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TO    OUR    READERS. 


On  a  day  early  in  the  present  century  a  little  lad,  son  of  a  poor  mechanic,  was  sitting  on  a  bank  in  the 

small  plot  called  a  garden  in  an  obscure  street  of  London.    He  had  ^*  a  fine  rosy-cheeked  Apple  [we 

now  use  his  own  words] ,  and  as  I  cat  it  I  observed  the  pips  inside,  and  wondered  what  they  were  for. 

I  asked,  and  was  told  that  from  them  the  Apple  trees  came.    The  desire  to  know  was  raised.    I  obtained 

a  place  in  an  orchard,  and  felt  delight  in  watching  the  developments  of  nature.    Then  I  aspired  to  learn 

about  plants  less  familiar."     He  became  part  of  the  household  of  a  nurseryman  of  strong  religious 

convictions,  and  here  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  labours.    He  passed  to  the  islands  of  the 

Pacific.    He  erected  a  residence. 

"A  garden  was  cleared  and  enclosed.  A  group  of  stately  Chestnut  trees  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
were  left,  as  well  as  several  Bread-fruit  trees,  to  shade  and  adorn  the  homestead.  Place  was  found  for  the  newly- 
introduced  plajits  and  flowers,  in  addition  to  the  most  useful  or  beautiful  indigenous  productions  of  the  soil.  Orange 
trees  were  planted  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  Citron  hedge  enclosed  the  whole.  The  writer,  though  scarcely  five 
years  old  when  removed  from  this  home  of  his  childhood,  retains  in  his  memory  an  indelible  picture  of  the  charm- 
ing scene— the  mountains,  the  beach,  and  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  region— the  plumed  and  towering 
Coooa-nut,  the  spreading,  loaded  Bread-fruit,  and  the  gigantic-leaved  Banana ;  the  bay,  with  its  Hquid  crystal,  the 
manificent  ocean  beyond,  and  the  mountains  of  Baiatou,  hke  shadowy  cloudland  on  the  horizon." 

The  example  was  followed  by  the  natives.    *'  Plastered  houses,  neat  gardening,  and  cultivated  fields  " 

accompanied  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.    Ill  health  in  the  missionary's  family  compelled  him  to 

return  to  England,  and  he  became  one  of  her  pastors.    Around  the  residence 

"  The  grounds  were  laid  out  in  excellent  taste,  all  formality  being  avoided ;  and  the  walks  and  planting  so  disposed 
as  to  increase  apparently  the  space,  and  to  retain  some  of  the  wild  grace  of  nature  with  the  order  of  a  well-appointed 
garden.  But  ue  grand  charm— the  glory— of  the  scene  was  its  Boses.  They  were  evidentiy  at  home  in  the  soil 
and  locahty,  and  as  evidently  the  master  spirit  of  the  place  loved  them  and  knew  how  to  grow  them.  The  choicest 
varieties  might  be  introduced  without  fear  of  failure.  The  endless  diversity,  the  profasion,  the  beauty,  and  the 
delicious  perfume  which  this  queen  of  flowers  diffused  about  the  homestead — meeting  the  eye  at  every  tnm,  climb- 
ing on  walls  or  trellised  arches,  spreading  a  blaze  of  blossom  over  beds  disposed  among  the  turf,  presenting  here 
and  there  magnificent  heads  of  exquisite  bloom,  or  grouped  or  single  standards,  or  nestling  in  unexpected  nooks 
and  comers— altogether  gave  to  the  comparatively  narrow  enclosure  an  attractive  loveliness  peculiarly  home-like 
in  its  character.  A  smaS  greenhouse,  adjoii^g  one  end  of  the  dwelling,  was  originally  all  the  glass  about  the 
garden ;  but  this  was  soon  found  insufficient,  and  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  house  for  their  accoromodation 
as  well  as  for  the  exotic  Ferns  and  other  tropical  plants  that  required  a  high  temperature.  The  Orchids  formed 
a  marvellous  assemblage  of  floral  beauty.  Hie  missionarv's  name  became  familiar  both  among  amateurs  and 
professional  horticulturists  in  connection  with .  the  new  plants  introduced  by  him  from  his  new  mission  field, 
Madagascar,  particularly  that  marvel  among  Orchids,  the  Angraectmi  sesquipedale,  and  the  curious  and  delicate 
Lace-plant,  Ouvirandra  fenestralis.  He  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  flower  shows  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
BegenVs  Park,  and  never  failed  to  carry  off  prizes.  In  thus  indulging  his  taste  for  flowers  he  did  not  embarrass 
himself  by  an  expensive  luxury;  but  contrived  by  the  sale  of  plants  to  make  the  conservatory  pay  at  least  its  own 
expenses ;  so  that  there  was  never  on  this  score  an  accusing  conscience  to  upbraid  him  with  extravagance." 

Poultry,  pets  of  various  kinds,  bees,  were  cherished  by  him  and  his  wife.  They  each  were  dis- 
tinguished literary  characters,  and  at  an  age  of  nearly  fourscore  he  ceased  from  his  labours,  and  within 
a  week  she  was  resting  by  his  side. 

That  missionary  was  the  Reverend  William  Ellis  ;  and  we  make  this  record  because  he  is  an  example 
of  many  thousands,  clerical  and  lay,  who  similar  in  acquirements  and  associated  tastes  from  whom  we 
gather  information.  They,  like  the  missionary,  are  beneficial  examples ;  they  enrich  our  pages  by  their 
contributions  ;  they  lead  improvements  to  their  neighbours  ;  and  for  them  as  well  as  for  young 
professionals — aye,  and  old  too — our  staff  strive  to  be  useful.  Their  efforts  are  successful,  as  every  day's 
post  and  from  many  lands  tell  us  ;  and  one  quotation  from  a  Victoria  letter  represents  che  whole — **  My 
wife  has  said  more  than  once,  tJiat  little  Journal  has  taught  us  much,  but  it  also  brightens  remembrances 
of  home.''     Such  testimony  animates  and  invigorates  your  old  friends 
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Brick^kilD  Biuokc  iDjorioaS,  llA 

BripfET  Fonltry  »liow»  841 

Brlnh»na  BoUniti  Osrdeo,  317 

BrtHtol  Show,  Uuitami  at,  889 

BnLiiih  IhlQi^nm,  dopartment  of  bo- 
tan  JV  41* 

Broccoli  Gtu1tnr«p73 

Bruftiela  SproulB  ciiItiiT^'p  Tt 

Bnckwiicat  fnr  fowlip  ld6,^SJifMl,  811 

BaffB.  harveal.  llQ 

Bnl^r-bcd  mauaifieinciiti  II 

BuibAp  icrea  of*  al ;  pluitliif!  oat  ot 
dorhfs,  :^ ;  for  a  imse,  811} 

Bullfinch,  snd  Canary  crusslog,  458; 
malPB.  I'M 

Bonyard  snd  Eon^e  KiirBori«B,  443 

Bamiit,  904 

Barnlem  Pooltry  Showp  4^ 

BnrUm-OD'TreDtFiHaltt^  Bhcw,  617 

Bury  Paoltry  Show,  188 

Rn%b  rruit  trees,  998 

Butterfties  In  garden?,  898 

Bntiefp  how  Ui  keep  cool^  UO I  timiile 
laode  of  kcoplng,^  T2 


CiCTUi  arioioiiSRiiitiiPitt.iifnr(],18 

CiilaiithD,  coltafe,  m ;  VeltiihU  ool- 
turc,  il$ 

CiileculflHa,  rnltwre,  2W ;  dlsDHse.  ]6« ; 
tc  avoiil  dJSf^axe.  480^  [liinn-ofl;  TpI  ; 
fuIorcB  pn^Tbntini:,  173 ;  In  pola, 
S3 ;  prcipAgiition.  70 

Cakdoouin  iKoysl)  HqtUeultural  So- 
ciety*B  Shuw,S8 

Ca^Uoarpas*  4Ty 

GAlomei  for  Towli^  840 

CamberweB  B«aiity,  Wi 

Cattibridce  Pn«1tiy  Sl)*>w,  4W! 

CRm«Uia»— csfllmre*  18  ;  cullinffi  and 
RTAfiBp  14;  not  flowtrlnK,  44V3;  for 
in^rDbDtLBQ  wall,  341 ;  for  arnnlL 
oreeEhLPUftep  StOr  ii£>t  tro-9iogf  473; 
leavcB  br«»vn]cd.  850;  ret^ottinK,  SC, 
2:24:  BelcLt,SiS 

CftnnitJi.  f c^TV'k  for,  491 

Cnnarlefl— aHiflolaUy  oolonred.  B«S; 
hnw  obtftisedt  477  ;  creatodp  304 ; 
fe«thenf  yellow,  we;  thirteen  t*D 
fniith^rsp  Wl;  ftml  fcathrr,  loy ; 
youn^  loBin^  foatherSpEj^  :  (loUDnab 
Mule  wilh.  IBS  ;  hich  colutir«d,  N4^ 
»«t  413,  470p  611,  Dia;  Jjorried,  J7 ; 
loamg  voice,  31B:  kpi-weakneasj  56; 
Mtilca,  6fl;  paokbfr  J^or  travclEln^, 
8<>i ;  in  a  room*  iSH ;  points  of  show, 
IN;  sIsnwp.JOQ;  st  Cry sUl  Palace 
Show,  S€9.ti3  ^  St  KDltlDgham  ishov, 
SO! 

Cutorbnry  Poultry  ahoir,  49S 

CarHirnstJL  Znhnll,  9^ 

Cu-bolio  acid  lor  dettroitDgDarBiltes 
on  f owlsp  Ql 

CaniJLttoQB.  and  their  enUorCp  I1i&; 
Flcol^i(>*p  and  Plnka,  to  dlttiDpniib, 
M*  (irfNllltiRi  tlying-uffp  &;  ;  in  i*oia, 
E78;  Tre*,M8 

CarpBt  beds  pt  f<:tok«  Sofhfr^rd,  440' 

CarTien'  llakilit^-  for  potillryj  71 


C«T*>n  Poul  try  Show,  47S 

Carratn  d#BtrtJ¥*d  hy  wtrewoniii,  81 

CMtle  Bden  Dljtrlot  Fonltry  Show, 

sa 

Cattleya  TriitiiiP,  MobsIjv,    Arlandlieu 

maxima,    Iablat.a.    Wjim€^rii,    and 

ejEonltfiBlaenilunip  4sa 
CaDUflewers,  tmttou-headini;.  SSB  i  em- 

lerpllltn  nu,  IW>'.   (rmb^ateu,  ii^ 

planUofft  401 1  sowing,  808 
Caanolhat,    af^caaus     ouBore,  819: 

dental  QB,  116 
CedniB  l)e<]daFn,  tranBplantiUii'p  188 
Cdery.  471;   cultnro,   ISQ',  kard,  ndi 

infcilor.  400:    proteotin^,   £11;  roli^ 

tJDir,    13 ;    Iwii-yoor   fieedlinga,  K^i 


trannnlnntitig,  m 
Cclwia  betvbi«»! foils 


S137 


Centfflurei.  prupasA'jug,  368 ;  ragiuiiia 

Cuntm&Una  hallata  cnltare,  471 

Gephal-cituH  folUcnlaria^Jfll 

CharactorlatiicH  of  pooJtrjr,  standard, 
991 

Charlcote,  856 

ChaticrlA  Fodtrr  Show,  15 

Cihelt?nh]im  Fi^'^denintf,  SI 8 

Gbcrriech  Marello,  faUlBtr,  83;  flpU' 
rloTiij  May  Dnko,  33;  un  the  Ma- 
haU^b.  saHf  Morello  ne^t  tliriring, 
?i^ ;  espnrioaA.  15!} 

Cherry  blight*  4414 

Chickens,  fniliti^  In  anlumn,  104p  tID; 
not  feath tiring.  vOi) :  feeding,  513  : 
f<iod  lor,  tU  :  iU  and  dying*  18 ;  not 
eating  aod  alBnj?,  &S;  rearing  mUt 
ficlnllj^j  87 

Chloory  ji>foing,  ^b 

Cbiirley  poultry  Show,  IH 

ChntiniaA  Rose,  488 1  alogs  on^  ITS 

CliF^'santhcniams,  308^  40.1,401 ;  hiubj, 
881 ;  eultoi-e,  8«.  339  ;  enttlDgs,  471 ; 
garden  nnd  HT«etih4}i|]ie>  %36  ;  jrm^ 
pagaaoD>  403 ;  ahoi^  t^  i%$  -  ijonth 
Esses*  417;  In  the  Tcinplftt  BB.'i  ; 
tritinJLEif;,  278;  tjioir  and  trilniDA, 
ItU 

ChttPf  iiTurds,  4lfl 

Ch^i^JEi  bracEeaceJiflf  tffJ 

Ci(!ini]c].a  cai]ip'idHtnfl,4fi 

Cinchosa  .Callfraya   1?*    JossphijULa, 

Cincr^aa,  and  CaLccolarU  prDfiB^a- 

tion,  403 1  aylng*<jtr,  51,  U'i  i  in  pots, 

93 
ClniiuefoU,  vrende«',  43 
CiTonceBtcr  PoiUtrj  Show,  ItiS 
Clay  hamin^.  Hja 
Cliy^y  «oil.  improrliitf.  408 
ClfKikAeatcn  Poultry  If  hew.  TO 
C  lematisei,  A04  cultural  im ;  fiit  mvih 

Terantlah,  493;  Jaclmuiiial  in  boda, 

403,  flc^wcrlssa,  19  i  SUntliahii  traiiu 

ioff,  18 
Clclnra  arhoroa  culture,  189 
ClfiTcIand  L'tiaitry  Show,  4^478 
Qlimatep  change  ^f  ticottiBh^  4htl 
CUfnbera,  for  umbmlls  IrellLuis,  fur 

greenhoDse  waBs,  448 ;  for  Ti^randub 

a£d  wall,  408 
CoHeui  wlntarlnff,  148 
Club-root,  m  m 
Cochins,    lighlez-colouredi    88;   Par* 

trldge.    plumagfhp    339;    points    La 

^Tiite,  4ffl 
Cockerels  and  chlck^Ds  fsBlngpilO 
Cnc)i'nKhtLnit>3«l 
t'oinciiteiucB,  eurjons.  M 
Colas  ^qgoau^p  and  eultnrcTi 
Cold  \iiU  eonstmcMOA  II 
Gol»QS  lo  fling  leBTvSf  448 
Colour,  arrangvtne&U  ST8;  of  plinta 

al^etrted  b;  iBe  soil,  300 
CotambarUii      So«letie(t.      proposed 

onLUd  shEiw,  71;  dialleoge  to,  31 
Comhe  Alib*r.  430 

Combretnin  grandifTomm  not  flower- 
luff.  493 
ConBerratory  baflhelBp  plants  for,  471 
Coop  for  DorkioES.  »i^ 
Calling B,  3^1  ;  lur  kLtclieiQ  garden  wall. 

169;  for^t»ili',lC«8 
Coralcan  Fine  at  Mahldt,  178 
Colotieaster  Siraoo&ii,  480 


JOUR^Ati  0^  flORTIClJLl?URB  AND  (JOTTAG^  GAltDfiNfitt. 


i  Jiamtjrj  llS,  Isti. 


OoTfiQt  QuHen  Hu-fest,  IB,  U.  £0.  7^. 

SI.  iio»  im,  liA,  leOp  iflfii  aiOp  siSh  at<. 
W4^  SfH.  aoi.  su,  Aie,  $as,  sse,  «u), 

Cdwkd'b  hniatliiK  ijstenip  S3 
Gowa.  AJ,d«niejr,43l,  457 

GT?Te-Ocnur§,  CLjlloiir|{'f|  tl;  OLrdLaefia 
And  feutherincT  **fi,  HO 

GrlDanii  nat  niiFiLy.  SiiS 

GitHtaiai,   In  lawn^  tTS;  mLa«F«At«n, 

CTL>p'f  ivliieb   la  tlio   most    Toiaable? 

15§ ;  ftwolleOp  56 
Crjattl  Fmlice^  Gcpe  Show.  7:  Fruit 

Hud  (}1ji4ioh],B  8fanir,  193 ;    Paultry 

Show,  WL  BOO.    i6L,    103*    IJfp    ISA; 

birdi  t>iHiha.uj^tug  tteni,  IM;   «xkl' 

til  Uont  next  jre&ri  4TI 
CttokCKi  ipitil^p  U 
CqcmiQli&ni— dUuBed^  eSi  14S;   fmli- 

l{!iii^  113;  lioiiu  misitRGBiantp  SSd; 

lemTC'R  larve,    Itl.   isniiLKted,    SM,. 

Bfl ;  In  potif  t&  :  ahrlTQUliit  &t  f^ilats, 
RT:  SiaiDflu-twlDi,  ITtt  Inlolcu', 
^;  fn  wlEiter,  8S,  Hf^  flOi^  SSi,»e, 
mD.  BB);  for  winter  fnUtinff^  Ui; 
yellow  tit  pgtntH*  1^) 

Canr&iiti  ba^h  pnEiil»?j  401;  thoot 
grahp  515;  Left^  PrwUa*3  Blick.  140 

CaxUni^a.  of  pUhntB,  pravldiiig,  977; 
«)ipurtijQft4(i4 

Gycflji  TATomtq  euUqro,  SW) 

CTo[«jiipna^  rahurep.a9a;  rooi-ptiliii* 
S59 ;  wlDhoriu]!:,  339  ;  worm-flKtfell,  hl5 

GyiLlpB  ruur,  Wt 

CjpripedLEimi,  ^ 


Dnhlit'a  LnU-fHlQctiotif^S 
DAlry  fAJTnilDj?,  'IIU 

Dun  an  D  ciiUrtrci'M 

DaxJiii^uD  rUfd  gliow,  4(M9;  &3I 

Da.Tall.iD,9>  3SL 

Dea'era  nd  dxhibklora^^fUS 

Dplpbiniuni  EJcj'aderaa&lL  S54 

D'endrobLum,  chr^aotit,  %T%1  IJilitiilO' 
ruiDT  I3T 

Dorbjf  OralthilrtfTicia  Sbow,BM 

Deuizin  calturc-,  i71 

DoTizr^ii  Shflwr*  4(>! 

DeroD  and  E^^i^r  Poaltry  SboWi  1Q7 

Djjurbce^  Id  ruwls^  S2S 

DleCTeDbubia  cuUarep  17L 

TJtg^ing^-ln  a  crop,  4Q3 

I>J»  ^Riidlflc^rA  col  lore,  3S3 

DiflinfeotiiiitA,  S4 

Do^  m  greD«riil,  &nd  honiA  f  O^r  lott.  El 

Dambrhmp  J.  R..  tUl 

Dcrncnater  Poultry  Show.  15 

DorkiDga..  with  BrKhmaa,  S02;  oop 
for  Siliref-OTRV.  IM^  eEbltjllinir.  Mj 
feet  coraed*  SCi  ;  Mr*.  Aj-ltwrighfi» 
9M;  Silver^ray.  cihibHiBsf,  'm\ 
pqUetfl  lAjloiT.  410;  HoleH  awolIeQ, 
41(J 

DoTacote  Jtt  FanniDrv  Frioryi  7d 

DroacTft,  moTcmQDt  of  Ita  ffUjLtidi,  311 

DroQffht.  lOS 

r^ublm  Soriot/ »  PnitUry  Show*  4M 

DuokHp  breedm^t  ;i«{V:  aa  an  ygi^'pro- 
dacrr,9^;  rorejtbibilioii,  *1^;  with* 
41  lit  water p  IT  ;  Avlesbury'a  plum%B<^ 
yuMint,  HB,  potnCft,  591^  Btack,  im  ; 
C^JfoTlDjLii  wiiti  £a>^l  Indiw,  340; 
Mandarin  vtiih  Carohna,  S£l^i 

Dmideo  Horllcnltarnl  ^ooletyi  317 

Dorltam  I'ojiltry  SliOTf,  ICa 

EcitiLv£iiuii  wiNTitmifcipSTS 
SdjiDgti  of  CaraaUuin,  &C|  repluitiiig* 

EdlabtLTKh  tatematloDAl  Show,  Ul 

Bdlnburj^li  Poultry  rtbow,  433 

Edilnffioa^  Ur,  J..  3LI 

EeKB-b1ood-fitTCfal£i>d,  til  f!'.nnmlM3li 
anpply  or^tJi;  ouu^nmptLoD  of,  41D  ; 
determlDLnjT  &R*''-  ^'■f'  SiifS ;  dropped 
ttam  perch,  iU;  ill'flaToiired+  Srt8i 
imported,  fSS  t  prcaartinK  for  winter 
UBH^fifi:  Bciof,  Bd:  to  New  Zeal  And, 

im  welebtor,9sa 

Electiricltr«  etfeeta  on  pi  miU,  370 
EUgm^eir'a,  If,  do  Jtmfe  Taop  qjUo  of 

plADla.  140 
Elm,  badding  wecplDg>  143 
Elms,  3^ 

Eij.diT#  btnn&binff,310 
Entoniolugicdi  SooMy'a  ModUsig,  US, 
B494 

ErleiAfAllLiiKp309 
EB<;aLloQia  nia^ranlhA,  47 
Ea>3itlTptus     iflobulKB,    doltnrfl^   U9\ 

UB  a  fetu-UuRCp  S97p  433 
Eochfcria  aniLiomca  calinrOi  tG9 
Eaphorbia  JacquinixflorA  cattoffl, !(» 
EifeDEn^  muHifigBT  L  329 
ErurgT^f^rtA  appsLrencly  J^n  aired,  lOT 
E  TerlaBiinK  d  j  'vu  r  s,  dry  mj? ,  87        Mi 
Exbibltin^f  BitiLjihtrr  4»wcjcr.it  poQltry, 
Kxhibitioa  frau^^.  79, 13d  p  333 
mxhSbltoii  of  poultry,  281 


FiTiT-UHO  mnoiH  123 
Faraworlli  Foollfy  ;ibow,  f DO 


I  FATrtngdon  Bfaf ket,  H^a 

FenaU  tlngltuo,  i^ 

Vemvj.  ^„  heatlnfr,  8d9 

Fdnai-drvliag.  S40  ;  from  iporcBf  149  : 
lor  exbibitioo,  m;  tiotam  oiit  873, 
B^l ;  moiij(iir«  la  cold  femery*  338  ; 
planting,  472  j  preienflngr*  800: 
unttiriying  441J;  w;&i«lng,  4S4:  af 
tbo  war3dp4(iT;  tr«e»  eqt^ortvr,  4fia 

FigHp  cqUuro  in  CAlifanla,  IGS;  not 
r3i>L<iijnir,  14;  ^««a,  tFHfplnntJng, 
B4rj  2  Urown  Turkey  not  ripening, 
89 

Filborti,  Pf-einrrlBf *  158 

FlAh,Mr,  ftp  SSO^iH 

FUibcrbert,  Sir  A.,  38 

FJfurdo  lt*p401 

Ftl(<«  anij  rrnit.  303 

Flort^ncfip  hortlcnitnni  tbow  At,  m 

FJamDtlnfi  tntenutlQQAl  EitMUtJon, 
B7d 

Flower,  bi^da^  ahould  th«  eoJl  bn  a^en? 
70:  fr«JrdE^nplutLDKp3^t  abadc^p  45 

Floweratftdvaiitagcia  of  timoly  pluck- 
inKp  CI ;  dr^ng  in  natural  colonrf, 
4a»;  AiLhihiUng,  erron  in,  SSSt;  pre- 
aerrina,  300 

FldO^beaMnf?,  471 

Fo0  aanflequanceft  EH 

FoUagpd  foniarnental)  grocnboDflo 
pUntd,  it& 

F&nt  of  fowl,  lamp  in,  tS4 

Forcing  pit,  bni-water  pipinfi-  forp  Sf 

FoTcat  trecB«  dlmenalona  and  habila 
or  tbo  Trover  Wabaah,  104 

Fonntaloe^i  gafden  far  fmlt*  Jtd  ,  3S4 

Fonntatna  for  blfcle,  cSoanlo^p  &C5 

Fowla— bQQkwh«itt  f<>r<  lijO  ;  comltSp 
t(H  ;  dying  witboqt  apiiarent  caave, 
110 ;  for  rftflu  nml  cbidkens,  310 ; 
foot  awciUflQ,  SiU :  for  threc^aerc 
grui ra£ij,210;Oama  nlumaifi^^l^: 
in  H  Qonnned  apacA,  in.  £•};  mud 
batb  lor>  Ha ;  planta  ioJoTloiia  to^ 
Ifl ;  dettru^inf!  paraaUf  a  on,  73, 
carbolia  acid  f[>r  de«troHnf.  91 ;  for 
pTuflc  410;  nockd  rtiaOiei-Ieaa^  458; 
win^a  irragnlar,  ^C^ 

Fram^ia  do  nrcbca,  iSJi^ 

Fran'Iji,  cxbiblUoD,  \ni 

French  ^rdifniDg,  SD,'i 

rrnit^b4>rder  inanaaementp  191;  crop 
in  Keutp  |133:  frirdon  arranii^nm^nt, 
61:  k*fcplu^»  3SH;  ntl  nndar  ntw 
naioea,  ySj  preaerrinfi  in  tin  can  a, 
93;  room,  Arc  and  vviridnw  in^  304  ; 
BtoOB,  and  hard  iioiU  Ui> ;  Ifoci,  bath 
and  pjrrunidal,  toi,  25a,  eai^  cniture, 
405v  i»r  near  Ilirnilnirham,  193,  at 
Ef  ard,  SDO,  for  Subhik,  Zi/S ;  pruning, 
li5,  planLm^p  470,  109,  trutment  of 
IkKn,  231,  in  drasBad  grooodB,  416, 
nnfrulitfiil.  tSO,  prat^ctJonp  319,  lift- 
in;?,  tOTp  for  kitchen  frarden,  H^, 
planting  wall,  ^.  ayrincinfT,  149,  &30, 
uD[?r[}dncti¥3  dwarf p  lip  wall  and 
oapaliar,  103 

Faehiia-LnaGeted,3S9:  Eeare*  brown- 
ed, 1 80:  repQtting,«ii  iioriog,  S4I; 
Iraining  foi  atandafdfp  149;  in  win- 
di'W  nc>t  Aowdrlngp  70  ^  Elooortonl, 

Fnei,  uppUandBa  for  Karitig,  376 
Fuali,  oompuiann  of,  503 
Famlgitina:,  eaay*  t7 
Fnngue,  eaJiibltioa  at  South  KcnaLng* 

ton.   «93;  tonj  of  the   Woolhopo 

<Jlnb,B77 
Fnm»c«,     aalf^fDeding    for    heating 

ammll  greenhoneasi  95 


OArii»i!4)iocioii  FattLtit    BboWj  Dd: 

Bird  and  Rabbit  Bhov.  PD 
GalautbTiA  plicHtun,  tM 
GallB  ou  Oalt  and  F.J m,  33 
Uardenla  culture,  540 
Gardening  in  Ibe  WeaU  fl,  Si,  190 
Garden  era'  Benevolent  Inatitution  aU" 

ntTeraaryp  28 
Garden,  ro^arran^lng,  143 
Qartl<ii]ii,    am  oil,    road  aide    aoreonRp 

nilirubBt  lEoaes,  and  olStablngplonia 

for,  11 1 
Gasp  Iwller  pipe,  B19 ;  heatJng  green- 

bauaot  43^ 
Ganltboria  intipida,  $tO 
Gazania  apl^tkdotiB,  propagntingi  191 ; 

or  rigcna,  (tS 
Geeafip  fallen  lug,  im;  with    twlitod 


f%hl,  110 
lenlalt. 


Genlalt,  Inaeola  on,^  I^ 

OAranltLDiB— b^ildingp  107,  104,  saL4i:s 
io]flct,70;  cultnreof  Cape.  SOO;  with 
ornamental  foUaKc,  107  ;  for  gret^ti- 
hoaaa  w^I.  1£8;  noiea  on  Mr.  Ptiar- 
Bon'Bk  sot;  Fearaoo'a  prkea  far,  dl ; 
Rosc-aeenUd.  IS ;  wint^rinf?,  BM,  in 
a  rchoiu,  319;  Cape  :  Ckopatra  a 
hiBt4jr>'p  C<;raair  for  bcddJnii,  34<'l; 
cbafactera  of  Zonai  aud  Noaegay, 
143 

Qeaneiasp  Lnaecta  on,  ISl 

QladiolnBp  aorea  of,  417;  beat  lift?, 
»8)p  43d;  after  flowering.  3£9;  fir 
table  dcooratJoa,  u^;  nitrate  at 
Boda  for,  21 ;  Umt^ate  and  nitrate  ^Jf 
auda,  7d 

Glaaa-cutter,  th^  catecHt  493 

Olailog,  doubK  ^m  ;  m-efluhotiaea,  8 

Gloitinlaa,  Inaticla  on,  IBl ;  lear^B 
broAa«>d,  339;  lor  llbgdodtndfon 
bedi,i09 


dodwtnla  ^gaa,  197' 

Goldfinch,  laming  a,  49?! 

Goor^ebemes,  large.  304 

Goovebcrry.  bnah  pruning,  tSl;  etier- 
piElAr.  M.  EIQ,  deatroying,  103; 
Show,  Natl  Mnnl.Ua 

Gordon,  Mr  J.  A-tS»* 

Grmpo  fb«4,  Klireri',  S93;  Itoopiuf, 
tOl 

Grapea— attockM  by  blo«bottlc  fliea, 
let) ;  baga  K%r,  ^  ;  btTerage  from 
■aedB,  180;bunob  abriv<Dll»d,33  ;:  tiot 
oolonrini;^.  258  :  falling  when  colour- 
tog,  13;  cracking,  204,  515;  dia4>!aird, 
AI,  3^4  ;  in  glazed  oaihonae,  438  ;  for 
gronnd  vinery,  590,  4SH ;  kecpinf^  In 
wtnter.  ifft  \  at  Lambton  Caiue.  2!>4 : 
lonae,  S 17  ]  mildewed,  68 ;  ini  an  am  ed 
Syrian,  419  i  mouldy,  SOi ;  preaerr- 
ing,  377;  aetUngp  NO;  ahankin^p  393, 
IfiC  951}  ;  fhriTcnedp  :^,  3^3,  4^  G14  ! 
ifpotted,  33,  B30  ;  not  awellinft*  89 ; 
In  Sunth  Anfttralla.SOa:  in  a  waih* 
bODie.  t7l ;  weJf^hi  of.  105  ;  wilhf^n  d« 
163;  Lady  Downe'a  In  cool  Tinery, 
Ofit  Golden  CThampioi:),  lit!.  90^; 
Uababnr.  l!V^  Royal  Vineyard,  91, 
not  Bcttlng,  3W.    See  Vinet. 

Graanr-a^  prcMorvinp,  'JOO 

Oreenhoate— aapeet,  161 ;  batba  for 
winter,  801:  ulasing,  40;  bpatbw, 
lii.  403,  47 Ip  473.  email,  33,  339;  hot- 
bed in.  Id  I:  pipc4  for  bcattngr^OD  ; 
And  pit  heatmff,  340;  planta,  324; 
pToteottng  piriTita.  27^;  repottibg, 
114;  aitflp37S:  atoTt,ftDl,398;  winter 
temperature,  398 

Green  fly,  30 

Gnano  iniFortedp  a 

Guildford  Font  try  Show,  814 

Gnle,  meaning  of,  911 


Snow^lSS 
Bam  burgh  a.    SiUer-Bpimgled,     t^s 

cvmbi,  and  If.i^^  &3t 
Hartlepool  Poultry  Jiibow,  901;  Canary 

Hhow,  BemroBB  k  Orme  Gonorlea, 

809 
tTar^'f-ftl  drink,  ISq 
MoflUngden  PnullrT  Show,  107, 190 
He&t,  utiliAaUriiq  oU  193 
Heaiha,  repQitJng,  it  10;  aelDct,  411 
Q«4Ung,  5.^:  from  room  Are,  390;  « 

pit,  30* ;  return  pip«a,  499 
Hedyaamin  gyj-iuiBp  SS 
Helleborua  ni^^er  tnajor,  4S8 
H^iiCB,  man Bgemeni  of  filing.  53  ;  ffwg- 

eatfug,  &5;  picking  their  in ai^,  309; 

Tjtlne  of,  rw 
Hen  ford  Riise  Show,  73 
HeBPcaBpiralia,471,4BI 
HfrtLon  Poultry  Show,  144 
lleyteubnry,  <i 
Hitch[n  Poultry  Show,  i^ 
Hot^lit^,  ad^antagea  of,  07 
HollleB,  diacaa«d.  135;  remoTion,  107 
HoUy,    Fern  culture,  JS3;    Ivy,   and 

Hinlletoe  In  the  London  marketi, 

510 
lloll;hook,  oalinre,  50,  S5 ;  raugui,  70 ; 

planting.  n& 
HotJieU,m 

Horninglow  Fv^ultry  Show,  13T 
Hor«eradiib  Id  pieklca,  llfl 
Hortii^ajtnr*!    flt*Nyal)    tiociPty*    Hi, 

«l,  41*3 1    arrangcmedtH,    l&i    184; 

Show  of  Hath,  5,  34,  rcsultB,  8^  tm- 

plein«:iits,    Blructuru^.    and     a]>pli* 

oncEB  nU  77,  Iv*  i  Show  at  Aberd^wn, 

i\4 1,  ti7p  195,  173,  919.  M1.3r73,  37%  488  : 
tmri^'ti  prizei,  IS:  ConnoU  and 
ftgaira,  4:S0 ;  aaoonjitB,  601  607 ;  po- 
Biliunp  Bfllj  Show,  49;  ProirlDaial 
Sbowa,  30;  Sap<irLntend>^nt  of 
Showa,48;  Meetlnga  andSbnwafor 
1^4, 138;  ABBiBtant  S^r^^lary,  4» 
Ht>taia  jnponic;!,   2il,    B-2Q ;     rut  lure, 

m 

Hondana,  breading,  4Ea  ;  leg-f«athert, 

186 
Humming-bird  hawk  moth,  loi 
Honalet  PunltryShow,  154 
Huntingdon  Ponltry  shnw,  938 
Sya^^tba.  in  borden,  900 ;  eaten,  490; 

in  glJkuei,  980;  in  beary  bpU,  919; 

Eonan ,  69, 990 
Hyde  Ponltry  Bliow,  100 
Hydmngvo,  ouHure,  449 ;  aB  a  deoor** 

tlTepIanl,  50;  n«t  flowering,  914 


IC8  BTOKTira,  510 

iDCnbation,    artiflelal,   S89 ;    delayed* 

118 
Injuries  to  fowls  at  ahowt,  140 
In9«etlelde,  Germ  an,  m 
Inaecta,  beantifql  and  ntefnl  of  oar 

gardtna.  4IL,  10  L,  ]|4.  197.3:^^335,  438; 

killing  and  prc^crvln^,  903 
fpoino^i  Lean  I  cnUari-.  3^1 
Ip»wi.jli  PQultrj?  Show,  IM,  331 
Ire«lue  Lindeni,  wiuttsrlng,  m 
IrljieB,J»Dan.i^ 
Italyp  soil  improTem«]t;  439 
Iry.  eutLiutiq.  $i;    iiot  cUnging,  f9*i; 

pramuting    cliof[in^,  8J0;    on    Inm 

railing^  34 J;    bitedlLngB  ^.  i^aitiugaf 

7a;  aotUiriTlii8,Sdi> 


JAPAW,  OomvBB,  977 ;  lbttbbb  jbom, 

97;  Txnr  to,  400 
Jadges'  HAmaa,  pnbliahing,  195,  144, 

181, 906,  SIS.  Ml.  901. 899;  of  poultry. 

478 

Knrr.    94;    aauouLTUBa    or.   195* 
Iftbonren  «.  northern  miners,  994 
and  Surrey  Rabbit  Shew.  907 ;  Pool' 
try  Show;  474 
Kettering  Ponltry  Show.  949 
Kew  Oardena,  881, 869, 979. 995.417 
Kidney  Beaaa,  foreing,  408,  447 :  pre* 

•erring,  100 :  leftTes  spotted.  516 
Kilmamook  Pigeon  Show,  476;  Poul- 
try Show.  407 
Kitehen   nurd«B,   047.  480;  unngo- 
ment.4A;aliiuition.800 

Labxlsi  Bblt.  ft  TBomPi'B.  961 
eleaning£iii€,490 

Lallaa-oWgaiaB,  Perrinii,  tad  porpn- 
rata.  4^ 

Lamblon  CaBLLa,898,818 

Land  Beer,  Bir  Rdwin.896 

Lapaifeiia  roB^a,  ooltore.  810;  and 
albn,  I71i 

Lat-dj]riii..LS,;  hitemata,190 

Lap<  e  '4  n  r]  r  i;l  i  i  i  iiorantha  floribnnda  col- 
tnri',  iu 

Laiirrl^  iiriir^inff,  924.  orergrown. 
9d:'i.  hL'i.lu>s  2:..\i  learesand  manure. 

,4M;proiwga<Uig,44» 

Lawn  patohy.  988 

Lawson,  Mr.  Charles,  611 

Leaf,  mould,  464 :  soil,  907, 981.497 

LeaTes.and  leaf  soil,  489,484;  photo- 
graphs of.  179:  of  plants  falling, 
840 ;  skeletonising.  989 

Leeds  Smlthfleld  Poultry  Show.  494 

Leghonis,  Brown.  198 

Leioester  Bird  Show.  989;  Poultry 
Show,  88, 108 

Leow,  meaning  of.  994 

Lettnoe  sowing,  908 

Lettuces,  ■ele<^  966. 908 

Leueosteglas,  061 

Lewes  Ponltry  Show,  618 

Lightning-stmok  trens,  116 

LlTaes  for  foreing,  999 

Lilies,  after  flowering,  290;  culture. 
908;  notes  on,  170.989.890.971;  pot- 
ting, 968 ;  of  the  Valley,  f oroing,  470 ; 
planting,  868, 860 ;  sowing,  840 

Liliums  —  anratnm   after  flowering. 
900;  anratnm  bolbs  wintering,  9M: 
in    oonsenratory,    149:    hybridum 
Kramerl,    999;     loniriflorum,    170;      . 
purpnreum,  469;  for  Bhodedendron^l 
beds,  999;  tiflinnm   ereetum,  9MkO/ 
flore-pleno,    989,    splendens,    961;    f 
LeiohUinii,  440;  LeichUinU  msjus.    (^ 

Lfaaae  water.  850 
Linaria  sagittata,  999 
Lincohi  Poultry  Show,  87, 68 
Liquid  manure  for  window  plantf  18 
Uakeard  Poultry  Show,  88 
LiTerpool  Canarr  Show.  600 
LiTers,  nlcerated  fowls*.  601 
Lobelia,  compaota,  988;  propagating* 

969 :  sowing.  101 ;  Veiteh's  Blue,  418 ; 

White  P^fection,  999 
London  parks,  bedding  In.  140, 174 
Longleat.  9 

Long  Sutton  Poultry  Show.  908 
Luoeme  sowing.  996 

ICaOIOOLOBSA  STBLLAtABUM.  CktMM* 
9UsUim  AMD  PUPA.  109 

Malays,  437 

Malmesbury  Poultry  Show,  146 

Manchester  Horticultural  lExhibition. 

04, 990 ;  bees  at.  906;  and  Liverpool 

Ponltry  Show,  990 
MantiiU  saltotorU  in  winter,  881 
Markets,  18.88.  60,  79,  99,  110. 180, 146. 

100,  186. 910,  918, 940, 964, 984,  804. 990. 

940,  000,  988;  410,  499,  468,  478,  608, 


Market  Rasen  Poultry  Show,  281 
Marking  fowls,  840,  on 
Martynia  fragrans,  108 
MasdeTallias  veitchiana,  ignea.  Lin- 

deni,  Harryana.  and  torarensis,  187 
Mealy  bug.  destroying,  70:  prerent- 

ing,  938 :  on  Pine  Apples.  18 
Meat,  rapid  pickling  of.  180 
Medlar,  gathering,  840;  propagation. 

408 
Megachile  centunonlaris,  86 
Mdon-Gncumber,  917 
Melons-Hm]tnre,00:  damping-olf,  61; 

diseased,  87:  failing.  69,  998,  810; 

with  fmt  flowers  only,  19;    with 

male  flowers,  only,  60 ;  hollow,  108; 

et  heating,  840 ;  roots,  inseots  on, 
i;  watextng  when  ripening,  87; 

Little  HeatiMO.  108 
Meninia  turgida.  49 
Mesembryanthemnms,  wintering,  978 
Metropolitan  Floral  Society.  91 
Metrosideros  robnsta,  66. 118 
Mice,  driving  away,  889 
Middlesbrough     Canary  Show.  964; 

Ponltry  Show,  4S7 
Middleton  Ponltry  Show.  948 
Midland  Counties  Horticultural  Show, 

866.494 
MUtonias,408 
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Bfistletoe.  and  ita  hAbltats,  60 ;  pro- 

patrfttion  of  in  Wales,  il 
Mules,  419 

Montrose  Poultry  Shew,  188 
Monument  of  trees,  158 
Monltinf,  late,  804 ;  neek  haeUM,  407 
Moving  plants,  88 
Molberry  nnfmitfol,  las 
Mashrooms,bed,  fnaffiis.  448.  reapanu- 

lag,  V»:  in  a  fhune.  814:   gmb- 

esAen,  61;   booM^  Tennin  in,  840; 

inTiner 
Myowrtis 
MyrtlM, 


ntn,  oi;    nooaa^  tckuuii   in,  m 

i)I^iaBttiflonL  dividing^  894 
TtlM,  eitting  And  shining,  8fiO 


NaiuvOi814 
Naaes  satixlied.  »6 

JTspoleon's  tomb  In  St  Helsou,  881 

Ksftdaai.  select,  888 

JTash  Court,  878 

Keath  Poultry  Show.  187 

Neetarinea,  erop,  188 :  not  ripening,  878 

Memophila  inaiipiia  for  spring  bloom, 

448 
Nezium  i^IendenB  for  September,  478 
Net>making  maebine.  488 
Netting,  machine,  409;  mode  of  sell- 
ing, in.  189, 188 :  for  protection.  487 
MeweastleHmdeT'Lyme  Poultry  Show, 

8U 
MeweasOe-upon-Tyne  Poultry  Show, 

884,408 
Newfoundlandjntppy  distempered,  88 
Northallerton  RmiI&t  Show.  Itt 
Northampton,  Bird  Show,  841 ;  Omi- 

thologioalSoeiety^mle  against  eo* 

louring.  884 ;  Show,  861 
North  Britiah  Gofamibarian  Sodety^ 

Show,  619 
Northern   Colnmbarianfa   Seerctery, 

ufAfrtui  against,  476 
KorthenTcomifiss  CofaunbarlaB  So* 


NOT^Selhr 


1  Canary  Show,  89^  811 

Nottingham  Bird  Show,  889 
Nursery  manager  not  a  serrani.  liS 
Nurserymen  v.  amatenrs,  178 

Oaxbam  Povlibt  Skow,  466 
Oat^rlndtaig  stones,  984 
Oatmeal«nd-ii 


l-waterdrin^9l6 

Oata,  ground,  88 ;  for  fowls,  946, 846 

Oeypua  olena,4B 

Oleander  buds  faffing^  168 

Omphalo^ff%  T  inMVJTtt  W 

Onian,  eurioua  enstom,  178 

OnJoBs,  aalamniowii^90;  maggots 

ta,  14 
Qranfss^  ealtare^  818;  dropping,  148; 

seedling  culture,  169 
Orehard'honse,     management     48; 


^141,161,988,968,818; 

eaeting  leasee  and  fmi^  87,  repot- 
in^lOL  treatment,  448 

Qnhida--for  amateurs,  11. 811, 419, 469, 
606;  autumn  treatment.  908;  cul* 
tore,  8T8^  489,  hardy  and  half-hardy, 
101;  repotting,  616:  sales,  104;  Sep- 
tembe^flowerin^;  916 

Ormakirk  end  Sontl^ort  PonltryShow, 
lis 

Orthosiphoo  Btamineus,  4T 

Oswest^  Poultry  Show,  t48 

Onndle  Poultry  Show,  58 

Oxaiiaelegans,149 

Uzlip.488 

Osford  Poultry  Skew,  81,166, 860 

Pavdook  PooursT  Show.  146 

Panaies,  for  bedding,  488;   diriding, 

979;  soil  for  potting,  61 ;  wintering 

show,   966;    winter  treatment    of 

^  w^ ; Bhie Kinft604 :  Blue BeU 

Rnffotd  Abbey.  490 

Society,  Scottiah.  98 


ParentaP  influence  on  comb  and  leg 
eokMir,908 


Paris  notes.  888 

Parrot,  cradle  for,  18 

PaaelfloriL  inaignis,  610;  onadzango- 


6U; 


trees. 

jd.Mb 


Peaehee-blotched,  998:  border  for, 
881 ;  crop,  168;  crops  In  house  fail- 
ing, 606;  culture  in  Delaware,  160; 
fruit  on  double,  988 :  kernels  poison- 
ous, 68;  leavee  faUiing,  18;  in  or- 
thxtd  house  floweriess,  61;  repot- 

'^eatment  of  seedlmg, 

oTer4uxuriant.     448, 
..  for  Ttsery  wall,  479, 

en  wall  acd  banie.  i^,  tytufc  and 
teaislBf .    481 ;   weight  ot   orchard 

Peara— bitr>  erack^nj^,  2-ij  ;  cracking, 
TOl^^.  If^^;  aa  diaijrynai  udr.Jnnd  for 
n  WM^H*  ^  ;  dihtfA»^d^  13.7  ;  earlv,  94; 
esp^«r  nufniltfti]^  II ;  gi&ihfrmg, 
m,  late,ai9:  leavei  bliHtcrc],  180; 
for  luvkjotf  140;  forpyrainiijd,  144; 
"BI.   IBfl,   aifi;   ■4il«tJi)r»,    116; 


ifpcsila. 

mlUtiai 


If,  H4 :  atorin  ^,  9^0 '  t  h  l  ri  n  i  Qg, 
H;  trmmmt  untrtiltral,  434,  tv^  :  ajSI- 
ed,UJ;  b  Dew  ZealaDd,  ^^ ;  ited 
Xkirmn^  for  scnUt  wall,  44U,  i.Acy 

PcaS'-icaltDro  Mid  lel^otioi),  QChi ;  for 
duly  •npFlri  ISO;  diieui^,  I8; 
dying,  70 ;  early. 4ft3 :  ]ai«,  £08 ;  n«w, 
m,  in  I    pi««erviDg    gis^,  180; 


Px  A  B — dmiimmd, 
traachJofF    j^rumul    fi-ii*.   4 it;    DIuq 
P«lar,  HE,  ISO;     UUle    G«m,   1^^ 
Jhqi«b'b  Froliile,  llS;  a.  F»  wllaon, 
m  lis 

PeftttuTbUiita,ftao 

PaUrifcmlnnii— anttln^  of,  14f ;  fail- 
iDff,  LOS:  flnt-claee,  ccirtiflciated,  914; 

II f,  as,    leaves  not   cobarintfi    10&; 
ZoEim.L  34H,  donbla.  903 
Pfl]«cypbora  aielUlomita  v*  eoncolor, 

PftmnDn  Prtory  doTpoot^s,  XS 

PentataniaD  I%liueri«e97 

PeojitexhMtJQii,  3^ 

PeoplD^fl  GardfiTi^  )40 

PeraudaJi^   tall    yoUaw    nad    wblla, 

flowerlbjrT  lOfl 
PflHatifuDJa  (NatJonul)  SooiDtr.  J^Bd 
Pertaterijula  Baciety'a  Moetuif^lSd 
FliJ^iisi  graadUollDB.  4S& 
PhiilinaLapiifl  grimdinota  and  aiQabLllB, 

Pbeaeanta^  pctariog^  09 

PLtni^xefl,  eii" 

Pb^'Uoxiira       ..    _..,...,... 

PlireoQi— lnucltwlieat  fer,  M ;  at  Gaii> 
bridge  BhQw^  Sflt ;  canker  In,  B9; 
clatalflcation,  81^;  erttfilly  to.  199^ 
diatraHitd,  SM;  droppjiig  iLi  wiafr, 
B46;  te&n  in  loft,  sHt  ifomff  Mtihi, 
iVi ;  at  HJtobm  mid  Kr«tcr  ^h^vvra, 
105,  l^:  honia  atLachmcot.  369; 
kominif,  17;  houif^  fur,  -llfi;  in* 
E^eDnltPt  207  ',  mmgtiolj.  21G  ;  ^>^Lat 
enpa,  Ql;  polyiza^tr  in,  l4£i>  IK],  SS«I, 
llria;  prJEO  mi«t&ht.'!l,  1(63  :  pfirpd:^^ 
EShow,  71, 91 ;  ronped,  fiijO;  ^xKjutingt 
S04  :  **  Bonera^talilTA  Scinlrv  "  and 
Im  TumblKra,  bffli]  at  Hc^uihaiELptciD, 
iT  ;  thifef  ponialiad.  i^;  waHbinK, 
Slu ;  nrhECh  tu  keep,  EGQ.  410 ;  yfing 
diE^jKn-,  '>ni;  BearflEi.  Boldi.  and 
Mottlftd  Ttimhit-rs,  g4Ja,  12!j :  Cnma- 
Mb,  110;  Urajfijufi*  breodlottt  410; 
pnintfl,  24 L  Tuuni^it  'iM  ;  KtmUnii  ^ttd 
Forefjin  Owls :  IdoLtld^  Hal  J,  and 
Beardi.  40B;  pofnta  of  Ja£4i1]piDji,4Di)  r 
Tuiabi^n,  cfaaailtcatioD.  aao,  com* 
1BOD  FifiitSt  ^%  ShoTt-faoed,  003: 
Turbin'cr^jirafi^SlOj  keeiiLoK  Wood 
in  eaELflimuicnt,  lHi€ 

Pino  Applu  NurtiDry,  1E9 

KtiP  ApplcB,  caltarc,  10G,i&8,  907,  BaO^ 
S7!>,  4iS  ;  uoi  fmitinq'.  £l£  ;  maaa^c* 
uiihDi  ot  fmiUng,  tn  poti,  191;  oia- 
tiipoJatiacu  104  :  for  [uarket,  iOA;  in 
New  ZaaloDdrSSa 

Pise  wood  formiiLii,  1S9 

Piii4?»,  iU 

Pfima  aattriaca,  primuii!,  339;  ia,' 
tltPila  at  aeaaMet  170 

Ptnuses  per  aore,  996 

Piraolea»  literary,  70 

Pit,  beatloR,  f09,  98U  small,  9» ;  Id 
etove,  beattng,  119;  beating  propa- 
"latinKj  SAl 

_^ne-tree  tiinber,  S79 

PLan^boni^  orriuiffeineiit,  51 

PLmtiD^f.  omanicnta],  19.  9Ql  111,  187, 
S:47,  4 IX  404.  ^>(A 

FIxintB,  a  a  doctorB,  ITB;  cnl^c  el 
ftne-foUacpd.  G8 

Pla*  Newman,  al9, 138 

PlumbA^u  l^i^jretitEB  Aui  Cdltitre*  466 

PltiirtB,  AmoriDAD  wUd,  U;  branehiia 
Ayiun,  13S;  NpallorB  imrniitftil«  IB; 
for  auceeBBlQiL.  304:  tree  ncitbeuliie 
m;  (urwall,99fl;  Bt.  Anbert,  as» 

PoiiiiBiDttiaB.  pnJcbenima  cuitorcii  818  ; 
potUnif,  70 

Poland  ben  Bittinj^i.  99 

Po1eu]ODmin  ciErulentn  TJUi^^tum, 
4H4 

PoLkn.  p^Ti>t«ctioc  ipf.lSa 

Pal^anUmteBi  if^,  491;  moving.  VMi 
tbfum-eyi>4,  419 

Polypocliiiini  italic  nm  ctdtorfl,  109 

Potatoes— M  tbftv  are,  ItW,  in,  tlfi; 
b|^»t  early  and  lats,  4ftJj  bbiiJit  and 
oreoaotc,  4^;  crcoB^Jtiiiir,  41(1;  d\i- 
ea%B, «,  11&,  251. 9Se.SU,aUei;ua  ouw, 
M,  anotber,  a7K  dnrlng  wintE^r,  14, 
aTolded,  iSIi,  In  orchard  bouBi-!,  7| 
in  liTJSi.  az^  S^.  in  SiuiiBdx,  84,  Lqrd 
Catboart'Bi  prize*  4l0,  ;ilt ;  fi^r  fowls, 
f*6;  eaJ-1}^  riptjiilnfrt  #71 J  »peH^ 
menti  iJi  ooltiTaUon,  17S ;  i-xtraoi^ 
dinar y^t  460  J  import etl,  S,  IBS;  llgbta 
far  piti,  87  ;  proapccU,  40  :  icleL-Uiiif 
haea,  lm  ;  atcm  tuborB,  101 ;  itaria^ 
aecd.  100:  taklnj^  np  aarlT.  ^1^ 
taborleBa,  SjfiS',  tSU ;  vfHh  inucfa  baulm^ 
ISO;  iuly  Kidh(»y,  ilO;  lla^ae^» 
SeedJlnjTt '-^93 :  Lop's  HaTntiaerftmUb 
K:dna7,ltl»j  Rfid^ldnned  Flourball, 
SandnnlnamL    Early    Kidcey,  iio; 

4S6 
PivtuiUllaHcmatnii.19 

PDt-pOtUTl,  BC 

Pottlog;  soli  lor,  147 ;  asin^  itojies  in, 

Pols,  mode  of  moving  larve,  2Sa 
Poultry— oocninencin^,  7ii:  commen- 
datloQS,  4^;  cottagorfi%  Si,  70:  ox- 
bibhtdd  wbon  lnJ[Lr«d.  B^;  fecdLot^g 
140;  tuod.  £Sj  bauntB,  i^'^*  liCfUid- 
floorB,  BT ;  nonje  and  y^nj,  4B9 ; 
ke^piua:.  BS.^  70,  for  prDtit^  92,  vfiih 
pntM*  i'32,  DD  small  fannH,  110; 
mingllAg,  516 ;  pobl  and  present,  94 ; 
Md  Pigeon  booie^  996,  966;  ibow 


Flaa 


FovLTMT—Continu^d, 

iTlJsr      nthpr    ^jcmph-H,     S'(3;       BbuwA. 

ctii9bttl^^  S^tit  yummitlyi:*  &  jnd(t?8, 

961.  mLiftiiki''4  at,  g(!ia:  atandard  ofaa- 

ractcriaUeB,  3^  ^  vanod  diet  tor,  8^1 
I^riiaroai^ii.    LVfralioB,    Poljastbasoa, 

and  Oilips.  807.  0^7,  449,  fi'4 
Primnla.  Japonlca,  leaves  tn J ttrod>  904, 

Bapporijni?,    42*1;    in     winlar,   408; 

propaffahnsf.    4fl^ ;    japonic*  abort- 

ateminedt  tlA;    TtrtieUlftU  rar,  al- 

jaeaitB,  4a 
PropaiiiiLUng  tank,  R»a-lit>tird,  44ft 
ProteoUn^  pl&ntH^  443 
pmtct^tinn  framea,  lia . 
Pniiiiilla  cipt1iua,80 
Pruning,  what  I  know  ol^  1^1 
PaycbalTia,  480 

Pablio  ganlu&fl,  plapti  frnm,a7S 
PiilltitBt  fnOM  iWiill*in,4S7|  Laying  Ir- 

re4iiilftfly,    1B8;     laying,  UO;    not 

Uy^n|f,  »ti 
Pbmpkuia,  dbo  of.  S64 
Fyruniid  fruit  tFena,  ^dS 
Pyrttbrain^  Uolden,  4B1 
Fyretlimm  Goldeo  F^aUier  for  bedp 

diDg,3(M 


QotHcxs  riLLis0,  sal 


EjiBEiiTa— nasKDivc:,  xxTiNsmi,  S8I ; 
burrnwinij*  4M;  h-cundity  of.  17  ;  for 

F»rofltt  TS:,  140:  iutporL«d,  8S£  ;  keep- 
n^  for  #xbibit]Lin^  4£i);  cLaaa  far 
Bt^l^an  Hare^  100;  EJouLb  Lc^rndnn 
8bow,  laa;  Bonrfy^  ISO:  Kent  and 
BuireF  Show.  307 ;  Mfitropulitan 
ABBOcLation.  3(!S1 

Rafflcaia  Amoldl.  413 

Ealnbow.  luoar,  1^ 

RalBib-niakliig  in  Calif omia,  173 

Raapberriua.  caltnrc,  484^  £L4;  largA, 
£C4i  oritfin  of,  330 ;  plantinif,  SSfij 
pruning,  379 

Rata,  iti  habit.  00,  US 

EaLs,  drirlnit  away,  SSO;  in  pooltry 
boaaDr4L0 

Bed  floweTB  for  Eprinfr,  924 

Red  Bplder,  deBtroyini^,  4!i)3 

R«i{ralo  Poultry  ^havt^  497 

Rep-cittuii;  larf^a  pliLnta,  4^ 

Bbudodr^ndroDB,  cutllnei,  409;  ZTOft^ 
lofT.  £0;  inalayanain,  49-;  madnrlnifi 
i'J&  r  tran^pl&ntincT,  1^ ;  Kiatallll  not 
flow«rini;?t  **l* 

RibatoD  Pippin,  WS^  ISO 

Rivlnaa,470 

Eoadaido  BorecnSj  Hi 

BoobdalD  Rabbit  Hhow,  164 

RoufaGH  falcate  cultOura,  IBS 

Rocket,  old  donbin  wblt«,  32 

Root-pmaing,  a&9.  fruit  trees,  940 

Koota*  adrentltioui.  597 

Rosaiiaoi,  aasoojfatlcma  ot,  Hi 

Roi«^water  dlstminii.  18 

RoBea-aDtumnaL  »(S,  9S1,  411 ;  bank 
of,  49S;  BaUi  Sbow,  $;  buOding.  14, 
70;  budB  drcmptng,  m;  loaf-^att^r 
bco.ee:  at  Cbflab.unt,23;  i:»<ddlin|jr, 
413 ;  olBHalfying,  70;  cbmbinfr.  ^^, 
far  green hoDsc,  Ml;  (jolleotion  of, 
140;  cured  of  milidew,  104;  Gryatal 
Palace.  T,  taBlinv  at.  430;  oottiugB, 
p^aparinit,  EO,  atrlkinff,  &1.  e6 ;  eleo- 
ilon,^70,OiO,SSl,S4e,071,li»;  errors 
In  CDllnre,  879;  Wut  of  Ea^laiid 
Bboff,  78;  imliiUtiDg,  489;  for  ex- 
blbUion,  417 ;  In  ekp«aed  pJa<i«i,  487 ; 
forelDfT,  4l«  4i!?3,  and  eg-IccUoh  forj 
440;  black  fungiiB  on,  8&J;  a  Oer- 
man'B  cGinpIaint.  la/S;  jfrcen,  99  \ 
grteiiHSantrad*  SS;  not  jrrown  by 
exhibitor,  870;  a  fmmble  abool, 
190 ;  Heir«irordaltlre  Snow,  11 ;  laanlnff 
from  a  Roifl,  19&;  judging,  4£9«50£; 
at  KensiDfft^t  8 ;  mJld«  Wt  141 ;  more 
about.  8£7;mo[uiy  jirawth  on,  304; 
new,  Eij;  nomcDclaturt,  417:  peg- 
ging down,  14  I  pinching  dwtirftt,  301 ; 
planting,  3li  I,  Manctti-atock^dt  4D3  ; 
newly-planted,  SHO;  in  poti,  i'Jiii 
potted,  40ii;  pnmingf  SOi/,  819;  re- 
planting,  44»:  on  own  roots,  44V  ; 
Sbow  at  Bile-Gomte  Robert,  dt, 
390.  986,  364;  aelset,  4^  *4»:  w 
]fi4;tloD,  176 ;  at  a  Bbow^  6* :  aoil  for, 
310;  fllocka,  4fl3,  in,  froifl  cuttinffB. 
829;  tranaplantiug,  Ifl,  40^;  on 
trellia,  403 ;  Baronne  do  Maynard^ 
E9;  Briar  atockB,  370;  Franroifl 
La«hannb,  B4fl ;  Manettl  BVigk  lof. 
135,  3iS,  SSSt  SS9^  434,  483  ;  on  Manettl 
Btook,  9^9;  Mar^oliaL  NieL  09,  Sl^; 
Tbouaai  Hoth?cn,  d^e.,  3^ if;  Mdlle. 
GicUe  3erUi!>d.  4d;  Safrano  too 
Jargp,  840  ;  President  Tmeri,  890 

BdRB  Pouitrv  Sbiiw,  H^ 

BabuB  dtllcJoBUB,  303 

Raat,  preTuntlng,  EGG 

Rjhope  Poultry  iiboWj  I9j 

BUJLD  Pliiith,148 

Bt,  taul'i  Catb4>dTat,  gardeaing  in, 

Selria,    bloolor,    ^£c,    oaltozav  4I£; 

aplendenf ,  4»4 
aailfraga  Kotanhyf,  897 
SiaolD  on  Poach  trcHjii,  14 
floLeDiiaa  ludiiiiUy  b^oiely/^7fi 
ScfttcUaiias  and  Uielr  coliare,  61 


Sea-Vale,  cnJtiiTft.  27J);    fn^rclsfr,   433 

M-rdJirtei*.  VlH 

Stwjtr^nti,!  I'uuiirj  :jhow,  im.  130,  iso 

Seed-bupper  for  aviary,  4&8 

Selkirk  Fonltry  Bhow.  CIS 

Beoecjo  Haworthii.^O 

Sewage,  aa  a  fertiUBer,  391 ;  btmie,  a 
safe  and  mo^t  Taiuablc  fertiliter, 
167,  £11;  Tiroatably  employwl,  um 

FIbadc  for  uawcin^  4& 

Hhu-dea  and  shpltitrtt,  4*  t^  75, 11& 

Sh^ep.  trc«B  not  <^at<!n  by,  4DS 

Sbopbi^rdla  argii^uteat  430 

ShoniM  brn»\iTLcd^  939 

Shnihfl,  fi»r  aDother  aeaaon,  for  noretn, 
493 ;  qcildk'gro^winjir  near  tUe  i^m, 
100;  with  inrf  over  roots,  80 

SJlfne  Uooko^l,  m 

Silk,  reeling  luad  BUkwortns,  E5;  ftom 
(lilkwtinnB.  AA 

SilkiTom^ulturie  in  England,  lOU 

Single  birds,  eihibitinj;,  14 

iklDl,^  tofteninf?,  47i 

Blngit  00 

Snowdrops.  Cri[naan,i80 

Boil,  improTlng,  S3 

BoUa,  their  variety  and  tuet  In  cnl* 
tlTatioo,  66, 99 

Salanuni  Capiicaatnun  lienios.  403 ; 
not  pukBonoai,il9 

Sultya  ]in«fLriB,  iSfi 

Sci^nerlla  Beneoni,  187 

^outdport  winter  gardens,  810 

Bo»-Lng,4S8 

^paia'ji  Crult  produce,  27 

Bpalding  Ponltry  Sbow.  18 

gpauitb  cockerel's  faoQ  nsd-markAd, 
4S0;  ooaVi  faoe,  110;  diioalottr^, 
9fi4;  featber-eatera,  W»;  face,  48i: 
fowl  oatarrbed,  B9fi ;  le^a^  mt 

Bf inach.  Flaoden^  Boeda  of,  im 
^  Spirffla  JapoDjca,  after  flowerinjt,  88; 
fwrclnjt.  470 :  in  fraaae,  UB 

Stojitford  PonJtry  flbaur,  E4 

Standurd  obarauterietit>8  of  nonltryi 
979,  343,  427;  ponltiy  epodiucni' 
muaouiiit  r»ld 

Stand  far  plants,  4711 

Slatuca  in  gurd£nB,ltO 

Btokc  NowiDgtou  Cliry&ajitberaiini 
Show.  £79 

SUttJ.^  f raits  and  kard  floU,  lit} 

StoTo.  cb'uuDg  iron,  319;  plAntB  for 
wlnUr  sLiid  liprmg  flowering?.  loO 

fitrawberrlofl  —  barrtiri  plajita.  IS; 
beds,  planting,  133  ;  cultnre^  57, 109, 
117,  la»r  and  merits,  HO,  173,  pot,  SWJ?, 
8Ll^;  furcing.  401,  473,  h^»i  for,  368, 
for  carSyi  14 ;  fraiting  foreed  kt  se- 
aond  ^car,  W ;  planting  out  totted 
for  a  main  orup,  1:1 ;  gossip,  ^T ;  gra^s 
In  beda,  I  ho  ;  Itieieot^.  70 :  largo,  SDi: 
late  and  oarly,  85;  mnnairemcnt, 
194;  manur*  Jor^  14;  misdiiwtd,  IS  ; 
new,  113;  not^a  on.  1^;  planting, 
Ott  im,  3*3,  replantinjr,  &1&;  newly- 
planted  fmlting,  389;  H«pteinbeF 
pLanUHJ,  43S;  In  pots,  179.  403;  old 
plants  r,  runn  era,  J63  ;  pottlci^.  Ut ; 
mnneTn,  i&tia  ii  poor  aoiU  !^ ;  ftir 
succession,  38;  not  fiwnliinjir,  4 Lift  j 
rarietiea,  67;  Tbe  ConliteitB,  llfl ; 
Early  Crimaon  Pine,  11!^;  Rnchan- 
treen.  113;  Exc&leior,  114;  t^irJubn 
FalntafT,  US;  aipsy  ^ucoAi  L^^; 
Fair  T^dy,  114 ;  Uautboitt  culture, 
SaO;  ripftwft'd  Wonder,  1& J 

Straw  mat  mokinif.  11  & 

SnnMowcr  and  itn  uaes,  143 

Sntton'a  Eoot  Bbow,  440;  trial  fsrm, 
79 

SyQamoni  and  Plana  trees,  979 

Byringodca  pnlcbclla,  SIQ 

Table  DacouTiOKi  at  tbm  CVf^rhh 

F«  LACK,  £33 
Tac«oDia,  LuttifniE,  397;  manliiata,  04 
Tan,   arcttind  O^KJBeberry  trcda,   14; 

b'CHl,  itmtfEiB  in,  ^am 
TaunEon  iJi^auc  8how,  1£8 
Ternu'o  walk  and  ulopq^  ^9 
Terrier  Bill  .Tohuaon»  17 
Thoru  lic^Tge  pi  an  ting,  EIO 
Thrlptd  and  mealy  bog  on  p]aiita,?OD 
Tbunbcrgia  a  la  La,  79 
ToadA  in  a  tfarden,  GO 
TobacL-ci  jnlce,  S3S 
Todeii  BUptrba  culture,  143 
Todmordcw  Poultry  ShLjw,SOe 


Tomatoes,  97 Ii;  from  cuttinitB,  8RI  ; 
for  euttintrs,  413;  a  deception,  41; 
ft  few  aorta,  2m,  3S8  ;   for  June,  399 ; 


not  f  mi  ling,  ICNJ;  New  Strawberry 

Dwarf,  70,  95 
Tonbrirfge  Wells  Ponltry  Bhow,  839 
Tortworth  Court,  1£3 
Tottetb  Park  (xardenera' AaBoclatJou, 

810 
Tra  ehell  u  m  csraleum ,  S9 
Tresdogar  PoaJtry  Shaw,  500, 508 
Treti^pljmting,     munbA*      for,     IM; 

theory  and  praLtLce,  IH 
TTi'iz'H  support  injur«±d.  Id 
Trenching'.  377 
Tricks  of  irade,  154 
Trolly  tuT  tree^moTlng.  401 
Tubbinjf  lanfc  plants,  m^ 
Tulips,  Jii  beary  aoil,  819 ;  icle43t  early, 

145 
Tnnibler?,  Sbort-faoed,  |^ 
I'tiiwoiir,  Oi  fuwlV  Ijieaat,  804;   neiu 

lowl'»veut,9a8 


▼iii 
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Tnnbridge  Wells  Hortionltand  So- 
ciety's 8bow.  S8 

Turf  for  pottinff.  W 

Turkeys,  breedug.  467  ;  Cmo  swollen, 
SM ;  fattening,  M6. 888:  ttroUflo.  185 ; 
points  BioUhr.  88;  prolifio,  IM ;  Um 


Ulvbhstov  Bibd  Show,  476 
Urari  poison,  61  Itt 


VaXiLOTa  puepcwia  ftrtu  fLO  wmKnro, 

869:  BWOTTXMO,  881 
Van  Haansbergen,  testimonial  to  Mr., 

64 
Van  Hoatte's  Nursery,  608 
Vanilla  in  oonsenratory,  887 
Varieties  of  fowls  together,  804 
Vegetable  l£arrow,  enltore,  180;  not 

swelling,  60 
Vegetables,    first -olass-oertifleated, 

SaO;  old,  under  new  names,  86;  for 

winter  sowing,  616 ;  seeds  sowing, 

S60 
Veratmm  nigmm  soil.  108 
Verbena  Tenosa  and  pnlohalia,  481 
Vermin-infested  garden,  S84 
Veronioa  nrpestris,  88 
VersehafT^lf s  Nursery,  147 
Vienna    Unirersal  Eznibitlon,  178; 

prises,  MS 
"  me  Onltiire  under  QImSi"  28 


Vinerien,  106;  back  wall,  808,  plants 
for,  87,  and  Gaoumber  house,  860; 
heating,  88,  860;  management,  40, 
f«.  ISI,  ^f^.  "IH:  ftri*.  pit  f<>r  pT^flt, 
^^:  T   =■  ■■  .  1  ■■ ,     .    :,    .■:'.■  ;:Lie, 

VlDc^-^bitrdcx  fur,  41^4  for  icraaDfarjTiie, 
iKr  mwMn-fft  S&9j  lUftnAtt'BnhDiit,  401; 
euUufo,  In  of  xuanp,  i3rt;  mire 
tr?ii4^c-itJ  cuLlaro  of,  ^Lt;  fur  lh/  of 
tl.uirfl,  2ftl;  far  fordHif.  flW,  (-.irly, 
Rl^;  nraftlDi,;,  Htt,  in  itruwi-l  vJii.pjr. 
iTS:  m  i^Qeniiiiuse^S;  uMi^f  ilaLed 
f^last.  SiMI:  far  umUl  LLoaaa.  H4; 
ia&vea,  br<tVfUG4t  U,  dlHeaavJ.  88, 
Boalded*  7.  rotdUTlDi;.  tff):  lifting, 
408;  Hadetrs,  tiT  ;  milJontxJ,  tl.  \m, 
880 ;  pLantiitfr.  ^,  b^.  ^i5:  t^rnnitig, 
448,  fn  vraanbuasQ.  Z^L  foJei.  -^6; 
ri>d  Hiiider  oii«  1S3,  and  tJirit^M  «• 
(11;  rcmoYiEu!  i>lil  Klduifl.  IJ* J  ■  M- 
plLLntlDffp  S'il;  ffiLirtf}  cthutod,  'J '9; 
«o*l#ciii^  i'Ji;  B&ooti,  HmrriBiC.  lML 
mtEdi'Wt-d,  li^V;  Doil  fuiT.  Hl&j  not 
fliit5i.^*eiliOf+  £1*0;  anki  ittLer  fr-iit 
trooA  r4:iT  Uouno,  40i ;  ImnjipUTieLag 
!4(1,  SffT:  uDheaUhy.  «!»  Jm%  iJ4; 
for  ;n-»and.  vinery,  3W ;  fnr  lite 
vinery.  fl'JO;  wintPf  trnrtUtiont,  .iliO; 
BfAdreBfiftld  Caori,  m-.  Mill  tiifl 
Hjiinbtirgh.  -««;  Moaeat  caltafe, 
04 'T  Mdioat  imd  H^mburffb  io- 
BQtbQr,  IM.    Set  Qtoifi** 


Vintage,  in  Franoe,  150;  in  Hungary, 

V:       .  wiirlAbeddM.^U^ 

Vi      L„  dividing.  a79 

VJ  >  ;h,  in  Bniuma  »nd  wifltflTf  HO; 
in  A  f^reen In-line),  IfKS ;  priiai  for, 
400:  tTBO&plnMinf;.  33;  pot-^altlira 
of  Ct^ir^  VcApciilUan  Ld  pii>li<,  4i0 

1«(  liiiiif.sffl 

"W  rJli&li,  «7i  J  fnatH>  hit  of 

i:  1        iH  for  lijw,  8W :  tree*,  citig- 

]-^yte.lp  V^t;  west.  JfOJt  fir,  IWi 
WnlLft.  covefimff  ^tai  unl  iouth*  W; 

reiLra  ah  Ok^'i^niLl  cDrdi>u  fur^  GO; 

^v[^lng  for  frtiit  tro^m,  **Sl 

HVlI-juII  CotUjnr  IIi>tipital  AxhJbiUon, 

"W        union  Patk+  opening,  2< 

"W     IcLuirtnn  iita  caltkvjitar.  i!a* 

HV     I  #.  1U4J  de«tro)Ln(?.  ^^l,  '^1,110, 

1     .,  .i?3.  4<]il,  44fi;  and  fruu.  Sf'i 
^,l^'^-t^ntU6il,  catf£,  pIouhui^.  iHri 

"W  I  f'uUiire,  a?H 

W  '  in  wiuteJ-t  £5!) 

"WjiK-tm  Ji'L^ttitry  utiow»4dfi 

Wax;,  vnVAriDf  far  lOikLog  tlAjw^^n,  56 

'Weejfl,  in  oouirvy  kfH^  439 ;  ki  I U  n^.  3&a ; 

and  oU  of  TltdoL  «B:  on  wfcika,  64; 

on  l4wn  doBtToyingj  ra 


W^4Sk.  work  for,  It.  ai,  49,  «T«  ft4.  104 
144,  141,  IMj  ITI,  SUM,  jsa.  aJl7.  iST,  876, 
S^,  817.  S38,  Kf^it  ^"^H,  4(Ki.  4^4.  44  S.  480. 
4^1,  SI  a;  dtJieiTi  of  Las^L.  1^.H^40.68, 
HS.  lO^H  1^.  ^*%  1^>«  ^^^'  =^^»  ^^*  288, 
354,  ?77h  ^Sfl,  Sia,  SOS,  S&7,  a'i^H  4fii,  4i5, 
41fl»4j<].49t,  514  ,  _^, 

Wackii  *  Co/R  *'  DoJttfins  tot  Hortl- 
oollural  DniklEn{fii>  Hi 

WeoviL  |{Tubti,  de^lroivixiKT  3^1 

'WetvU*,tr»pptiiR,uyT 

W(>Hloaljirir  til 

W' fttward  Hi-  Pijiiltry  Shcm.  &ff 

Wlu-a[  bhir^iU  tf? 

"Wh^tltr'a  titinvrr.H 

Wljit(>j  P  jultry  Show,  laa.ill 

"WiiiJowboJE  pUuta,  41i 

"WlFidnw-boKo*  In  winter.  SS9    _.  ^. 
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CALENDAR. 

Month 

Day 

of 

Week. 

JULY  8-9, 1878. 

Ayerage  Teraoera- 1  Kain  in 
tore  near  Lonaon.    48  years. 

uSm. 

San 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Tear. 

i 

8 
9 

Th 

F 
8 

Sun 
M 
Tn 
W 

Bog  days  begin. 

Oiiord  and  West  of  England  Boee  Shows. 

West  Kent  Hortieoltoral  Show. 

4  SUHDAT  ATTSB  TkI»ITY. 

Ueettnff  of  Entomological  Society,  7  p.k. 
Wolreifaampton  and  Stamford  Hortleoltaral 
Boyal  Botanic  Sooiety's  Show.            [Shows. 

7i5* 
76.1 
77.1 
76.0 
78.7 
74.0 
74,1 

60.2 
50.2 
50.8 
50.8 

5ao 

49.4 

Mean. 
62.1 
68.2 
68.7 
63.4 
62.2 
62.0 
61.8 

15 
17 
19 
22 
20 
18 

m.     h 
51af8 
61     8 

52  8 

53  8 

54  8 

55  8 

56  8 

m.     h. 
17af8 
17     8 
16      S 
16     e 
15     8 
15      8 
14      8 

m.     h. 

after. 

0      2 
16      8 
86      4 
57      6 
15      7 
22      8 

m.     h. 

mORL 

6     0 
20     0 
86     0 
59      0 
81      1 
16     2 

Dajs. 

10 
11 
12 
.  18 
14 
15 

m.   s. 
8    55 
4      6 
4    16 
4    96 
4    86 
4    45 
4    M 

164 
186 
186 
167 
188 
189 
190 

^    From  obMrTAtknis  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-thzee  years,  the  average  day  Immperatnre  of  the  week  is  75.3^;  and  its  night  tempezatuM 
60.2°.    Hm  graatost  heat  iras97^  on  the  5th,  1852;  and  the  loweat  cold  88°,  on  the  9th,  1868.    The  greatest  faU  of  laln  was  0.82  inch. 

EVENING  MUSINGS  FOR  PLAIN  PEOPLE.— No.  6. 

VINE  CULTURE. 

» N  continuation  of  the  musings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  simplifying  Grape -culture,  so  that 
all  who  have  means  may  "  grow  their  own 
Grapes,"  a  sort  of  protectionist  whisper  sug- 
gests another  matter,  What  are  the  trade- 
growers  and  fruiterers  to  do?  First,  the 
niiiterers  sell  hut  few  Grapes  to  those  who 
have  gardens,  and  the  trade-growers  will 
find  customers  for  ail  they  can  produce 
amongst  those  who  have  not  gardens.  I 
have  always  observed  that  those  having  gardens,  and 
fruit  happening  to  be  scarce,  are  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing a  sapply  very  begrudgingly.  It  is,  after  all,  only 
natxural  that  this  should  be  so,  as  entering  on  a  phase  of 
housekeeping  which  had  not  been  taken  into  account  in 
iheir  calculations.  As  a  rule,  a  person  having  no  garden 
vnHf  according  to  his  means,  invest  freely  in  all  kmds  of 
fruit,  including  Grapes,  and  eat  and  enjoy  it  without  the 
BHghtest  compunction  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  if  a  person 
who  might  have  a  vinery,  and  yet  lacks  this  useful  struc- 
ture, happens  to  purchase  a  few  Grapes,  they  may  be 
remarkably  good,  but  they  are  almost  sure  to  have  an 
unwelcome  fruit-shop  smack  about  them,  and  a  nasty 
after-taste  of  perhaps  58.  to  10«.  per  pound  to  destroy 
l^eir  relish.  No,  this  class  will  not  ouy  Grapes,  but 
scores  may  grow  them  who  have  not  yet  thought  to  do 
60,  and  if  they  have,  they  are  only  to  be  deterred  by 
some  subtle  mysteries  of  culture,  or  haunted  by  pre- 
conceived or  instilled  notions  of  ruinous  expense.  Con- 
sidering the  mystery  a  myth,  and  the  frightful  cost  non- 
existent, I  with  a  clear  conscience  advise  sJl  who  have  the 
means  of  doing  so  to  grow  Grapes.  It  is  urged  on  every 
point  on  the  owner  by  possession  of  them  for  his  own 
use,  and  a  possible  disposal  of  any  surplus  in  his  district 
znarket,  and  thus  providing  the  public  with  that  of  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  leaving  the  higher-class  produce  of  skilled  market- 
growers  for  the  demands  of  those  able  and  willing  to 
supply  themselves  at  its  higher  worth. 

A  more  extensive  adoption  of  plain  simple  Grape- 
growing  would  be  benefit  to  many  and  injury  to  none. 
The  tons  of  foreign  produce  imported  every  season  are  a 
sufGLcient  proof  that  there  is  room  for  all  that  can  be 
grown  at  nome,  and  grown,  too,  at  a  cost  remunerative 
to  the  vendor  and  reasonable  to  the  purchaser.  The 
practice  is  steadily  growing  for  clergymen,  professional 
men,  and  farmers  to  go  into  fruit-growing  as  a  means  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment,  and  it  is  all  the  more  pleasurable 
if  it  pays  its  way.  This  is  a  hopeftil  sign.  Some  of  them 
are  turning  their  attention  to  Grapes,  and  the  more  who 
follow  suit  the  better.  A  clergyman  can  preach  no  worse 
nor  be  less  zealous  in  his  important  duties,  a  feumer  farm 
no  worse,  a  professional  man  be  less  active  and  usefiil,  by 
engaging  in  a  pursuit  so  pure  and,  shall  I  add,  humanis- 
ing ?  as  any  horticultural  exercise.  Experience,  however, 
proves  that  suehj  pursuits  act  beneficially  as   healthy 
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stimulants,  assisting  to  a  better  and  more  cheerful  fulfil- 
ment of  the  sterner  duties  and  purposes  of  life. 

There  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  pursuits  being 
more  freely  and  generally  entered  on.  It  is  true  it  is  only 
sentimental,  but  is  yet  in  a  certain  degree  formidable. 
We  have  the  best  authority  as  to  one  who  could  not  dig, 
and  to  beg  was  ashamed ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  in  the  matter  of  firuit,  there  are  many  who 
cannot  give,  and  to  sell  they  are  ashamed;  but  strong- 
minded,  clear-headed,  and  good-hearted  men  are  break- 
ing down  such  paltry  barriers,  and  indeed  it  is  time  they 
did,  and  save  the  tons  of  fruit,  that  cannot  be  given,  from 
rotting  in  the  stores.  There  is  nothing  strained  or  ima- 
ginative here,  but  it  is  all  hard  and  veritable  fact ;  yet  in 
saying  this  it  is  as  freely  admitted  that  there  are  many 
who  can  give  and  do  give,  many  who  have  both  the 
means  and  the  will  to  do  so.  All  honour  to  such  men,  and 
may  their  numbers  increase  ;  but  of  those  who  have  the 
means  to  give  o'r  sell,  and  where  selfishness  forbids  the 
one  and  pride  the  other,  the  sooner  they  are  "  educated  "  to 
a  better  and  more  reasonable  course  of  action  the  better. 
Nothing  can  be  more  proper  and  legitimate,  more  reason- 
able and  right,  than  that  a  clergyman,  for  instance,  should 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  means  at  his  dispossi — that 
he  should,  if  his  inclination  disposed  him,  eke  out  his, 
in  many  cases,  scanty  income  by  selling  his  surplus  fruit. 
Many  a  one  of  his  class  would  find  a  house  of  Grapes  a 
source  of  profit  and  congenial  occupation  to  himself,  and 
would  also  confer  a  favour  on  his  district  by  bringing 
this  delicious  home-grown  fimit  within  the  reach  of  his 
neighbours. 

Not  long  ago  a  clergyman  invited  me  to  confer  with 
liiTw  on  his  garden — a  garden  of  fine  soil.  My  advice 
was,  Grow  fruit  freely.  His  reply  was  pertinent  to  the 
present  subject.  "  That  is  just  what  I  should  like. .  I 
should  enjoy  it  as  a  nice  employment,  but  what  am  I  to 
do  with  the  finiit  ?  I  know  what  I  should  like  to  do,  I 
should  like  to  give  some  away — distribute  it  about  where 
it  might  be  needed  or  valued — and  sell  the  rest  to  pay 
expenses.  But,  then,  if  I  give  to  one  I  must  give  to  aD, 
not  where  I  like,  but  where  they  like,  or  I  shall  not  have 
peace,  and  if  I  sell  it  I  shall  get  further  wrong  still,  so 
f^TY}  in  a  dilemma,  and  cannot  decide  what  to  do."  I  have 
given  his  words  as  literally  as  memory  allows.  Now,  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion,  had  the  case  been  my  own, 
that  I  should  feel  to  have  done  ample  justice  to  the  position 
by  considering  it  five  minutes  at  the  utmost,  and  then 
have  gone  on  planting ;  but  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  being 
made,  perhaps,  of  ruder  stuff.  However,  he  has  planted, 
and  I  hope  will  live  to  eat,  and  give,  and  sell  his  fruit  in 
peace.  Amongst  the  rest  he  has  planted  Vines,  and  ought 
to  plant  more  ;  he  planted  them  just  in  the  ordinary  soil 
with  evident  misgivings,  as  he  could  not  think  they  would 
g  y  in  that  way  when  everybody  else  carted  soil  and  made 
borders ;  but  he  has  had  "  proof  of  the  pudding,"  and  is 
satisfied  now.  The  growth  of  these  Vines  is  as  perfect  as 
one  need  wish  to  see,  being  remarkably  stout  and  short- 
jointed,  and  with  pith  at  a  minimum.  Not  a  vestige  of 
turf,  manure,  bones,  or  other  stimulant  forms  any  part 
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of  their  feediog-gronnd,  which  is  in  all  points  similar  to  the 
rest  of  the  garden,  bat,  as  before  mentioned,  the  soil  is  good. 
Trees  and  shrubs  grow  with  a  healthy  vigoar,  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting a  plethoric  laxariance.  Wherever  this  is  the  case 
Vines  will  grow,  and  are  sare  to  prodnoe  nsefal  fruit  without 
the  trouble  and  espouse  of  elaborate  border-preparation,  which 
is  too  often  only  an  elaborate  superfluity  and  a  costly  mistake. 

This  assertion,  howeTor,  ought  to  be  proved,  and  as  one 
example  is  as  good  as  ten,  it  shall  be  given.  It  will  show  how 
a  border  was  spoiled,  and  this  may  possibly  be  as  instructive 
as  telling  of  the  reofcifioation  of  the  error  and  how  the  n«ew 
border  was  made.  II  will  also  show  how  to  kill  a  house  of 
Vines  as  well  and  as  completely  as  a  house  of  Cucumbers. 

**  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  my  pupil,  **  to  build  the 
viBMry,  and  want  to  know  about  the  border,  what  I  am  to 
take  out  and  what  to  put  in  without  going  to  a  great  expense." 
In  this  case  fair  useful  Grapes  were  required,  and  not  grand 
exhibition  specimens;  indeed,  with  the  best  border  in  the 
world  he  could  not  have  produced  sooh.  Being  a  plain  man, 
and  wanting  only  plain  Grapes,  he  must  have  plam  instruc- 
tions. They  proved  too  plain,  and  in  trying  to  improve  them 
surreptitiously  he  was  driven  to  three  thijDgs,  and  none  of 
theji  particularly  pleasant — viz.,  he  nearly  killed  his  Vines, 
begged  my  pardon  for  disobedience  (of  course  as  a  bait  to 
farther  aid),  and  incurred  a  cost  of  £20  in  taking  the  spoiled 
border  out  and  making  a  new  one.  The  natural  soil  of  the 
border's  site  was  a  brown  loam  indined  to  be  strong ;  it  was  a 
foot  deep,  rather  rich  by  frequent  manurings — ^juflt  auch  a  soil  as 
would  grow  a  capital  crop  of  Wheat — and  rested  on  a  tenacious 
and  nasty-lookiiig  marl.  Would  the  Vine  roots  go  into  this 
subsoil ;  and  if  so,  what  then  7  Well,  rather  than  incur  the 
expense  of  removing  it  or  concreting,  I  relied  on  the  evidence 
of  some  Apricot  trees  growing  alongside,  which  were  perfectly 
clean,  healthy,  and  fruitful,  and  simply  counselled  adding  to 
the  foot  of  good  soil  another  foot  of  turf  pared  from  the  road- 
Bide,  and  all  worked  well  together.  .  No  manure  or  other  stimu- 
lant was  judged  necessary,  but  any  given  was  to  be  applied 
entirely  to  the  surface,  leaving  it  to  the  Vines  to  choose  be- 
tween the  hungry  soil  at  the  bottom  and  a  rich  feeding-ground 
at  Ihe  top. 

Now,  for  the  carrying  ont  these  instmotions,  or  rather  the 
non-oanying  out,  and  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  This  was 
the  commencement :  "Now,  my  lads,  for  this  border;  get  your 
barrows  and  tools.  I've  had  Mr.  Wright,  but  we  ean  improve 
on  him.  He  says.  Work  a  foot  of  turf  in.  What's  turf  ?  I 
uean  muck,  and  plenty  of  it.  We  will  juat  top  it  with  turf  to 
take  him  in,  and  when  he  sees  the  Grapes  he  'U  say,  *  I  told 
you  the  turf  would  do  it,  and  muck  was  not  necessary.'  Then 
I  shall  have  him  with  his  manure  only  as  a  top-dressing ;  bat 
I  want  muck  at  top,  and  bottom,  and  all  through,  and  I  mean 
to  have  it,  and  show  the  gardeners  how  to  grow  Grapes.  They 
have  about  as  many  fancies  as  the  doctors,  who  nearly  killed 
my  wife,  and  took  me  all  my  time  to  get  her  out  again." 

I  advised,  as  the  only  way  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  Vines, 
putting  on  6  inches  more  of  top-dressing,  to  be  kept  regularly 
moist,  the  top  growth  also  to  be  kept  moist  and  shaded.  This 
was  to  induce  the  emission  of  roots  round  the  cellars  of  the 
Vines,  and  it  suoceeded.  Every  root  that  went  into  the  border 
perfectly  healthy  in  the  spring  was  cut  off  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  new  surface  or  stem  roots  encouraged  to  carry  on  the  Vines. 

Now  to  the  future.  Not  many  will  triumph  over  the  van- 
quished and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  But  before  a  word  ot 
advice  was  given  every  spoonful  of  the  spoilt  border  must 
come  out.  It  was  no  small  a£fair.  It  was  entirely  refilled 
with  turf  blackened  with  soot  as  it  was  put  in,  and  mixed 
freely  with  lumpy  charcoal.  The  owner  has,  in  his  abundance 
of  Grapes,  so  far  forgot  his  loss ;  and  so  far  from  the  meana  of 
front  ventilation  being  deficient,  it  has  not  been  used  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  extent  it  might  have  been,  otherwise  he  would  not 
produce  such  Grapes  as  he  is  now  cuttings  But  this  touches 
on  another  and  distinct  phase  of  Grape-culture,  which  must 
be  deferred  for  another  "  evening's  musing."— J.  Wbioht. 


EOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
July  2md. 
Thx  great  Rose  Show,  which  for  soaie  years  past  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  National  Rose  Siiow,  closely  followed  Bath 
and  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  a  decided  success,  the  exhibitors 
being  numerous,  and  the  trusses  shown  of  the  highest  merit. 
Ome  unfortunate  ciroumstauoe,  however,  threatened  to  mar  the 
effect  of  the  Show  (which  filled  the  two  coxuervatory  corridors), 


and  caused  serious  loss  to  the  Society.  We  learned  that  the 
staging  and  green  baize  used  at  the  Bath  Show  were  dispatched 
from  the  Show  ground  at  that  city  on  Monday  at  one  o'clock, 
and  the  railway  company  had  not  delivered  the  goods  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  The  result  was  that  stagine  had  to  be  impro- 
vised, and  mucn  woodwork  cut  to  waste,  while  in  the  morning 
trestles,  tabling,  and  empty  boxes  were  revealed  in  all  their 
nakedness;  but  this  was  subsequently  remedied  before  the 
public  were  admitted  by  the  purchase  of  new  baize,  of  course 
putting  the  Society  to  a  heavy  expense,  which  would  not  have 
been  incurred  had  the  goods  arrived  in  reasonable  time.  Be- 
sides the  Rose  Show,  the  most  liberal  prizes  offered  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  amounting  to  J£98,  brought  tosether,  not  the 
most  extensive,  but  by  far  the  best  collection  of  fruits  we  have 
seen  for  years.  Leaving  these,  however,  for  more  particular 
notice  further  on,  we  will  return  to  the  Roses,  taking  the  nur- 
serymen's classes  first. 

Ill  Glass  1,  seventy-two  single  trusses,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  first  with  splendid  examples  of  Camille  Bemardin,  John 
Hopper,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Etienne  Levet,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Ex- 

Ction  de  Brie,  Marie  Baumann,  Alice  Dureau,  Duke  of  JSdin- 
rh,  Antoine  Ducher,  La  France,  Horace  Vernet,  Marquise 
de  Gibot,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Due  de  Bohan,  Marquise  de  Mor- 
temart,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Leopold  Hausburff,  Dr.  Andry, 
Vicomte  Vigier,  Francois  Louvat,  and  Madame  Tn^rdse  Levet. 
These  and  others  were  very  hurge  and  fine,  but  a  trifle  wanting 
in  freshness.  Second  came  Mr.  Cranston,  of  King's  Acre,  Here- 
ford, with  fine  trusses,  mostly  very  fresh,  among  which  we  par- 
ticularly noticed  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Laurent,  John  Hopper, 
Victor  Verdier,  Le  Rhone,  Francois  Michelon,  Xavier  Ohbo, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Etienne  Levet,  Duke  of  Edinburcrh,  Annie 
Laxtott,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Horace  Vernet,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Edward  Morren,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  The  third  and  fourth- 
prize  collections  also  contained  many  fine  blooms  of  the  above 
varieties,  the  exhibitors  being  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
and  Messrs.  Mitchell,  of  Piltdown.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  SaHsbnry, 
was  Ukewiee  in  the  field.  Mr.  Cranston  was  more  succeaafal  in 
the  class  for  three  trusses  of  forty-eight  varieties,  taking  the 
first  place  with  splendid  trusses  of  La  France,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Edward  Morren,  Xavier  OUbo,  Mart'cbal  Niel,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Maurice 
Bemardin,  Victor  Verdier,  Countess  of  Oxford,  &c.  Second 
came  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  and  third.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
each  with  remarkably  fine  trusses ;  ana  fourth,  Mr.  Keynes. 

For  twenty-four  varietiee,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  Turner 
was  first  with  splendid  exami>les  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
second ;  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  third,  and  Mr.  Cant 
fourth.  In  the  class  for  the  same  number,  single  trueses,  the 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford,  Mr.  Cant,  Mr.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Cranston. 

Coming  now  to  the  amateurs'  olaasee  we  found  a  remarkably 
good  competition.  First,  for  forty-eight  single  trusses,  came 
T.  Laxton,  Esq.,  of  Stamford,  who  had  large  and  delightfully 
fresh  trusses  of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Camille  Bemardin,  Dr.  Andry, 
and  these  were  only  a  few  out  of  many  equally  good.  Mr.  Ingle, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Round,  Birch  Hall,  Colchester,  waa  an  excellent 
second;  Rev.  G.  Arkwri^ht,  Pencombe  Rectory,  third,  and 
J.  HoUingworth,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  thir^-six  trusses,  Mr.  Baker,  Heavitree, 
Devon,  maintained  his  Cfrvstal  Palace  position  by  taking  the 
first  place  with  a  stand  of  high  quaUty.  Mr.  Ingle  took  the 
second  place,  showing  very  good  trusses:  thb  third  and  fourth 

?rizes  went  to  the  Rev.  G.  Arkwright  and  J.  HoUingworth,  Esq. 
'he  last-named  gentlemiin  was  first  for  twenty-four ;  Mr.  Quen- 
nell,  Brentwood,  and  J.  E.  Cavill,  Esq.,  Walton  Manor,  Oxford, 
being  also  placed.  The  best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  Tranter^ 
Upper  Assenden,  the  remaining  prizetakers  being  Mr.  Soder 
and  Mr.  Porter. 

For  twelve  new  Roses  of  1871  or  1872,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  first,  Mr.  Cant  second;  third  and  fourth  came  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Cranston.  The  most  striking  varieties  in  these 
stands  were  President  Thiers,  Madame  Lacharme,  Richard 
Wallace,  Madame  G.  Schwartz,  Andr6  Dunand,  Etienne  Levet, 
Lyonnais,  Francois  Michelon,  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Annfe 
Laxton.  In  the  next  class  for  six  trusses  of  aziy  new  Roee  of 
1871-72,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first  with  £tienne  Levet, 
very  fine  j  second,  Mr.  Cranston  with  Augusta  Michelon ;  third, 
Mr.  Cooline  with  Madame  George  Schwartz ;  and  fourth,  Mr. 
Keynes  with  Abb6  Brameiel. 

Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Boaes  were  shewn  in  good  force. 
The  best  ooUectien  of  not  less  than  twelve  trusses  of  yellow 
Roses  waa  that  of  Mr.  Cant,  which  included  Mar^chal  Niel, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Triompne  de  Rennes,  very  fine ;  Mr.  May, 
Stisted,  was  second,  Mr.  Chard  third.  In  these  were  very  fine 
examples  of  Celine  Forestier,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  and  Mar6- 
ohal  Niel.  For  twelve  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Rosea  the 
awards  went  to  Measrs,  In|^,  May,  Wakeky,  and  HoUin^ortlx 
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Among  amftteTin ;  and  to  Mr.  Cant,  Messrs.  Pftul  &  Son,  Mr. 
Tnmer,  and  Mr.  Keynes  amon^  nurserymen.  In  these  stands 
were  beantilnl  tnuses  of  G-loire  de  Dijon»  Devoniensis,  Madame 
Serfcot,  Babens,  Che^nnt  Hybrid,  Madame  Willermoz,  Mar6- 
chal  liliel,  Sonvenir  d'an  Ami,  and  Niphetos.  For  six  Tea- 
scenied  in  bud,  Mr.  Cant  was  iirst,  Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to 
W.  W.  Bnnell,  Esq.,  Cnoklteldi  seoond,  and  Mr.  Tomer  third. 
TbfiM  were  classes  also  for  Boses  to  be  judged  for  their  per- 
fxufte.  The  prizes  for  six  of  any  kind  were  adjudged  to  Messrs. 
Paul  A  Sob,  either  for  Abel  Grand  or  La  France ;  second  came 
Mr.  TtoMT  with  Abel  Grand,  and  third  Mr.  Chaid  with  CamiUe 
BemaHiM.  Tke  Boart  class  was  for  six  Tea  or  Noisette  Boses, 
f oweta  good  of  their  kind,  to  be  judged  for  perfume.  Here  Mr. 
Bennett  wm  firol,  and  Mr.  Oooling  seoond. 

For  twel^re  aiiigiw  Mooms  the  pnses  went  to  Mr.  Turner,  Mr. 
Keynes,  and  Mr.  OooliBg,  the  lint  two  in  nariicnlar  having 
admirable  oiMiiilwii. 

The  only  twe  gnN^a  of  pot  Bomm  w%n  from  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  and  Memo.  Veitoh,  wIk>  oaoh  had  phnts  boMitifoU^  flow- 
ered;  those  tntn.  the  former  firm  were  espeotally  noticeable 
both  for  the  size  and  fiteshness  of  their  blooms. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  W.  Paol  for  six  blooms  of  Princess 
Beatrice.  Only  one  exhibitoi>— Mr.  Farrow,  gardener  to  G. 
Batters,  Esq.,  Elnfleld,  came  forward,  and  he  reoeiyed  a  first 
prize,  though  his  btooms  did  not  do  full  justice  to  this  troly  fine 
Tariety. 

Of  other  subjects  Mr.  T^lliams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  magni- 
ficent gronp  of  plants,  many  of  which  had  already  appeared  at 
Bath.  Messrs.  Osbom,  of  Fulham,  sent  a  gronp  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
T .ilium  anzmtam,  and  Bpiphyllmn  crenattun  with  large  white 
fiowera.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  oontribated  h  large  collection 
of  Pehu^niums  of  the  forcing  type,  hybrid  Begonias,  and  Tree 
Carnations.  Another  ooUectioiL  oonsisted  of  Dr.  Denny's  splen- 
did seedling  Geraniums,  the  second  set  of  which  ia  in  tiie  hands 
of  Mr.  Gop«lin,  Tyssen  Street  Nurseries,  West  Haokney.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nurseries,  sent  a  group  of  Petunias : 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  a  collection  of  Pinks,  Carnations,  and 
Picotees  which  struck  everyone  with  astonishment;  also  his 
fine  new  Show  Pelargonitims,  several  of  which  had  before  been 
oertiflcated,  as  well  aa  Boyal  Standard  Boee,  globular,  like  Felix 
Genero  in  shape,  but  very  mndi  larger  and  of  a  bright  rose 
ooloTir.  From  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  came  a  fine  group  of 
Delphinixuns,  Peatstemons,  and  Antirrhinums;  and  from  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Bmnstrick  Nurseries,  Stoke  Newington,  Lobelia  pumila 
granoifiora  fioze-pleno,  a  dwarf  and  compact  double  deep  blue 
TBiie^,  which  was  exhibited  some  time  aeo  by  Mrs.  Dixon  and 
Co.,  of  Mooigate  Street,  and  then  met  wi^  muoh  approbation. 
Mr.  Noble,  of  Sunningdale,  again  sent  the  beautiful  Spirasa 
palmata;  uid  lastiy,  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londes- 
Dorough,  Noxbiton,  a  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  extra- 
ordmary  specimens  of  Anguloa  Cloweeii,  Thunia  Beneonin,  and 
Epidendru 


Mbssbs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  of  the  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Kin^s 
Bead,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  offered  some  nandsome  prizes  for  fruit. 
For  the  best  collection  in  ten  distinct  xinds,  tiliree  prizes  of  j£20, 
£16,  and  i^lO  were  offered ;  and  one  would  almost  fancy  the 
large  prizes  had  frightened  exhibitors  away,  as  the  only  col- 
lection was  a  poor  one,  and  was  disqualified  tiirough  having  an 
unripe  fruit  of  Musa  Cavendishii,  although  to  it  was  awarded  an 
extra  prize  of  £6. 

For  the  best  dish  of  White  Grapeii,  consisting  of  three  bunches 
of  one  or  more  kinds,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Francis 
Whitboum,  Esq.,  of  Loxford  Hall,  Uford,  took  the  first  position 
with  a  very  weU-ripened  dish  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
bunches  were  large,  the  berries  large  and  well  coloured.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  S. 
Badgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  W.,  for  a  very  fair  dish  of  Bowood 
Muscat.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  eardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Sion  House  Garoens,  Isleworth.  Mr. 
M.  Walker,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Acton,  had  an 
extra  prize  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  And  here  we  would  re- 
mark on  the  shameful  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Grapes  had 
been  cut.  We  noticed  a  dish  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat ;  the  berries 
had  not  even  swelled  to  their  full  size — ^they  were  positively 
green.  A  very  good  dish  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  was  sent  from 
Sir  W.  Farquhar's  gardens,  Polesden,  Dorking.  In  Black  Grapes 
the  competition  was  very  spirited,  no  less  than  thirteen  dishes 
being  exhibited,  and  the  quality  was  excellent.  The  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Wakefield,  Leamington,  for  a  very  weU-ripened 
dish  of  Black  Hamburgh,  the  berries  even  in  size  and  splendid 
in  colour.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  for  a  remarkably  well- 
finished  dish.  Third,  Mr.  G.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow, 
Aahridge  Park,  Great  Berkhampstoad,  abo  for  a  well-finished 
dish  of  Bku^  Hamburgh.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  Bawbone,  gudenerto  the  Eariof  Shrewsbury,  Alton  Towers, 
Cheadle,  Stioord ;  and  Mr.  G.  HoUiday,  gardener  to  J.  Norris, 
Esq.,  CMtle  Hill,  Bleohingly,  Surrey.  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  gar- 
dener to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  Savemake  Forest^  l£ul- 
boxough,  showed  three  very  large  bunches. 


The  best  three  Pine  Apples.  In  this  class  there  was  also  a 
good  coinpetition,  and  alitne  exhibitors  showed  Queens.  Mr.  C. 
Bye,  gardener  to  J.  Deacon,  Esq.,  Mabledon  Park,  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  had  the  first  prize  for  three  even-idzed  handsome  fruit 
averainnff  5i  or  6  lbs.  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller, 
Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  was  second.  He  had  a  handsome  Bipley 
Queen  of  6  lbs.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carinston, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  had^the  third  prize.  Two  other  exhibitors 
took  extra  awards  with  ^ood  fruit. 

Peaches.^For  this  prize  eighteen  exhibitors  contested.  Mr. 
G.  Jackson,  the  Gardens,  TixiJl  Hall,  Stafford,  was  first  with  truly 
mfl«nifioent  fruit  of  Violette  H&tive,  the  fruit  of  immense  size 
and  splendidly  coloured ;  seoond,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  with  a  good 
dish  of  what  seemed  to  be  Boyal  George ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Burnett, 
the  Gardens,  Deepdene,  Dorking.  Two  extra  prizes  were  awarded. 

Nectarines  were  not  quite  so  high  in  quality  as  the  Peaches, 
but  seventeen  good  dishes  were  exnibited.  Tne  firstprize  went 
to  Mr.  W.  Wallis,  gardener  to  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Kirby  HiOl, 
York ;  the  fruit  was  large  but  uneven  in  size  and  quality.  Mr. 
G.  Jackson,  Tixall  Hall,  Stafford,  had  the  second  prize  for  Pit- 
maston  Orange ;  the  thfrd  went  to  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey,  l^ussex.  Exh«  awards  were  given 
to  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Cantle, 
Ledbury,  Hereford,  and  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Tillyard,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  Brocklesby  Park,  Linc(dn.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion the  awards  of  the  Judges  very  often,  but  we  would  have 
placed  the  names  of  Mr.  Jack  and  Mr.  Coleman  higher  on  the 
prifle  hst.  The  Pitmaston  Orange  which  received  the  second 
prize  was  not  well  finished,  and  the  fruit  itself  is  at  best  tmkj 
second-rate,  while  the  dishes  of  Elruge  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man and  Mr.  Jack  were  highly  coloured  and  well  finished. 

Fruit-^wers  have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  hand- 
some prizes  they  have  offered  on  this  occasion,  amounting  to 
dG98 ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  noticed  that  no  less  than  ten  extra 
prizes  were  awarded.  And  it  was  something  new  in  fruit  show- 
ing to  see  one  of  the  firm  with  a  handful  of  bank  notes  distribut- 
ing the  prizes  as  soon  as  they  were  awarded  by  the  Judges. 
It  is  an  Old  and  true  saying,  Bia  dot  qui  oito  dot.  We  hope 
this  will  be  an  annual  affair,  and  that  next  year  collectionfl  mU 
be  exhibited  worthy  of  the  prizes  offered. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  offered  prizes  for  the  best  six  dishes 
of  Peas,  to  include  James's  Prolific  Marrow  and  Carter's  G.  F. 
Wilson.  This  prize  broiight  out  some  excellent  dishes  of  this 
useful  vegetable.  Mr.  W.  Cross,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Lousada,  Esq., 
Sidmouth,  Devon,  had  the  first  prize  with  Superlative,  Omega, 
Popular,  William  I.,  James's  Prolific,  and  G.  F.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Moorman,  gudener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
took  a  thud  prise.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bi^nell,  gardener  to  G.  D.  W. 
Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dmet,  was  fourth. 


Fbvit  Covxittez.— Alfred  Snrae,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sfr  Walter  Farquhar,  Bart.,  Polesden. 
Dorkieg,  sent  a  fndt  of  a  seedling  Soarliet-flesh  Melon  ealled 
Improved  Scarlet  Gem.  Mr.  Bradley,  gardener  to  W.  Bireh, 
Esq.,  Wretham  Hail,  Thetlord,  sent  a  new  Melon  called  Wie- 
tham  Hall.  Mr.  J.  Cross,  Gardens,  M^ohet  Court.  Boms^, 
sent  a  very  handsome  Melon  called  Bead's  Scarlet-flesh.  It  was 
remarkable  as  one  of  the  riches t> flavoured  red-fleshed  Melons 
ever  exhibited,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr. 
Sage,  the.  Gardens,  Ashridge  Park,  sent  a  dish  of  Figs,  which 
the  Committee  considered  the  same  as  Early  Violet.  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  Gardens,  Loxford  Hall,  Uford,  sent  a  seedling 
Grape  from  the  Black  Hamburgh  crossed  by  the  White  Frontig- 
nan,  which  was  not  in  condition,  and  opinion  was  postponed  to 
a  subsequent  meeting.  Mr.  Bunbury,  the  Gardens,  Cobham 
Hall,  Gravesend,  sent  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  raised  from  crossing 
Luton  Hoc  and  White  Spine.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  eent  a  large  collection  of  twenty-six  varieties  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  and  eighteen  varieties  of  Cos  Lettuce.  They  aJiso  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Garden  Turnip,  to 
which  a  onltonl  commendation  was  awarded. 

The  Committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  the  2Ist  of  June  to  examine 
the  Peas.  They  confirmed  the  decision  of  last  year,  tiiat  Emerald 
Gem  is  the  same  as  Danecroft  Bival.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Dagmar,  a  white  wrinkled  Pea  of  dwari  habit,  as 
early  as  Dillistone's,  and  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton.  A 
similar  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Laxton's  The  Shah,  a  white- 
wrinkled  Marrow  of  medium  g^rowth,  also  very  early.  Another 
meeting  was  held  cm  the  let  inst.,  when  first-class  certificates 
were  awarded  to  The  Baron,  a  blue  Marrow,  having  pods  neaily 
as  large  as  Superlative,  better  filled,  and  ten  days  earlier;  also 
to  Laxton's  Gem,  a  great  improvement  on  Little  Gem,  being 
longer  and  more  curved  on  the  pods,  and  also  much  earlier  than 
that  variety. 

Floral  Comkittsb.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
subjects  submitted  for  adjudication  on  this  occasion  were  far 
from  numerous,  and  but  few  of  them  claim  special  notice. 
Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  c(rile6tion  of  Bscallonias,  of  which  B.  san- 
guinea  with  deep  red  flowers  and  shining  evate  leaves,  had  a 
first-class  certificate.    The  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Mailer, 
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Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenham,  for  Aristoloohia  floribunda, 
more  ornamental  than  most  of  the  Birth  worts  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  Q-. 
Henderson  for  Begonias  The  Shah  and  Dr.  Masters ;  to  Mr. 
Ware  for  light  blue  Delphinium  Cambridge;  and  to  Messrs. 
Stacey  &  Son,  Great  Dunmow,  for  Verbenas  Lady  of  Lome  and 
Countess  of  Eosslyn  ;  the  latter  blush,  with  i,  purple  centre,  fine 
truss ;  the  former  blush  tinged  with  purple  .towards  the  centre, 
and  the  pips  of  large  blxe. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  sent  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  other  new 
Roses  which  have  been  noticed  before ;  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Tree 
Carnation  Mrs.  Robert  Barclay «  a  showy  scarlet  kind,  excellent 
for  decorative  purposes ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Guildford,  Mr.  Eraser, 
Lea  Brid^  Road,  and  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Edmonton,  seedling  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  Messrs.  Osbom  seedling  Petunias.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden,  of  Covent  Garden,  contributed  a  charming 
basket  of  Lilies,  Irises,  and  Ixias;  and  Messrs.  Teutschel,  ox 
Colchester,  sent  some  varieties  of  Lilium  Thunbergianum. 
From  Mr.  Pizzey,  ^dener  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Bart.,  Fulmer,  came 
excellent  stands  of  Pinks. 


SHADES  AND   SHELTERS.— No .  1. 

SHADiNa  and  sheltering  are  so  combined  and  so  essential  as 
a  means  of  protection  against  the  many  injuries  which  plants 
may  receive,  that  the  two  subjects  may  be  dealt  with  in  one 
paper.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  subject  scien- 
tifically, but  the  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  impress  npon 
the  reader  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  general 
system  of  shading  and  sheltering. 

The  principal  advantage  of  shading  is  to  protect  plants 
imder  glass  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  midday  snn.  When  so 
used  it  does  good,  and  it  likewise  favours  the  growth  of  plants 
by  preventing  rapid  evaporation  and  consequent  exhaustion. 
Plants  in  bloom  are  greatly  prolonged  in  beauty  and  vigour 
l^  shading,  but  shades  properly  managed  need  as  strict  at- 
tention as  air-giving ;  it  is  as  possible  to  give  too  much  shade 
MB  too  much  air,  and  very  few  would  shade  their  plants  in  the 
absence  of  sun,  neither  ought  they  to  allow  shading  to  remain 
over  their  plants  long  enough  to  diminish  the  amount  of  light 
the  particular  class  of  plants  stand  in  need  of.  Hence  the 
objection,  in  many  cases,  to  a  permanent  shading,  such  as  lime- 
wash  on  the  glass,  &c.,  that  it  is  there  when  often  it  is  not 
wanted.  The  material  which  constitutes  the  shade  should  not 
be  so  thick  as  to  darken  the  house  and  obstruct  the  free  access 
of  air  and  light ;  plants  will  not  flourish  under  such  treatment. 
An  excellent  material  is  to  be  found  in  a  thin  light  canvas  sold 
by  all  nurserymen ;  it  is  cheap *and  durable,  and  is  sold  in  dif- 
ferent widths  to  suit  large  or  small  houses,  or  it  may  be  pur- 
chased as  manufactured,  and  made-up  by  the  person  using  it. 
There  are  other  materials  of  a  coarser  texture  frequently  used 
for  the  puipose,  also  cotton  bunting,  and  sometimes  an  article 
called  frigi  domo,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  but  none 
has  been  found  to  equal  the  thin  canvas,  which,  with  proper 
oare,  will  last  for  several  seasons. 

Fig,  1  is  part  of  a  glazed  roof  and  shows  one  of  the  first 
systems  brought  out  for  shading  plant  houses.  Its  only  recom- 
mendation is,  that  it  is  effectual,  but  the  plan  of  fixing  and 


ng.  1. 

working  exhibits  a  need  of  improvement.  This  improvement 
is  shown  in  Jig.  2,  where  the  wooden  rod  or  pole  upon  which 
the  blind  is  rolled  has  a  wheel  at  each  end  instead  of  at  one 
only,  as  in  fig.  1.  These  wheels  have  a  groove  in  which  the 
eord  works.  One  end  of  this  is  first  nailed  to  the  top  of  the 
house  opposite  the  wheel,  and  supposing  the  blind  to  be  down 


the  oord  is  brought  down  and  inserted  in  the  groove,  then 
tidcen  back  and  passed  through  an  iron  or  brass  roller  fixed  at 
the  same  place,  leaving  enough  length  of  cord  to  come  back 
over  the  roof  of  the  house  again.  Having  fixed  the  other  end 
of  the  roller  in  the  same  way,  to  draw-up  the  blind  we  have 
only  to  pull  the  cord  ends,  and  the  canvas  roUs  round  the  rod 
in  a  very  neat  manner.    This  is  done  from  the  front  of  the 


Pig.  2. 


house.  In  letting  down  the  blind  it  is  only  necessary  to  loosen 
the  oord  from  its  fastening,  and  the  blind  will  run  down  of 
itself. 

After  accomplishing  thus  much  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
still  further  improvements  might  be  made  in  this  system,  bv 
extendmg  the  length  of  the  pole  to  80  or  40  feet,  or  the  length 
of  a  whole  house  instead  of  one  light,  or  a  small  portion  of  the 
house,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  This  was  found  to 
answer  admirably,  and  to  complete  the  whole  arrangement  it 
seems  only  to  require  a  covering  for  the  blind  when  rolled-up 
and  not  in  use.  This  can  be  effected  by  a  coping-board  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  under  which  the  blind  lies  protected  from  all 
weather.  I  ought  to  mention  that  after  making  the  canvas  of 
the  required  size  to  cover  the  roof,  one  side  of  it  is  nailed  to 
the  woodwork  under  the  coping,  or  permanent  hooks  may  be 
inserted  in  this  part  at  equal  distances,  and  the  blind  provided 
with  rings  at  similar  distances  and  thus  made  fast.  After 
this  the  other  side  is  nailed  to  the  wooden  pole,  and  when  the 
blind  is  roUed-up  it  may  be  held  in  its  position  by  making  the 
cord  fast  to  an  iron  bracket  inserted  m  the  place  where  the 
operator  stands.  At  many  places  the  wheels  at  each  end  of 
the  pole  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  cord  put  round  the 


Fig.  8. 
pole  instead.  There  is  a  disadvantage  in  this,  for  the  cord 
working  over  the  canvas  soon  wears  it  in  holes,  and  without  a 
wheel  to  clear  the  pole  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  propelling 
it  up  and  down  will  soon  wear  it  out.  The  above  system  of 
shading  can  without  difficulty  be  applied  to  houses  of  any 
length.  On  small  pits  and  frames,  which  generally  stand  at  a 
much  lower  elevation,  a  thinner  and  lighter  matcurial  such  as 
patent  cotton-netting  creates  enough  snade,  but  whatever  be 
used  it  wiU  be  found  best  to  adopt  the  same  system  or  nearly 
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so  of  applying  it,  exoefiing  that  no  oorcLs  or  pnllies  are  re- 
quired; eaeh  ixame  ahould  have  its  length  of  ehading  nailed  to 
a  small,  ronnd,  deal  pole  on  one  side,  and  the  other  iide  ought 
to  haye  rings  at  eqiial  distances  eorresponding  with  small 
hooks  in  the  top  of  the  frame  lights.  The  rings  being  fastened 
to  these,  the  blind  will  mn  down  by  its  own  weight.  When 
not  wanted  it  ean  be  roUed-np  by  the  hand  and  pat  away  under 
oover.  Eaeh  blind,  or  shading,  should  haye  a  number  attached 
coxrespondlng  to  one  on  the  trtjae  to  which  it  belongs. 

l^ezt  to  house-shading  oomes  that  of  shading  individual 
plants  or  flowers.  Fig,  3  is  a  very  simple  and  useful  con- 
triTauee  for  that  purpose.  A  piece  of  cardboard,  thin  tin,  or 
even  thiek  brown  paper  is  shaped-out  as  at  1,  and  half  of  one  of 
ibe  longest  sides  is  fastened  to  the  stick  as  at  2,  and  tied  at  the 
top,  then  the  upper  eomer  of  the  narrowest  end  has  a  string 
attached,  which  when  pulled  and  tied  at  the  bottom  forms  the 
shape  as  shown  at  3.  This,  with  a  stake  of  the  proper  length, 
is  ready  to  place  over  any  flower  that  it  is  wished  to  shade. 

Fig.  4  is  another  form  of  shade,  and,  I  think,  an  improve- 
mant  on  fig,  3.    It  is  a  dreular  one  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 


Fig.  i. 

ssade  of  tin,  and  in  the  form  of  a  dish-cover.  A  socket  is  at- 
tached to  it  at  a,  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  cover  at  6.  In 
this  socket  the  handle  is  inserted  which  supports  it  in  the 
ground.  Those  who  have  tried  this  prefer  it  to  any  other  for 
Boses,  Dahlias,  Ac. 

Although  it  is  not  expensive  yet  there  is  a  cheaper  way  of 
making  such  covers.  I  call  them  home-spun  ones,  for  I  have 
set  the  men  to  make  them  in  the  winter.  It  is  this,  a  frame  is 
ehaped-out  with  small  wire  to  which  painted  canvas  is  stitched ; 
the  socket  which  holds  the  stake  is  in  the  centre  at  top  instead 
of  at  the  side,  as  in  fig.  4,  and  is  merely  a  stout  piece  of  elder 
wood  with  the  pith  taken  out ;  this  is  also  painted,  and  the 
«SBvas  is  bound  round  it  with  small  wire.  I  do  not  advocate 
ihiB  in  ^ference  to  the  former  ones,  but  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness it  is  worth  recommending.  When  out  of  use  a  lot  of 
iheoL  can  be  stored  away  by  stringing  them  on  a  rope  run 
ihroogh  the  socket-eye,  snd  the  stakes  jmt  away  for  another 
y9tx ;  th^  will  last  many  years. — Thoius  Bxcobd. 


SHOBTCOMINGS  AT  THE  BATH  EXHIBITION. 
Mat  I,  with  due  deference  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
and  its  executive,  call  attention  to  certain  things  at  the  late 
Show  at  Bath,  which  struck  me  as  exceedingly  poor  and  defi- 
eient?  First,  I  may  remark  on  the  narrowness  of  the  tents 
put  up  for  the  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  the  vegetables,  and  the 
table  decorations.  These  were  supposed  to  be  80  feet  wide, 
but  were  considerably  under  that  mark.  They  were  low  and 
iU-Tentilated.  No  barriers  were  erected  to  separate  the  crowd 
at  the  entrance  and  exit,  so  that  when  wishiog  to  get  out  of  a 
tent  one  had  to  face  a  mob  wishiug  to  get  into  it.  Only  light 
zopes  on  iron  stays,  screwed  into  the  boards  which  formed  the 
staging,  were  used  to  keep  the  crowd  back ;  these  ropes  were 
so  weak  and  pliable,  and  the  stays  so  far  apart,  that  the  crowds 
wero  forced  nearly  on  to  the  flowers.  There  was  far  too  little 
spaoe  in  the  first  iostance  in  these  tents  for  the  exhibitors 
and  attendants  when  staging  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  far 
less  for  the''crowd.  Then,  in  the  centre  tent,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  hide  the  hideous  forest  of  wooden  posts  made  of 


rough  deals  screwed  together.  There  was  neither  paint,  nor 
distemper,  nor  anything  whatever  done  to  relieve  their  naked 
ugliness ;  even  a  few  wreaths  of  evergreens,  or  a  flag  or  two, 
or  anything,  in  fact,  would  have  been  better  than  nothing. 
Then  what  few  large  plants  there  were — and  the  fine  specimens 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Oole  and  Baines  Were  worthy  of  all  praise 
— were  not  made  the  most  of ;  instead  of  being  arranged  in  two 
centre  masses  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  where  persons  might 
have  admired  them  from  all  sides,  they  were  placed  on  one 
side  the  tent.  The  only  coin  d^avantage  from  which  a  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  tent  might  be  seen  was  blocked  by  speci- 
men plants.  The  Fuchsias,  which  were  exceedingly  good, 
were  arranged  at  one  end,  and  all  the  small  plants  were  put 
into  the  centre,  which,  being  depressed,  and  having  a  feeble 
fountain  in  the  middle  (which,  with  the  taps  here  and  there, 
wetted  the  walks  and  made  all  in  a  puddle),  had  on  the  whole 
a  very  meagre  appearance. 

But  I  have  a  still  worse  comphunt  to  make.  No  arrange- 
ments whatever  seem  to  have  be^  made  for  the  gardeners  and 
exhibitors ;  no  congress,  no  conversazione,  unless  we  except  the 
microscopic  aoir^Cf  to  which  no  gardener  had  any  special 
invitation,  but  to  which  one  could  go  by  the  payment  of 
28.  Bd. ;  no  tent  set  apart  in  the  ground,  no  place  reserved  for 
the  Judges,  exhibitors,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  to  dine 
together  the  first  day  of  the  Show  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council ;  no  attempt,  in  short,  that  I  could  see  whatever  to 
make  the  Provincial  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety what  it  might  be,  not  only  the  first  and  finest  exhibition 
in  England,  but  a  place  of  rSvnion  for  horticultmists,  where 
the  working  bees  of  the  gardening  world  might  feel  that  some- 
tlung  was  being  done  to  ^encourage  them  and.  to  eleyate  them. 
The  worthy  Director  of  floral  shows  has  not  sufficient  authority 
plaeed  in  his  hands,  nor  efficient  workers  under  birw  to  carry 
out  the  arrangements  of  a  great  show.  If  the  number  of 
classes,  and  the  number  of  prizes  given  in  each  class,  were 
somewhat  reduced,  the  Exhibition  would  not  be  injured,  and 
money  might  be  forthcoming  to  put  up  additional  accommo- 
dation for  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  the  Judges,  ex- 
hibitors, and  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Parsimony  in  the  direc- 
tion I  have  alluded  to  is  no  iacne  policy,  and  if  these  provincial 
exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  are  to  be  looked 
upon  in  any  other  light  than  the  means  of  getting  money  to 
defray  home  expenses,  or  as  advertising  mediums  for  nursery- 
men and  makers  of  horticultural  appUances,  the  sooner  the 
present  state  of  things  is  remedied  the  better.  When  no  one 
IS  to  blame  everybody  is  to  blame,  and  I  think  the  error  only 
arises  from  there  being  no  committee  of  management  appointed 
from  the  officers  of  the  parent  Society,  and  the  Local  Com- 
mittee havixijg,  as  a  general  rule,  no  official  status,  so  that  no 
one  thinks  it  his  duty  to  stir  in  the  matter.  I  have  heard, 
however,  complaints  both  just  and  deep,  and  I  think  what  can 
be  done  at  Manchester,  York,  Leeds,  Bishop  Auckland,  and 
elsewhere  might  also  be  achieved  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  I  hope  another  year  may  see  a  real  improvement 
in  this  matter. — 0.  P.  Psach. 


ROYAL   HOBTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S   BATH 
SHOW. 

Boss  Show.— As  I  supposed,  the  prizes  offsred  on  Thursday. 
June  26th,  brou((ht  together  a  larse  number  of  exhibitors  and 
some  remarkably  fine  stands  of  Boses,  the  westom  growers 
having,  probably,  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  season  being 
backward,  and  uieir  climate  more  forward,  they  had  the  better 
chance  of  cutting  blooms  for  so  early  a  date ;  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising to  see  Mr.  Cranston  come  out  so  strongly  as  he  did,  and 
take  the  foremost  place,  beating  easily  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and 
Turner,  who  were  nis  principal  competitors ;  while  the  excellent 
blooms  of  Mr.  Bi^er  and  Mr.  Oamm,  and  the  Teas  of  the  Bey. 
J.  Handlev  showed  how  well  private  growers  have  studied  and 
practised  the  cultivatioB  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 

A  fi;reat  deal  of  diBsatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  non-ad- 
mission of  the  pubUo  at  the  time  spedned.  This  arises  from 
two  causes — flrst^  that  exhibitors  are  so  long  in  staging,  and  in 
this  case  the  railway  trains  were  disappointing;  and  second, 
from  the  paucity  of  Judges.  Why  in  the  world  it  should  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  only  two  sets  of  Judges  I  cannot  say, 
except  that  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  can  always  only 
move  in  the  same  groove  unless  some  pressure  is  put  on.  There 
were  numbers  of  persons  there  who  were  thoroughly  qualified 
to  act  as  judges,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds  the 
evil  might  have  been  remedied.  I  daresay  some  kind  friend 
will  say,  **  Oh  1  he  wanted  to  be  judge  himself,"  but  that  was 
simply  impossible.    I  had  to  leave  by  twelve,  and  was  too  fully 
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occupied  in  getting  notes  to  attend  to  eaything  elee;  but  I  left 
thoee  in  the  tent  who  were  ^ute  oompetont  to  b*Te  judged, 
and  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  might  have  been  spared.  But  I 
snppose  it  is  somethine  like  what  was  told  me  when  I  nrged 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  publish  the  oertiftoates  with  the  list 
of  prizes.  "  It  is  simply  impossible."  And  yet  the  Boyal  Botanio 
Society  does  it  after  every  show !  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  the 
classes  for  nurserymen  are  quite  enough  for  any  two  judges,  and 
that  the  smaller  olaesee  for  Teas,  new  Roses,  &c.,  ought  to  be 
deputed  to  another  set,  different  from  those  who  judge  ama- 
teurs; in  iaot.  if  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  would  con- 
descend to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Crystal  Palace  it  might  be 
well  for  them. 

Koses  In  pots  were  only  contributed  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
who  had  nicely-bloomed  awarf  plants  of  Anna  Alexieff,  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  S^nateur  Vaisse,  Elie  Morel, 
Mons.  Neman,  Beau^  of  Waltham,  Bxposition  de  Brie,  John 
Hopper,  Marquise  de  Gibot,  Horace  Vemet,  Doke  of  Edinburgh, 
Claude  Million,  Camille  de  Bohan,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Madame  Fillion,  and  Victor  Verdier. 

In  the  class  for  serenty-two,  Mr.  Cranston,  of  Hereford, 
easily  took  ttie  first  prize  nith  some  very  fine  blooms,  amomrst 
the  beet  of  which  were  Marquise  de  GKbot,  a  Rose  of  1870, 
but  which  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  rsitely  seen  before  this 
season ;  it  is  of  a  fine  clear  rose  colour,  and  half>globular  in 
form.  Dupuy-Jamain,  Marquise  de  Mortenuut,  Laalia,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Auguste  Neumann,  Dr.  Andr6,  Horace  Vemet,  Com- 
tesse  d'Oxford,  too  large  and  coarse  to  please  me;  Catherine 
Mermet,  Jean  Cherpin,  John  Hopper,  Marguerite  Dombrain, 
Esmeralda,  Edouard  Morren,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Niphetos,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Henri  Ledechanx,  Francois  Lachanne,  Hwri  Pages, 
large  but  dull  in  colour ;  Marie  Baumann,  Louisa  Wood,  very 
bright ;  Marshal  Niel,  Julie  Touvais,  an  immense  Rose ;  Maurice 
Bemardin,  Charles  Rouillard,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Niphetos,  La 
France,  and  Madame  Margottin.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
second  with  MdUe.  Eugenie  Verdier,  remarkable  in  colour; 
Madame  Rivers,  Madame  Clert,  Madame  Cl^menoe  Joigneaux, 
Abel  Grand,  Jean  Cherpin,  Duchess  d'Orl^ans,  86nateurvaisse, 
Madame  BoU,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Annie  Laxton.  a  remarkably 
pretty  flower  and  of  good  quality ;  Alba  rosea,  Vicomtesse  de 
Vesins,  Francois  Lonvat,  Mar^cfaal  Niel,  La  Fontaine,  Alba  rosea. 
Marguerite  Dombrain,  &o.  Mr.  Charies  Turner  was  third  with 
Camille  de  Rohan,  La  France,  Fisher  Holmes,  La  Fontaine, 
&c.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  trebles,  the  same  exhibitors 
occupied  the  same  positions,  and  in  twenty-four  trebles  also. 
Mr.  Cranston  has  Niphetos,  Duke  of  Edinbunjfh,  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand,  Louisa  Wood,  Madame  Knorr,  and  Lord  Clyde.  In 
the  class  for  twenty-four  single  blooms.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  only, 
Mr.  Cranston  was  again  first  with  Edouard  Morren,  Horace 
Vemet,  Marjgiuerite  de  St.  Amand,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Julie  Touvais,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Charies  Lefebvre,  NaAy 
Frdres,  Dr.  Aadr^,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Baroness  Roths- 
chad,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  Victor  Verdier,  Ac.  Mr. 
Turner  wab  eeeond,  and  Mr.  Cooling,  of  Balh,  third. 

Amateurs  exhibited  in  strong  force.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm 
was  first  with  Marguerite  de  Sfc.  Amand,  Souvenir  d'Eliee,  a 
most  lovely  bloom ;  Narcisse,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Beine  d*Or, 
very  lovely ;  Triomphede  Bennes,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Pierre 


Mar^chal  Niel,  Dr.  Andr6.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Abel  Grand, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Centifolia  rosea,  Marquise  de  Mortemart, 
Camille  Bemardin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie  Baumann, 
Madame  Cl^mence  Joigneaux,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  &c.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Exeter,  had  a  fine  box  in  which  the 
flowers  were,  however,  a  little  too  coarse,  containing  Henri  Lede- 
chaux,  Baron  Gonella,  Madame  Haussmann,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
La  France,  Margchal  Kiel,  and  others.  Mr.  Laxton,  of  Stam- 
ford, was  third.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six,  Mr.  Baker  was  fint 
with  Marguerite  Dombrain,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Lord  Macaulay, 
LyonnaiB,  &e.— D.,  Deal.  [Remainder  of  notes  on  Roses  next 
week.]  

Habdt  Tries  akd  Shbubs.— One  of  the  most  notable  features 
at  Birmingham  last  year  proved  to  he  the  splendid  collections 
of  these  exhibited  in  the  grounds  by  Meisrs.  Barron,  of  Elvaston, 
and  others.  There  were  on  this  occasion  no  entries  in  the  large 
classes ;  and  in  that  for  single  specimens  Mr.  Cooling,  of  Bath, 
sent  Biota  orientalis  elegantissima ;  Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 
Tazus  elegantissima ;  and  Messrs.  Maule  &  Son,  a  specimen  ef 
Thuja  auiea.  But  worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  class  of  plants 
was  the  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Maurice  Toung,  of  Godalming. 
He  had,  at  considerable  expense,  sent  a  quanti^  of  old  stumps 
and  other  materials  to  form  a  rooteiy  at  the  entrance  to  the  large 
tent.  The  outer  margin  was  formed  of  low-growing  plants  and 
hardy  Ferns,  the  other  portion  of  the  space  being  very  judi- 
ciously and  effectively  planted,  mostly  with  Japanese  evergreens 
and  Maples.  Euonymus  elegantiBsimus  was  very  pretty  in  its 
white  Ysriegiition;  Biota  BemperHMixesoens,  a  fine  dwuf  golden 


species,  which  Mr.  Toung  thinks  sapeiior  in  eflbct  to  Thuja 
aurea ;  Rapbioleefai  ovata.  a  handeome  evvrgnea  shrub  wf ni 
white  flowers  and  gbssy  deep  green  leave*,  it  has  btaok  berilM 
in  winter ;  Betincspora  plumosa  aurea ;  Tonng's  Golden  Chinese 
Juniper,  Junipems  chinensis  aurea:  Ligustrum  ooriaoeum,  » 
handsome  Privet ;  Cryptomeria  spiralis  faloata;  and  to  add  to 
the  effect  some  improved  seedling  Aucubas,  one  of  them  with 
thick,  leathery,  deep  green  leaves,  which  will  be  well  adapted, 
for  planting  in  exposed  positions.  Mr.  Youngmust  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  of  his  exhibition.  His  plants  ate 
thorouglily  well  grown,  and  as  far  as  we  are  awate  he  has  been 
the  first  to  hit  upon  this  plan,  which  shows  these  extremely 
pretty  Japanese  plants  to  the  heat  advantage.  Mr.  Fowlet^ 
Castle  Kennedy,  sent  a  basket  of  small  planta  of  his  Abkm 
Douglasii  Staixii.  the  young  growths  of  whioh  axe  cveamy  whlt«t 
and  are  said  to  chanm  to  a  green  colour  in  winter. 

SuppLEHSNTABY  Fbuct  Show. — On  Juuc  26th  there  was  » 
supplementary  exhibition,  the  same  exhibitors  staging  in  nearly 
every  case  inferior  examples  to  those  put  up  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Show.  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Bastnor  Castle,  sent  a  collection 
of  very  good  fruit— Black  Hamburgh  Giapes,  excellent  Peaches, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Elrugs  Nectarines,  and  a  Melon.  Mr.  W. 
Cox,  of  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  came  in  second  with  a  nice 
collection.  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Cox  also  exhibited  the  best 
Grapes.  Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  for  examples  of 
the  new  Melon,  Little  Heath,  sent  out  by  them  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley,  Stamford. 

Table  Decorations.— In  our  remarks  on  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Show  at  Bath  Isst  week,  we  only  cursorily  noticecl 
the  table  decorations.  We  intend  now  to  call  attention  to  them 
ratiier  more  fully,  for,  though  they  did  not  make  so  decided  a- 
feature  of  the  Show  this  year  as  they  did  at  Birmingham  in  tiie 
last,  yet  there  were  some  especial  features  with  regard  to  tiiose 
exhibited  this  year  to  whioh  we  wish  to  allude. 

There  were  only  five  exhibite  this  year,  and  these  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  two  that  were  utterly  mea^,  poor,  and 
thin,  and  three  that  were  overloaded  with  decorations.  One  of 
these  last  was  exceedingly  meritorious  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
napkins.  Even  though  many  persons  might  object  that  even 
without  the  napkins,  and  tiie  loose  flowers  stuck  into  them,  the 
rest  of  the  table  was  ;Browded,  yet  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
was  exceedingly  good,  their  quality  unexceptionable,  and  the 
fault  of  redundancy  is  certainly  on  the  ri^ht  side.  One  which 
received  no  prize  at  ail  had  certainly  nothing  to  recommend  it^ 
either  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  or  the  fruit  ^ 
the  glass  vases  laden  with  glass  balls  set  on  a  centre  of  reflecting* 
glass  were  decidedly  mere^cious  in  their  glare.  There  was  one 
redeeming  feature  in  this  table,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Beck,  of  Milsom  Street,  Bath,  and  that  was  the  eamffes  for 
water  of  a  classic  Pompeian  or  Egyptian  pattern,  standing  in  % 
light  silver  stand,  supported  by  silver  wire,  having  glass  Dead* 
as  pendante.  These  were  certainly  ffood,  out  the  reat  of  the 
adornmento  of  the  table,  which  w^  snail  refer  to  again,  wer» 
decidedly  of  the  shoppy  showy  order.  After  these  prelizninaxy 
remarks  we  will  go  taiore  into  detail  with  regard  to  each  of  the 
different  entries,  and  will  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  the 
prizes  were  awarded. 

The  first  prise  was  adjudged  to  Miss  C.  Harris,  Clarendon 
Park,  Salisbury.  There  were  three  centre  vases ;  and  by  tiie  way 
we  may  remark,  that  all  the  ezhibita,  except  Miss  Blair^,  had 
three  vases  for  centres,  sa  prominent  f ealures-*one  centml,  and 
two  sides  ones  balancing.  On  Miss  Harris's  table  the  three 
vases  were  similar  in  height  and  design,  though  the  ornamenta- 
tion was  somewhat  different.  This  we  consider  a  mistake  in 
the  first  instance,  as  in  no  case  should  the  two  side-centre  vasee 
be  so  tall  as  the  centre  one.  Miss  Harris's  vases  were  a  flat  glass 
on  the  table,  with  a  tall  slender  glfms  rising  from  it,  and  three 
small  side  glasses  hanging  on  bent  wires,  standing  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  centre  of  the  stem  of  the  tall  glass,  nie  prin* 
dpal  vase  had  a  spray  of  Bougainvill»a  glabra  in  the  oentreu. 
with  a  little  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  Verbascuni,  and  three  trfi 
common  field  Grasses,  standing  out  above  it,  mixed  below  with 
Qaaking  Grass ;  the  tnree  little  side  glasses  had  each  a  spray  of 
poor  Fuchsia  with  a  bit  of  the  flower  of  Cerastium  tomentosum 
and  a  little  Maidenhair  Fern.  The  base  of  the  vase  had  heavy 
masses  of  Adiantum  farleyense  splayed  flat  on  the  table,  a  Fern 
which  we  hardly  thought  before  could  be  used  with  bad  taste  ^ 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  purple  Iris,  a  little  hardv  yellow  Azalea^ 
and  flowen  of  the  common  Laurel  put  in  to  imitate  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  two  side  vases  had  white  Bverlastings  and  Aerodi- 
nium  roseum  mixed  with  grass ;  the  side  pendant  giaeses,  Ce- 
rastium and  Fuchsias,  the  same  aa  the  other,  and  the  base  rather 
better  arranged,  as  it  had  some  pretty  flowers  of  Ealmia  latifolin- 
to  help  to  set  it  off.  There  were  four  small  glasses  with  Lis  and 
Fern,  and  buttonhole  bouquete,  which  were  neatly  made  up  for 
each  of  the  guesto.  With  regard  to  the  Iris  we  may  remark  that 
they  were  of  that  particular  shade  of  colour  which  turns  neariy 
black  by  gaslight.    There  were  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  top  ana 
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bottoiu  MeloQff  and  Pixifii,  which  looked  fairly  good.  The  rest, 
of  the  frait  was  utterly  bad;  two  dishes  of  Grapes  both  unripe  > 
Strawberries  bad;  Apricots  small  and  unripe;  Oranges,  and 
Apples,  li  aimpUcity  and  panoity  of  idea  with  meagreness  of 
frait  was  what  was  to  be  aimed  at,  then  the  first  prize  was 
lastly  awarded,  thongh  perhaps  even  then  No.  2  on  the  prize 
list,  which  we  describe  next,  ran  a  very  good  race ;  but  in  this 
«a8e  there  was  something  for  the  gueats  to  eat. 

The  second-prize  table,  exhibited  by  Miss  Blair,  50,  Upper 
3edlord  Street,  Bussell  Square,  London,  is  soon  described.  In 
the  centre  was  a  March  stand  flat  on  the  table  for  a  base,  a 
email  £At  glass,  about  18  inches  up,  with  a  taller  vase  rising  out 
of  it— in  fact,  an  ordinary  March  stand  with  a  vase  rising  out  of 
the  top  one.  The  centre  was'  nicely  decorated,  having  at  the 
iMse  white  Water  Lilies  alternately  with  Cactus,  and  relieved 
with  white  Gloxima,  mixed  with  Ferns  and  Grasses.  On  each 
aide  of  the  centre  -vases  there  were  iMeo  small  Palms  put  throngh 
4he  table— a  practice  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  exploded— 
with  two  BiaaU  segmental  glasses  put  round  the  Palm  to  hide 
ihe  folds  of  the  taUeoloth,  filed  alternately  with  blue  CenUurea 
mad  widte  Pinks ;  there  were  twelve  tall  glasses  holding  single 
MfwerUj  or  buttonhole  bouquets  for  the  guests,  set  in  flnger- 
^in  which  were  floating  a  lew  odd  flowers  of  Borage  and 
of  Lycopodium.     On  the  whole,  though  there  was  a 

d  paooity  of  'decoration,  yet  the  arrangement  was  more 

tastefol  than  that  we  have  before  describe ;  the  fruit  was 
hetter,  and  wa  do  not  think  we  should  have  been  so  tired  of  the 
•decorations  at  the  end  of  the  dinner  as  we  should  have  been 
In  the  previous  case  in  looking  at  bad  Fuchsias,  Grass,  and 
Cerastium. 

The  next  in  order  of  merit  (according  to  the  Judges'  award) 
^^•8  that  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Armstrong,  Cheltenham.  In  the  centre 
was  a  taU  vase  xisinff  from  a  flat  dish,  having  six  comoeopia- 
«hAped  vases  extendizig  as  branches  from  the  middle,  three 
taUer,  three  intermediate.  This  was  standing  on  a  silvered  glass 
having  oight  segmental  glasses  arran^d  like  a  double  quatrefoil 
to  enarde  it ;  in  each  of  the  quatrefoils  were  figures  alternately 
of  a  little  Cupid,  each  holding  a  basket  in  wmch  were  single 
Peaches,  and  swans  in  the  alternate  qoatrefoils,  floating  appa- 
rentljr  on  the  glass  mirrors.  The  u^per  vase  had  Spireea 
japonica,  Pancratium,  Begonia  boliviensis,  all  good,  with  pieces 
of  rather  poor  scarlet  Geranium  mixed  with  them,  which  might 
oasily  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  cornucopia  suspended 
cLasaes  wen  dieised  alternately  with  pink  and  scarlet  Gera- 
miwaam,  nixed  with  Adiantum,  Spinsa,  and  Begonia  fuchsioides. 
The  flat  vases  had  Liora,  Dipladenia,  Bucharis  amazoniea,  Boses, 
IobUa  i>urpiirata,  with  an  edging  of  Fern,  the  flowers  though 
fpod  being  rather  too  crowded ;  and  with  the  swans  and  boyish 
Oupids,  segmental  glasses,  &c.,  this  centre  piece  was  overdone. 
The  two  side  pieces  were  somewhat  similar  in  point  of  shape  to 
ICiBs  Blair's  central  one — i.e.,  a  March  stand  with  an  additional 
taU  vase  rising  from  the  centre.  The  flowers  were  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  thonsh  not  quite  so 
overaiowded.  There  were  eight  flat  glass  baskets  with  glass 
liandles,  containing  Boses,  Geraniums,  and  other  flowers,  and 
eight  tsdl  glasses  flUed  with  Grasses.  These  were  arranged 
foor-and-four— 1.0.,  four  flat  and  four  tall  alternately  round  each 
dde-oentre.  The  napkins  were  arranged  very  tastefully  to  re- 
present Water  Lilies  or  Lotus,  with  a  buttonhole  bouquet  in  a 
small  glass  in  the  centre  of  each.  When  all  the  small  glasses, 
fourteen  in  number,  the  baskets  eight,  tall  glasses  with  Grasses 
oight,  segmental  glasses  eight,  centre  vase  eight,  and  two  side 
vases  six,  come  to  be  reckoned  up,  there  were  according  to  our 
oomputation  flf ty-two  glasses  or  vases  of  flowers  to  be  arranged. 
The  fruit  was  good.  Top  and  bottom.  Melon  and  Pine,  two ; 
^White  and  Black  Grapes,  two;  Strawberries,  two;  Nectarines, 
two ;  one  Cherry,  one  Orange,  and  a  Peach  in  the  centre  of  each 
<if  the  small  vases,  supported  by  the  boy  Cupids.  The  table  was 
no  doubt  on  the  whole  overdone  and  crowaed,  though  in  many 
vsspeets  meritorious,  especially  in  napMns.' 

The  fourth  we  come  to,  the  fourth  prize,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
0]rpher,  of  Queen's  Boad  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  who,  if  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  easily  carried  off  the  prize  at 
Birmingham,  and  must  have  done  so  here  if  some  evil  fate  had 
had  not  made  him  pnt  up  some  extraordinary  napkins,  looking 
nrtber  like  sunred  sponge  cakes  decorated  with  loose  flowers. 
XI  tiiese  could  have  been  removed  the  rest  of  the  decorations 
were  very  good;  indeed,  we  havo  hardly  ever  seen  three  better 
centre  vases  than  those  which  he  showed  here.  The  centre  was 
composed  of  three  tiers  of  glasses,  the  base  a  flat  glass  but  ele- 
Tated  about  4  or  5  inches  from  the  table,  standing  on  a  mirror 
with  segments  of  glass  surrounding  it.  The  base  was  beauti- 
fully arranged  with  a  fringe  of  Ferns  droopiug  gracefully  so  as  to 
vefleel  their  fronds  from  the  mirror.  The  flowers  were  Ixoras 
Colei  and  javanioa,  Euoharis  amaionioa,  Boses,  Dipladenia 
«Htabilii,  Allananda  grandiflora,  with  Ferns,  and  Antholi^a 
CnnMilu*  having  sprays  of  Cyperus  altemifolius  rising  out  of  it, 
-fieiBBfr  witiioot  hiding  the  flowers.  The  next  tier  of  flowers 
liad  nalsnopsis  grandiflora,  Jnsticia,  Ixora,  and  other  flowers 
mixed  with  Quaking  Grass,  and  the  trp  was  tastefully  arranged 


with  Pancratium,  Gloriosa  Plantei,  Spiraea  japonica,  and  Ferns 
The  two  side  centres  were  somewhat  similar,  but  smaller  and 
not  so  tall.  The  flowers  in  each  were  very  choice,  and,  though 
rich,  not  crowded,  Maidenhair  being  used  more  than  the  Quaking 
Grass,  the  upper  vases  having  rich  sprays  of  Oncidium  flexu- 
osum.  There  were  four  comer  vases  arranged  at  each  end  in 
the  bhape  of  raised  glasses  with  a  taller  one  emerging  from 
them.  These  had  flat  segmental  glasses  surrounding  them,  set 
in  the  form  of  a  double  S        r-^,.^^^—^  having   a    fruit 

dish  in  the  centre.  These        (J       ^'S  vases  were  filled 

with  choice  flowers,  but  rather  overfilled,  and  the  segments  were 
overdone.  The  fruit,  which  was  decorated  with  loose  flowers 
and  Ferns,  was  good.  Top  and  bottom  Pine  and  Melon,  two 
Grapes— 1.0.,  black  and  white,  Peaches,  Oranges,  Figs,  two 
Strawberries,  and  three  Nectarines.  The  napkins  we  have 
already  animadverted  upon.  We  could  not  help  regretting  that 
owing  to  these  napkins  and  also  a  redundancy  of  flowers^  Mr. 
Cypher  did  not  gain  the  first  prize  which  his  centre  vases  nchly 
deserved. 

The  other  exhibit  of  Mrs.  Hick,  Milsom  Street,  Bath,  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  There  were  three  similar  glass  vases  differ- 
ing onlv  in  size,  made  of  silvered  glass,  witn  a  large,  light, 
ruby-coloured  ball  on  which  they  stood;  then  stood  a  large 
silvered  mirror  in  the  form  of  three  circles,  connected  together 
with  longer  pieces,  on  whioKwere  long  glass  prisms  filled  with 
flowers,  the  circular  glass  mirrors  having  imitation  glass 
Water  Lilies.  The  vases  had  heayy  glass  balls  depending  from 
the  upper  rim.  The  flowers  in  these  though  good  were  heavily 
arranged.  There  were  good  flat  glasses  in  wnich  the  button- 
hole bouquets  were  placed,  and  the  water  caraffes  which  we 
have  already  alluded  to  were  good,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  should 
saythe  table  arrangements  were  of  the  shop,  shoppy. 

we  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  tabies  for  fourteen 
were  £ar  too  small  and  too  narrow,  giving  those  who  wished  to 
decorate  highly  too  small  a  space,  and  not  sufficient  scoce  for 
their  inventive  powers.  It  was  this,  no  doubt,  that  lea  the 
Judges  to  give  tiw  first  prize  to  one  essentially  poor  and  weak. 
In  fact  we  may  conclude  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cy- 
pher's three  vases  and  some  of  his  other  decorations,  the  Bath 
Exhibition  of  dinner- table  decorations  somewhat  taught  us 
what  to  avoid,  and  we  hope  that  another  time  the  hap]^y  mean 
may  be  reached  between  xmder-paucity  and  over-decoration ;  the 
one  tending  to  poverty  and  meagreness,  the  other  to  an  over- 
crowding wnich  is  wearisome  to  the  eye. 

Our  remarks  have  taken  more  space  than  we  had  anticipated, 
and  we  will  pass  over  the  single  vases,  hand  bouquets,  and  other 
decorations,  to  which  we  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  allude 
at  another  time.  We  intend  also,  in  another  notice,  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  leading  exhibits  in  the  horticultural  im- 
plement department,  though  our  notes,  which  we  published  last 
year  of  the  boilers  and  greenhouses  at  Birmingham,  were  so 
full  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  any  lengthened  observations 
this  time,  as  so  many  of  the  exhibits  were  in  many  respects 
the  same.  

CBYSTAL  PALACE  BOSE  SHOW. 
June  SOth. 

The  great  Boss  Show  which  is  yearly  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  always  attracts  thousands  of  visitors,  all  of  whom  mMar 
to  be  lovers  of  the  Bose,  and  numbers  of  them  are  rosariana.  This 
year  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  was  more  pleasing  than 
usual,  the  flat  appearance  which  long  rows  of  stands  of  cut 
blooms  are  wont  to  present  bein^  relieved  by  the  introduction 
of  a  variety  of  plants ;  indeed,  this  almost  became  a  necessity 
owing  to  several  exhibitors,  from  various  causes,  not  having 
come  forward — a  circumstance  which  must  ever  interiere  with 
any  predetermined  plan. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  seventy-two  single  trusses 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  splendid  ex- 
amples of  Baroness  Bothschiid,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Miss  Poole, 
G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Boll,  Marie  Baumann,  Devienne 
Lamy,  Aurore  Bor^ale,  Francois  Louvat,  Madame  Yidot,  Abel 
Grand,  President,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Camille  Bemardin,  John 
Hopper,  Horace  Yemet,  Exposition  de  Brie,  MdUe.  Eugenie 
YercUer,  extremely  beautiful,  AavierOlibo,  very  fine,  W.  Wilson 
Saunders  (new),  Rev.  S.  Bejrnolds  Hole,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Andr6 
Dunand,  Christine  Nilsaon,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Monsieur 
Neman,  Madame  Willermoz,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Edward 
Morren,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Marquise  de 
Mortemart.  In  the  second-prize  stand,  that  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Cranston,  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  the  trusses  were  also  of  high 
merit,  particmarly  Edward  Morren,  Dupuy-Jamain,  Etienne 
Levet,  very  bright ;  Dr.  Andry,  Imp6ratnce  Charlotte,  with  a 
fine  glow  in  the  centre ;  Elie  Morel,  Marqaiae  de  Castellano» 
Yictor  Yerdier,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amend,  La  Esmeralda,  Mens.  Neman ;  a  seedling  of  the  Madame 
Morean  form,  but  crimson ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  very  fine ;  Marquise  de  Gibot,  John  Hopper,  La  Franee, 
and  Madame  Furtado.  Third  came  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons^ 
Piltdown,  with  Baroness  Bothschiid,  Ferdinand  de  Leaaeps, 
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GhiurleB  Lefebyre,  Triomphe  de  Bennes.  Anna  de  Diesbach 
Kadame  Laohanne,  Comtesse  d'OzforcL  Henri  Ledeohanz, 
liouise  de  Savoie,  Napoleon  m.,  Horace  Yemet,  Adam,  Dnke 
of  Edinburgh,  splendid:  Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault,  Bichard 
Wallace,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  Edward  Morren.  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  took  the  fourth  prize. 

The  next  olaes,  that  for  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trasses,  is 
always  very  effective,  and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  were  again  first ;  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  second ; 
and  i^e  remaining  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Turner, 
and  Messrs.  Mitchell.  Among  the  varieties  best  represented 
were  Victor  Yerdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Louisa  Wood,  Alba 
rosea,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mar^chal  Kiel,  John  Hopper, 
Edward  Morren,  Devoniensis,  Comtesse  d'Ozford,  Molle. 
Eugenie  Yerdier,  Xavier  OUbo,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  La  France, 
Cauierine  Mermet,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  Andr6  Dunand, 
Marquise  de  Gibot.  Marie  Baumann,  Lyonnais,  Baroness  Boths- 
child,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Dapny- Jamain,  and  Triomphe  de 
Bennes. 

For  twenty-four  trebles  the  honours  went  to  Mr.  Cranston, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  Eeynes,  and  Mr.  Turner ;  and  for  the 
same  number  of  single  blooms  to  Mr.  Walters,  Mount  Badford, 
Exeter ;  Mr.  Cooling,  Bath ;  Mr.  Lee,  LyonshaU,  Herefordshire ; 
and  Mr.  Parker,  Yictoria  Nursery,  Bugby. 

The>amateur8'  classes  were  xmusually  good  as  regards  quality, 
though  the  number  of  competitors  was  not  so  great  asgenerally 
the  case  at  this  Show.  B.  N.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Heavitree, 
Devon,  who  has  been  successful  at  the  shows  of  previous  years, 
again  took  the  lead,  sweeping  off  the  first  prizes  for  forty-eight, 
thirty-six,  and  twenty-four,  also  an  equal  first  for  twelve 
trusses  of  any  single  variety,  with  stands  in  which  were  superb 
examples  of  Xavier  Olibo,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mar6chal 
Niel^  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Annie  Laxton,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Louisa  Wood,  Camille  Bemardin,  Baroness  Bothschild,  Marie 
Baumann,  McQle.  Louise  UxkuU,  John  Hopper,  FranQois  Louvat, 
Alfred  Colomb,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  W.  Farren,  Cres- 
cent, Cambridge ;  the-  Bev.  J.  B.  Camm ;  Mr.  Davies,  Wilton, 
Salisbuiy ;  and  Mr.  Ingle^  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bound,  Colchester, 
took  the  remaining  pnzes  for  forty-eights  with  excellent 
trusses. 

For  thirty-six  trusses  the  Bevs.  G.  Arkwright  and  J.  B.  Camm 
came  in  second  and  third,  with  Mr.  J.  Davies  fourth.  The  prin- 
cipal prizes  for  twenty-four  and  for  twelve  trusses  went  to 
Messrs.  Prince,  Liig^e,  Bennett,  J.  L.  Curtis,  Bev.  A.  Cheales, 
andW.  Soder. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  new  Bose  of  1872, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first  with  Annie  Laxton,  bright  rose ; 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.,  Devon  Bosery,  Torquay,  second  with 
Bessie  Johnson,  large,  blush,  a  very  pretty  and  nagrant  Bose, 
which  was  certificated  last  year.  Messrs.  Curtis  also  staged  a 
fine  twenty-four  of  the  same  variety,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  wrongly  entered. 

In  collections  of  twenty-four  new  Boses  of  1871  and  1872,  the 
prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cranston,  and  Turner. 
The  most  conspicuous  for  quality  were  Madame  Laohaime, 
white ;  Lvonnais,  Mrs.  Yeitch,  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  President 
Thiers,  ElUenne  Levet,  Auguste  Bigotard,  S.  Beynolds  Hole, 
Bessie  Johnson,  Bichard  Wallace,  Madame  George  Schwartz, 
and  Andr6  Dunand. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  single  variety  of  Bose,  equal  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  N.  G.  Bake^  and  the  Bev.  G. 
Arkwright ;  to  the  former  for  Baroness  Bothschild,  to  the  latter 
for  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  both  very  fine.  Mr.  Walters  had  a 
second  prize,  and  equal  thirds  went  to  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Camm  and 
Messrs.  Paul  for  Marie  Baumann  and  Baroness  Bothschild. 

The  best  collection  of  yellow  Boses  was  that  shown  by  B. 
Webb,  £Bq.,*of  Calcot,  who  had,  among  others,  fine  blooms  of 
Mar^chal  Niel,  as  well  as  the  double  Persian.  The  other  prize- 
takers  were  Mr.  F.  May,  Brsintree,  and  Mr.  Quennell,  Brent- 
wood. 

Yases  and  6pei^es  of  Boses  arranged  for  effect  were  success- 
fully shown  by  2uss  A.  Hyder,  Messrs.  Soder,  Bose,  and  others ; 
Fern  cases  by  Messrs.  Dick  Badclvffe  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
Epsom ;  and  there  was  a  host  of  table  decorations,  in  which  Mr. 
Buster,  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  and  Miss  Hudson  took  the  lead. 
Messrs.  Paul  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Boses  in  pots ;  Messrs. 
Downie,  miscellaneous  groups ;  Mr.  Turner,  Pinks ;  Mr.  Parker, 
blooms  of  Peonies ;  and  tne  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Banun- 
ouluses. 


each  Bide.  The  putty  is  pat  on  the  rafter  as  unial,  and  the  glass 
pressed  down,  and  on  tne  putty  rising  on  each  side,  a  knife  is 
passed  along  t  he  face  of  the  glass,  removing  the  whole  of  the 
putty  which  b  nlges  up.    The  rafter  then  receives  three  coats 


GEEENHOUSE  GLAZING. 

I  MET  with  a  method  of  glazing  the  other  day  which  was 
new  to  me,  as  it  may  be  to  many  of  your  subscribers,  and  as 
I  was  assured  it  was  periectly  successful,  I  send  you  a  short 
account  of  it.  I  could  see  for  myself  that  it  looked  well,  and 
was  a  great  saving  in  putty. 

The  rafter  and  rabbet  are  made  as  usual,  but  the  glass  is  out 
slightly  narrower,  leaving  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  play  on 


a,  a,  aiass.  b,  Batter, 

of  paint ,  allowing  the  paint  to  come  slightly  on  to  the  glass.  The 
effect  of  this  method  is  that  there  is  no  putty  to  oraok  away 
from  the  rafter,  as  usually  happens ;  there  is  only  a  quarter  of 
the  putty  used,  and  when  kept  painted  no  water  gets  in  and 
rots  the  wood.  In  tiie  old  method  you  found  the  putty  oradk- 
ing  and  coming  away  in  long  strips,  and  when  once  it  had  begun 
to  crack  there  was  no  use  painting,  as  the  putty  came  away 
paint  and  all.  The  panes  of  ^ass  are  kept  in  their  place  by 
a  small  half -inch  tack  at  the  upper  comer. — J.  P.,  of  York. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thx  following  are  Tee  Bebitltb  ov  the  Boyal  Hobtioul* 
TUBAL  Society's  Show  at  Bath,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
at  present.  The  number  of  visitors  and  the  receipts  at  th» 
gales  were  on 

Tisitora.  BMoipta  at  ili«  Oatss. 

£  t.    d. 

JoneMth 8680 69  17    6 

„    S6th 10,888    500  16  11 

„    96Ch 90,000    88716    S 

„    87th 10,914    408    8    4 

„    asth 10,889    896    a    6 

ToUl 54.011    £8164    1    5 

In  addition  there  was  a  considerable  sum  derived  from  th» 
sale  of  tickets  before  the  opening  day,  which  wiU  greatly  sweB 
the  amount,  besides  a  sum  of  £16  19<.  6(1.  derived  from  Bath 
chairs. 

In  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  we  see  it  is  stated  that  th» 

Potato  Disease  is  reported  to  have  appeared  in  various  places 
in  North  Yorkshire.  The  early  American  varieties  seem  mostly 
affected.  

Iupobts  of  Potatoes  and  Quano. — The  importation  of 
Potatoes  still  increases.  In  the  last  month  the  value  wa» 
£282,396,  and  in  five  months  £1,546,426,  and  in  the  sam» 
period  last  year  £145,709.  In  the  last  five  months  the  increase- 
of  guano  imported  was  considerable  compared  with  the  same* 
period  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1872  the  amount  wafr 
£315,652,  and  this  year  £742,500. 


GABDENING  IN  THE  WEST.*-No.  4. 

WABMIN8TEB. 

Fboic  Trowbridge  to  Warminster  is  a  short  run  by  rail ;  and 
at  Warminster  the  great  attraction  is  the  nursery  of  Mr.  George 
Wheeler,  one  of  the  best  in  the  west  of  England,  as  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  All  nurseries  are  interesting  more 
or  less  to  someone,  however  small  and  however  speoud  the 
cultivation  may  be ;  but  the  nursery  of  Mz.  Wheeler  is  one 
which  must  be  interesting  to  everybody,  as  it  has  preserved  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  olden  time  while  it  has  kept  well  in 
front  with  the  present.  Here  we  meet  with  every  novdty  worth 
cultivating,  and  here,  too,  we  find  such  a  collection  of  herbaoeooB 
plants  ana  omaniental  trees  and  shrubs  as  would  amaze  and 
puzzle  the  modem  gardener — even  modem  nurserymen  would 
be  lost  here.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  spend  even  one  day  in 
this  nursery,  and  especially  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  Mr.  VHieeler  himself  as  your  oompanion.  Though  eighty- 
two  years  of  age  he  possesses  all  the  energy  and  activity  of 
mind  he  ever  had,  and  there  is  not  a  plant  or  tree  in  his  vast 
collection  of  which  he  cannot  readily  tell  the  name.  May  hlB 
bow  long  abide  in  strength !    This  nursery  consists  of  several 


*  Otoe  Tiew  of  Bood  Aflhton  in  last  week's  nmnber  was  from  a  photognnh 
taken  by  Mr.  WUUnaon,  of  Txoirbridge.  Onr  view  of  the  entrance  to  tLa 
Victoria  Park,  Bath,  was  from  a  photo^ph  by  Mesan.  Datton,  tha  eminont 
photogn^hen  of  Heaiietta  Yillaa,  Sath. 
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detached  portions,  neoeaeliated  from  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  sufficient  area  in  a  ring  fence.  In  all  it  measures  over  forty 
acres.  In  an  establishment  of  this  extent  we  expect  to  find  a 
great  deal.  There  is,  of  course,  the  ordinary  nursery  stock  of 
forest  trees,  hedge  plants,  and  such  shrubs  and  flowering  trees 
as  are  nsually  planted  for  the  ornamentation  of  grounds  ;  but 
besides  these  there  is  a  very  full  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
saeh  as  are  used  to  form  arboretums,  and  what  is  more  sur- 
prising in  the  present  day,  Mr.  Wheeler  has  preserved  and 
Added  to  his  long-existing  collection  of  herbaceous  plants, 
which  cannot  be  less  in  number  than  two  thousand  species  and 
<nu3eties.  These  he  continues  to  cultivate  with  all  lus  wonted 
4uaidaity — ^not  starved  things  in  No.  60-pots,  but  large  masses 
jianied  ont  in  the  open  borders  after  the  fashion  of  botanical 
collections,  whereby  the  habit  and  full  character  of  the  plants 
ttanhe  easily  judged  of.  The  glass  houses  contain  the  ordinary 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  but  there  is  a  specialty  in  the 
Calceolarias  grown  by  Mr.  Wheeler  which  must  be  seen  to 
lie  appreciated.  The  strain  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
is  a  very  dwarf-habited  plant  not  more  than  6  to  9  inches  high, 
producing  a  mass  of  flowers  like  a  head  of  Cauliflower,  remark- 
able in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  in  their  colours,  and  markings. 
This  is  the  finest  strain  of  Calceolarias  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  mention,  far  less  to  describe,  all  we 
saw  at  Mr.  Wheeler's  ;  but  we  can  promise  those  who  have  a 
love  for  plants,  and  who  are  not  '*  bedders-out  '*  only,  if  they 
pay  a  visit  to  Warminster  and  call  on  Mr.  Wheeler  they  will 
be  amjdy  repaid,  however  far  they  may  have  journeyed. 

There  is  a  good  healthy  gardening  spirit  of  emulation  about 
Warminster.  Boses  and  Bhododendrons  are  here  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  here,  too,  resides  our  excellent  friend  and  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Hinton,  who,  while  he  is  not  engaged  in  ministering 
io  the  physical  and  sanitary  well-being  of  the  population,  may 
be  found  tending  his  choice  collection  of  Boses,  and  otherwise 
-storing  his  mind  with  gardening  lore  to  be  dispersed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  living  through  the  pages  of  our  Journal. 

The  private  garden  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  resident  in  the  town,  is 
well  worth  seeing  at  this  season  of  the  year.    In  acreage  it  is 
not  extensive, hut  is  of  good  size  for  a  villa  garden.    The  great 
feature  here  is  a  bank  of  Bhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  which 
6V6n  ZhapiuU  and  Bag^ot  could  not  surpass.    There  are  also 
some  good  specimens  of  Conifers  and  other  ornamental  trees, 
and  especially  a  handsome  Purple  Beech.  Mr.  Smith's  specialty 
is  Boses,  and  these  he  cultivates  to  perfection.    Such  flowers 
of  MsAigchal  Niel  must  be  seen  and  not  described.    No  wonder 
"that  in  the  "election  of  Boses"  so  skUfnlly  conducted  by 
^fr.  Hinton,  Mr.  Smith  should  have  placed  the  Mar^chal  at 
-4he  head  of  the  poll,  for  we  never  saw  such  Boses.    Mr.  Scott 
lias  also  a  good  little  garden  upon  which  he  bestows  great 
care,  and  in  which,  besictes  a  nice  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  he  cultivates  very  successfully  a  choice  collection 
of  Boses. 

HEYTESBURY. 

While  at  Warminster  we  took  the  opportunity  of  running 
down  to  Heytesbury,  a  quiet,  secluded,  pretty,  littie  village, 
nestling  nnder  one  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
-and  a  quondam  borough  disfranchised  at  the  first  Bef orm  Bill. 
fiere,  at  Heytesbury  House,  ts  the  residence  of  Lord  Heytesbury, 
situated  in  a  beautifully  wooded  park,  which,  like  that  at  Bood 
Ashton  and  other  parks  in  the  county,  would  be  improved  if 
some  of  the  trees  were  thinned-out,  and  those  left  were  thrown 
more  into  groups.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  these  parks 
assume  more  the  aspect  of  forests  than  parks,  through  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  trees  having  been  unattended  to. 
At  Heytesbury  there  is  ample  material  to  work  upon,  and  beau- 
tiiful  as  tiie  park  i^,  a  judicious  thinning  would  add  still  more 
to  its  beauty. 

Gardening  at  Heytesbury  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state. 
The  old  ganlen,  which  was  an  extensive  walled-in  space,  was 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  ;  but  the  present  lord 
being  desirous  of  including  this  in  the  park,  and  removing  the 
garden  farther  from  the  house,  a  new  one  is  in  the  course  of 
formation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  turnpike  road  which 
passes  through  the  estate  from  Warminster  to  Salisbury,  and 
as  yet  little  progress  has  been  made  with  it.  We  have  there-' 
foie  little  to  say  about  the  gardening  of  Heytesbury,  which  has 
for  the  last  thirty-eight  years  been  well  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Bose. 

Betuming  to  Warminster  by  rail,  the  next  attraction  which 
.  -eonunands  attention  is 

LONGLEAT. 

Longleat,  or  Langlete,  is  the  princely  residence  of  the  Marquis 


of  Bath.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Horningsbam,  and  is  the 
domain  once  belonging  to  a  St.  Augustine  Priory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Badegund.  The  Priory  was  dissolved  by  Henry  YHI.,  and 
the  estate  granted  to  John  Horsey,  and  in  the  year  following  he 
conveyed  it  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  ancestor  of  the  family  whose 
property  it  has  continued.  He  built  Longleat,  begiiming  it 
in  1567,  and  nearly  finishing  it  in  1580,  in  which  year  he 
died.  Details  of  alh  he  accomplished  are  in  Hoare's  **  Modem 
Wiltshire,"  but  we  must  only  recoid  here  that  **  he  made  a 
garden  and  orchard  where  part  of  the  present  garden  is,  and 
planted  an  orchard  and  Hop  yard  where  the  Chestnut  grove 
now  is." 

It  is  said  that  the  drawings  of  the  mansion  were  furnished 
by  an  Italian  architect,  and  that  John  de  Padua,  **  Devizor  of 
his  Majesty's  buildings  "  to  Henry- YIIL,  was  Clerk  of  the 
Works.  The  Elm  avenue  to  Frome  was  formed  by  one  of  his 
successors,  murdered  in  1682,  but  the  mansion  was  completed 
by  his  successor.  The  planting  of  the  park  was  confided  to 
'*  Capability  Brown,"  and  50,000  trees  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  annually  during  several  years. 

It  is  five  miles  from  Warminster,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Frome.  Approaching  it  from  the  former,  the  park 
gates  are  reached  less  than  two  miles  from  the  town,  and 
from  the  gates  to  the  house  is  rather  .over  three  miles,  through 
woods  of  fine  timber,  the  road  winding  and  undulating  so  as  to 
command  the  splendid  views  which,  from  the  elevated  posi- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  park,  are  to  be  seen  from  various 
points.  This  road  is  wide  with  broad  margins  of  grass  on 
either  side,  from  which  green  glades  occasionally  penetrate 
the  woods,  relieving  the  dull  monotony  of  the  continuous 
margin  of  trees.  If  a  little  more  were  aone  in  this  way,  the 
approach  on  the  Warminster  side  might  be  very  much  im- 
proved. Here  and  there,  and  at  certain  distances  along  the 
route,  large  masses  of  Bhododendron  ponticum  have  been 
planted.  These  extend  far  away  among  the  timber,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  they  were  in  their  greatest  beauty. 
Lord  Bath  appears  to  take  much  pleasure  in  this  mode  of  de- 
corative planting,  to  which  are  added  at  intervals  single  speci- 
mens of  the  most  ornamental  Conifers.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
house  the  road  begins  to  descend  abruptly  till  it  enters  a  wide 
richly-timbered  valley  intersected  by  a  stream,  on  the  farther 
side  of  whidh  the  house  is  seen  in  all  its  stately  grandeur.  As 
we  approach  it  we  find  there  are  ifo  dressed  grounds  to  pass 
through  in  order  to  reach  the  entrance  front,  for  the  park 
comes  close  up  to  the  house,  and  the  road,  whicli  from  its 
appearance  and  the  freedom  with  which  Lord  Bath  permits 
the  public  to  use  it,  is  more  like  a  highway.  And  here  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  self-denying  liberality  of 
this  estimable  nobleman ;  possessed  as  he  is  of  one  of  those 
grand  ancestral  domains  of  which  Great  Britain  only  can  boast, 
and  which  he  ha3  a  perfect  right  to  reserve  to  his  exclusive 
private  use,  he  nevertheless  throws  the  roads  and  the  park 
open  for  the  public  benefit,  that  they  may  roam  about  and 
enjoy  the  amenities  of  tiie  locality  as  much  as  he  does  himself. 
Some,  we  were  told,  not  unfrequentiy  have  the  bad  taste  to 
pic-nic  under  the  trees  immediately  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance,  and  such  is  the  courteous  bearing  of  the  family 
towards  these  intruders  that  they  are  never  interfered  with. 
In  ^ort,  the  inhabitants  of  Frome  and  Warminster  and  the 
surrounding  country  have  this  magnificent  park  kept  up  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  we  trust  they  duly  appreciate  the 
boon. 

Having  now  met  Mr.  Taylor,  the  competent  vhead  of  the 
gardening  department,  we  were  conducted  over  the  principal 
parts  of  the  grounds. 

When  we  visited  Longleat  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  a  flower  garden  of  elaborate  pattern, 
designed  by  the  then  Marchioness  of  Bath.  It  might  have 
been  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  all  the  modern^  styles  of 
flower  gardening,  and  it  showed  an  originality  of  invention 
and  a  skill  of  adaptation  which  the  garden-designers  of  our 
own  day  have  not  surpassed.  This,  however,  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  a  new  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Gibson,  jun.,  in  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  Marquis,  who  is  taking  great  personal  interest  in  the 
new  works.  Other  great  changes  are  being  made  in  this  part 
of  the  grounds,  which  when  completed  will  be  highly  orna- 
mental. Bounding  the  flower  garden  on  the  north  is  an  old 
orangery  of  the  original  type,  a  substantial  structure  with  a 
slated  roof  and  windows  only  in  front,  such  as  were  erected 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  this 
there  are  some  very  large  Camellias  of  the  olden  time  which 
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are  the  pictures  of  rade  health,  and  being  annually  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  bloom  seem  to  luxuriate  in  their  location. 
The  light  being  only  on  one  side  of  the  trees — ^for  trees  they  are 
— have  grown  all  in  that  direction.  They  are  planted  in  slate 
tubs,  the  soil  being  loam  and  peat.  It,  is  a  pity  that  a  house 
of  this  size  and  substantial  character  should  not  be  made  more 
useful  by  having  the  present  roof  removed  and  a  glazed  one 
Bubstituted.  It  might  in  this  way  be  transformed  into  a  hand- 
some conservatory,  for  which  its  ample  dimensions  and  suffi- 
cient height  fully  qualify  it. 

Between  this  flower  garden  and  the  water  is  a  lawn,  on  which 
are  planted  some  fine  specimens  of  ornamental  trees.  Among 
these  our  attention  was  attracted  to  noble  Tulip  Trees,  Cut- 
leaved  Beeoh,Robiniavi8co6a,Pteleatrifoliata,  and  other  species, 
while  at  some  distance  from  these  there  is  perhaps  as  fine  a 


specimen  of  Abies  Clanbrasihana  as  is  to  be  found  in  the- 
country.  We  measured  it,  and  found  it  was  37  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, forming  a  perfectly  round  ball. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  the  path 
leading  to  them  is  through  the  woods,  from  which  picturesque 
peeps  of  the  valley  and  the  richly  wooded  park  beyond  are  here 
and  there  obtained.  Since  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  to  thfr 
management  of  the  gardens  great  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  made  in  tills  part  of  the  grounds.  At  intervals  along 
the  course  of  this  walk  tiie  original  underwood  has  been  cleared 
and  the  space  occupied  by  specimen  Conifers  and  other  orna- 
mental trees,  while  in  places  where  the  ground  is  suitable  wide 
clearings  are  made,  and  deep  glades  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  shady  vegetation  make  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  scenery. 
In  these  alterations  we  wire  told  the  Marquis  takes  a  lively  in- 
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terest,  and  the  effective  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out 
testify  to  his  lordship's  good  taste  and  appreciation  of  artistic 
design.  As  we  near  the  kitchen  garden  these  clearings  become 
more  extensive,  and  between  the  woods  and  the  entrance  the 
walk  leads  through  an  extensive  lawn,  planted  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  great  age  and 
size,  and  among  them  a  Salisburia  adiantifolia  65  feet  high. 
On  the  way  from  the  house  through  the  woods  are  some  fine 
trees  of  Purple  Beech,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  Tulip  Tree 
100  feet  high. 

The  kitchen  garden  within  the  walls  seems  larger  than  it 
really  is,  Mr.  Taylor  having  given  the  extent  as  four  acres  and 
a  half.  The  glass  is  extensive,  and  is  devoted  to  plant  and 
fruit-growing,  much  in  the  proportions  that  are  expected  in 
an  establishment  of  the  size  of  Longleat.  For  internal  decora- 
tion Mr.  Taylor  sends  in  fourteen  hand-barrowloads  of  plants  at 
a  time,  from  which  one  may  gather  to  what  extent  plants  are 
grown,  and  they  are  well  grown,  as  everything  else  in  the 
garden  is.  In  the  range  of  old  houses  we  saw  one  division  of 
it,  40  feet  long,  entirely  filled  with  an  old  Tine  in  the  best  of 
health.  The  new  houses  which  have  been  built  in  the  upper 
garden  are  veiy  commodious  and  useful ;  they  consist  of  three 
ranges  standing  parallel  to  each  other,  each  of  which  is  35  yards 
long  by  18  feet  wide.  Though  skilful  in  all  the  branches  of 
gardening,  Mr.  Taylor  is  especially  so  as  a  fruit-grower ;  his 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Tines  are  a  sight  worth  seeing.    Like 


a  judicious  man,  he  never  grows  more  than  one  sort  of  Cuonm- 
ber  and  Melon,  and  consequently  he  has  always  a  pure  stock 
of  each,  instead  of  the  mongrel  varieties  wmoh  those  must 
necessarily  have  who  grow  more  than  one  variety.  These  he 
grows  trained  under  the  glass  like  Vines ;  and  Uke  Vines  they 
are  in  more  than  one  respect,  for  the  strength  and  vigou  of 
tiie  stems  and  branches  are  marvellous,  though  each  plant 
has  not  a  bushel  of  soil  to  grow  in.  The  Melon  to  which  Mr. 
Taylor  gives  the  preference  is  Cashmere,  a  valuable  old  variety, 
the  only  defect  of  which  is  its  liability  to  crack  in  ripening. 
This  he  obviates  by  strangling  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  and  check- 
ing the  excessive  flow  of  sap. 

The  great  feature  in  the  garden  at  Longleat  is  the  large 
vineiy  which  has  been  recently  erected.  It  is  216  feet  long 
by  30  feet  wide,  span-roofed  with  a  lantern  ridge,  and  18  feet 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge.^  It  is  a  fine  structure,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  large  conservatory  at  Chiswick,  we  should 
suppose  this  is  the  finest  vinery  in  the  kingdom.  The  Vines 
are  all  planted  inside,  and  we  never  saw  plants  growing  with 
greater  luxuriance.  The  Vines  are  yet  voung  and  have  not 
produced  fruit,  but  we  expect  to  hear  of  their  doings  some  day. 
This  house,  the  design  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  built  under  his 
direction,  is  worthy  of  his  ability ;  and  constructed  as  it  is 
according  to  his  ideas  of  the  requirements  of  good  Vine-grow- 
ing, we  can  see  ahready  in  the  state  of  the  Vines  that  his  con- 
ception has  been  a  true  one. 
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There  are  Yory  many  things  of  which  we  oonld  have  written 
to  he  Been  in  thia  fine  plaoe,  hot  otir  space  is  limited.  We  hope 
to  have  tntoie  opportnmties  of  retnmiog  to  the  subject,  and 
every  year  will  add  to  the  interest  of  it ;  for  the  Marquis  of 
Bath  Taeing  himself  possessed  of  great  taste,  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  Tinder  his  Erection  and  the  practical  experience  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  Loogleat  will  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  it 
is  one  of  the  gruideet  places  in  the  kingdom. 


A  CENTURY  OP  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 
GROWERS.— No.  12. 

ONdDIUM. 

An  extensiTe  genus,  the  species  of  which,  like  the  Odonto- 
glossnms,  are  found  luxuriating  in  high  mountain  regions  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  al- 
though unlike  the  last-named 
genus,  they  are  not  exdu- 
siyely  mountain  plants,  for 
many  of  them  are  found  m 
the  islands  of  the  West  Ift. 
dies,  and  at  low  eleyations 
on  the  mainland.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  will  thrive 
well  under  cool  treatment: — 

O.  buouum  MAJT7S. — This 
beautifnl  plant  is  a  wonder- 
fully profuse  bloomer.  It  is  a 
compact,  free-growing  plant. 
Hie  flowers  are  large  and 
very  bright  yellow.  It  blooms 
during  earl^  summer.  This 
variety  succeeds  best  when 
grown  upon  a  block  of  irood 
or  in  a  basket.  Native  of 
Monte  Video. 

O.  FLBxuosuM. — In  the 
days  when  so  many  new 
kinds  are  being  introduced, 
many  oi  my  readers  who  are 
already  advanced  in  Orchid 
culture  may  smile  at  seeing 
such  an  ancient  recom- 
mended, nevertheless  I  con- 
fidently recommend  it  to 
general  notice.  "It  grows 
freely,  produces  its  bril- 
liant yellow  flowers  Id  great 
abundance,  and  is  simply  in- 
valuable for  cutting  .  for 
dressing  vases,  <tc.  I  have 
heard  it  makes  a  fine  orna- 
ment for  embellishing  a 
lady's  hair,  but  I  do  not 
think  yellow  should  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose  if  seen 
by  daylight,  whilst  by  gas- 
light  yellows  always  appear 
white.  It  should  be  grown 
in  a  pot.    Native  of  Brazil. 

O.  iNCUBvuM. — A  very  ele- 
gant and  distinct  plant, 
added  to  which  it  blooms 
from  the  month  of  August 

into  midwinter.  Pot-culture  suits  it  best,  as  this  species  is 
a  somewhat  robust  grower.  The  flower-spikes  are  much 
branched,  and  ab^ui  2  feet  high;  flowers  very  numerous; 
sepals  and  petals  rosy  pink,  freckled  towards  the  ends  with 
white  dots ;  lip  white  in  front,  rosy  pink  at  the  base ;  crest 
yellow.    Native  of  Mexico. 

O.  LEucocHiLiTM. — This  is  a  very  fine,  robust  old  plant,  dis- 
carded by  many  cultivators,  but  really  a  beautiful  subject  when 
well  grown.  It  produces  much-branched  spikes  some  8  or 
10  feet  long,  dothed  with  numberlesa  flowers;  sepids  and 
petals  yellowish  green,  with  a  large  pure  white  lip.  It  blooms 
nearly  all  the  year  round.    Native  of  Mexico. 

O.  SPBACBLATUX  HAjus. — ^Likc  thc  preceding,  this  is  an  old 
Orchid,  but  a  valuable  one  where  cut  flowers  are  in  request. 
It  produces  very  long  branched  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are 
bright  yellow,  barred  with  brown.  It  blooms  at  various  times, 
but  usually  about  the  end  of  spring  or  the  beginning  of  sum- 


mer, and  the  flowers  last  a  month  or  five  weeks  in  full  beauty. 
Native  of  Mexico. 

O.  Phaljenopsis. — This  beautiful  species  is  dwarf  and  com- 
pact in  habit.  The  scape  usually  bears  some  five  or  six 
flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  barred  and 
spotted  with  reddish  violet ;  lip  large,  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  perianth,  and  furnished  m  addition  with  a  beautiful 
golden  yellow  crest.  It  likes  an  abundance  of  water,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  but  a  very  little  peat  and  sphagnum 
must  be  placed  over  its  roots.  Native  of  the  high  mountain 
regions  of  Peru. 

Cattleta  citbina. — ^This  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  most 
interesting  plant,  and  I  would  advise  all  amateurs  to  add  it  to 
their  collections.  Many  Orchid-cultivators  do  not  succeed 
with  this  species,  but  if  two  rules  be  observed  little  difficulty 
will  be  found.    First,  the  plant  must  be  grown  upon  a  block 

of  wood,  and  always  hung 
with  the  leaves  pointing 
downwards ;  next  it  must  be 
grown  in  the  cool  house  with 
Odontoglossums,  and  should 
neter  be  subjected  to  the 
drying  system.  The  plant  has 
small,  oval,  pseudo-bulbs, 
which,  together  with  the 
leaves,  are  glaucous  green; 
the  flowers  are  usually  soli- 
tary, sometimes,  however, 
they  are  produced  in  pairs ; 
they  are  very  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant,  thick,  and 
waxy-looking,  whilst  the 
colour  is  rich  deep  yellow.. 
The  blooms  last  about  a 
fortnight  in  perfection,  and 
are  very  sweet-scented. 
Native  of  Mexico. 

Phajus  obandifolius. — ^In 
this  plant  we  have  a  very 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gar- 
dens ;  it  is  a  terrestrial  plant, 
growing  about  3  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  plicate, 
and  dark  green;  flower- 
spike  longer  Uian  the  leaves, 
erect,  and  many-flowered; 
the  blooms  are  large,  and 
curiously  mottled  with  red- 
dish brown  and  white.  They 
are  produced  early  in  spring, 
and  remain  long  iu  fiUl 
beauty.  It  comes  from 
China,  where  it  is  a  culti- 
vated plant.  —  ExPEBTo 
Cbede. 


ODcidium  inenrmin  (Bot.  Mag.). 


Hebefobdshibe  (West  op 
England)  Rose  Show. — In 
our  advertising  columns  will 
be  found  a  notice  of  this 
Show,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  on 
Tuesday,  July  8th.  If  the 
sample  of  Boses  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Cranston  at  Bath  on 
June  24th  and  26th  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  Hereford- 
shire can  produce  this  year,  tibe  Show  should  be  an  exception- 
ally good  one  and  a  treat  to  all  rosariane.  It  certainly  deserves 
all  encouragement,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  a 
district  show  has  been  carried  on  with  merely  the  Bose  (the 
queen  of  flowers)  as  the  object  of  attraction.  We  have  rarely 
hitherto  seen  better  Boses  exhibited  by  amateurs  than  those 
which  on  different  occasions  have  be^  shown  in  the  Shire 
Hall  at  Hereford ;  and  we  especially  noticed  at  the  Bose  Show 
on  the  third  day  of  theBoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition 
at  Bath,  that  the  west-of-Bngland  amateurs— Mr.  Camm,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Scott,  and  others,  carried  all  before  them.  We 
prophesy,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  more  than  ordinarily 
good  show. 

Bibminoham  Bose  Show.— I  know  that  a  great  many  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  supported  our  Show  will  not  do  so  again, 
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nnlesB  tho  Committee  go  back  to  the  old  times.  The  Show 
must  be  kept  special,  or  it  will  utterly  collapse,  and  more 
common  sense  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  date.  An 
exhibition  of  Hoses  for  the  midlands  in  the  middle  of  June  ia 
simply  an  impossibUity ;  no  Rose  Show  can  or  should  be  held 
here  earlier  than  the  first  week  of  July.  UntU  this  year  our 
Bose  Show  has  been  equal  to  anything  achieyed  even  in 
London.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Committee  wUl  seriously 
consider  its  present  condition  and  quality,  and  do  something 
to  restore  it  to  its  old  prestige. — Z.  0.,  Birmingham, 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Immediately  a  crop  is  done  with,  either  remove  or  dig  it  in. 
la  either  case  sprinkle  the  ground  with  lime  to  destroy  slugs, 
but  more  abundantly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case.  In 
all  oases  of  earthing-up  crops  in  dry  weather  give  them  a  good 
soaking  with  water  preyioosly.  A  few  Mazagan  Beans  may  vet 
be  put  in,  which  will  produce  late  in  the  season  if  the  weather 
prove  favourable.  Cape  Broccoli  and  Q-range's  may  now  be 
planted  where  the  early  Peas  have  been  removed.  The  main 
crop  of  the  other  sorts  most  be  got-in  as  early  as  possible.  If 
the  weather  continue  dry  they  will  require  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  Sow  a  little  more  Cabbage  seed  immediately,  if  the 
sowing  we  recommended  last  month  has  failed.  Another  sow- 
ing of  Chervil  should  now  be  made  for  succession.  Put  in  a  few 
cuttings  of  Oucumhers.  Sow  a  little  seed  so, as  to  have  a  few 
plants  to  plant-out  for  a  succession  till  Christmas.  Continue 
to  pay  every  attention  to  those  in  frames ;  they  must  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  twice  a-week,  and  should  be  sprinkled 
every  afternoon.  Continue  to  plant-out  a  few  Endive  about  once 
a-fortnight  to  keep  up  a  succession ;  another  sowing  should  be 
made.  The  last  principal  sowing  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  should 
now  be  made.  Earth-up  the  advancing  crops.  Those  in  flower 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  watering.  Those  Leeka 
sown  in  drills  should  be  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  in  rich  ground ; 
the  thinnings  will  do  to  plant  out.  Make  a  sowing  of  Parsley 
so  as  to  get  strong  plants  by  the  winter.  Earth-up  and  stick 
the  advancing  crops  of  PeaSf  watei^  those  that  are  in  bearing.  A 
few  more  may  yet  be  sown,  which  will  come  into  bearing  if  the 
autumn  is  favourable.  Miike  a  sowing  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Madishes.  The  Turnip-rootbd,  however,  are  generally  preferred 
at  this  season.  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  wiJI  require  a  pretty 
liberal  supply  of  water  during  the  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
Stop  the  main  shoots  to  cause  them  to  throw  out  laterals. 

FBUIT  GARDEN. 

Grape  Vines  against  walls  now  require  unremitting  attention. 
Train  up  young  shoots  from  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  for  bearing 
next  year.  Stop  the  bearing  shoots  at  two  joints  above  the  fruit ; 
remove  all  useless  and  superflaous  shoots.  Wash  wall  ^es  to 
free  them  from  dirt  and  insects.  Thin  the  summer  shoots  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Protect  fruit  from  birds.  Hang  up 
bottles  of  sugar  and  beer  to  entice  and  catch  wasps.  Encourage 
the  growth  of  Strawberry  runners.  The  packing  of  fruit  to  be 
sent  to  a  distance  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  one  that  is 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  paid  to  it ;  at  least, 
if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  lately  seen,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  pack  Grapes  in  bran,  or  Peaches  in  cotton,  to 
insure  their  safe  carriage.  The  former  can  scarcely  be  freed 
from  the  bran,  and  the  cotton  sticks  to  the  skin  of  the  latter, 
which  is  with  difficulty  removed.  Experience  leads  me  "to  believe 
that  the  best  method  of  packing  Grapes  is  to  put  a  layer  of  moss 
or  dry  short  grass  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  box,  which  is  sifter- 
war^  covered  with  a  sheet  or  two  of  silver  paper ;  a  layer  of 
Grapes  is  then  placed  in,  and  over  them  a  few  more  sheets  of 
paper  and  more  moss,  so  as  to  keep  them  tightly  packed  when 
the  cover  is  on.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  wrapped  up 
separately  in  sUver  paper,  and  then  packed  in  cotton,  moss,  or 
dry  short  grass.  If  a  box  is  to  take  more  than  one  layer,  a  false 
bottom  should  be  placed  between  each  one.  The  usual  fault  in 
packing  is  giving  tlie  fruit  too  much  spring.  The  tighter  they 
can  be  packed  in  any  soft  material  without  injury  to  the  fruit 
the  less  liable  are  they  to  sustain  injury  by  carriage.  The  boxes 
should  afterwards  be  placed  in  a  hamper,  which  gives  more 
spring  than  they  otherwise  have. 

FLOWER  OABDEN. 

Remove  suckers  from  Roses,  and  clear  tho  stems  of  wild 
shoots.  Strong  shoots  of  Chrysanthemums  may  now  be  layered 
in  pots  to  produce  dwarf  compact  bushes.  Those  in  x>ots  may 
soon  receive  their  final  shift.  Carnations  and  Picotees  will 
soon  be  in  bloom ;  let  plants  in  pots  be  nioved  under  an  awning 
like  that  used  for  Tulips.  Here  they  may  be  arranged  on  a 
raised  platform  or  not,  according  to  taste.  Picotees  may  be 
grouped  on  one  side  and  Carnations  on  the  other,  taking  care 
that  the  tallest  plants  are  behind,  and  at  the  same  time  contrast- 
ing the  coloara  as  much  as  possible.  Pipings  may  be  put  in  on 
a  slight  hotbed ;  layering  may  also  now  or  very  soon  be  pro- 


ceeded with.  Much  of  next  year's  success  depends  on  this 
matter.  All  seedlings  shoidd  be  marked,  noticingtheir  various 
properties  as  to  form,  colour,  substance,  &o.  Kanunculuses 
may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  turned  yeUow,  for 
should  wet  weather  ensue  they  might  emit  fresh  fibres,  and  if 
taken  up  then  they  are  likely  to  be  worthless. 

OBBBNHOUSB   AND   CONSEBVATOBT. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  flowers  generally  in  the  conservatory 
now.  The  usual  routine  of  training  the  climbers  and  keeping 
the  other  plants  in  order,  together  with  neatness,  is  all  that  is 
immediately  wanted,  but  keep  a  good  eye  to  your  winter  stock. 
Camellias  that  have  formed  their  flower-buds  may  now  be  potted; 
those  of  them  that  are  to  flower  early  should  be  kept  in-doors 
all  summer,  but  the  spring-flowering  ones  may  be*  turned  out 
soon.  Attend  to  Violets  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  China 
Bose,  called  Cramoisie  Sup6rieure,  is  the  best  of  them  all  for 
winter  forcing,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Sanguinea  in  the 
bouquets  at  Christmas.  Anne^oleyn  Pinks  for  forcing  ought  to 
be  now  in  a  forward  state,  and  if  they  show  symptoms  of  flower- 
ing, pinch  off  the  stems  as  they  appear,  in  short,  this  is  just 
the  time  to  attend  diligently  to  such  plants  as  will  flower  from 
October  to  May.  All  but  the  very  best  specimens  are  now  re- 
moved from  the  greenhouse ;  you  will  have  room  to  introduce 
annuals,  planting  three  or  four  of  them  in  large  pots ;  with  a 
little  care  they  will  come  in  useful  for  the  conservatory. 

STOVE. 

If  you  imagine  that  any  of  your  established  stove  plants  will 
require  another  shift  this  summer,  let  it  be  done  soon,  but  avoid 
shifting  burge  specimens  so  late  if  you  can ;  rather  encourage 
them  with  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Your  young 
plants  may  be  potted  as  they  require  it  for  the  next  two  months. 
Do  not  neglect  to  make  cuttings  of  Justicias,  Clerodendrons, 
and  such  useful  plants  early  in  July  for  flowering  next  year; 
these  will  form  oeautiful  plants  before  the  end  of  October. 
Pentas  oamea  belongs  to  this  class ;  it  is  a  very  useful  plant  in 
winter,  and  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  Air, 
moisture,  and  cleanliness,  as  usual,  are  requisite. 

PITS. 

For  growing  a  stock  of  young  plants  in  summer  no  structures 
are  so  good  or  economical  as  good  pits.  Place  the  pots  on  a 
bed  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  if  you  can  procure  dean  moss  free 
from  slugs,  &c.,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  a  thin  layer  of  it 
between  the  pots  after  it  is  well  damped.  You  have  thus  a  source 
of  constant  moisture,  which,  passing  up  among  the  foliage,  is 
very  beneficial  to  all  plants  in  summer,  and  they  require  less 
shading  when  they  are  thus  managed.  The  pits  and  frames 
used  for  propagation  must  be  kept  shaded  throughout  the  day ; 
give  little  or  no  air;  where  beu-glasses  are  used,  wipe  them 
occasionallv.  Cuttings  of  Boses  and  many  Heaths  may  now  be 
put  in  with  every  prospect  of  success ;  shade  them  and  keep 
them  moderately  moist.  Pay  strict  attention  to  young  seedling 
exotics.  Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  plants  required  which 
can  be  propas^ted  at  this  season ;  pot-ofi  those  cuttings  that 
are  rooted. — ^W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
No  rain,  but  a  week  of  high  winds,  which  have  been  very 
injurious  to  vegetation  by  tearing-off  and  lacerating  the  leaves 
of  tender  plants.  Such  weather  is  also  injarious  in  another 
form,  as  it  brings  hordes  of  aphides  into  the  garden.  So  mt\ch 
is  this  the  case,  that  many  persons  argue  for  spontEuieoas  gene- 
ration ;  of  course  we  believe  in  no  such  thing ;  what  we  do  be- 
lieve is  that  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  are  more  favourable, 
to  the  increase  of  this  pest  than  others,  and  the  wind  carries 
them  hither  and  thither  until  they  find  a  suitable  breeding- 

g round.  We  jhad  some  hand-lights  filled  with  plants  perfectlv 
ee  from  green  fly ;  they  were  carefully  watched  every  day,  and 
it  was  found  that  this  pest  was  blown  on  to  them  very  often  from 
some  Boses  about  eighteen  paces  from  the  hand-lights — at  least 
there  was  no  other  apparent  cause  of  their  presence. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN.. 

Notwithstanding  the  dry  weather,  the  Peas  are  doing  very 
well,  and  are  continuing  to  bear  abundantly ;  it  would  be  as  well 
to  note  that  the  best  early  Pea  for  flavour  is  Laxton's  Alpha  ; 
and  the  best-looking  pod,  which  fills  very  early,  and  is  of  a  very 
deep  green  colour,  is  WilUam  I.  The  later  Marrow  Peas  are 
coming  in ;  one  of  the  very  earliest  and  best  is  G.  F.  Wilson  ;  it 
is  very  near  to  Veitoh's  Perfection,  but  comes  in  much  earlier. 

Celery. — We  have  been  planting  successional  crops  of  Celery 
in  trenches  not  so  deep  as  usual.  We  have  much  difficulty  to 
keei>  Celery  from  rotting  in  the  winter,  be  we  never  so  care- 
'ful  in  earthing-up ;  whether  it  is  the  climate  or  soil  we  know 
not,  but  all  sorts  are  alike ;  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  was  tried,  but 
we  did  not  succeed  with  this,  and  only  tried  it  once.  Lettuces 
and  other  small  salads  are  grown  on  the  ridge  between  the 
trenches.  After  this  Cauliflowers  will  not  succeed  with  us ; 
they  become  club-rooted,  and  have  never  yet  been  worth  the 
ground  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them.    We  beat  the  gardeners 
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who  have  day  soilfl  mih  early  Te^tables,  but  for  late  snmmer 
crops  we  have  no  chance  againat  them. 

VBXTIT  AXD  roaCINO  HOTTBBS. 

**  Pine  Houses.— ^Except  to  attend  to  ventilation,  only  one  matter 
Teqiiirea  to  be  mentioned ;  it  is  apparently  a  small  one,  bat  in 
reality  it  is  not  bo.  Under  the  back  wall  is  a  staging  for  plants, 
and  occasioiially  spedmens  are  taken  out  of  the  plant  stove  and 
placed  here,  and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  precautions  being 
taken  to  keep  them  free  from  mealy  bug,  this  pest  has  on  two 
occasions  a|>peared  on  the  Pines.  As  soon  as  it  was  observed, 
the  plants  miested  were  taken  out  and  destroyed.  We  had  to 
adopt  the  same  radical  eure  on  a  plant  last  week.  The  only  way 
to  l»ep  clear  of  the  enemy  will  be  to  confine  the  stove  phmte  in 
the  house  devoted  to  them.  On  one  other  occasion  we  had 
some  trouble  with  its  appearing  in  the  early  vinery,  the  bunch 
or  two  affected  were  removed,  and  the  others  carefully  watohed 
for  its  re-appearance.  This  hint  may  act  as  a  caution  to  others. 
There  are  few  plant  stoves  free  from  this  mealy  rascal,  and 
when  the  house  is  too  full  of  plants  it  is  bettor  to  throw 
them  away  than  it  is  to  risk  spreading  the  enemy  in  Vine  and 
Pine  houses. 

Vinerisa. — In  the  early  houses  little  or  no  attention  is  re- 
quired ;  the  houses  are  looked  over  once  a>week  or  so,  and  any 
aecayed  berries  removed  from  the  bunches.  When  the  berries 
showed  signs  of  shrivelling  we  gave  the  roots  a  very  moderate 
application  of  water.  ^  In  late  houses,  except  damping  the 
borders  and  paths  twice  a-day  to  produce  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  pinchinff-back  all  growing  shoots  where  the  houses  are 
alreaay  well  famished  with  leaves,  our  work  for  the  season  is 
pretty  well  over  until  the  crops  be  gathered. 

OBCHABD  HOUSE. 

As  there  are  now  plenty  of  excellent  Strawherriea  to  be 
gathered  out  of  doors,  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  in  watering  those 
m  pots,  although  British  Queen,  La  Constanto,  and  Frogmore 
Late  Pine  are  ]ust  ripe.  Owing  to  a  press  of  other  matters  the 
Strawberries  in  pots  were  not  watohed  so  carefully  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  and  the  berries  in  an  early  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment were  attacked  by  mildew;  the  weather  being  favour- 
able to  its  spread  it  increased  with  singular  rapidity.  On  its 
first  appearance  a  dusting  with  sulphur  would  have  arrested  its 
growtn,  and  the  warm  pipes  painted  with  sulphur  would  have 
efiectoally  cleared  the  plants.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  much  fine  fruit  was  spoiled.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  others — Amateur  the 
most,  and  La  Constante  the  least.  A  head  sardener  should 
be  Ai^s-eyed  to  notice  everything  himself.  The  young  gar- 
deners who  have  the  charge  of  departmente  ought  to  be  specially 
watchful  for  the  first  appearance  of  anjr  enemy— insect,  fungus, 
parasito,  or  otherwise,  and  lose  not  an  instant  in  having  it  con- 
quered. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots  require  much  attention. 
We  have  surface-dressed,  and  the  fresh  rootlets  are  ramifying 
into  the  rich  material ;  fresh  dressings  will  be  applied  as  the 
others  disappear.  The  growing  shoote  are  stopped  as  often  as 
they  require  it. 

TLOWEn  OABDXN. 

Oar  garden  is  not  a  large  one,  nor  is  the  accommodation  for 
bedding  plants  extensive  ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  which  we 
take  a  pnde  more  than  another,  it  is  to  see  the  flower-beds  well 
filled  early  in  the  season.  They  are  now  a  mass  of  bloom,  and 
being  filled  with  continuous-flowering  plants  they  will  remain 
so  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Many  of  the  beds  had  been 
previously  planted  with  spring-flowerin£[  planto,  and  the  way  the 
Hyacinth  and  Tulip  beds  are  managed  is  this  :  When  the  bulbs 
are  planted  the  beds  are  first  deeply  trenched  and  plenty  of 
manure  added,  so  that  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  at  the 
time  the  beddung  plants  are  put  out.  £istead  of  lifting  the 
bulbs,  the  plants  are  planted  amongst  them  without  removing 
the  leaves  and  stalks.  These,  as  far  as  our  observation  has  yet 
gone,  afford  some  slight  protection  from  frost  and  winds :  when 
they  decay  they  are  removed.  Next  season  the  same  bulbs  will 
^ve  a  good  display  of  flowers  without  being  removed,  and  when 
uiey  are  done  nowering  will  be  lifted  and  planted  out  in  a  spare 
piece  of  ground,  or  given  awav  amongst  the  cottagers.  By  this 
plan  we  only  require  to  purchase  imported  bulbs  once  in  two 
years. 

We  have  been  cutting  the  grass  edgings,  and  hoeing  and 
weeding  all  beds  and  borders.  All  Boses  over-blown  and  faded 
are  picked-off,  removin^g  tiie  seed-vessels  at  the  same  time.  All 
suckers  are  removed  with  a  sharp  spud. — J.  Douolas. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
HJB. — ^Many  qaeitionB  most  reaiain  nnanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (H.  tf.  T.).— In  addition  to  fhose  too  haye  there  an  the  Ber.  P.  B. 
Hole's  **Book  aboat  Bosm,"  Mr.  W.  FanTs  "Boee  0«rden;''with  ooloored 
Oosimi&ons,  and  the  Ber.  B.  W.  Thomson's  **  Amatenr's  Bosailmn." 

Ezjcs  IxjuKBD  BY  StTPFOBTS  ( Jf.  il.).— Loofl«n  th«  basds  that  have  Snjnzed 
the  hack,  sod  smaar  orv  the  iroands  a  thiek  mixtnze  of  oow  dimg,  daj,  and 


water.  Sapport  each  tree  by  %  hoop  boond  roond  with  straw  to  {Hraveot  the 
bark  being  ehafed,  and  have  three  wires  attaohel  on  three  opposite  points  of 
the  hoop,  andfiutened  to  stakes  driven  into  the  groond  at  aboat  8  feet  from 
the  tree  stem. 

Japanbsb  Honxysugklb  (Alice).— It  very  oommonly  blooms  in  England. 
Ton  are  oorrect  in  naming  Geranium  laeidam,  bat  we  oannot  identL^  the 
other  from  the  speeimen  enolosed. 

Liquid  VLajxurk  fob  Wnrrow  Puusrs  (IT.  H.  Zr.).— Ooano  1  os.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  thorooghly  dissolved  and  stralBed  before  use,  applying  it  at 
every  alternate  watering. 

SoPTXircNO  Habd  Watbb  (Idtfta).— Plaoe  it  in  an  open  tab  or  oistem 
exposed  to  the  son  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will  lose  moeh  of  its  hardness. 

TBAiMiKa  AND  PBUimia  Clbmatis  Standishu  (F.  R,  O.).— It  may  be 
pegged  down  so  as  to  form  a  bed  quite  as  well  as  0.  Jaekmanni.  Both  shoold 
be  proned  early  in  spring  just  when  the  buds  are  swelling.  Gat-oat  the  old, 
ana  leave  the  yoang  shoote  of  last  year. 

Oaotus  sPBciOBisannTS  Pauimro  (Fidget).— We  do  not  see  what  yoa  want 
in  proning  this  plant  as  yoa  propose.  Leave  it  as  it  is,  and  pat  in  neat  stakes 
so  as  to  Ining  it  into  form.  No  prnnlng  is  needed  beyond  eatting  out,  im- 
mediately after  flowering,  the  old  stems  close  to  the  point  whence  they  pro- 
ceed.   Let  the  plant  grow  and  flower. 

YiKE  IN  Obbbnhousx  (Idtfui).— The  shoots  that  come  from  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  are  laterals ;  they  should  be  repeatedly  pinched  to  one  leaf  as  they 
grow.  Btop  the  csnes  when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  houses  The  wires 
should  be  16  inches  or  16  inches  from  the  glass,  and  the  Vines  ought  to  bo 
trained  in  the  same  way  as  the  rafters  ran.  The  rods  or  canes  in  a  green- 
house should  be  trained  8  feet  6  laches  or  4  feet  apart,  so  as  not  shade  the 
plants  too  much.  One  Vine  with  three  canes  will  be  suiBcient  for  your  hoose 
Dbstboyino  Aphis  in  Combbbtatobt  {8tainel^e).—ThB  only  means  we 
know,  without  resorting  to  fumigation  with  tobaooo,  or  using  tobacco  water 
or  other  solution  likely  to  cause  coloration,  is  to  dust  the  plants  with  tobacco 
powder,  but  as  that  has  to  be  syringed  off  it  will  leave  its  mark.  Our  corre- 
spondent has  been  told  that  some  decoction  in  which  quassia  fbrms  a  part, 
has  been  found  useful.  We  should  be  obliged  by  particulars  of  a  solntion 
that  will  destroy  aphis  and  not  discolour  the  woodwork,  ftc. 

Mblons  with  Fbuit  Flowxbs  only  (Hard  Time*).— Tour  Melons  must 
be  very  vigorous,  in  which  state  alone  we  have  known  them  produce  female 
flowers  on^,  or  but  few  males.  Could  you  not  faring  male  flowers  from  other 
plants,  or  those  of  a  neighbour  wherewith  bo  impregnate  your  female  flowers  f 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  kind  or  plant,  only  it  will 
not  do  to  save  seed  from  them  unless  they  are  impregnated  with  the  same  Und. 
We  should  secure  the  male  flowers  from  some  fiiend  or  neighbour's  plant  to 
insure  fertilisation.  Your  treatment,  so  ter  as  we  have  it  explained  to  us,  is 
right.    Give  a  little  more  air  and  keep  rather  dry  whilst  the  fruit  is  setting. 

Babbbn  Btbawbebby  PI.AMTS  (F.  C.  H.)— We  do  not  know  of  any  means 
of  disUngnishing  the  barren  from  the  fertile  plants.  The  method  we  adopt 
is  to  take  runners  from  j^ants  that  have  fruited,  and  from  none  other,  we 
have  not  ax^  barren  plants,  but  some  go  blind.  Whv  not  remove  the  barren 
plants  now  7  They  only  impoverish  the  ground,  and  the  unfruitful  are  grosser 
feeders  than  the  fruitful 

Pbach  Tbxbs  Out  of  Doobs  Shxddiro  Lbaybb  (T.  J.).— We  think  the 
leaves  are  shed  from  the  cold  and  the  effects  of  an  attack  of  insects.  The 
mulching  with  half -rotten  manure  and  giving  a  good  watering  will  do  good  if 
your  trees  are  not  vigorous.  If  they  are  very  vigorous  the  manure  would  be 
injuxious.  The  mulching  of  straw  only  prevents  evaporation  from  the  soil, 
which  in  seasons  like  the  present  is  not  great. 

0AUIJ7LOV7BB8  Dbstboybd  BY  Obdbs  {Euphorbi*).—Thne  is  no  speeifle 
against  club  or  ambury.  Probably  the  best  remedy  is  to  dress  with  gas  lime 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  pointing  it  in  with  a  fork  before  plant- 
ing. A  good  dressing  of  soot,  also  lime  and  salt,  is  good.  Of  the  last  use 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  soot  enough  to  make  the  surface  quite  black, 
pointing-in  before  planting.  Apply  the  salt  as  a  dressing  to  the  surface. 
Before  planting  dip  the  stems  and  roots  in  a  composition  formed  of  soot, 
lime,  and  oowdung  in  equal  ports  brought  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint. 
The  best  preventive  is  to  plant  in  ground  not  recently  cropped  with  any  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe. 

Hubshbb  Gbapb  ( /.  JLoeeZI).— We  remember  the  Grape  well-^the  Huhthee 
ungoor.  It  is  our  Black  Muscadine,  and  may  be  obtained  in  most  mngHwh 
nurseries.    We  vriU  keep  in  mind  your  request  about  the  baok  volumes. 

Gbapbs  Fahjno  whkn  CoLOUBiNa  {O,  F.).—Ycva  account  is  not  very 
dear,  but  we  think  your  Qn^ee  must  be  badly  mildewed.  Such  attacks  are- 
TSiy  rapid  and  often  unoqpeeted,  and  the  remedy  or  prevention  dlflleult.  We 
have  cheeked  the  evO  at  times  by  sulphur  applied  to  the  pipes  on  a  dull  day,  a 
hrisk  fire  being  kept  up  both  then  and  at  xdght,  so  as  to  lUl  the  house  with  a- 
strong  sulphurous  vapour,  but  not  by  any  means  to  bum  the  sulphur,  as  that 
destroys  the  f oUsge.  Even  the  milder  emanations  from  dry  sulphur  alone 
plentifully  scattered  over  the  house  will  sometimes  check  this  pest.  In  dull 
seasons  like  the  present  it  is  advisable  to  sulphur  as  a  precautionary  measuxe, 
as  it  unfortunatuy  sometimes  happens  that  the  too  liberal  use  of  sulphur  on 
pipes  or  flues,  heated  so  as  to  give  off  a  strong  vapour  unpleasant  to  breathe. 
Is  hurtful  to  the  stalks  that  support  the  berries,  and  shanking  takes  place. 
Considerable  caution  is  required  in  using  sulphur,  but  if  the  case  is  very  bad 
its  ose  is  indispensable,  and  we  know  of  no  other  remedy.  It  mi^  be  some 
consolation  for  yon  to  know  that  mildew  has  been  very  inrevalent  this  season,  aaA 
many  promising  crops  of  Grapes  have  fallen  a  prey  to  it.  Of  course  we  know 
that  inUdew  is  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  benr,  generally  on  one  side ;  and  the 
part  that  is  attacked  is  so  injured  that  its  further  growth  is  prevented  and  the 
berry  continuing  to  swell,  the  skin,  not  yielding  to  the  expansion,  cracks,  and 
decay  sets  in.  If,  therefore,  you  have  not  already  tried  sulphur,  do  so  at 
once.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  service;  but  we  fear  if  the  disease  has  run 
some  days  it  wiU  be  of  little  avaiL 

Stbawbbbbieb  {Bubteriber),— 'The  varieties  are  so  numerous,  so  neazly 
alike,  and  are  so  lialde  to  damage  during  their  carriage,  that  we  oannot  under* 
take  to  name  them. 

EsPAijBB  Pbab  and  Plux  Tbbbs  mot  Fbuitfui.  (B«r(f«-«ir«).— We  be- 
lieve the  crops  are  only  indifferent  in  the  districts  where  these  fruits  are 
extensively  grown  to  supply  the  London  and  other  markets,  although  Apples 
and  the  small  fruits  sre  j^entiful  enough ;  but  if  it  has  always  been  so  in 
fonner  years,  then  there  must  be  something  wrong.  We  have  mcne  faith  in 
the  season  and  situation  influencing  the  crop  than  any  particular  mode  of 
pruning  either  the  tops  or  roots;  but  the  latter  operation  would  seem  the  more 
neoessaiy  in  your  ease,  as  you  say  the  trees  make  long  rampant  shoots  which 
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are  destitnte  of  tniit  budsi.  It  is  not  of  maoh  nse  to  shorten  them  at  present, 
M  doing  BO  wonld  oftuse  the  prodnetlon  of  a  host  of  laterals.  Bat  some  time 
in  July,  vhen  the  shoots  are  partially  ripened  at  their  base,  they  may  be 
■topped,  or  rather  one-half  their  length  should  be  cut  away,  first  tying-ln  what 
new  wood  is  wanted.  When  the  wood  is  somewhat  further  advanced  it  may 
be  BtUl  furthor  shortened-in.  In  winter  the  trees  may  be  root-pruned.  Boot- 
pruning  is  more  neoessary  for  an  espalier  or  pyramid-trained  tree  than  i^i 
open  standard,  as,  the  growth  being  less  fetternd  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  just 
iMdance  kept  up  between  top  and  bottom*  which  is  not  the  ease  when  the  top 
is  seTerely  pruned-in  each  season.  These  means  may,  perh^is,  cause  fruit- 
fulness,  but  if  the  soil  or  situation  be  unfavourable  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  so. 
We  presume  your  gn^und  is  well  drained,  for  a  dry  situation  promotes  fruit- 
bearmg.  Near  to  a  manufacturing  town,  where  noxious  vapours  and  other 
impuritiee  render  a  healthy  vegetation  next  to  an  impossibility,  fruitfulness 
in  Psttr  and  Plum  trees  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Shows  [W.  Marthall).—We  cannot  make  out  what  you  wish  to  know.  The 
flhowB  of  the  Royal  Hortienlinral  Society,  Royal  Botanic,  and  Crystal  Palace 
are  advertised  in  our  columns  when  approaching. 

HAO«on  DV  WnrrxK  Onions  {A  Bubicriberl—Tina  complaint  is  more 
frequent  amongst  the  spring-sown  than  the  autumn  Onions,  but  the  evil  is 
the  same  tn  both.  In  some  seasons  and  in  some  grounds  it  is  very  destructive. 
The  beet  ramedy  that  we  know  is  to  give  the  bed  a  good  watering  with  rather 
strong  soot  water — i.«.,  water  in  which  soot  has  remained  some  hours.  The 
stKHU  aerid  taste  the  water  afterwards  has  is  unpalatable  to  the  magffots,  or 
Ulla  thaai.  Lime  la  sometimea  need  in  a  similar  way,  bat  it  is  not  soolleetive. 
Bat  when  the  disease  has  run  to  some  length  remedial  measores  are  of  little 
oia,  as  the  evil  is  dona.  In  aoils  where  thk  disease  is  of  frequent  ooourrenee, 
UtB  thooght  good  prM)tioe  to  dig-hi  a  quantity  of  soet  before  the  sewi  is  sown. 
This,  and  a  full  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  froais  of  winter,  will  usually  insure 
InnoaiAy  from  this  pest. 

FuKoi  (C.  J.  A).— Tour  Fsagi  are  boihabnoxmaL  That  resambUng  Angers 
la  an  amsted  growth  of  Lantinos  lepidns;  and  the  Agaric  is  tome  species  of 
FhoUota  very  much  drawn  up,  from  its  peculiar  habitat  near  the  rain-water 
autem.    Neither  is  admissible  for  the  table. 

Cmmmra.  (Anxiotu  Learner). — ^We  cannot  give  yon  the  izxfoimatiom,  and  tha 
^•aUaman  who  wrote  on  the  subject  is  dead. 

,  AsPABAQua  Self-sowk— Sowing  Seed  vertus  Plantino  (Herbert).— It  i" 
aesirahle  to  strip-off  the  berries  at  the  time  of  elearing-ofl  the  haulm  in 
mttomn,  strew  them  on  the  bed,  and  then  cover  with  manure,  Ac. ;  bat  this 
M  only  necessary  when  the  beds  are  thin  of  plants.  For  weU-fumlshed  beds 
itls  quite  unnecessary.  In  sowing  seed  to  remain  permanently,  as  compared 
with  planting  one  or  two-year-old  plants,  we  have  a  case  in  point.  In  1871  we 
•owed  beds  with  seeds,  and  we  planted  others  with  one-year-old  plants.  The 
■aedUngs  were  thinned  out  to  1  foot  apart,  and  otherwise  treated  the  same  as 
the  transplanted  plants.  This  year  on  the  beds  sown  we  have  Asparagus  fit 
to  ent,  but  on  the  planted  beds  it  is  very  lar  from  it.  The  planted  beds  are 
faVj  a  year  behmd  the  sown  beds.  Both  are  fuU  of  plants.  The  beds  for 
mwiag  the  seed  are  aU  well  prepared  as  for  planting. 

Btodino  Boses  (J.  B.  F.V— The  shoots  of  the  Briar  in  which  the  buds  are 
inserted  should  be  shortened  to  about  1  foot  above  the  bad  if  itrong,  to 
9  inehes  if  of  medium  vigour,  and  to  6  inches  if  we^ 

Camellia  CcTTiNoa  and  Obaftino  (Id«»).— The  cuttings  should  he  en- 
tirely of  this  year's  growth,  and  should  be  4  or  5  inches  long  or  less,  removing 
the  lower,  but  retaining  two  or  three  of  the  upper  leaves.  Pull  them  in  July 
«r  Augu^  when  they  are  ripe  at 'the  base.  Grafting  is  best  done  in  spring, 
jast  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  The  best  stocks  are  those  of  about  the 
aame  thickness  as  the  scion,  a  little  larger  rather  than  less.  On  an  old  plant 
the  scions  should  be  placed  on  the  side  shoots  rather  than  on  the  stem.  All 
CRMrtks  at  grafting  should  be  stopped,  so  to  cause  the  sap  to  How  into  the 
aeioas,  for  if  shoots  are  left  they  would  appropriate  to  thamselvee  what  slumld 
bafbteed  up  to  the  scioo.  The  seions  should  ha  of  last  year's  wood,  waU 
fipaaad. 

Tins  Lsaybs  Browned  (Of.  5.).— The  leaf  you  sent  as  was  infested  with 
sad  ndder,  the  under  side  completely  oovered  with  the  insects'  weba.  We 
fboold  have  the  Tines  thoroughly  syringed  twice  daily,  directing  the  water 
ioreibly  against  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  When  the  Orapes  change 
aolour  the  syringing  should  be  discontinued.  We  should  also  give  the  border 
a  good  dressing  of  guano,  making  the  soil  quite  yellow,  and  wash  it  in  by 
watering 'now  and  then  when  the  Grapes  are  ohanging  eoloor.  The  water 
QMd  f er  i^ringhEig  should  be  soft  and  clear. 

Psoonfo-DOWN  Rose  Shoots  (C.  B.  ^.).— The  shoots  should  not  be  finally 
feggad  down  until  they  are  ripe,  or  before  autumn,  as  on  their  being  well 
Eiptnad  depends  their  surriving  the  winter.  We  preenme  that  ^oa  mmm  the 
aumaaer  pegging,  to  take  away  the  straggling  ^>pearanee  which  would  other- 
wise he  apparent.    Gommenoe  to  do  this  as  soon  as  the 


^. »  shoots  baoome  firm 

and  will  bend  without  "snapping.**    It  is  best  done  in  dry  hot  weather.    Tha 
fitxawbany,  we  think,  is  a  smaU  speeimen  of  Keens'  Seeding. 

Dbstbotiko  Woodlice  {A.  F.).— The  best  way  to  destroy  woodUce  is  to 
vUee  a  Mttle  hay  all  round  close  to  the  wall  or  side  of  the  Mushroom  bed, 
leaving  the  bed  uncovered,  and  on  the  removal  of  this  in  the  morning  they 
will  be  eongregated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  wall  and  side  of  the  bed;  on 
them  pour  boiling  water.  The  hav,  as  removed,  should  be  plunged  in  boil- 
ing water.  This  repeated  a  few  times  will  thin  their  numbers  more  than 
anything  we  know,  and  applied  with  care  need  not  destroy  more  than  a  very 
»nall  portion  of  the  bed.  It  is  about  the  only  effective  means  where  they 
are  wnj  nomerous. 

Adiantxtx  Capillus-Ysne&ib  Culture  (F.  H.).— Orow  it  in  waU-drained 
Dots  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  oompost  of  three  parts  sandy 
fibrooa  peat,  half  a  part  fibrous  loam,  and  hiUf  a  part  in  equal  proportions  of 
axocka,  or  pots  broken  small,  and  silver  sand.  Pot  so  that  the  ihiaomes  may 
be  only  just  covered  with  soil.  Water  as  requiiad  to  keep  the  soU  always 
moist,  and  sprinkle  overhead  twice  daily  in  sonuner,  then  water  abundantly, 
but  do  not  sodden  the  soil.  Afford  shade  from  bright  sun.  It  will  succeed  in 
a  sha^jr  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  luxuriate  in  the  stove,  but  out  of  doors 
wahave  not  fbund  it  succeed,  though  it  may  do  so  in  warm  sheltered  spots. 

Stbawbbsries  for  Early  Foroino  (D.  J.).— Of  the  Btrawbenries  you 
eaumeratad— viz..  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Oscar,  President,  and  Sir  C. 
Ifapiar,  the  best  for  early  forcing  is  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  after  it  President. 

Fios  MOT  BiPENiNO  (Motia  HenderMnk—Yaai  district  is  too  oold  to 
Tipan  Figs  away  from  a  walL  By  all  means  eaver  with  glass,  and  if  ooave- 
nient  oover  the  roots  with  glass,  bat  ondar  sneh  eireumstanoes  Uiay  must  be 
artUioially  watered.  Tha  ^t  would  ripen  batter  if  tha  plant  were  trained 
Co  tha  walL    Fran  what  yon  ogr  in  tow  lottar  wa  do  not  think  it  win  ba 


necessary  to  renew  the  soiL  An  angle  of  4Sr  will  be  sufficient  pitch  for  the 
roof. 

Scale  on  Peach  Trees  (JT.  K.  0.).— The  Peach  branch  you  sent  is  in- 
fested with  the  Vine  scale  lOocons  Vitie),  oeeasionally  found  on  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine.  Now  that  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  the  best  remedy  is  to  brush  tha 
insocts  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  gum  arabic,  allowing  it  to  remain  on 
for  a  week,  and  then  wash  off.  After  the  leaves  fall  dress  the  trees  with  a 
compoftition  formed  of  8  ozs.  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  tobacco  liqaid,  adding 
sulpliur  to  bring  it  to  the  oonsistency  of  thin  paint.  Apply  with  a  brash, 
taking  cars  not  to  dislocate  the  bods. 

Dwarv  Fruit  Trees  Unprobuotitb  (Memy.-^The  cause  of  the  treea  not 
bearing  well  is  no  doubt  in  oonsequenee  of  thair  making  too  much  wood.  Wa 
should  advise  you  to  dig  round  them  next  November  at  a  yard,  less  the  width 
of  a  ppade,  from  the  stem,  work  under  the  ball  to  the  centre,  and  cut  any 
roots  that  may  be  going  down  the  trench.  We  would  fill  up  again  with  the 
soil  taken  from  it,  thoroughly  mixing  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  old  mortar 
rubbish.  This  will  check  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  cause  them  to  make 
shori-jointed  wood,  as  well  as  to  ripan  it  baiter.  Let  us  know  if  you  have 
not  trait  in  a  year  or  two.  Be  careful  to  leave  the  haU  o<  toil  to  each  tree  un- 
disturbed, only  eutting-off  the  roots  in  the  trench,  aad  those  that  go  down 
say  at  18  inehts  from  the  setting-on  of  tha  roots. 

CucKoo-BPiTTLS  (N.  8,  £.).— All  its  popular  naiaea  valsr  either  to  th* 
saliva-like  froth  in  which  it  buries  itself;  to  its  jumping  powers  whan  fall 
grown,  for  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  grasshopper ;  or  to  its  appearance  at  the 
same  time  as  the  cuckoo.  It  is  the  Tettigonia  spumaria  of  some  entomo- 
logists, and  the  Ceroopis,  Cicada,  or  Aphnophora  qmmaria  of  others.  Its 
larva  enveloped  in  its  froth  is  especially  prevalent  npon  the  yoong  shoots  of 
the  White  Thorn  or  Quick ;  bat  it  alao  infests  the  staauof  Pinks,  Camationa, 
Lilacs,  and  many  other  plants.  If  the  froth  be  rsmoved,  one  and  someiimaa 
two  small,  pale  ijreen,  aphis- Uke  insects  are  detected.  These  are  the  larva  or 
young  of  the  Froth-fly,  and  appear  Uke  tha  figure  marked  c  in  the  annaxnd 


woodeut,  h  rapresentiag  the  froth  it  emita.  By  naaaa  o<  its  sharp  roatram 
or  beak  it  extracts  the  sap  of  tha  plant,  and  Toids  it  as  an  excrement  in  the 
frothy  form  which  is  its  characteristic.  About  the  end  of  July  it  sheds  ita 
skin,  leaving  it  in  the  froth,  and  comes  forth  the  perfect  insect,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  marired  a,  which  magnified,  ana  in  another  attitude,  is 
reprasented  in  our  second  woo4cat.    Aboat  tha  beginning  of  Angnst  tha 


mataa  aad  isBsaks  nay  he  fotad  in  paira  nomeiondly  on  the  pUmtsthey  fre 
qnant.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white  eolonr,  thickly  dotted  and  clothed  with 
short  hairs;  head  broad  and  bluntly  triangular,  with  black  lines  down  its 
centre  and  sides ;  eyes,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  base  of  the  head ;  rostrum 
long,  bent  underneath  its  body  when  not  in  use ;  antennn  ending  in  a  fine 
bristle;  thorax  and  shield  (scntalhxm)  ad^ining  the  back  of  the  head,  brown- 
ish. The  wing-cases  ars  brown,  mottled  with  ochre,  with  four  whitish 
patches  on  the  margin ;  tha  under  wings  are  traaaparent  and  irideeeent. 
The  legs,  six  in  number,  short,  but  two  hind-legs  longest,  and  formed  for 
leaping.  It  is  not  acceriained  where  the  eggs  of  this  insect  are  deposited, 
but  probably  on  the  stems  of  the  plants  on  the  shoots  of  which  the  larva 
feed.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  can  travel  after  hatching,  for  eeedlinga 
and  plants  raised  from  root-enttiags  areoltea  affected.  We  know  of  no  better 
plan  for  destroying  the  inseet  than  drawhag  the  affected  shoots  between  the 
fingers,  and  than  dipping  these  into  a  bowl  of  water  after  each  grasp.  In  the 
case  of  Carnation  stems  and  other  flowers  requiring  more  tender  treatment, 
all  the  froth  may  be  taken  from  the  insect  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge, 
and  itself  then  removed  by  a  cameFs-hair  brusn.  It  is  probable  that  dusting 
each  froth  with  Seotch  snuff  would  destroy  the  insects. 

Manure  for  Strawberries  {Amateur  >,— It  is  not  good  practice  to  have 
Strawberries  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  twice  without  a  change  of  erop. 
We  should  not  be  at  the  tronbla  to  rasoova  tha  old  plants  and  rannars,  but 
would  trench  them  in,  placing  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  along  with 
the  first  spit.  On  this  give  a  good  dressing  of  hotbed,  stable,  or  farmyard 
manure,  and  then  place  the  bottom  spit  on  the  dung,  so  that  your  ground  will 
be  trenched  two  spits  deep,  and  the  manure  will  be  between  the  1x>ttom  and 
top  spit.  We  should  go  further  aad  g^ve  a  dressing  of  w«ll-deoayed  manure 
on  the  surface,  and  fan  it  in  before  pTanting.  Wa  have  no  doubt  yoa  woold 
succeed  better  were  you  to  give  tha  plants  a  change  of  ground. 

Tan  around  Currant  and  Goossrsrrt  Bushes  (Id«m).— We  should 
remove  the  tan  in  the  aatamn,  and  give  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Tlie 
tan  dog-in  is  apt  to  foster  fungus  in  the  aoll,  espadallj  tha  roogiier  portiona. 
That  reduced  to  soil  need  not  be  removed. 

Naubs  of  Plants  {Reader).— Wt  cannot  name  florists'  varieties.  There 
are  legions  of  Begonias.  (/.  fF.V— If  yoa  sand  a  specimen  in  flower  wa  will 
aadsa?oar  to  aaaaa  it.  {Euphorbia).— Tb»  leaf  wUh  Ita  tendrils  is,  we  think, 
Ampelopita  hadaraeea  (quinquafolia),  Virginian  Creeper,  and  the  fronA  of 
Fern  probably  that  of  Adiftatom  aetnloanm,  bat  we  cannot  ha  certain  from. 
BuehimaU  fragments. 
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BONCASTEB  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  amraal  Show  of  the  Doncaster  Agricultu^  Society  wm 
held  on  June  SGih  uid  27th.  The  park  on  which  the  Meetins 
took  place  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  station,  and  is  well  adapted 
fox  such  a  purpose.  The  poultry  and  Pigeons,  shown  in  Tnmer's 
pens,  were  placed  under  a  large  tent,  in  which  the  light  was  nn- 
GommonJy  good,  and  the  birds  seemed  Tory  comfortable.  Three 
silYer  caps  were  offered  for  poultry,  one  being  for  Oame,  one 
forBantaJmSy  and  the  other  for  Any  other  variety.  As  no  cap 
was  offered  for  Pigeons,  the  entries  were  not  so  nnmeroos  as  in 
the  first  named  section. 

There  were  five  classes  for  Oame,  and  the  birds  were  imnsn- 
ally  good  for  the  time  of  year.  The  first  class  was  for  single 
cocks,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Brown  Bed,  Dnokwing, 
and  Black-breasted  Bed,  all  three  being  capital  in  shape  and 
sonmd  in  hand.  In  Black  Beds  the  biras  were  mostly  ont  of 
feather,  bnt  the  cock  in  the  first-prise  pen  was  in  high  order  though 
badly  msitched.  The  hen  was  rather  large  and  broody,  though 
otherwise  good.  Brown  Beds  were  a  grand  class,  the  compe- 
tition being  close;  and  the  cup  was  awarded  here  to  a  perfect 
pair  of  doee- feathered  birds.  Buckwings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  and  second-prize  pens,  were  not  good  as  regards  the 
cocks,  but  the  hens  to  which  they  were  matched  were  yery  good 
in  coloor.  Quma  any  other  variety  were  all  Piles,  most  of  the 
bett  birds  being  much  out  of  feather.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
more  to  quality  for  Oame  purpoees  than  feather,  and  in  this 
respect  the  birds  would  compare  favourably  with  the  rest  of  the 
Game  classes.  Of  Dor1eing$  the  Silver-Crrey  were  large  and 
very  good  in  colour,  but  the  Dark  Greys  were  more  paiticularly 
good  in  feet  and  siae  rather  than  colour.  In  Spaymh  there 
were  four  pens,  all  of  which  were  good,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first-prize  pen,  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  award- 
ing the  prizes,  so  close  was  the  contest,  and  the  cup  for  their 
section  was  awarded  here.  Cochins  were  more  numerous,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  winning  pens,  which  were  all 
Buffs,  were  not  in  good  order.  BrahrruLS  Park),  were  a  large 
class  and  the  quality  very  high,  the  shape  and  size  of  some  of 
the  hens  being  very  striUng,  as  also  the  lacing  on  the  plumage . 
Light  Brahmas  were  but  poor  in  all  respects.  Silver-spangled 
HambuTffha  were  all  good  and  the  prizes  keenly  contested,  the 
Sxet-prixe  pen  being  very  even  in  8pan§[ling,  thou^  the  second 
contained  a  splendid  hen.  Silver- pencilled  were  good  in  point 
of  marfrlng  and  plumage,  and  also  very  neat  and  good  in  style. 
Gold' spangled  were  a  very  bright  lot,  the  shade  of  li^ht  being 
exactly  suited  to  the  variety,  and  showing  off  the  birds  to  great 
advantage.  Gold-pencilled  were  failing  m  colour  and  getting 
somewhat  shabby,  thon^  in  point  of  quality  the  birds  were 
good,  although  the  second-prize  cock  was  somewhat  darker  than 
It  is  advisable  to  breed  them.    In  Black  Hamburghs  were  but 


three  pens,  but  these  were  all  very  ffood,  the  first-prize  x>on 
taking  precedence  on  account  of  bnliiancy  of  plumace  only. 
Polands  were  all  Golden  and  of  fair  quality,  and  in  nice  j^umage. 


Of  Bantams  there  were  not  heavy  entries,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  winners,  there  were  no  good  birds  shown.  In  single 
cocks  the  winners  were  Black-breasted  Bed,  and  the  cup  for 
the  section  was  won  by  the  first-prise  bird,  which  in  our  opinion 
is  the  embodiment  of  quality  as  a  Black  Bed  Game  fowl,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  there  are  no  such  birds  of  this  colour  among 
laxge  Gmme  fowls  at  the  shows  this  season.  The  second  was  a 
fur  kind  of  bird,  but  large  in  body  and  wing,  and  thin  in  chest 
ai»i  shoulder.  Isi  the  class  for  a  Bed  cock  and  hen  of  any  age, 
the  first-prize  birds  were  very  forward  chickens  in  full  feather, 
in  ftict  the  second  and  third  being  adult  birds  which  do  not 
require  special  notice.  In  the  Variety  class  the  first  prize  went 
to  Piles  and  the  second  to  Duckwine;s  of  fair  ^ality.  Black 
Bantams  were  a  nice  lot  and  in  good  feather,  ana,  there  being 
a  class  for  Whites,  six  entries  were  the  result,  the  winners 
being  good  specimens. 

Turkeys  and  Geese  did  not  show  to  advantage  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  plumi^e,  but  they  were  very  large ;  and  in  the  latter, 
Tonlouse  were  first  and  White  Bmbden  second.  Aylesbury 
Ihtcks  were  a  good  lot,  altiiough  failing  in  feather  to  a  great 
extent,  but  size  and  quality  of  bill  were  extremely  good. 

Pigeons  came  next,  and  in  Carriers  and  Tumblers  there  was 
only  one  entry  in  each  elass,  bnt  the  birds  were  worthy  of  high 
competition.  Pouters  had  two  pairs  of  Whites,  and  both  good. 
In  Chgrla  a  pretty  pair  of  foreign  Whites  were  first,  and  a  very 
a>od  pair  oi  Blue  English  second.  Except  the  first  in  Barbs, 
Sie  others  were  very  poor.  Jacobins,  all  Bed,  were  very  good 
and  in  nice  order.  Trumpeters  had  but  one  good  pen,  these 
being  of  the  newly  imported  variety ;  and  Nuns  only  one  pair, 
which  was  very  good.  Dragoons  were  fair  birds  and  all  Blues ; 
mod  in  Antwerps  all  were  Duns  and  very  good.  The  first-prize 
Magpies  were  Bed  and  the  second  Yellow,  the  former  pair  being 
alinoet  perfect  in  colour.    In  the  Variety  class  the  flrst-prijie 


birds  were  Buff  Isabels  and  the  seeond  Ice  Pigeons,  both  pita 
being  aU  that  can  be  desired ;  in  Fantails  only  the  flnt-prisa 
pair  were  noteworthy,  but  they  were  perfect  specimens.  In  tha 
Selling  class  Ice  Pigeons  won  both  prizes,  and  both  pairs  weva 
extremely  good  and  cheap. 

QAMn.'-Coek.-l,  G.  W.  Btierlej,  MSddletoa.  %  F.  PalM  ft  BcaflflV,  Cronie^ 
t,  C.  OhftlonerfWhltwell.  e,  T.  Mason,  Luioaster.  BlaeM>reaU»d  S»dB',—l,  G» 
Chal<»«r.   I,  T.  bottomt«y,  Sbeli.    8  and  he,  T.  Wood,  Boofton.   Brown  emd 

other  Bed$,  except  Blaeh-breastecL—lt  C.  W.  Brierley.    Si  T.  MM»n.   8,  F. 

and  Bentley.    e.  0.  Cbalomr. 


Q±xm;:-Duekwtng$_andotkerjffrei/i  and  Bhute.^h  O.  Chatoner^^E.  Wis- 

W.  J.  Vasoii.  Drkdilincton.  8.  E.  Walker.  Qomenua.  e.  F.'~     "  ^^' 

Bentiey. 


wood,  W«i>owter.  8,  F.  Sales  «  Beniley-  ^^V  other  variety.^U  C.  W.  L 

£H.G.ftW.J.Ha80D,I>ri«Uington.  8,  K.  Walker,  Qomenua.  e,F.  Balsa  and 


DoBXnros.— 8<lv^-^ev.^l,  J.  Robinson,  Gantanff.  2.  W.  Boe,  Newark.  8, 0. 
E.  Grstswell.  BagsboL  Am  vewietu.-^U  J.  Mewall,  Tork.  8,  W.  Barrey*  Shef- 
SeUL   8,  J.  EobtBBon.    e,  WTO.  Lyaley,  Bawtry  Hall. 

Spamxsh.— 1  and  Cw,  9.  Powell,  Bradford.  %  Bnroh  it  Boalter,  SbclMA. 
8,  J  Boniton,  Bristol,    vfce,  E.  Brown.  Sbeffleld. 

CoGHiMS— 1,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  Cowley  Mount.  St.  Helena.  8,  W.  Hartey.  8,  H.  0. 
and  W.  J.  Mas'^n,  Drigbiington.    he,  W.  Wbiteley,  Clouf^. 

BaABiiA8.-'l>arfc.-2,  J.  ¥.  Smitb.  Sbeffleld.  8,  H.  LacyrHebden  BrUfs.  c,  Dr. 
Holmes.  Cbesterfleld;  H.Beldon,  Blnffley:  H.  Lacy.  Iit9At.—l,  W.  Wbiteley. 
8,  B.  Beldon.    8,  ReT.  H.  W.  Hntton,  Uncoln. 

tLAKBXsitann,^8ilver'8panoled.'-l  and  8,  H.  Beldon.  S.  J.  Bobinson.  he,  J. 
Bobinion;  Ashton  ft  Buofcb,  Broadbottem.  SUvr-peneiUetU-^lti,  BoMasoiu 
a  and  8,  H.  Beldon. 

BAMBv»onB.—Golden^apan0led.—l  and  8,  H.  Beldon.  %  J.  BoUnsoa.  he,  Biirth. 
and  Boulter.  Oolden-peneiled  —1  and  8,  H.  Beldon.  9,  J.  Bobinson.  BUu^-^ 
1,  J.  Bobinson.    8  and  8,  H.  Beldon. 

POX.AMDS.— 1  and  8,  W.  Harvey.   %  J.  Bobinson.  ^  _ 

BkmAMs.—Oame.—Coek.—l  and  Cup.  W.  F.  EntwiBljIe,  Weeifleld,  Bmlfori. 
S,  F.  Steele,  Stump  Gross,  Balifax.  8, 8.  Crabtree,  London.  Blaeh-hreastedemd 
ether  BedM,--!.  W.  F.  Entwlsle.  S.  F.  Sales  & BenUey.  8,  F.  Steels.  He,  8. 8niitb» 
Balifax.   e,  W.  W.  Dnnbill,  Doneaster. 

Bahtams.— <?aine.>-^ny  varUty.-:l,  W.  F.  Entwistle.  9,  G.  Gteloner.  8,  F. 
Steele.  BUtek.-l.  J.  Waddingten.  Ouiseley.  8.  H.  Beldon.  8.  B.  H.  Ashtoo. 
WhiU.-l,  H.  Beldon.    8,  Bet.  FTTearle,  Newmarket._8.  G.  Palfreynaa.  Jan. 

TrmnTs.— 1,  Lady  Bawke,  Woxmsley  Park.  8,  B.  B.  Brooksbaak,  TUkhlH. 
8,  B.  Badoliffe. 

D170X8.— Jylesbury.-l,  J.  P.  Carrer,  Langtborpe.  8  and  8,  J.  Wslker,  Besk 
dale,  he,  J.  fiobinson.  Rouen.-%  Lady  Hawke.  Anv  oihei  variety  — 1,8,  «ni 
Jlc.W.  Binns,  Padsey,  Leeds.   8,C.W  Brierley.   e,  G.  Liddie,  Donoaster. 

8BI.LUIO  CI.A8S.— Coek  and  Hen,  or  Drafce  and  IHtck.— !,/•  PoweU.  J^W. 
Harrey.   8.  E.  Jobnson,  Watb-upon-Deame. 

Exz&i  Sxocx.— kc,  E.  Knowles.__ 

FIGBONS. 

GAnkXBKB.— 1,  E.  Brown,  Sbeffleld.  ^     , 

PouTKBs.— 1.  W.  Harrey.   S,  G.  Sadler,  Boioogbbridge. 

TuMBiiBBS.— IfW.  Harrey. 

Owls.— 1.  H.  Tardley,  Bfirmingbam.  8,  W.  W.  Fowler,  Pontefraoi.  he,  J. 
Grosland,  Wakefield.  _ 

BAHB8.-L  W,  w.  Fowler.  8,  H.  Yardley.  _.  ..   _^         .^  —  -^ 

jA0OBnia.~l,  W.  Harrey.  1,  J.  B.  Grofn,  Blyth,  Worksop.  hc,ir,  W.  Fontar 
B:  Yardley. 

TBU]ipaTKR8.-l,  W.  Harrey.   2,  J.  0.  Blwis,  Doneaster. 

NuMs.—l,W.  Harrey.  „  «    ^ 

DBAOOOHS.-1,  W.  Harrey.   8,  H.  Yarffley.^      ,     ,     »    ^  ,.  ^. 

Antwbbps.— 1,  J.  Gardner,  Preston.   8,  /.  Grosland.    he,  H.  YsvUay. 

Maovibs.— 1  and  8, 3.  B.  crofts,    he,  W.  Harvey. 

Fantails -1,  J.  B.  LoversldRe,  Newark.    8^  W.  Fowler.      ^    ^   ^. 

AvY  oTHBB  Vabxbtt.— 1,  H.  Yardley.   8,  W.  Harrey.    he,  J.  E.  Crofta  (1). 

Sblliko  Ciuss.— I,  W.  Harvey.   8,  J.  B.  Giofts.    he,  W.  W.  Fowler. 

Jxji>QS8.— Mr.  Jamea  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford;  lir.  B* 
Hutton,  Pudsey.         

THE  CHATTERIS  POUIiTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

These  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  entries  made  this  year  for  the 
Chatteris  Show  were  considerably  lessened  in  nambers  by  so 
many  other  shows  being  held  sinmltaneonsly ;  still,  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  find  the  majority  of  both  poultry  and  Pigeons  shown 
were  of  xmnsnal  excellence.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  largely 
attended  meeting,  as  the  weather  was  not  only  fine,  but  the  rail* 
way  companies,  by  liberal  fares  and  special  trains,  aided  tiie 
success  in  no  slight  degree.  The  arrangements  of  the  tent  and 
general  fittings  were  exceUent,  and  every  attention  was  given  to 
the  birds  exhibited. 

The  entry  of  Dorkings  was  extraordinarily  small,  the  best- 
shown  varieties  being  the  Silver-Greys  and  the  White  Dorkings, 
As  to  the  Ga/me  fowu,  they  were  in  quality  much  beyond  those 
to  be  met  with  at  ordinary  poultry  shows,  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Matthews  exhibiting  first-rate  pens,  though  some  of  the  birds 
were  about  moulting,  consequently  were  not  in  the  best  of  show 
trim.  Cochins  comprised  a  few  good  Whites,  and  a  pen  of  dark 
Cinnamon-coloured  that  were  worthy  of  favourable  mention,  but 
most  of  the  pens  were  matched  badly.  Some  early  Dark 
Brahma  chickens  took  the  lead  on  the  award  list,  pressed  by 
some  adults  that  were  entered  by  the  same  exhibitor.  An  extra- 
ordinarily  well-plumaged  pen  of  Golden-spangled  Bamburgh^ 
were  winners  of  the  highest  premium  in  their  appointed  class, 
and  also  the  extra  prise  as  being  the  best  pen  of  t^nj  variety  of 
poultry  in  the  show-tent.  The  other  extra  prize,  given  to  th« 
best  pen  shown  by  a  local  exhibitor,  was  secured  by  Cr§vi»- 
CoBurs.  In  Hamburghs,  also,  the  Silver-spangled  and  Golden- 
pencilled  were  the  best  kinds  shown.  Of  Spanish,  not  even  » 
single  pen  was  entered — a  quite  unexpected  result,  as  heretofom 
the  competition  has  been  good ;  it  appears,  however,  that  this 
breed  is  not  constitutionally  suitable  for  the  district,  and  they 
are  therefore  not  local  favourites.  French  breeds  were  a  fine 
class,  and  the  Game  Bantams  were  very  far  beyond  any  hitherto 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  nor  were  the  Black  Bantams  less 
worthy  of  the  attention  bestowed  on  them  by  visitors.  The 
Geese  and  Turkeys  were  very  fine  large  birds,  well  shown  too, 
oonsidezing  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
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The  entries  for  Pigeons  comprised  many  of  the  highest-class 
birds  generally  met  with ;  and  in  the  Pouters,  three  such  eood 
pens  of  White  Tery  rarely  meet  to  dispute  precedence,  and  these 
birds  being  in  very  gay  condition,  this  class  did  not  lack  ad- 
mirers. Dragoons  and  Antwerps  were  strongly  represented,  and 
were  sent,  as  to  cleanliness  and  general  condition,  in  perfect 
order.  Singularly  enough,  in  a  variety  class  for  Pigeons,  only 
Blue  Bunts  and  Brunettes  were  entered,  both,  however,  excel- 
lent of  their  kind. 

In  a  Sale  class  for  Pigeons,  Black  Trumpeters  of  the  foreign 
type  and  good  Bed  Barbs  proved  successful,  several  pens  of  very 
sound-coloured  Yellow  Dragoons  being  shown.  Considering 
that  Chatteris  is  not  the  most  accessible  district  for  a  show  of 
this  character,  the  Committee  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  its  success ;  the  inhabitants  generally  having  shown  their 
•estimation  by  decorating  the  town  with  a  profusion  of  evergreens 
And  flowers. 

DoBKiMos.— Coloured.— 1,  B.  W.  Soathwood,  Fakenham.  9,  No  oompetitton. 
Amf  other  variety.— I,  Wren  ft  P«{re,  Lowestoft.   2,  0.  E.  Cresswell,  Ba/shot. 

QAxm.— Slack  or  Brown,  BedM.—l  and  S.  F.  R.  Hall.  Cambridge.  8,  S.  MatUiew, 
fitowmarket.  Any  other  vanety,—l,  S.  Matthew.  8,  F.  B.  Hall,  t,  fi.  W.  South- 
wood. 

CocHiKS.— Ctnnojium  or  Buf.—l,  H.  Tardier,  Birmingham.  S,  T.  L.  Nash, 
■• ^hton,  Ipawich.    8,  W.  Bfansfleld,  CambiidM.    Any  other  variety.— t,  R, 


€.  8.  Woodgato,  Pembnry,  Tnnbridge  Welia.    %  J.  Taylor,  Satton.   8,  A.  8. 
Knston,  Ohatteria. 

BKABMkB.—Dark.—l  and  SL  W.  Mangfl«ad. 

HAMBvnQnB.—aoldf4pangted.—l  and  Special,  L.  Wren,  Lowestoft.  8,  With- 
lield.  8ilver-8pangled.-~lt  J.  B.  BI7,  Lowestoft.  9.  Rer.  F.  Tearle,  oaseley 
▼ioarage.  8.  H.  K  Plattin,  Fakenham.  aold^peneiUed.—l,  O.  Ashpole.  Gar- 
■tang.  8,E.W.  Snnthwood.  i9fiver-p«ne<U0<i.— 1,  G.  Ashpole.  S,  H.  J.  OonneU, 
Milton. 

FasKCH.— 1.  Speoial,  and  8,  W.  Gntlaek,  Jan.,  Littleport  (Ordre-CoBors  and 
<HondanB.)   8,  G.  W.  HibberL  Hyde,    e,  G.  Jonai  (CreTe-CoBor). 

Ant  othsb  Vasibtt.— 1,  T.  Nash  (Japanese  SllUea).  8,  W.  Cntlaek.  Jon. 
<Blaok  Hamborghi).   8. 0.  E.  Cresswell  (Japanese  SUkles). 

Cbossbbxso  roB  Tablb  Pobposbs.  —  1,  A.  Markwell,  Theiford.  8,  W.  S. 
Boston,  Chatteris.   8,  J.  Fryer,  Chatteris. 

Gakb  Bantams.—!  and  8.  W.  B.  JefEries.  Ipswich.  8,  W.  Adams,  St.  Glauento. 
Ae,  F.  B.  HaU :  B.  W.  Soathwood. 

Baktamb.— Black  or  White.— I,  0.  Reed,  Cambridge.  8.  T.  E.  Thlrile.  8,  B. 
e.AshtoB.   Any  other  varietu.-l,  WithheUL   8,J.Warth. 

Sbixxno  Ciobs.— Prise,  W.  MaDsflnld. 

Ducks.— Bou«n.—l,  T.  F.  Upsher.  Satton.   8,  F.  Richardson.  Chatteris. 

Gbbsb.-I.  J.  N.  Waite,  Yarmoaih.  8,  G.  Batohelor,  Chatteris.  8,  A.  Mark- 
well,  Thetford. 

TuBKBTs.—l.  E.  Arnold.   8,  G.  Jonas. 

FRBASANTS.—OoI(i.— Prise,  B.  Boston.   Silver.— Prlie,  B.  Boston. 
PIGEONS. 

Cabbobs.- 1,  W.  MInson,  St.  Ires.   9.  H.  Yardley. 

Pdutbbs.- 1,  H.  Yardley.  8,  W.  MInson.  he,  B.  Aahton ;  B.  Boston ;  L. 
WsUdn,  Northampton. 

TnxBLBBS.-l,  a.  Yardley.   8.  B.  Boston. 

Babes.- 1,  H.  Yardley.   8.  0.  Norman.  Westerfleld.   0,  J.  E.  Seward. 

JAOOBora.- 1.  O.  E.  Cresswell.   8,  H  Yardley. 

Fantaxi.8.— W.  F.  LoTcrside.   8,  H.  Yardley. 

TuBBiTS.- 1.  B.  RosioQ.   8,  C.  Reed,    he,  H.  Yardley.   c,  0.  E.  GrMsweUL 

Doaooons.— 1.  H.  Yurdley.   8,  A.  W.  Wreo. 

Antwbbps.— 1  and  8,  H.  Yardley.    he  and  0,  F.  R.  HaU. 

Ant  otbxb  Vaoiktt.— 1,  H.  Yardley.   8,  J.  Creek,  Fen  DItton. 

8BU.XN0  CX.48S.—1,  C.  Norman.  8,  H.  Yardley.  ^,  A.  Baker ;  A.  W.  Wren. 
«,  W.  H.  James,  Jon. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birming- 
liazn. 


vke,  R.  Falton J  E.  Homer.  Harewood,  Leeds,  he,  B.  Blaoklock.  Sonderland ; 
B.  Cant:  R.  Falton;  E.  Homer,  c,  W.  Massey,  £r«a.—l  and  9, B.  Falton. 
vhe,  E.  Horner. 

Caoribrs.- ilny  other  colour.— CoeTe.— I,  B.  Falton.  8  and^,  E.  Homer. 
Hen.—\,  R.  Falton.    8.  W.  Massey.    he,  E.  Homer. 

PouTBBi  — Coelr.— I.  T.  Rale,  Dorham.  8,  EHoner.  fte.R.  Falton  (2);  E. 
Homer.    Hen.— I  and  8.  R.  Fatten,    he,  EL  Falton :  E.  Homer. 

TuMBLBRS.— iHmond.— 1,  E.  Homer.  8,  H.  Adams,  BsTerley.  he.  J.  Ford, 
London;  H.  Adams,  BcTerley:  K.  FoUon.    Any  other  variety— \,  H.  Adama. 

8,  B.  Homer,  he,  Mrs.  Woodhoase,  Lynn  («);  B.  Falton  (Mottled  abd  Bald- 
heads).   e.J  Ford. 

Barbs.— Founa  — Block.- 1,  T.  H.  Dows.  Boston.  8.  W.  Massey.  Any  other 
colour.— 1,  G.  G.  Care  Spald  ng.   8,  G.  Shrimpton,  Leighton  Boszard. 

Barbs.- 1,  J.  Fielding.  Jan.,  Kochdale.    9  and  he.  R.  Foltoa. 

Jacobins.— 1.  B.  Falton    «.  E.  Horner.    ^9,  R.  Falton  (3) ;  E.  Homer. 

Fantails.  —  1,  J.  F.  Lovar«idge,  Newark.  9,  W.  H.  Tomlinson.  he,  H. 
Simpson ;  W.  H.  TomKnsoa. 

TR17KPBTBB8.— 1  and  On  p.  T.  Rale.   9,  R.  Falton.    he,  R.  Falton ;  E.  Horner. 

Torbits— U  E.  Horner.    9,  H.  Yardley, 

Owls.— 1,  J.  Fielding.  Jan.    9.  E.  Horner. 

DsAaooNS.-l.  R.  Kulton.    9,  H  Yardley. 

Ant  othbr  Vabibtt  — 1.  E.  Horaer.   9,  R.  Falton.   he,  H.  Yardley. 

Sblltno  Clahs.— 1,  P.  Hutohinson,  Spalding  (Blaok  Carriers).  9,  Mrs.  H. 
Simpson.  Spalding  ( Blaok  Barbi). 

SSLLINO  Class.— 1,  J.  Ford  (Tumblers).   9,  P.  Hnlchlason  (Dnn  Carriers). 
CAGE  BIRDS. 

Canant.— I,  L.  Belk.  Dewsbury.    9.  C.  Knight,    he,  C.  Knlrtt :  L.  Belk. 

LiNNBT.  GoLoriNOH.  OR  oTOBR  Enomsh  Finoh.— I.  C.  Knight   (Ba(tflneh). 

9,  L.  Belk  (Goldfinch),  he,  E.  Amold,  Winchester  (Ballflnoh) ;  0.  Koight  (Gold- 
finch). 

Laok.— 1«  T.  Hobstor.  Boston.   9, 1.  R.  GreenalU  Spalding. 

Thrush. -1,  R.  Harrison,  Spalding.   9, 1.  B.  GreonslL 

Blaokbibo.- 1,  W.  J.  Johnson,  Boston.    9,  R.  D.  Rome.  Boston. 

Pabbot.  FARAqaRTro.  Lorry,  or  otobb  Forbiox  Biro.  -1,  G.  Storr,  Spald- 
ing. 8,  C.  A  Morris.  Spalding  (Parrot),  he,  Mrs.  H.  Piokworth ;  J.  R.  Capps  ; 
T.  Draper ;  J.  Shepherd. 

RABBITS 

Lop-BABBD.- Bucl;.- 1.  Onp,  and  9,  F.  Baak«,  London,  he,  A.  H.  Eaatw. 
Do«.-l.  F.  Banks.   8.  J.  Home,  York.    ^0.  A.  H.  Basten  (9) ;  F.  Banks. 

Hratxbst.— 1,  J.  Bowman.  York.    9,  J.  Warner.  Spalding,    he,  H.  Flowers. 

Silvrb-Gbbt.-I,  S.  Ball,  Bradford,  York,  %  E.  H.  Saiiih,  Boston,  he,  B.  P. 
Sharps;  A  Easten;  E.S.  Bmitb.  ^      ^   ^ 

Ant  otbxb  Vabibtt.  xxcbpt  Lor-XA«XD  and  Siltbr-Gbbt.— 1  and  9,  S.  G. 
Hudson.  Roll  (Angora  and  Himalayan),  he,  H.  Bnrgess  (Angora):  A.  O. 
Ea^ten  (Black  and  Wh<te  Datch) ;  R.  S.  Rothwell,  Rochdale :  F.  Banks.    . 

SBtxiNO  Class —1.  8.  B«ll  (Himalaran).  8,  E.  Bramoiitt,  Pinchbeck  (HlmB 
layan).   Ke,  Mrs  M.  Wellbaai  (HimaUyan). 

JuDQKS.— Mr.  E.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Preston,  Lancashire ;  Mr. 
F.  Esqiulant,  4,  Effra  Boad,  Brixton. 


SPALDING  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  Jane  26th.  The  following  awards  were 
made:— 

DoBKXNos.- 1.  J.  White.  Warlaby,  North  Allerton.  8.  J.  Stott,  Healey,  Booh- 
^le.  8,  H.  Beldon,  Goitstock,  Bingiey.  he,  G.  Clarke,  Long  Sotton ;  B.  iTlmy, 
Long  Sotton. 

Gaxs.— Browii.6reaste<i  Bedt.—l  and  Cnp,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarkat  8,  J. 
Jeken,  Eltham.  he,  H.  M.  Jolian.  Hnll.  Blaek-breatted  Bede  -1,  S.  Matthew, 
a,  0.  Ohaloner,  WhitweU.  he,  J.  F  Hollingworth;  H.  Beldon.  Any  other 
«arie*y.—l,  E.  Aykroyd,  Leeds  (Dockwing  Game).  8,  S.  Matthew,  he,  H.  M. 
Jolian. 

Cookims.— Cinnamon  and  Buff.— I,  Cnp,  and  8,  Henry  Lingwood.  Barking, 
Needham  Market,  ha,  T.  Aspden.  Any  other  variety.— \,  B.  S.  S.  Woodgate. 
%  T.  Aspden  (Psftrid^e). 

Bbahmas.— DarA^— 1  and  Cnp,  T.  F.  Ansdell.   8.  Horace  Lingwood.  Greeting. 
he,  W.  B  Gamer,  Bonrne.   Light.— I.  Horace  Lingwood.   8,  N.  J.  Bidley. 
Spanish.— 1,  H.  Beldon.    8.  R  Newbit.  Epworth.   e,  Mrs.  Tonkin.  BristoL 
Hambdbohs.— (Told  and  Silver  peneiUed.—\  and  8,  H.  Beldon.    Ac,  J.  Robin- 
■on,  Garstang.     Oold  and  8i'ver-§pan0Ud.—l  and  Cop.  G.  ft  J.  Dookworth. 
Chorch,  Lancashire.   9.  H.  Beldon.    he,  G.  &  J.  Dackworth ;  H.  Beldon ;  J. 
Wright;  J.  Robinson  (S). 
flouDANS.— 1,  G.  W.  Hibbert.   8,  H.  Feast,    he,  W.  Dring,  Farersham. 
FOLANDs  —I  and  Cap,  H.  Beldon.    8.  G.  W.  Boothby,  Loath. 
Ant  othbr  Vabibtt.- L  N.  J.  Ridley  (La  Fldche).    8,  W.  Dring   (Crere- 
Cceor).    he,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggleswade:  H.  Feast 
SsLLiNa  rxjLss.- 1,  B.  Newbit.   8,  W.  Nottage^  Northampton.   8,  P.  Hatch- 
Bson  (Bnff  Cochin). 

DiTOKS.- 22ouen.— I,  T.  Wakefield,  Golbome.  8,  J.  White.  Ayleehury.—l. 
Cop.  and  8,  J.  Walker,  Rochdale,  he,  W.  Stonehonse;  H.  Feast.  Any  other 
variety.- 1,  H.  B.  Smith,  Brooklands,  Bronghton  Preston.  8.  J.  J.  balden 
<Black  East  Indian),  he,  H.  B.  SmlUi;  C.  W.  Biierley;  H.  Beldon;  M. Leno 
(WhisUinff). 

Gahb  BAKTkUs.-Brovm'breaeted  Bed».  —  l,  S.  Beiirtitnn,  Famsfleld,  Sonth- 
weU.  a, R. Newbit  he,  G.  Garrod.  Blaek-breaeUdBedM.-l  and  Cap,  W.  F. 
Bntwlsle.  8,  W.  Adams,  Ipswich,  he,  a.  Hall.  Any  other  variety.— I,  W.  F. 
Entwlsle.  8,  G.  HaU,  KendaL  he,  E.  Walton  (PUe  Game) ;  W.  Adams  (Dnok- 
wiBg  Game). 

Bantahs.— Block.— I  and  Cnp.  H.  B«ldon.   8.  W.  H.  Shackelton,  Bradford. 
he,  G.  CUrke ;   C.  Reed.    Wh^U.—l,  H.  Beldon.    8  and  Ac.  Rev.  F.  Tearle, 
Gaseley  Vicarage.  Newmarket     Atw  other  variety.— I,  H.  B.  Smith.    8,  M. 
Leno,  Markyate  Street  Donstable.    Ac,  B.  Walton. 
Gxbsb.— 1,  T.  M.  Derry,  Gedney.   8,  J.  Walker. 

PIGEONS. 

Cabbdsbr.- Youna.— Blaefc.— 1,  R.  Folton.  London.   8,  W.  Massey,  Spalding. 

Dim.— 1.  W.  Massey.   8,  E.  Hancock,  Spalding.   Blue  or  ailver.—i,  R.  Folton. 

S,  W.  Massey. 

Gabbubs.— BIac]le.~C7o0k.— 1  and  Cap,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  9,  B.  Folton. 


BOSTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Tms  was  held  on  the  Ist  inst. 

DoBKiNOs.— I,  J.  Bobinson.   8,  No  competition.    .     _  ..      . 
Ooohinb.- Bif#— 1,  T.  F.  Ansdell.   8,  H.  Lacy.    hc,T.  Llresley.   Any  other 
varietu.-l,  W.  Whiteley.   8,  Rot.  B.  L.  Story,    he,  J.  Elgar.   «.  C.  WUaon ;  W 

Bn^tkB.—Lfght.—'U  P.  Haines.  8,  Bev.  H.  W.  Hotton.  Dark.— 1,  T.  F. 
Ansdell.   8.  H.  Lacy. 

8PANiSH.-BJacfc.-l  and  Con,  J.  PowelL   8,  B.  NewbUt. 

Hamburohs.— GoM^anffZca  or  PenetUed,—l,  J.  Robinson.  8,  Bar.  O.  SU|^ 
worth.    Bilver-Mpangled  or  PeneiUed.-l.J.  Robinson.   8,  B.  Newbitt 

O41US.— Block  or  Brown-breaated  Bed$.—\  and  Gap,  —  Fletcher.  8,  H.  E. 
Martin,    he,  E.  Bell :  E.  Aykroyd.   Any  other  variety.— 1,  E.  Aykroyd.   t,  H. 

E.  Martin,    e,  J.  A.  Brook<^ 

Bantams —Gamf.— Black  or  Brown-breaMted  Beds.— 1  snd  8,  W.  F.  Entwlsle. 
he,  E.  Bell ;  F.  S.  Robinson ;  W.  Adams.    Any  other  variety.— I,  Cnp,  and  8,  W. 

F.  Entwlsle.    Ac.  T.  E.  ThirUe.   c.  B.  H.  Aehton ;  H.  Yardley. 
Fbb^oh.- 1,  J.  Robinson.   8.  W.  Drinff.   DtequaliAed,  R.  &  S.  Woodgate. 
Ant  othbb  Yabiett.  -I,  G.  W.  Boothby.   8,  J.  Bobinson. 

Local  Ci-ass.— I,  T.  H.  Dows.   8,  C.  Groom.      „  „  „  ^ 

DvaKB.—Ayle$bury.—l  and  Cop,  J.  Bobinson.  8.  W.  F.  Dona.  Bovcii.— 1.  J. 
W  Dodding.  8,  No  competition.  Any  other  variety,—!,  H.  Yardley.  8,  No 
competition. 

aBBSB  —1.  S.  M.  Derry.   8,  No  competition. 

TuBKBTB.— 1,  M.  Kew.  9.  W.  ParklnBon. 

PIGEONS. 

Cabbixbs.— Block.- Cock.— 1.  U  Yardley.  8  and  8.  B.  Folton.  Ac,E.Honi«r. 
Hen  —I  and  8,  B.  Fnlton.    8,  E.  Horner. 

Cajrbibbs.— Dan.— Cock.— 1.  B.  Folton.  8.  E.  Homer.  8,  Withheld.  Hen.— 
1  and  Cop.  B.  Falton    8,  E.  Homer,   i,  S.  Chambersjnii.  „   «_^ ,,     « 

Poi;tbb8.—I,B. Fnlton.  9asd  8.  E.  Homer.  he,K.  Ashton;  H.  Pratt;  B. 
Falton. 

TxmMLmM,— Almond.— I  and  8,  B.  Folton.  9,  E.  Homer.  Ac,  H.  Yardley;  E. 
Hemer.   .diwotAcr  roncty.-l,  E.  Homer.   9.  B  Fnlton.      „  ^  _^,        „  „ 

Babbs.- l.  Cap,  and  8,  B.  Falton.  9  and  Ac,  E.  Homer,  c,  H.  Yardley ;  T.  H. 
D^ws;  G.  C.  Cave. 

T0BBIT8.-I  and  8.  B.  Homer.    9.  B.  Folton.   *c.  H.  Yardley. 

JAGOBINS.— 1.  B.  Fnlton.   9.  E.  Homer.   8.  W.  Woodhoose.    Ac,  B.  Newbitt. 

Fantails.— 1, 9, 8.  and  Ac,  W.  H.  Tomlinson  (8).  ^    „„    « 

DB4000NS.— i,  E.  Homer.  9,  T.  Chambers, Jan.  8,  B.  Fnlton.  he,  H.  Yardley. 

Antwbbps.— 1,  Cop,  and  c.  H.  Yardley.   9. 0.  F.  Oopeman.   8,  E.  Homer. 

Ant  OTHBR  Varibtt.-IiB.  Fnlton.  8  and 8,  E.  Hemer.  Ac,  G.  C.  Care ;  B. 
Fnlton;  J.  Fielding. Jan.  (White  Owl).  .  ,  «u      v 

Sbllxno  Gx.AaB.—l,  H.  Yardley.    8,T.  H.  Dows.   8,  J.  Chambers,  Jan. 
CAGE  BIRDS. 

Pabbot.- (Trey.— L  E.  Ross.  8,  Mrs.  Clare,  he,  W.  Paley.  Variegated.— 
1,  Miss  M.  Dodson.    8.  J.  Scott,    he,  Mrs.  Braslinton  (8). 

Pabbakbbt  or  Lobbt.— 1,  L.  C.  B.  Gpodapre.        „  „_,  ^^     ^  ,      ,  „  „ 

Oanart.— I,  M.  Crowden.  8.  O.  Knight  he.  Miss  B.  Wright  Mule.— I,  T.  H. 
Dows.   9,  J.  W.  Reader.    Ac,  J.  Seward  ;  Mrs.  BaUey.  ,   ,.    ^  ^  ,  ..x 

LXNNBT.  GOLOriMCH,  OB    ANT  OTHBR    ENGLISH    FiNOH.— 1  BUd    AC,  C.  Knig&t 

(Goldfinch  and  Ballflnoh).    9.  J.  W.  Dndding  (Goldfinch). 

LiBX.— l,T.Hobster.    9,B.  Dobson.    ,     .  ^ 

Thbosh.-I.  M.  Wright    9,  A.  Byng.    kc,  J.  Brewer. 

Blackbird.— 1,  W.  A.  Johnson.   97R.  D.  Borne,    he,  J.  S.  Atkin. 
JuJ>OKS. ^Poultry :   Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Birmingham;  Pigeons: 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ivimy,  Long  Sutton. 


Nbwcabtle-upon-Tynb  Poultry,  Piokon,  akd  Canary  Show, 

— Before  issning  their  prize  list  the  Committee  will  be  glad  to 

receive  any  suggestions  from  intending  exhibitors  before  their 

next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  July,  always  provided  that  such 

'  suggestions  relative  to  extra  classes  be  looked  at  in  a  pecuniary 
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point  of  view.    Mr.  J.  G.  Daan,  2,  Gloucester  Terrace,  New- 
casUe-npon-Tyne,  is  the  Secretary. 

BUCKS  WITHOUT  WATER. 

A  coBSi£SPOTa>BNT  of  the  American  "  Country  Gentleman  '* 
saya — The  question  is  often  asked,  Can  Ducks  be  reared  with 
proftt  -without  the  aooommodation  of  a  pond  ?  I  answer,  They 
caoi.  1  have  raised  the  Bouens  two  years  without  any  water 
except  what  was  given  to  them.  When  young  I  used  a  common 
pie-tin,  and  as  they  grew  a  milk-pan  was  placed  in  its  stead, 
thus  saving  any  from  heing  drowned.  I  have  had  good  success, 
seldom  losmg  one. 

Booeos,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  befoxmd  as  profit- 
aUe  S6  any  variety,  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  the  rapidity 
with  whicn  the  young  Ducks  grow.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
tiiem  in  full  feather  and  weighine  4  lbs.  when  eight  or  ten 
weeks  old,  yieldizig  very  fine  flesh  for  the  table,  which  makes 
them  valuable  for  early  market.  Second,  when  full  grown  thev 
often  weigh  9  to  10  lbs.  each.  Third,  as  egg-producers  they  rank 
the  best,  laying  in  the  fall  a  good  number  of  eggs.  Then,  with 
a  little  cessation  in  midwinter,  they  recommence  in  spring, 
when  other  varieties  have  only  just  begun.  They  make  a  nest 
and  are  zealous  of  keeping  it,  avoiding  the  trouble  of  shutting 
them,  up  at  night.  Fourtn,  the  eggs  are  large  and  rich,  making 
them,  valuable  for  culinary  purposes.  Fifth,  they  are  the  most 
determined  stay-at-home  birds  imaginable,  seldom  if  ever  ram- 
blJhigbeyond  sight  of  home,  never  troubling  the  neighbour's  crops, 
or  keeping;  you  travelling  nights  to  bring  them  home.  This 
breed  is  highly  esteemed  by  breeders  for  their  size  and  delicious- 
11688  of  flesii.  It  may  be  imagined  from  their  large  size,  that 
ttwy  must  consume  more  food  than  our  smaller  varieties.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  remarkable  easy  keepers,  and  require  less 
food  than  the  common  Duck. 

[The  above  is  perfectly  correct  as  regards  ducklings,  but  old 
birds  must  have  a  swim  and  a  depth  of  18  inches  at  least  in  the 
breeding  season.  It  is  because  they  are  better  without  water 
tiiat  we  always  advise  rearing  duokUngs  in  a  pigstye.  We  have 
never  found  Bouens  very  earty  layers,  and  9  to  10  lbs.  are  the  top 
and  an  exceptional  weight.— Ens.] 

A  HORNED  CANARY. 

At  No.  89,  Mill  Street,  Ludlow,  Salop,  a  Canary  may  be  seen 
with  horns.  It  is  ten  years  old,  yellow,  a  hen  bird,  fairly  pro- 
portioned.  Six  months  since,  the  owner  noticed  an  excrescence 
on  the  hill,  which  gradually  became  a  horn,  and  has  attained  the 
length  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  inclines  backward  and  a 
little  outward ;  appears  to  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  beak, 
but  is  somewhat  transparent  and  rather  flat  than  round.  Three 
to  four  montiis  since,  the  second  horn  began  to  appear,  and  is 
now  three-Bixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  first  one  appears 
to  have  attained  maturity,  the  second  to  be  in  progress.  The 
nosition  of  the  horns  is  between  the  breathing  orifices  and 
nather-growth,  in  a  line  with  the  eyes  and  the  point  of  the  bill. 
The  bird  was,  some  time  back,  in  bad  health,  as  a  child  when 
eutling  teeth,  but  is  now  quite  well  and*  tunes  better  than  in 
any  previous  year.  It  is  of  average  note-power. — S.  B.  J. — 
{mtgUgh  Mechanic^ 

BEE  SUPERSTITIONS. 

I«48T  August  I  purchased  a  swarm,  for  which  I  i>aid  10«.  So 
ftf  as  I  could  judge  from  my  limited  e^erienoe  with  bees,  for 
the  first  fortnight  they  appeared  to  be  domg  weU,  but  one  night, 
about  eight  o'clock,  I  found  they  had  deserted  the  hive,  ana 
wore  on  the  ground  in  a  cluster  the  size  of  a  large  plate.  I 
geufiy  lifted  the  hive  and  placed  it  over  the  duster.  About  ten 
o'elo^  I  foxmd  most  of  tne  bees  had  gone  up  into  the  hive, 
which  I  then  returned  to  its  stand.  For  a  short  time  the  bees 
appeared  to  work,  but  one  day,  thinking  they  appeared  very 
qmet,  I  lifted  the  hive,  and  discovered  that  it  was  quite  empty 
of  bees.  There  were  tnree  nice  pieces  of  empty  comb.  I  think 
the  bees  were  teased  by  wasps.  Our  parishioners  tell  me  that  I 
did  two  things  wrong,  and  wat  in  consequence  my  bees  could 
not  thrive.  One  was  to  give  money  for  tnem,  which  is  always 
unlucky ;  the  other  was  that  I  did  not  have  them  at  the  right 
time  of  title  year.  I  ought  to  have  had  them  on  old  Christmas- 
day.  Is  there  anything  in  tiiese  ideas  ?  How  had  I  better  make 
a  neah  start,  and  what  little  handy-book  would  you  recommend  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Edwards's  pamphlet  and  the  hive  he 
zeeommends? — A  Clxboymam's  Wbte. 

[The  truth  is  that  you  were  taken  in ;  we  hope  not,  however, 
by  any  one  of  your  own  parishioners,  who  mi^t  chuckle  over 
having  "  done  the  parson's  wife."  A  swarm  bought  in  August, 
Ihat  had  only  three  small  meces  of  comb  built  when  it  died,  was 
not  worth  huf-a-crown.  The  bees  could  not  get  enough  to  live 
OBy  and  deserted  their  hive  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  falling  into 
better  quarters.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  you  can  give  any 
credence  to  the  absurd  superstitions  of  villagers  respecting  the 


Purchase  of  bees,  or  the  time  at  which  they  ought  to  be  procured, 
'he  idea  as  to  giving  money  being  unlucky  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, though^  pernaps,  not  so  prevalent  as  it  used  to  be; 
but  the  second  idea  advanced  by  your  parishioners  we  have 
never  heard  before. 

Your  proper  method  of  procedure  is  to  purchase  a  swarm  at 
the  end  of  May  or  very  early  in  June,  making  an  imperative 
stipulation  to  have  it  brought  to  your  garden  on  the  day  of 
its  swarming ;  or  to  purchase  a  good  strong  established  stock  in 
the  autumn  or  early  spring.  If  you  wish  to  stock  any  of  the  im- 
proved hives,  you  had  better  wait  until  next  year,  and  on  having 
a  swarm  brought  to  you,  knock  out  the  bees  the  same  evening, 
and  place  your  hive  over  them,  lifting  it  up  on  to  its  stand  as  soon 
as  the  bees  seem  to  have  gone  up,  either  that  night  or  very  early 
the  next  morning. 

Probably  our  httle  publication,  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many," 
which  can  be  had  at  our  office  by  sending  five  stamps,  would 
suit  your  purpose.  We  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  none  whatever  with 
the  hives  he  advocates.] 

DEATH   OF  THE  TRICK  TERRIER  BILL 
JOHNSON— HIS  FEATS. 

Thebe  are  no  doubt  hundreds  of  our  readers  who  have  seen 
or  heard  of  the  famous  trick  terrier  Bill,  owned  by  Captain  H. 
W.  Jolmson,  of  this  city.  Bill  was  a  great  favourite  wherever 
he  was  known,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  feats  which  he 
could  perform,  and  the  wonderful  intelligence  he  possessed.  It 
seemed  at  times  that  he  had  the  reasoning  faculties  of  a  human 
being  instead  of  the  brute  instinct  generally  attributed  to 
canines.  The  animal  died  yesterday  at  Captain  Johnson's 
country  residence,  Yang-tse  Villa,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

There  are  comparatively  few  men  who  are  so  well  known  in 
New  York  as  was  this  dog,  and  his  death  will  be  regretted  by 
all  who  have  witnessed  his  periormances.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  jun.,  of  the  Heraldt  offered  a  fabulous 
sum  for  Bill,  but  Captain  Johnson  would  not  sell  him  at  any 
price,  although  he  -^ued  him  at  1^10,000.  He  was  almost  as 
great  a  travedler  as  his  master,  and  had  visited  nearly  every 

Starter  of  the  civilised,  and  some  parts  of  the  half-civHised 
obe.  In  fact,  Bill  had  a  world-wide  reputation. 
~  WhUe  in  China  he  delighted  the  "  pig-tails."  who  regarded 
his  performances  with  wonder  akin  to  awe.  In  Paris  he  attracted 
universal  attention  wherever  he  went.  Although  his  master 
might  have  sold  him  to  Bamum  or  other  curiosity-hunters  for 
a  fabulous  sum,  the  animal  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  for  money. 
Among  the  feats  performed  by  this  dog,  was  one  never  attempted 
by  any  canine  quadruped.  He  would  stand  upon  one  foot,  and 
balance  himself  on  the  nozzle  of  a  champagne  bottle. 

Whenever  his  master  entertained  friends  at  dinner  Bill  was 
always  present.  The  dog  would  occupy  a  seat  beside  his  master, 
and  when  the  wine  hadl>een  passed  round  would  place  his  fore 
paw  upon  the  cork,  and  hold  it  there,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Gentle- 
men, you  have  had  enough."  While  at  sea,  and  when  the  vessel 
was  pitching  about  at  a  violent  rate,  Bill  would  balance  himself 
upon  four  champagne  bottles,  standing  with  a  foot  on  the  nozzle 
of  each.  He  could  stand  upon  his  fore  or  hind  legs,  and  main- 
tain his  position  steadily  enough  to  have  his  photograph  taken. 
The  feats  of  bringing  articles  for  which  he  was  sent,  watching 
his  master's  property,  &o.,  were  very  common-place  matters  fox 
Bill. 

Bill  was  ten  years  old,  weighed  12  lbs,  and  was  a  full-bldbded 
black-and-tan.  Captain  Johnson  purchased  him  when  six 
months  old  of  Mr.  Charles  Kimball,  now  agent  of  Colonel 
James  Fisk's  line  of  steamers.  Bill's  cold  corpse  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  taxidermist. — {Poultry  Bulletin.) 


The  Hokino  Pigeons  at  Southampton  Show.— In  your  re- 
port of  the  Hants  and  Berks  Agricultural  Society's  poultry  Show 
at  Southampton,  you  refer  to  the  Homing  Pigeons  as  a  new  and 
interesting  class,  and  state  you  will  be  curious  to  know  the  re- 
sult of  their  flight.  The  birds  from  Reading  all  returned,  and 
flew  a  sweepsta3ce  race  home  from  the  showyard ;  the  conditions 
of  the  race  being,  the  birds  to  be  caught  and  conveyed  to  the 
club  house  for  identifloation.  The  result  was  as  follows  :— Mr. 
C.  H.  Buokland's  bird  first;  Mr.  J.  W.  Barker's  second;  Mr. 
J.  Albury's  jun.,  third ;  my  five  birds  taking  two  hours  three 
minutes  to  complete  the  journey,  although  they  had  flown 
from  Southampton  railway  station  on  the  previous  Friday  in 
one  hour  forty-two  minutes.— J.  W.  Barkeb,  Son,  See,  Beaaing 
Pigeon  Society, ___^ 

Fecukditt  o»  the  Take  Rabbit.— The  Aigle  du  Midi  states : 
**  A  farmer  named  Pinel,  of  Revel,  in  the  department  of  the 
Haute-Garonne,  France,  has  lately  commenced  breeding  Rabbits 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  consumption,  and  that  he  ex|>ects  the 
operation  to  be  successful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  In 
^8  space  of  five  months,  from  May  last,  he,  with  fifty  female 
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and  flye  male  BabbiiSioMaiiied  1800  snMmg,  and  he  now  isiaidi 
to  haTe  200  females.  Bj  allowing  these  laMerto  pndaoe  only 
eTery  two  months,  instead  t>f  OTsry  month,  as  they  can  do,  he 
calculates  that  he  can  pcocure  600  Babbits  arxnenth,  or  6000 
a-year.  He  has  had  constracted  a  large  shed,  80  yaids  long  by 
20  wide  and  40  feet  high,  and  in  it  aie  140  oompar^aents,  of 
which  ten  are  set  apart  for  young  Babbits  separated  from  their 
dams,  fourteen  for  the  adnlts,  twelTS  for  the  males,  and  the 
rest  for  the  doe  Babbits  and  other  purposes.  Pinel  makne  this 
calculation:  Out  of  270  Babbits  bom CTery  month,  the  sewage 
number  of  deaths  is  twelre,  so  that  there  remain  for  sale  256, 
which  can  be  disposed  ol  for  12  cents  eaoh,  making  #96.76,  or 
1681.12  a-year.  This  sum  is  increased  to  #961  by  the  sale  of 
the  manure.  The  expense  of  producing  2§8  Babbits  is  estimated 
at  |274,  so  that  a  clear  profit  remains  of  $657.  As  Babbits  can 
be  fed  in  great  part  on  the  refuse  of  the  fannhouse  and  farm- 
▼ard,  it  is  thought  that  they  might  in  many  looaUtiea  be  bred 
to  advantage." 

OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (Apiary),— "The  BM-kMpen'  Msnoal,''  yon  osn  hATe  it  free  by 
pott  from  oar  offlee  if  job  endose  fire  poelec^  •temps  wtth  your  addnes. 

Ohickbhs  III  amd  Dtimo  (C.  Holtt.—'Vfe  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  your 
ehioken  died.  It  seemed  Id  hare  bad  all  that  was  oeeeseary  for  health  and 
comfort,  bat  we  do  not  think  ronr  feeding  is  as  Jadicieus  as  it  might  be. 
Indian  oom  is  not  good  for  ehiokens.  Change  your  diet.  OIts  them  gronnd 
oaito  or  bazleymsal  fer  the  fin*  meal  in  the  morning;  glre  them  bread  emmbe 
and  table  seraps  afterwards ;  at  mld-di^  then  some  whole  barley,  and  windap 
with  a  feed  like  the  momtng.  Diaoontinne  witeat,  Indian  oeni,  and  the 
cooked  meat.    If  the  discharge  eootinoes,  give  a  small  teaspoonfal  of  eaatoroU. 

Baimf A  CmoKSM  Dyimo  Suddbnlt  (J.  l^van*).— Where  a  weU-fM  and 
healthy  diicken  (as  yoors  was  before  it  died)  becomes  soddealT  ill,  and  dies 
spite  of  remedy,  we  alwaya  attribute  death  to  some  polsonoas  food.  We  an 
earefol  in  hinting  at  anything  of  the  sort,  beeaase  H  opens  a  wide  door,  and 
eaoses  an  nneaey  feeling  whidi  may  have  no  real  ftmndatkm.  The  ehiekeii 
.arrived  in  a  Teiy  decomposed  state,  rendering  all  esammatinn  Impoaalble. 
Foisonons  food  may  be  picked  up  accidentally,  without  evil  act  or  feeling  on 
the  part  of  aaroDe.  Death  may  be  the  result  of  injury  either  to  the  head  or 
the  spina,  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  two  were  ti^ken  and  the  others 
rssnaia  in  health,  that  some  each  accident  was  the  eanae  of  death.  The 
•faeaationa  from  healthy  birds  should  be  trown  and  whlta  A  f^  birds  nmst 
die,  and  we  will  hope  theee  are  the  two,  and  that  the  oUmtb  are  going  on 
well.  We  are  always  happy  to  answer  any  qoestioos.  Shoald  yon  have  any 
more  to  ask  aboat  these  chickens,  give  us  more  detsiled  intorrnsSion  about 
their  feeding. 

Plants  Supposbd  to  Ixjttbb  Vowls  (f.  3*.).— Hie  flower  is  hemtook; 
the  leaf  tea  f em,  which  Is  certainly  haimleas.  nie  chieksM  may  eat  the  hem- 
knk,  whAeh  may  eanae  the  mortaUty.  There  ia  nothing  anong  the  other 
plants  you  name  that  woold  kill  ponltxr,  and  there  ia  no  rcaeon  why  elitekena 
ahould  always  die  in  May,  nor  do  we  thmk  they  would  eat  bemloek. 

BoNK-nvBT  FOR  FowLS— Lxo  vrBAKNBSB  (fi.  E.  H.).— We  took  the  chemi- 
eidpaxt  of  your  question  to  one  who  is  learned  In  such  matters.  Be  said  :— 
*'  The  sulphnric  add  will  not  harm  the  fowls;  it  is  only  added  to  convert  the 
phosphate  of  the  bonee  into  snper-phoephate."  Of  course,  we  said,  how  came 
we  to  forget  thatt  We  feel  more  at  hone  about  Light Brahmas  and  leg- 
weakneee,  and  so,  instead  of  telling  you  where  the  craehed  bone  can  be  had 
unadulterated,  we  tell  you,  you  ought  not  to  want  it  at  a&.  We  cry  out  coa- 
tinuaBy  to  foVow  nature.  We  do  it  with  our  own  birds,  and  we  have  no  leg- 
wiatiifiea  or  aoyfhtes  of  the  sort  Eschew  all  modem  fnrrations,  and  try  to 
feed  your  fowls  as  Pheasants  and  Paxtiidgee  feed  in  a  state  of  nature.  To« 
never  see  them  with  leg-weakneee->an  entirely  mudean  dlsorier.  Ihay  get 
nothing  that  you  cannot  give.  Avoid  stimnlatfag  and  siriced  foods.  If  yen 
can  get  ground  oats,  give  them,  they  possess  all  the  material  for  bone ;  tfjon 
cannot,  give  barleymeal.  The  husks  of  oats  and  barlev  contain  chalk,  vary 
the  mid-dfy  meal  with  bread— scraps  from  table  and  kitchcni.  Be  sure  that 
weakness  is  not  the  rcMilt  of  intet^bteeding,  and  eonseraent  weak  eonstitatiotts. 
If  it  is,  BO  feeding  wiU  eure  it. 

Tnosiri  Poul^t  Buom.^Sn  SXtm^Onj  BahMIs  we  «e  Inftmned  tha*  A- 
H.  Easten  took  the  first,  and  8.  Ball  second. 

PAUtoT  BvrrsKiiiG  raoM  Somas  {L, 
M.  8.  P.).— The  beet  treatment  is  to  have 
a  sort  of  cradle  made,  snob  as  one  some- 
times sees  round  the  ne^a  of  horaes 
which  have  sore  plaees.  II  should  be 
made  of  pieces  of  wood,  each,  aboat  t  in- 
ches long;  the  wood  to  be  round,  like  a 
black-lead  pencil,  the  ends  rounded  to  pre- 
Tent  their  hurting  the  bird,  and  each  attim 
ahould  have  two  holee  made  in  it  a  little 
way  ftom  eadi  end,  through  which  holes 
a  piece  of  stxtng  shonM  be  passed,  but  a 
knot  most  be  tied  on  both  sUes  of  each 
piece  of  wood,  ao  as  to  be^  them  fkxjaa 
slipping  ontof place.  The  aeeoaqiaiiyiag 
sketi^  will  ^ve  a  dear  idea  of  what  wa 
mean.  We  would  also  recommend  a  very 
amaH  <nnntlty  of  magnesia  to  be  put  into 
the  diinkhig  water  oC  the  bird  now  and 


whofts  with  hay-bands.  Theee  holM  aoat  not,  however,  be  covered  with  aino 
or  the  bees  will  soon  nhow  their  appreetation  of  your  efforts  to  provide  them 
with  ventilation,  by  effectually  ett^ping  up  every  hole  in  it.  The  beet  mode  of 
effecting  your  object  is  to  have  mats  of  straw,  the  bands  of  about  l^  inch 
thick,  not  too  tightly  twisted  together,  substituted  in  Ootober  for  tbe  usual 
wooden  cover.  They  mav  be  kept  down  by  slips  of  wood  at  the  two  aidea  of 
eaoh  htva,  projecting  a  little  beyond  tbe  cover,  and  tied  with  strong  eord 
paeeiag  nadar  the  floor-board. 


IXsTiLLnra  Boas  Winm  (A,  B.  1.  JT.).— Pat  4  lbs.  of  roaa  petala  into  n 
pan  with  three  fuaits  of  river  waCar,  and  leave  the  miztore  f our-and-twentj 
hours;  then  put  it  into  the  still,  and  distil  from  tt  as  nmoh  odoiifsroa* 
water  as  yon  can.  Take  off  the  stiU,  throw  away  its  contente,  and  rinse  It 
out  weU.  After  this  fiU  it  to  tvro-tUrds  with  fresh-gathered  toee  petala,ott 
which  pour  the  above  drawn  rose  water ;  distfl  this,  and  when  you  have  pro- 
cured as  much  good  rose  water  as  it  will  yield,  let  the  fire  go  out  graduaQy. 
De  not  eoatiane  the  distUatianBntil  the  petals  scorch.  To  avoid  this  danger 
the  StiU  may  be  phmged  in  a  water  bath,  and  the  bath  phMsed  over  the  flie. 
A  tempeiataie  between  flO(K>  and  212?  will  be  enoai^  for  the  diatiUsOoB. 


WOoDBN  Hms  (VToUMfoa).— If 
is  so  very  nnauitable  a  material  for  bee 
hivea,  wlqr  is  it  so  la^gelv  used  by  Amerip 
can,  German,  and  Eoglish  bee-keepers, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  other  counttiea 

havizig,  with  tiioee  mentioned,  every  extreme  of  temperature  ?  WBr*^  ave,  for 
many  yeara,  had  cokmiee  in  both  wooden  and  atnw  fives,  and  lisve  ^joerally 
found  oar  etrongeat  and  moat  forward  stocks  in  the  spring  to  be  in  wood. 
There  is  frequently  more  or  leee  of  moisture,  whioh  msy  odlect  on  the  under 
aide  of  the  cover,  but  we  have  never  found  it  to  be  very  injurious,  provided 
the  stocks  are  strong  and  well-provisfoned,  and  that  the  floor-bMrds  are 
ehanged  or  cleaned  <4n  the  spring.  There  is  no  objection  to  vour  proposed 
plan  «l  bning  lenr  holes  thioagh  eaoh  tide  of  you  booEsa,  and  ceteclag  the 


MBTEOROLOOIOAL  OBSBRYATIONB, 

(Umdbs  SqoAaB,  Losnoii. 

Lat.  51«  89'  4Xr  N. ;  Long,  if  8'  O''  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


DATS.                                    •  ^ 

Im  ths  Dir. 

1871.     j,l| 
and     |h|| 

July,  a*" 

Rygrone- 

ter. 

1® 

^15 

Shade  Tem- 
peratare. 

RadiaUon 
Temperature. 

i 

Dry. 

Wet 

■ax. 

Min. 

ts 

46.1 
66.1 

57.6 
611 

57  5 
5S.6 

In 
sun. 

on 
grass 

We.  M 

Fii.f7 

Ba^tt 

Mo.  8) 
T<B.     1 

•9.905 
Se.M 
80. 1« 
SO.Ott 

s9fse 

V.74S 
98866 

to 
61.8 
6M» 
68.0 
69.4 
I0.T 
61.8 

M.0 
61J 
66.1 

619 
688 
67J 

N.W. 
W. 

N.W. 

« 

698 
88.T 
6L8 
68.7 
688 
611.4 

67.0 
78.0 
788 
77.7 
61.6 
74.0 

718 

1171 
1196 

180.7 
111.6 
711 

48J 
61.7 

670 
47.9 
671 

6a6 

0J8i 
0.110 

Means 

St.996 

68.6 

57.8 

61.1 

5U 

114.9 

61.8 

0J6i 

Mo.  18 
Ta.  21 

80.070  f 
88JIH1 

64.0 
68.0 

SI 

N.W. 
B.W. 

615 
68.1 

75.1 
688 

^531 
49.6 

180.0 
998 

610 
47.6 

— 

Meaas 

I0J06 

68.8 

66.7 

60J 

74.0 

64.0 

U7.S 

61J 

8J1S 

RBMARTR, 

88rd.— Fine  day,  very  hot  sun. 
atth.— Fine  day  throughout. 
A  fine  week  of  warm  June  weather,  espedaOy  the  last  few  days. 

asth.— Bather  daU  monlnff  but  beaatiful  aftensoon,  evening,  and  night. 
S6th.— Moderately  fine  all  day,  but  with  one  or  two  aprlnUee  of  rain. 


27th.— A  very  fine  day,  bright  and  sunshiny  with  a  pleasant  I 

sometimee  rather  strong. 
18th.— Rather  dull  in  the  morning,  but  fine  afterwards. 
29th.— Fine  and  warm  hx  the  morning,  rather  doll  after  2  pjl,  lain  in  the 

evening,  at  timea  very  heavy. 
80th.— Rather  duU  morning,  but  no  tain  till  about  4  »JL,  after  which  tisas  it 

rained  more  or  leee  all  the  day. 
JuW  let— Fine  pleasant  day,  rather  warm,  but  by  no  means  oppressive. 

very  similar  to  the  provlous  week,  except  that  on  Sunday  and  Monday  tlMse 
was  heavy  rain.  The  temperature  hi  sun  has  also  been  lower.  The  total 
rainteU  for  the  flrst  six  months  of  1878  (10.90  in.),  la  L6B  in.  bekm  the 
averse  of  the  six  years,  188045.— O.  J.  Snoiia. 


OOVEin?  QARDEN  MARKET.— JuLT  t. 
Vkbt  little  alteration  to  make,  except  that  out-door  Strawbenriea  hSTO 
come  in  with  a  glut,  srowers  finding  a  difficulty  in  making  a  cleantnoa,  end 
prices  ranging  from  M.  to  la.  8rf.  per  punnet. 
JBUIT. 
a.  d.  s.  d. _     a.  d.  a.  4. 


ApHes ftlere  8  Oto5  0   VelbeiTies., 

Aprieete des.  16  8  0 

Ctacrrles ^  box  16  4  0 

CbestDOts bushel  0   0  6  0 

Currants i  sieve  0   0  0  6 

~                        ...   do.  6    0  e  0  , 

dos.  6   0  10  6    Pine  Appiee 


Orangee., 
sues 


Peach 


kiteha 


.^  b.  0  OtoO  • 

.  doB.  16  0  86  • 

^  160   4  0  10  0 

.doB.U  0  80  0 

,   eoB.   16  8  0 

.  des.   6  6  18  O 

Figs dos.  6   0   10   6|PineAppiee lb.   4  0  8  « 

Filbeits lb.    0   0     6   0  I  Plums i  sieve   0  0  8  0 

Cobs  lb.   10     8   6  I  QalBoee doa.   8  0  0  0 

Oooeeberriee qaart  0   8     0   6  i  Baspberrtos lb.   6  0  0  0 

Orspes.  hothouse lb.   4   0   10   0    Strawberriee ^  lb.   4  0  6  0 

Lemoae ^100   8   0   10   0    Wahints baahel  16  0  80  0 

^8086  ditto ^186   8080 


Artichokes doa. 

Asparasns V'160 

French  

Beans,  Kidney VlOO 

BeetTRed dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums ^100 

Csrrots.. bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cole  worts. .  dos.  bunches 
Oncnmbcrs  ........  ea<di 


TBOBTABLBS. 
a.d.   a.d. 
8  otoS  e 

0 
0 


.Jsr^.: 


dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Oanic lb. 

Heft« bunch 

Horaeradlah beadle 

Leeka bunch 

Lettaee dot. 


.potfle 


Mushrooms 

Mustard  ft  CresSc_ 

Onions bushel 

pickling... qaart 


..punnet 
Dusht 


Room 


Parsley  per  doa.  banchee 

Parsnfpe dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

do. 

do. 

doa.  benchea 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys doi. 

Soersonera bundle 

8ea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

bushel 


Opinach..., 
Toasatoea  , 


Tsraips. ..  ^ ........  bunch 

Tegeta^^  Marrom 


e.d.  u6» 
0   0to8    O 

0   8  0    O 

4    0  10    0 

0    6  0    0 

0    0  4    0 

0    8  10 

16  6    0 

8    6  9    0 

8    6  6    0 

0    0  0    0 

10  16 

0    6  1    O 

10  10 

8   0  8    0 

10  8    0 

0    0  0    O 

0   8  0    O 

8    6  8    0 

8   0  8    O 

0    8  0   O 

0   0  0    O 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


/ 


MomXh 


Day 

of 

Week. 


10 

n 

IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Th 

F 

B 

Svx 

M 

TV 

W 


JULY  10—18, 1873. 


'WlsbeehHoTtieQltnml  Show. 
Oaadle  Hortiooltiual  Show. 

5  SCKDAT  AFTEB  TrDOTT. 

Hoaston  died,  1783. 
St.  SwiTHDf. 

Boyal  Hortiealtiml  Society,  iVait,  Flonl, 
[and  Geneiml  Meeting. 


ATerage  Teiuoera- 

KaininI     San 

Ban 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Closk 

D.T 

tore  n  ear  Lonaoa. 

48  years..   Rises.   >    Bets. 

Biset. 

Sets. 

Age. 

before  i     ox 
Son.    1  Tear. 

Day. 
74.7 

Night.:  Mean. 

Days.      m.     h  ;  m.     tu 
16        57af8  ,  13af8 

m.     h. 

m      h 

Days. 

m.   8.  ! 

50.8   1  62.6 

14      9 

20      8 

O 

6      8 

191 

76.4 

50.7 

63.0 

11         58      8 

12      8 

60    10 

41      4 

17 

5    11 

19S 

75.9 

50.5 

68.2 

14      1  59      8 

12      8 

17    10 

11      6 

18 

5    18 

198 

76.1 

51.4 

68.7 

15 

0      4 

11      8 

86    10 

43      7 

19 

6    26 

194 

74.6 

50.6 

62.5 

15 

1      4 

10      8 

52    10 

11      9 

20 

6    82 

195 

76.6 

60.7 

68.7 

22 

2      4 

9      8 

7  n 

7    10 

V 

5    89 

196 

76.0 

60.1 

68.0 

17 

4      4 

8      8 

22    11 

after. 

6    44 

197 

Rom  obsenrations  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  i  eTnDerature  of  the  week  is  75.6^ ;  and  its  night  temperatoie 
50.6°.    The  greatest  heat  was  98^",  on  the  14th,  1847 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  81'>,  on  the  16th,  1863.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  1.60  inch. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  6. 

»N  mixed  groups  and  borders  of  shrubs  we 
have  a  feature  of  such  interest  and  im- 
portance that  it  merits  the  most  careful 
attention  and  study.  The  effect  of  one  form 
with  another  is  here  fully  realised,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each  plant  are  turned  to  the 
best  account ;  those  of  sombre  hue  and 
heavy  mould  forming  admirable  foils  to 
others  possessing  the  sprightly  grace  which 
slender  growth,  upspringlng  or  pendulous, 
and  light-coloured  or  variegated  foliage,  impart.  Those 
shrubs  retaining  healthy  foliage  throughout  the  winter. 


and  hence  termed  evergreens,  afford  the  most  pleasing 
variety  when  associated  with  deciduous  forms,  imparting 
an  air  of  warmth  and  fulness  to  what  would  otherwise 
appear  naked  and  sterile  in  a  very  great  degree  during 
that  cold  period  of  the  year ;  and  when  the  warm  skies 
of  spring  and  early  summer  clothe  the  bare  death- like 
deciduous  forms  with  fresh  foliage,  crowning  many,  too, 
with  gay  flowers,  an  air  of  freshness,  life,  and  animation 
pervades  the  group,  which  thus  changing  in  its  aspect 
with  the  seasons  at  no  time  appears  heavy  or  monotonous, 
but  contains  within  itself  that  charming  variety  so  justly 
admired  and  sought  after. 

In  the  following  arrangements  of  trees  and  shrubs  I 
have  excluded  any  of  an  uncertain  or  doubtfal  character, 


o  o  o 

Scotch  Picea  Norway 

Fir.  pectinata.  Spruce. 

O  O  O 

Fern-leaved         Pinns  Copper 

Beech.  aastriaca.  Beech. 

O  O 

Hex  latifolia       Rhododendron 
aureo-marginata.      Majesticam. 

O  O 

Idgnstrnm      XJlexeuropea 


O 

Lauras 
nobilis. 

O 

Spinsa 
ariaBfolia. 


O  O 

Larch.  Abies 

Doaglasii 

O 

Scotch 
Fir. 

O  O 

Juniperns        Charles  X. 
virginiana.  Lilac. 

O 


O 

Scotch 
Fir. 


O 

Betula 
alba. 

O 

Cerasus 
lusitanica. 

O 


O 

Larch. 

O 

Norway 
Spruce. 

O 

Hex 
Aquifolium 

O 


O 

Picea 
pectinata. 

O 

Soarlet 
Oak. 

O 

Arbutus 
Unedo. 

O 


jaix>nlcum.        flore-pleno. 

o  o  o 

Mahonia  Kalmia  Pemettva 

Aquifolium.  latifolia.  angustifolia. 


Golden  Queeu  Bibes 

Holly.  atro-san^uineum 

o  o  o 

Weigela        Rhododendron      Viburnum 
rosea.  John  Waterer.         Tinus. 


Buxus  Sambucus 

balearica.        raoemosa. 

O  O 

SpirsBa  Berberis 

Doaglasii.       stenophylla. 


Flan  of  a  Portion  of  a  lOzed  Border  of  Shruhs,  with  a  Sheltering  Belt  of  Two  Bows  of  Trees  behind. 


naming  only  such  sterling  kinds  as  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  four  detached  groups  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  circle.  That  being  the  simplest  and  most 
elegant  of  all  forms,  is,  I  think,  the  best  for  general  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  by  studying  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  the  plants  named,  the  circular  arrangement 
may  very  easily  be  modified  or  extended  to  adapt  it  to 
beds  of  more  complex  or  irregular  outline. 

Group  of  flowering  deciduous  shrubs  (see  accompanying 
figure) : — 


8.  Cytisns  pallidus.  Cream-oolonred' 

9.  English  Labumnm.    Yellow. 

10.  Doable  Crimson  Thorn.  Crimson. 

11.  Syringa  (LUao)  Dr.  Lindley.  Deep 
erimson. 

12.  Amygdalns  commonis.    Pink, 
la  Magnolia  conspicaa8nperba.Wht. 


No.  UL—YoL,  XXV.,  Nxw  8>bibs. 


1.  Bibes  sangninenm.    Crimson. 

2.  Philadelphus  grandifloms.  White. 
8.  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno.  Rose. 
4.  Spirsea  ariaefolia.    White. 
6.  Cytisns  hirsntns.    Tellow. 

6.  Bpinea  Doaglasii.    Pink. 

7.  Bxbes  aoream.    Yellow. 

Evergreen  group : — 

1.  Berberis  Darwinii. 

2.  Vibomom  Tinns. 

8.  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. 
4.  Ulex  earoptea  flore-pleno. 

6.  Kalmia  latifolia. 
8.  Ligastnun  Japonienm. 

7.  Bhododendron  Brayanam. 

Mixed  evergreen  and  deciduous  group : — 

1.  Femettya  angnstifolia.  4.  Hahonia  Aqaifoliom. 

a.  Bibes  anrenm.  6.  Erica  mediterranea. 

8.  Weigehk  rosea  Tariegata,  grafted  6.  Berberis  DarwinU. 
and  trained  to  the  form  of  a  oone.  7.  Ealmia  latifolia. 

No.  1299.-VOL  L.,  OXA  BBwaB, 


&  Cistns  ladaniiems  (Onm  CistOB). 
9.  Ilex  Aqaifoliom. 

10.  Bhododendron  Bardayanmn. 

11.  Cerasas  lasitanica. 

12.  Arbatas  Unedo. 
18.  CapresBUS  macroeaipa. 
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&  Gytitros  albns. 
9.  Lauras  nobilia. 
10.  Acer  Nogondo  VArlegatom. 


I  11.  PhUlyrea  laiUoUa. 

12.  Golden  Qoeen  H0II7. 
1 18.  Betula  inelM  pendol*. 


Hixed  eYergreeeu  and  deoiduoua  group  nfith  pUntB  of  bolder 
type:— 

1.  Jaglans  laciniata. 

2.  Gftnya  elliptiea. 
8.  Sftmbaoas  atgenfcM-Tariegata. 
4.  Oopreasus  Lawsoniana. 
6.  Cvfttsgus  Oxjaoantha  floie-plono. 


8.  Jonipema  ehinensla. 

9.  Roliinia  Pawd-Aeaoia. 

10.  Pioaa  Nordmannliwia. 

11.  Betala  alba, 

12.  Pio6»  PioM^. 

13.  PionpQetiiMkUu 


6.  I1«K  ALnifoliam. 

7.  iPfnu  llaloB  floribonda. 

There  are  two  methods  which  may  be  fallowed  in  the  onltore 
•of  Biioh  mixed  groups  and  borders.  The  first  is  to  plant  the 
shrubs  80  far  apart  that  eaoh  may  eyentoAlly  be  brought  to  its 
fallest  development  of  form  and  size;  and  the  other  is  to 
plant  more  thickly,  so  that  the  growth  of  eaoh  shrub  may 
€oon  meet  and  become  merged  in  that  of  the  others  near  it ; 
thus  forming  a  picturesque  thicket,  which,  while  it  is  in  some 
degree  ornamental,  and  is  very  suitable  for  certain  positions, 
notably  where  a  thick  low  screen  is  required,  yet  has  no  fea- 
tures of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  But  when  the  first  method  is  followed,  the  plants 
individually  and  collectively  are  constantly  growing  in  beauly 
and  interest.  It  is  true  that  by  planting  sufficiently  distant 
to  afford  each  shrub  space  for  this  full  development,  the  bare 
surface  of  the  soil  is  exposed  to  view  for  a  longer  period  than 
is  the  case  when  a  thicker  system  of  planting  is  followed ;  but 
even  this  trifling  objection  may  be  overoome  by  filling  the 
intermediate  spaces  with  low-growing  plants,  to  be  gradually 
removed  as  the  growth  or  training  of  the  permanent  occupants 
may  require,  taking  care  constantly  to  replace  the  exhausted 
soil  with  that  which  is  perfectly  fresh  and  sound. 

I  have  given  the  colours  of  the  deciduous  flowering  group, 
but  refrain  from  descriptive  notes  of  any  of  the  kinds  named, 
as  a  future  paper  will  be  specially  devoted  to  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance. — EdwilBd  Luckhubst. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  SHOWS  OP  THE   ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

These  annual  meetings  are  so  important  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  to  the  interests  of  hortioulture  generally, 
that  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  baaed,  as  I  think  you 
will  testify,  on  experience,  and  calculated  as  I  believe  to  assist 
in  promoting  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  as  regards  tiie 
harmonious  working  of  the  arrangements. 

Most  of  the  shortcomings  and  insnflloient  organisation 
which  almost  yearly  f orm^  subject  of  complaint  in  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  provincial  shows,  arise,  as  I  believe, 
from  the  want  of  a  olear  and  definite  understanding  between 
the  Ck>unoil  of  the  Society  and  the  Local  Committee  for  the 
time  being  as  to  what  are  their  several  duties  and  obligations. 
I  would  therefore  suggest  the  desirability  of  this  doubt  and  un- 
certainty being  once  for  all  removed,  by  the  Council  consider- 
ing itself,  as  it  is  unquestionably  regarded  bjr outsiders,  reepon- 
sifale  for  all  arrangements  during  the  show  week.  It  possesses, 
or  ought  to  possess,  a  staff  of  officers  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  exigencies  of  these  great  showi :  experienoe'knnet 
have  taught  them  what  plans  work  well,  and  in  what  respect 
past  ahows  have  been  deficient  in  organisation ;  it  is  pecuniarly 
and  permanently  interested  in  the  smooth  working  and  success 
of  the  arrangements.  It  is  the  Council,  then,  and  not  the  local 
committees  that  the  horticultural  public  justly  hold  respon- 
sible for  defects  and  omissions,  and  it  is  the  Council  which  is 
in  duty  bound  to  foresee  and  prevent  them  in  future. 

The  local  committee  has  its  natural  and  proper  duties,  and 
they  are  clearly  defined  in  practice  if  not  formally  set  forth  in 
any  official  document,  and  they  consist  chiefly  in  raising  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  the  issuing  of  a  liberal  and  special  scdiedule 
of  prizes  complementary  to  that  of  the  Society ;  also  in  working- 
up  local  interest  in  the  show,  the  sale  of  admissioik  tickets  be- 
forehand, and  the  adoption  of  such  means  aa  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  insure  such  a  large  attendance  of  viaitors  during  the 
continuance  of  the  show  as  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  cover  all  expenses,  and  leave  a  handsome  balance  of  profit 
for  the  Society. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  a  good  local  committee 
can,  and  doubtless  will  do.  They  caninvariab^  give  advice  on 
local  circumstances  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Council,  and 
their  opinion  on  such  matters  ought  to  be  always  sought  and 
carefully  weighed ;  and  they  can  frequently  secure  the  support 
and  influence  of  imnortant  residents  in  their  neighbourhood. 


In  the  event  of  the  local  secretary  being  an  energetic  man  of 
business,  and  especially  if  he  be  an  enthusiast  in  horticulture 
and  experienced  in  the  details  of  show  management,  he  can 
render  the  Council  invaluable  assistance  in  numerous  ways; 
but  tibe  more  thoroughly  he  performs  the  duties  of  his  offioe 
the  smaller  will  be  the  time  at  his  disposal  for  anything  else* 
and  he  ought  certainly  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  those 
general  arrangements  which  it  is  the  duty  of  tibe  Council  to 
make,  and  whidi  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  exhibitors 
it  is  essantial  should  be  made.  As,  however,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  local  secretary  is  not  experienced  in  the  detaila 
of  uiow  management,  and  can  rarely  or  never  be  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  such  extensive  gatherings  aa  the  provinouil 
shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I  think  it  is  toler- 
ably olear  that  it  is  not  aither  rea«onabl«  or  judicious  to  tmst 
to  him  for  sueh  arrangements.  The  Council,  then,  with 
its  officers,  must  be  the  responsible  body.  Their  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  experience  should  render  the  annually  recurring 
work  a  less  laborious  ai^d  more  successful  one  year  by  year. 
With  all  diffidence  I  would  offer  for  their  consideration  the 
following  suggestions  :— 

First,  That  the  CouncU  should  appoint  aa  an  executlTe  com- 
mittee for  the  management  of  the  provincial  shows  not  Isis 
than  two  of  their  body,  who  must  be  flrst-class  men  of  buainess, 
able  and  willing  to  do  real  work,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
the  local  secretary  or  some  other  member  of  the  local  com- 
mittee selected  for  his  fitness  by  that  body ;  these,  aided  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Superintendent  of  Shows,  should 
have  full  power  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  should 
be  held  responsible  for  all  defects.  This  executive  body  ought 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  show  town  a  few  days  before  the 
show,  in  order  to  make  the  members  of  it  familiar  with  the 
exact  state  of  things  and  the  condition  of  the  arrangements ; 
to  see  that  all  needful  preparations  have  been  made,  or,  if  not 
already  made,  to  make  them.  The  details  are  so  mnltifarioua 
and  so  varying  from  time  to  time  that  I  will  make  no  attempt 
at  specifying  them.  I  will  simply  add  that  to  defer  going  to 
the  show  town  to  the  day  before  the  opening — and  I  know  thia 
has  been  the  case— is  almost  to  insure  unsatisfactory  results. 

Second.  Among  the  arrangements  I  should  consider  the 
following  essential :— (a).  To  ascertain  what  lodgings,  plain, 
dean,  and  as  inexpensive  as  possible,  may  be  secured  for  ex- 
hibitors and  their  assistants  during  the  show  week.  Advertise- 
ments in  the  local  journals  stating  what  is  required  would 
generally  elicit  abundance  of  replies.  From  these  a  register 
might  be  compiled  whioh^  with  a  map  of  the  locality,  should 
be  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office  ready  for  relerenee  on  the 
arrividof  exhibitora,  <3ko.  (6),  To  provide  (but  of  oourse  not 
to  pay)  for  the  horsing  of  exhibitors*  vans.  In  towns  where 
there  are  two  or  more  lines  of  railway  this  is  extremely  necessary. 
The  railway  officials,  if  applied  to  soon  enough,  will  invariably 
find  the  necessary  supply  of  horses,  <Jkc.  But  exhibitors  ought 
to  know  before  leaving  home  that  this  has  been  done,  (c).  To 
issue  a  programme  of  the  arrangements,  giving  exhibitors,  inter 
alia,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  offidids  of  the  various 
railways  to  whom  they  must  ^ve  notice  in  order  to  ensure  the 
attendance  of  horses,  Ae,  A  copy  of  this  programme  should  be 
sent  to  every  person  who  has  entered  to  exhibit ;  and  it  should 
be  inserted  in  all  the  horticultural  journals  issued  in  the  week 
preceding  the  show.  The  horticultural  world  would  thus  have 
published  to  it  what  it  always  desires  to  know,  while  much 
correspondence  would  be  rendered  needless,  at  the  same  time 
that  mistakes  would  be  prevented. 

Third.  I  commence  a  fresh  paragraph  with  a  suggeeUon 
which  I  trust  will  receive  due  consideration.  It  is  well  known 
that  exhibitors  and  horticulturists,  as  a  body,  have  for  years  past 
been  asking  for  the  accommodation  of  a  room  at  the  provincial 
shows  where  they  may  have  a  chance  of  intercommunion  with 
their  friends  and  with  other  horticulturists  who,  known  to  them 
only  by  name,  are  among  those  whom  they  desire  to  know 
better  ;  a  horticultural  club-room,  it  has  been  called.  Surely 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  cannot  think  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  extend  its  influence  to  foster  social  intercourse 
among  the  votaries  of  the  pursuit,  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  which  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  which  called  it 
into  existenoe.  Now  for  my  suggestion :  Let  the  Council  at 
once  provide  a  moveable  structure,  so  made  that  when  not  in 
use  it  may  be  packed  up  and  stoweid  away,  but  which  shall  be 
used  at  all  forthcoming  provincial  exhibitions.  It  need  not  be 
very  expensive,  but  it  should  be  made  of  durable  materials  and 
of  ample  size.  Let  it  contain  three  rooms,  one  being  as  large 
as  the  other  two.    The  two  smaller  rooms  to  be  occupied,  one 
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^7  ilM  Snperiiitatidetit  of  the  show  tm  his  offioe,  and  tlie  other 
fc^  ihe  Iiooal  Seetetaiy ;  the  laigest  room  being  reserved  for 
ibe  oliib  room.  The  ktter  ehonld  be  under  the  oharge  of  a 
tlntsiy  and  weU-infonned  attendant,  who  might  reoeiye  all 
loltean  addxeiwd  to  azhibitom  at  the  show  ground  and  diatri- 
bnke  them  to  their  owners  /on  application ;  he  might  ako  be 
tibe  depodtofj  of  meeamgoa,  dto.  A  large  room  would  not  be 
needed,  bnt  it  tfaoold  be  fnrniehed  with  a  long  table  and  chaire, 
wntang  mateiiab,  te.,  and  might  be  need  for  letter-writing, 
intenriewe,  4».  The  bniiding-  would  in  reality  be  the  official 
head-qoarfcerfl,  and,  having  been  seen  once,  would  be  recognised 
readUj  enough  on  all  f  atore  ooeadons.  Frequenters  of  tiiese 
shows  know  too  well  the  bewilderment  th^  are  always  in  as  to 
where  the  officials  are  to  be  met  with.  With  such  a  straotare 
plaeed  oonvenienUy  near  the  tents,  this  sooroe  of  annoyance, 
loss  of  time,  and  ineonYenienoe  would  be  entirely  removed,  and 
a  desideratum  wesld  be  supplied  by  the  club  room.  If  expense 
be  a  oonsideration,  then  I  yenture  to  think  that  exhibitors  will 
cheerfully  contribute  their  share  of  the  cost  in  order  to  secure 
such  a  great  addition  to  their  oomfort. 

Fourth.  But  now  suppose  the  ezecutive  committee  to  be  on 
the  ground  in  advance,  the  official  head-quarters  to  be  duly  in- 
augurated, the  machinery  of  the  show  perfect,  there  yet  remains 
a  lubricating  agent  wanting  to  insure  the  smooth  working  of 
the  machine.  Need  I  say  that  courtesy  is  the  lubricator  ?  I 
mean,  let  the  Council  and  their  officials  then  insure  a  good 
stock  of  courtesy  to  keep  things  smooth ;  let  them  show  a  fair 
consideration  to  those  who  alone  make  these  shows  a  possi- 
bility—not  a  fuMy  condescension,  but  a  thoughtful  gentlemanly 
bearing  towards  their  fellow  horticulturists,  and  the  future  of 
&e  provincial  showis  will  be  more  flourishing  than  has  been 
iheiTpast. — Local  CoHHrmsmAic. 


I  nrmxLT  coneor  in  the  pertinent  remarks  of  Mr.  Feaoh 
vdalive  to  the  shorteomings  of  the  Boyal  HertionltUTal  Society, 
with  one  exception — ^hi6  exoneration  of  the  director  of  flond 
shows,  as  he^calls  him,  from  any  blame.  Now,  in  many  of  the 
points  I  believe  the  blame  to  be  mainly  due  to  him.  He  had  a 
MTCe  Uunche  for  the  arrangement  of  the  tent,  the  Local  Ck>m- 
mifetee  were  willing  to  allow  him  whatever  he  needed,  and  what 
wastfaeresnltf  First  of  all  the  tent.  This  and  the  arrange- 
SMDt  tOB  simply  a  lednoed  copy  of  the  International  Bxhi* 
hition  tent  designed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  yet  show  after  show 
we  get  tiie  same— the  same  bare  poles  and  beams,  the  same  in- 
nigtnfieant  cascade,  the  same  absurd  fountain.  And  then  the 
dispoflition  ef  the  plants.  Who  is  accountable  for  the  mal- 
ammgement  ol  them  if  it  be  not  the  director  of  the  floral 
shows  f  Who  but  he  placed  Mr.  Bainee's  and  Messrs.  Oole's 
pknts  where  they  were,  or  hid  the  splendid  Fuchsias  out  of 
siglit,  or  filled  up  the  centre  with  plants  7 — interesting,  no 
doubt,  but  that  made  no  show.  He  is  efvidently  no  originator. 
That  he  is  no  artist  one  can  at  once  see.  Let  the  difference 
between  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington  now  and  what  they 
were  bear  me  out. 

And  then  the  arrangement  (?)  for  the  luncheon.  Surely  it 
wae  left  to  him,  and  he  eould  have  at  least  arranged  that  those 
wlio  were  engaged  in  hard  work  should  have  had  a  quiet  meal 
instead  of  being  mixed  up  with  any  who  chose  to  come  in. 
Oaald  not  the  Oouneil  make  some  change,  and  place  the  direc- 
tion of  this  provincial  show  either  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
soflnmittse,  or  in  that  of  some  one  who  has  sosae  taste,  and 
who  can  combine  the  Hut/viter  in  modo  with  the /ortil<r  in  re  f 
— ^ImioBAKirs. 


Thb  Secretary,  W.  H.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  has  consulted  some  of 
the  leading  exhibitors  and  others  of  sound  judgment  to  ascer- 
tain what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  render  the  country 
exhibitions  of  the  Society  far  moie  satisfactory  than  was  that 
recently  held  at  Bath.  After  much  discussion  it  was  onani- 
monsiy  sgreed  that  each  Show  should  be  of  four  days'  dura- 
tion, eommeneing  on  Tuesday,  opening  each  day  at  2,  and 
doahag  at  6  p.n.  on  the  Friday,  and  that  artidee  for  exhibition 
should  be  xeesived  not  later  than  9  a.m.  of  the  first  day.  The  de- 
sirability was  fuBy  recognised  of  having  a  tent  or  room  on  the 
exhibition  ground  where  the  conmaittees  and  exhibitors  can 
meet.  It  was  unanimously  recommended  that  the  Council 
idiould  consult  competent  persons  relative  to  persons  desirable 
to  aet  as  judges,  and  that  the  judges  should  be  in  threes  to 
eaoh  divisnoB  assigned  to  them ;  also  that  there  shoidd  be  a 
manager  appointed  to  each  tent  to  give  information  and  to  see 
thai  eare  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  kispection  of  the  exhibits. 


Moreover,  veiy  strong  opinions  wf^re  expressed  that  exhibiloie 
should  be  shown  mors  attention  and  courtesy. 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 

It  was  somewhat  curious  that  the  week  before  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon*8  letter  appeared  in  the  Journal  I  had  been  taUdng  to  one 
or  two  persons  as  to  the  probability  of  nitrate  of  soda  being  good 
for  the  Gladiolus.  I  had  noticed  the  remarkable  difference 
in  some  fields  of  Wheat  near  me  where  the  nitrate  had  been 
used,  and  admired  the  wonderful  glaucous  character  of  the 
blades ;  and  although  I  believe  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  Wheat  and  the  Gladiolus,  yet  it  had  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  what  was  good  for  one  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
other,  and  Mr.  Witheispoon's  letter  clearly  establishes  the 
fact.  He  does  not  say  how  he  uses  it,  or  in  what  proportions, 
and  as  he  has  found  it  so  beneficial,  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
many  to  know  more  about  it.  By-the-by,  in  writing  about  the 
advice  given  by  some  to  plant  in  new  ground  and  deprecating 
it,  I  had  not  Mr.  Witherspoon  in  my  thoughts,  but,  notwith- 
standing what  he  says  about  the  wireworms  not  liking  the 
nitrate,  I  am  not  quite  convii^ced ;  they  seem  so  impenetrable 
to  anything  that  I  have  ever  tried,  that  I  should  be  delighted 
to  hear  that  anything  was  too  much  for  them. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone  this  season  I  can  say  my  Gladiolus 
look  well ;  but,  then,  I  never  like  to  rely  on  their  appearance, 
as  so  many  things  come  in  to  mar  one's  hopes  and  pro^iects. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  spikes  will  be  quite  so  large,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  heidth  in  the  shoots,  which  makes  me  hope- 
fuL  My  friend,  Mr.  Banks,  complains  of  his  having  suffered 
by  the  dry  weather ;  from  other  growers  the  accounts  vaiy,  but 
probably  in  a  week  or  two  we  shall  hear  more  about  them.-^ 
D.,  Deal  

THB  BOYAL  VINEYAED  GRAPE. 

Ik  the  Journal  of  June  26th  (page  507),  "  J.  T.*'  holds  up 
this  ae  '*  a  first-class  late  white  Grape,"  but  does  it  set  fredy  ? 
A  few  years  since  I  gave  the  result  of  my  experience  of  this, 
the  worst-setting  Grape  I  know,  and  how  I  succeeded  in  vet- 
ting every  berry  by  simply  drawing  the  hand  over  tiie  bnneh 
when  in  flower,  idmrging  the  hand  with  pollen  from  Ladj 
Downe's,  whish  is  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  I  agree  with 
"  J.  T."  that  it  is  of  vigorous  constitution  and  a  good  bearefv 
producing  splendid  bunches  and  bezrieswith  a  Muscat  flavomr. 
What  few  berries  can  be  kept  remain  plump  up  to  February* 
I  have  never,  however,  succeeded  in  sending  a  presentable 
bua<di  to  table ;  moie  than  half  the  bunch  has  to  be  out  during 
the  ripening  of  the  part  which  remains,  being  so  mu(^  affected 
with  spot,  or  something  in  appearance  more  like  a  scorah,  but 
seoroh  it  cannot  be,  as  the  foliage  is  so  dense.  This  spot,  as 
I  shall  call  it,  commences  just  as  the  fruit  is  swelled-ofl  to  Hb 
full  size,  and  goes  on  more  or  less  until  fully  half  the  bunch  is 
gone.  I  tried  the  Vine  pots,  and  had  good  bunches  and  ber- 
ries, but  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vine 
which  is  planted  in  tiie  border.  I  haTc  it  planted  on  a  south- 
east wail  outside,  where  it  is  equally  vigorous  and  prolific ;  but 
our  summers  haye  not  been  so  warm  during  the  last  two  veani. 
In  1870  I  had  one  tolerable  bunch  from  outside,  whi«m  was 
nearly  ripe  and  quite  eatable. 

I  would  not  reeommend  this  Grape  to  anyone.  We  retain 
it  simply  because  we  can  make  up  a  dish  of  the  bits  of  bunehee 
to  go  along  with  Lady  Downe's  for  Tery  late  use.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  if  properly  managed,  will  keep  to  go  with  Lady 
Downe's,  and  for  idze  of  bunidi  and  berry  we  have  no  Grape  to 
equal  it.  Like  Mr.  Douglas,  I  cannot  see  any  improvement  in 
our  new  late  Grapes.  Give  me  Black  Hamburgh,  true,  and  a 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  I  would  grow  nothing  else  to  any  ex- 
tent. I  could  enumerate  many  meritorious  Grapes ;  but  if  I 
only  had  space  for  two  Vines,  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  would  be  the  two.— G.  M.  McCaow,  The 
OardenSf  Nash  Court,  near  Faversham^  Kent. 


MsTBOPOLmLN  FnoBAL  SooiBTT. — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  an* 
nounce  to  our  members,  and  to  florists  generally,  that  the 
autumn  Show  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  one  of  the  oldest 
haunts  of  the  older  generation  of  florists  now  rapidly  passing 
away—the  Boyal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  that  the 
schedule  will  be  more  liberal  than  we  have  been  enabled  to 
offer  for  the  last  three  years,  that  the  competition  will  be  ex- 
clusively for  flowers,  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  it  a  success.    The  days  fixed  for  it  are  August  26th  and 
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[  Jolj  to,  1878. 


27ih.  Sohedales  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  directed  to  me  on  the  subject. 
— D.,  DeaL 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 

Hayihg  often  been  invited  to  pay  a  yieit  to  Cheshunt,  I  have 
at  last  been  able  to  aocomplish  this,  and  found  the  last  week 
of  June  very  favourable  to  my  purpose.  Shoreditoh  Station  is 
not  a  palace  of  crystal,  nor  is  the  Lea  Valley  the  perfection  of 
the  picturesque  ;  however,  the  happy  owners  of  land,  generally 
rented  at  £5  an  acre,  are  probably  able  to  view  this  latter  with 
considerable  complacency;  as  the  Scotch  sometimes  say,  "  She 
is  better  than  bonnie."  Cheshunt  is  advertised  as  thirteen 
miles  north  of  London ;  it  is  certainly  a  good  half-hour  off  by 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The  Cheshunt  Station  is  a  mile 
from  the  nurseries,  but  the  lover  of  antiquity  wiU  do  well  to 
stop  at  the  Waltham  Station  just  before  it.  The  lovely 
Eleanor's  Cross,  very  near  to  the  Waltham  Station,  both  for 
its  exquisite  beauty  and  good  preservation,  would  of  itself  well 
justify  and  repay  a  pilgrimage.  Passing  tiie  ancient  "  Hostel- 
rie  of  ye  Foure  Swannes,"  dating  from  1260,  as  its  quaint  old 
signboard,  stretched  across  the  road,  informs  all  men,  and 
leaving  on  the  right  Mr.  W.  Paul's  well-known  and  famoufi 
nurseries,  Paul  &  Son's  at  Cheshunt  is  reached  in  about  one 
mile  and  a  half. 

The  first  eight  on  entering  is  singularly  interesting  to  a 
Tosarian  beginning  to  advance  in  years  ;  there  is  the  original 
guinea  plant  of  Mar6chal  Niel  as  first  sent  out,  and,  as  a  com- 
panion plant,  the  first  Charles  Lefebvre;  grand  old  Briar 
stocks  they  have,  but  are  evidently  beginning  to  feel  their 
years  and  hard  service.  After  this,  seventy  acres  under  spade 
are  more  or  less  open  to  the  footsteps  of  the  inquiring  visitor. 
It  will  only  be  possible  to  mention  what,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
striking  in  the  Rose  districts.  Having  been  sent  by  the 
oourteous  proprietor  to  the  principal  nursery  ground,  appro- 
priately called  Roselands,  I  found  myself  at  once  in  a  bewilder- 
ment of  beauties.  Such  growth  and  such  grandeur  are  not 
often  to  be  witnessed.  The  Manettis  were  hardly  out,  but  the 
plants  appeared  of  extraordinary  vigour;  while,  as  for  those 
on  Briars,  they  were  enough  to  send  the  amateur  home  de- 
spairing for  ever !  It  was,  however,  some  consolation  to  reflect 
that  if  Roses  did  not  do  well  in  the  rich  loam  of  the  Lea  Valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  New  River,  and  with  any  quantity  of 
manure  at  their  service,  they  would  be  little  likely  to  prosper 
on  any  other  portion  of  our  planet.  But  there  they  are,  and 
will  soon  be  telling  their  own  tale  in  "  the  boxes."  A  Rose  is 
not  really  understood  until  it  has  been  seen  growing  in  some 
quantity,  all  the  best  are  found  under  these  conditions  at 
Roselands :  the  dignified  and  fastidious  Marie  Baumann  ap- 
pears there  in  the  very  rudest  health,  and  really  not  much 
smaller  than  that  monster  Paul  Neron.  It  might  be  invidious 
to  mention  names  where  all  are  so  magnificent,  but  I  may 
remark  that  Etieime  Levet.  President  Thiers,  and  Annie  Lax- 
ton  (the  last  a  considerably  improved  Jules  Margottin)  are 
folly  bearing  out  the  good  opinions  of  last  season. 

Having  returned,  and  partaken  of  Mrs.  Paul's  graceful 
hospitalities,  I  was  conducted  by  the  proprietor  himself  through 
the  home  garden,  and  especially  over  the  seedling  beds,  a  part 
interesting  above  all  else  to  the  experimentalist.  The  num- 
ber of  seedling  Roses  is  very  considerable.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  look  with  deep  interest  on  the  collection  of  possible 
glories  and  beauties  before  us.  Here,  too,  we  moralised, 
how  many  embryo  Mar<jchal  Niels  and  Devoniensises  may  have 
perished,  victims  of  too  severe  winters !  As  Gray  remarks  of 
another  place — 

"  Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  litUe  tyrazit  of  his  fields  withstood; 
Some  mate  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  hlood." 

However,  the  actualities  are  sufficiently  stnking.  Several 
still  unnamed  seedlings  were  shown  to  me  of  robust  growth 
and  most  brilliant  colouring,  and  which  wiU  probably  be  here- 
after heard  of ;  but  the  three  that  have  been  lately  named  and 
selected  are  unquestionably  the  present  pride  of  the  garden. 
Reynolds  Hole  and  Wilson  Saunders  are  both  very  good  reds, 
the  latter  a  seedling  from  Charles  Lefebvre,  but  of  sufficiently 
distinct  foliage,  and  likely  to  be  very  valuable  in  its  class ;  the 
former  is  evidently  a  great  favourite  with  its  owner ;  I  did  not 
see  blooms  which  could  supply  an  opinion.  But  the  Rose  of 
the  season  will  certainly  be  the  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  It  has 
already  received  high  commendation  in  your  Journal,  and  is 
every  way  calculated  to  win  golden  opinions.    It  is  very  hardy, 


very  vigorous,  large,  of  a  brilliant  colour— in  fact,  almost  a 
Mar^ohal  Niel  among  the  red  Teas,  and  a  Rose  which,  I  sus- 
pect, soon  no  Rose  garden  will  be  without. 

Passing  on  through  the  new  Rhododendron  garden,  which 
would  excite  high  admiration,  had  the  Roses  any  to  spare  to 
it,  we  then  visiteid  the  Roses  plunged-ont  in  their  pots,  and  a 
wonderful  blaze  of  colour  and  brightness  they  afforded ;  the 
pegged-down  Roses  are  also  in  very  fine  order.  The  Rosea 
under  glass  had  been  brilliant^  and  in  one  instance  showed  a 
Rose  hep  of  Madame  Faloot,  which  had  been  fertilised  from  a 
bloom  of  Camille  de  Rohan,  a  combination  which,  if  it  sno- 
ceed,  will  be  one  of  rare  excellence. 

Returning  home  the  happy  owner  of  an  instantly  purchased 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  even  at  the  formidable  price  at  whidh  alone, 
for  the  present,  it  leaves  Cheshunt,  taking  one  more  lingering 
look  at  the  sweet  Queen  Eleanor,  and  returning  with  rather 
more  rapidity  to  Shoreditoh,  I  escaped  the  varied  perils  of  that 
peculiar  locslity,  some  day  to  teU  again  of  rosarian  rambles. 
—A.  C.  

VERONICA  RUPESTRIS. 

A  BEALLT  good  blus  is  a  colour  more  frequently  met  with 
among  the  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  than  those  of 
tender  exotics.  Even  bedders-out  are  not  over-well  supplied 
with  good  clear  blues ;  it  is  true  Lobelias  come  in  very  well,  but 
Verbenas  do  not  approach  the  true  tint,  and  exhibition  plants 
are  very  deficient  in  this  colour.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
however,  present  us  with  many  examples.  The  Campanulas, 
Veronicas,  Delphiniums,  Aconitums,  Violas,  and  others  give  us 
many  splendid  blues,  and  a  good  clear  blue,  like  a  bright  scarlet 
or  a  clear  yellow,  is  at  all  times  acceptable.  Such  an  one  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  short  notice. 

Veronica  rupestris,  a  trailing  plant  of  low  growth  but  com- 
pact habit,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  showy  of  its  family, 
and  as  hardy  as  a  Buttercup.  It  has  not  been  so  long  amongst 
us  as  many  neglected  hardy  plants,  having  been  introduced 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  a  most  desirable  ad- 
dition. Its  foliage  is  small  and  willow-shaped;  habit  spread- 
ing, and  the  branches  all  disposed  to  root  as  they  lie  upon  the 
ground.  Each  shoot  as  it  points  upwards  is  divided  into  in- 
numerable spikes  of  bloom,  rising  6  inches  or  more  high,  whilo 
their  bases  are  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  ground.  The 
ihickly-set  spike  of  blossom  is  of  a  very  bright  blue  with  a 
small  spot  of  white  in  the  centre,  whioh  becomes  larger  as  the 
bloom  advances,  being  but  little  seen  at  first,  so  that  the  im- 
pression is  that  we  are  looking  upon  a  dear  bright  blue- 
flowered  plant ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  presence  of  white  an 
objection,  as  it,  perhaps,  imparts  brightness.  The  number  of 
flower-spikes  is  such  as  to  completely  cover  the  space  the 
plants  occupy,  and  masses  nearly  a  yard  in  width  have  a  gay 
appearance  in  May  and  June. 

Veronica  rupestris  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  late  for  spring 
bedding,  yet  old  plants  of  it  are  in  full  bloom  before  Viola 
comuta  growing  under  similar  circumstances,  while  it  is  much 
more  dwarf.  I  have  been  thinking  of  trying  it  in  beds  for  late 
spring  decoration,  as  it  can  be  so  successfully  transplanted, 
and  is  so  accommodating  as  to  site,  Ac.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  best  of  all  places  for  it  is  the  rockery,  to  which  its  spread- 
ing habit  seems  so  well  adapted,  and  in  such  a  position  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  at  home.  Certainly  no  more  becom- 
ing plant  could  be  employed  either  there  or  in  the  mixed 
herbaceous  border,  to  which  a  few  plants  near  the  front  give 
a  brightness  which  it  is  difficult  to  equal,  even  in  the  flowery 
month  of  May.— J.  Robbok. 


ROSE  BARONNE  DE  MAYNARD. 

I  AM  pleased  to  see  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe  speak  so  well  of 
this  pure  and  useful  variety.  As  a  general  garden  decorative 
Rose  it  quite  heads  the  list,  in  my  opinion,  amongst  whites. 
It  is  an  easy  and  free  grower,  is  less  susceptible  of  Rose  ail- 
ments than  many  of  its  neighbours,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
free  bloomer.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  where  Roses, 
and  especially  white  ones,  are  cherished ;  and  who  would  not 
cherish  them,  and  who  does  not  covet  them,  both  to  tone 
down  and  bring  out  the  richer  colours  by  the  force  of  iimate 
purity  and  vivid  contrast  ? 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  variety  by  my  employer, 
who  takes  the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  old  and  new  Rosee 
both  at  the  principal  exhibitions  and  in  many  gardens.  He 
has  long  pronounced  it  the  best  white  Rose,  and  up  to  the 
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;  time  stands  by  it  finnly,  and  I  as  firmly  believe  he  is 
ij^t.  It  is  not,  howoTsr,  an  exhibition  Bose.  It  lacks  the 
build  and  eap-like  contour  to  take  a  place  amidst  a  groap  of 
perfeot  oat  blooms.  Plant  it,  however,  in  the  garden,  and  a 
lady  armed  ivith  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  engaged  in  decorating 
her  room,  nill  never  pass  it  by.  On  that  recommendation  I 
am  oontent  to  leave  it,  because  it  shows  as  plainly  as  anything 
ean  do,  that  a  garden  is  incomplete  without  a  plant  or  plants 
of  Baronne  de  Maynard,  the  beet  early  and  late  white  Bose. 
I  should  Uke  to  see  a  large  bed  or  hedge  of  this  and,  say, 
G^tel  Jacqueminot  alternately  planted.  The  effect  could 
Bot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  fine. — J.  Wsioht. 


ROYAIi  CAIiBDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW, 

Thb  BdinbuTRh  MidsuiMer  Show  is  always  an  interesting 
one,  and  on  this  oocasion  Uie  display  in  the  Music  Hall,  Gkorge 
Street,  on  July  2nd,  was  general  and  excellent.  Plants  were 
flome^^iat  deficient^  but  the  shortcomings  in  this  respect  were 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  rich  assortment  of  fruit.  At 
no  corresponding  show  have  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeine 
such  fine  ooaeotions  of  Grapes ;  the  highly-finished,  well-ripened 
bunches  were  superb. 

For  the  collection  of  six  sorts  of  frmt,  Mr.  P.  Stewart,  gar- 
dener to  Charles  Tennant,  Esq.,  The  Glen,  was  first  with  two 
fine  Queen  Pine  Apples,  two  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, some  excellent  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plumi,  and  Figs. 
Mr.  Fortune,  gardener  to  J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Gastlemilk,  Dumfries, 
was  second  with  some  Pines  inferior  to  those  in  the  first-prize 
oolleetion,  ^;ood  Peaches  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  a  dish 
€d  the  firuit  of  Musa  Cavendishii,  Qaribaldi  Btravrberry,  and 
Monro's  Little  Heath  Melon;  of  the  latter  Mr.  Fortune  showed 
iaar  fruit  weighing  22  lbs. 

For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Mr.  Stewart 

was  first  with  perfect  examples.     The  seconu-prize  bunches, 

from  Mr.  Neil,  gardener  to   Mrs.  Erskine  Wemyss,  Wemyss 

Castle,  Fife,  were  much  larger  in  the  berry,  but  not  up  in  colour. 

For  two  bunches  of  Muscats,  Mr.  McConochie,  gardener  to  A. 

SmoUet,  Esq.,  Cameron  House,  Dumbarton,  was  first  with  fine 

bnnchea  rather  unripe.    A  fine  bunch  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  and 

one  of  Black  Prince  from  Mr.  Stewart  were  first  for  two  of  any 

vaD0ty;  Mr.  Lain^,  Pitcairlie,  Fife,  coming  second  with  Madres- 

fiaW  Court,  small  m  bunch,  but  larfi;e  and  plump  in  berry.    For 

iwo  of  ai^  sort,  white,  Ifr.  McConochie  was  first  with  fine 

Buckland  Sweetwater ;  Mr.  Laing  second  with  Golden  Champion. 

These  were  not  quite  ripe,  but  otherwise  perfect,  exhibiting  no 

defeotB  vrhatever.    Mr.  Stewart  was  first  for  a  single  bunch  of 

Black  Fft  nburgb,  and  M  r.  Laing  second.    In  the  class  for  flavour 

Mr.  Neil  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  thoroughly-ripened 

bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  l^ortune  being  second  with  the 

same  varie^.    Chasselas  Musqu6  from  Mr.  McConochie,  and  the 

same  from  ifr.  Laing,  took  the  prizes  for  white  Ghrapes. 

Some  fine  Queen  Pines  were  exhibited  by  Ifr.  Stewart,  who 
also  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  single  fruit.  Melons  were 
numerous.  Mr.  Lain^  came  first  with  a  fine  Queen  Emma,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Donisla,  Newmgton,  second.  For  six  Nectarines  Mr. 
Gibson,  Yogrie  House,  showed  some  finely-coloured  fruit  of  the 
Newington.  The  first-prize  Bellegarde  Peaches,  from  Mr.Tait, 
GalderHouse,  were  also  fine.  Excellent  Prince  of  Wales  Straw- 
berries came  from  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  Dunkeld,  and  from  Mr.  Smeal,  Meadow  House. 

On  the  two  principal  tables  in  the  centre  of  the  HaU  were 
ateged  the  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  competition 
for  the  ten-guinea  prize  given  by  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons, 
mnrseiymen,  Edinburgh.  Only  two  lots  were  shown,  the  first 
coming  from  Mr.  Paterson,  MUbank,  and  the  second  from  Mr. 
Ourrie,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Paterson's  group  contaiued  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Onddium  snhacelatum,  the  pretty  Erica  Bothwel- 
liana,  E.  Bothwelliana  alba,  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni,  E.  Aitoniana, 
E.  Paxtoni,  Dracophyllum  jeraoile,  a  large  plant  of  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  and  a  beautifully-flowered  plant  of  Disa  grandiflora. 
Mr.  Currie's  collection  contaiued  a  unique  specimen  of  Anthu- 
xinm  Scherzerianum  with  forty-five  fully-expanded  spathes, 
Cypriuedium  barbatum  with  an  immense  number  of  blooms,  a 
fine  plant  with  six  spikes  of  bloom  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum, 
liSBlia  purpurata,  L.  purpurata  var.,  a  large  plant  of  Statice 
profusa,  and  the  curious  spiny  Astrocaryum  mexicanum. 

Ferns,  British  and  exotic,  were  well  represented  from  the 
fine  collection  of  P.  N.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Cannonmills  Lodge,  trees 
fromi  Mr.  Currie,  others  from  Mr.  Paul,  Gilmore  Place,  and  Mr. 
Weatherston,  Bestabrig.  Pelargoniums  were  not  up  to  the  mark 
in  form  and  profusion  of  bloom.  Some  good  Tricolor  and  white- 
edged  Geraniums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  St.  Margaret's 
Tower,  who  had  the  first  prize  in  both  classes. 

The  nurserymen's  collections  filled  the  greater  ^artof  the 
Hall ;  that  from  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons  contamed  some 
lovely  Begomas,  Marantas,  Crotons,  Dracsnas,  Ericas,  Azaleas, 


&c.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  had  also  a  fine 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  among  which  were 
some  beautiful  Caladiums,  Agaves,  Fandanuses,  a  magnificent 
plant  of  Statice  Clarkii,  &c.  The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company  (limited)  had  the  orchestra  tastefully  adorned  with 
large  specimens  of  Coniferse,  Palms,  Ficuses,  and  probably  the 
finest  plant  of  the  lovelv  Adiantum  farleyense  that  has  ever 
been  shown  in  Edinburgn.  A  large  and  varied  group  of  succu- 
lents from  the  same  firm  was  a  great  cenbre  of  attraction  and 
note-taking.  These  plants  are  quite  admissible  in  l^e  choicest 
collections,  and  we  hope  to  find  a  special  prize  offered  for  them 
in  the  Society's  next  arrangements. 

Cut  Boses  were  shown  in  high  condition,  such  as  we  would 
have  looked  in  vain  for  in  the  memorable  1872.  The  finest 
blooms  in  the  Hall  came  from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont 
Nurseries,  Belfast.  His  stand,  containing  forty-eight,  was  mag- 
nificent; Duke  of  Wellington,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France^ 
Baroness  Bothschild,  Camule  Bemardin,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Franpois  Fontaine,  Lyonnais^  and  Marquis  de  Castellane  were 

forgeous,  though  not  exceptional.  Second  to  these  in  merit, 
ut  first  for  the  stand  of  twenty-four,  were  those  shown  by  Mr. 
M'Millan,  Broadmeadows,  Berwick ;  especially  fine  amongst  these 
were  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Adam,  Alba  Rosea,  and  Devoniensis,  all 
Teas.  Amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Vicomtesse  de  Vesins,  %nd  Jules  Margottin.  For  twelve,  Mr. 
M'Millan  secured  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Armour  was  second,  ana  Mr. 
Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld,  third.  Mr.  M'Millan  was  first  for  six  cut . 
blooms,  also  for  twelve  splendid  Teas  of  the  following  varieties : 
Madame  Wiilermoz,  Madame  de  Tartas,  Madame  Chullard.  Com- 
tesse  de  Brossard,  Madame  Falcot,  and  Niphetos.  These  blooms, 
as  well  as  all  the  others  shown  by  Mr.  M'Millan,  were  very  much 
superior  to  any  exhibited  in  these  classes. 

Messrs.  DowniCj  Laird,  &  Laing  exhibited  a  very  large  fruii 
of  a  new  Cucumber  named  Birtmight,  said  to  be  verjr  prolific, 
and  a  fine  winter  sort.  Nothing  could  have  been  possibly  finer 
than  the  half-dozen  fruit  of  this  variety  shown  by  them  at  the 
show  in  December  last. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Young, 
33,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  the  enterprising  acting  Secretary 
to  the  Society,  for  two  new  Carnations  of  the  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison  kind.  That  named  Young's  Bival  is  a  massive  bloom  of 
a  beautiful  rich  pink  colour ;  the  other.  Young's  Beautv,  is  of 
e^ual  form,  with  a  light  ground  dlBtlnctly  striped  with  deep 
pink.    Both  are  highly  fragrant,  and  quite  acquisitions. 

SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  competition  was  held  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  Boyal  Cadedonian  Society.  Much  interest  was  manifested 
in  this  department,  especially  by  amateurs.  Hundreds  of  un- 
named blooms  of  all  known  shades  and  markings  were  shown  by 
nursexymen,  gardeners,  and  amateurs.  Messrs.  Dickson  is  Co., 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  who  have  done  much  to  improve 
and  popularise  these  fiowers,  occupied  the  first  place.  Amongst 
their  twenty-four  first-prize  dissiinilar  blooms,  Dickson's  Golden 
Gem,  Snowflake,  Canarv,  Aman,  Magmfica,  Butterflv,  and 
Stricta  alba  were  especially  fine.  In  the  open  class  for  the  best 
white  ground,  Messrs.  Dicxson  &  Co.  were  first  with  the  lovely 
form  of  Jane  Grieve ;  for  the  best  yellow  ground,  Mr.  D.  Kerr, 
gardener  to  Lord  Shand,  Glencorse,  with  Bobert  Bums.  For 
the  best  dark  self,  Mr.  D.  Taylor  was  first  with  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Snowdrop  was  the  finest  white  self.  Cherub  the 
finest  yellow;  and  In  Memory,  from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  the 
finest  blue.  Jane  Grieve,  shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  was 
awarded  a  first  prize  as  being  the  best  bloom  in  the  room. 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  obtained  the  silver  medal  as  taking  the 
greatest  number  of  prizes.  Other  successful  competitors  and 
medal-takers  were  Mr.  Beveridge,  Portobello;  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Gorstoiphine ;  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  Corstorphine ;  and  Mr.  Fair- 
grieve, Dunkeld. 

m 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
Ons  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  year  at  this  place  is  the 
annual  Flower  and  Fruit  Show.  A  stranger  visiting  the  town 
could  not  fail  to  be  apprised  that  something  of  importance  was 
taking  place,  and  that  the  centre  of  attraction  was  the  Calverley 
Hotel  and  grounds  opposite  the  station  on  the  South-Eastem 
Bailway.  To  this  spot  a  little  before  three  in  the  afternoon 
people  are  flocking  in  crowds,  and  at  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
Hotel  there  is  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  owing  to 
the  pressure.  Thanks  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Mr. 
E.  F.  Loof  and  an  excellent  working  Committee,  this  has  become 
one  of  the  best  country  shows  in  England.  Excepting  on  the 
occasion  of  the  distribution  of  Messrs.  Yeitch's  prizes  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  on  the  previous  Wednesday, 
we  have  not  seen  such  an  exhibition  of  Grapes  this  year ;  but 
at  this  Show,  held  on  Friday,  July  4th,  other  sorts  of  fruit  were 
exhibited  in  proportion,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
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Ib^jiriiicipal  etfbiMion  oC^ntp^  were  Mr.  J.  DenglM,  Los- 
fmA  HaU  GaxdeHB;  Mr.  H.  Speseer,  fiardener  to  T.  Hoiniaa, 
Xf^. ;  and  Mr.  G-.  Halliday,  Bletofaingley.  Black  Hambxavhs 
w«re  well  coloured  and  ri]pened,  and  Golden  Champion  as  fine 
as  erer  it  has  been  exhibited.  The  best  Pines  were  sent  by  Mr. 
G.  Bto,  of  Tnnbridge,  and  Mr.  G.  Ward,  of  Bishop  Stortford. 
The  beat  Strawberries,  an  esceUeat  dish  of  Sir  J.  Paaton,  were 
tent  from  Dr.  Newington's  gardelM,  Ticehnrst.  Colleotions  dl 
Imit  were  not  shown  so  weU  as  the  other  classes.  Mr.  T.  Hop- 
food,  gardener  to  Julian  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  best 
dishes,  qtittlityand  Arrangement  being  taken  into  acconnt. 

Tnnbridge  Wells  is  strong  in  Cvenmbers.  No  less  than  thirty 
tvaoe  were  staged  in  competition,  Mr.  J.  Stajiles,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Candy,  idiowing  a  brace  of  a  fine  white-spined  Tariety,  and 
taking  the  nighest  award. 

In  sto've  and  greenhouse  plants,  fine-foliaged  planie.  Ferns, 
Lycopods,  &c.,  there  was  strong  competition.  The  best  stoTe 
and  greenhonse  flowering  j^ants  were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Knight, 
gnrdener  to  F.  D.  Bhadwell,  Bsq.,  Fairlight.  The  intense  crim- 
son of  his  Kalosanthes  coccisea  aed  the  deep  blue  of  Statice 
imbricata  were  remarkable.  Fine-foliaged  plants  of  considerable 
xaerit  were  sent  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Jobson,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone, 
Ssq.,  Leigh  Park,  HaTant ;  amongst  them  were  fine  examples 
of  Pandanas  oniatas  and  Cordyliue  indiyisa. 

Lycopods  were  really  splendid,  and  the  well-grown  healthy 
plants  of  Selaginellaapod*.  S.  Lobbi,  S.  Martensii,  B.  fonnosnm, 
and  S.  Cfssia  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Scammell,  gardener  to  C.  Beily, 
Esq.,  Nevill  Park,  seonred  for  him  the  first  prize.  We  have  not 
spaoe  to  enumerate  all  the  prises,  nor  to  describe  the  handsome 
specimen  Ferns  nor  the  Fuohsias,  fifty  specimens  of  which  were 
ananced  down  the  oenla-e  of  the  large  tent.  We  hare  seen  very 
good  Orchids  exhibited  here,  but  on  this  occasion  only  one  poor 
oslleotion  was  shown. 

The  cottagers  are  not  forgoMen  at  Tnnbridge  Wells,  and  we 
must  say  that  the  prizes  awarded  to  them  were  well  earned, 
tiieir  productions  being  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  A  series 
of  prizes  are  also  given  for  the  best-managed  garden,  ttie  value  of 
which  fai  the  aggregate  amounts  to  upwards  of  £16,  and  no  less 
than  twenty-one  competitors  contested  them.  The  competition 
is  confined  to  a  radius  of  five  miles  round  Tnnbridge  Wells. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bull  had  in  this  instance  the  honour  of  being  in  the 
highest  position,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prite  of  £4. 

KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETT'S  ROSE 

SHOW  AT  BATH. 

{Continued  from  pag»  6.) 

Ih  the  class  lor  thirty-sdx  Mr.  H.  Grant  was  equal  first  with 
Mr.  Baker,  and  had  Cloth  of  Gold,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet. 
Pierre  Netting,  Madame  Marie  Cirodde,  Madame  Boutin,  La 
France,  DeToniensis,  Charles  Lefebvre,  America,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  &^    The  Bev.  J.  B.  Camm  was  second. 

New  Boses  did  not  come  out  very  strongly.  Only  one  box  of 
blooms  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son ;  it  contained  Madame 
Lacharme,  a  nice  bloom;  Bessie  Johnson,  Reynolds  Hole  (a 
seedling  of  Mr.  Paul's},  very  dark ;  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  another 
seedling  remarkably  like  Charles  Lefebvre ;  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Annie  liaxton,  and  some  others  not  very  striking.  In  the  prize 
for  the  best  twelte  blooms  of  any  Bose  of  1873-78,  the  prise  was 
given  to  Annie  Laxton,  a  remarkably  firesh-oolonred  flower,  and 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  seoond  to  Mr.  Cranston  iw 
Andr6  Dunand,  a  light-coloured  flower,  s^le  of  Barone  de 
Rothschild.  Messrs.  Paul  also  exhibited  fine  Moomsof  ChW' 
himtHybrid,  and  Mr.  Coolingobtained  third  for  Abb^Bramerel— 
not  that  this  is  a  better  Rose  than  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  but  the 
same  exhibitor  cannot  take  moxe  than  one  prize  in  each  elass ; 
I  regard  it  as  a  rough  high-coloured  G^ant-des-Batailles  style 
of  flower.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  Messxs.  Paul  d^  Son  were 
first  with  Annie  Laxton,  Mr.  Cranston  second  with  Madame 
Bellon,  and  Mr.  Cooling  third  with  President  Thiers.  For  two 
new  Roses  in  pots  sent  out  by  English  nurservmen  since  1871 
there  was  no  competition,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  the  only  ex- 
hibitors ;  their  plants  were  Princess  Louise  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  pleasing  exhibition,  and  my  chief  re- 
gret was  that  I  oould  not  linger  over  it.— D.,  DeaL 

OPENING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PARK  AT 
WARRINGTON. 

Thz  formal  opening  of  Bank  Hall  and  Gardens  as  a  Town 
BEall  and  Public  Park,  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstration 
in  Warrington  on  June  20th.  The  demesne  which  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  in  trust  for  the  people  of  War- 
rington belonged  to  the  Patten  family,  a  time-honoured  name ; 
and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Wilson-Patten,  M.P.,  in  placing  within 
the  reach  of  his  fellow- townsmen  the  oppoitunity  of  acquiring 
00  desirable  a  property,  has  only  afforded  another  instance  of  his 
desire  to  act  the  part  of  a  real  benefactor. 

The  Park  has  many  advantages  over  a  new  place.    It  has 


ready-groMirR  trsei  and  shrubs,  thne-quartert  ef  aeenlttyeliy 
which  few  new  parks  can  boaat.  The  trees  are  net  so  numeMiaft 
aa  they  were  twenty-five  yean  ago ;  several  ovtside  the  gaaiem 
have  been  ent  down  to  make  room  for  buiidinga,  and  ao— »■ 
quentlv  there  is  not  the  same  picturesque  scenerv  these  waft 
formerly.  But  to  compensate  for  this,  the  growth  el  fiowera  haft 
been  increased,  and  new  walks  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  ground* 
appear  larger  than  they  really  are ;  fresh  openings  have  been 
made  to  give  more  elifective  scenery  within  tne  walls.  Rhodo- 
dendrons flourish,  and  some  are  large  and  some  very  old,  on» 
still  standing  which  the  late  Mrs.  Wilson-Patten,  mother  to  Col* 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Wilson-Patten  planted,  was  the  first  Rhodo- 
dendron grown  in  tbst  garden.  Although  the  grounds  axe  laiA 
out  with  taste,  it  is  capahle  of  modification  to  make  it  more  ad- 
vantageous as  a  public  park.  Viewed  from  the  front  of  the  Halk 
is  a  lawn  belted  on  each  side  with  trees ;  the  east,  or  side  towards, 
the  town,  is  the  front  entrance  through  an  avenue  of  trees,, 
chiefly  English  Elms,  some  very  old.  On  the  west  side  is 
another  drive  lined  with  trees  not  so  old  as  those  on  the  east- 
side.  Looking  from  the  front  door  over  Arpley  meadows,  whiola 
lie  low,  acNSB  tibie  Mersey  to  Hill  Cliff  and  other  rising  grouaA 
in  Cheshire,  we  see  a  nicely  wooded  landscaoe,  dotted  wittai 
houses  in  the  distance^  but  tne  view  is  somewnat  deteriorated 
by  the  railways.  On  the  west  of  the  Hall  is  the  grass  land,  belteA 
north  and  south  with  trees,  but  open  to  the  west  against  severalk 
works.  North  of  the  Hall  is  the  garden,  and  from  the  new 
council-chamber  is  a  view  over  a  dose-mown  lawn,  surrounded 
with  large  Rhododendrons,  interspersed  with  trees,  flower  beda^. 
walks,  and  a  serpentine  sheet  of  water,  with  a  rustic-looking 
temple  at  one  end,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The 
flower  beds  are  filled  with  omunental-folia^[ed  and  flow«iiB|^ 
plants,  and  the  number  used  for  this  purpose  is  over  9000. 

Banquets,  illuminations,  and  processions  rightly  attendesl  tb» 
auspicious  event,  for  auspicious  it  is  for  any  town  to  hftve  in  iti^ 
vicinity  such  a  people's  park  and  sfardens.  Amon^  the  proes«^ 
sions  was  one  that  has  endured  for  many  centunea,  and  waa 
one  of  the  moat  interesting—"  The  coronation  of  the  Bontti» 
Queen  of  May,'*  which  took  place  in  St.  Elphin's  Park  in  tli» 
evening,  before  an  immense  conoourse  of  people.  Shozily  alter* 
six  o'clock  the  procession,  headed  by  the  band  of  the  Ruboobu 
parish  church,  marched  to  a  hollow  part  of  the  Park,  where  thec»' 
was  erected  a  temporary  platform,  with  two  chairs  thereon,  f  ^ 
the  acoommodation  of  the  King  and  Queen.    This  was  a  r^' 


advantageous  position,  as  the  spectatom  oould  stand  on  the  rising 
ground  and  without  unnecessary  crowding  have  a  full  view  or 
the  scene.  The  precession  presented  a  very  imposing  speotaelak. 
The  King,  Master  James  Singleton,  was  attended  bv  Master 
W.  Lilley,  the  crown-bearer,  and  Master  Fred.  Wood,  the  Grand 
Duke ;  while  the  Queen  was  accompanied  by  her  train-bearata^ 
Miss  Edith  Broadhurst  and  Miss  Emily  Soardman,  and  her 
maids  of  honour.  The  Queen,  a  pretty  inteUigent4ookiMt 
girl,  was  attired  in  a  snewy-white  muslin  frock,  stockings  and 
shoes  of  equal  whiteness,  a  scarlet  cloak  dimmed  with  whitefnr^ 
and  a  white  rosette  for  a  head-dress.  The  other  girls  wei<» 
dressed  in  white  frooks  trimmed  with  blue  and  pink,  and  eaeh. 
wore  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  head.  The  King  wore  a  erown. 
on  his  head,  carried  a  sceptre  in  his  ri^ht  hand,  his  feet  wars- 
covered  with  patent  leather  slippers  with  yellow  buckles,  aii4 
oVOT  all  he  had  a  long  robe  of  cerise  velvet  trimmed  with  white. 

The  boys  were  nei^y  attired  for  the  occasion,  and  eeveral  oC 
them  carried  a  small  tricdoured  flae.  The  girls  who  belonged 
to  the  Mount  Schools,  were  under  tne  direction  of  Miss  Shaw,. 
Bfiss  Hankey,  and  Miss  Bennett ;  while  the  boys  were  under  th» 
superintendence  of  their  master,  Mr.  Dewhurst,  of  the  Kaiaonal 
School,  Church  Street.  On  arriving  «t  the  halting  point,  the 
children  were  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  throne,  upom 
which  the  King  and  Queen  took  their  seats.  Immediately  on 
getting  into  position.  Master  Singleton  raised  himself  to  hie  feet* 
swaved  his  sceptre  with  an  air  ef  indifference,  and  in  a  elear  and 
distinct  voice  addressed  his  "  subjects  "  in  the  followingwerds :— - 

My  Loyal  Subjects,-— By  Oed'e  providence  we  are  met  to  eele« 
brate  another  anniversarv.  To-day  is  a  doubly  auspioiofis  eiM^ 
as  I,  the  King  of  your  schools,  am  here  to  crown  my  Queen  be«- 
fore  yen.  First  let  me  congratulate  you  on  taking  part  in  thia. 
morning's  ceremony.  Tou  have,  by  the  munificence  ef  the 
Right  Hon.  Colonel  Patten  and  George  Crosfield,  Esq..  become 
possessed  of  a  Town  HsU  and  Park.  May  you  live  long  and 
enjoy  them  [cheers].  Our  worthy  Mayor,  too,  deserves  a  cheer 
[cheers].  In  our  little  scholastic  spheres  vast  improvemenle 
have  been  made  for  our  benefit,  and  I  trust  we  are  wiser  and 
better  than  when  we  last  assembled  [cheers].  And  now,  my 
loving  subjects,  I  crown  her  (whom  you  have  chosen  for  diligenee 
and  good  conduct)  my  Queen,  and  m«y  peace  and  happiness  stSl 
reign  in  our  little  dominion  [cheere]. 

'  The  coronation  was  now  completed,  and  their  majesties  re* 
Bumed  their  seats  with  becoming  dignity  and  ^ace.  The  King 
retained  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  consort  held  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief  in  ner  right  hand  and  a  scarlet  Gera-> 
nium  flower  in  her  left.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  was  now  at  its 
climax.    There  sat  enthroned  before  you  the  finely-robed  King 
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«nd  the  newly-orowDAd  Qaeen  with  obedient  attendanta  at  their 
&et;  eaidrolinff  them  were  a  lot  of  pretty  boys  and  giilB  ipith 
•ooimtenaiMea  beaaing  irith  happinees  and  delifht;  and  the 
huha^  0M«nd  lor  some  diatance  was  ooveved  with  speetaton  of 
.aliacM aad aims, amongrt them bstag a larga nnmbet of  lad&ea 
wbaea  ^aka  aMie  dasaiing  in  the  setting  suashine,  contributed 
sraati^  ia  the  gaielj  ef  the  soene.  The  coronation  was  followed 
^y  some  Biann^,  the  songs  selected  being  the  following : — **  Long 
may  Iiife  and  Health  be  fi(pared  Us/'  "  Away,  Away,  to  the  Woods 
Away  I "  "Harvest  Time,"  and  **  Home,  Sweet  H!ome." 

Tltarae  cheers  ware  then  given  for  the  recior  (the  Bct.  W. 
<Qaekst^,  Mrs.  Qnekett,  the  curates  (the  Beys.  J.  Tedman  and 
J,  P.  Feify),  the  chnrchwardens  and  sidesmen,  the  subscribers 
4o  the  schools,  and  for  the  King  and  Queen.  Their  majesties 
4K:iknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  gracious  bow. 

BOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
July  9th. 

Thb  last  Exhibition  for  the  season  was  held  yesterday,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  one  of  the  poorest 
ever  witnessed  ttt  the  Bagent's  Pack..  Hitherto  we  have  been 
dbccustomed  to  have  a  fine  display  of  firnit  at  the  July  Show — 
fruit  thQie  was  none.  Its  place  was  usurped  by  an  exhibition 
of  table  decorations,  very  meritorious  it  is  true— light,  airy,  and 
elegit,  wilSi  but  few  exceptions ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  such 
things  ancouraged  at  the  expense  of  cultural  skill.  Flowers 
are  Snutiful  to  the  eye,  many  of  them  delicious  in  scent,  but 
frail  combines  with  these  qujuities  flavour  as  well ;  it  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  food,  and  one  'W^ch  greatiy  contributes  to 
-che  preservation  of  health.  Surely  something  should  be  done 
by  our  leading  societies — ii  fact,  by  horticulturists  generally, 
to  bring  back  fruit  from  the  cold  shade  of  neglect  with  which  it 
is  OTerolouded.  The  Veitch  prizes  given  last  week  wer^  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  we  must  not  leave  these  thmgs  to 
gmdividual  effort — ^united  action  should  be  taken.  After  all,  the 
zoosi  beautiful  table-arrangement  is  but  an  adjunct  to  tha  viands, 
and  these,  whether  fish,  flesh,  fruit,  or  vegetable,  must  be  pvo- 
daced,  and  it  is  more  to  the  national  benefit  that  they  should  be 
produced  well  and  abundantly  than  that  sueh  undue  prominence 
should  be  given,  and  so  much  time  and  money  expended  on  the 
yaoni-ng  fancy  of  the  hour.  Many  a  gardener  would  rejoice  at 
thflir  xestiicteon  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  for  the  demands 
nsada  in  numy  instances  on  tha  gardener  for  time  and  flowers 
-for  these  decorations  are  something  enormous.  Whilst  making 
Abase  rsmsrks  we  by  no  means  wish  to  advocate  th^  neglect  of 
4fa0  elegancies  of  the  table,  but  we  merely  utter  a  protest  against 
their  encouragement  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  horticulture. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  were  but  few,  and  on 
the  whole  not  remarkable  for  quality.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  how- 
ever, exhibited  a  good  half-dozen  in  the  amateurs*  class,  whilst 
in  that  for  nurserymen  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  to  whom  the 
Show  was  indebted  for  most  of  its  best  features,  contributed  a 
fine  specimen  of  Aerides  odoratum  majas,  Cypripedium  barba- 
tum  superbum,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  the  last  some- 
what tarnished. 

Of  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  had  a  very  fine 
<7yca8  revoluta,  a  large  Latania  borbonica,  Dracssna  lineata,  and 
4k  fine  Encephalartos ;  he  likewise  exhibited  the  best  four  Dra- 
<cssna8 — ^viz.,  fine  plants  of  Shepherdi,  Chelsoni,  Begina,  and 
x^randis ;  Mr.  Bestor,  of  the  Pine  Apple  Nurseries,  and  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  having  the  next  best.  Among  Caladiums  we  noticed 
excellent  plants  of  Cannartii,  Chantini,  Max  Kolb,  and  others 
from  Messrs.  Jeal,  Bitchie,  and  G-.  Wheeler ;  also  good  Cannas 
from  the  last-named  and  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson.  Palms  came 
from  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq., 
Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler;  and  a  fine  group  of  six 
exotic  Ferns  from  Mr.  Williams.  Of  hardy  Ferns  good  collec- 
tions were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ivery,  James,  and  Wheeler. 

Of  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Wedker,  gardener  to  H.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Acton,  had  fine  specimens  of  Boss  of  Castile,  Beine  Blanche, 
•Conspicua,  and  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Messrs.  Weston, 
Wright,  and  6.  Wheeler  also  showing  weU.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  sent  a  splendid  lot  of  new  Show  Pelargoniums,  most  of 
which  have  been  noticed  before]  Protector,  Buth,  Bake  of 
•Cambridge,  and  Prinaa  of  Wales  were  very  striking.  Mr. 
Weston  and  BCr.  Burlsy  had  good  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  flower ; 
■and  fine  collections  of  Tricomrs  same  flrom  Mr.  Pestridge,  TJx- 
4>ridge,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Mr.  Wright,  Lee.  An  unfor- 
itonate  accident  happened  to  those  of  Mr.  Turner,  which  caused 
ihfiir  remedial  from  the  tent 

Meaaca.  Lane,  Great  Berkhampstead,  exhibited  in  a  coUootion 
•of  six  hardy  Conifers  nice  plants  of  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Juni- 
peroa  hibemica  compressa,  a  very  compact  sort  of  erect  growth  j 
Setinaspara  squarrosa,  very  handsome;  Cryptomeria  elegana; 
Batinoapesa  leptoclada,  forming  a  lovely,  bright  green  column ; 
«Bd  S.  plvmosa  aurea.  The  same  firm  also  sent  the  only  group 
atf  hardy  evergreens  that  we  noticed. 

Among  miscellaneous  groups  foremost  must  be  mentioned 
ttoae  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Messrs.  BolUsson,  consisting  of 
CsQhida^  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  s^ve  md  greenhouse  plants, 


that  from  Mr.  Williams  being  especially  remarkable  for  its 
number  and  ezoellenoe.  Fiom  Messis.  B.  G.  Hmderson  came 
a  group  of  Tree  Camations^Tricolar  and  other  PelsreoniumB^ 
CoLeuses,  &o.;  from  Mr.  Ware,  Pentstemoxxs,  Delpniniums, 
bedding  Violas,  and  blooms  of  Carnations  and  Piootees ;  from 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  a  pretty  lot  of  Lobelisa  named  after  the 
three  Christian  graces ;  and  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  splendid  boxes 
of  cut  blooms  of  Boses.  For  three  trusses  oi  forty-eight 
varieties  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  were  first,  Mr.  Turner  second, 
both  exhibiting  remarkably  fine  trusses;  and  for  yellow  Bosea 
Mr.  Webb,  of  heading,  took  the  first  place  with  Maor^hal  NieL 
Botanioal  certifiGates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  a 
Japanese  Elaasgnus  with  pale  rose-coloured  fruit ;  to  Messrs, 
Carter  for  Campylobotrys  Ghiesbreghtii  vaiiegata,  and  Lilium 
Erameri;  to  Mr.  Croacher  for  Agave  Verschiaffeltii  variegata* 
A«  Corderoyii,  and  A.  perbella;  to  Mr.  Williams  for  Phaiua 
MarshalhsB ;  to  Mr.  Ware  for  Acantholimon  venustum ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Dixon  A  Co.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  also  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
Stoke  NewingtoB,  for  Lobelia  pumila  grandifiora  flora-nleno, 
which  has  been  reported  upon  before  aa  a  fine»  oompaot»  doubla 
Una  variety. 

OLD  DOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET, 
Sen  inquizies  having  been  made  of  late  about  this  f  avonrito 
of  olden  timofl,  and  as  it  happens  to  be  in  flower  at  present 
I  may  add  that  those  who  have  been  looking  far  and  wide  for 
this  now  almosilost  ornament  of  tha  gardens  of  our  f ore! atheze, 
will,  on  finding  it,  be  somewhat  disappointed,  for  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  the  tall  Booket  for  the  generali^  of  purposes  for 
which  a  white  Bocket  is  wanted.  Dwarf er  it  odrlainly  is.  The 
■pike  I  send  you  waa  taken  item  a  plant  growing  in  good  ground, 
and  waa  folly  a  loot  high — about  half  the  height  of  ita  taller 
bvothar.  Its  foliage  is  also  smaller  and  of  a  brighter  green, 
leas  inelined  to  be  downy ;  bat  m  other  reapeots  the  j^danta  are 
maeh  alike,  ezoept  in  one  point,  and  that  to  me  an  unpprtaiit 
one — ^the  taUer  tme  ia  by  far  the  easier  to  grow  and  manage. 
The  dwarf  one  has  a  tendency  to  die-off  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  even  somatimee  when  just  throwing  up  its  flower-stem; 
and  it  ia,  as  most  sickly  plants  are,  of  such  uneven  growth, 
that  I  cannot  recommend  it  with  so  mnoh  eonfidence  aa  I  do 
the  taller  kind.  Perhaps  the  soil  here  miqr  not  suit  it ;  or  as 
a  variety,  which  I  presume  it  must  be  considered,  it  is  worn 
out.  Certainly  it  is  not  very  common,  for  after  having  lost 
sight  of  it  several  years  before  the  first  Beform  Bill  became  law, 
I  did  not  see  it  again  until,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  met 
with  it  in  a  very  old-fashioned  garden  in  Lanarkshure ;  but  I 
am  somewhat  disappointed  in  it,  and  oannot  give  it  that  oha- 
raoker  for  general  utility  I  would  like  to  do.  As  a  white  it  is 
more  pure,  perhaps,  than  the  tall  kind,  quite  as  double,  the 
flower-spike  more  densely  set  with  flowers,  and  a  prettier 
foliage  decks  the  stem,  but  the  tendon^  of  the  plant  to  die-off 
unexpeotedly  counterbalances  these  advantages  in  my  idea. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  the  fine  sandy  soils  that  margui  the 
coasts  or  are  found  in  many  inland  districts,  it  may  do  better. 
I  think  I  have  been  told  of  its  doing  well  about  Preston  in 
Laneashire,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  P^Mpa  those  having  it  in 
a  thriving  oondition  will  tell  us  its  whereabovta  and  other  pay- 
tioulars.— ^.  Bobboh. 

AMGBBICAN  WILD  PLUMS. 

A  wuTXB  recently,  when  giving  an  aoonnt  of  his  trayels  in 
a  region  called  Kansas,  or  Arkansas,  states  that  an  arid  sandy 
desert  in  that  part  of  the  world  prodooed  in  great  abundanee 
a  Plum  tree  not  so  large  as  a  Giwseberry  bush,  bearing  very 
large  and  luscious  fruit.  I  want  to  learn  if  any  such  desirable 
shrub  is  known  to  our  horticultural  experts.  Is  there  an^ 
account  or  mention  of  it  in.  any  authentic  work  on  Amen- 
can  trees,  if  there  be  any  such  book  f  Without  doubting  the 
veracity  of  the  writer,  "  £.  A.  C,"  I  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  when  travellers  stumble  upon  some  won- 
drous novelty  a  long  way  off,  by  some  unaccountable  neglect 
they  omit  to  bring  a  specimen  home  or  seeds  thereof.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  plant  would  be  a  small  fortune  to  the 
discoverer,  since,  if  not  hardy  enough  for  out-doors,  it  would 
obviously  be  speciaUy  adapted  for  an  orchard  house,  now  so 
common.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  yet  many  wild  fruita 
in  th^  American  wilderness  which  might  be  successfully  intro- 
duced here. 

I  enclose  a  small  twig  of  Shepherdia  argentea,  now  laden 
with  flowers ;  each,  as  you  will  see,  is  trumpet-shaped,  like  a 
Cowslip.  As  there  is  no  thorn  or  prickly  spine  on  it  I  cannot 
see  the  use  of  it  as  a  fence.  It  is  so  brittle,  that  in  trying  to 
take  off  a  twig  I  broke  off  a  large  branch.  Would  you  oblige 
me  by  stating  what  sex  you  think  my  plant  is,  and  how  latt 
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to  get  hold  of  the  opposite  one,  bo  as  to  raise  a  breed  of 
"  Buffalo  Berry  ?"— Jackson  Gillbanks. 

[Your  plant  is  bi-seznal,  and  would  be  fmitfol  under  favour- 
able  ciroamstances. — ^Edb.] 


SHADES  AND  SHELTERS.-No.  2. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  snbject — viz.,  shelters 
or  protections  against  excessiye  rains,  winds,  frosts,  Ac.  I  do 
not  include  glass  shelters  or  wall  copings,  but  merely  some  of 
the  oominon  means  employed  to  protect  garden  plants  and 
flowers  that  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 

The  fickle  climate  of  this  country  necessitates  the  use  of 
many  things  for  protection,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
simplest  means  saves  a  crop  from  entire  destruction  by  frost. 
What  would  gardeners  do  without  Fern  fronds,  dry  litter,  or 
fresh  straw  or  hay  ?  Either  of  these  materials  when  scattered 
thinly  over  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  early  Potatoes, 
Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  salading,  and  other  tender  subjects,  will 
do  wondejp  in  the  much-dreaded  spring  frosts.  The  object 
to  aim  at  m  to  keep  a  stock  of  these  things  in  hand,  and  when 
they  are  wanted  the  work  of  applying  them  is  trifling.  Then 
there  are  branches  of  evergreens  not  to  be 'despised  as  a  means 
of  shelter.  They  can  be  used  in  many  ways,  particularly 
among  bedding  plants  at  the  time  of  planting-out.  When  a  bed 
is  finished  stick  the  branches  among  the  plants ;  they  greatly 
shelter  these  from  cutting  winds  and  hoar  frosts.  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  bed-out  without  this  precaution,  for  if  frosts 
and  winds  do  not  prevail  the  branches  are  a  protection  to  the 
plants  in  the  change  they  undergo.  These  branches,  too,  or 
Fern  fronds  and  straw,  may  be  put  on  to  wooden  frameworks 
of  different  sizes,  to  be  used  as  belters  for  any  tender  subject 
as  circumstances  may  require.  Lengths  of  netting,  frigi  domo, 
or  canvas  may  be  likewise  stretched  on  a  slight  fnunework 
to  be  used  in  a  like  manner,  or  for  fruit  trees  against  walls. 
Any  material,  however,  that  will  admit  a  sufficiency  of  the  rays 
of  light  for  the  plant's  progress  is  much  better  than  anything 
causing  too  much  darkening. 


A  very  useful  fruit-tree  protector  is  that  shown  in/47.  5.  It 
is  a  very  light  framework  of  deal  or  other  wood.  The  two 
upright  pieces  have  small  cross-bars  of  the  same  material  fixed 
into  them.  To  these  bars  is  threaded  a  very  thin  lay^-,  fwo  or 
three  straws  thick,  of  clean  straight  straw ;  it  is  cut  off  even  at 
top  and  bottom,  is  made  to  any  height  required,  and  is  set  into 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  tree  it  is  intended  to  protect.  This 
is  not  put  forward  as  the  only  means  of  fruit-tree  protection, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  When  used  for  wall 
fruit  the  top  of  the  uprights,  a,  a,  go  just  under  the  wall- 
C3ping,  and  the  bottom  part  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  from  the 


wall.    From  6  to  8  feet  is  a  convenient  width ;  two  men  can 
then  put  these  shelters  up  or  take  them  down  very  quickly. 

Fig$,  6  and  7  are  a  wall-shelter  called  the  Waltonian.  It  is.  a 
framework  of  wood  (fig,  6)  made  to  span  the  top  of  a  9-inch  wall 
3}  inches  down,  and  has  a  projecting  piece  3  inches  froHk  the 
wall,  with  an  augur-hole  at  the  end;  these  spanners  are  plaoed 
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Fig.  e. 


Ffg.  7. 

at  regular  distances  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  shelters^ 
board,  about  18  inches  wide,  is  provided  with  iron  hooks  at 
corresponding  distances,  inserted  as  shown  at  a,  thus  taking: 
the  weight  of  the  board  and  holding  it  in  position.  This  shelter- 
is  easily  fixed,  and  has  proved  to  be  remarkably  efficient  in 
throwing-off  heavy  rains,  heavy  dews,  and  for  keeping-off  hoar- 
frosts while  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  After  all  danger  is  past 
the  boards  can  be  taken  down  as  well  as  the  wall-spanners,  and* 
put  under  cover. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  means  of  protecting  newly-planted  trees  fronv 
heat ;  it  is  simply  straw  or  hay  bands  wound  neatly  round* 


Fig.  & 

the  stem  as  high  up  as  where  the  first  branches  diverge. 
Some  first  place  a  thin  layer  of  straw  round  the  body  of  tiie 
tree,  and  finish  it  off  as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  Such  a  plan 
as  this  is  very  suitable  to  apply  to  trees  that  haiq»en  to  be 
planted  late  in  the  spring,  or  for  such  trees  as  are  impatient 
of  removal,  as  Hollies  and  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  where  thej 
are  particularly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  I  well  re- 
member once  seeing  two  dumps  of  Sycamores  planted  on  two 
mounds  during  March;  a  dozen  trees  were  planted  in  each 
clump,  but  whatever  happened  to  prevent,  there  was  one  clump 
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only  with  the  stenui  MTezed  with  haybands  m  above  detMsribed ; 
and,  Bfcraage  to  say,  eleTen  oat  of  the  twelve  grew,  while  only 
two  out  of  the  oorresponding  clomp  made  a  growth.  Several 
others  attempted  to  do  so  bat  died,  and  my  impression  at  the 
tame  was,  that  if  the  stemfl  had  also  been  covered  most  of 
them  would  have  lived.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  assist  plants 
to  reoover  the  eflSeots  of  a  removal,  for  it  keeps  the  pores  of  the 
rind  open  for  the  absorption  of  moistare,  and  the  bark  plays 
its  part  in  the  elaboration  of  sap  as  well  as  the  leaves.  If  dry 
weather  set  in  after  planting,  these  strawbands  or  protections 
flhoold  be  freqaently  saturated  with  water,  as  well  as  the 
branehes  syringed  with  the  garden  engine  or  any  other  sait- 
ahie  contrivance  for  scattering  water.  Some  planters  fix  a 
sort  of  collar  round  the  stem  at  the  top  of  the  haybands,  which, 
if  doee-fitting,  serves  to  convey  the  water  down  between  the 
stem  and  its  covering.    This  is  not  a  bad  idea.— T.  Bbcord. 

liBTTERS  FROM  JAPAN.— LIFE  IN  THE 
INTERIOR.-N0.  4. 

Shiioko,  near  ToTshi,  March  Slflt,  1878. 

Ill  my  last  letter  to  yoo,  dated  December  22nd,  I  intimated 
thai  some  weeks  would  elapse  before  yoa  heard  again  from 
me,  as  I  was  going  into  the  interior,  where  there  were  no 
postal  anrangements,  and  very  imperfect  means  of  travelling. 
But  my  silenoe  has  been  much  longer  than  I  had  anticipated, 
arisiBg  from  eanses  b^ond  my  own  control. 

Yoa  wiH  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  been  very  ill  sinoe  I 
left  Toldo.  I  took  cold,  and  have  been  laid  up  for  seven  weeks, 
and  had  to  send  for  an  English  doctor  from  Yokohama,  which 
is  275  miles  distant  from  here.  It  has  been  a  very  severe 
altadc  of  jdeuzisy  on  my  left  side.  Until  I  got  the  doctor  I 
adopted  the  beet  means  I  had,  £id  with  the  help  of  Qod  I  am 
now  nearly  all  right.  I  have  had  the  greatest  attention  paid  to 
me  hy  tho  Jffipanese.  I  hope  to  get  to  Yokohama  about  the 
Ist  of  May,  when  I  am  to  be  removed  to  Simonasaki,  which 
has  the  finest  temperature  in  Japan.  My  Japanese  interpreter 
has  been  most  kmd  and  attentive.  I  applied  mustard  and 
poppy  poultices  until  I  could  get  medical  advice.  The  Japanese 
ehot  me  two  deer,  as  there  was  no  other  kind  of  European  food 
which  J  eoold  eat.  I  also  obtained  jellies  in  bottle  from  Yoko- 
hama. The  doctor  gives  me  credit  for  my  treatment  of  my- 
self. He  said  if  I  had  not  pursued  the  course  I  did  I  could 
not  have  survived,  for. he  was  three  weeks  in  getting  to  me 
from  the  time  when  I  sent  a  messenger  in  request  of  hu  aid. 

I  have  made  some  "  notes  by  the  way  **  of  the  people  and 
the  country,  but  I  do  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  undertake 
the  task  of  reproducing  them  in  a  form  suitable  for  your 
cohmins. — J.  Taskxb'Fosteb. — (By  the  favour  of  the  Writers 
FMkery  Editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Gazette.) 


THE  FRUIT  PRODUCE   OF  SPAIN. 

It  being  summer  time  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  quite  div ; 
every  streamlet  and  summer  spring  aids  in  supplying  the 
irrigation  canals.  The  force  of  the  winter  torrents  is  plainly 
evident  from  the  terrible  disturbance  of  their  rocky  beds ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  these  moun- 
tainous districts  is  the  picturesque  scenery  of  their  river  chan- 
nels. In  the  valleys  all  is  luxuriousness.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  Orange  trees,  under  careful  culture,  displaying  trees  white 
with  blossom,  side  by  side  with  others  bright  with  abundance 
of  golden  fniit.  In  other  parts  of  Spain,  as  in  Cordova  and 
fierille,  we  have  seen  Oranges  growing  in  profusion ;  but  the 
traveller  must  visit  eastern  Spain  to  find  the  real  Orange- 
growing  country,  which  supplies  our  home  markets  so  plenti- 
fully. Immense  farms  produce  nothing  but  Oranges.  Station 
after  station  along  the  railway  marks  the  importance  of  the 
trade ;  trucks  stand  on  sidings  laden  with  boxes  already  packed, 
and  carts  disgorge  their  freight  of  ripe  fruit  upon  the  ground 
in  different  station-yards.  Hampers  of  delicious  blossom  await 
despateh  to  Barcelona  and  other  places,  for  making  the  much- 
sought-after  Orange- water  of  the  toilette ;  all  these  evidences 
denote  unmistakeably  that  we  are  now  travelling  through  the 
chief  Orange-growing  districts  of  Spain.  To  a  visitor  from  the 
oolder  climate  of  England  there  is  a  special  charm  about  such 
a  country. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Oranges,  but  the  chief  kinds  for 
supplying  the  export  market  are  the  Bitter  and  Seville  Orange. 
The  former  is  largely  exported  for  manufacture  into  marma- 
lade, and  large  shipments  are  made  to  Scotland,  particularly 
to  Bandee.    This  Bitter  Orange  is  also  used  for  flavouring  the 


much-esteemed  liqueur  cxura^oa.  Orange  trees  flower  in  the 
spring.  Neither  the  blossom  nor  fruit  has  a  quick  growth, 
and  for  many  weeks  the  air  is  flUed  with  the  p^ume  of  fall- 
ixig  blossom.  In  the  evening  the  atmosphere  is  so  impregnated 
with  it  that  it  becomes  quite  overpowenng  and  sickening.  The 
fruit  commences  to  turn  yellow  late  in  the  autumn,  when  that 
required  for  exportation  is  gathered,  and  after  being  wrapped 
in  paper,  is  packed  in  cases.  Oranges  for  home  use  are  gathered 
as  they  are  required ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  to  enjoy  Oranges 
to  perfection,  they  idiould  be  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  and 
the  most  lusdous  fruit  is  that  which  hangs  upon  the  trees 
ontil  the  new  blossom  appears.  Throughout  the  Valencia 
districts  we  see  new  plantations  of  young  trees  and  other 
plantations  of  various  ages  of  growth.  Trees  Yteffn  to  bear 
fruit  about  the  sixth  year ;  the  fruit  continuing  to  improve  in 
quality  for  sixteen  or  twenty  years,  after  whidi  the  Oranges 
degenerate,  the  rind  becomes  thick,  and  they  are  unfit  for 
exportation  to  foreign  markets,  for  which  purpose  only  the 
choicest  fruit  is  selected.  Orange  trees  attain  a  great  age,  and 
still  bear  fruit.  In  the  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Alcazar  at 
Seville  there  are  trees  pointed  out  as  having  been  planted  in 
the  time  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  (1369),  which  are  of  immense 
size,  and  are  still  fruitful. 

Export  chests  contain  from  700  to  1000  Oranges  each,  and 
are  worth  to  the  exporter  from  258.  to  30«.  ea<m ;  they  have 
open  bars,  so  as  to  allow  a  circulation  of  air  through  them. 
Oranges  are  packed  before  being  quite  ripe ;  they  ripen,  how- 
ever, upon  the  voyage,  though  at  the  same  time  the  skin 
toughens,  and  they  lose  much  of  the  tempting  lusoiousness  of 
newly-gathered  fruit.  Daring  the  flowering  season  much  blos- 
som is  collected  by  nuns  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  making 
into  sweetmeats. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  thetrade 
in  these  eastern  provinces,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  there 
is  ffrown  in  tiie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Blanca  (province 
of  Muroia)  an  average  of  25,000  boxes  a-year. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  Orange  plantations  are  the  Bice  fields. 
The  cultivation  of  Bice  is  entirely  dependant  upon  the  valu- 
able system  of  irrigation.  All  along  the  lines  of  canal  there 
are  well  laid  out  and  carefully  prepared  allotments  of  land, 
which  are  first  levelled  and  then  banked  up  with  puddled  day 
walls,  over  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  to  a  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  In  these  flooded  fields  we  see  teams  of  horses  (not 
oxen)  ploughing  the  saturated  earth,  the  seed  being  scattered 
broadcast  by  labourers  who  toil  ankle  deep  in  water.  Some 
crops  are  already  growing,  and  the  pretty  bright  green  shoots 
of  the  Bice  plants  are  so  thick  as  to  nearly  hide  from  view  the 
water  which  still  covers  the  roots.  The  valuable  results  of 
irrigation  works  in  Spain  are  sometimes  wonderful.  Spaniards 
owe  the  adaptation  of  this  valuable  principle  to  those  long- 
departed  shrewd  men  of  intellect,  the  ancient  race  of  Moors. 
Indeed,  the  very  works  in  Valencia  which  irrigate  over  60,000 
acres  of  land  were  constructed  by  them  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Kings  of  Spain,  in  subsequent  tiines,  have  extended 
the  system  through  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  mar- 
vellous tiiat  the  Spaniards  have  not  had  sufficient  energy  to 
carry  it  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  are  thousands, 
indeed  millions,  of  acres  of  land  wMch  might  be  watered  in 
this  manner  m  the  valley  of  the  Bouro,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana, 
and  the  Gnadalquiver.  English  enterprise  is  doing  something 
in  this  way  for  Spain ;  extensive  works  are  in  progress  by  an 
English  company  for  irrigating  60,000  acres  of  land;  and 
doubtless,  if  Spaia  would  create  confidence  and  assure  protec- 
tion for  capital,  any  amount  of  English  money  might  be  found 
to  increase  such  useful  works.  Land  in  Spain  thus  irrigated 
increases  twelve  times  in  value.  Farms  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Valencia  are  worth  from  £200  to  £400  sterling  periacre,  and 
some'  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Murcia  even  £500  per  acre. 
These  rich  lands  will  grow  fom.  Bice,  Olives,  Vines,  Oranges, 
Citrons,  Palms,  Pepper,  Prickly  Pears,  and  numberless  other 
fruits,  and  the  genial  climate  ripens  two,  three,  and  even  four 
crops  in  a  year.  The  value  of  water  is  of  course  very  great, 
and  many  curious  and  interesting  matters  are  worth  noticing 
in  connection  therewith.  In  Lorca  the  water  is  sold  everyday 
by  auction,  and  the  value  of  the  streams  of  water  which  supply 
the  district  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  a  stream  of 
water  dTi<f^^«^<'g'"g  a  cubic  foot  per  minute  is  worth  an  annual 
value  of  upwards  of  £2000. — {Stone^s  Tour  through  Spain  with 
Cook.) 

FoMiGATiso  WITH  LiTTLB  Tboublb. — The  followiug  is  for  a 
house  20  feet  by  12  -.—Take  a  sheet  of  blue  sugar  paper  and 
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Boak  it  well  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre ;  then  thoroughly 
dry  it,  roll  up  in  it  1  oz.  of  common  tobaeco,  and  place 
the  roll  on  a  flower-pot  tnmed  upside  down.  Set  fire  to  it  at 
one  end,  leaye  it  to  hum,  of  course  shutting  the  house  up 
first.    Do  not  roll  the  paper  up  too  tightly.— F.  W.  H. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

If  there  is  one  place  more  imlikely  than  any  other  in 
Ii<fndon  where  gardening  would  be  pursued,  it  is  in  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Oathedral,  yet  there,  at  an  elevation  of  some- 
where about  900  feet,  we  saw  ene  of  the  officials  tending  his 
four  small  pots,  the  tenants  of  which  were  a  Fuchsia,  a  Gera- 
nium, and  two  Musk  plants.  They  were  to  him  during  his 
solituy  door-keeping  what  the  little  weed  which  sprang  up 
between  the  cell's  pavement  stones  was  to  the  prisoner — some- 
thing to  hope  about  and  to  benefit. 

Thb  thirtieth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Gardbnbbs* 

BoTAii  Benevolent  Inotitution  was  held  at  the  London 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Lord  Henry 
Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  Many  leading  horticul- 
turists were  present,  including  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  Mr.  T.  Moore, 
Mr.  Mamock,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Catbush,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Henderson  ;  and  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  Chair- 
man was  responded  to  by  subscriptions  amounting  to  upwards 
of  £400.  As  usual,  the  room  was  decorated  with  plants  from 
the  establishments  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Williams,  Lee,  Bolhsson, 
and  others. 

The  employis  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  played 

their  annual  game  of  Cbickbt  on  the  29th  of  June.  Those 
of  the  wholesale  department  were  defeated  by  their  brethren 
in  the  retail  department. 

A  HOBTicTJLTUBAL  exhibition  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 

Walsall  Cottaob  HdspiTAL — ^intended  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  annual  i6tes  for  the  same  laudable  object — ^will,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Duignan,  be  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Bushall  Hall,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  August.  The 
prize  list  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  give  promise  of  a  large  and  interesting  display.  The  first 
division  applies  to  cottagers  only — that  is  to  say,  '*  persons 
not  possessing  a  greenhouse,  cultivating  their  own  gardens, 
and  not  paying  income-tax,"  to  whom  will  be  approptiatej 
prizes  for  window  plants ;  for  cut  flowers — ^namely,  Ds^lias^ 
Boses,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Hollyhocks  (six  blooms  of  each),  and 
Pansies  (twelve  blooms^  ;  for  collections  of  wild  flowers  made 
by  children ;  for  collections  as  well  as  single  dishes  of  fruit ; 
and  for  vegetables.  The  second  division  is  for  amateurs  and 
professional  gardeners;  first  prizes  varying  in  amount  from 
£1  to  5<.,  and  second  prizes  varying  from  10«.  to  3«.  6<2.,  being 
set  down  for  stove,  greenhouse,  and  bedding  plants,  la  a  third 
dass  for  out  flowers  prizes  are  respectively  offered  for  twelve 
Boses  (distinct),  six  Carnations,  six  Picotees,  twelve  Pansies, 
twelve  jDahlias,  six  ditto,  twelve  Gladioli,  Verbenas,  six  varie- 
ties (one  truss  each),  twelve  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  twelve 
China  Asters,  twelve  French  Marigolds,  twelve  African  Mari- 
golds, six  varieties  of  Phlox,  three  ditto,  six  spikes  of  Stocks, 
vases  or  groups,  bridal  bouquets,  hand  bouquets,  designs  for 
table  decoration,  and  collections  of  wild  flowers  made  by 
(^ildren.  There  is  likewise  a  fourth  class  for  Pines,  Melons, 
Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Baspberries,  Currants,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Cucumbers,  collec- 
tions of  fruit,  collections  of  vegetables,  and  salads.  The 
Honorary  Secretaries  are  Mr.  W.  Bayliss,  Wednesbury  Boad, 
Walsall,  and  the  Bev.  F.  G.  Littlecot,  Bushall  Vicarage,  to 
whom  applications  for  schedulies  or  information  should  be 
forthwith  made. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  volume  of  "  Pbodbokits,"  the 

great  work  on  which  three  generations  of  the  De  Candolle 
family  have  been  engaged  for  half  a  century,  aided  by  tiie  moet 
eminent  botanists  all  over  the  world,  will  diortly  be  published. 
Altogether  the  work  will  contain  descriptions  of  about  59,000 
species  of  plants,  exclusive  of  Monoco^ledons,  to  which  it  is 
not  intended  to  extend  it. 

Pbepabations  are  now  being  made  for  -ankama  the 

whole  of  the  forcing  houses,  Sca.^  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  new  gardens  at  Hatfield  Park,  Herts,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  on  Cowan's  Cbvnwuniio  Stbtbh,  which 
consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Ume-kihi  and  hot- water 
apparatus.  A  new  kind  of  boiler  is  in  course  of  maaMfaeture 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  We  believe  Mr.  Bennett  had  at 
one  time  decided  to  use  either  the  Witl^y  Court  or  Gold- 


medal  boiler,  but  wishing  to  give  Mr.  Cowan  every  possible 
chance  of  success,  a  boiler  invented  by  the  latter  will  be 
used. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mb.  J.  A. 

Gordon,  Superintendent  of  the  grounds  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
a  post  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  during  the  last  twenty- 
one  vears.  He  had  long  been  suffering  from  consumption, 
which  terminated  his  life  on  Midsummer-day.  He  was  in  his 
forty-sixth  year.  Mr.  H.  Oclee,  for  upwardjB  of  twenty  yean 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Caahidbury  Park,  also  died 
on  June  2Srd,  aged  fifty-six. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  publication,  at  the  office 

of  this  Journal,  of  a  thibd  edition  of  Mb.  Pbab80M*s  "  VniK 
CuLTUBS  UNDEB  Glass.**  This  valuable  little  treatise  has  been 
revised  by  the  author,  who  has  made  additions  both  to  the 
letter-press  and  engravings.  Among  the  latter  we  notice  illus- 
trations of  several  forms  of  vinery  not  figured  in  the  previous 
edition. 

TEACHERS  OF  CULTURE.— No.  2. 

BIB  ANTHONY  FITZHIBBBRT. 

Until  the  time  of  Henry  YH.  •  (1485-1509)  no  power  had 
the  great  proprietors  to  alienate  or  to  divide  their  vast  landed 
estates.  At  the  Conquest  the  whole  realm  waa  carved  out 
among  the  followers  of  the  Norman  invader,  and  the  feudal 
system  established.  Each  lord  of  the  ioil-HK>  deetitnle  of 
learning  as  to  be  unable  to  read,  and  without  any  oecnpayon 
but  the  sports  of  the  field  by  day  and  revelry  }ij  night — de- 
pended solely  for  subsistence  upon  the  rents  of  com,  cattle, 
poultry,  and  other  produce  rendered  by  the  serfs  Vrho  oulti- 
vated  the  small  parcels  of  ground  perautted  to  be  tilled  in  each 
domain.  Permitted  to  be  tilled,  is  not  too  strong  a  ienn» 
because  the  feudal  manners  of  the  time  were  all  tending  to 
foster  and  provide  good  hunting  grounds  for  the  lords  of  the 
soil.  WiUiam  L  strictly  restrained  within  small  limits  the 
lands  to  be  cultivated  1^  a  monastery  he  founded ;  and  hia 
son  William  Rufus  laid  waste  cultivated  lands  to  enlarge  the 
hunting  grounds  where  he  met  his  death.  These  vast  baronial 
domains  descended  inalienably  to  the  heirs,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  that  this  fettering  of  landed  pro- 
perty was  loosened.  Laws  were  then  enacted  enabling  the 
nobles  to  alienate  their  lands,  and  these  found  ready  purehasen 
among  those  wealthy  men  who  then,  had  accumulated  and 
risen  in  influence — the  meroantile  classes.  The  hirthtime  waa 
then  of  the  country  gentlemen,  a  class  destined  to  improve  and 
elevate  our  ooun^  with  a  rapidity  not  appreciable  but  by 
those  conversant  with  the  domestic  history  of  the  Middle  Agea. 

It  was  to  aid  the  oountry  gentlemen  that  Sir  Anthony  Fitz- 
herbert  wrote  two  books  which  entitle  him  to  be  placed  as  our 
flrst  English  teacher  of  land-culture.  Neither  the  sons  of  the 
owners  of  the  great  baronial  domains,  nor  the  mercantile  pur- 
chasers among  whom  the  domains  were  parcelled,  possessed 
the  knowledge  that  was  needed  for  their  cultivation,  and  to 
impart  that  knowledge  Sir  Anthony  wrote  these  books.  How 
much  they  were  needed  is  proved  by  eleven  editions  of  the 
volume  rdative  to  cultivating  the  soU  being  published  within 
flfty  years  after  its  flrst  appearance. 

That  Sir  Anthony's  object  was  to  impart  this  knowledge  he 
tells  in  the  '*  Prologue  *'  to  the  volume,  where,  after  referring 
to  another  volume  previously  published  on  the  game  of  "  the 
Cheese,"  in  w!hich  tiie  pawns  he  likens  to  "  the  yomenne,**  he 
adds—"  And  in  so  moche  the  yomen  in  the  sayde  moralytyas 
and  game  of  the  chesse  be  set  before  to  labour,  defende,  and 
maynteyne  all  the  other  hyer  eetates,  the  whiche  yomen  repre- 
sent the  common  people  as  husbandes  and  labourers ;  therfore 
I  purpose  to  speake  fyrste  of  husbandrye." 

Sir  Anthony  also  saw  clearly  that  now  lands  were  divisiUe 
into  smaller  and  many  parcels,  it  was  needful  that  their  owners 
should  have  due  knowledge  as  to  the  preservation  of  thor 
boundaries  and  rights,  and  for  this  he  published  his  volume 
entitled  "  Surveyinge,"  because,  as  he  observes,  "  It  is  neoea- 
sary  to  be  knowen,  howe  aU  these  manors,  lordeahyps,  landes, 
and  tenementes  shulde  be  extended,  surueyed,  butted,  bounded, 
and  ualued  in  euery  parte :  that  the  sayd  estates  shulde  nat 
be  deoejued,  defrauded,  nor  dysherited  of  theyr  possessions, 
rentes,  customes,  and  seruices,  the  which  they  have  to  theym 
reeerued,  for  mayntenaunce  of  theyr  estates  and  degrees,  and 
that  these  be  no  paroell  thereof  loste  nor  unbeselde." 

How  mneh  sn^  a  work  was  needed  or  appreciated  is  proved 
by  six  editions  being  published  between  1523  and  1567. 

The  Qiohard  Sir  Anthony  assigns  to  the  husbandman's  oare. 
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bat  the  garden  and  Flax  onltoFe  were  the  wife's  portions  of 
labonr.    Two  brief  extracts  on  these  heads  will  soffioe. 

"  It  ii  neoeasarye,  profTtable,  and  also  a  pleasnre,  to  a  hons- 
bande,  to  bane  Peares,  Wardens,  and  Appks  of  dynerse  sortes. 
And  also  Gheryes,  Filberdes,  Bnlleys,  Dampsons,  Plnmmes, 
Walnnttes,  and  snche  other.  And  therfore  it  is  connenyent,  to 
leme  bowe  tbon  shalte  gra£fe.  Than  it  is  to  be  knowen,  what 
tfaynges  tbon  mnst  bane  to  gra£fe  withall.  Thon  mnste  bane  a 
KTafiynge  sawe,  the  whiohe  wolde  be  Tery  thvnne,  and  thycke 
toibed,  and  bycaose  it  is  ihynne,  it  wyll  cnt  the  narower  kyrfe, 
and  the  oleaner  for  brarjrnge  of  the  barke.  And  tiierfore  it  is 
aette  in  a  compasse  peoe  of  yien,  syxe  inches  of,  to  make  it  styffe 


andbygc^;  thon  mnste  hane  also  a  graffynge  knyfe,*anlinohe 
brode,  with  a  thycke  backe,  to  cleae  the  stocke  with  all.  And 
also  a  mallet,  to  dryne  the  knyfe  and  thy  -^edge  in  to  the  tree ; 
and  a  sharpe  knife,  to  pare  the  stockes  heed,  and  an  other  sharpe 
knyfe,  to  ontte  the  graffe  cleane.  And  also  thon  mnste  bane 
two  wedges  of  harde  wood,  or  elles  of  yren,  a  losge  ^rnall  one, 
for  a  small  stooke,  and  a  broder,  for  a  bygger  stocke,  to  open  the 
stocke,  whan  it  is  clonen  and  pared :  anoalso  good  tough  claye 
and  mosse,  and  also  bastes  or  pyllynge  of  wethy  or  elme,  to 
bynde  them  with,  &c" 

"  And  in  the  begynnynge  of  Marohe,  or  a  lyttell  afore,  is  tyme 
for  a  Wyfe  to  make  her  garden,  and  to  gette  as  many  good  sede* 


SIB   ARTUOHT   nXZHSBBSBT. 


and  berbes  as  she  canne,  and  specially  snche  as  be  good  for  the 
potte,  and  to  eate :  and  as  ofte  as  node  shall  reqnyre,  it  mnste  be 
weded,  for  els  the  wedes  wyl  onergrowe  the  berbes.  And  also 
in  Marohe  is  tyme  to  sowe  Flaxe  and  Hempe ;  for  I  hane  harde 
olde  booswynes  saye,  that  better  is  Marche  hnrdes  than  Apryll 
Fiaxe,  the  reason  appereth :  bnt  howe  it  sholde  be  sowes,  weded, 
nulled,  repeyled,  watred,  wasben,  dryed,  beaten,  braked,  tawed, 
hecbeled,  spon,  wonnden,  wrapped,  and  wonen,  it  nedeth  not 
for  zne  to  snewe,  for  they  be  wise  ynongh,  and  therof  may  they 
make  sbetes,  bordolothes,  towels,  shertes,  smookes,  and  snche 
other  necessaryes,  and  therfore  let  thy  distaffe  be  alwaye  redye 
for  a  pastyme,  that  thon  be  not  ydle." 

Tbe  garden  crops  seem  to  have  been  scanty  both  in  quantity 
and  Tariety ;  and  the  same  deficiency  evidently  characterised 
tbe  gardens  eyen  of  royalty,  for  in  ISST^we  find  in  tbej  priTy 


pnrse  expenses  of  Mary,  afterwards  Queen,  that  Apples,  Ca- 
cnmbers,  "  Strawberes,"  "  Pescoddes,"  "  Cherice,"  •*  Peyres," 
"Fylberds,"  Wardens,  "Scaret  rotes"  (Skerrets),  "Harti- 
cboks,"  **  Medlers,'*  and  '*  Pepins,"  were  brought  to  her  as 
acceptable  presents,  the  donors  being  often  poor  persons,  but 
often  friars,  and  the  prior  of  the  Che^rbouse. 

Fuller,  in  the  century  succeeding  Fitzherbert*s  death,  says 
that  his  publications  are  *<  monuments  which  will  longer  con- 
tinue his  memory  than  that  flat  blew  stone  in  Norbury  church 
under  which  he  Ueth  interred  ;'*  and  this  prophecy  is  true,  for 
tbe  inscription  is  now  illegible,  although  in  Neve's  time  it  was 
readable  as  follows :— "  Of  youre  obaiitie  prey  for  the  soule  of 
Sir  Anthony  Fitzberbert,  one  of  the  Einges  Justices  of  the 
Common  Benche,  and  sometyme  Lord  and  Patrone[of  this 
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towne,  and  Dorithie  his  wyfe,  daughter  of  Sir  Homy  Wil- 
longhby,  Knt.,  and  dame  Mawde  his  last  wile,  one  of  the 
daac^ters  and  heyres  of  Biohard  Ooton  of  Hampstall  Bydware 
esqnier,  by  which  he  had  fiye  sonnes  and  five  daoghten,  which 
Sir  Anthony  deceased  the  xxyii.  of  May,  an""  Dm.  1638,  and 
the  said  Mawde.'*  That  inscription  did  not  even  record,  as  is 
nsnal,  the  date  of  the  deceased's  birth,  nor  has  there  since 
been  pnblished  any  memoir  worthy  of  him  who  was  the  author 
of  some  of  the  best  of  the  early  law  books,  who  was  the  nn- 
flinching  opponent  of  the  despotic  measures  of  Wolsey  when 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and,  as  we  haye  noted,  the  earliest 
writer  on  tillage.  It  is  not  within  oar  province  to  detail  all 
the  dates  and  events  of  his  biography,  bat  as  we  have  searched 
for  and  gleaned  them  folly,  we  will  record  a  few  of  the  piin- 
cipaL  Although  the  sixth  son,  he  survived  all  his  brothers 
and  succeeded  as  the  fourteenth  lord  to  the  manor  of  Norbury. 
He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Leicestershire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Stfltffordshire,  and  Warwickshire  during  the  years 
1509  and  1511,  Serjeant  in  1514,  King's  Serjeant  in  1516, 
Justice  of  Assize  on  the  northern  circuit  in  1518,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1522.  He  was  one  of  the  visitors  of 
monasteries,  but  he  opposed  their  sequestration,  and  on  his 
deathbed  e:diorted  his  children  not  to  accept  or  purchase  any 
of  the  abbey  lands. 

The  titles  of  his  two  works  entitling  him  to  our  notice  in 
these  pages  are,  "  A  new  tracte  or  treatyse  moost  prfytable 
for  all  husbade  men ;"  and  "  The  boke  of  surveyenge  "and  im- 
prouvemetes." 

Li  the  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits  was  one  of  Sir  An- 
thony Fitzherbert.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir  William  Fitz- 
herbert,  Bart.,  of  Tissington  Hall,  Derbyshire,  and  from  a 
photograph  of  that  portrait  our  engraving  is  taken. 

APHIS,  OB  GREEN  FLY. 
The  various  species  of  Aphidas  differ  very  considerably  both 
in  colour  and  form,  liut  taking  the  Bose  aphis  as  a  type,  we 
find  it  of  flask-like  form,  somewhat  resembling  a  minute  ani- 
mated soda-water  bottle  set  upon  long  and  slender  legs.  Its 
head  is  small,  deflexed  beneath,  and  closely  set  upon  the 
thorax.  The  proboscis,  which  is  placed  so  far  back  as  almost 
to  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  thorax,  is  somewhat  infiexed, 
and  is  composed  of  the  mandibles  and  maxill®,  which  are  very 
slender  and  elongated,  inclosed  in  the  labium,  which  is  formed 
into  a  canal  of  four  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  well  adapted  to 
piercing  vegetable  tissues.  The  labium  is  long  and  pointed. 
The  antennas  are  long,  composed  of  six  joints ;  the  two  basal 
stout  and  oblong  (the  first  stoutest,  the  second  short  and 
stout],  the  third  longest  with  irregular  warty  projections.  The 
remaining  joints  are  shorter  than  the  third,  and  do  not  differ 
materially  from  each  other  in  length;  the  last  is  slightly 
forked  near  the  base.  The  eyes  are  entire,  prominent,  and 
semi-globose,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  facets, 
and  containing  a  dark  red  pigment.  The  simple  eyes  (when 
they  exist)  are  three  in  number,  and  form  a  large  obtuse 
triangle  ;  but  in  many  species  I  think  the  simple  eyes  are 
absent,  especially  in  the  wingless  members  of  the  species, 
whilst  in  winged  females,  if  not  absent,  they  are  often  very 
rudimentary.  The  thorax  is  oval,  with  the  prothorax  forming 
a  transverse  collar.  The  abdomen  is  "  elongate-conic,"  and 
on  the  fifth  segment  is  furnished  with  an  elongated  tubercle 
or  pap  on  either  side ;  these  tubercles  are  somewhat  scaly 
towards  the  termination,  the  end  is  trumpet-shaped,  and  from 
them  there  at  times  exudes  a  clear,  alkaline,  saccharine  fiuid. 
Situated  by  the  anus  I  believe  there  is  an  organ  which  I  should 
be  inclined  to  look  upon  as  a  pygidium ;  in  some  species,  how- 
ever, this  is  more  marked  than  in  others.  The  legs,  six  in 
number,  are  long,  especially  the  hindermost  pair ;  the  tarsi  are 
two-jointed,  the 'first  joint  being  shorter  than  Uie  second,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  two  hooked  claws.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  aphida  are  wingless.  The  winged  memb^  are 
usually  (though  irregularly)  more  marked  with  black,  espedally 
on  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  the  thorax  is  larger,  and  projects 
more  above  the  abdomen,  which  is  usually  smaller,  even  in  the 
winged  fem^es.  The  wings  are  four  in  number,  the  anterior 
pair  mudi  larger  than  the  posterior ;  when  at  rest  thev  are 
placed  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
Anterior  have  a  strong  subcostal  nerve  terminating  near  the 
apex  in  a  broad  stigma,  and  giving  off  three  oblique  nerves, 
the  last  of  which  is  forked  twice ;  on  the  posterior  edge  is  a 
membrane,  to  which,  when  in  use,  three  minute  booklets, 
situated  near  the  apex  of  the  posterior  wings,  attach  them- 


selves. The  posterior  wings  are  small,  with  two  oblique 
nerves  and  the  hooklets  just  mentioned. 

Much  has,  I  believe,  been  said  and  written  upon  the  repro- 
duction of  these  insects;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  all 
authorities  are  agreed  that  in  the  spring,  the  wanning  snn, 
and  atmosphere  generally,  act  upon  the  minute  red  or  black 
eggs  laid  by  the  insects  on  twigs  and  branches  in  the  previous 
autumn.  In  due  course  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
aphis  emerges  wingiees :  after  changing  its  skin  some  three  or 
perhaps  four  times,  it  commences,  without  interposition  of  a 
male,  to  give  birth  to  living  wingless  young,  who  in  their  torn 
become  mothers,  and  so  tiie  Imeage  descends  to  the  tenth 
generation.  I  believe  some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
the  number  of  generations  that  may  transpire  before  a  winged 
member  appears.  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  number  as 
irregular,  but  have  given  the  number  which  I  have  bred  myself, 
which  I  think  corresponds  with  Bonnet's  observations.  The 
tenth  lineal  desoendent,  at  its  birth,  appears  similar  to  its  pre- 
decessors, but  at  the  last  change  but  one  of  its  skin  it  possoasos 
rudimentaiv  wings,  whilst  on  the  final  change  taking  plaoe, 
the  wings  become  fully  developed.  The  general  imprasdon 
appears  to  be  that  the  winged  insects  are  the  perfect  male  and 
femide,  appearing  only  in  the  autumn,  and  that  the  winged 
females  produce  eggs  only,  and  that  after  having  tnteroourse 
with  a  male.  I  believe  this  is  correct  so  far,  that  winged 
insects  are  usually  more  numerous  in  the  autumn,  and  at  that 
period  many  of  the  females  are  unproductive  until  they  have 
mtercourse  with  a  male,  alter  which  they  lay  eggs.  But 
winged ,  females  do  exist  throughout  the  summer,  thou^ 
possibly  lees  numerous  than  in  the  autumn,  and  they  do  not 
lay  eggs,  but  produce  living  young  without  the  interposition  of 
a  male :  moreover,  they  produce  young  during  the  larval  and 
pupal  stages,  the  young  never  becoming  winged,  but  Uving  and 
multiplying  in  the  manner  usual  with  aphides.  I  have  Imown 
eggs  to  hatch  the  same  autumn  that  they  were  laid,  in  eonae- 
quence,  1  believe,  of  warm  weather  setting  in  after  some  weeks 
of  cold.  As  aphides  die  off  in  cold  weather,  I  regard  the  lay- 
ing o!  eggs  simply  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  species  for  the 
following  year ;  the  times  when  these  eggs  are  laid  I  consider 
to  be  dependent  upon  temperature  and  atmospheric  changes. 
The  multiplication  of  these  insects  must  naturally  be  very 
large,  although  different  statements  are  made  as  regards  the 
aiverage  rate  at  which  young  are  produced ;  one  authority  says 
it  is  about  three  per  diem,  whilst  another  authority  states  the 
average  rate  of  production  to  be  fourteen  per  diem.  Schrank, 
starting  from  Bonnet's  observations,  calculates  the  progeny  of 
a  single  aphis  during  one  summer  at  23,740,000;  whilst 
B6aumur  sasrs  the  offspring  of  a  single  aphis  will  amount  to 
6,904,900,000.  I  will  offer  no  coounent  on  these  large  figures, 
but  as  regards  the  daily  average  I  may  say  I  have  never 
observed  any  aphis  that  produced  young  every  day,  those  I 
have  watched  having  brought  forth  Htters,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  at  intervids  of  from  three  to  five  days,  the 
litter  consisting  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  individuals ;  and  I 
believe  the  periods  of  production  and  number  of  young,  are 
considerably  influenced  by  temperature,  Ac.  In  wingless 
females  I  have  frequently  counted  from  thirty  to  fifty  young 
in  various  stages  of  development,  whiUt  twenty  to  thirty 
appears  to  be  about  the  limits  of  young  in  the  winged  indi- 
viduals. 

Aphides  are  generally  looked  upon  as  being  exceedingly 
stupid,  and  devoid  of  maternal  feeling.  Although  general  Bp- 
pearances  are  against  their  possessing  much  attadiment  for 
their  young,  I  have  seen  instances  where  their  actions  would 
seem  to  show  at  least  some  care  for  their  offspring.  When  the 
sap  fails  in  any  particular  branch  or  leaf  upon  which  a  family 
has  been  fe^ng,  I  have  seen  the  parent  emigrating  with  her 
family  on  her  back  and  clinging  to  her  antenniB.  I  was  rather 
curious  to  see  if  this  was  at  the  will  of  the  parent,  the  oaprioe 
of  the  children,  or  by  mutual  consent ;  and  to  this  end  I  took 
a  mother,  who  was  walking  along  with  four  of  her  children  on 
her  back,  and  placed  them  separately  on  a  glass  slip  on  the 
stage  of  my  microscope,  parent  and  offspring  being  close 
together.  The  mother  immediately  extended  one  of  her  front 
legs,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  by  means  of  which  the 
little  ones  mounted,  three  to  her  back,  and  one  climbed  on  to 
her  antennae.  With  a  fine  camel's-hair  brush  I  then  removed 
two  of  the  young  from  their  resting-place.  The  mother,  ap- 
parently as  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  the  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained, commenced  walking  in  a  serpentine  manner  across  the 
slip,  with  her  antennas  close  to  the  surface  of  the  g^ass ;  she 
shortly  found  her  lost  little  ones,  when  the  same  process  of  as- 
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eending  to  a  place  of  safeftywaB  gone  through :  the  parent  then 
set  off  in  a  Btraight  line,  waging  her  antennas  in  the  air  with 
the  peonliar  motion  eommon  to  aphides,  seeking  some  locality 
more  congenial  to  aphidian  taste. 

Wherever  there  is  vegetation — roots,  branches,  leaves, 
flowers,  or  imit,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  aphides  will 
oeeor,  tdthoogh  I  have  no  donbt  exoeptions  to  the  devastations 
oi  this  tiny  pligae  of  the  field  and  garden  may  be  fonnd. 
Amongst  the  most  destmotive  of  these  insects  may  be  mentioned 
the  Hop  and  Potato  fly,  both  of  them  akin  to  onr  type,  the 
Bose  aphis.  There  wonld  appear  to  be  as  mnoh  variety  in 
the  insects  as  in  their  habitat : — ^long  and  short  antennsB ;  long 
and  short  legs;  winged  and  wingless;  long  tnberdes,  short 
inbercles,  and  no  tubercles ;  these  features  will  be  found  sub- 
ject to  innumerable  modifications  as  well  as  form,  size,  and 
colour  of  head,  proboscis,  eyes,  and  body.  A  very  peculiar 
fonn  of  insect  from  the  Walnut  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  hairs 
on  the  head  and  legs ;  its  appearance  would  almost  induce  one 
to  suppose  it  to  be  a  form  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
Boee  aphis  and  the  well-known  leaf  insect :  but  the  peculiar 
Uf  e-bistozy  of  the  latter  would  cause  it  to  be  reckoned  as  an 
abortion  rather  than  a  natural  form  of  aphis.  A  very  peculiar 
form  of  hind-leg  will  be  found  on  several  varieties  of  aphidie 
living  at  the  roots  of  plants.  The  tibia  is  as  short  as,  or  in 
some  eases  shorter  than,  that  of  the  front  legs,  the  first  joint 
of  the  tarsus  is  short,  but  the  second  is  exceedingly  long, 
almost  as  long  as  the  tibia.  The  hind  leg  of  an  aphis  taken 
from  the  root  of  the  Endive  shows  this  peculiarity.  The  too- 
well-known  American  blight  belongs  to  a  class  of  aphidsB,  dis- 
tingoished  by  their  wool-bearing  bodies,  and  the  absence  of 
tubercles.  Tins  class  is  generally  said  to  be  wingless  in  all 
its  stages,  and  dependant  upon  the  wind  for  transportation 
to  new  homes.  I  have,  however,  captured  a  woolly  aphis 
with  wings,  but  cannot  name  its  habitat,  as  I  took  it  on  the 
TOig. 

I  can  find  no  difl'erence  in  appearance  between  insects  taken 
from  widely  different  trees  ;  for  example,  one  taken  from  the 
Oak  was  found  to  correspond  with  another  taken  on  the  Larch. 
Hence,  speaking  of  insects  as  oak-apMs,  Ac,  leaves  one  in  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt  as  to  the  individual  insect  spoken  of, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  classification  being  in  so  crude  a 
condition  it  is  very  difficult  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
speeiea  and  varieties.  I  have,  however,  found  aphidsB  pre- 
senting more  or  less  distinctive  features  on  the  Apple,  Mil- 
foil, Oats,  Wych  Elm,  Walnut,  Sow-thistle,  Lime,  Calceolaria, 
Larch,  Plum,  Maple,  Thistle,  Barberry,  Scotch  Pine,  Potato, 
Oak,  Spindle  tree,  Sycamore,  Juniper,  Dock,  Geranium, 
Honeysuckle,  Canary  Grass,  Bose,  Willow,  Fir,  Sow-thistle 
rooty  Hop,  Mallow,  Privet,  Parsnip  root.  Pea,  Birch,  Endive 
root.  Cabbage,  Wheat,  Poppy,  and  Grass  root,  and  I  believe 
326  species  are  catalogued  and  described  at  the  British 
Museum. 

The  affection  and  care  shown  for  aphidsB  by  ants  are  well 
knovm ;  where  the  "  green  fly "  is  numerous,  bodies  of  ants 
may  often  be  seen  carrying  them  away  to  the  captors'  under- 
gromid  dwellings,  the  ants  holding  their  prisoners  by  the  skin 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen ;  some  assert  that 
it  is  only  one  species  of  aphis  that  is  thus  cared  for  by  the  ant, 
but  this  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  I  rather  think  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  locality  of  the  ant's  nest,  and  what  tree 
or  plant-roots  run  through  the  habitation.,  This  one  staunch 
friend  is  however  amply  compensated  for  by  innumerable 
enemies ;  a  group  of  aphides  is  a  dainty  dish  for  most  small 
birds,  who  search  them  out  and  nibble  them  up  with  evident 
gnato.  Many  of  the  Ichneumon  flies  seek  the  aphis  to  lay 
their  eggs  in.  The  stricken  aphis  usually  separates  itself  from 
the  herd,  and  as  the  larva  of  the  fly  grows,  it  swells  and  be- 
cornea  gouty  in  appearance ;  ultimately  it  dies,  as  the  fly  is 
ready  to  leave  its  host,  which  has  then  become  a  distorted 
homy  shell.  Many  people  mistake  the  oast  skin  of  the  aphis 
for  the  corpses  of  those  attacked  by  the  fly ;  it  seems  odd  that 
such  mistimes  should  be  made,  as  the  one  seems  to  me  no 
more  like  the  other,  than  a  dead  Daniel  Lambert  would  re- 
semble a  suit  of  cast-off  clothes.  Ladybirds,  both  in  the 
larval  and  perfect  state,  feed  largely  upon  Aphidie,  but  per- 
haps the  worst  inseet  enemy  they  have  is  the  liuva  of  the  Lace- 
wing  fly:  this  is  a  near  relation  to  the  Ant-Lion,  bearing  some 
relation  to  it  about  the  jaws,  which  gives  it  a  hungry,  cruel, 
and  malignant  look,  although  its  appearance  in  no  way  beUes 
its  oharacter.  I  believe  the  aphis  has  another  and  most  deadly 
foe  in  disease.  I  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
brood  I  had  died-off ,  so  I  carefully  watched  one  of  them  to  tzy 


and  discover  the  cause.  I  found  (that  usually  after  changing 
a  skin)  the  aphis  was  more  pearly-coloured  than  usual,  then 
changed  to  the  colour  of  pale  ultramarine  ash,  and  then  to  a 
dirty  reddish  yellow ;  the  opaque  green  layer  or  middle  skin 
of  the  insect  appeared  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  blood  could  be 
seen  circulatixig  in  the  interior  of  the  insect.  Bed-coloured 
globules  then  appeared  in  the  fluid,  after  which  a  slight  down, 
covered  the  outside  of  the  skin,  and  the  aphis  shortly  tucked 
its  legs  under  it  and  died.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  positively 
that  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  such  was  the  case. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  aphis  is 
the  gardener;  he  fumigates,  powders,  syringes,  dips,  and 
brushes  his  plants,  but  still  does  not  entirely  rid  himself  of  hiff 
pests ;  although  when  the  area  is  Hmited  he  meets  with  partial 
success ;  stUl  in  the  Hop  garden  and  Potato  field  but  Uttle  can 
be  done  to  check  these  rapidly  multiplying  destroyers  of  the 
cultivator's  profits.  Where  the  result  is  most  disastrous,  the 
less  appears  capable  of  being  done  to  check  the  ravages  of  this 
tiny  destroyer.  Fumigation,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
put  into  practice,  and  other  methods  of  destruction  may  be 
considered  as  of  little  use  where  large  quantities  of  plants  are 
close  together :  the  probability  then  is  that  the  best  mode  of 
securing  ourselves  against  the  damaging  attacks  of  the  aphis  is 
to  encourage  the  preservation  and  multiplication  of  insects  that 
prey  upon  them,  such  as  the  Ladybird  and  Lacewing  fly. — 
{English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science,  Extracts  from  cu 
Lecture  by  Mr,  E.  P.  Pett.) 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KirCHEM   OASDEM. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  been  particularly  favourable  for  planting  out  the  main 
autumn  and  winter  crops.  Where  Broccolis  are  planted  between 
Peas  a  narrow  space  snonld  be  dug  for  them  if  the  ^und  is 
very  hard ;  the  rest  of  it  can  be  dug  and  the  intermediate  rows 
of  plants  put  in  when  the  Peas  are  off.  As  the  heads  of  Arti- 
chokes are  taken  the  stems  should  be  cut  dose  to  the  roots ;  clear 
the  stools  from  decayed  leaves,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the 
BoU  about  them  with  the  hoe.  No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
getting  out  those  varieties  of  Broccoli  which  come  in  during 
the  autumn ;  they  may  now  take  the  place  of  the  earl^  Peas^ 
Earth-up  the  OatUiflowers  that  were  planted  at  the  beginning 
of  last  month ;  plant  more  fer  use  in  the  autumn.  The  main 
crops  of  Celery  should  now  be  planted  out;  loosen  the  earth 
about  the  early  crop,  and  give  it  good  supplies  of  water  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  the  soil  quite  moist.  Keep 
the  linings  of  tiie  Cucumber  frames  made  up,  so  as  to  afford  a 
gentle  warmth  through  the  bed,  for  however  warm  the  weather 
may  be,  this  is  necessary  to  procure  fine  handsome  fruit.  As 
soon  as  the  tops  of  Oaarlic  and  Shallots  begin  to  die  pull  up  the 
roots ;  after  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  ground  a  day  or  two 
to  dry,  tie  them  in  bundles,  and  hang  them  in  a  root-cellar* 
Another  sowing  of  Lettuce  should  be  made  in  drills  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain;  a  littie  of  the  Paris  White  and  Bath  Cos 
may  be  sown  at  the  same  time.  Save  and  prepare  horse  drop- 
pings for  Mushroom  beds  to  produce  through  the  autumn  and 
winter;  take  care  that  the  newly-made  spawn  bricks  are  tho- 
roughly dry  before  being  laid  by.  Sow  a  few  rows  of  Spina^sh 
to  keep  up  a  succession,  thin  the  preceding  crop,  and  Keep  it 
watered  in  dry  weather.  Thin-out  the  last  sowing  of  Turnips 
to  a  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  and  as  the  weather  is  now  favour- 
able, the  main  autumn  crop  may  be  sown. 

ntUIT  OABnXN. 

Protect  fruit  from  birds  by  covering  the  trees  with  nets. 
Where  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  required  to  be  kept  on  the 
trees  late  in  the  season,  tiiey  should  be  matted-up.  Finally  thin 
wall  fruit.  Keep  the  shoots  of  the  trees  neatiy  laid  in.  Do  not 
uncover  tiie  fnut  more  than  is  necessary.  Give  espalier  trees 
their  summer  pruning.  Keep  fruit  borders  frequently  hoed  and 
raked.  Pinch  out  the  poiQt  of  the  present  year's  wood  of  the 
Fig  before  nailing-in*  Stop  and  nail-in  Vines,  and  continue 
to  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  green  fly.  When  new 
Strawberry  plantations  are  intended,  prepare  the  ground  by  deep 
trenching  and  well  manuring  with  rotten  dun^.  Layer  into 
8-inch  pots  a  sufficient  number  of  the  desired  kmds  of  plants 
for  the  purpose.  This  littie  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  first  year's  crop. 

#LOWSB  OABDEM. 

The  recentiy-planted  beds  will  still  require  watching  to  get 
the  plants  in  them  fairly  on  the  start.  The  heavy  rains  of  the 
last  month  have  chilled  the  ground,  and  some  of  the  more 
tender  or  badly-rooted  plants  look  sickly.  As  the  grounds  and 
shrubberies  are  much  frequented  by  company  at  this  season,  pay 
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more  fttimtion  in  keeping  the  greatest  neatneei  and  order  in 
every  ^ert  where  there  are  hands  to  admit  of  it.  Flowering 
fhroM  tm  they  go  oat  of  bloom  should  have  their  dead  flowers, 
^.,  removed,  and  be  sUghtly  cut  back.  For  the  same  reason 
remove  the  seed  pods  from  Khododendrons,  tree  Pasonies,  &c. 
These  little  attentions  (where  they  can  be  given  without  infring- 
ing on  more  important  matters)  will  be  attended  by  an  increased 
|[rowth  of  the  phmt,  and  a  greater  eenainty  of  their  bloom- 
ing every  season.  The  propagation  of  Carnations,  Piootees, 
ClJovas,  Sic.,  should  not  be  lon^  delayed.  As  cuttingB  of  the 
young  grass  will  suooeed  at  this  season,  a  slight  hotbed  should 
oe  made,  on  which  place  a  few  inehee  of  very  sandy  compost ; 
Select  the  weakest  grass  for  cuttings,  and  place  an  sir-tight 
hand-glass  over  them.  The  strongest  shoote  left  will  answer 
ior  layering.  The  present  is  the  favourable  time  for  putting  in 
puttings  of  all  the  more  showy  herbaceous  plants,  selecting  for 
the  purpose  the  small  shoots  not  furnished  with  bloom.  A 
north  border  is  a  suitable  place  to  strike  quickly.  Pansies  for 
■autumn  blooming  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Hedges 
•hould  be  well  cut-in  with  the  shears.  As  a  deciduous  plant  for 
hedges,  nothing  is  better  than  the  Turkey  or  hybrid  Liucombe 
Oak ;  and  Tazodiom  sempervirens  will  be  found  a  most  eligible 
slant  for  making  evergreen  hedges,  as  it  grows  quickly,  bears 
the  knife  well,  and  has  an  acoreeable  appearance.  Push  Dahlias 
on  by  watering  freely  when  tne  weather  is  dry,  also  assist  them 
by  mulching  the  ground  with  decayed  stable  manure.  Take 
«are  that  the  plants  do  not  chafe  where  attached  to  the  blooming- 
sticks. 

GRBBITHOVSB  AND  OONSBBVATOBT. 

Buring  the  time  when  house  climbers  are  in  an  active  state, 
make  it  a  rule  to  go  over  them  frequently,  that  they  may  not 
^ow  into  a  confused  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of  climbers 
in  pots,  which  require  attention  for  the  same  reason  every  few 
•days.  Any  shootB  which  have  done  flowering  should  be  cut 
back  and  a  crowded  growth  avoided.  A  number  of  hardwooded 
plants  which  were  cut  back  some  weeks  since  will  now  have 
reoovered  themselves  and  be  commencing  a  firesh  growth.  This 
is  theproper  time  to  shift  into  larger  pots  any  plants  requiring 
it.  CareiuUy  loosen  the  outside  roots  with  a  small  pointed 
stick.  Alter  potting  keep  the  plants  closer  for  a  few  days  and 
•yring^  them  daily,  Dut  avoid  ^ving  any  more  water  to  the  roots 
than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  old  ball  moist.  To  prevent 
watering  so  auickly  after  potting,  mind  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants  are  well  moistened  before  being  potted.  The  greenhouse 
plants  out  of  doors  will  require  the  canvas  or  tarpauling  being 
4rawn  over  them  during  hewr^  rains.  Those  still  remaining  in 
the  house  must  have  abundance  of  air.  Watch  narrowly  fer 
^een  fly,  which  often  does  considerable  dama^  to  snoh  things 
ae  Leschenaultias  before  it  is  found.  Fumigate  or  wash  wiu 
veak  tobacco  water  wherever  there  is  the  lesst  indication  of  its 
•ppearanee.  Whenever  room  ooeurs  in  plant  houses  take  a  few 
«f  the  most  forward  Fuchsias.  Japan  Lilies,  and  Gladioli  to 
assist  in  keeping-up  the  floral  oisplay.  Bmgmansiss  and  other 
^vigorous-growing  plants  should  De  frequently  assisted  with 
manure  water,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  inseete. 
tlse  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  them  under  before  the  plants  oome 
into  bloom.  Orange  trees  and  many  lar^  specimen  plants  re- 
quire less  water  about  this  time,  but  diminish  the  quantity  very 
gradually.  If  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  are  now  all  of  the  true 
greenhouse  kinds,  give  them  as  much  air  as  the  house  will  admit : 
But  if,  as  is  generally  th^  case  at  this  time,  they  are  a  mixed 
•eelleotion  of  half  stove  plants  and  annuals,  you  must  keep 
ihem  elose  at  night  with  a  very  damp  atmosphere,  and  you  may 
let  the  house  get  well  heated  oy  the  sun  before  jrou  give  air  in 
€k|e  morning.  Training  and  staking  plants,  surfaeing  pots,  and 
similar  routine  business,  need  not  be  recapitulated. 

BTovn. 
For  the  next  six  weeks  or  two  months,  according  to  the 
weather,  stove  plants  ought  to  have  more  air  and  light  than  at 
«ny  other  period.  After  this  time,  therefore,  shade  as  little  as 
possible,  with  the  exception  of  Orchids  or  young  and  newly-pro- 
liagated  plants.  Seeds  of  those  splendid  Oietodendrona  which 
makesucn  a  fine  display  at  summer  exhibitions,  should  be  sown 
as  early  this  month  as  possible ;  they  will  flower  at  this  time 
aext  year  or  earlier,  and  seedling  plants  are  much  easier  to 
■lanaae  than  these  from  cuttings.  So  far  as  Orchids  are  oon- 
oemed,  those  showing  indications  of  matured  growth  may  be 
first  removed  to  the  cool  end  of  the  house  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
•fterwards  placed  io  quarters  where  the  temperature  and  atmo- 
cpherio  moisture  will  not  interfere  with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
plant  towards  a  state  of  rest.  Dendrobiums  and  others  of  that 
class  shoqld  be  grown-on  till  the  shoots  are  of  sufficient  length. 
Wash  any  plants  infested  with  insects  with  a  kther  of  common 
brown  soap,  using  a  sponge  for  the  puipose. 

PITS  ANB  raAMESl 

When  rooted  cuttings  are  potted-off  Ihey  should  be  removed 
to  a  tsama  by  themselves,  where  they  must  be  shaded  until 
Ihey  wake  freah  roots.  Bud  Lemon  and  Orange  stocks  if  the 
bar*  nuaa  freely.    Put  ia  cutttags  of  Ohryaa»tham  ama  to  pro- 


duce dwarf  plants.    Bepot  rooted  plants  as  they  require  it.— 

W.  KXANK.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WBBK. 
Since  writinff  last  week's  doings  we  have  had  two  refreshing 
showers ;  in  all  0.88  inch  of  rain  fell.  We  had  just  determined 
to  begin  watering  in  earnest,  as  bedding  plants  and  florists' 
flowers,  as  well  as  Peas  in  the  Idtohen  ffarden.  were  showing 
evident  signs  of  distress—indeed,  not  only  in  the  gardens,  but 
in  the  fields  was  the  want  beginning  to  be  felt.  Potatoes  and 
other  green  crops  are  now  making  giant  strides  towards  full 
development.  Some  of  us  were  grumbling  very  much  at  the 
backwardness  of  the  season ;  we  ought  now  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  and  be  truly  thankful  for  the  present  propitious 
weather. 

SITCHXll  OABDBH. 

Although  we  have  been  incessantlv  working  amongst  all  crops, 
and  runmng  the  hoe  through  all  the  borders,  we  noticed  that 
some  wec(,dE  had  been  left,  and  where  they  showed  signs  of 
running  to  seed  a  man  with  a  basket  soon  cleared  a  large  spaoe 
bypullmg  them  out  with  his  hands.  We  also  seized  the  op- 
portunity, when  the  walks  were  wet,  to  pick  out  the  weeds.  It 
ui  of  little  use  weeding  walks  when  they  are  dry  and  hard ;  it 
takes  much  longer  to  get  over  them,  and  not  only  so,  but  many 
weeds  are  broken  over,  and  will  grow  again  as  soon  as  rain 
comes.  We  also  planted  out  Broiiaela  Sprouts,  Savoys,  hardy 
Greens,  Celery,  &c. 

The  Asparagus  beds  having  become  full  of  young  seedling 
AiiparafUB  plants,  we  had  them  forked  out  before  the  beds  were 
too  thickly  covered  with  the  "  grass  "  of  the  old  plants ;  the  hoe 
run  over  afterwards  made  ^em  right  for  this  season.  Much  of 
the  early-planted-out  Celery  has  run  to  seed ;  in  some  instances 
whole  rows  had  to  be  pulled  out  and  replaced  with  later-sown 
plants. 

TEurr  AND  roBomo  bousbs. 

Pinas.— We  have  been  removing  some  of  the  largest  plants 
and  those  showing  fruit  from  a  succession  house  into  the  fniiting 
l^ouse,  to  replace  those  which  have  ripened-ofi  their  fruit. 
Where  tiiere  are  only  small  houses  and  few  of  them,  the  best 
way  to  obtain  a  succession  of  fruit  is  to  remove  a  few  plants 
into  the  fruiting  house,  keeping  those  which  are  throwing  up 
fruit  and  ripening  it  off  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  placing 
those  that  have  yet  to  throw  up  fruit  at  the  other  end,  where 
they  can  have  slightly  different  treatment  afforded  to  them. 
Admit  air  freely  into  the  house  where  the  fruiting  plants  are. 

In  the  early  vineries  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pinch- 
out  all  the  young  growths  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  to 
keep  the  leaves  free  from  red  spider.  In  the  late  houses  the 
same  attention  has  been  given  to  stopping  the  lateral  growths. 
We  are  particular  to  stop  the  growths  as  soon  as  they  are  formed 
— ^that  is,  if  the  roof  of  the  house  is  weU  furnished  with  leaves ; 
if  this  is  not  the  case  the  laterals  are  trained  to  the  wires  to 
fill  up  any  vacancy.  Other  Qrape-growers  have  different 
methods.  On  one  oooasion  we  saw  strong  canes  under  and  over 
the  hot- water  pipes,  running  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
all  directions,  as  well  as  coming  down  the  back  wall,  while  the 
roof  of  the  house  was  densely  covered  with  foliage.  This  treat- 
ment was  to  cause  the  formation  of  roots,  which  no  doubt  it 
did,  as  the  more  foliage  and  growth  allowed  the  greater  will  be 
the  increase  in  the  root-action ;  but  we  only  mention  the  system 
to  express  our  disapproval  of  it.  In  the  second  house  we  must 
mention  two  sorts  of  Orapes  that  are  good  this  year— viz., 
€K>lden  Champion  and  Boyal  Ascot.  The  first-named  has  been 
finer  than  we  ever  had  it,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  has 
proved  to  be  so  uncertain  that  we  cannot  recommend  it.  Boyal 
Aaoot  has  been  partieularly  fine  in  bloom  and  sise  of  berry,  but 
it  is  not  so  fine  in  flavour  as  most  of  the  others,  and  has  the 
fault  of  being  attacked  by  red  spider  sooner  than  most  of  the 
old  sorts. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — ^Melons  have  been  generally  good 
this  year,  although  the  season  has  been  rather  unfavourable  for 
them ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  system  of  grow- 
ing them  trained  to  wires  is  more  generally  adopted  than  it  used 
to  be.  The  old  system  of  planting  on  a  mouna  of  earth  over  a 
dung  bed  in  narrow  lean-to  pits,  and  the  plants  trained  over 
the  surface,  is  not  good  and  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  Our 
first  house  is  done,  and  the  second  nearly  so ;  and  as  they  are 
required  for  other  purposes,  we  shall  not  plant  again,  otherwise 
had  Uie  plants  been  ready  in  good-sized  pots  another  crop  could 
have  been  easily  obtained  in  August.  There  is  one  thing  should 
be  noticed  here,  and  that  is  the  rapidity  with  which  any  insect 
pest  spreads  on  Melon  plants.  We  have  notioed  a  house  <^ 
nealthy  pUmts,  which  were  apparently  free  from  red  spider,  in 
about  ten  days  entirely  ruined  by  tiua  pest.  We  had  a  new  ex- 
perience in  this  during  the  present  season,  by  having  one  house 
attacked  by  green  fly;  this  of  course  can  easily  be  destroyed  by 
fumigation.  Bed  spidmr  muat  be  stringed  off  before  it  spreaas 
too  much.  The  Guoumbers  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  thing 
from  week  to  week,  as  one  house  contmues  to  supply  us  with 
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fruit  from  the  8&me  plants  all  the  year  Tound;  about  a  dozeti 
fruit  are  sometimea  cnt  at  one  time,  and  laid  up  in  the  fmit 
loom,  which  giTes  ns  an  opportunity  to  thin-ont  the  Bhoots  more 
freely,  and  to  ont  off  any  old  leaves  that  may  become  infested 
with  thzips  or  spider.  Tfarips  are  very  destmotiTB  in  Gncnmber 
hooses,  and  are  not  easily  destroyed ;  fnmigating  the  house  two 
or  three  times  in  sncoession  with  tobacco  smoke  will  keep  them 
imder,  but  it  is  best  to  continne  fumigation  -ontil  they  are  quite 
destroyed. 

COKBXBTA'TOBT  AMD  PLANT  8T0VS. 

There  is  continuous  work  here  in  the  way  of  re-arranging 
plants,  as  the  flowers  are  not  so  lasting  as  they  are  in  cool 
weather;  but  we  do  not  care  so  much  for  flowers  here,  when  the 
floirar  garden  and  borders  are  at  their  best.  We  have  been  re- 
potting  Chinese  Primulas,  Tree  Carnations,  and  other  plants  of 
this  nature,  to  furnish  us  with  flowers  when  there  are  none  to  be 
bad  out  of  doors. 

Chrysanthemums  also  claim  attention  in  the  way  of  sticking 
and  t^g-out  the  shoots  of  specimen  plants.  The  young  shoots 
had  become  infested  with  aphides,  which  would  soon  hare 
checked  their  growth ;  they  were  dipped  in  tobacco  water,  which 
effectually  destroyed  the  aphides.  Some  dry  snuff  shaken  orer 
them  would  have  answered  the  same  purpose,  and  can  be  more 
readily  applied.  We  have  also  very  nearly  finished  potting  all 
of  them  m  their  bloominn^  pots.  Those  intended  for  cut  flowers 
were  placed  three  plants  in  11  or  13-inch  pots,  and  a  few  pairs 
of  plants  in  9  and  10-inch  pots.  The  specimen  plants  were 
potted  in  various- sized  pots  from  8  inches  up  to  16  inches  inside 
aiameter.  The  pots  are  always  crocked  witn  oyster-shells,  and 
the  fiame  material  pounded-down  serves  to  mix  with  the  oom- 
post.in  which  the  plants  are  potted. 

VLOWXB  OABDZir. 

The  beds  are  now  at  their  best,  and  much  care  is  taken  to 
piek  off  all  decaying  flowers  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  fade. 
The  Bose  beds  and  borders  must  be  looked  over  every  third  day, 
as  decaying  Bosei  on  standard  or  dwarf  plants  cannot  be  per- 
mitted. Tiiey  are  free  from  green  fly  {his  year,  and  the  worm 
wbiefa  attacks  the  bud  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  nas  not  been  so 
trodUesome  to  us  as  it  is  sometimes.  Our  soil  is  not  adapted 
for  herbaceous  plants,  as  a  larffe  proportion  of  them  require  a 
soil  of  good  depth  and  of  some  nolaing  power.  Ix^  our  shallow 
gravelly  borders  they  require  much  attention,  espeoially  as 
regards  watering;  if  neglected  in  this  particular  many  of  the 
moore  delicate  die  alto|;ether.  In  all  gardens  where  things  are 
ej^peeted  to  be  done  m  first-rate  style,  and  where  labour  is 
highly  paid,  it  is  best  to  have  the  water  laid-on  to  all  parts  of 
the  gwiden,  so  that  hose  can  be  attached  and  the  water  spread 
over  the  ground  easily  and  quiokly. — J.  Douolab. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
•orreapondeiitB  of  the  "  Joamal  of  Hortiooltore,  Ootttge 
Gardener,  and  Country  Qentleman.'*  By  so  doing  thev 
are  anbjeeted  to  nnjustiflaUe  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
'  eommnnioationB  should  therefore  be  addressed  tole^f  to 
The  Editors  of  tTie  JowrruU  oj  HorticiOnire,  dbt,^  111,  Fleet 
Street^  London,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  redating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  snbjeete,  if  they  expeet  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  eonveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommnnieaticms.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  onee. 

N3. — ^ICany  questions  must  remain  unansirered  until  next 
week. 

Book  (Fidffet).~^Oar  **  Flower  Oaiden  ICiniial "  oonialaB  the  tiMtnMnt  of 
Pulaigonianu,  FaehdM,  Ao.  It  may  bo  bad  tree  \xf  port  from  oar  ofBoe  lor 
five  poatage  sumpt. 

Tanm  (JT.  P.}.— Wzltoto  Voam.  Webbar,  Osatial  Aipwum,  Ootent  Oardan 
liaiket. 

DsonAB  Cbdab  (<?.  B.  B.).— The  leaves  being  white  at  the  end  of  eaeh 
alM>ot,  it  is  only  a  sport,  oeeasloned,  probably,  by  the  roota  haTing  desoended 
layonrable  BoiL 


YuTOH  FBIZS&— Mr.  Wakefield,  who  took  the  first  prlae  for  Blaek  Oiapee 
on  tba  8rd  inrt  (lee  page  8),  is  gaxdeDer  to  F.  Qtethm,  Xaq.,  Bladon  House, 
Buzton-on-Trent,  not  Leamiiigt<m,  whenee,  howeyer,  he  sent  his  entry. 

Hbatiro  ▲  Smau.  OiUESiniovss  (J.  ITiZton).— Any  gas-rtove  with  a  9-ineh 
ixDg  of  flamee,  and  a  tube  to  eany  the  fames  into  the  open  air,  would  be 
iwliieifait  to  ezelade  froel  from  a  hoaae  U  feet  by  9  f «et. 

Snuwanans  U.  B.  O.).— Btu  tt  In  perfert  orderwe  eannot  name  Stiaw- 
hanisa,  th^  aire  too  slightly  dUfering;  bot  joor  two  beniea  were  redaeed  to 
a  palp,  and  the  box  Btnaning  with  tbatr  jnlee. 

IkosBS  WITH  Oaaait  Cbmtkbs  (M.  B.  ir.).>-XarIypiTming  and  eold  weadher 
in  Bprfng,  whieh  give  a  eheok  to  the  sap,  are  often  the  eaases  of  green  eyes  in 
theeentre  of  Boeea.  There  is,  we  fear,  no  royal  road  to  prerent  it.  It  is 
never  wise  to  leave  eariy-poshed  bads  on  the  plaats  at  pruning  time,  whieh 
many  do  for  the  sake  of  having  earlier  blooms. 

Bbxdumo  Gbbaiizvx  (ir.  V.  IF.).— It  is  not  eqnaltomany  of  BimUaareoloor 
andlsaL 


should  be  kept  in  a  eold  frame  if  they  axe  oat  of  flower  before  Hay,  and  aoM 
to  be  kept  there  with  abandanee  of  air  and  dae  euppUes  of  water  nntil  »» 
middle  of  that  month,  or  later  if  frosty.  They  should  then  be  pltinged  ottt- 
doors,  and  mast  be  well  supplied  with  water  thzooghout  the  summer.  If  Ih* 
not  is  sheltered  they  may  remain  ontU  wanted  for  foreing,  and  may  then  be 
lifted  Into  a  largar^sixed  pot.  Ours  under  this  treatment  increase  in  siM 
annually,  and  as  a  rule  pzoduoe  double  the  number  oi  splkee  of  bloom.  Theg^ 
are  In  large  pots— masses  giving  fifty  or  more  spikes  of  bloom. 

iMfsoviMa  Son  (Jdem).— The  soil  you  sent  us  is  very  banen,  bcAng  mosMy 
sand.  The  inseot  in  it— for  we  only  found  one— is  the  wiiewona.  To  destmir 
it  we  would  dxess  the  unoropped  ground  with  gas  lime  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
bushels  per  aore,  and  point  it  in  with  a  fork.  To  improve  the  land  we  should 
add  all  the  taify  loam  we  eould,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  a  good  rtrweslng 
oi  stable  or  farmyard  manure,  not  more  reduced  than  wiu  pemit  of  ite  befaift 
dug'in.  The  addition  of  fresh  soil  we  should  mort  rely  on,  applying  as  mnelk 
of  that  as  you  eould  procore,  also  ct  dune*  With  theoe  applieatioiis  Ihia 
autumn,  diu[-in  and  thrown  up  raof^ilj  for  tne  winter,  forking  over  in  ttoetf 
weather  in  February,  a  good  lining  in  March  (100  bushels  per  aete),  and  tsmkf 
ing-in,  we  think  you  may  next  year  put  in  the  varloas  kinda  of  Utehen-gardsft 
crops,  as  well  as  flowers,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Paae  Dx8Babsd  {A.  F.  A.).— The  Peas,  tram  your  deecriptioii,  are  8UlferiB^» 
Md  have  died,  from  the  coldness  of  the  soil  and  long-continued  cold  weatfaur. 
ours  have  not  died  they  have  suffered  to  a  cansideraUeeixtent,  havimgc 
yellow,  but  only  those  of  the  Wrinkled  If  arrow  sceUon.  The  beet 
means  of  saving  the  crop  in  fatare  would  be  to  dress  with  ^okllme  iA 
spitag,  and  point  it  In  before  sowing.  When  the  Peas  appear  above  grooad 
dust  them  and  the  soil  with  quicklime  every  week  or  ten  dayB  vntil  earthed. 
Yoa  will  not  find  them  die-off  next  year. 

TasATMBHT  OF  TuooLoa  AiiD  BiooLOB  PaXtAaooiRuHs  (FUl^t).—Tbm 
plants  are  best  shielded  from  powerful  sun,  hot  sun  being  fatal  fo  good  coloozw 
ing.  We  would  have  an  awning  of  tiffany  on  a  zoUer  to  let  up  and  down  hf  a- 
cord  and  pulley,  ustaig  It  only  during  bright  sun.  The  soil  we  advise  for  the 
Trioolore  is  fibrous  loam,  neither  heavy  nor  light,  three  parte,  leaf  aoil  one  p«xt» 
hair  apart  old  cow  dung, and  half  a  part  silver  sand  and  pieces  of  charcoal  la 
equal  proportions,  the  whole  well  mixed.  Be  careful  to  afford  good  drrinags, 
and  do  not  ovcrwater,  cepeoially  soon  after  potting,  and  yet  they  ehould  never 
be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  This  applies  more  particularly  to 
Bicoknu.  They  flhooM  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  have  abundance  of  ahr. 
We  do  not  advise  mixing  psat  with  the  wil  for  theee  Pelargoniums.  The 
plants  ftom  cuttings  of  last  year  abonld  soon  have  a  rert  bT  being  kept  diy». 
and  should  them  be  eut  down  like  other  Pdargoniums. 

Oraa  BtnccB  SHEtiTBXXlD  (Idem).— The  bondh  yoa  seat  us  is  shrivellel 
in  conseqaenee  of  the  Vine  roots  being  in  soil  of  a  much  lower  t«nperetux» 
than  that  in  whieh  the  leaves  ate  growing;  hence  the  ewp  is  not  furnishid 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  foliage.  The  only  remedy  le 
to  keep  the  tempereture  of  the  house  nther  low  by  a  free  admission  of  air  in 
hot  di^s  in  the  early  Steele,  or  until  the  Vinee  are  comiog  into  flower,  or  to- 
apply  heat  to  the  border. 

CncuiCBBR  Lbatbs  SpotTBD  (0.  TF.).->We  think  the  leaves  hsve  beea 
scorched  by  the  sun,  but  the  spotting  may  have  been  caused  by  the  fumiga- 
tion, llicy  exhibit  no  indications  ci  insects.  We  should  give  a  little  air 
early  in  the  day,  so  as  to  have  the  leaves  dry  when  the  sun  etrikes  powerfully 
them,  and  in  famlgating  be  osrefal  to  deliver  the  MMkke  cool  and  hot  tei» 


on 
strong. 


Put  flowen  of  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipee. 


Ivy  OvTOKas  (F.  J.). — ^Tou  may  put  In  eattlngs  of  the  yonng  shoots  of 
the  eumnt  year  as  soon  aa  they  become  firm,  whieh  thev  will  be  about  thi» 
time.  It  is  not  neceseaiy  to  have  a  portion  of  old  wood,  but  they  may  be 
out  into  pieces  of  6  inohee,  and  inserted  two- thirds  their  length  in  light  sandy 
soil  in  a  shady  border,  keeping  moist.  We  prefer  Che  short  stubby  shoots^ 
6  or  8  inchee  long. 

Monai&o  OmaitiBS  WuJLon  (I4ki»}.~-It  is  vsty  common  this  year,  whMk 
w«  attribute  to  the  h»«r«OQtlnaed  cold,  and  this  has  net  conduced  to  «!■» 

thorough  e«ttiji«  of  the  truU,  or  it  may  be  a  lueult  of  the  woodbdnglr 

f ectly  npened  lart  year,  owing  to  the  eold  and  wet  of  the  late  summ« 
autumn.  With  us  all  kinds  of  out-dow  fruits,  except  Apples,  have  set  veiy 
indifferently.  The  pinching  of  all  shoots  which  you  cannot  lay-in  is  right.. 
It  would  not  cause  the  fnit  tofaU. 

THtHHiwo  Pbass  (I«9M).-«We  diotdd  thin-out  the  fruit  in  each  ehislsr  to 
two  or  at  the  mort  three,  not  leaving  more  than  two  or  three  dosen  on  esAk 
tree.  The  fmit  will  be  fleer,  and  the  treee  will  not  be  Injuxed  by  the  arep 
named  if  you  feed  them  well  at  the  roote. 

<}ALiiS  ox  Maid  BLosBon  or  Oak  {€.  J,  <7.).-- The  galle  sent  appear  t» 
be  ehriveUed-np  Onnant  galls,  as  they  are  termed,  caneed  by  the  puacturea  oC 
Cynips  quercus-pedancoU.  The  gall  flies  will  appear  next  spring.  Male  guU 
flies  are  well  known.— L  O.  W. 

OAixa  OH  EuE  Lbatbs  (J.  B.  8liitfold).—'l!hB  very  numeNfUs  exereaosnees 
on  the  BIm  leaves  are  galls  fumed  by  »  plant-louse,  Aphis  gallaram  ulmU 
each  gall  being  inhabited  by  a  small  brood  of  ihe  young  of  theee  inseeta.'^ 
LO.W. 

Stbawbbbbixs  iKftt  BucHJMsiOR  {A,  C  S.).*~vlQomte88S  Heilcart  flS 
Thnry,  President,  Sir  Joeeph  Pastoo,  J>i.  Hogg,  and  Vtogmore  Late  PlnS» 
There  are  no  late  varietiss  of  Aspamgna. 

Abalba  ahd  OamiXEA  Oaurxmrn  (A  Very  Old  AitetfHier).— Wbse  Cb* 
growth  is  made  and  the  buds  set,  plaoe  the  plants  out  of  doore  cm  aahee,  ln» 
position  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  suffer  frosa 
want  of  water.  The  hot  and  dxy^conservatoxy  would  be  altogether  unsultalde, 
also  the  vineiy  after  the  growth  u  made. 

Oeubbabxas  and  Oalcxolauas  (Idem).— The  plants  would  thrive  mucb 
better  if  placed  on  aehes  on  a  shady  border  sheltered  from  winds,  and  ahouUl 
be  kept  moist.    A  hot  and  dry  conservatory  is  not  suited  to  them. 

TKAMSPLANTino  YioiXTB  [Idem).— You  msy  now  take  off  the  rooted  mnnars 
or  sueken  and  make  a  new  plantation,  shading  them  from  bri^t  son,  ibdA 
watering  in  dry  weather.    It  would  have  been  brtter  to  have  i^anted  then 


Hosss  Oamtfrnw  ahd  Btdajiobs  LsAtaa  I>bis]>-o»  {J.  B.).— Hot  know** 
ing  more  than  the  fart  that  the  leevee  are  dead,  we  can  only  say,  that  aathste 
are  no  fungi  i^on  the  specimens  sent,  we  surmise  that  the  xoote  have  de- 
scended hito  an  obnoxious  soil. 

Obafbs  Bpottho  {An  Orphan  Gardener).- Bemove  all  the  jotted  benles 
and  water  the  roots  of  the  Vinee  copiously  with  tepid  water  onee  a-fortaight, 
and  the  alternate  week  with  very  weak  liquid  manure. 
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DiwnxamsHnxa  Carvatiors,  Piootzeb,  and  Pihks  (J.  TT.).— GMDfttion 
marks  are  in  flakes  or  ribbons  of  oolonr  from  oentro  to  edge,  and  throngh  the 
edge ;  and  the  more  dense  these  ribbons,  or  stripes,  or  flakes  of  oolonr  are,  and 
the  more  distinct  the  white  ground  between  them,  the  better,  and  the  more 
equally  divided  as  to  qaantitj  they  are  the  better.  As  the  petals  ara 
broader  as  they  approach  the  outer  edge,  so  also  are,  or  shoold  be,  both  the 
oolonr  and  the  white.  They  are  diiided  into  classes  called  Bizaires  and 
Flakes,  the  former  having  two  ooloors  of  stripe  besides  the  white,  the  latter 
only  one  colour.  These  Bizarres  and  Flakes  are  subdivided,  there  being 
purple  flakes,  rose  flakes,  and  scarlet  flakes ;  and  among  the  Bizarres,  scarlet 
Dlaarres,  which  have  scarlet  stripes,  and  a  seoond  colour,  which  is  considered 
better  iot  a  rich  contrast  of  black,  and  approaches  to  it ;  then  purple  bisarres, 
which  have  purple  stripes,  with  a  light  pink  or  rose,  or  some  other  eolour, 
fanning  a  contrast.  The  Piootee  has  the  colour  only  on  the  edge,  and  broad 
or  narrow,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  ramifying  towards  the  centre;  any  mark 
or  spirt  of  oolonr  that  does  not  touch  the  edge  is  a  blemish.  Some,  there- 
lore,  are  only  marked  round  the  edge  very  distinctly,  but  as  narrow  as  possible ; 
•than  have  a  sort  of  feathering,  narrow  or  de^  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
feathering  inwards  from  the  edge ;  the  outer  edge  solid,  and  the  inner  edge 
rough  or  f eatherv.  The  Pink  is  distinct  from  both  theee.  The  ladng,  as  it 
were,  of  a  Pink  is  rough  outside  and  Inside,  with  a  portion  of  white  outside 
the  lacing,  as  if  a  band  of  colour  had  been  laid  on ;  besides  this,  there  Is 
eolour  at  the  base  of  every  petal,  and,  perhaps,  one-third  of  the  distance 
along  the  petal,  so  that  it  forms  an  eye  or  centre  of  colour,  which  is  peraUar 
to  itself,  and  which  never  occurs  in  the  Oamation  or  Picotee.  A  Pink  without 
its  ladng  all  round  each  petal,  and  its  narrow  strip  of  white  outside  it,  would 
be  worthless  as  a  show  flower.  The  more  distinct  this  lacing  is  the  better ; 
it  should  look  like  an  even  piece  of  emlnoideiy,  just  fairly  within  the  outer 
edge  of  the  white. 

Oeub  on  Peab  Lbavbs  (J.  C.  A.).— It  is  the  slimy  grub,  of  which  we 
gave  drawings  and  fnU  notes  in  our  No.  888,  published  June  19th.  Dost 
alaked  lime  over  the  grubs. 

Namxs  of  Rosbb  (H.  C.).~The  petals  were  aU  falling  off  when  we  received 
them;  we  believe  No.  1  is  Oharles  Lefebvre;  29,  Gto6ral  Jacqueminot; 
83,  Lord  Baglan.  It  is  very  difficult  to  name  florists'  flowers  from  single 
specimens  in  a  flagging  state.  We  are  nearly  sure  of  29  and  82,  but  No.  1 
znight  be  Madame  Victor  Yerdiar. 

NAn  or  Fbuzt  (C  Amit A).— Barcelona  Pearmain. 

Naxbs  of  Plaitts  (Inquirer).—!  and  6,  Lastrea  dilat ata  (?) ;  2,  L.  mix-mas ; 
41,  L.  FUix-f cemina ;  4,  Polystidhum  angnlare;  6,  P.  aouleatum(?).  (F.H.).— 
1,  Ozalis  incaraata,  a  Cape  species,  and,  therefore,  certainly  not  tiie  Shamrock, 
though  what  plant  was  origmally  so  called  is  open  to  queetion.  2,  Eutooa 
viseosa,  a  Callfomian  annual  {John  8.).— A  species  of  Cotoneaster.  {M.  M.). 
— Kabnia  angustifolia.  (Young  Oardener).—2t  Selaginella  undnata;  4,  S. 
4pns;  1  and  8,  Indeterminable  without  fruit  (JS.  H.  C.).— 1,  £^polepis 
repens ;  2,  Pteris  scabernla;  8,  Pystopteris  fragilis ;  4  and  5,  Pellaa  histata. 
(A  Bub9eriber).—Yf»  cannot  name  florists'  vi^ties,  nor  plants  from  leaves 
<m]y. 


FOTJLTBT,  BEE,  AHD  nQEON   OEBOinOLE. 


POULTRY  PAST  AND  PRESENT— THE  LAW  OP 
DEVELOPMENT.— No.  3. 

In  my  last  paper  on  this  Bnbjeot  I  tried  to  show  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Game  fowl,  that  if  the  attention  of  the  breeders  of 
a  variety  be  mainly  fixed  upon  one  point,  or  set  of  points,  other 
points  will  and  mnst  lose,  while  those  songht  increase  in  per- 
leoiion.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  this  law  is  general, 
and  explains  most  of  those  chaziges  of  fashion  which  can  be 
remarked  in  poultry-breeding.  But  it  will  also  be  found  on 
examination  that  when  perfection,  or  what  is  considered  suffi- 
•cient  perfection,  is  once  reached,  other  points  can  be  attended 
to  without  much  depreciation  of  the  points  already  gained,  pro- 
vided only  these  last  are  not,  as  often  happens,  again  com- 
paiatiyely  lost  sight  of. 

I  have  been  singularly  interested  to  observe  how  this  simple 
law  is  to  be  clearly  traced  through  the  past  history  of  many 
breeds,  as  shown  by  the  copious  notes  whioh  have  been  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  various  breeders  for  the  work  on  which  I  am 
now  engaged.  A  good  example  is  found  in  the  Spangled  Ham- 
burghs.  Mr.  Beldon — than  whom  there  can  hardly  be  a  better 
authority — ^believes  that  the  original  of  this  breed  was  the  York- 
Hihire  Pheasant,  from  which,  by  careful  breeding,  was  made  the 
Lancashire  Mooney.  In  this  breed,  as  is  well  known,  the  spang- 
ling of  the  hens  was  the  one  point  sought,  and  it  was  obtained 
in  glorious  perfection.  But  u  fastening  attention  upon  this 
other  points  were  lost  sight  of,  and  accordingly  the  breed  de- 
teriorated in  neatness  of  head,  in  ear-lobe,  and  in  the  plumage 
of  the  cook,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  became  hen- 
feathered  through  this  close  breeding  to  get  well-spangled  hens, 
88  it  is  still  found  that  heavily-spangled  cocks  are  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  After  awhile  the  neglected  points  were  required 
hy  the  judges,  but  were  only  obtained  at  first  by  such  a  sacrifice 
of  spangling  in  the  hens  that  these  could  not  be  shown,  the 
Mooney  being  required  to  be  shown  in  this  sex.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  pullets  produced  by  the  cross  became  better  and 
better,  tiU  at  length  several  Hamburgh  breeders  possess  strains 
whioh  breed  first-rate  Silver-spangled  cocks,  while  y^t  the 
pullets  produced  are  little  inferior  to  the  old  Silver  Mooneys, 
which  have  consequently  almost  disappeared.  Other  instances 
could  be  named,  but  one  adequate  illustration  is  as  good  as  many, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  come  to  the  practical  application  of  what  we 
have  been  considering. 

Jl  1  wished  to  put  that  into  the  fewest  words,  it  would  be  those 


of  the  old  proverb,  "  One  thing  at  a  time,"  a  maxim  which  de« 
serves  writing  in  letters  of  g^old,  so  little  is  it  understood  by 
young  and  inexperienced  fanciers.  As  a  rule  they  will  not  believe 
in  it  till  they  have  tried  the  other  way  and  lost  heavily  by  it ; 
and  many  never  learn  it  at  all.  But  I  never  knew  a  good  breeder 
of  any  breed  who  did  not  act  upon  it,  whether  he  thought  ha 
did  or  not.  The  young  amateur,  however,  goes  on  a  different 
plan.  Having  mated  his  birds  and  bred  his  first-year's  chickens, 
ne  finds  he  has  in  his  yard,  in  all  probability,  some  prevalent 
fault.  He  buys  a  cockerel  at  a  gooa  price  to  remedy  this  fault, 
and  breeds  again.  Probably  this  fault  is  somewhat  better,  but 
some  other  fault  now  appears,  and  he  now  perhaps  buys  another 
bird,  or,  if  not,  mates  up  his  own,  almost  entirely  with  a  view  to 
remedy  that,  when  he  finds  to  his  dismay  that  either  the  first 
fault,  or  perhaps  a  third,  again  appears  to  trouble  him,  and  show 
that  he  is  as  far  off  perfection  as  ever;  and  so  he  goes  on.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  hundreds. 

Now  the  jpeason  of  all  this  is,  that  he  has  never  bred  for  any  point 
of  perfection  long  enough  to  really  fix  it  in  his  yard.  He  never 
stays  to  secure  what  ground  he  has  already  gained,  but  throws 
this  away  while  trying  to'get  some  more.  He  nas  no  fixed  ideas, 
which  all  good  breeders  have,  and  he  gets  the  proverbial  reward 
of  every  man  who  works  without  a  purpose  or  a  plan.  He  tries 
to  remedy  fault  after  fault,  lust  as  it  appears  the  most  glaring  of 
the  season  to  his  eyes,  and  if  there  be  any  brief  ohanffe  of  fashion 
in  judging,  as  there  occasionally  is  (generally,  I  believe,  it  will 
be  found,  these  changes  of  fashion  occur  in  order  to  counteract 
the  faults  of  the  day),  he  tries  to  meet  them  too.  In  brief,  he 
fails  simply  because  he  does  not  understand  it  must  be  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

Byerv  breed  has  its  ideal  standard  or  model.  The  amateur 
must  mrst  get  this  well  into  his  mind;  or,  if  he  thinks  the 
understood  ideal  faulty,  he  is  at  liberty  to  form  in  his  mind  a 
better— if  he  can.  Few  men  think  exaouy  alike  on  these  things, 
and  hence  the  differences  we  see  in  different  strains.  Now, 
having  formed  his  ideal,  he  has  to  consider  what  class  of  points 
are  at  once  the  hardest  to  secure,  and  the  most  valuable  when 
made  permanent.  In  nearly  all  varieties  these  are  beyond 
question  the  points  of  colour  or  feather.  As  a  rule,  therefore, 
tnese  should  be  tiie  first  points  bred  for,  and  breeding  should 
for  several  years  be  mainly  dueoted  to  securing  them  in  the 
highest  perjtection,  and  in  such  a  degree  that  the  stock  can  be 
depended  upon  to  breed  birds  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 
While  doing  this  other  points  need  not  be  altogether  ignored, 
of  course;  but  they  should  be  kept  somewhat  subordinate,  and 
only  a  general  kind  of  attention  be  given  to  them  to  see  that  they 
do  not  become  very  bad,  while  the  ground  being  more  specially 
cultivated  is  made  thoroughly  secure.  Then,  when  so  much  has 
been  done,  comparatively  little  care  will  be  needed  to  preserve 
the  points  thus  attained,  and  from  the  chickens  bred  irom  the 
stram  thus  far  formed  such  may  be  selected  as  present  other 
points  desired.  Crossing,  or  at  least  a  thoroughly  alien  cross, 
should  very  rarely  be  ventured  upon,  nearlv  always  doing  much 
harm  from  a  mere  fancier's  point  of  view,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  can  never  be  sure  the  bird  selected  has  been  the  pro- 
duct of  a  similar  **  course  "  of  breeding  to  your  own  yard,  and 
if  not,  he  will  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  which  is  un- 
desirable, and  often  dangerous.  But  by  steadily  persevering 
with  one  stock,  working  steadily  towards  a  defimte  object,  ana 
securing  all  ground  really  gained,  a  gradual  but  sure  approach 
to  exceuence  will  be  ensured,  and  every  year  will  see  something 
evidentiy  gained. 

This,  uien,  is  what  I  mean  by  the  law  of  development.  You 
have  simply  to  breed  steadily  towards  any  deshred  point,  select- 
ing those  birds  which  xhow  it  best,  and  you  infallibly  get  it  (if 
the  standard  you  set  up  be  a  possible  one),  if  you  keep  on  long 
enough.  While  doing  this  you  can  pay  only  subordinate  atten- 
tion to  other  points ;  out  when  done  you  can  pay  more  to  them 
also,  since  your  fixed  strain  will  give  you  so  many  birds  with 
the  points  you  first  sought,  that  you  can  select  from  them  all 
you  want  to  secure  the  next  point.  It  is  simple  as  a  b  c,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  science  of  breeding  which 
those  letters  do  to  all  written  language.  I  am  not  sorry  that  the 
difference  between  some  breeds  of  poultry  past  and  present  has 
given  me  occasion  for  a  few  words  upon  it. — ^L.  WiuanT. 


EXHIBITING  SINGLE  BIRDS. 
It  is  surprising  that  more  has  not  been  said  on  the  single-bird 
system.  However,  the  number  of  letters  that  may  appear  in 
print  is  not  always  an  index  of  feeling  on  a  subject.  I  do  not 
exhibit  much,  but  when  I  do  exhibit  I  prefer  those  shows  where 
the  single-bird  system  is  adopted.  Sxnall  breeders  like  myself 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  show  where  the  above  system  is  not 
adopted.  A  man  might  possess  a  good  male  bird  and  two  good 
hens,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  exhibit  a  pair.  Two  birds  that  did 
not  match  might  possess  greater  merit  than  two  that  did,  yet 
the  latter  would  win.  I  breed  from  thirty  to  forty  chickens 
(Buff  Cochin)  during  the  season,  and  I  obtain  two  fit  to  exhibit 
anywhere,  I  am  more  than  satisfied        d  yet  how  very  impro- 
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Ittble  that  the  two  would  match.  Eyen  the  large  breeder  finds  it 
difficult  to  match  his  birds.  How  must  it  be,  then,  with  the 
majozity,  who  are  not  large  breeders  ?  The  small  breeder  has 
pknty  oi  diaadvantages  in  competing  with  the  large  breeder, 
without  the  difficulty  of  matching.  We  should  haye  more 
j&noiers,  too,  who  buy  birds  simply  to  exhibit,  because  it  would 
require  less  capital.  Another  important  item — carnage,  would 
be  decreased.  Judging,  too,  would  be  less  difficult  with  one  bird 
in  a  pen.  Those  who  possess  one  good  bird  would  not  be  ex- 
•oludeid  from  showing.  At  many  of  ^ur  leading  shows  the  single- 
bird  system  is  adopted  with,  I  believe,  great  success,  and  I  hope 
it  will  soon  become  universal. — ^W.  I.  Peace,  Driffield. 

Hatzno  seen  the  letters  by  "  Ixpabtial  "  and  **  Ttnesids  " 
in  jimr  Journal,  I  and  many  others  are  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
where  the  single-class  system  is  carried  out,  it  greatty  tends  to 
improve  the  show.  Take,  for  instance^  Thome.  Last  year  the 
entries  for  poultry  under  the  double-class  system  were  166 ; 
this  jetir,  on  the  single-class  principle,  the  entries  were  276. 
The  single  class  gives  those  a  chance  of  exhibiting  who  perhaps 
might  be  unable  to  do  so  in  the  double  class,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  interfere  with  those  who  would  enter  in  the 
Jatter. — GiiBbicus. 


COTTAGE  POULTBY-KEEPING. 
In  jceax  excellent  paper  of  June  26th  there  is  a  short  article 
Qpon  the  consumption  of  egss,  and  you  remarl^  "  Anyone  who 
inverses  the  bye-roads  and  lanes  of  Sussex,  and  sees  how  titiey 
are  friiijged  with  hen-coops  belonging  to  the  cottagers,  learns  a 
beneficial^  lesson,  and  would  impress  it  as  we  do  upon  all  6ur 
cottsge  friends."  I  am  residing  as  rector  in  a  purely  agricultural 
^'illage,  and  oflien  and  often  have  I  spoken  to  my  poorer  friends 
upon  the  beneficial  results  in  every  way  of  keeping  poultry.  I 
quite  believe  that  if  only  thej  had  some  such  innocent  and 
profitable  little  hobby  as  this,  it  would  keep  many  a  young  man 
from  evil  company  and  the  public  house,  &o.  Many  of  them  go 
Iconging  about,  or  worse,  aU  these  lovely  evenings,  because  they 
bttvs  no  occupation  or  amusement.     Old  Dr.  Watts  says,  true 


"And  Sstan  finds  soma  miMhief  stOl 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 
But,  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Every  person  I  speak  to  on 
the  subject  says,  **  Well,  sir,  I  should  very  much  like  to  keep 
poultry,  but  the  farmers  wo'n't  let  us,  and  we  should  be  turned 
out  of  oar  cottiges  if  we  went  against  them."  Now,  somethinff 
Hka  this  has  been  the  answer  of  several  this  week,  to  whdm  I 
spoke  after  your  article  upon  the  subject.  Can  anyone  suggest 
a  remedy  ?— Bectob. 

P.S.— My  head  gardener,  who  is  my  tenant,  keeps  poultry,  and 
finds  it  pay. 

[The  farmer  who  is  so  destitute  of  correct  feeling  as  to  forbid 
a  labourer  keepinff  poultry,  is  a  character  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  never  to  have  known.  In  the  southern  districts  of  Sussex 
almost  every  cottager  is  a  poultry-keeper,  and  the  farmers  allow 
the  poultry  to  have  the  free  range  of  the  fields  so  soon  as  the 
harvest  is  in-gathered.  At  other  times  they  are  restricted  to  the 
road-sides.  It  may  be  objected  by  the  farmers  of  your  district 
that  they  might  then  trespass  on  the  growing  com,  to  which 
tiie  reply  is  that  of  a  Sussex  farmer,  "  They  never  does  any 
injury."  The  most  selfish  and  flinty  of  farmers  might  make  a 
eontaMst  with  his  labourers,  that  he  should  have  a  per-centage  on 
«Q  chickens  reared.— Eds.] 


BOSTON  POULTBY  SHOW. 

The  general  arrangements  of  this  Show  were  excellent,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  birds  were  penned  on  their 
arrival,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Show  despatched  to  their  owners, 
merits  the  highest  praise.  The  tent  was  very  spacious,  and  con- 
tained specimens  so  diverse  in  character  as  to  greatly  add  to  the 
general  interest  of  those  visitors  whose  single  object  was  sight- 
seeing. Besides  a  good  collection  of  both  poultry  and  Pigeons, 
the  tent  also  contained  a  verv  great  variety  of  Cats,  Parrots, 
Canaries  and  other  singing  birds,  whilst  many  excellent  classes 
ef  Babbits,  and  a  few  cages  of  black-and-white  rats  and  white 
mice  were  not  without  their  respective  admirers.  Another 
equally  large  tent  contained  the  dog  show,  and  as  the  weather 
proved  fine,  an  extraordinary  attendance  of  visitors  was  secured. 

But  to  the  poultry.  Although  some  of  the  classes  were  ex- 
eeedingly  small  in  numbers,  they  were  generally  composed  of 
specimens  sent  by  the  most  notea  breeders,  and  hence  visitors 
•t  the  Boston  Show  had  the  opportunity  of  seeinff  most  of  tiie 
best  fowls  of  the  day,  without  having  to  examine  tue  accumula- 
I  tion  of  second-class  birds,  that  often  tends  rather  to  perplex  than 
benefit  an  inexperienced  amateur.  Mr.  John  Bobinson  exhibited 
the  only  pen  of  Dorkings  in  the  exhibition !  They  were  a  really 
good  pair,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  reason  of  the  com- 
petition of  late  in  this  most  useful  variety  of  poultry  having  so 
sadly  fallen  off.  Messrs.  Lacy  and  Ansdell  sent  some  remarkably 


fine  Buff  OochinSf  but  the  generality  of  the  others  betrayed  that 
fatal  objection — '*  mealy  wings."  Light  Brahmas  were  de- 
cidedly poor  in  quality,  whether  as  to  colour  or  conformation. 
Messrs.  Ansdell  and  Lacy  sent  the  only  two  entries  in  the  class 
for  Dark  Brahmas.  Both  these  pens  are  well  known  to  be  excel- 
lent. It  was  generally  regretted  that  the  cock  in  the  first-prize 
pen  betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  f aUin^p  off  from  the  high  con- 
dition in  which  the  owner  usually  exhibits  his  poultry.  The 
prize  pens  of  Spanish  fowls  were  perhaps  as  closely  competing 
as  any  class  in  the  Show,  and  from  their  high  merit  attracted  the 
attention  of  almost  everyone.  Both  Gulden  and  Silver-spangled 
Haniburghs  proved  first-rate,  but  the  Pencilled  ones  were  very 
deficient  in  quality.  The  Game  fowls  were  certainly  some  of 
the  strongest  classes  at  the  Boston  Show.  Mr.  James  Fletcher's 
cup  pen  of  Black  Beds  were  admirable,  being  shown  in  faultless 
condition,  and  certainly  the  truest  in  feather  that  have  been 
seen  for  some  time  ^ast.  Some  of  the  Brown  Beds  and  Duckwings 
were  likewise  especially  well  shown.  Not  by  anv  means  without 
a  vigorous  competition,  however,  Mr.  Entwlsle  held  his  own 
against  all  comers  in  the  Game  Bantam  classes ;  his  cup  pen  of 
Bed  Piles  being  the  most  faultless  in  colour  and  character  that 
have  been  shown  for  many  years  past.  Class  48  was  exclusively 
appointed  for  French  fowls,  and  the  Crdves  were  singularly 
perfect.  From  some  cause  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  a  pen 
of  the  very  best  White  Cochins  in  the  fancy  made  their  appear- 
ance in  this  class,  but  as  a  matter  of  course  were  disqualined  as 
being  wrongly  entered.  In  the  Variety  class,  Golden  Polands 
were  the  successful  winners  of  both  prizes.  A  newly-appointed 
class.  "  for  the  heaviest  couple  of  live  fowls,  cock  and  hen,  any 
breed,"  to  the  perfect  astonishment  of  everyone  present  failed  to 
enlist  a  single  entry. 

Aylesbury  and  Bouen  Ducks  were  very  superior,  and  in  the 
Variety  class  one  pen  only  of  very  well-conditioned  Whistling 
Ducks  constituted  the  entry.  Both  the  Geese  and  Turkeys  were 
very  fine.  « 

The  Pigeons  were  unusually  good,  some  of  our  principal  ex- 
hibitors and  dealers  running  very  close  races  in  nearly  every 
class.  The  Carriers  were,  without  exception,  classes  that  would 
add  much  to  the  credit  of  any  show.  The  Pouters  were  a  most 
praiseworthy  class,  nearly  every  bird  being  in  fine  show  condition. 
The  classes  for  Barbs,  Turbits,  and  Antwerps  were  such  as  con- 
stituted an  exhibition  even  of  themselves. 

Babbits. — ^The  show  of  these  was  quite  a  success  as  regards 
their  quality,  as  most  of  the  noted  prize  and  cup-winners  were 
present.  The  first-prize  Black-and-white  was  a  doe  of  extra- 
ordinary properties,  with  ears  measuring  21|  by  6  inches ;  the 
se^nd  was  a  nice  Black-and-white  buck,  22^  by  6^  inches ;  third 
a  young  buck,  21f  by  4  J  inches,  that  will  much  improve  with 
time.  The  very-highly-commended  doe  exhibited  fine  proper- 
ties, but  the  ears  were  only  204  1>7  ^  inches.  A  high  commenda- 
tion was  awarded  to  a  nice  doe.  In  this  class  was  shown  a  good 
Grey-and-white  doe,  21|  by  6i,  which,  had  she  been  in  her 
right  class,  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  second  prize. 
Only  two  animals  were  shown  m  the  Blue-and-whito  class,  but 
both  were  of  rare  quality.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  doe 
224  inches  by  5i ;  the  second  to  a  doe  224  1>7  ^  ^  ear-measure- 
ment. So  dose  was  the  competition  that  uie  best-matured 
Babbit  won.  The  Yellow-and-whito  was  the  grand  class  of  the 
Show.  The  first  honours  were  taken  by  a  doe  with  ears  22f  by 
5i  inches,  and  which  has  a  very  fine  eye,  good  colour,  nicely 
marked,  poorly  lopped.  The  second  award  went  to  a  splendid 
Lop  doe,  22|  by  64  mches,  fine  in  shape.  The  competition  was 
so  close  that  condition  alone  decided  the  prizes,  the  winner 
being  shown  in  the  highest  possible  condition.  Third  came  a 
doe  of  good  properties,  and  closely  following  it  a  very-highly- 
commended  buck,  ears  214  by  64  inches.  Of  Grey-and-whitos 
there  were  two  entries;  the  first  prize  went  to  a  fine  buck, 
^4  ^y  61 ;  the  second,  from  want  of  merit,  was  withheld.  In 
Tortoiseshells,  the  first  place  was  taken  by  a  magnificent  doe, 
22f  by  64  in' ear-measurement,  shown  in  srand  condition,  taking 
the  cup  for  the  best  Lop  in  the  Show.  The  second  prize  went  to 
a  grand  young  buck,  23  by  64  inches,  very  bad  in  colour,  said  to 
be  only  six  months  old.  If  no  older  he  will  make  an  extra- 
orduutfy  animal  in  time. 

The  Self-colours,  the  largest  class,  contained  only  three  Bab- 
bits of  merit,  the  first  of  which  was  a  Blue  buck,  the  longest- 
eared  Babbit  in  the  Show,  measuring  the  extraordinary  length 
of  233  by  64  inches,  good  in  size  and  shape,  and  perfect  lop,  poor 
eye  and  colour,  and  in  bad  condition.  The  second  prize  went 
to  a  buck,  with  ears  224  by  64  inches ;  the  third  to  a  doe  224  by 
6 8  inches.  Himalayans  were  a  fair  class ;  first  came  a  buck  of 
that  evenness  of  shade  so  desirable ;  second,  a  very  nice  buck; 
third  a  buck.  All  the  commended  Babbits  were  good,  and  their 
competition  very  close  throughout.  Silver-Ghreys  were  an  extra 
good  class.  First  came  an  immense  doe,  beautif  ally  silvered, 
taking  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  Babbit  in  the  Variety  classes ; 
second,  a  remarkably  fine  young  buck,  both  having  beautifully 
silvered  heads;  the  third-prize  Silver-Grey  followed  closely, 
being  in  grand  condition.  The  hifi^hly-commended  and  com- 
mended were  good,  but  a  little  dark  on  the  head,  with  beau- 
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tiinlly-vilvcred  bocKw.  F<ir  B«igte&  Hm  B«Unta,  the  tkrwt 
fnrize  went  to  a  vwy  laiffe  back,  a  little  dai^  in  siuuM ;  the  n- 
oond  to  a  large  good  doe ;  and  the  lAurd  to  a  nice  Babbit,  but 
too  small,  htmg  only  six  months  old.  In  Ajmomm,  a  doe  of  that 
fine  silky  efaazacter  00  desirable  in  this  vansity  was  flxvt;  the 
second  prise  was  withheld  from  wast  of  mMcit,  and  the  third 
went  to  a  fsir  Babbit  in  good  condition,  but  too  small. 

In  the  Any  other  ▼sviety  class  first  came  a  good  Torteiseshell 
Dntoh,  with  a  perfectly-marked  head  and  body,  a  little  nneven 
in  the  feet,  and  of  the  old  style  of  maifldtig;  second,  a  |;ood 
▼onng  Dntoh  buck,  black-and-white,  e^rsnlr  maxknd  feet  and 
head,  bat  defectiTe  ki  the  ring ;  new  style  of  marking ;  third,  a 
Datch  doe,  black-and-white,  fatfly  marked,  old  style.  A  black- 
and-white  Batch  doe  was  very  highly  oommmided;  grey-and- 
white  Dutch  highly  commended ;  Kem  or  Patagonian  highly 
commended ;  and  a  Siberian  doe  commended.  A  Tscy  fine 
Belgian  Hare  was  passed  by,  being  in  the  wrong  class.  The 
heaTiest  Balbbit  weighed  18  lbs.  8  ozb.  ;  second,  11  lbs.  1  02. ; 
third,  11  lbs. 

The  Babbits,  as  a  whole,  were  shown  in  hit  condition,  J£x. 
Ball's  being  in  faultless  condition,  witii  the  exoeption  of  his 
Patch  doe,  which  was  far  too  fat,  beinr  a  large  Babbit,  far  too 
large  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Eaeten's  Babbits  were  shown  in  fine 
condition.  Exhibitors  shonld  bear  in  mind  that  good  condition 
is  essential  in  olose  competition.  There  were  three  Babbits 
suffering  slightly  from  ear-gum  and  scurf,  but  as  a  whole  they 
were  the  healthiest  lot  of  Babbits  it  has  been  our  lot  to  lo<^  at. 
Great^nredit  is  due  to  the  Manager  and  Secretary  for  the  manner 
in  which  ttie  wants  of  tilie  animals  were  attended  to.  Good 
roomy  pens  were  provided,  and  the  animals  well  bedded  with 
sweet  hay,  and  fed  with  wholesome  food.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  sayiug  that  they  would  return  home  to  their  owners  httle,  if 
any.  the  worse  of  weir  journey. 

The  show  pens  were  provided  by  Messrs.  Turner,  of  SheiBeld. 
The  Judges  were,  for  poultry,  Mr.  £.  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham; 
Pigeons,  Mr.  J.  Ivimy,  of  Long  Sutton ;  and  for  Babbits,  Mr.  G. 
Johnson,  of  Kettering. 

Subjoined  are  the  awards  both  for  Babbits  and  Oats.  Wa 
published  the  poultry  awards  last  week. 

BAHara^Jbv»«OT<Ml— l,J.Bni«.  %Meanni.  WttKvsr.  S.#.Q«lok.  1.4.  V. 
Easten.    1.  W.  K.  CantelB.    1,  A.  H.  Ba»te&.   I.  F.  X.  Bmka.   %  C.  King.   1, 

A.  B.  Sasten.  1  and  Onp,  F.  K.  Banks.  1  Shaw  A  A]na3]i.  1  and  S,  F.  K. 
Banks.   8,  8haw  ft  Allison.   Himolaifafi.— 1,  B.  M.  BOUnrelL   %S.  d.Bviaoo. 

B.  J.  Farrow.  SiJ«er.^0tf«.->l,  MrdaL  and  a,  A.  H.  Baatn.  S,B.BaU.  Belgian 
Bare.— I  ana  fi,  E.  8  Smith,  t,  Heam.  Weavar.  A'Mora.—l,  O.  R.  Ctatton.  S, 
B.  Clarke,  dn^  other  Mrfete.-l,  F.  K.  Banka.  I,  O.  Kiag.  8,  A.  H.  Eaatm. 
fi0ao<M(.->l,J.Woo]a«t.  S»F.L.Waaa.   l,B.S.Milh. 

OA*s.-^3V>riotePfM(— I.V.CMctaatt  t,E.  Homer.  niM(«».*-l, J.  R.  nattr 
8,  A.  Beynolda.  F&ret^  or  Long  Habr.—l  aad  SUvtr  Collar,  Miaa  E.  Wright. 
%  B.  8.  Clarkt. 

Mb.  WoonoATx's  Bibdb  at  Boston.— As  last  week  you  pub- 
lished the  prize  list  of  the  above  Show,  and  in  the  awards  put 
my  name  down  as  being  "  disqualified  " — ^that  is  an  ugly  word 
under  any  oircumstancee,  the  faots  of  the  case  are  uese : — ^I 
duly  entered  a  pen  of  White  Cochins  in  their  proper  class. 
No.  88,  but  from  some  mistake  of  the  Secretary  they  were  entered 
in  the  French  class,  No.  48,  and  as  the  label  only  oame  the  day 
the  birds  had  to  leave,  there  was  then  no  time  for  alteration  of 
the  classes.  But  thinking  the  label  had  been  wrongly  classed  by 
mistake,  I  duly  sent  my  birds ;  on  their  arrival,  however,  they 
had  a  disquslined  card  put  on  their  pen,  and  were  put  out  of 
competition— rather  an  unnecessary  proceeding,  I  think,  seeing 
the  mistake  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Show  authorities  them- 
selves ;  but  they  have  since  behaved  very  well,  for  on  my  writing 
to  them  they  have  sent,  not  only  the  carriage  expenses  and  entry 
fee,  but  also  an  extra  prize. — ^Biodvald  S.  S.  Woodoate. 


BARNSTAPLE  POULTBY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  tookplaoe  on  the 
2nd  and  8rd  inst.  in  the  large  Market  Hall,  whioh  was  very  gaily 
decorated  with  flags,  flowers,  ^.,  for  the  ocoasion.  There  was 
also  a  brass  band  in  attendance,  stetioned  near  the  reflreshment 
stand  to  enliven  the  proceedings.  They  played  various  selections 
of  music  durine  each  day,  which,  together  with  the  crowing  of 
the  cooks  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  (the  exhibition  of  which  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Poultry  Show),  made  a  very  inhar- 
monious kind  of  music.  Everything  that  could  be  done  for  the 
comfort  of  visitors  was  done.  Seate  were  nicely  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  central  part  of  the  building,  while  a  large  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  threw  ite  water  high  up  and  kept  the  edifice 
oool  and  eomforteble.  The  gold  fish  placed  in  the  large  globe  at 
the  top  were  playing  around  very  prettily,  and  gave  the  whole 
a  very  omamentu  appearance. 

The  arrangement  of  the  poultry  pens  was  very  good,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  the  Pigeon  classes.  These  pens  were 
placed  above  each  other  in  five  rows,  the  top  being  so  high  up 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  a  sight  of  the  birds,  and 
the  under  pens  were  so  near  the  ground  that  people  interested  in 
the  different  classes  had  to  go  on  their  knees  to  see  them.    How- 


ever, I  imdeisUad  thift  d«fsetiv«  amingemmit  is  to 
next  ysar. 

There  was  an  increase  of  entries  tins  year,  and  the  birds  on 
the  whole  were  much  better  than  on  former  oooasaons,  especaaOy 
in  some  of  the  Pigeon  classes.  The  feeding  and  watering  oC  tlm 
birds  were  well  attended  faH-«  matter  of  very  great  impertamift 
to  exhibitors,  eBpe(»all^  with  birds  sent  from  long  distanees. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the  Ooohin-CMna  class,  the  fliit 
prize  going  to  a  magnificent  pen  of  BuIEb,  and  the  second  to  a  pair 
of  Blacks.  Whites  were  highly  commended.  The  Brahmag  w«n 
a  larger  class.  First  came  a  pen  of  Dark  Brahmas  ;  soookd  lb 
pair  of  Light.  The  whole  class  was  good,  but  in  bad  plumage. 
In  Malaya  or  Indian  Game  there  were  fourteen  entries.  The 
Black4ireasted  Bed  O&ime  were  well  represented.  The  Rev. 
G.  S.  Gruwys  showed  a  magnifioent  pen,  but  they  were  unnoticed^ 
although  I  failed  to  see  the  reason  why.  In  Gkune  any  o^ar 
variety  the  first  prize  went  to  a  pen  of  good  Brown  Beds,  the  8»> 
oond  to  a  magnificent  pen  of  Dnckwings.  Goloured  DorkinffB 
were  a  poor  cbaSj  and  the  first  prise  was  withheld.    Then  wera 


only  five  entries  m  the  Spani^  class,  but  they  were  well  repra- 
sentod  in  quality ;  the  first-prize  pen  were  uncommonly      ^ 
while  the  second  pressed  them  closely.    The  highly  oommi 


birds  were  also  splendid.  It  must  have  been  a  very  fine  point 
for  the  Judges  to  decide  between  these  three  pens  of  birds.  Bed> 
faced  Minorcaa  were  remarkably  good ;  the  first-prize  birds  wer» 
superb,  and  the  second  specimens  were  also  fine.  In  Andalw- 
titmt  the  prize  pens  wwe  good.  There  were  only  three  entries- 
in  tlM  Poland  class.  The  first  prize  went  to  Silver-spangied ,  th» 
seoond  to  Gtold^maui^d.  The  other  pen  contained  good  birds^ 
but  in  a  very  dirty  conditton.  Golden-pencilled  Sambwrfkm 
wsre  one  of  the  best  classes,  if  not  the  best  in  the  Show.  Of 
Silver-penoilied  Hambuzghs  there  were  but  three  entries,  sad 
the  flnt  priae  was  withheld.  In  the  Any  other  variety  class  thar« 
was  a  strong  muster ;  a  magnifioent  pen  of  Sultans  carried  ^ 
the  nalm.  La  Fliche  took  the  second  prize,  Gt^ve-Ocsurs  th» 
third ;  several  in  this  class  were  highly  commended.  Hm  fiiat 
miae  lor  Game  Ban/Um/t  was  won  by  a  beautiful  little  mlr  of 
Brown  Beds,  the  seoond  going  to  a  pair  of  Blaok  Reds.  Bmmn. 
Beds  were  hi^ly  commended.  In  the  Any  other  variety  of 
Bantam  class,  the  first  and  second  prizes  went  to  the  BeT«  Q^  & 
Gruwys  for  his  Blacks  and  his  well-known  Siiver-laced. 

The  TurkoySf  Guinea  Fowlt,  &M§e,  and  Ducks  mustered  very 
well,  and  among  tirem  were  some  very  choice  specimens. 

In  the  Selling  classes  for  006k  birds  not  to  exceed  £1  in  prioft^ 
the  first  prise  was  taken  by  a  good  Blaok>breasted  Game,  and 
the  second  by  a  fine  young  Buff  Goohin  cockerel.  In  tiie  bsa^ 
hen  or  pullet  olasa  the  first  prise  was  taken  with  Blaok  Qaasa  % 
a  Bufi  Goohin  was  seoond. 

In  the  Pigeon  classes  the  first-prize  Garriers  were  Black.  Tfa^ 
Pouter  class  was  prettygood,  but  singularly  enough  all  the 
birds  were  of  one  colour.  White.  The  first  and  second  prise  pairn 
were  very  handsome,  good  in  every  respect,  well  booted,  of  ^ood. 
length  of  limb,  and  good  in  points.  Tumblera  of  any  varietw 
were  anything  but  a  good  class ;  a  pair  of  pretty  good  Bm 
Mottles  were  first.  Kites  seoond.  The  Barb  class  was  one  of  the 
best ;  first  a  pair  of  Blacks,  seoond  Beds.  The  Owl  dass  w«e 
ver^  fine.  Th^first  prise  was  well  deserved  by  the  little  White 
Afnoan  gems  whioh  were  shown.  Foreign  Blues  were  second^ 
and  Silvers  highly  commended.  The  whole  class  was  wtSk 
worthy  of  commendation.  In  Fantails  good  Whites  were  fira^ 
end  second ;  Yellows  and  Whites  were  mghly  commended.  In 
Trampeters  there  ware  two  grand  specimens  of  Black  Mottles^ 
by  far  the  best  in  the  class;  but  some  error  occurred  in  the 
penning,  yet  they  received  an  extra  first  prize.  Turbits  were  e. 
very  good  class  :  Yellows  first.  Blues  second.  Nuns  were  fairly 
represented,  although  trimming  was  discernible  in  some  of  the 
specimens.  The  Dragoon  class  was  far  from  what  was  anticipated. 
A  good  pair  of  Blues  was  first,  but  the  second-prize  pair  had  too 
much  01  the  Garrier's  eye.  The  Antwerps  which  carried  oif  the 
first  h(mours  were  very  fine  Silver  Duns,  although  they  did  not- 
look  to  their  best,  being  in  moult.  The  same  exhibitor  ako 
showed  a  single  Blue  cook,  which  was  a  grand  bird,  the  mate 
of  whioh  died  subsequent  to  entry.  A  very  good  pair  of  Blues 
were  seooud ;  one  of  them  was  winner  of  the  first  prise  at  Bxeter 
last  year.  In  the  class  for  Any  new  or  distinct  variety  a  ma^ 
nificent  pair  of  Blue  Swallows  were  first,  loe  Pigeons  second* 
In  the  Selling  classes  FriUbacks  were  first.  Yellow  Jacobin* 
seoond.    The  latter  ought  to  have  competed  in  their  own  clasa. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Northcote,  the  Honorary  SecrstMy^ 
for  his  indefatigable  exertions ;  also  to  the  Gommittee,  in  using; 
every  effort  to  make  the  Exhibition  a  success.— YoTAOBun. 

S,  H.  Faasi  SWMiiea.    kc»  6.  W* 


OooBms.-^l,  8.  B.  Haifto,  Oufafne. 
Frobert. 

BaABVia— 1,  H.  Feast,  fi,  P.  D.  tf addoz,  Lannoeston. 

Malay,  ob  Ih»ia>  OAin«^l,  T.  toini,  BarnsUple.   %  W.  H.  HutlsMe. 
GMt.  ChifllMster. 

GkUM  —Black  jBeifo.— 1,  J.Boyle,  BunBtaple.  3,  Coon  Bros..  St  Austell.  4 
other  variety.— If  H.  Brown.  S  and  fce,  Ser.  O.  8.  Grawyt. 

DoBXnres.--t.  Withheld.   9.  B.  Barton,  Tnvo. 

Bpammb— l,Mre.TeBkia.  1 B.  8.  hamwAre,  Bonttuimpton.   h«,  B.  B.  Hatria* 
,^  Bvelr"  *"    *  * '^ *  ~     "    -  • *'^- 


llXMOBCAB.->l,W.T. 

e,  F-  W.  Palm< 


tvelyn,! 


AiiUAi*vsiMnk— I,  a  Leworthy. 


[fMUelsh.  S,T.  P.  Barton. 
%  W.  WIMay,  Cothsm. 


he,  B.  Lewortty. 
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fOL&irxMi.— 1»  S.  W.  Proberi  LostwittiieL   9,  H.  Fasst. 

ExuBVRam.—^ld'nneneUled,—!.  T.  Bdxaondn,  inn.    »,  Mrs.  W.  H.  W«l 
rood.  Newport,    he,  H.  Denham.   Bilver-peneiUecu—U  wttbheld.   S,  H.  FtMi. 


.     ^led-l.  J.  Glark,  Hi.  Day.   «,  8.  R.  Hanris.   MivMsvan^Ifd.— 1.  S 

B.Harri«.    8,  H.  Ffaal. 

Dorkings).  S.H.  Feast.  4,  S.  B.  Harris,  fctf,  a7Hewitt ;  W. LitUejohn.  0,H. 
y*aiV 

Bahtavs,— Oam«.— 1.  W.  Gurngb,  Par  Station.  1,  l«.  SoammeU.  TrowbridM. 
hf,  0.  Cruse,  iiny  other  variety.— 1  and  9.  Eav.  0.  a  Oruwys.  ho,  W.  WiUis, 
Lifkeard ;  F.  BTaun<1.  Bideford. 

_SbI'1'Ivo  OhAM.—€oek.—\.  —  Westooofti  Bamalapla.   9, 0.  Paokham,  Bxatar. 
eUl-i,  —  WestaoA't.  9,  Misa  Solomon*  St.  Blaeey.  ho,  -  Marab ;  ->  Wabb. 
ToBUta.— 1.  C.  Bdwarda.   9»J.  Haai- 
OuiMBA  Fowls.—],  Miss  K.  Snow.   9»  Ifiaa  8.  H.  NortbMta, 
aBBSB.-]Bnd9,J.  Heal. 

Dvois— Boafa  or  4jfleabury.—l,  8,  B.  Hanris.  9,  H.  Feast  Fam^fourd,— 
1,  ay  and  9.  J.  Heal. 

PIOBON8. 
OAiaiSM.— 1.  H.  Yardhnr,  Birminffham.   9,  F.  Bkaand. 
P0CTXB8.-I  and  9.  O.  HoUoway,  jun. 
TovBuaa.^!,  B.  Tardley    9,  BnUen  ft  Joyea. 

Babbs.— 1  and  9.  Bullen  &  Joyce,  ho,  H.  Yardlay ;  J.  L.  Smytb.  0,  H.  Tardley ; 
J.  L.  $lmTtb. 
JA00BIMS.-I,  W.  Panball.   9.  H.  Y«rdle!y.   a.r.  Bsao»d. 
Owls.-!,  F.  Brannd.    9  and  he.  J.  L  Rmvtb. 

FAKT^rca.— 1  and  a.  J.  T*.  Fraytb.    he,  F  Brannd ;  W.  8.  Loder ;  H.  Yardley. 
TapiwsTBHa.— 1,  H.  Yardley,   9,  F.  Braond.    ho,  Bailey  ft  Joyce ;  A-  A. 
Tender  Maaraeb. 
TuBBrrs —t.  F.  Geary.    9,  O.  H.  Gregory.    HJ-L-Smith. 
NuKS.— 1,  Bullen  ft  Jovoe.    9,  J.  L.  Snaytb. 
DsAoooNS.— 1,  G.  Paokhanu   9  and  c,  Cf.  H.  Gregory. 
AvTWBBPa.— \  A.  Damerel.    9.  F.  Beok. 

Aht  othbb  Vabibtt.— 1,  F.  Brannd.  9,  A.  A.  Vander  Meeraeb.  ho,  W.  8. 
Loder. 

JuDOB0.-<-R6Y.  G.  F.  Hodaon,  and  l£r.  Groote,  of  HeaYitree. 

LINCOLN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  8th  and  9fch  insi  We  subjoin  the 
awards,  but  most  defer  our  report  till  next  week. 

l>oBKi>ioa,— Copt.-l,  J.  WlJlt«i.  WarUlJ.r.  a,  Henrj-  Liijffw^io.^,  Tiarkltip,  N'"o*U 
ham  Mti-ket.  3,  J.  i{Dt4niti'Q.  UaratAtm.  hj.  R.  Fa  winy  ^  tit>riIn°baTn  ;  J.  Rrjbm- 
eoQ.  Hen  —I  vti}  S.  Ht'iiry  LinirwAod  3*  R«*.  E,  R^rfurn.  Beriib«mt^i!it^N^L, 
ke.y,  Watta.  Kinit**  Heatb.  Uirmlnff^^m      ff,  Ri'V  .T.  «,  \.  Baktr.  EiucVLswfcd.'. 

OfKimx-CHT»'jL  —riitPinftt'jii  m-  BH/r.^Coek  —1,  W.  a.  Taylf^r.  Minehe*ft*?r.  'i, 
X  F»  An-=>1ca.  Cowl^?  Mrtnnt,  St  Kh1»ij^.  B.  S.  H,  Harrns.  dn-jriiriio  SL  r»ay. 
It,  W.  ,1  pHfac-,  DriO!*  Ill:  (I.  riry  Uftirwu^dfil;  W.  A,  TatIot-  ff<?n  — I.  Cap, 
<fld»»  W.  A.  Taylor,  Birnilugliyro  fl.  T.  F  Aia<iolJ  he*  W.  Mltcbell.  Bir\(*i> 
thav,  Li-«ilii;  B,  Totnlinmin,  HLrniuifrbAca  ;  3.  WhUo^  WliLtltiy.  yHhert<m, 
Waketteia  1    H.  FoldLsii,   RiiiiilBr;    FL  Laoy,  ilcbden  BriJtii.%    f,  Mftjor  C.  J. 

CcK'Ui^N.— .^nw  rtfVf  v(triiti(,—rock^\^  R.  a.  8.  WiV^A^^tv,  PfibSbdry.  Ton- 
bridiffr  Wi.ISa  (whUe)  9.  Mra.  WUl>amBf>ii,  HT>it^n  |Wlihi»|.  8  and  tut,  W.  A. 
Taylor  (Partrldfi-f }.  JI^rj,-(,  A,  D«*bv,  BrMsfoortb  (RlJickV.  S,  W.  A.  TaTlor 
fpfl.rtrirlifei'  a.  Mr*  WiUitmian  (WliJIe).  J|«.  T.^*pdBD> '^harah  {Partrjdf«] ; 
IV   A,  Tftylrjt  rPiinridtfe);  J  Whit*  (Parijidjjtfh  II.  S  S,  Wcsodtfitft  ^WhitpV. 

Brjin3fA<i,-  Drttt',— cvM!*f.— 1  ftofl  a.  T.  F.  AnHdctU.  «,  IT.  Tjof.  ^^-^  nciract 
T-iDgworMi,  Crttrting,  Nei^dham  M^rkrt.  Hrfu—\,  9,  ami  8.  T  F  Anad«]l.  h^i, 
l>r,  J,  Hr>]TDtii,  "^hitecotMp  Chii»iat field:  H*  Ltry*  e^  J,  li«ah.  SkiDirflakl; 
S-Ofacv  liiuinronrl. 

Ba*i3M*B -7Jf/A,r,— rc.ri---i_  K-T.  M.  .1  HipM^^v,  XemrHur?.  9  and  ^h  Mm. 
\^1lIFfinji'i!ri.     Jir,  .1.   IT.   !■■  ■  -       '    •     ■■  ■■■^haiu  ;   HoratD  Lip^^'CiOd,. 

Jf*!*.— 1.  Iii»r«ce  LinjffwoiHl.    li  aiiU  ^  iij*.  V.  iiJ*.i)4iiion. 

Spanish.— Co«fc.—l,  B.  Newbitt.  Bpwortb.  9.  W.  B.  Bull,  Newport  PagnelL 
^  J.  Powell.  Bradford.  fce.H.  Beldon:  J.  Leening.  Biongbton,  Preston.  0, 
Boreb  ft  Boulter,  Sheffield.  H«n.— 1  and  tap.  J.  Powell.  9^.  T^eemdng'  8,  G. 
Fnmeaa,  Rawtenstall,  Manchester,  he.  Bnrch  ft  Boulter ;  H  F.  Cooper,  Wal- 
sall :  A.  MoUons,  Standi/ ord,  WolTerbanpton ;  J.  F.  Dixon,  Cotgrare.  e,  W.  B. 
BqB« 

HounAwa.— CoeJc.— 1,  B.  B.  Wood.  Uttoxetfr.  9.  H.  Feast,  f^wansea.  8,  J. 
Swan;  Han.— 1,  B.  B.  Wood.  9,  G.  W.  Hibber^  Manchester.  8,  J.  Swan,  ho, 
B.  Beald.  Happerley  Plains. 

_CBBTB-C<BOBe.— Coefc.— 1,  J.  Bobtason,  Garatasg.  9,  B.  B.  Wood,  f,  W. 
Barrey,  SbeffleM.  hd.  Mrs.  Jarvis,  Lincoln;  Mrs,  Gross,  Brigg;  Major  0.  J. 
Bw«n :  R.  B.  Wood.  Him:— 1,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggleswade.  9,  B.  B.  Wood.  8, 
«.  W.  Hibbert.    he,  B.  B.  Wood ;  H.  F^ast. 

Hambubohs.— Oold  or  »ilver-9panqled.~Coek.—\  and  Cup.  G.  ft  J.  Dnokwortb, 
Chvidi.  9  and  8,  J.  Boblrson.  he, Bnrch  ft  Bonlter :  J.  Bobinson ;  R. Beldon, 
^  G.  ft  J.  Duckworth :  H.  Feast :  J.  Wright,  Normanatone.  Lowestoft  Hen.— 
h  W.  Driver.  9,  J.  Clark,  St.  Day.  ComwalL  8.  J.  Bobinson.  ho,  G.  ft  J. 
Daekwortb :  J.  Bobinson  (9) ;  tf.  Beldnn  (2).    e.  T.  Walker. 

Baxburohb.- Ctold  or  8ilver-peneiUed.—0oeh,—l  ani  he.  J.  Bobinson.  9  and 
9,  H.  Beldon.  Hen.— 1.  W.  K.  Tickner.  loswioh.  9,  H.  Beldon.  8,J.  Bbodes, 
Aflcrtngton.    he.  J.  Bobinson  (9) ;  B  BeMoa.    0,  G.  ft  J.  Duckworth. 

OAia.  —  Blaehbreiuted  Beds. -  Coek.^1,  8.  Matthew,  Sto^-nmrket  9,  0. 
Cbaloner,  Steetlv.  WbitweU.  8,  H.  Beldon.  he.  Dr.  W.  K.  Bnlhnore,  Falmoutb. 
0,  J.  Foraytb,  WolTerbampton.  Hen,— I,  C.  (naalonc.  9,  W.  J.  Pope,  Bigglea- 
vade.   8,I>r.  W.K.  Bullmore.    k«.  a.  C.  Trayera,  Falmoutb. 

Gamb.— ^mf  other  variety.-Coek.—l,  J.  Jeken.  Eltbam.  9,  S  Matthew.  8,  C. 
Chaluner.  0,  J.  Nelson.  Coekshaw,  Hexham :  W.  Hinoboliffe,  Famsfleld.  South- 
weD.  Hen.- 1,  &  Matthew.  9,  J.  Jeken.  8,  C.  Cbaloner.  he,  W.  BaU,  Jbb., 
nkestoD. 

_ Abt  othbb  Vakibtt.  BxoBrr  Bamvams.— Co«fe.— 1,  H.  Beldon  (Poliab).  9,  J.  8. 
j^tb.  Cbeaterfleld  (Malay).  8.  J.  Swan  (Black  Hambnrgfa).  he,  J.  Nei.on 
(Poash) :  W.  Harvey :  H.  Feast  (Black  Hamburgh),  e,  T.  Walker  (B)aek  Ham- 
Vorgb).  H««.—1.H.  Beldon  (Poltsh).  9,  H.  Feast  (Black  Hamburgh).  8,  J.  8. 
Booth  (Malay),    he,  W.  Hurvey :  J.  Bobinson  (Polish). 

Gamb  Bantams.- B/ocfc-breosled  Bed».—Coek.—l  and  Cup,  W.  F.  Addie,  Fnl- 
wood,  Preston,  i  and  8.  Maater  H.  E.  Bobinson,  Sunderland.  hd^J.  NelsoB : 
W.  F.  Addie:  J.  W  Morris,  B^hdale.  0,  T.  W.  Anns,  Clapbam.  Hen.— I  and 
9.  W.  F.  Addle.  9.  T.  Dowell,  Miilfl<»1d,  Sunderland,  he,  W.  F.  Bntwisle,  Weii- 
fldd,  Bradford  (9) ;  J  ft  G.  Tonge^Jipworth,  Botberham ;  B.  Swift,  SoutbwelL 

Oaxb  Baktaxb.— Jny  other  }fariety.—Coek.—l  and  9,  W.  F.  Bniwiale.  8, 0. 
Cbaloner.  Ac,  F.  Shumab.  Southwell.  H«n.— 1,  W.  F.  Bntwisle.  9,  8.  Beiahton. 
8,  Bellinabam  ft  '^ill,  Burnley,  he,  B.  Wbitton,  Lincoln ;  W.  F.  Addie ;  Baling- 
bam  ft  GiU.    e,  F  Sbumah. 

^AXTAUB.— Any  variety  exempt  Gaine.—€oek—\,  H.  Beldon.    9,  B.  Walton 

ffllver-lacedL  8.  B.  ▼.  F.  Tearto  (Whitp).  he,  O.  Beed  (Black)  (1) ;  W.  A.  Taylor 
^lack) :  J.  Watta  (Dark  Japanese)  Hen.-l.  B.  Walton  (SUver-laoeA).  9,  Bev. 
F.Tearle(Wbito>  8.  C.  BeodiBlack).  he.W.  Harvey,  e,  W.  H.  Sbackleton 
(maek) :  O.  Bead  (Blaek) ;  J.  Waddinolon  (Blaek) :  H.  Beldon. 

LocAj.  CtAes  —1,  B.  Newbitt  (Spanlab),  9,  T.  U^rMej,  inn.  (Buff  Goebiaa). 
VW.  Boe.  Jun.  (Dorking),  e,  D.  Walker  (Partridge  Cochin);  B.  Coney  (Light 
wsbma). 

Sbiumo  O1UM.-I,  J.S.Booth(Malay).  9,  J.  Watls.  8^  Major  C.  J.  Bwen 
(CochiB).    ho,  Bnreb  ft  Boulter  (Spanish) :  W  Harvey. 

1>oobs.-Bommi— 1,J.  White,  land  8,  Capt  B.  Swan.  ^Ia«^r«.~l  and 
Cap,  T.  p.  Carver,  i  J  Wnlker.  8,  J.  Bobinson.  he.  8.  W.  Cox  (9) :  /  Hedges. 
Any  otfc*r  iM>rirttf.-l.  H.  Yardlev.   9,  H,  Beldon.    8,  W.  Wnns  (Kaaarfcaa).    he. 

Her.  T.  Liveaey  ^eravian);  J.  J.  Maiden  tBlaok  Beat  Indian). 


GVBSB.-1.  T.  M.  Derry  (Bmbden).   9,  F.  W.  Brook  (Frenobl. 
TaBKBT0.-l,Wllhbeld.   9^  Mrs.  J.  Blvidae. 


Banka  9-  J.  ft  A.  Weaver,  he,  F.  Banks ;  A.  H  Basten.  e,  1 
wtriolytmoomLoP'Omrod.-l.a.  C.  Hniton  (Angora).  9.  A.  ] 
Grey).  Ao.  8.  G.  Hadaon  (Himalayan)  ataing  CUu$.-\.  A 
Brown  (Himalayan),    ho,  J.  Brown  ;  G.  Nutball  (Lop^ared). 


BABBrrs.-H<aoiett— I,  J.  Bowman.  9,  P.  Olutterbuck.  £op-aar«d.— I.  F. 
Banka    9.  J.  ft  A.  Weaver,    he,  F.  Banks ;  A.  H  Basten.    e,  R.  (Tllbert.    Fancy 

r J    ,   ^  «   „_....  .    >    *.  H.  Baatan (Silver. 

_^...       A.H.Baiieii.  9. J, 
(Lop-eared). 
«    ,  PIGEONS. 

Cabbibbb.- Cock.— 1.  H.  Yardley.  9  and  ©Ac,  B.  Fulton.  H«tt.-1  and  vho, 
B.Fn]ton.  9,Witbbeld.  7oKna.-l,  B.  Folton.  9,  A.  BiUyeald.  Ac,W.Bidleyi 
B.  Fulton. 

l***TTTBB».^rac*.-l,  Pv.  Fulton.  2.  W.  Harvey.  Hef».'«l,  W.  Harvey.  9,  B. 
Fnltun,    A4;,  a.  Yivrdli-y  ^  R,  FaitOfl, 

Tuiisi.aii3.^Xim<j»f/.-l,  w.  H»rv8T.  L  J.  Ford.  Ac,  B.  FnltoD.  Am/ other 
va  n^t  v.— I,  H,  Tta  nlle  j .  %  w.  HarTpv.  vho,  W.  Woodbooae  (BaUs  or  BeaMs). 
he,  w  Wrv.dliom^?  |Hfrid§  or  Bdiir'JHr-  R.  Fulton. 

n  A  ans.  - 1,  B  FuHnii     a.  H.  VarJl  -7.    he,  W.  H.  Tomlinaon. 

Hlkta.-I  and  H.  H.  Yurdley, 

NcKs  —  Jh  Buif.  A.  <F,  Iiroi>ke.    1.  H   Yardley. 

J4cn  uiji  B  — 1.  j;  B  Ian jjhftpd     t  and  ^,  B.  Fulton. 

rAHTArca.-!,  J.  F.  LonraiOf  e.  S.  W>  H.  TomliaiOB.  h»,  J.  V,  Lovanidge; 
W  H.  To  oil  in  ■on. 

J  (u  M  t'titi  fls. —1,  R.  FaltoD.   %  w*  n*Tvey. 

TuHtits*— 1,  J.  flLanahard,   %,  F,  G^jary.   Ac,  W.  Harvey;  H.  Yardley ;  J. 

OfliLs,— I,  H*  YftPdi^sj^.    a,  J,  Fielding,  inn.    ho,  F.  Geary. 

DaAaoDMB,— 1,  R.  F^ltrid.    9,  Croots  ft  Paokbam. 

Ayt  I3TQBR  BurnicT  V^mKTV  -  1,  'W.Harvey.    9,  B.  FnUoii. 

K  ^  I,  r.T  N  It  t;  I .  A  rtH .  — 1 .  .T .  Wj»  ikoT  I  Fan  T  nl  («).  9,  J.  Watta.  Ae,  Bev.  A.  G.  Brooke 
,lit;^  Turt^iui.   c,  w.  lUtr^j  ■  J.  l^Uiu  ]iard(Bed  Jacohina);X  Gould  (Barbs). 

JuDQBS.— )C«saz8.  B.  Hewitt,  B.  Teebay^  and  F.  Bsqoilant. 


FLOORS  OF  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

I  AM  only  an  amateur  poultry-keeper,  and  -fwy  inexperienced, 
not  having  kept  fowls  lon^.  I  had  a  substantial  wooden  house 
made  for  them,  with  a  bnck  floor  laid  in  cement:  now  I  find 
they  are  all  more  or  less  soffering  in  their  feet.  Where  haYe  I 
erred  ?— Brentpobdienbis. 

[If  you  had  consulted  our  "Poultry-keeper's  Manual"  you 
would  have  saved  yourself  much  trouble;  there  you  wUl  find 
the  following : — 

"  Bricks  or  pavements  of  any  kind  we  regard  as  the  worst  of  all 
materials  for  the  floor  j  they  retain  moisture,  whether  atmo- 
spheric or  arising  from  msuffioient  drainage ;  and  thus  the  tem* 
perature  is  kept  low  when  warmth  is  most  essential,  and  disease 
too  often  follows,  especially  rheumatic  attacks  of  the  feet  and 
legn.  The  flooring  of  a  poultry-house  should  be  of  dry  gravel, 
azid  ^te  loose  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches— nothing  can  then 
adhere  to  it;  and  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  right  to  sweep  the 
floor  of  a  poultry-house.  A  long  birch  or  heath  broom  may  be 
drawn  lightly  over  the  surface.  It  will  remove  everything  that 
offends,  but  if  turned  over  with  a  spade  twice  or  thnoe  weeklv, 
the  earth  deodorises  the  dung  and  oecomes  a  good  fertiliser  m 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  has  then  to  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  freab  earth.  A  mixture  of  gravel  and  coal  ashes 
makes  an  exeellent  flooring,  and  in  whidii  the  fowls  delight  to 
bu«k."--BD8.]  

BEES'  HATCHING  TIME. 

Mb.  PxTTxaBBw  says,  on  pages  41  and  43  of  his  book  on  bees, 
"  Generally  the  eges  lor  young  queens  are  set  about  four  days 
before  swarming  takes  place,"  and  that  those  eggs  will  produce 
"  beautifttl  princesses  in  ten  days,"  which  would  make  together 
fourteen  days  from  the  time  the  eggs  were  set.  Now,  on 
Sunday,  June  15th,  I  hived  a  first  swarm,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  it  returned  to  the  parent  hive :  on  Tuesdav,  June  17th, 
it  swarmed  again,  was  hived  as  before,  but  returned  again  to  the 
parent  hive.  To-day  (June  27th)  it  again  swarmed,  and  is  now 
permanently  hived.  I  want  to  know  from  which  date  I  must 
reckon  the  ten  days,  or  whether  I  must  take  no  notice  of  the 
swarming  on  June  16th  and  17th,  and  consider  this  of  to-day 
(the  27th)  as  the  commencement 

Mr.  Fettigrew  also  states  on  page  145,  that  "  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  after  the  first  swarm  leaves  a  hive  the  combs  are  free 
from  brood,  save  a  few  drone  cells."  I  want  to  be  informed  from 
which  dato--viz.,  15th,  17th,  or  27th,  I  must  reckon  the  twenty- 
one  days,  in  order  to  find  no  young  brood  in  the  above  hive. — 
Gebtbudb. 

[Mr.  Fettigrew  very  wisely  uses  the  word  "  generally  "  when 
speaking  of  the  development  of  ''  the  eggs  for  young  queens." 
Everything  in  this  case  depends  upon  circumstances.  We  have 
known  eggs  lie  dormant  many  days  before  the  hatching  took 
place.  Much  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  bees  themselves, 
which  proportionably  increases  the  temperature  of  the  hive,  on 
which  hanss  so  much  of  its  prosperity  in  every  way.  Therefore, 
in  answer  to  your  query,  we  say  with  Mr.  Fettigrew  "generally," 
or  perhaps  more  correctly  "under  favourable  circumstances," 
the  young  queens  will  oome  forth  about  the  time  specified.  But 
here  again  there  comes  another  qualification.  In  the  case  of 
'^t  or  stormy  weather,  which  in  our  variable  climate  some- 
times lasts  a  fortnight  or  more  even  at  the  prime  of  the  year, 
the  young  princtoses  may  be  prevented  from  issuing  from  their 
cells  by  the  wise  forethought  of  the  bees,  even  thou^  fully 
developed.  It  is  tjheref ore  quite  impossible  to  date  precisely  the 
issue  of  the  young  queens  from  the  setting  of  the  eggs ;  but  we 
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Bhonld  be  inclined  to  take  the  earliest  date  yon  have  named, 
allowing  for  all  sorts  of  casualties.  We  have  known  swarms  issue 
before  any  eggs  had  been  laid  in  royal  cells ;  we  became  aware 
of  this  by  subsequent  examination,  as  we  found  "  artificially" 
formed  cells,  and  only  such  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  comb.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Boston  Show^— Mr.  W.  Woodhoaae  informs  os  that  he  took  the  first  prize 
in  **  Tomblerfl,  any  variety ,"  with  a  Bine  Baldhead  oook. 

Gapbs  (firahma).— The  plan  yon  mention  is  in  all  old  poultry-books.  It  is 
a  difflenlt  operation  and  very  anoertain. 

Exhibition  Pens  (F.  B.).— We  do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  use 
Mr.  Tamer's  pens  (of  Sheffield).  They  are  very  good,  and  he  sends  an  ez- 
perieneed  man  with  them,  who  is  very  useful.  You  can  pat  yourself  in  oom- 
munication  with  him.  We  know  no  one  in  BristoL  You  want  troughs  only 
for  water.  Put  sand  or  grarel  on  the  floor,  and  throw  the  food  upon  it. 
{B.  £.).— We  know  no  place  where  you  can  hire  pens,  except  of  Mr.  Tomer, 
of  Sheffield.    We  think  well  of  them,  seeing  them  often. 

Light  Bbahma  GmcKSNS  (B.  B.  JET.).— We  give  our  chlokons  no  Indian 
com.  It  is  not  good  for  growing  ohiekens.  It  does  not  make  bone.  We 
should  at  once  discard  pea  and  Indian  oommeal.  Ground  oats  are  in  use 
throughout  Sussex,  and  we  have  bought  them  of  Messrs.  Marsh,  Market 
Place,  Kingston,  Surrey.  Trybarleymeal,  and  mix  some  dripping  with  it.  GtTe 
them  meat  scraps  from  the  table,  and  curd  made  of  new  milk  turned  with 
rennet,  and  dried  by  two  persons  turning  a  cloth  opposite  ways. 

Turkey  Poults  Sickly  (J.  P.).— Are  your  Turkey  poults  at  liberty?  If 
they  are,  the  probability  is  the  hen  drags  them  about  through  dewy  or  frosty 
grass  tUl  they  get  chilled.  Shut  the  hen  up  in  a  rip— an  empty  china  orate  is 
a  good  one,  with  a  thatched  hurdle  to  keep  off  the  wind,  and  another  on  the 
top  to  keep  off  the  rain.  If  as  convenient  or  more  so,  you  may  shut  them  in 
any  outhouse,  but  they  should  not  be  let  out  till  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  the 
glass  dry.  Give  them  some  ants'  eggs  if  you  can.  Feed  them  on  oatmeal 
with  which  a  small  quantity  of  pea  and  beanmeal  is  mixed,  and  chop-up  some 
onion-tops  with  it.  You  may  safely  give  the  sickly  ones  a  pUl  of  camphor 
the  size  of  a  garden  pea. 

Cochins'  Fbathbrs  Ooiiino  Liohtbr  (X.  T.  Z.).— You  cannot  prevent  the 
hens  from  moulting  light.  You  are  not  safe  in  interfering  with  the  moulting 
process.    Let  Nature  have  her  way,  and  all  be  well. 

*'  From  Nature's  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth,  or  ten-thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 
Ground  Oats  (H.  J.  L.).— The  sample  you  sent  is  of  crashed  oats.    Ground 
oats  are  as  much  a  powder  as  is  barleymeaL    The  only  person  whom  we  know 
to  prepare  ground  oats  is  Mr.  Agate.  Slaugham  Mills,  near  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Canker  in  Pigeons  (A  8ub$eriber).-^JL  great  authority  stated  In  this 
Journal,  that  of  all  things  do  not  attempt  to  cot  tiie  canker  out,  but  dress  the 
place  twice  a- day  with  a  solution  of  zinc  or  copper  (use  the  crystallised),  about 
half  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water.  Merely  wa>8h  the  bird's  mouth,  or  wherever 
the  sore  is,  with  a  flight  feather.  The  lotion  must  not  be  too  freely  used  in 
the  mouth,  a  very  little  is  quite  sufficient. 

Fleas  in  a  Pigeon  Loft  {BirdP»  Eye).— Yaa  have,  doubtless,  lio&ewashed 
the  place  thoroughly.  Allow  no  dust,  or  feathers,  or  dirt  to  lie  about.  CAsan 
out  the  comers.    The  Persian  insect  powder  would  do  good. 

Ligurians  (J.  MaekenMie).—We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  jou  will  be 
dealt  with  unfairly. 

Bees  Profitable  (Bev.  8.  A.  Br«nan).— Bees  aie  profitable,  as  we  can 
testify  from  experience,  and  cent,  per  cent,  is  quite  within  the  mark.  But 
where  to  find  a  market  for  honey  gathered  in  Co.  Tyrone  we  cannot  state. 
You  are  too  far  frem  the  great  market  of  London  to  get  the  high  prices  which 
are  obtained  there,  2^.  or  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  But  if  you  got  no  more  than  1«.,  the 
profit  would  still  be  cent,  per  cent,  on  a  well-managed  apiary.  Have  you  no 
market  in  Dublin  ? 

Bees  near  Cardiff  (Bird's  Eye).— The  suburbs  of  Cardiff  ought  to  be  no 
bar  to  your  sucews  in  bee-keeping.  You  must  be  sufficiently  near  the  open 
fields  to  have  a  fair  chance.  They  have  succeeded  even  in  Holbom.  We  fear 
it  is  not  generally  a  good  honey  year ;  but  the  flowers  are  late,  especially  the 
white  olovor,  which  is  a  grand  honey-producing  flower.  There  may  still  be 
three  splendid  weeks  in  July.  But  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  The  secret  of 
success  in  bee-keeping  is  to  have  strong  stocks  and  swarms,  and  to  give  your 
bees  plenty  of  room.  What  sort  of  hives  ure  you  using  ?  and  what  supers,  if 
any  ?    TiU  we  know  this  we  cannot  advise  when  or  how  to  **  take  it  off." 

Bees  Clusterino-out  (C.  M.  Major).— It  is  almost  too  late  in  the  season 
for  swacms  to  do  much  good,  or  we  should  advise  your  driving  out  all  the  bees 
of  your  cottage  hive  into  an  empty  butt,  which  is  to  be  left  on  the  old  stand. 
The  Neighbour's  hive  should  then  be  moved  to  another  part  of  the  garden, 
and  the  nive  from  which  the  bees  have  just  been  expelled  be  put  in  its  place. 
The  bees  returning  will,  with  those  rapidly  being  hatched  out  of  the  cells, 
make  a  good  stock,  and  will  raise  royal  cells.  Taking  the  advanced  state  of 
the  season  into  oonsideration,  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  either 
raising  the  hive  on  a  nadir  or  eke,  or  cutting  out  a  4-inch  hole  in  the  top, 
fixing  on,  with  a  ring  of  soft  putty,  a  board  of  suitable  size,  clamped  at  the 
ends  to  prevent  warping,  with  a  8-inch  hole,  and  giving  the  bees  a  super.  The 
bees  outlying  would  soon  go  up,  and  even  if  they  do  not  fill  the  super  before 
winter,  some  combe  may  be  built  which  will  be  useful  the  following  season. 
Bees  clustering  out  in  this  way  without  swarming,  proves  that  the  hive  is 
strong  enough  to  throw  off  a  swarm,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  queen  is 
not  ready  or  disposed  to  go.  In  such  oases  the  bee-master  should  prevent 
such  waste  of  valuable  bee-time,  by  compelling  them  to  swarm  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  cluster  out  Yon  will  need  no  personal  advice  if  you  have  any  of  the 
works  published  relative  to  bee-keeping. 

Various  (Novice).— Queries  1,  8,  8,  4,  White  deal  will  do  for  hive-making, 
but  better  is  red  deal.  Screws  are  the  beet  ftateners.  Bees  do  not  like  zinc 
used  as  a  plate  such  as  you  have  in  view.  6,  Can  any  of  our  readers  say  where 
.  machines  for  the  manufactory  of  straw  hives  can  be  procured  ?  Or  will  any- 
one kindly  furnish  a  drawing  of  such  ?  We  think  you  might  make  one  easily 
with  a  little  ingenuity  to  suit  the  size  and  shape  you  wish  to  give  your  hives. 
6,  No.  7,  No.  8, 9,  Dr.  Dunbar  has  been  dead  many  years ;  so  has  Mr.  Gold- 
ing.  We  know  not  where  their  books  can  be  bought.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
tell  us  ?  10,  Dr.  Bevan's  original  work  is  now  out  of  print.  It  has  been 
recently  edited  by  Mi^or  Muxm,  but  we  question  if  our  old  friend  Dr.  Sevan 
would  own  the  work  now  published  in  his  name,  so  many  have  bemi  the  altera- 
tions introduced,  and  the  liberties  taken  with  his  almost  exhaustive  treatise. 
XI ,  We  do  not  know  Dr.  Mackenzie's  work  on  bees.  IS,  Perhaps  Mr.  Pettigrew 
an  teL  us  "what  are  the  dimensJons  of  the  largest  straw  hive  that  a  good 


queen  would  be  oapable  of  flUing  In  a  good  seaeon."  We  have  only  tried  tmh 
a  hive  as  would  hold  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  Uttle  more. 

Bees  Clustering-out  but  not  Swaruino  (J.  Bod^ery).— You  will  maa 
an  answer  to  another  correspondent  which  meets  your  oaes. 

Oat  (P.  M.  B.).— We  could  not  publish  an  answer.    Ask  any  veterlnaiy 

Newfoundland  Puppy  (Caniw).— The  symptoms  are  some  of  those  which 
charaeterise  the  distemper.  Give  five  grains  ef  blue  pill,  and  five  hours  tft«  a. 
table-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  Foment  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  sponge  wltb  a 
deeootion  of  popples.  This  disease  has  too  many  complications  for  us  to 
advise  further.  If  the  dog  deoUnee  in  strength  he  will  require  tonics,  but  eona^i 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  buy  Merrick's  Uttle  book  on  "  House  Dogs  and  Sport- 
ing Dogs,"  and  follow  his  directions.  .      ..^  ^  » 

Silk  froh  Silkworms.—"  K.  B.  B."  asks.  How  should  the  silk  be  ^w>™ 
to  make  it  available  for  use  ?  There  must  be  an  immense  amount  of  wasted. 
sUk  among  the  thousands  of  silkworms  kept  by  young  people,  and  mai^ 
would  be  glad  to  make  the  amusement  a  useful  one.  When  suitably  woond 
where  would  it  be  disposable  ?  .     ,      ,.       , 

[We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  information  in  reply  to  the  above.] 

MBTEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  61"  82'  40*  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitade  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  a.m. 

In  tbb  Dat. 

1878. 

i 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

la 

1" 

a! 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 

i 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass 

July. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

We.   9 

Th.     8 
Frl.    4 
Sat.    6 
Unn.  6 
Mo.    7 
Ta.    8 

Inches. 
80.046 
89.986 
99  716 
99.858 
99.889 
80.119 
80.117 

deg. 
6674 
66.0 
68.8 
60.1 
67.8 
68.0 
66J 

617 
65.0 
68.0 
668 
66.8 
68.9 

s.w. 

*^- 

S.W. 
N.W. 

61.4 
61.0 
60.6 
61^ 

74  8 
79.8 
660 
74.4 
76.7 
89.0 

US- 

67.4 
67.1 
47.9 
65.4 
49.1 
60.0 

199  9 
197.7 
9S8 
196.6 
192.5 
199.9 

66.4 
66.0 
46.9 

64J 
468 
47.8 

60.7 

0.017 
0.<B7 
0.890 

Means 

99.969 

68.1  1  680 

61.9 

74.5 

69.9 

190.5 

a444 

RSMABKS. 
2nd.— Bather  dordy  morning  and  evening,  but  very  fine  in  the  middle  of  the 

day. 
Sid.    Dull  morning ;  fine  at  noon,  clouding  over  in  three  or  four  hours ;  sharp 

shower  at  8  p.m.,  then  fine. 
4th.— Thunderstorm  at  2  a.m.,  fine  after;  rather  cloudy  about  noon,  tiien  flne^ 

but  two  or  three  slight  sprinkles  of  rain ;  a  fine  eveniog  and  night. 
6th.— Showers  in  morning;  fine  afternoon,  but  still  not  summer-like. 
0th.— Much  rain  in  the  night,  but  a  lovely  day  after  the  morning. 
7th.— A  bNUitiful  summer  day,  and  splendid  moonlit  night. 
8th.— Much  warmer,  and  a  very  fine  day,  though  rather  cloudy  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  much  the  same  as  previous  weeks ;  but  the  range  s 
what  greater,  the  maxima  being  higher  and  the    minima  lower.— G.  J. 
Stmons.  

COVBNT  GABDEN  MABKBT.— July  9. 
We  have  nothing  fresh  to  report. 

TBUIT. 


Apples i  sieve   8 

Apricots dos.    9 

Cuvrries ^box   9 

CbestDots bushel   0 

Currants 4  sieve    0 

Black do.    0 

Figs doz.   6 

Filberts lb.    0 

Cobs lb.    9 

Goosebertios quart   0 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.   4 

Lemons ^100    6 

Melons each   6 


d.  8.  d. 
0to5  0 
0  8 
4 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
9 
0 
10 
10 
8 


Mulberries "^  b. 

'  Nectarines d6B.  15 

I  Oranges f^  100   4 

.Peaches  dos.  15 

'  Pears,  kitchen eos.    1 

I        dessert doi.   0 

PineApples lb.    4 

'  Plums 4  sieve   0 

Qainces doz.    0 

Raspberries lb.   0 

Strawberries V  \\>.    4 

WalnnU bushel  16 

ditto ^^-lOO   8 


s.  d.    B.  O. 
0   OtoO    o 

0  80  a 

0 


YSOETABLES, 

s.  d.    s.  d. 
8    OtoO    0 

0 

0 

6 


Artichokes dos. 

AsparasuB ^100  8    0  6 

French  6    0  19 

Beans,  Kidney ^100  16  9 

Baet.Rod dos  10  8  0 

Broccoli bundle  0   9  16 

Cabbage dos.  10  16 

Capsicums f^*  100  0    0  0  0 

Carrots bunch  0   6  0  0 

Cauliflower doz.  8   0  6  0 

Celery bundle  16  9  0 

Coleworts..  doz. bunches  9    6  4  0 

encumbers each  0   6  10 

pickling dos.  0   0  0  0 

Endive doz.  9   0  0  0 

Fennel.... bunch  0   8  0  0 

Garlic lb.  0    6  0  0 

Herbs bunch  0   8  0  0 

Horseradish bundle  8   0  4  0 

Leeks bunch  0   9  0  0 

Lettuce doz.  10  9  0 


Mushrooms potUe  0 

Mustard  &  Cress . . punnet  0 

Onions bnahel  4 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley  per  doz.  bunches  0 

Parsnips doz.  0 

Poas Quart  9 

Potatoes bushel  6 

Kidney do.  0 

Round do.  0 

Radishes.,  dos.  bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy bundle  1 

Savoys doz.  9 

Scorzonera bundle  1 

Sea-kale baaket  0 

Shallots lb.  0 

Spinach bushel  9 

Tomatoes  doz.  9 

Tnrnips bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows 0 


8.  d.    s.  d. 


O 

a 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

e 
o 

S 
O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


POULTRY  MARKET.-JtJLY  9. 
We  have  still  a  small  supply,  and  the  demand  is  qnito  np  to  the  averaffCh. 
These  prices  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon. 


Large  Fowl 

Smaller  ditto 

Chiokens  .^ 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

6   OtoO    6 

6    6       6    0 

8    0       8    6 

7    0       7    6 

0    0       0    0 

8    6       4    0 

Pheasan's  ....... 

s.    d.     a.  4 

0   OtoO     O 

PArtridges  

HKn»* 

0    0       0      o 

0    0       0      4» 

GosUngs 

Gre«n  Geese 

Rabbits    

1  6     1    e 

WUd  ditto   

0    9       0  XO 

Ducklings  

Pigeons 

0   »      (kXO 

JvHy  17,  ISIS.  1 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


MoBth 

Week.^ 

JULY  17—28, 1878. 

▲yerace  Temoera- 
tore  near  London. 

Kainin 
43  years. 

Son         Bon 
Rises        Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
▲ge. 

Oloek 

before 

Son. 

Tear. 

17 
18 
19 
90 

ai 
sa 

23 

Tk 

8 

Suit 

M 
Tu 
W 

[SheweloMi. 
OeeUMaton  Hortioaltnral  Show. 
6  SuaSAY  APTEB  Trihity. 

74.7 
78.2 
78.2 
74.0 
72.2 
74.0 

60.2 
49.9 
60.2 
6a8 
61.4 
6L4 

Mean. 
82.8 
62.6 
61.1 
61.7 
62.4 
61.8 
62.7 

21 
22 
28 
)9 
24 
21 

m.     h 
6af4 

6  4 

7  4 
9      4 

10  4 

11  4 
IS      4 

m.     11. 
7af8 
6     8 
6     8 
8      8 
2     8 
1      8 
0      8 

m.  h. 
38  11 
67  11 
mom. 
22  0 
64  0 
88  1 
82      2 

m.    h. 

22  1 
42      2 

2      4 
18      6 
26      6 

23  7 
7      8 

24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 

m.   s. 
6    60 
6    64 
6    68 
6      8 
6      6 
6      8 
6    10 

196 
199 
900 
SOI 
90S 
S08 
204 

Ram  olmrTAtioiifl  token  near  London  dnring  forty-three  ye«g,  the  »T«r«ge  day  tamperatnre  ol  the  week  is  78.7°;  and  ite  night  tampentnn 
0OL7*.    Ih8gr««(e8tlM«tivaa9^,o&thel7tfa,1884;  aiidtheloweeteold8a<*,onth0  23rd,1868.    The  greatest  tall  of  nun  was  1.87  inoh. 

AT  A  ROSE   SHOW. 

WONDEB  if  these  few  notes  will  be  ao- 
cepted.  If  they  are,  so  much  the  better ;  if 
not,  no  harm  done. 

I  have  recently  been  exhibiting  at  several 
Bose  shows,  and  thought  I  would  send  a  few 
lines  descriptive  of  the  delights  of  showing 
to  our  most  excellent  Journal  of  Horti-' 
CULTURE.  I  know  not  what  is  pleasanter  or 
jollier  than  taking  one's  blooms  to  one  of 
the  great  shows.  From  first  to  last  it  is  to 
me  an  unbroken  pleasure.  Even  the  early  rising,  the 
jumping  out  of  bed  at  8  a.m.,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  fast  asleep,  is  pleasant ;  for  you  know  what  a 
glorious  sight  you  will  presently  have.  When  dressed 
and  out  of  doors,  how  lovely  your  Boses  look !  every 
petal  frosted  with  dew,  every  leaf  glittering  with  mois- 
ture ;  and  whilst  cutting  your  finest  blooms  and  staging 
them,  how  grand  is  the  sight  that  gradually  unfolds  itself! 
The  sun  rising  in  a  quiet  summer's  morning,  the  eastern 
horizon  at  first  suffused  with  rosy  hght  suddenly  changed 
to  ihe  brightest  of  ambers,  and,  before  you  have  half  done 
yonr  work,  with  one  leap  the  sun  has  risen. 

Then  the  journey  to  the  show,  how  pleasant  it  is ! 
Even  the  railway  people  at  your  own  station,  how  pleased 
they  seem  to  see  your  boxes,  and  how  willingly  they  help 
yon  to  put  them  carefully  into  the  guard's  van;  and 
when  yon  come  to  a  junction,  and  some  friend  whom  you 
knew  would  meet  you  there,  appears  with  his  bright 
green  boxes,  how  delightful  the  meeting.  And  here  let 
me  tell  a  short  anecdote.  Two  nurserymen  were  over- 
heard talking  at  a  show  about  myself  and.  my  great  (and, 
alas !  generally  victorious)  Bose  rival.  **  Tes,'*  one  said, 
"they  always  show  at  the  same  places,  and  yet  they  are 
fiiends."  **  Aye,"  said  the  other,  "  and  I  have  heard,  and 
I  believe  it  is  true,  that  they  visit  each  other's  houses." 
Then  the  next  morning,  when  we  arrive  at  Hie  tented 
field,  to  see  the  hundreds  of  Boses  being  prepared,  what 
a  grand  sight  it  is,  and  how  real  lovers  of  the  Bose  de- 
light in  it  t  Think  of  being  placed  near  one  of  the  great 
Bose  monarchs — a  Paul,  a  Turner,  or  a  Keynes,  and 
others!  Ton  can  see  him  stage,  and  observe,  without 
anyone  to  crush  you,  or  poUceman  to  shout,  "  Please  pass 
on,"  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  each  Bose,  so  fiuniliar  to 
you  at  home,  really  can  be  brought ;  and  most  delightful 
of  all,  because  most  flattering,  sometimes  to  be  asked  by 
the  cultivator  of  tens  of  thousands  which  of  three  blooms 
you  would  say  was  the  best  for  his  seventy-two. 

And  when  your  own  boxes  are  ready  for  the  judges, 
and  just  before  the  tent  is  cleared,  how  can  words  de- 
scribe the  scene  which  we  are  privileged  to  see  ?  The  great 
nurserymen's  boxes  all  uncovered,  each  bloom  a  picture, 
every  Bose  we  have  tried  to  bloom  at  home  here  shown 
at  lis  best,  everyone  we  have  longed  to  see,  shown  in 
trebles  and  singles.  Morren,  Castellaine,  Niel,  Amand, 
&o.,  all  shown  without  a  spot  on  their  petals,  and  perfect 
as  to  form  and  colour. 
And  now  we  leave,  but  not  for  long ;  soon  we  shall  be 
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re-admitted,  and  then  we  shall  know  our  fate ;  and  in  the 
meantime  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  spending 
our  time.  We  are  as  hungry  as  horses,  and  just  as  we 
are  thinking  of  breakfast  a  hearty  voice  shouts  out, 
"  Gome  and  breakfast  with  me,  old  fellow,"  and  our  great 
rival,  the  king  of  the  amateurs,  lays  hold  of  us,  and 
carries  us  off  to  his  hotel;  and  there  we  talk  of  our 
chances  over  the  best  of  breakfasts,  with,  perhaps,  a 
glass  of  champagne  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  and  before  we 
have  well  done  it  is  time  to  rush  off  to  tiie  show  again. 
We  present  our  pass,  we  enter  the  tent,  we  make  to  our 
boxes,  and  then — ^well  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but  if  he  had  not  been  so— and  he  often  has 
not — he  would  enjoy  it  nea/rly  as  much,  and  at  all  events 
would  have  congratulated  his  friend  as  heartily  as  he  in 
turn  was. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet  with  the  delights  of  the 
show.  What  pleasanter  to  stand  near  your  box  and 
hear  the  remarks  the  visitors  make  upon  your  blooms  ? 
Sometimes  they  are  flattering,  sometimes  the  reverse, 
and  now  and  then  wonderfully  cruel.  "  I  could  have 
shown  much  better  blooms  than  that."    '*  If  I  had  known 

there  were  no  better  Boses  to  be  shown,  mine " 

"  Pass  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pass  on."  "  I  wish  yon 
would  pass  them  on,  constable,"  says  a  rather  portly  old 
woman,  **  for  they  have  been  pushing  me  all  round  the  tent 
like  a  catapult."  Then  the  meetings  of  friends,  and  the 
introductions  to  people  whose  names  are  as  famihar  to 
you  as  the  flowers  that  they  grow.  The  pleasant  greet- 
mgs,  among  others,  of  your  old  friend  and  correspondent, 
"  D.,  Deal"  and  the  valuable  information  he  imparts  to 
you  on  this  year's  new  Boses  which  he  has  seen  exhibited 
for  certificates  at  Kensington.  In  fact,  there  is  no  plea- 
santer place  than  a  Bose  show,  there  are  no  better  feUows 
than  the  exhibitors  of  Boses,  whether  they  be  amateurs 
or  nurserymen,  and  there  is  nothing  which  dehghts  me 
more  than  the  conviction  that  each  year  the  Bose  is  more 
popular,  and  the  exhibitors  more  numerous.— John  B.  M» 
Gamm.  

TEACHELIUM  C^RULEUM. 

Although  Traohelium  ceeruleum  ha^been  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  is  far  from 
being  generally  known.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  day  ex- 
tended to  countless  varieties  of  each  species,  but  who 
acknowledged  their  ignorance  of  this  handsome  plant. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  though 
moderately  hardy,  it  suffers  from  unusually  severe  winters, 
therefore  it  is  desirable  in  most  cases  to  preserve  a  plant 
or  two  under  glass ;  but  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
seedhngs  flower  the  same  season.  Allied  to  the  Gam- 
panula,  it,  nevertheless,  differs  from  the  most  of  that 
genus  in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  it  does  not  throw  up 
suckers  hke  most  of  that  family,  but  produces  side  shoots, 
which  make  excellent  slips  or  cuttings.  It  also  differs 
from  most  of  the  cultivated  Gampanulas  by  its  flowers 
being  collected  into  a  flattened  umbel,  often  5  or  6  inches 
across.     Although    the    individual    flowers    are  small. 
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they  are  yery  nomeroas,  and  in  oolonr  a  rich  violet  bine  in 
some  plants,  while  in  others  they  are  of  a  bright  laTonder, 
and  I  have  oooasionally  had  plants  with  white  flowers.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  so  desirable  as  the  darker-tinted  kinds, 
excepting  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  height  is  aboat  2|  feet, 
and  few  plants  present  such  a  mass  of  bloom  as  thw,  and  still 
fewer  of  the  ordinary  herbaoeons  plants  remain  longer  in 
beauty ;  ^ile  in  dying-off  it  never  presents  an  untidy  appear- 
ance, for  the  flower-stem  looks  well  to  the  last,  and  when  re- 
moved a  neat  plant  is  left,  more  or  less  plABtifolly  snppUed 
with  shoots,  from  which  slips  or  cuttings  are  easily  obtained. 
These,  if  pat  into  a  cold  pit  or  under  a  hand-glass,  where 
some  protection  can  be  afforded  them  in  winter,  make  good 
plants  in  the  following  spring.  We  often  pat  in  a  batch  «>f 
cuttings  in  September  at  the  same  time  aa  PeaAstemens,  San- 
tolinas,  and  even  Centaureas,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  strike. 

Our  plan  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  in  rows  in  a  cold  pit  in 
sandy  soil,  and  to  shade  them  for  a  time  if  Becessaiy,  bat 
always  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  hewvy  dews  that  ave 
common  then.  The  plant,  as  already  stated,  is  also  fredy 
propagated  by  seed,  which,  however,  requires  to  be  sown  in 
pots  or  pans,  as  it  is  ve^  small— periu^w  one  of  the  smaQeat 
of  all  garden  seeds,  being  much  smaller  flian  that  of  the 
Calceolaria  or  Lobelia ;  but  it  is  obtained  in  any  qaantity,  and 
I  have  raised  seedlings  in  the  open  gnmnd  often  enmiA. 
Seedlings,  I  need  hardly  say,  make  the  stfodiest  plants,  besides 
giving  the  chance  of  variety,  but  a  few  outttegs  intwe  a  oob- 
tinnanoe  of  a  favourite  kind,  and,  besides,  iSkere  is  sobm  m- 
certainty  in  so  minute  a  seed  being  lost  in  ike  gioiiBd,  or  the 
young  plants  falling  a  prey  to  inseels  er  etlMr  enemies,  m  it 
is  desirable  to  secui«  a  stock  from  outtii^a. 

I  have  sometimes  grown  the  plant  in  rows  along  with  otlier 
herbaceous  plants  of  similar  habit,  as  Phloxes,  double  Bocketa, 
and  Oatchflies.  It  likewise  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  the 
mixed  border ;  the  question,  *'  What  is  this  ?*'  being  often  asked 
when  its  numerous  heads  of  flowers  form  a  aort  of  balloon  or 
beehive,  and  this,  too,  without  the  aid  of  stiaks  or  artificial 
support.  It  is  also  sometimes  met  with  as  a  pot  plant,  and 
supplies  a  colour  not  at  all  plentiful  in  the  eonservaitory.  I 
am  not  partial,  however,  to  growing  auyihing  in  the  oeneerva- 
tory  that  will  suooeed  out  of  doors,  onlees fteene  in  at  a  parti- 
cular season.  To  those  who  are  not  acqwinted  with  it  I  b&- 
hesitatingly  say,  Procure  it  at  onee;  thef  viil  aot  leffsei  the 
adoption  of  x^y  advioe. — J.  Bobsox. 


POTATO  PROSPECTS. 

I  0B6EBVSD  a  statement  in  the  Journal  of  the  8fd  inst.,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Yorkshire  Oazette,  that  the  Potato  disease 
had  appeared  in  North  Yorkshire,  and  ihatihe  earljr  Amerioan 
kinds  were  most  affected.  Last  year  the  eatly  American  kinds, 
espectally  Early  Bose,  were  free  from  the  disease,  and  happy 
ehould  we  be  had  we  no  greater  diaeaae  to  eontend  against 
than  that  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  Jme  of  ihm  preaent 
year  in  the  early  American  kinds  in  N<»tk  Tarksldra.  TIm 
disease  to  which  our  north-eonntiy  papers  refer  is  whatt  is 
known  all  over  the  countiy  as  the  curl,  wliieli  has  no  relation 
to  the  Potato  disease  that  begins  at  the  haslai  and  then  attacks 
the  timbers. 

The  American  Early  Boee,  though  not  qnite  free  from  disease 
last  year  in  Nonh  Yorkshire,  was  the  least  affected,  excepting 
Bed-skinned  Flourball,  which  was  quite  free  of  disease.  This 
year  Early  Bose  faaa  been  much  affected  with  curl,  a  dfseaae 
quite  as  virulent  as  that  which  attacks  the  Potato  at  a  more 
advanced  stage.  The  curl  presents  itself  as  eoon  as,  or  vecy 
shortly  after,  the  haolm  is  above  ground.  What  ia  it  bat  the 
weak  enfeebled  growth  of  a  diseased  tubor,  the  oo&sequenoe  €4 
planting  a  diseased  set  ?  Did  you  ever  tiy  to  get  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  by  removing  the  set  as  soon  as  the  haulm  was  a  few 
inches  above  ground  and  note  the  result  ?  No  Potato  affected 
with  curl  comes  to  anything ;  no  Potato  from  whi^  ^e  set 
is  early  removed  produces  a  crop,  for  in  botii  cases  the  plant 
is  deprived  of  the  support  which  it  requires.  Even  a  diseased 
Potato  will  make  an  effort  to  continue  its  kind  if  the  eyes  be 
not  destroyed,  but  the  growth  is  weak. 

Now  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  curl,  permit  me  to  aay 
that  I  last  autumn  pointed  out  that  the  Potato  diseaae  is  not 
hereditary,  and  cannot  be  reproduced  either  by  planting  a 
diseased  Potato  or  by  contact  with  dis^uied  hanhns  or  tubers. 
Plant  a  diseased  tuber  with  sound  eyes,  and  it  will  grow  weakly ; 
the  leavcB  and  the  whole  haulm  will  be  speokl^  with  dark 
brown  spots.    The  carl  will  be  manifested  by  the  leaves  curl- 


ing ;  and  the  plant,  if  the  set  has  not  been  much  diseased,  may 
make  an  effort  at  flowering,  but  sound  though  small  tubers, 
capable  of  continuing  their  race,  will  be  formed.  The  disease 
has  been  thrown  off,  and  will  not  again  return  until  the  plant 
be  in  a  fitting  state  for  the  development  of  the  spores  cif  the 
Potato  fungus.    It  will  be  found  in  most  cases  that  the  Potato 

Slants  infested  with  curl  have  the  sets  partially  or  wholly 
eci^fed ;  but  the  eori,  though  generally  resulting  from  a 
diseaaed  tuber,  is  not  always  to  be  traced  to  Ibai  beginning. 
The  removal  of  the  sprouts  once  or  twice  before  planting,  after 
allowing  these  to  grow  several  inches  long  in  **  pies  *'  or  *'  hogs,*' 
or  on  dry  shelves  or  floors,  is  a  taking-away  of  the  life-blood  ot 
the  set,  and  to  su<^  an  extent  is  tlds  sometimes  carried  that 
many  kinds,  especially  the  earlies,  do  not  make  a  second 
growth  after  being  planted,  or  if  th^  grow,  the  growth  ia 
weak,  and  they  begin  to  form  tubers  early.  They  then  curl 
up  their  leaves  as  all  Potatoes  do  when  forming  tubers,  and 
growth  is  at  an  end,  simply  beoanse  the  set  can  afford  no  more 
support.  To  have  sound  full  crops  we  must  plant  plump, 
healthy  sets. 

I  may  remark  that  Potatoes  in  Qeveland  present  a  vay 
heal^y  appearance.  In  gardens,  though  admitting  the  euxl 
in.  the  earlv  American  kinds,  eq^eeially  Eatl^  Bote,  which. 
in  my  opimon,  has  no  claim  to  special  mention,  I  have  not 
seen  them  finer.  We  have  taken  up  Ashi^^f ,  Myatt's  Prolifio, 
and  Veiteh^  Improved  Ashleaf  frcm  tihe  open  grovmd,  and 
they  are  fins  and  dry,  even  floury  ^^Macoohed ;  and  the  later 
Boits,  of  which  I  have  upwards  of  twenty,  an  ¥Ky  promiaing, 
especially  New  Hundredfold  Fluke,  Bed^akiimed  Flourbdl, 
Late  Bose,  Excelaior,  and  Willard's,  the  last  three  American 
sorta.  I  may  also  mention  that  Potatoes  eoue  from  selfaowa 
seeds  here.  We  have  cut  and  pulled  ixp  thousands  within  the 
last  few  days.  They  came  up  even  on  trenched  ground ;  the 
kind  is  evidently  the  old  Pink-eye,  a  variety  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity. In  the  fields  the  Potato  ctap  promises  well,  espeoiaUy 
where  a  change  of  seed  had  been  secured. 

Die  disease  mentioned  by  your  exceflent  oorrespondeBt  Ifr. 
Bt^hast  in  No.  699  as  oecurring  in  an  orchard  house,  was, 
I  grant,  the  disease  proper.  It  would  be  iniereslteg  to  know 
if  tiie  Potato  hauhns  were  syringed  after  they  had  attained 
their  iidl  growth  and  when  tuben  were  formmg,  or  if  the 
trees  were.  Was  not  the  haulm  of  the  Potatoes  wetted  twioe 
a-day  ?  From  the  cold  of  the  past  spring  and  early  summer 
it  is  likely  the  house  would  be  k^  doser  than  nsuaL  I  had 
similar  experience  in  a  vinezy.  All  went  well  until  the  haulm 
was  fun  grown ;  then,  from  syringing  the  house,  the  haulm  was 
wetted,  and  it  was  clear  that  either  the  foliage  of  the  Potatoes 
must  be  kept  dry  or  the  crop  would  fail.  They  were  not  wetted, 
and  the  crop  ripened,  but  not  wdll.  In  houses  and  in  fratnee 
I  have  not  had  a  diseased  tuber  where  the  ]4antB  were  no4 
wetted  oveiliead  after  the  tubere  wen  well  advanced,  hut  kept 
only  moist  at  the  roots.  Oontimied  dampness  el  the  haulm  o< 
PotaAoea  iriien  ripening  deteriorates  the  qvality  of  the  tubeaa* 
and  generally  results  in  disease. — G.  Assn. 


OREENHOUI^  GLAZING. 
I  HATS  practised  the  method  described  by  <*  S,  P.,**  of  York, 
in  your  number  of  July  Srd  for  several  years  past,  and  I  question 
if  any  of  the  patent  proceeees  will  bear  comparison  with  it  for 
cheapness  and  efficiency ;  in  fact,  a  mom  simple,  ineKpensive, 
and  neat  method  coeld  soaroely  be  devised.  Your  correspon- 
dent very  aoonrately  describes  the  modui  operandi,  ^rhieh, 
howevwr,  I  tlunk  I  can  slightly  improve  upon  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  In  the  first  ]^aoe  an  eighth-of-an4neh  play  on 
each  nde  of  the  glass  is  too  much.  If  the  rafters  are  pcit 
quite  true,  and  the  glass  cut  true,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  will  be 
ample  space  to  allow  for  expansion  of  rafters,  which,  I  may 
remark  m  passing,  is  never  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed ; 
in  fact,  if  the  glass  goes  in  easily  and  freely  ail  will  be  weEL 
Then,  again,  if  large  panes  are  used  (mine  are  all  12  by  20)  a 
tack  ynH  be  required  on  each  side  at  tiie  end  of  the  pane  to 
prevent  its  slipping  down,  and  another  dose  to  it  at  the  ex- 
trsme  point  of  the  lower  oomer  (not  upper,  as  described  fay 
*'  J.  P.")  to  keep  the  glass  in  its  proper  plaee ;  thus  one  taek 
holds  both  panes.  Nothing  is  better  than  long  tin  tasks.  I 
am  confident  tiiat  no  one  who  gives  the  plan  a  trial  will  ever 
return  to  the  old  system  of  f aoing-off  with  putty. — ^Williah 
WiNDEBAKK,  BevoU  Mouut  Nursery,  Southampton. 

Thb  Auguba. — It  la  probably  not  known  that  the  male  plants 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  old  female  Aucuba  come  into  flower 
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gt  the  8«me  tune  as  the  o|d  lamalea,  wheceas  imporUd  ox 
poichased  males  flower  oonsiderably  earlier.  This  has  been 
foond  here,  without  exoeption,  to  be  the  case,  and  is  looked 
upon  in  these  gardens  as  a  rahiable  discoTery. — G.  H.  Cookb, 
The  Qarden»t  Peniartht  Merioneth, 


FORCING  THE  ROSE. 


Most  yarieties  of  the  Rose  are  capable  of  being  forced ;  bat 
the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  are  much  to  be  preferred  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  of  them  that  the  great  bnik  of  our  stock  is  composed. 
A  few  of  the  old  Cabbage  and  common  Moss  Roses  are  desir- 
able on  acconnt  of  their  fragance  and  delicate  colours — ^besides, 
the  Moss  makes  the  finest  button-hole  Rose ;   they  are  also 
both  very  prolific  bloomers.   A  few  also  of  the  summer-blooming 
Boses  are  indispensable,  such  as  Coupe  d'H6bl,  Charles  Lawson, 
Panl  Bicant,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  a  few  otiiers.     But  it  is 
among  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  that  the  grandest  Roses  are  to 
be  found  and  the  greatest  variety  selected.    Baroness  Boths- 
eluld  is  a  magnificent  light-coloured  Rose  lor  forcing,  and  a 
strong  grrower;  Doke  of  Edinburgh,  a  dark  Rose,  also  fine; 
La  France,  a  superb  Rose ;  Miss  Poole,  Jules  Chretien ;  and  of 
older  Roses,  Jules  Margottin  is  very  prolific ;  S^nateur  Yaisse 
and  G6n^ral  Jacqueminot  are  two  old  Roses  of  fine  scent  and 
colour ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  a  sore  and  distinct  Rose : 
but  selection  is  scaroely  possible ;  they  are  nearly  all  equally 
suitable— at  least  we  find  tham  so.    Many  of  the  Tea-scented 
Roses  are  also  first-rate  lor  loreing,  eatting  them  when  just 
about  to  open.    It  is  needtese  to  name  varieties,  as  the  whole 
of  them  are  snitab^e  lor  poi-^ulfeiire.    If  plants  are  received 
from  the  nursery  ihev  must  be  esamined  at  the  roots  to  see 
if  drainage  is  all  ri|^t  and  the  soil  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Any  plants  with  the  pots  loll  of  roots  should  be  shifted  at 
once ;  those  not  demanduig  shilting  should  remain  until  some 
j^wth  has  been  made,  standing  the  {toits  in  a  cold  pit  for  a 
time  with  plenty  ol  ventikilion. 

By  the  first  week  in  Jone,  when  the  sun  is  getting  hot  and 
powerful,  they  should  be  plunged  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  rays 
out  of  doors.  This  is  the  time  when  we  repot  all  our  stock  of 
pot  Boses ;  till  the  first  week  in  June  they  have  been  resting 
after  the  flowering  period,  attention  being  paid  to  them  in 
watering  and  not  overcrowding  them  in  some  sheltered  i^ace 
out  of  doors.  Those  in  small  pots  ace  shifted-on  if  the  pots  b# 
full  of  roots  and  the  soil  healthy ;  others  mafy  reqnire  partiat 
shaking -out  and,  repotting  in  the  same  sized  pots ;  none  oif 
them  are  in  larger  than  ll-inch  pots,  which  ishurge  enongh  for 
early-forced  Boses,  and  fine  large  plants  can  be  grown  in  pols 
of  that  size.  We  do  not  cut  or  prune  Hybrid  Perpetnala  at 
this  stage,  believing  that  they  should  have  aU  the  foliage  left 
to  ripen  the  wood  and  enable  them  to  make  roots ;  ma^  fresh 
growth  after  this  is  not  desirable  on  Roses  to  be  forced  early. 
We,  however,  oat  out  any  old  exhausted  wood  from  the  Tea- 
scented  Roses. 

The  Rose  in  the  open  ground  thrives  best  in  strong  loam 
whose  basis  is  clay ;  for  potting,  however,  a  lighter  open  soil 
is  to  be  preferred :  a  light,  yellow  loam  of  a  sandy  teztore  is 
what  we  use,  weU-enriched  with  rotten  farmyard  manure. 
Idght  manures,  such  as  leaf  mould  or  old  mushroom-bed  dung, 
are  not  of  much  use  forRoses^-they  like  more  snbatantial  Isre. 
'ihe  soil  shoold  be  chopped  up'  rough,  and  a  sprinkling  ol 
crushed  bones  will  much  improve  it,  and  a  few  ovmr  the  eroeka 
will  serve  the  doable  purpose  of  drainage  and  manuve,  whieh 
the  roots  aoon  fijad  out.  Pot  firm,  and  drain  well.  When 
firmly  potted  the  soil  is  not  ao  liaUe  to  beeome  waterlogged, 
or  the  drainage  disaixanged.  Roses  want  a  deal  of  w«ker  in 
the  summer.  When  all  are  potted  aa  they  require,  arrange  the 
plants  in  xows  aoeording  to  size — ^the  taUest  at  the  back,  and 
giving  TOQBi  to  those  whieh  reqnise  it,  without  any  attention 
as  to  the  djatances  being  niulonn— in  a  turf  pit  laouag  the  son, 
in  a  warm  sheltered  phioe,  and  fill-in  between  the  pots  with 
sawdust,  which  keeps  the  roots  equable  as  to  temperatue  and 
moislnre.  The  aasidnst  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun  through 
the  day,  and  Pine-weed  sawdust  is  also  obaoxiona  to  wooaa 
when  it  ia  fresh.  Kere  they  will  now  require  very  little  atten- 
tioh  throoghpitl  the  summer,  except  ^s»tering,  and  an  ^e  to 
soekera  from  the  ateekail  the  R6seB  are  worked  plants.  Theso 
Imown  to  bowaU-iQoked  should  have  weak  liquid  maniure  at  sil 
times  when,  watoredu  We  aometimea  top-dress  the  wh^e  wotib 
ibsep's  or  other  dang,  as  it  is  useful  at  a  rainy  time.  When 
the  water-pot  is  not  required,  the  rain  washes  the  manure  into 
the  soil.  All  flower  bods  are  picked  off  the  plants  as  they  are 
fomed,  and  sometimes  a^lew  plants  may  require  staking,  hoi 


not  often,  unless  a  strong  shoot  gets  top-heavy,  eatohes  the 
wind,  and  unsettles  the  whole  plant  in  its  pot.  About  the  end 
of  October  we  remove  the  whole  to  the  Peach  oases,  where 
there  is  abundance  of  air  night  and  day.  Here  they  are  allowed 
to  become  comparatively  dry  at  the  root,  when  the  foliage  will 
soon  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  a  sign  of  ripeness  of  the 
wood.    Water  may  now  be  withheld  entirely.  86?0"^ 

By  the  middle  of  December  they  may  be  pruned.  This  we 
do  to  the  whole  at  one  time.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  leave 
those  unpruned  which  are  required  later.  They  will  start  as 
required,  just  as  Vines  in  pots  will.  The  difference  in  flowering 
is  efieeted  by  the  time  the  plants  are  pruned,  but  by  this  time 
they  get  introduced  into  heat.  The  first  lot  may  be  selected  and 
started  at  once ;  the  moist  mild  temperature  of  a  Peaeh  house 
just  started  suits  them  well.  Here  they  will  have  the  syringe 
daily,  and  for  a  time  plenty  of  light,  and  a  minimnm  of  fire  heat. 
II  a  low  apan-rooled  forcing  house  can  be  devoted  to  them,  so 
much  the  better;  they  can  be  better  attended  to  as  regards 
ventihition,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  pos- 
sible, better  than  wader  Vines  or  Peach  trees.  One  good  soaking 
of  water  will  be  sufficient  for  a  time;  the  syringe  will  keep 
them  moist  enengh  until  they  have  developed  some  foliage. 
The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  now  will  be  to  husband  the 
son's  he«b,  to  ventilale  freely  when  the  weather  will  aUow,  but 
avoid  draughts,  which  will  injure  the  tender  foliage  and  induce 
insects.  The  object  mast  be  to  get  strong  growth;  spindly 
drawn  growth  nSma  the  plants  for  future  use,  as  weU  as  yield;* 
ing  poor  unrecognisable  flowers.  Fumigate  on  the  least  ap^ 
peasance  ol  aphfis,  and  watch  for  the  Rose  grub,  whieh  earls 
^  the  leaves  and  eats  ont  the  buds.  Force  slowly  witk  as 
little  fire  heat  as  possible,  the  thermometer  ranging  flH>m  SGT 
to  65°,  (NT  80^  with  sun  heat. 

The  plants  most  be  gradually  hardened  before  removing  to 
a  cool  hoose,  else  the  buds  may  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  If 
the  conservatory  be  warm  they  will  not  feel  the  change, 
flSpoeia1\y  if  the  forcing  has  not  been  rapid,  and  the  pots  not 
been  pfamged  in  heat.  Water  with  liquid  manure  as  soon  as 
the  buds  begp  to  show,  and  continue  until  all  the  flowers  are 
ent,  altev  which  the  same  routine  of  ripening,  and  resting,  and 
poMng  begins  fes  another  year. — Thb  ^quinn's  GABDmaB  (in 
jPJhs  Q^irtkmer.) 

THB  NBW  SmtAWBBRRY  DWARF  TOMATO 
A  DECEPTION. 

AsfOKO  the  annonneements  of  vegetable  novelties  lor  the 
present  season  there  appeared  the  following  taking  description 
of  a  "New  Strawberry J>warf  Tomato:"— "An  entirely  dis< 
tinet  variety,  of  novel  form,  and  totally  difierent  in  appearanee 
to  aU  cAkei  Tomatos.  The  fruit  has  a  juicy  pulp  ol  a  pleasant 
Btrawhesvy-like  il«vour,  with  a  certain  degree  of  sweeteess 
and  aeidity.  With  the  addition  of  lemon  juioe  it  is  frec^aentiy 
pieassved  like  Plums,  as  well  as  stewed  like  Gnmberries,  il 
k^t  from  the  lioet  till  spring."  To  give  still  greater  fosee  to 
this  announcement,  it  was  further  stated  that  the  varied,  inth 
8one>  others,  had  "  been  leeently  introduced  by  us  from  Ame- 
risa,  and  can  be  highly  reoommended."  Like  many  other 
fl^deneis  i  gave  snlBcient  credence  to  a  statement  so  attrae- 
&ve,  and  bearing  snoh  an  a|»pearanoe  ol  truthfulness,  as  to 
Oider  a  packet  oi  the  8eed--Hu>t  of  the  introducers,  bnt  ol 
another  leading  and  highly  respectaUe  firm,  who  were  deceived 
e^nally  with  n^aalf.  The  seed  was  sown,  the  plants  raised 
and  cuhiiEated,  and  the  resnlt  is  that  the  so-called  novelty 
piovea  to  be^noi  a  Tomato,  but  our  old  friend  Physalis  ednlis, 
the  Cape  Cbesebeory  1  Now,  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  its  onl* 
tination  was  so  trifing  that  one  would  hardly  be  at  the  tronble 
ol  complaining  il  nothing  more  were  involved,  bnt  it  is  the 
feeling  ol  distrust  that  such  faulty  practices  engender  that  is 
most  to  be  deplored.  Willingly  do  I  ascribe  to  enthusiasaa 
the  highly-eelowed,  elten-exaggesated  descriptions  whichhcBcald 
the  advent  ol  many  new  plants  and  flowers ;  but  when  an  eld 
plant  is  pressed  nnder  a  new  name  upon  the  public,  it  beceaaMT 
a  matter  ol  dnl^  to  esposeit  and  aU  such  praeticee. 

It  is  always  paimfnl  to  publish  strictures  of  this  kind»  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  matter  may  be  explained  to  tibe  satis- 
ladion  d  all  eoneazned,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  al  least. 
— B.  liUcnaioMa.      

FneMOiOies  ov  ths  MisisjeroB  in  Wi2«i8.~Two  years  since 
seme  seeds  di  the  Mistletoe  were  rubbed  upon,  not  inoonlated 
into,  an.  old  Affile  tree  here,  a  large  original  Ribston  Pippin. 
Last  yeav  the  ondy  symptoms  of  vegetation  which  any  ol  these 
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fleeds  showed  was  throwing  oat  two  or  three  *'  tentaonla,"  or 
elaws ;  bat  this  year  one  of  the  seeds  has  Tegetated,  and  has  now 
thrown  oat  sproats  of  more  than  an  inch  long.  It  was  «^aite 
despaired  of  that  the  seeds  woald  vegetate.  This  information 
may  he  asefal  to  anyone  who  may  wish  to  propagate  this 
parasite  in  oar,  as  in  many  other  diatriots  almost  onlmown. — 
G.  H.  Cooke,  The  Gardens^  Peniarth^  Merioneth. 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  10. 

POTl^TILLA  MENZIESIL— Mknziks'  CufQUBFOiL. 

Thb  order  Rosace®,  to  which  the  genns  Potentilla  belongs, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  yegetabie 
kingdom ;  for  it  inclades  within  its  limit  not  only  some  of  the 
handsomest  of  oar  garden  flowers,  bat  also  comprehends  all 
the  most  valaable  of  the  fraits  of  the  temperate  regions,  such 
as  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  Peach, 
Plom,  Apricot,  and  Cherry.  Leaving  aside,  as  foreign  to  oar 
present  parpose,  the  frait-bearing  genera,  we  may  claim  for  the 
Potentillas  a  high  rank  among  the  ornamental  plants  of  the 
order. 

Of  the  150  speoiek  and  varieties  known,  all,  with  scarcely 
any  exceptions,  are  interesting  plants,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  indeed  scarcely  inferior  in  beaaty  to  any 
of  the  hardy  perennials. 

Most  of  the  highly-coloi^ed  varieties  now  so  common  in 
gardens  are  hybrids;  the  flowers  of  the  wild  species  being, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  yellow  or  white. 

Among  those  species  most  deserving  of  cultivation  may  be 
named  P.  mpestris,  with  pretty  pore  white  flowers  prodaced  in 
May ;  P.  pyrenaica,  also  an  early  bloomer,  of  dwarf  habit,  yield- 
ing bright  yellow  blossoms  in  profusion ;  P.  mollissima,  with 
primrose  yellow  flowers ;  P.  Richardsonii,  also  yellow,  with  fo- 
liage silvery  beneath;  P.  atrosangoinea  and  P.  formosa,  two 
Kepaulese  species,  the  former  with  deep  parple,  and  the  latter 
witih  pale  cherry-oolonred  flowers.  These  two  species  are  not 
only  interesting  for  their  intrinsic  beaaty,  bat  also  as  being 
the  parents  of  many  of  the  numerous  hybrids  which  have 
adorned  our  gardens  for  years  past.  As  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  of  these  we  may  name  Busselliana,  formerly  a  very 
popuhur  plant,  but  now  superseded  by  varieties  with  greater 
breadth  of  petal  and  brighter  colours,  of  which  P.  Menziesii 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Equally  desirable  are  the  varie- 
ties Hopwoodiana,  Macnabiana,  Smoutii,  Striata  multiflora, 
all  more  or  less  distinct  in  colour.  But  beautiful  as  these  are, 
they  are  eclipsed  by  the  numerous  double  and  semi-doable 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
not  closing  their  flowers  so  completely  as  the  single-flowered, 
and  iheii  blossoms  are  also  of  longer  duration.  Some  of  the  best 
of  Uiese  are  Louis  Van  Houtte,  large,  deep  crimson ;  Belisaire, 
bright  vermilion ;  William  RolUsson,  reddish  yellow  and 
orange ;  RossBflora  plena,  rich  velvety  vermilion,  edged  with 
yellow ;  and  Vase  d*Or,  canary  yellow,  all  first-class  plants, 
worthy  of  being  added  to  the  most  select  collection  of  pe- 
rennials. 

All  the  species  and  varieties  we  have  enumerated  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  will  flourish  in  any  description  of  soil.  They  succeed 
best  in  a  good  rich  earth  of  some  depth,  and  require,  in  summer, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  especisdly  about  the  time  the  flower 
atoms  are  thrown  up.  We  have  never  seen  the  Potentillas 
grown  in  beds,  but  we  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting,  if  a  proper  selection  of  plants  were 
made.  For  the  centre  of  the  bed  one  of  the  shrubby  species, 
BQch  as  fruticosa,  or  floribunda,  both  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
growing  about  4  feet  high,  would  be  well  adapted ;  and  around 
these  might  be  grouped  the  erect-growing  herbaceous  species 
and  varieties,  reserving  the  trailers,  of  which  there  is  a  fair 
sprinkling,  for  the  outer  circle. 

They  are  all  readily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  early  in 
Spring,  and  as  these  descend  to  a  considerable  depth,  care 
must  be  taken  tiiat  the  flbres  are  not  broken.  Many  of  the 
speoieB  ripen  seeds,  from  which  new  varieties  may  often  be 
raised,  and  all  the  seedlings  would  flower  the  second  season 
alter  sowing. 

A  wide  field  is  here  open  to  the  amateur  florist,  and,  with  a 
little  care  and  attention,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  originate 
some  vsluable  additions  to  this  ornamental  family. 

There  is  an  allied  genus,  of  which  a  few  species  are  occasion- 
ally foond  in  gardens,  and  which  fully  equal  in  beauty  the 
Potentillas  we  have  named ;  we  allude  to  the  Geums.  Th^ 
ara  distinguished  from  the  Cinquefoils  by  their  lyrate  leaves, 


reflexed  calyx  when  in  fruit,  and  more  particularly,  by  the 
style  of  the  numerous  little  granular  seed-vessels  being  jointed. 
G^um  coccineum  (the  G.  QaellyOn  or  chiloense  of  some  authors), 
is  an  extremely  handsome  plant. 

The  properties  both  of  Potentilla  and  Geum,  as  well  as  off 
Tormentilla,  another  allied  genus,  are  very  similar.  Many  of 
the  species  of  the  three  genera  are  astringent  and  aromatic, 
and  sll  are  perfectly  innocuous.  The  common  Potentilla  anse- 
rina,  or  Silver  Weed,  has  been  used  by  tanners ;  and  P.  reptans, 
another  EngHsh  species,  of  which  a  pretty  double-flowered 
variety  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens,  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  febrifuge. 


PoimtUla  McnsiMU 

The  generic  term,  Potentilla,  is  derived  by  some  authors 
from  poteru,  powerful,  or  potential  power,  in  allusion  to  the 
mediomal  properties  of  the  species;  but  as  these  are  un- 
doubtedly very  weak,  we  incline  to  agree  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  reference  to  be  to  the  Latin  diminutive,  signifying 
little  power. 

The  popular  designation,  Cinquefoil,  alludes  to  the  arrange- 
pient  of  the  leaflets,  which  are  often  in  fives,  but  by  no  means 
exclusively  so ;  for  many  of  the  species,  including  Menziesii, 
have  temate  foliage,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  on  the  same 
plants,  leaves  with  segments  varying  from  three  to  six  in  num- 
ber ;  a  few^speoies  have  even  pinnate  leaves. — ^W.  Thompson, 
Iptwich, 

PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

Pbihitla  VKBTiciLiiATA  var.  SINENSIS.  Nat.  ord.y  Primulaoeo. 
Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Abyssinia.  Flowers 
primrose-yellow.  "Primula  verticillata  has  been  long  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  having  been  raised  from  seed  brought,  I 
believe,  from  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula ;  but  the  Abyssinian  va- 
riety is  of  recent  introduction  into  England  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in  March  of  the  present  year  ; 
it  grows  freely  on  rockwork." — {Bot.  Mag,,  t,  6042.) 

Meninia  TtTBoiDA.  Nat.  ord.f  AcanthaoesD.  Ltnn.,  Dian- 
dria. — Native  of  Cochin-China.  Flowers  white,  reticulated 
with  pink  nerves.  It  flowered  at  Eew  in  April,  l^e  plant  is  a 
powerful  febrifuge,  called  Thuong-son  by  the  natives. — (I&id., 
t.  6043.) 

Cbissula  pbofuba.  Nat.  ord.,  Crassulacesd.  Linn.,  Pent- 
andria Monogynia. — Native  ;of  South  Africa.  Flowers  white 
tinged  with  pink.  '*  A  free-flowering  and  remarkably  ramous 
species  of  Crassula,  sent  from  the  Graaf  Reinett  district  of  the 
Cape  Colony  by  Harry  Bolus,  Esq.  The  structure  of  the  leaf 
is  very  curious.  The  margin,  which  is  quite  entire,  is  edged 
with  a  narrow  band  of  chestnut-brown,  within  which  is  a  series 
of  orbicular,  slightly  convex,  punctiform  disks.  These  disks, 
when  highly  magnified,  are  found  to  consist  of  a  very  dense 
cellular  tissue,  that  terminates  downwards  in  a  conical  form,  and 
communicates  with  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves,  in  the 
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loose  psrenohTmatons  sabstanoe  of  ihe  leaf.  The  surf aoe  of  the 
diflk  is  stadded  mih  ezoessively  minute  stomata,  of  a  different 
form  from  tho  other  etomata  on  either  surf  aoe  of  the  leaf ;  the 
gnard-oells  of  these  stomata  further  contain  on  Uieir  outer 
<«dge  a  TOW  of  minute  ehlorophyle  granules,  giving  them  a  most 
beautiful  appearanee.  It  was  raised  from  seed  receiyed  in 
1871  from  ICr.  Bohis,  and  now  forms  a  profusely  flowering 
mass  of  hranehes  and  leaves,  2  feet  in  diameter ;  it  flowered 
•from  Maroh  to  June  of  the  present  year." — {IHd,,  t,  6044.) 

KHODonsNPBOir  maiayanum.  Nat.  ord.,  Erioacess.  Linn,, 
Deeandzia  Monogynia. — ^Native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
"Flowers  crimson.  **  Dr.  William  Jack,  of  the  late  East  India 
Company's  service,  a  very  able  botanist  and  author  of  the 
'  Malajan  Miscellanies/  was  the  first  to  make  known  this  fine 
4|iZant  (in  about  1823),  which  he  discovered  on  the  summit  of 
Ounong  Bunko,  a  remarkably  insulated  mountain,  commonly 
called  by  Europeans  the  Sugar-loaf,  in  the  interior  of  Ben- 
^eoolen,  Sumatra.  Dr.  Jack  observes  of  this  mountain  that, 
though  estimated  at  only  3000  feet  in  height,  the  character  of 
its  vegetation  is  decidedly  alpine,  a  fact  which  he  attributes  to 
the  form  and  consequent  exposure  of  its  sharp  conical  peak. 
"Bhododendron  malayanum  has  since  been  gathered  repeatedly 
on  Mount  Ophir,  Malacca,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet."— 
(JfruL,  t.  6045.) 

BoBomA  MEGAsnoMA.  NaL  ord.,  Butaceie.  Linn.,  Octan- 
doA  Monogynia. — Native  of  south-west  Australia.  Flowers 
maroon-pujple  outside  and  pale  yellow  inside.  *'  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Eew  by  seed  originally  received  from  Baron  von 
Mueller,  and  subsequently  living  plants  were  presented  by 
M.  Thozet.  The  somewhat  aromatic  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
rosembles  nothing  known  to  me;  it  is  most  delicious;  and 
though  not  OTcrpowering,  soons  fills  a  large  room ;  and  should 
it  be  capable  of  being  obtained  as  a  perfume,  I  may  safely 
predict  its  being  La  great  request.  In  these  respects,  of  deli- 
cacy of  odour  accompanying  a  singular  brown-purple  colour, 
it  resembles  the  Tumiea  lethiopica  of  Tropical  Africa,  and 
lika  the  Tinncea,  the  Boronia  is  very  easy  of  cultivation,  if 
treated  like  a  Heath  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse." — (Ibid., 
t.  6046.) 

Omfhalosbs  LucnjLB.  Nat.  ord.,  Boraginacete.  Linn.,  Pent- 
andria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Asia  Minor.  Flowers  some 
pink  and  others  blue.  '*  This  beautiful  plant  has  hitherto 
heen  found  only  in  two  localities,  which  are  very  distant  from 
one 'another,  in  Asia  Minor— namely.  Mount  Sypilus,  near 
ManeaJB  (the  ancient  Magnesia,  north-east  of  Smyrna),  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Aucher  Eloi ;  and  in  the  Eastern  Taurus 
Mountains  of  Bulgar  dagh,  in  the  proviuce  of  CiUcia  (now 
ItBcbiH),  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  In  both  places  it 
n^iabits  considerable  altitudes,  attaining  8000  feet.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  rockwork  cultivation,  remaining  in  flower  for  a 
considerable  time  in  cool  weather,  and  presenting  all  shades  of 
colour  in  the  corolla,  from  a  pale  pink-purple  to  azure.  The 
specimen  here  figured  was  presented  to  the  Boyal  Gardens  by 
7amee  Atkins,  Esq.,  of  Painswiok,  and  which  flowered  pro- 
fusely for  a  second  time  after  arrivaL" — {I Hi.,  t.  6047.) 

Boaa — Mademoiselle  C€cile  Berthed. —  **  This  pretty  new 
Tea  Bose  is  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Paul  at  Waltham 
Croas.  The  variety  has  been  shown  at  some  of  the  spring 
metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  won  a  first-class  certificate, 
being,  as  we  think,  very  deservedly  rewarded.  The  Bose  is  of 
good  free  habit,  blooming  abundantly,  and  the  fiowers  are 
large  and  full,  of  a  fine  pure  sulphur-yellow  colour,  the  backs 
of  the  petals  being  ahnost  white.  Our  collections  of  Tea  Boses 
hAYB  received  some  veiy  useful  accessions  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  amongst  the  novelties  thus  obtained  we  believe 
the  variety  now  figured  will  be  found  to  hold  a  foremost  place, 
and  will  not  cUsappoint  those  who  cultivate  it." — {Florist  and 
Pomologitt,  3  s.,  vi.,  145.) 


has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  some  cuttings  of  it.  It  is 
well  worth  preserving. — G.  H.  Gooke,  The  Gardens^  Peniartkf^ 
Merioneth. 


Thb  Boss- scented  Gsbaniuv. — Some  forty  years  since,  or 
more,  the  "  old  Bose  Geranium  "  was  much  prized,  not  for  its 
flowers,  for  they  are  quite  insignificant,  but  for  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  its  foliage,  which,  like  the  Sweet  Verbena  (Aloysia 
citziodora)  retains  the  scent  when  dried  and  kept  in  the  pocket. 
My  employer  some  three  weeks  since  informed  me  that  many 
years  back  he  recollected,  at  Peper  HaiTow,*the  beautiful  seat 
of  YiBCount  Middleton,  the  then,  as  far  as  he  knew,  only  re- 
maining  plant  of  that  Geranium.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  gardener  at  Peper  Harrow,  and  was  happy  to 
And  that  the  old  plant  is  still  in  existence,  and  Mr.  Thompson 


VALUE  OF  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Fbuits  and  flowers  have  too  often  been  considered  only  as 
the  luxuries  of  life ;  but  the  more  we  use  them,  the  more  we 
are  associated  with  them,  the  nearer  shall  we  approach  a  re- 
fined and  healthy  temperament  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  It 
is  therefore  our  duty  to  develope  these  wonderful  resources  of 
nature,  and  to  increase  and  improve  them  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent. No  employment  is  more  consonant  with  the  refinement 
and  happiness  of  a  rational  being,  none  better  calculated  to 
develope  the  purest  sentiments  of  our  moral  nature.  **  They 
are,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  **  a  constant  field  where  all  sexes  and 
ages,  and  every  degree  of  taste  and  refinement,  may  find 
opportunity  for  gratification." — {Extract  from  a  Lecture  by  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  to  the  Massachusets  Horticultural 
Society.) 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
July  16th  and  17th. 

On  one  of  the  finest  days  we  have  enjoyed  this  summer,  but 
by  no  means  hot,  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  Show  opened,  and  it 
is  to  be  continued  this  day.  The  flowering  specimenB  are 
dazzling  in  their  colours,  and  those  whose  memories  stretch 
back  to  the  old  Tom  Thumb  would  marvel  indeed  at  the  size 
both  of  pips  and  truss  that  is  here  to  be  found,  not  in  one  variety 
only,  but  in  dozens.  The  Tricolors,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
but  a  short  time  s«o  were  all  the  rage,  are  dull,  and  present  a 
great  sameness.  Notwithstanding  the  aosence  of  exhibitors  who 
had  entered,  but  did  not  come  forward,  Mr.  Eyles  evoked  at  the 
last  moment  a  very  good  arrangement  in  the  conservatory  cor- 
ridors, where  the  Show  is  held,  and  by  a  more  rigid  adherence 
to  time,  in  which  respect  the  reins  must  be  drawn  tighter  still, 
we  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  have  yet  better  effects  in  the 
future.  Exhibitors  entering  a  number  of  plants  and  then  not 
coming  forward  at  the  last  moment,  render  all  preconceived 
plans  futile. 

Class  1  is  for  ei|fhteen  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  6-inohpot8,  novelty 
and  shape  of  flowers  taking  the  precedence  of  size  and  training, 
Here  Mj:.  George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath, 
is  first  with  A.  F.  Barron,  a  fine  scarlet,  with  a  wmte  eye ; 
Edward  Bennett,  deeper  in  colour ;  Queen's  Messenger,  very 
large  truss ;  La  Grande  Marque,  fine  truss ;  Lord  Londesoorough, 
scarlet;  Congress,  fine  orange  scarlet;  Circulator,  free-flower- 
ing rosy  scarlet ;  Lucretia,  white,  with  pink  eye ;  Polly  King, 
Biumon  rose ;  and  others  all  of  his  own  raising.  Second  come 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  with  a  collection  not  one  of  which  is 
named  except  on  taUies  in  the  pots,  but  nearly  all  of  them  are 
beyond  reach.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  third-prize  lot 
from  Dr.  Denny,  of  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Wool- 
wich, also  exhibits  in  this  class. 

In  Class  2,  for  twelve  Nosegays  or  hybrid  Nosegays  in  6-inch 
pots,  novelty  and  shape  of  flowers  agam  taking  the  precedence 
of  size  and  training,  Mr.  George  luso  takes  tne  first  position 
with  a  eTOup»  in  which  Grand  Coup,  bright  rosy  scarlet,  is  very 
fine.  Mr.  Cannell  is  second  with  a  group  in  which  Frank  Miles, 
magenta  crimson ;  Undine,  deep  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Ff y tch,  intense 
rose ;  Mrs.  Turner,  magenta  rose ;  Mrs.  F.  Bumafay,  pink,  white 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  petals ;  and  Matilda,  are  conspicuous, 
l^iird  comes  Mr.  Goddard,  of  Twickenham.  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Thoipe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  Dr.  Denny, 
and  Mr.  Bowe.  The  Bookery,  Boehampton,  also  exhibit  in  this 
class. 

For  six  specimen  Zonal  varieties  Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Lermitte,  Finchley,  is  first  with  plants  in  splendid  bloom, 
some  of  which  measure  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  kinds  are 
Monsieur  Bendatler,  Prince  of  Wales,  Pioneer,  Lord  Derby 
(magnificent),  Virgo  Marie,  and  Leonidas. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  hybrid  Nosegays,  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Thorpe  are  first  with  an  unnamed  lot.  For  twelve  double 
Zonals  the  same  firm  are  also  first  with  fine  examples  of  Marie 
Lemoine,  rose;  Victor  Lemoine  and  Charles  Glym,  scarlet; 
Mr.  Gladstone,  rose  scarlet;  and  Signet,  together  with  Alba 
plena,  a  very  V)oor  white,  and  others.  Second  come  Messrs. 
Wright,  Lee,  E^nt.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  B.  Watson,  gar- 
dener to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Airlie  Lodge,  Surbiton,  is  first. 

Golden  Tricolors  are  exhibited  in  considerable  force.  The 
best  eighteen  come  from  Mr.  Pestridge,  Greenway  Nursery,  Ux- 
bridge,  and  consist  of  finely-grown  excellently-coloured  plants 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Headley,  Sophia  Dnmaresque,  Mr. 
Butter,  Lady  Cullum,  Peter  Grieve,  Mrs.  Turner,  Florence, 
Salamander,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  Acme,  Mrs.  Dunnett,  E.  B. 
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Benyon,  Yale  of  Evesliam,  Achievement;  Sophia  Cusack,  Lncy 
0rieve,  and  Brilliant.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Eanng  Dean  NorBcry, 
is  second  with,  among  others,  excellent  plants  of  Jetty  Lacy, 
Defiance,  and  Lady  Collnm.  The  third  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Lee.  For  six  Mr.  Watson  is  first ;  Mr.  Qoddard,  Twickenham, 
second;  and  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  A.  Chancellor,  Esq., 
Richmond,  third.  In  the  class  for  the  same  number  of  Silver 
Tricolors  the  prizes  go  to  Mr.  Pestridge,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Wright.  Among  the  plants  shown  are  excellent  specimens 
of  Lass  o*  Qt>wrie,  Miss  Burdett  Courts,  Mrs.  Rousby,  Mrs.  Col. 
Wilkinson,  Italia  Unita,  and  Silver  Cloud.  For  four  Mr.  Beach, 
gardener  to  E.  R.  Petley,  Esq.,  Riverhead,  Sevenoaks,  takes  the 
Highest  place ;  and  the  remaining  prizes  go  to  Mr.  G.  Goddard, 
Twickenham,  and  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  Richmond. 

Of  the  Golden  Bronze  Bicolora  there  is  but  a  small  exhibition. 
Mr.  Pestridge  is  first  for  six  in  8-iuch  pots  witih  Black  Douglas, 
W.  R.  Morris,  Earl  of  Roaslyn,  Crown  Prince,  Beine  Victoria, 
and  Sybil,  remarkably  well  grown  but  not  in  good  colour.  Se- 
cond and  third  come  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Wright.  The  best 
group,  however,  is  that  from  Mr.  Beach,  but  these,  having 
Seen  grown  in  pots  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter,  were  dis- 
qualified; Mrs.  John  Lee,  Countess  of  Eellie,  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn 
are  very  good. 

In  Class  13,  for  six  Zonal  varieties  not  in  commerce,  the  prizes 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Woolwich.  Mr.  George  is  first 
.  with  A.  F.  Barron  and  Edward  Bennett,  both  of  which  received 
first-class  certificates  from  the  Floral  Committee,  and  are  very 
fine  varieties ;  Mrs.  J.  George,  venr  large  truss,  orange  scarlet, 
fine  form,  first-class  certificate;  La  Marque,  and  two  others. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  are  second,  and  take  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate for  Czarina,  wnite,  tinged  with  rose  at  the  eye. 

In  the  next  class,  for  six  Nosegays  or  hybrid  Nosegays  not  in 
commerce,  the  prizes  are  likewise  offered  by  Mr.  Cannell.  Mr. 
George  is  first  with  Lustrous,  fine  dark  scarlet  (fint-olass  oetti- 
ficate) ;  Dr.  Masters,  ms^enta-fluahed ;  Teresi^  Beautor  of  Surrey, 
And  The  Shah,  all  large- trussed  varieties. 

For  three  plants  of  a  new  variety  Mr.  G.  Smith  is  first  with 
Santley,  scarlet,  white  eye;  Mr.  George  second  with  Mrs.  J. 
George ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  Edmonton,  third.  Mr.  Turner  sent 
three  fine  baskets  of  stage  Pelargoniums,  Protector,  Ruth,  fixd 
Qiflnt. 

For  three  plants  of  a  new  Nosegay  or  hybrid  Nosegay  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Thorpe  are  first  with  Happy  Thought,  with  the  centre 
of  the  leaves  variegated  with  white,  and  having  besides  a  dark 
zone  surrounding  the  variegation,  and  the  whole  of  the  margin 
green,  whilst  the  flowers  are  niagenta  crimsqn,  but  narrow- 
petaled.  Mr.  George  shows  Achievement,  crimson  scarlet ;  and 
Mr.  Turner,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pink,  white  eye.  Fo^  the 
best  new  Golden  Tricolor,  Mr.  Pestridge  is  first  with  Mrs.  H. 
Little,  having  a  broad,  clouded  crimson  oand ;  Messrs  Bell  and 
Thorpe  are  second,  and  Mr.  Turner  is  third  with  Miss  Morris. 
The  best  Silver  Tricolor  is  Dolly  Varden  from  Mr.  Turner,  the 
second  best  Mrs.  J.  Marshall  from  Mr.  Pestridge,  Uxbridge. 

The  best  new  Golden  Self  exhibited  is  Golden  Banner,  from 
Kr.  Pestridge.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Thorpe  for  Sulphureum,  and  the  third  to  ]k(r.  Turner  for 
Golden  Lover,  a  beautifullv-coloured  kind. 

Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  offered  prizes  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties  of  seedlings,  not  variegated,  raised  and  sent  out  by 
him,  in  pots  not  to  exceed  8  inches,  theplants  to  be  grown 
with  as  little  training  as  possible.  Mr.  WT  Brise,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  Knighton,  Finohley,  takes  the  first  prize. 
His  plants  are  in  good  health,  the  trusses  very  large,  and  the 
flowers  splendid  in  colour.  The  most  notable  sorts  are  Bayard, 
Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  Florence  Durand,  a  very  fine  pink  flower  of 
the  semi-Nosegay  section,  the  flowers  large,  well-shaped,  and 
the  trusses  remarkable  ;  Amaranth  is  another  fine  pink  flower, 
the  colour  very  rich;  Lord  Belper,  Lady  Egerton,  Thomas 
Speed,  and  Corssir.  Mr.  J.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermitte, 
•en.,  East  End,  Finchley,  comes  second;  Mrs.  Vincent,  Chunder 
Sen,  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  are  fine. 

For  Dr.  Denny's  prize  for  a  collection  of  plants,  conaistinff  of 
two  plants  of  each  of  his  seedlings  that  were  sent  out  by  Mr. 
WiUiam  Paul  in  the  spring  of  1871,  pots  not  to  exceed  8  inches, 
plants  to  be  grown  with  as  little  training  as  possible,  Mr.  J. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Howatt,  Enfield,  is  first.  The  plants  in 
this  class  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  much  training,  but  the 
trasses  were  tied-out  with  sticks  placed  conspicuously  in  the 

etts.    Wellington,  Sir  J.  Moore,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  are  very  fine. 
essTS.  Bell  &  Thorpa,  Stratford-on-Avon,  come  in  second  with 
•mall  plants. 

For  Mr.  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  George's  prizes  for  twelve  vaarie- 
ties  of  Pelargoniums,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  George,  to  be  shown  in 
pots  not  exceedingG  inches,  quality  of  fiower  to  be  the  primary 
teat  of  merit,  Mr.  E.  Rowe,  The  Rookery,  Roehampton,  is  first. 
In  this  class  the  plants  are  necessarily  small,  but  Mr.  Rowe's 
plantB  are  ve^  neat,  and  the  trusses  good.  Circulator,  Dr. 
Livingstone.  King  oi  the  Forest,  and  Master  Harry  are  fine. 
Mr.  G.  Goddard,  Twickenham,  is  second  with  nice  plants ;  and 
.  Carter  ft  Co.,  of  High  Holhom,  have  a  collection. 


Prizes  were  offered  for  Disa  grandiflora,  but  no  one  cama 
forward  to  claim  them. 

Of  six  Liliums  in  pots,  nurserymen,  Bir.  T.  S.  Ware.  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  has  the  best,  and  Mr.  G.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  is  second.  Mr.  Ware  has  L.  auratum,  L.  lon^orum^ 
L.  croceum,  L.  ezcelsum,  &o.  Mr.  Turner's  are  principally 
L.  auratum. 

The  successful^  exhibitors  of  Del^iiniums,  Pentstemons,  %aid 
hardy  perennials  are  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  Mr.  Porter,  Isl^- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Parker,  ^f  Tooting;  the  latter,  in  particular^ 
contributes  a  very  fine  group.  In  Carnations  and  Picotees  all 
the  prizes  go  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Mr.. 
Pizzey,  Mr.  Turner's  blooms  being  remarkable  for  their  beauty ; 
but  we  have  not  time  just  now  to  do  more  than  render  a 
well-deserved  meed  of  praise  to  the  exhibitors  of  these  old 
favourites. 

The  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  Lettuces  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Osman,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton,  who  haa- 
laree  examples  of  numerous  Cos  and  Cabbage  kinds. 
'  Among  miscellaneous  subjects,  which  are  less  numerous  tha» 
usual,  we  must  mention  a  fine  group  of  the  beautiful  crimsom 
Spirea  palmata  from  Mr.  C.  Noble,  of  the  Sunningdale  Nurse- 
ries; a  fine  lot  of  Balsams  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ealing  Dean;  a 
good  mixed  group  from  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington;  and  a 
remarkably  fine  collection,  both  of  Tricolor-leaved  and  flowering 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  In. 
this  Remus,  rose,  edged  with  white,  and  Marathon,  Nose^yv 
brilliant  crimson  flusned  with  magenta  and  orange,  received 
first-class  certificates.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  had  a  cultnzai 
commendation  for  boxes  of  new  Roses  of  1872,  in  which  Pzaai^ 
dent  Thiers,  Etienne  Leve^  Augusta  Rigotard*  and  Princeat- 
Beatrice  were  conspicuous. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Alfred  Smee,  Eaq.,  F.R.3.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Vivian,  Singleton.  Swanses^. 
sent  three  very  handsome  Queen  Pines,  one  of  which  weighed 
61  lbs.,  and  was  a  remarkable  specimen.  They  were  awarded  a 
cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Q.  Westland,  The  Gardens,  Witley 
Court,  sent  four  Quean  Pines,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  22  Iba. 
They  were  awarded  a  oultural  oommendation,  but  they  werfr 
not  equal  to  those  shown  by  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Gt.  Ward,  gardener 
to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  sent  two  fruit  of  Moaoow 
Queen,  under  the  name  of  "  Queen."  Mr.  T.  Farrow,  gardener 
to  T.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield,  sent  a  seedling  Gia(pe,caUea  GoUexL 
Drop,  raised  between  the  Black  Qamburgh  and  Canon  Hall. 
It  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  a  certificate.. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot,  exhibited  two  bunches  of  Ascot 
Citronelle  Grape,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate  last 
vear.  The  flavour  was  a  fine  brisk  Muscat-Cifcron  flavour.  ^ 
letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  R.  B.  Postans,  Esq.,  of  Brent- 
wood, sent  a  collection  of  nine  sorts  of  seedling  Strawberries: — 
Boz,  a  medium-siaed  fruit,  similar  in  shape  to  La  Constante, 
was.  passed ;  Dr.  Lindley  was  also  pasaed ;  Chancellor  waa  alao 
passed ;  Princess  was  a  large  variety,  but  not  of  good  fiavoax  ^ 
Pomona  was  of  superior  flavour  to  the  preceding,  and  the  Com.-^ 
mittee  requested  to  see  it  again ;  Nabob  is  a  large  handsomo 
variety,  but  the  flavour  inferior;  Svlvanus  is  also  a  largo 
variety,  and  the  flavour  inferior ;  Excelsior  is  a  large  handsome 
variety,  and,  as  it  was  not  quite  ripe,  was  asked  for  again ;  Ex- 
quisite is  large  and  well  coloured,  and  the  flavour  good ;  it  wa» 
asked  for  again.  These  were  fine  handsome-looking  varieties^ 
but  the  recent  heavy  rains  had  diluted  the  flavour.  Mr.  WiUian^ 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  seedling  Starawberry  of  medium 
size,  ver^  firm  and  oompaot,  with  a  red  flesh  throughout,  anA 
with  a  fine  Pine  flavour.  The  opinion  was  that  it  was  a  goeci 
Strawberry,  but  too  small.  Mr.  T.  Stevens,  gardener,  Wray  Pask^ 
Reigate,  sent  a  seedling  Melon,  which  was  passed.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Tlxe  Gardens,  Glamis  Castle,  N.B^  also  sent  a  seedling^ 
Melon,  which  was  passed.  Mr.  Bennett,  The  Gardens,  Hatfield^ 
sent  sprays  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  laden  with  fruit,  to  show* 
the  abundance  of  the  crop  on  concrete  wire  walls.  Mr.  P. 
Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  Tumham  Green,  sent  sprays  <^ 
Monarch  Gooseberry  completely  studded  with  fruit,  showing  ita 
wonderful  prolificacy.  Mr.  W.  Child,  The  GardenSt  Pool  Bank^ 
Birkenhead,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  of  good  but  not  remarkable 
flavour.  Mr.  D.  Piccirillo,  Wigmore  Street^  sent  three  very 
large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  Onion,  grown  at  Naples,  which  were  of 
enormous  size. 

Flo&al  Coxmittu.^W.  B.  KeUocki  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
subjects  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  this  occasion  were  but 
few.  Of  new  Roses,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited 
S.  Reynolds  Hole,  dark  maroon  scarlet,  fine  form,  and  received 
a  first-class  certificate.  A  like  award  was  made  to  T.  Laxton. 
Esq.,  Stamford,  for  Empress  of  India,  another  dark  variety  of* 
fine  form.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  likewise  received  a  first- 
olass  certificate  for  Beauty  of  Thame.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealin«p 
Dean,  sent'  Golden  Tricolor  Cesameva  with  flnely-coloureS 
leaves.  A  firstolaas  oertificate  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Ooeker, 
naraexTwan,  Aberdeen,  for  Phlox  Misa  Robeitson,  a  fine  wlute 
varie^.     Mr.  J.  Gee  had  a  cextiKoajte  loc  Gloionia  Gnoid 
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IfflBiTCh,  Imk^  eteei-floweriBg,  piurple;  Messrs.  Cripps  &  Son 
fer  hybrid  GlematiBes  Guiding  Star,  violet  purple,  with  a 
iHirplisk  onmBon  band,aiid  for  Lotub  Van  Hoatte,  rich  violet- 
bine,  qnite  novel  in  colour.  Azarai  microphylla,  a  hardy  orna- 
mental shzub  from  ChUi,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea, 
had  also  a  first-class  certificate. 

From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sngden,  Oovent  Gkurden,  oame  a  basket 
of  Ldlies,  Ixias,  and  other  bulbous  flowers.  Mr.  Ware  sent  a 
Iftrge  oolleetion  of  hardy  plants,  of  which  Aoantholimon  venns- 
tun  was  awarded  a  first-oUuns  certificate ;  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
•one  of  double  and  single-flowerod  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  tOjg;ether 
with  Lobelias,  oi  which  Charity-iporplish  pink  with  a  white  eye 
— had  a  fiist-class  certificate,  also  Clarkia  integripetala  limbata, 
purple  edged  with  white,  very  pretty.  Mr.  Norman  sent  a  num- 
ber of  new  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Prom  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  came  Zonal  Pelargonium  Mrs. 
Otfr,  with  double  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  leaves  variegated 
with  creamy  white ;  this  received  a  first-class  oertlfloate,  as  did 
4JB0  Pelaan^oimtm  Princess  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  Lustrous 
tram  Mr.  Ctoorge.  Mr.  Bull  had  also  a  first-class  certificate  for 
DipladsBia  Buclayana,  with  splendid  deep-ooloured  flowers; 
ana  Mr.  Kimptoa  one  for  Coleas  Mrs.  Knatohbnli  Hogessen, 
^mam-eolomrecL         

FLOWER-SHADE. 
Bssnre  an  article  in  your  No.  640  on  shades  and  shelters, 
in  wfaidi  your  eorreepondtfDt  talks  of  "home-spvn  shades,*' 
Intnight  to  my  reeoUeotton  a  flower-shade  used  by  a  great 
^orist  near  Dublin  for  shading  Tulips  and  Cacmations,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  as  cheap  and  efficient  as  anytiting  can  be,  and 
also  easily  made.  I  therefore  send  yoa  a  description  of  it. 
It  is  made  of  any  old  pieces  of  oil<doth,  sudi  as  is  put  down 
M  balls,  itCf  iMdh  may  be  knoddng  abont  a  house,  and  are 
^nerally  looked  upon  as  rubbish,  and  either  thrown  away  or 
«onngn6d  to  the  Inmber-rocm.    A  dMakir  piece  of  any  dia- 


F%.2. 


Fig.  a 


meter  mtfs&t^d  is  cut  out,  as  mfig.  1 ;  f^oin  this  a  triasigular 
piece  ib  frnt  out,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  two  edges 
are  then  overlapped,  and  a  couple  of  nails  driven  through  and 
elenched  inside  complete  the  shade  {fig,  2.)  The  apex  of  the  cone 
is  then  ctft  oft,  which  leaves  a  small  round  hole  inihe  centre  of 
the  cap.  When  a  Carnation  is  in  flower  a  smaQ  hole  is  drilled 
in  the  stiek,  to  which  the  plant  is  tied  at  the  required  height,  a 
nail  (bra^  ptissed  through,  and  the  cap  slid  down  the  stick 
nntU  Bt(>t^ed  by  the  nail ;  a  small  wedge  is  inserted  in  the  hole 
between  tlie  stick  and  cover,  and  the  whole  is  firm  {me  fig.  3). 

This,  I  ttiifik  you  will  say,  is  as  cheap  and  easy  to  make  as 
the  painted  canvas  shade,  and  would  stand  more  knocking 
•boot  aad  laet  Um^et  too.— F.  T.  B. 


Tbe  BwkSL  &f  Pbbsia.— We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  James 
Cftrter  A  Co.  attended  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  receive  His 
Miqe8ty*8  oommaoMbs  for  a  considerable  supply  of  seeds  of  all 


kinds.  We  are  very  glad  that  the  Shah  is  an  enoourager  of 
the  culture  of  the  soiL  Persia  vastly  needs  improvement  in 
this.  A  Scotchman  said  the  country^s  soil  is  of  two  JdndB—sand 
mixed  with  salt,  and  sand  without  salt. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
OUR  GARDENS.— No.  6. 
Txx  number  of  insects  killed  by  mere  accident  is  pnetty  eon^ 
siderabie,  and,  if  there  existed  an  accidental  deaitti  insaraaee 
company  among  these  six-legged  individuals,  I  suspect  the 
rate  of  premium  would  need  to  be  rather  high  1  l^m,  too,  i« 
destructive  to  insect  life  without  as  well  as  with  intention, 
though  he  has  but  two  legs  against  an  insect's  six,  and  many 
of  these  creatures  possess  wings  as  an  additional  means  of 
locomotion.  Some  species  seem  to  have  a  fatality  for  blunder- 
ing along,  so  as  to  get  upon  pathways  or  expose  themselves  to 
the  perils  of  fire  and  water ;  and  despite  their  tough  wing-oasea, 
the  human  foot  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  various  beetles, 
as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Shakspeare.  As  I  narrowly  avoided 
treading  upon  a  newly-emerged  cockchafer  recently  {for  ttwk 
occasional  foe  to  the  gardener  seems  to  be  coming  out  rather 
briskly  this  year),  I  recalled  with  some  amusement  the  different 
meanings  which  nave  been  drawn  out  of  the  obserTati<m,peclui^ 
hastily  penned,  that 

**  The  poor  beetle  thet  ire  tread  lipoa. 
In  omponl  stifliBraaoe  finds  a  pug  as  gnat 
As  whea  a  giant  dies." 

The  two  extremes  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  tl^  are :  one, 
that  in  teality  giants  do  x^ot  feel  any  more  than  beetles,  only 
imagination  leads  them  to  think  th^  do ;  and  the  otlrar,  that 
beetles  have  as  acute  sensibflities  as  men,  therefore  we  shonld 
be  ehwTf  of  tiddng  lAieir  lives  or  inflicting  injuries  upon  them. 
The  erttnaiy  human  individual,  however,  regards  ^eee  ineeeta 
with  disgust  sometimes  amounting  to  alann,  and  does  not  at 
aU  hesitate  to  tertilnate  th^r  lives  witii  et  Hiithout  provoeaHoa 
so  to  do.  I  beUeve  the  gardener  for  the  meet  psM  is  ncMier 
excited  to  indignation  nor  admiration  by  the  name  **  beetle,*' 
except  it  may  have  happened  tiiak  the  toe-weQ-known  bla^ 
beetle-40  beetle  really— has  paid  him  an  TBilrien«By  Tislt. 

There  are  sonie  beetles  injurions  to  our  gardens  hi  lUbr 
larval  stage,  and  sovne,  again,  as  perfeoft  beetles ;  yet  only  bffre 
and  there  are  these  recognised  by  the  hoitienltariet  and  their 
true  character  known.  They  are  most  usually  grouped  under 
the  indefinite  terms  of  **  the  flea,'*  "  the  fly,"  or  "  the  grub." 
True  it  is  that  the  non-scientific  man  might  wiUi  justice  assert 
that  the  scientific  giver  or  collator  of  names  is  at  times  unac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  insects  he  examtnes,  and  very 
much  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  remedy  when  they  are  injuriously 
abundant ;  yet  he  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  driest  of  techni- 
calities connected  with  entomology  may  stiH  do  the  horticul- 
turist good  service,  and  also  the  general  naturalist,  for  what 
is  many  an  observation  worth  unaccompanied  by  the  means  of 
identifying  the  species  to  which  it  attaches?  This  may  be 
deemed  to  be  a  little  beside  our  subject,  but  there  is  sml  at 
times  an  unMendliness  showing  itsetf  between  those  who  ought 
to  be  at  one,  since  they  are  students,  though  in  a  different 
way,  of  the  same  branch  of  natural  history.  We  cannot  expeet 
to  find  many  Admirable  Crichtons  in  entomology,  who  shall 
be  learned  alike  in  anatomy,  xslassification,  habits,  and  geo- 
graphical distribution. 

'*  Betoming  to  our  mutton,'*  or  rather  to  our  beetle-flesh, 
not  to  that  of  sheep :  it  should  be  stated  that  we  have  a  goodly 
number  of  beetles  which  are  of  decided  utility  in  our  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  their  services  form  a  set-off  against  the 
undeniable  injuries  done  to  us  by  other  species.  We  see,  I 
believe,  much  less  of  our  beetle  friends  (excepting  the  universal 
lady-birds),  than  of  our  foes,  and  hence  are  scarcely  aware  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  them.  Besides  those  which  are  preda- 
tory in  their  habits,  hosts  of  beetles  act  as  scavengers,  being 
engaged  in  destroying  or  decomposing  matters  which  are  there- 
after salutary  to  the  ground  instead  of  remaining  noxious  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  they  would  be  if  undisturbed.  In  this  particular 
work  the  Staphylinidse  are  largely  engaged,  and  they  may  often 
be  detected  under  leaves  putrescent  or  decaying ;  though  the 
beetles  of  this  family  are  indeed  well-nigh  omnivorous  in  habit 
and  active  enough  at  night,  but  frequently  apt  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  daytime.  Many  StaphylinidaB  are  carnivorous  in 
the  larval  as  well  as  in  the  imago  condition,  and  it  is  hinted 
they  feel  no  compunction  in  devouring  a  juvenUe  relative. 

Under  the  popular  name  of  "Cock-tail  Beetles**  several 
Staphylinidae  ore  included,  and  the  most  facailiar  of  these  if 
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that  represented  in  the  Moompanying  fif^nre  called  S.  (Ooerina) 
olene ;  and  it  ean  certainly  be  yery  odorous  if  annoyed,  being 
famished  with  an  apparatus  by  which  is  given  forth  an  offensiTe 
liquid.  Sometimes  it  will  also  exude  an  acrid  fluid  from  the 
mouth,  apparently  of  a  similar  nature.  This  and  other  species 
allied  have  also  been  designated  Bove  Beetles  from  their  propen- 
sities, and  the  common  species  specially  has  attached  to  it  the 
epithet  of  the  '*  Devil's  Coach-horse."  A  modem  naturalist 
justifies  the  appellation,  for  he  says  that  he  made  a  *'  coloured 
drawing  of  the  head  of  this  insect,  representing  it  with  its  jaws 
widely  opened  as  if  in  the  act  of  seizing  its  prey,  and  the  Ught 
glandng  from  its  polished  eyes.  It  was  a  perfectly  faithful 
sketch,  drawn  by  the  help  of  the  camera  lucida,  but  yet  almost 


0«7pai  olena.* 

everyone  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  thought  that  it  was  a 
fancy  sketch  for  an  imp.*'  With  regard  to  the  pugnacity  and 
courage  of  the  insect,  the  same  author  observes  that  when  he 
was  out  with  a  party  of  friends  a  cock-tail  beetle  brought  the 
group  to  a  standstill.  The  ladies  shrank  back,  but  the  natur- 
alist advanced  stick  in  hand.  *'  I  kept  the  creature  fighting 
me  for  about  ten  minutes,  its  determined  attacks  and  the  fierce 
looks  which  it  put  on  exciting  general  applause.  Even  when 
at  last  I  allowed  it  to  retreat,  I  had  only  to  strike  the  end  of 
my  stick  on  the  disputed  ground  to  provoke  another  attack." 
The  rights  of  the  quarrel  were  evidently  not  on  the  side  of  the 
naturalist,  but  on  that  of  the  beetle.  The  bite  of  this  species 
and  of  other  Staph^iinidsB  should  be  avoided,  however,  as  it 
has  been  known  to  mflame  the  skin  considerably. 

The  menacing  aspect  of  Ooypus  olens  is,  as  Eirby  remarks, 
increased  by  the  mode  in  which,  scorpion-like,  it  turns  up  the 
abdomen,  as  if  about  to  strike  its  foe.  This  is,  however,  only 
a  threat,  and  the  flexible  abdomen  subserves  other  purposes  in 
the  insect's  life.  The  observer  who  is  no  entomologist  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  wings  are  of  good  size,  and  the  elytra 
or  wing-cases  are  small.  In  many  beetles  the  latter  are  of 
service  in  folding-up  the  organs  of  flight,  but  in  0.  olens  the 
delicate  membranes  could  not  be  packed  away  Vithout  other 
assistance,  which  is  afforded  by  the  hind  segments.  After  an 
excursion  in  the  air  (should  one  of  these  beetles  be  noticed  in 
the  act  of  coming  to  rest),  a  cock-tail  beetle  gives  its  wings  a 
flourish,  and  then  by  the  help  of  the  tail  puts  them  under  the 
elytra,  and  is  all  ready  for  a  run.  The  operation  is  performed 
with  great  rapidity. 

Besides  destroying  insects,  this  common  beetle  helps  to 
reduce  the  number  of  earth  worms  in  the  garden.  It  does  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  pursuing  the  slippery  annelid,  since  its 
long  ^dy  and  powerful  structure  enable  it  to  follow  its  prey 
along  the  tracks  beneath  the  ground,  though,  as  the  Kev.  J.  G. 

*  For  this  and  the  other  illastrftUons  to  the  present  article  ire  are  indebted 
to  Flgoier's  **  Insect  World,"  paUished  1^  Messrs.  CasseU. 


Wood  points  out,  the  beetle  is  at  times  baffled  by  the  earth 
worm's  practice  of  dragging  down  leaves  to  some  depth  into 
the  openings  it  has  made— a  practice  which  has  been  accounted 
for  in  a  variety  of  ways.  These  leaves  are  just  as  likely  to  be 
those  of  living  plants  as  not,  and  hence  one  decided  objeoliom 
the  horticulturist  has  to  a  multitude  of  these  creatures  in  liir 
domain.  But  these  leaves  impede  the  progress  of  O.  okas  in. 
pursuit  of  worms,  though  perhaps  the  insect  would  be  mor» 
determined  in  the  chase  were  it  not  capable  of  f eediai^  an  s<^ 
great  a  variety  of  substances  living  and  dead. 

The  larva  of  O.  olens  is,  of  course,  devoid  of  wings,  yet  quite- 
as  capable  of  providing  for  itself  as  when  fully  matured.  It  is 
predacious  even  when  quite  young,  and,  though  darkling  in 
its  habits,  comes  into  view  sometimes,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  detected  under  stones  and  logs,  ^ow  it 
wriggles  into  some  of  the  situations  where  we  find  it 
is  surprismg.  Many  of  the  small  insects  and  other 
creatures  killed  by  this  larva  are  not  actually  eaten  up ; 
the  juices  having  been  extracted,  the  larva  often  quita 
its  prey  and  renews  its  search  for  more.  The  pupa  is 
quiescent  and  usually  concealed  under  the  earui,  oon> 
trasting  strangely  with  the  restless  larva  and  imago. 

The  Tiger  Beetles  claim  a  passing  notice,  as  at  least 
occasionally  certsin  of  the  common  species  are  to  be 
found  on  the  wing  in  gardens  situate  near  waste  or 
heathy  land ;  and  even  when  fiying  or  running  in  other 
spots,  they  Idll  insects  which  are  at  times  frequentera 
of  gardens,  though  bred  elsewhere.  The  familiar  Cicin- 
dela  campestris  is  a  good  representative  of  the  tribe ;. 
it  is  an  insect  wonderfully  active, 
though  it  takes  but  short  fiights 
for  the  most  part.  Decidedly  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  the 
species  under  our  notice  just  now, 
with  a  rather  elegant  outline,  and 
displaying  pleasing  colours,  it  is 
quite  as  ferocious  as  the  repulsive 
Staphylini.  At  its  front  it  bears 
a  deadly  weapon,  resembling  in 
miniature  two  sickles  crossed  at 
the  points,  and  poor  are  the 
chances  of  any  insect  that  has 
the  misfortune  to  come  in  the 
way  of  these.  For  its  own  se- 
curity, and  to  assist  it  in  its  pre- 
dacious excursions,  the  Tiger  Beetle  has 
eyes  so  situated  that  an  object  approach- 
ing from  any  direction  is  at  once  seen.  Like  wasps  and|other» 
of  the  Hymenopterous  order,  the  Cicindelidie  rarely  devour 
their  victim  ;  partially  dismembering  it,  tiiey  remove  the  soft 
contents  of  the  body.  An  alarm  wi&  make  them  fiy  off  with 
anything  they  are  grasping,  but  they  have  not  strength  of  wing 
to  carry  it  far.  A  specimen  of  Gidndela  campestris  held  be- 
tween the  fingers  leaves  an  odour  which  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  a  crushed  Verbena  leaf :  it  is  not  disagreeable.  In  some 
species  of  Cicindela  we  notice  a  perfume  resembling  that  of 
the  Bose  or  Sweet  Briar. 

The  larva  of  this  species  cannot  emulate  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  imago.  It  has  short  legs  and  a  body  not  adapted 
for  locomotion.    But  what  it  cannot  seenie  by  force  it  obtain» 


Cidndela  eamptatris. 


Axnbash  of  lanra  of  (Sdndela  campestris.  Larra  oS  Oidndel*  campestris^ 

by  stratagem.  In  sandy  ground  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
ingenious  pitfalls  constracted  by  this  larva,  vrhich  suggest  to 
us  the  oft-described  traps  made  by  the  ant-lion,  not  a  native 
of  these  islands.    The  pit  sunk  by  the  larva  of  Cicindela  < 
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pestris  18  moie  rade,  though  going  to  Bome  depth ;  and  the 
immature  Tiger  awaits  its  prey,  usually  near  the  openlug, 
wedging  itself  there  hj  means  of  hooklets,  wiUi  which  it  is  fur- 
nished for  this  Terj  purpose.  Having  seized  some  by-passer, 
the  larva  drops  wiUi  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  digging- 
out  of  this  is  aooomphshed  by  the  legs  and  homy  head ;  and 


the  insect  has  a  natural  hod,  in  the  form  of  a  hump,  upei> 
which  it  rests  the  sand  or  eurth  as  scooped  out,  and  ejects  itr 
near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  not  often  troubling  itself  to  remeye 
the  rubbish  to  auy  distance.  The  change  to  a  pupa  takes  placft 
within  the  same  burrow,  the  mouth  being  then  carefully  closed^ 
Here  the  insect  remains  from  autumn  until  spring. — J.  K  S.  0. 


ORTHOSIPHON   STAMINEUS. 

This  is  a  ireiy  pretty  and  interestiDg  member  of  ihe  Labiate, 
and  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  growers  of  stove 
pJanis ;  for,  coming"  into  full  bloom  about  the  end  of  July, 
it  beeomes  extremely  valuable  in  a  deoorative  point  of  yiew. 


serving  to  enliven  the  plant  stove  just  at  the  time  when  there 
is  somewhat  of  a  dearth.  As  a  genus,  Orthosiphon  is  clOsely 
allied  to  Ooymum,  Coleus,  and  Plectranthus,  but  its  inflo» 
rescence  reminds  one  of  a  Clerodendron. 


Oithosiphoii  stamineos. 


Orthosiphon  stamineus  is  herbaoeous  in  habit,  and  forms 
neat  Httle  bushes, which  if  required  maybe  had  in  bloom  when 
only  about  6  inches  high.  Most  cultivators  will,  however,  prefer 
growing  it  to  a  larger  size  before  allowing  it  to  flower,  and, 
therefore,  when  any  bloom  buds  which  are  not  required  to 
develope  make  their  appearance,  they  must  be  picked  off.  The 
stems  and  branches  of  this  elegant  little  plant  are  furnished 
with  light  purple  hairs ;  leaves  sharply  oval,  toothed  on  the 
edges,  and  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  glaucous  beneath, 
the  veins  in  addition  being  sparingly  clothed  with  short  white 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  racemes,  as  the 
iUostration  kindly  lent  us  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
will  show,  although  it  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
plant's  beauty.  The  corolla  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  bluish- 
lilac  in  colour,  having  the  stamens  much  ezserted,  which  adds 
materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  raceme. 

The  culture  of  Or£hosiphon  stamineus  is  really  of  the 
simplest  nature,  which  is  another  feature  in  its  favour,  inas- 
much as  any  amateur  possessing  a  cool  stove  may  take  it  in 
hand  without  the  slightest  risk  or  fear  of  failure.  Drain  the 
pots  well ;  for  soil  use  about  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  good 
leaf  mould,  adding  a  little  sharp  river  or  silver  sand  to  the 


whole  so  as  to  make  it  feel  gritty  when  taken  in  the  hand,  and 
during  the  growing  and  flowering  season  supply  the  plant 
liberally  with  water.  It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  over 
India  and  through  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
was  introduced  to  our  collections  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  York  in  north-east  Australia,  by  th^  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Yeitch. 
— ExpBBTO  Cbedb. 

» 

EscALLONiA  MACRANTHA. — ^I  cau  with  much  pleasure  endorse 
eveiy  word  Mr.  Bobson  has  said  with  respect  to  the  beauties 
of  the  above  plant.  I  have  one  planted  m  the  south-east 
comer  of  a  sunk-fence  brick  wall  about  6  feet  high,  which  is  at 
the  present  time  one  complete  mass  of  bloom,  bome  upon  the 
young  wood  of  last  season's  growth  in  sprays  from  12  to  18 
inches  long.  It  has  f^most  assumed  the  character  of  a  shrub, 
as  it  has  been  nailed-in  very  little ;  so  the  growth  it  makes 
during  the  summer  is  left  to  ramble  as  it  likes,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  its  blooming  so  profusely.  The  young 
growth  it  is  now  making  above  the  top  of  the  sunk  fence  will 
again  flower  late  in  the  autumn,  but  not  so  profusely  as  it  does 
in  the  stimmer.  It  is  planted  in  a  rich  stiff  loam,  which  ap- 
pears to  suit  it  in  everyway,  as  it  makes  shoots  from  18  inches 
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to  2  feet  long,  with  rich  shining  green  foliage  as  laige  as  that 
of  the  LanreL — W.  McP.,  Athboume,  Derbyshire, 


PLANTING-OUT  FOBCED  STBAWBEBBIES  FOB 
A  MAIN  OBOP. 

Fob  thejast  nine  years  we  have  planted  ont  our  forced  Straw- 
berry plants  in  a  systematic  way,  for  a  main  crop  of  fruit,  and 
have  neyer  in  one  instance  failed  in  securing  a  most  abondant 
«rop.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plant-out  forced 
plants  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  crop,  most  dependance  being 
placed  upon  the  permanent  plantations ;  but  where  Straw- 
berries are  forced  in  any  quantity  I  would  advise  the  planting 
of  them  out  in  a  regular  way  for  a  supply  of  fruit  for  preserr- 
ing  and  other  purposes.  Such  plants  bear  excessively  the  first 
year,  and  never  fail.  The  second  year  they  will  bear  a  heavy 
crop  again,  but  after  this  they  should  be  trenched  down.  Be- 
sides, the  plants  are  soon  enough  if  they  are  planted  out  in 
August.  We  follow  our  second  early  Potatoes  with  the  Straw- 
berries, and  have  been  as  late  as  September  in  finishing,  but 
the  last-planted  plants  bore  just  as  well  as  the  first  in  the  follow- 
ing season. 

Our  practice  is  to  put  the  plants  out  in  a  sheltered  coimr  as 
ihey  have  done  bearing :  if  the  pots  are  wanted,  the  plants  an 
turned  out  and  the  balls  packed  closely  together,  filling  up  the 
crevices  with  a  little  fine  soil,  and  in  this  way  they  are  left  till 
they  can  be  planted  out,  ttot  forgetting,  in  the  meantioM,  to 
water  them  abundantly.  If  the  ground  has  been  mamxed 
heavily  for  the  Potatoes,  it  is  jml  4«g  over  and  the  Straw- 
berries planted  at  the  same  time,  18  inches  apart  between  the 
plants,  and  2  feet  between  the  rows.  This  is  ample,  for  forced 
plants  do  not  make  such  growth  as  permanent  ones :  neillMr 
do  they  root  deeply,  for  which  rsaeon  tiiey  are  somewliat  apt 
to  suffer  from  drought ;  but  a  thick  mniddag  of  half-retted 
stable  litter  put  on  eari^  in  spring  pi«t«Bts  any  risk  of  tiue 
kind,  and  works  little  less  Umi  a  miracle  in  smiling-oif  the 
iruit  and  promoting  the  general  heaHh  of  tiie  tteits.  We 
have  often  gathered  more  than  1  cwt.  of  Bl*^  Prince  from  a 
piece  of  ground  of  less  than  half  the  extent  that  pertkianeiit 
plants  would  require  to  produce  the  same,  for  we  plant  this 
variety  (forced  plants)  1  foot  apart  between  the  planlSt  and 
18  inches  between  the  rows,  iiasi  year  we  began  planting 
about  the  middle  of  Augmt,  and  the  plants  are  now  perfectly 
smothered  with  bloom,  and  the  foreed  plants  of  1871  are  bat 
little  behind  them. 

I  ought  to  state  that  when  the  plants  are  pnt  ont,  tliie  old 
leaves  which  have  been  denvloped  in  the  foroing-honse  shosM 
be  shorn  clean  off,  and  the  balls  diovM  be  bwied  as  deeply  as 
is  possible  without  burying  the  erowus  altogether.  Plants  of 
which  the  surface-roots  are  left  exposed  to  me  air  never  do  so 
well. — J.  Simpson  (in  The  Oardener.) 


NOTES  AND  OLEANIKOS. 

It  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  visit  the  sins  and  delin- 
quencies of  the  BoTAL  HoBTicuLTTJBAL  SocixTY  ou  thc  head  of 
the  SuPERiMTiNDENT  OF  Shows.  Bccausc  a  good  deal  went 
wrong,  and  some  people  were  dissatisfied,  at  Bath,  it  has  all 
been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Superintendent.  Now,  although 
we  do  not  rsgard  the  Snperintendent  as  infallible,  we  do  say 
that,  so  far  as  regards  ttie  breaksdown  at  the  Bath  Show,  he 
is  no  more  to  be  held  responsible  for  them  than  Tenterden 
steeple  is  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Has  it  ever  oeeturred  to  the  ndnds  of  f  anlt-findets  what  it  is 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  snt^  a  show,  with  all  its  eonfliot- 
ing  interests  and  ramifications,  at  a  time  when  the  Society  was 
all  "sixes  and  sevens,"  with  an  inexperienced  Council  and 
t9ecretary,  and  with  limited  powers  pl»oed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sttperintendent  7  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  when  the  facts  are 
unknown.  Mr.  Eyles  can  no  more  make  bricks  without  straw 
than  other  men  can ;  and  when  those  who  enter  collections  of 
plants  for  exhibition  do  not  send  them,  nor  give  timely  in- 
timation of  their  intention  not  to  send  them,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  "  big  tent "  should  look  thin,  and  that 
the  grouping  and  disposition  of  the  plants  which  had  been 
decided  upon  days  before  should  have  to  be  hastily  reoon- 
0idered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  there  are  fifty  other  things 
to  be  attended  to.  If  exhibitors  make  application  on  Monday 
morning  to  be  permitted  to  alter  their  entries,  and  if  they 
crowd  the  office  and  harass  the  clerks  for  their  cards  all  the 
forenoon,  when  the  judging  ong^t  to  have  commenced,  it  is 


hard  that  any  individnal  penon  should  be  made  le^onaibln 
for  the  shortcomings  eoneeqnent  upon  snch  condsci. 

Until  the  Council  take  the  natter  in  hand,  and  lay  down 
irrevocable  roles  which  aU  must  adhere  to,  and  the  wh<^ 
thing  is  properly  organised  under  their  anthority,  we  fail  to 
see  how  any  person  can  be  e^eeted  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  failures  which  have  taken  place.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  direct  actioii  of  the  Council,  and  the  Superintendent  has 
not  had  a  staff  given  him  adequate  for  carrying  out  such  an 
undertaking  successfully.  There  has  been  far  too  much  cast 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  we  tmst  that  in  future,  if  the  shows 
are  to  pass  off  suooessfoUy,  a  properly-organised  staff  distri- 
buted over  the  various  departments,  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  head,  will  be  appointed.  It  has  always  been  a 
marvel  to  us  how  any  single  individual  could  possibly  direct 
the  varied  details  of  such  an  exhibition. 

Thb  post  of  Assistant  Sbcbbtabt  to  thx  Botal  Hon- 

TiccLTUBAL  SOCIETY,  vacaut  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bichards, 
is  succeeded  to  by  J.  S.  Davenport,  Esq.,  who  has  been  elected 
out  of  395  candidates. 

A  vsBT  handsome  plant  for  a  single  specimen  on  a 

lawn  is  Fsbula  timoitana,  its  large,  deeply-cut,  feathery-look- 
ing foUi^  and  large  yeltow  flowers  producing  a  fine  effect  in 
such  a  sitnation. 

Mr.  W.  CAxnirrHEBs  has  just  issued  his  official  report 

for  1872,  of  Ttat  Depabtmsnt  or  Botany  in  the  British 
MtrsnoH.  The  additions  to  the  herbarium  during  the  year  are 
spelMnoC  aslai^  and  important,  rendering  more  and  more 
pressing  the  necessity  of  increasing  nocommodation  for  the 
arrang^  herbaria.  The  species  indnded  under  several  of  the 
natural  orders,  both  in  the  general  and  in  the  British  her- 
barium, have  been  entirely  re-smnged  during  the  year ;  and 
much  nse  has  been  mads  <yf  th^  herbarinm  by  botanists  pre- 
paring monographs  for  a  number  ef  different  publications. 
Numerous  interssting  additions  hav«  also  been  made  to  the 
sttnotnral  series,  both  in  the  Irait,  the  fossil,  and  the  general 
eoUeetion.— (^nfsrs.) 

WOBR  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

nrCHBN  OARDEN. 

At  the  tine  of  planting  Celery,  Endive,  or  anv  other  culinary 
vegetaUe,  they  should  by  no  means  be  deprived  of  any  portion 
of  their  waves.  This  practice  is  still  continued  by  some  per- 
sons, but  it  is  evident)^  a  bad  w%  and  may  be  proved  as  such 
by  trying  both  methoAa.  In  planting,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  press  the  soil  close  to  the  roots.  Plant  out  some  of  last 
month*i  sown  Ottbhafe  for  nse  in  the  axttamn  as  Cole  worts; 
make  a  sowing  about  the  end  of  the  week  for  the  first  main 
spring  crop.  The  Capsicum  plants  should  be  kept  watered 
during  dry  weather  $  if  a  little  litter  be  laid  round  them  they 
will  not  require  water  so  often.  There  is  a  frequent  complaint 
of  their  not  fruiting  snActentiy  sarly  to  ripen;  I  know  not  how 
it  can  be  expected  when  4n  plants  receive  no  attention  what- 
ever, and  consequently  do  not  begin  to  grow  till  the  autumnal 
rains  set  in.  Thin  the  late-sown  crops  of  Carrots;  loosen  the 
earth  between  them  where  they  have  been  sown  in  drills.  The 
earliest-planted  Celery  will  now  require  to  be  gone  over  and 
be  divested  of  the  small  lower  leaves  and  side  shoots.  The 
trenches  should  afterwards  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water 
previous  to  the  plants  being  earthed-up,  which  should  be  done 
the  following  day  as  soon  as  they  are  quite  dry.  As  the  Cu- 
cumber plants  on  the  ridgse  spread,  oover  the  sc41  with  short 
grass;  this  will  keep  the  earth  ssoii*  and  the  fruit  dean.    Tisns> 

Slant  a  few  more  EndheSj  and  make  anotiier  sewings  a  few 
ays'  differenoe  in  ttansplanting  at  this  season  sometimes 
proves  of  great  advantage.  A  last  sowing  of  Dwarf  Kidn^ 
Seana  should  now  be  made  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  the  drills 
should  be  watered  if  the  soil  is  very  dry.  Herbs  for  drying  or 
distilling  should  be  cut  before  the  flowers  expand,  as  they  after- 
wards lose  those  qualities  for  which  they  are  most  valued. 
Sorrel  should  be  cut  down  If  required  for  use  in  the  autunm. 

mUIT  OAUDSH. 

Proceed  with  tiie  thinning  of  Peach-tree  shoots  where  they 
are  too  thick,  taking  off  the  mterals,  and  exposing  to  the  action 
of  sun  and  air  all  the  wood  yon  mean  to  retain  for  next  season. 
On  old  trees  of  Cherries  and  Plains  lay-in  a  succession  of  young 
wood  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  which,  b«ng  kept  dose  to  the  wall, 
will  in  a  few  years  fumish  finer  fruit,  and  pi^uoe  more  plenti- 
fully than  old  unsightly  spurs  will  do.  Shorten  the  side  shoots 
of  drooseberries  and  Currants,  if  this  has  not  been  already  done ; 
on  plants  previoosly  shortened,  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots 
may  now  be  taken  off  with  advantage.  Keep  the  late  sorts  of 
Strawberries,  such  as  the  Elton,  weU  mulched  with  grass  or 
straw  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  Look  after  the  runners  of  Keens' 
Seedling  and  other  early  sorts.    Where  time  and  labour  axe  not 
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overtaxed,  it  is  a  good  plan  io  layer  eaoh  rmmer  in  a  pot,  and 
to  cnt  it  from  the  parent  plant  when  the  pot  ia  full  of  roots ;  or 
rich  compoBt  may  be  strewed  between  the  rows  to  enooora^e 
the  rooting  of  the  numers.  The  method  generally  adopted  is 
to  choose  a  sitnatkm  with  a  good  aspect,  dig  it  finely,  snpply  it 
with  a  good  dressing  of  old  Mashroom  dung  or  other  manure ; 
cut  off  the  runners  ss  soon  as  they  have  made  two  or  three 
leases  and  are  beginning  to  protrude  roots;  prick  them  out 
on. the  prepared  ground  3  or  4  inches  apart;  shade  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  ana  lift  with  balls  either  for  forcing  or  malting 
freeh  plantations  as  wanted.  The  advantage  of  this  83rstem  is 
that  yon  can  clear  away  all  the  runners  and  the  supei^abundant 
plants  almost  as  soon  as  a  plantation  has  finished  bearing,  thus 
affording  free  exposure  to  those  buds  which  you  expect  to  bear 
fmit  next  seanon. 

FLOWSB  GABBEN. 

Flower  gardens  are  at  last  becoming  a  little  cheerful,  and 
the  plants  are  making-up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  spring.  Look 
over  the  beds  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  stop  the  leadine 
branches  wherever  a  flower  bud  is  perceptible.  This  will  tend 
to  keep  the  plants  dwarf,  and  the  flower  ouds  will  be  much  in- 
creased in  size  by  the  ooncentration  of  sap.  Beds  of  Petunias 
and  tall-growing  Verbenas  are  generally  much  disfigured  by 
being  broken  about  in  the  stormy  weather.  To  avoid  this, 
proTide  some  strong  pieces  of  birch  branches  and  place  them 
in  the  bed,  so  that  alter  tbey  are  covered  they  will  support  the 
branches  and  prevent  their  being  blown  about.  Attend  assi- 
duously to  the  removal  of  all  decaying  flowers,  especiijly  on  pro- 
fnse-flowering  Verbenas ;  this  will  tend  to  prolong  the  season  of 
growth  and  bloom.  BoU,  mow,  and  sweep  the  grass  and  walks 
at  least  onoe  a-week.  Prepare  a  temporary  pit  in  the  reserve 
arden,  either  by  building  tuif  walls,  or  excavating  the  earth  a 
lew  inches  deep,  and  f(Hming  an  embankment  round  the  sides, 
for  the  propagation  of  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums,  indeed 
for  all  free-striking  plants.  This  pit  may  be  covered  with 
Whitneyed  or  oiled  canvas,  and  if  there  be  3  or  4  inches  of  light 
sandv  soil  for  the  cuttings  to  strike  root  into  it  will  answer  ad- 
mirably. Heartsease,  Pentstemons,  and  most  plants  which  make 
bnKnches  near  the  soriaoe  of  the  ground,  may  be  readily  in- 
oeaaed  by  placing  some  light  sandy  soil  about  the  young  shoots, 
into  wbi<m  they  will  strike  root,  and  then  may  be  removed  into 
nnzsery  beds. 

aBSXKBOnSB  AMD  OOMSBBTATOBT. 

Some  of  the  stove  plants  that  have  recently  been  bron^g^ht  into 
tbe  conservatory  will  require  attention  to  prevent  their  being 
iBJiired  by  dsnp  during  cloudy  wealber,  and  it  will  probably  be 
naoesjsaiy  to  use  fire  heat  ocoasionally  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  propriety  of  this  will  largely 
depend  upon  circumstanoes,  for  in  small  weU- ventilated  houses 
damp  win  hardly  be  troublesome ;  whereas  in  lof  tv  hoi|ses  with 
but  Bttle  ventilation,  and  the  roofs  overgrown  with  cUmbers,  it 
may  be  very  troublesome.  But  at  this  season  there  is  nothing 
to  sear  from  cold,  and  air  should  be  frealv  admitted  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  using  every  care  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  as  dj^  aa  possible,  and  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
decaying  flowers,  &o.  Considerable  care  wul  also  be  necessary 
in  watering  recently  repotted  specimens,  whether  of  the  soft- 
wooded  or  hardwooded  class,  as  in  the  present  state  of  the 
weather  they  will  require  little  water,  and  will  be  speedily  in- 
jured by  a  careless  supply.  Contuiue  to  carefully  regulate  the 
nowth  of  climbers,  bus  avoid*  tying  them  ioo  closely,  and  aUow 
them  to  grow  accarding  to  their  natural  habits  as  much  as  cir- 
cnmatanoee  wiU  admit.  Examine  the  border  plants  frequently 
for  insects,  which,  if  allowed  their  own  way  at  this  seasoo,  soon 
iniore  the  young  tender  growth.  The  Luculias  are  matchless 
subjects  for  the  conservatory  borders  and  are  deserving  of  every 
attention,  but  they  are  very  subject  to  black  thrips,  and  if  this 
peat  is  in  the  house  it  will  soon  disfigure  their  noble  foliage 
unless  kept  under  by  some  means.  Tobacco  smoke  is  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  this  pest,  and  repeated  washings  with  the 
engine  the  next  best ;  but  there  must  be  no  trifling  with  this 
enemy,  otherwise  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  be  saorifioed  k>t 
thosMtfm. 

PITS  AKD  FBAVBS. 

VOmae  stroctnrea  axe  now  partly  stocked  with  plants  which  are 
ooming  forward  for  another  season.  Prepare  a  slight  hotbed 
for  a  ^ame,  and  begin  to  increase  such  plants  as  yon  require  a 
large  stock  of  next  season.  Manales's  and  other  variegated 
Qwtninms  are  generally  tardy  strikers  if  left  till  late  in  the 
on,  therefore  begin  in  time. — ^W.  Rbane. 


POINOS  OF  THE  lAST  WEEK. 

XITOBBll  eABPBK. 

Ja  this  department,  except  in  hoeing  the  ground  to  destroy 
weeds,  little  nas  been  done  but  gathering  sxnall  fruit  for  pre- 
serving. It  is  abundant  this  year,  and  u  being  gathered  in 
excellent  condition.  Rasybezxiea  we  have  never  had  in  such 
abnndanoe.    Fastoll  and  Carter's  Prolific  we  think  the  best 


8irawb0rriei  in  our  light  soil  require  to  be  planted  every  yean 
and  with  plenty  of  manure  added  to  the  ground  they  yield 
abundantly.  Black  Prince  and  Keens'  Seedling  are  the  sorts 
most  esteemed  in  the  kitchen.  We  have  grown  more  varieties 
this  year  than  we  ever  did  before.  Late  Prince  of  Wales,  kindly 
sent  by  Mr.  Record,  is  worthless  as  regards  flavour,  and  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  to  Frogmore  Late  Pine  or  La  Con- 
stants, nor  does  it  bear  more  freely  than  those  two  excellent 
varieties.  <■  <.% 

Pecu.—'VJ'e  made  a  rather  large  sowing  on  the  9th.  The  ground 
is  weU  prepared,  and  we  sowed  both  early  and  late  sorts  on  trial. 
We  had  equal  quantities  of  Laxton's  Alpha,  Taber's  Perfection^ 
and  EentiBh  Invicta.  We  shall  continue  to  grow  the  first'iwo 
sorts,  but  Invicta  must  give  plskce  to  that  finest  of  all  early  Peaa 
for  exhibition,  William  I.  Although  I  mention  it  as  being 
valuable  as  an  exhibition  sort,  it  is  equally  valuable  for  kitchen 
purposes.  The  dried  seeds  are  blue,  and  the  plant  is  in  the  way 
of  Invicta  more  than  Alpha.  A  succession  crop  of  Peas  just 
forming  pods  has  been  attacked  by  thrips.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent suggest  an  easily-applied  remedy  for  the  destruction  of 
this  pest  on  the  Pea  ?  After  dry  weather  sets  in,  we  find  much 
diffioultv,  owing  to  the  thrips,  in  obtaining  crops  from  this  most 
useful  of  all  vegetables  to  us. 

rSUIT  AND  FOBCINO  HOUSES. 

Pinet, — ^We  have  some  strong  suckers  on  the  Queen  and 
Charlotte  Bothschild  Pines ;  these  we  shall  pot  at  once,  and 
place  tiiem  in  the  house  from  which  succession  plants  have 
been  removed.  They  are  potted  in  6,  7,  or  8-inoh  note,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  suckers ;  from  these  pots  they  will  be 
shifted  at  once  into  the  fruiting-pots.  We  do  not  wish  to  have 
a  quantitjr  of  fruit  at  a  time,  as  with  the  limited  means  at  our 
disposal,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  constant  supply ;  but  we 
manage  to  do  the  next  best  to  this,  and  that  is,  instead  of  having 
a  glut  at  one  time  and  no  more  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  we 
produce  a  continuous  supply,  only  one  or  two  fruits  ripening 
at  a  time,  and  by  a  little  forcing  or  retarding  we  have  a  fruit 
or  fruits  at  the  time  required.  We  plunge  the  newly-i|otted 
suckers  at  once  into  a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  and  if  the 
bottom  heat  is  100°  or  110°  the  formation  of  roots  will  take 
place  more  quicklv.  It  is  not  safe  to  plunge  them  in  such  & 
stoong  heat  aitor  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots^ 
as  the  youn£[  rootlets  would  in  all  probabilitj  be  injured.  We 
give  air  freely  night  and  day  when  fruit  is  ripening,  and  main- 
tain a  raUier  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house. 

Vineries. — ^In  the  earliest  vinery  all  the  Grapes  have  beea 
cut,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  cleared  off,  the  Vines  had  a  tho-. 
rough  drenching  with  a  garden  engine ;  the  water  was  thrown 
with  some  force  against  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  to  cleanse 
them  effectually  from  red  spider.  We  read  of  a  clever  gardener^ 
one  that  grew  Grapes  well,  who,  when  he  fancied  the  growth  on 
his  Vines  was  over-luxuriant,  instead  of  cleansing  the  leaves 
from  this  pest,  allowed  it  to  increase  in  order  to  check  the  over- 
luxuriance.  We  do  not  fancy  the  red  s|>ider  about  our  housea 
anywhere,  nor  do  we  give  it  any  rest  until  it  is  destroyed.  We 
also  with  strong  force  send  the  water  into  comers  and  crevicea 
of  the  walls  to  wash  out  spiders,  &c.  These  are  also  troublesome 
in  a  vinery.  One  will  sometimes  establish  itself  in  the  centre 
of  a  compact  bunch  and  spin  its  web  amongst  the  berries.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position,  but  a  slender 
piece  of  wood  thrust  amon^^t  the  berries  where  the  insect  is 
concealed  will  accomplish  it.  As  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  aU 
the  ventilators  are  kept  open  night  and  day.  In  the  late  housea 
the  Grapes  are  showiog  signs  of  colouring,  the  necessary  treat- 
ment being  plenty  of  ventilation  with  less  moisture  in  the  house* 
The  lateral  erowuis  do  not  now  require  stooping  so  often,  but 
they  must  be  gone  over  occasionally.  There  is  one  thing 
we  would  notice  here :  A  man  should  not  go  into  a  vinery  to 
thin  Grapes,  pinch  off  laterals,  or  perform  any  other  work 
amongst  Vines,  if  he  has  been  workmg  in  houses  or  amongst 
plants  infested  with  red  spider.  Young  men  are  sometimes 
careless  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  the  hint  may  be  usefuL 

Orchard  House. — We  continue  to  surface-dress  all  pot  fruit 
trees  that  require  it,  usin^  a  rich  compost  of  horse  dropping 
and  loam  in  equal  proportions,  thrown  together  in  a  heaj)  until 
it  fermento.  All  the  trees  are  bearing  good  crops  of  fruit  and 
growing  freely.  In  dry  hot  weather  they  are  freely  syringed^ 
and  watered  at  the  roote  twice  daily,  but  only  clear  water  is  used. 
We  have  given  them  manure  water,  but  this  caused  many  of 
the  leaves  to  become  spotted  and  to  lall  off.  That  the  manure 
water  was  the  cause  of  this  there  was  no  doubt,  as  on  discon- 
tinuing ite  use  the  plante  regained  health  and  vigour.  Plum 
trees  luul  become  much  infested  by  Mhides,  and  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  were  not  free  from  mem.  Syiinginff  is  of  no 
avail,  but  a  thorough  fumigation  with  tobacco  soon  cleared  the 
trees. 

CONSBBVATOBY  AN©  PLAKT  8T0VB. 

AseUeaa  are  making  their  wood,  and  require  daily  syringing 
and  the  house  to  be  shut  up  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  We  used 
to  place  the  plants  in  a  pit  by  themselves,  but  now  they  are 
too  large.     This  necessitates  the  shutting-up  of  the  greenhouse 
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earlier,  And  the  rather  moist  atmosphere  does  not  suit  the  flowers ; 
but  as  plenty  are  to  be  had  out  of  doors,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter. 

The  sta^e  Pelargoniums  have  been  tamed  out  of  doors,  and 
they  are  cat  over  according  to  the  time  they  are  reoaired  to  be 
in  flower.  We  have  plenty  of  plants  coming  into  nower  which 
will  keep^  ap  a  saccession  in-doon.  Althoagh  they  are  plentiful 
outside,  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  them  good  enough  for  button- 
hole and  other  bouquets,  or  for  furnishing  the  vases.  Double 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  valuable  for  many  purposes,  especially 
such  sorts  as  Madame  and  Marie  Lemoine.  These  we  have  in 
a  cool  pit  with  Picotees,  l&te-flowering  stage  Pelargoniums, 
Boses,  &c. 

In  the  plant  stove  there  is  continuous  work.  Climbers  re- 
quire attention  once  a-week  at  least.  The  growing  shoots  of 
such  plants  as  Hoya  carnosa  and  Ste^hanotis  floribunda  twine 
tightly  round  each  other  and  the  wires,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  so,  but  be  untwined  and  tied  up  loosely  to  the 
wires.  Such  Orchids  as  Laalia  purpurata  and  some  of  the 
Cattleyas  are  making  vigorous  roofc-growth ;  all  repotting  that 
maybe  necessary  must  be  performed  at  once.  We  have  just 
done  ourSj  using  very  turfy  peat,  with  a  little  sphagnum  moss 
added  to  it.  Cool  Orchids,  such  as  the  Masdevallias,  Odonto- 
glossom  AlexandrsB,  and  a  few  others,  require  very  cool  treat- 
ment in  the  hottest  summer  days.  Ours  are  grown  in  a  small 
apan-roofed  house  with  the  end  to  the  south,  but  the  heat  is  too 
much  for  them,  unless  double  shading  is  put  over  the  glass,  and 
this  causes  them  to  become  drawn.  As  we  have  no  other  suit- 
able accommodation  for  them  they  are  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
mnder  a  north  wall  until  the  end  of  August.  Amateurs  and 
others  who  can  only  grow  a  few  plants  would  do  weU  to  trv  this 

Slan.  I  saw  plants  of  O.  AlezandrsB  only  the  other  day  slowly 
ying  through  being  grown  in  a  house  where  the  temperatare 
was  too  high  for  them,  when  the  same  plants  would  have  crown 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  but  little  attention,  had  they 
been  placed  under  a  north  wall  in  a  cold  frame.  All  the  atten- 
tion we  give  them  is  to  tilt  the  lights  about  half  an  inch  i»  the 
morning  at  six,  and  to  shut  up  the  frame,  after  damping  the 
surface  of  the  pots  or  syringing  the  plants  overhead,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

PLOWEB  OAHDEN. 

Now  that  the  beds  are  filled  up  they  do  not  require  much 
Attention,  except  to  remove  dead  and  decaying  flowers,  which 
must  be  noted  as  weekly  work  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  In 
wet  weather  trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  destroyed  if 
withered  flowers  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  centres  of  the 
trusses. 

We  have  been  placing  permanent  sticks  to  HollyJiocks,  and 
removing  all  side  shoots.  This  grand  old  autumn-flowering 
plant  is  seldom  seen  now  as  it  should  be ;  in  many  places  it  is 
grown,  but  in  a  mixed  herbaceous  border,  where,  indeed,  it  has 
a  fine  effect  as  a  back-row  plant ;  but  it  is  generally  crowded-up 
with  other  plants  and  shrubs,  and  the  ground  is  not  prepared 
for  it.  The  Hollyhock  likes  a  very  rich  deep  loam  to  grow  in, 
and,  when  well  supplied  with  water,  its  gorgeous  spikes  tower- 
ing to  10  or  15  feet  above  the  surface  of  tne  ground  have  a 
splendid  effect.  We  prepare  a  place  in  the  kitchen  garden  spe- 
cially for  them,  as  also  for  Phloxes  and  Gladiolus.  We  have 
been  placing  sticks  to  the  Gladiolus;  they  also  look  pretty  well, 
but  certainly  not  better  than  usual.  We  are  trying  some  ex- 
periments with  manure-waterings,  but  until  this  vear  not  a  drop 
of  manure  water  was  ever  given  to  them ;  we  fancy  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  corms.  Phloxes  had  been  supported  by  sticks 
same  time  ago,  but  we  looked  over  them,  and  tied  any  loose 
spikes  to  the  supports. 

We  do  not  now  grow  a  collection  of  named  Pinks  ;  if  we  did, 
the  pipings  would  have  been  put  in  this  morning.  Our  success 
in  striking  these  used  to  be  remarked  upon.  We  always  put 
them  in  uter  a  heavy  shower ;  a  piece  of  ground  was  prepared 
in  a  shady  place  out  of  doors,  and  as  soon  as  the  rain  came 
tiiey  were  put  out.  In  this  way  we  did  not  lose  a  plant.  If 
the  pipings  were  taken  off  in  dry  hot  weather  we  lost  50  per 
oent.,  or  more.— J.  Douglas. 


TO   GORRE8PONDENT8. 

^«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioationB  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  "iW  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relatiug  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  U  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 


N.B. — Many  qneBtions  most  remain  onanawered  nntil  next 
week. 

OuBiotTS  GoiMcxnBNCcs  (Crito).— We  are  obljged  by  yoor  bringliig  the 
pftngraph  in  oar  eontemporefj  to  oar  notice.  We  wevo  not  ewera  thai  the 
portrait  of  Tbyaaeanthni  mtilADS  had  appeared  in  his  pe^ne  in  1888.  We 
admired  it  aa  pabUehed  two  or  three  months  linoe  in  the  **  Bnnl  Hev 
Torker,"  bat  the  flowers  were  ao  deficient  In  form  that  ire  soppUed  onr  artist 
with  the  "  Botanical  Magasine,"  in  which  the  plant  is  figured,  to  coneet  it. 
Had  we  knoim  it  had  been  originally  pablished  by  our  contemporszy  we 
shoold  hare  acknowledged  it,  as  he  ought  to  hare  done  the  portrait  of  Odon- 
togloBsam  Texillariam  which  he  published  onlr  last  Saturday,  the  day  on 
whieh  he  blames  us.  We  employed  Mr.  Smith  to  draw  and  engraTe  that 
porUait,  and  pablished  it  in  our  number  iasnel  on  the  16th  of  last  May,  a  Um 
weeka-^iot  a  few  years— since. 

Books  (H.  D.  JC.).-~B.  8.  Williams's  "Choice  Greenhouse  and  Store 
Plants."  It  is  in  two  pocket  volumes,  to  be  had  of  the  author,  Tiotoria 
Nursery,  Holloway,  London. 

Vah  HoirrrB's  '*  Pomoma  *'  (J.  M.  W.  B.).— We  do  not  know  the  numbsr  of 
parts  it  will  occupy. 

Dbsciuptxoks  or  Plahts  (£vf  ).~We  oannot  afford  space  for  deeeriptioos 
of  plants.    You  must  refer  to  Loudon's  "  Encyclopndia  ot  Plants." 

PxLABOOxiUM  Spobt  (H.  B.).*— Ws  harc  sccn  sereral  instances  of  totally 
different  blooms  on  the  same  plant ;  and  such  sports  occur  in  other  much* 
eroeeed  plants.    The  petals  of  your  specimens  were  all  shed. 

Ck>TBBnco  Wbbt  awd  South  Walls  (X.).— As  you  propose  turning  the 
7-feet  walls  to  profitable  account,  we  would  advise,  in  the  event  ef  your  having 
Pears,  to  grow  only  the  veiy  early  and  very  late  sorts,  as,  of  eariy  kinds, 
Citron  dee  Carmes  and  Jargonelle;  and  of  late  ones,  Baeter  Beurrt,  Ne  Plos 
Meuris,  Jostohine  de  Halines,  Zephirin  Qregoire,  Beorr^  de  Bance,  and 
Doyenn^  d'Hiver.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  if  your  situation  is  sheltered  and 
mild,  that  Tea  and  Noisette  Boees  might  be  more  profitable,  and  veiy  Ukalj 
command  a  better  price  than  frait.  In  this  case  yoa  might  plant  Hanftehal 
Niel,  Celine  Foreetier,  Lamarque,  Devoniensis,  Qloire  de  Dijon,  Madams 
Faloot,  Niphetos,  SafErano.  and  Vioomtesae  de  Cases,  which,  in  all  Hkelihcod, 
would  give  yon  buds  more  valuable  than  fruit.  A  few  plants  of  Jasminnm 
nudiflorum  mixed  with  them  would  help  in  the  autumn  and  midwinter  weeks 
to  afford  bloom,  and  would,  doubtless,  attract  customers  as  well  as  the  Bosss. 
Hot  Watbb  Piping  fob  a  Fobcimo  Pit  {SuhBcribfr't  0ard«ii«r).— -The 
hip-roofed  pit  that  is  7  feet  wide,  12  feet  long,  and  8  feet  from  the  floor  to 
the  apex  ox  the  span,  contains  about  960  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  will  nqain 
00  feet  of  4-inoh  piping  to  maintain  a  temperatare  of  66-  during  severe  ftest 
Obapb  Baob^Pbabs  as  Diagonal  Cobdons  fob  a  Wall  {AnuUtur).-^ 
No  patent  material  for  making  Orape  begs  has  come  under  our  notioa.  The 
No.  8  Hexagon  netting  made  by  aaythoxn,  of  Nottingham,  is  an  exedknt 
material,  stouter  and  moxe  durable  than  the  ordinary  sauge.  To  avoid  rubUog 
the  Orapee,  distend  each  bag  by  fastening  slight  wire  hoops  on  the  inside  near 
the  bottom,  and  another  near  the  top,  fastening  the  mouth  of  the  bag  around 
the  bunch-stalk  with  an  elastic  band.  By  this  means  the  bloom  remains  in- 
tact, and  the  air  plays  more  freely  among  the  beirles  than  when  the  bag 
touch*  the  sides  of  the  bunch.  Tlie  following  Pears  are  choiee  kinds  that 
ripen  in  suooession  during  seven  or  eight  montha-<-JargoaiekIe,  WUlkms's 
Bon  Chretien,  Desir6  Comelis,  Belle  JuUe,  Marie  Louis*,  IGliot  de  Nanflj, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Urbaniste,  Comte  de  Flandre,  Winter  Nells,  Z^lrin  Qrigoire, 
Doyenne  Def ais,  Doyenni  du  Cornice,  Ducheese  d'Orl^ans,  Snight's  Monareh, 
Beurri  Sterckmans,  Beurre  de  Bance,  Jean  de  Witte,  EHsa  de  Heyst. 

Pbas  (rkomey).— We  never  heard  of  any  varieties  of  tine  names  you  msn- 
tion. 

Sbbdlino  Bboohia  (DofMbfctrtf).— Begonia  xanthina  is  yellow-flowersd, 
and  a  portrait  of  it  is  in  the  **  Botanical  Magaaine."  Tooxb  is  a  pretty  variety 
of  it. 

Vbobtablb  Mabbowb  mot  SwBLLiMa  (Jlfottl4).— We  attribate  the  dob* 
BweUingof  the  fruit  after  eetfeing  to  the  cold  state  of  tha  soU,  or  to  the  cold 
weather;  we  think  the  former  is  the  cause.  The  treatment  cannot  be  fir 
wrong.  Try  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure  at  a  temper«tnre  of  70^  to  75^. 
Hot  weather  will  moet  likely  set  them  right. 

YlMBS  FOB  PLAMTuro-ouT  {A  Bea4er).— The  Tines  yoa  propoee  planting 
oat  in  autumn,  and  whieh  are  now  in  pots,  we  should  at  once  shift  into  10  or 
ll^ineh  pots.  A  fortnight  afterwards  reduce  them  to  one  cane  each,  unless 
you  want  them  with  more  than  one  cane  or  rod,  and  cut  the  laterals  to  one 
joint  each.  Train  the  shoots  m:  canes  about  1  foot  from  the  glass,  and  let 
the  cane  run  to  the  length  of  8  to  10  feet,  then  atop  it.  Keep  the  laterals 
pinched-in  to  one  leaf.  The  supply  of  water  should  be  liberal  during  the 
growing  period,  but  reduce  it  grMiually  when  growth  is  complete.  Cot  the 
laterals  close-in  in  September,  and  prone  the  canes  to  the  height  requited 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

C17CU1IBBB8  FOB  WiBTBB  Fbuitxwo  {Idem).—To  have  fruit  at  Chzistmal 
and  throughout  the  winter  sow  the  seed  in  the  first  week  of  September.  The 
kinds  we  advise  are  Yolonteer  and  Telegraph.    They  are  good,  certain,  and 


MBLom  WITH  Mali  Flowbbs  omly  (/.  A.).— It  your  plants  have  made 
more  than  two  Joints  of  the  side  shoots  without  showing  frait  we  ehould  cut 
away  the  main  shoots,  and  train  fresh  shoots  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  in 
their  place ;  stopping  theee  when  they  are  6  inches  from  the  side  of  the  fhune. 
Probably  the  plants  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  blossoms.  They  should  fruit  on  the  second  vines,  andmoetly  at  the  first 
or  second  Joint  of  the  laterals.  We  would  not  let  the  temperature  fail  lower  then 
66^  at  night,  and  70°  to  76''  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  to  85°  or  90°.  If 
the  temperature  is  too  low,  male  flowers  abound;  if  too  high,  lemale  flowers 
predominate. 

Cabbatiok  Sbbblimos  Dtivo  off  (FVoHk  IT.).— From  your  deeeription  we 
should  say  your  plants  have  died  off  from  the  attacks  of  wireworm  or  some 
grub  in  the  soil  used.  There  is  no  remedy  bat  to  ecratinise  the  eoU  minutely 
before  sowing,  and  to  have  it  well  expoeed  to  the  air  before  use,  turning  it 
over  frequently,  and  sprinkling  with  soot  at  each  turning.  Mix.  some  lime 
rubbish  with  the  soil.  The  application  of  soot  water  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  mischief  complained  of.  Place  some  pieces  of  Carrot  just  under  the  solL 
It  is  likely  the  grubs  will  leave  the  Carnations  for  the  Caxxot  baits,  when  they 
may  be  taken  and  destroyed. 

Pbzpabimo  Bosb  Cuttings  (ifrftiriM).— Take  off  the  cuttings  as  wan  aa 
the  flowers  are  shed ;  the  wood  is  then  ripe.  The  cuttings  must  be  of  the 
current  year's  growth,  without  any  portion  of  old  wood.    They  QUiy  have 
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llirae  joInU  or  vfm;  nmove  th« iMf  from  the  lowest  one,  and  ineect  the 
coftttnga  up  to  the  aeeood eje  in  MndjeoU  in  Afnune;  then  keep  moist,  close, 
«Bd  aheded  from  Sim. 

PBACBX8  iH  Obchabd  Hour  Flatoublxss  (Amateur).— YTb  should  con- 
sider the  vaat  of  fUToar  to  be  due  to  the  trees  being  highly  fed  by  rich  top- 
draasfaigB  or  mamxe  water,  and  not  having  heat  sofflcdent  to  ripen  them 
ihoroo^ily.ortheyiBaybe  kept  moist  when  ripening  instead  of  having  a  diy 
•tmoBphere.  We  should  preeerre  ft  diy  atmosphere  when  ripening,  end  give 
-only  sQffldeot  water  at  this  roots. 

Flahtivo  Sisawbbbbibs  (P.  r.  J5.).— We  should  layer  the  runners  at  the 
i&nt  joint  in  S*inch  pots,  and  take  off  the  point  of  each  runner  immediately 
the  Joint  is  leyered  in  the  pots.  Wnen  the  runners  have  filled  the  pots  with 
Tools  eat  them  from  the  puent,  and  at  once  plant  1  foot  epart,  in  rows  2  feet 
distant  ikora  each  other.  After  the  first  year  erery  alternate  plant  may  be 
We  should  trenoh  the  ground  as  deeply  as  you  hisTe  soil — two 
After  taming  the  top  spit  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench  give  a 
good  dressing  of  manure,  and  throw  the  bottom  spit  upon  it.  We  shoold 
jgre,  after  trenching,  a  dreeelng  of  rotten  manure  and  point  it  in  with  a  fork. 
Ihe  maaure  yov  mention  will  be  soitaUe.  Oire  as  much  as  you  can  afford. 
It^  ia  naelees  taking  off  nmnsn  of  plants  that  have  not  fruited.  The  first 
Joint  or  runner  giree  the  beet  plants.  Plant  them  as  soon  as  you  can  secure 
(ham  weQ  rooted,  the  eadier  the  better. 

MsLon  DAMPnco-ovF  (Scotia).— The  eanse  of  the  Melon  plants  damping-off 
«t  the  eoUar  is  the  leaves  there  overshadowing  it  and^eeptngit  from  receiving  a 
dne  amount  of  air.  The  young  shoots  and  leavee  that  cluster  over  the  coUar 
Bhoold  he  removed,  so  as  to  expoee  it  to  light  and  air.  In  dull  and  moist 
a  little  air  at  night  is  necessary  to  keep  the  moisture  condensed 
the  ni^t  from  being  deposited  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  The  ooUar 
not  be  wetted  orwatered.  Keep  the  laterals  duly  stopped  to  prevent 
the  principal  leavee  from  being  crowded  or  overshadowed.  6ast  with  quiek- 
line  the  stems  of  those  affected  hj  canker.  See  that  the  lights  are  drip- 
frooL 

Tzuwr  HouBX  (IT.  5avtl«).— We  should  decidedly  prefer  a  half-epen  roof 
for  the  plant  house  to  be  built  sgainst  a  wall  that  is  6  feet  9  inchee  high.    As 
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t  attempt  to  grow  plants  of  a  large  size  in  sudi  a  structuro, 
XDof  need  onty  be  hiffh  enoagh  for  a  tiUl  person  %o  pass  under  it.  Let  all  the 
voodwock  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strongth.  Do  not  let  the  sills 
tooeh  the  soil,  bat  keep  them  a  little  above  the  surfece  tar  means  of  a  few 
■eoanea  of  tariekwoik,  which  will  add  very  materially  to  the  strength  and 
dniahHity  of  the  building.  For  ventilation  make  an  opening  of  10  inches 
wide  all  along  the  south  side  or  front  of  the  ridge,  fixing  glased  or  wooden 
TentOaftora  by  hisgee  to  the  ridge-bar,  each  ventilator  to  be  opened  or  closed 
hy  an  iron  eateh  or  handle  perforated  with  holes,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  regu- 
Jate  the  admiwakm  of  air  to  a  nicety.  Three  small  sliding  wooden  shutters 
fixed  in  the  bdekwork  under  the  front  sill  wiU  complete  the  ventilatkm,  and 
SBwwar  as  well  as  the  moet  coetly  apparatus.  The  staging  should  be  8  feet 
-wide  in  front,  then  should  come  a  8-feet  walk,  and  between  it  and  the  back 
'vaQ  there  shoold  be  a  stage  in  three  tiers,  the  loweet  S  feet  from  the  ground. 
CoBttnua  the  t«o  lower  tiers  of  the  back  stage  round  to  the  back  wall  at  each 
mtd  ofposite  the  doors.  With  the  exception  of  the  path  the  whole  of  the 
»  win  tkas  be  utilieed  for  the  planta.  You  are  in  error  in  supposing  it  is 
wuj  to  piaoe  plants  near  (he  glass  to  prevent  the  growtn  becoming 
deawa-ap  and  attenuated.  In  a  light  and  thoroughly  ventilated  house,  with 
ordtnaiy  can,  the  plants  might  be  grown  to  perfection  upon  the  floor,  but  the 
atege  is,  of  coarse,  mors  convenient,  and  the  plants  appear  to  better  advantage 
<9on  it.  Use  four  rows  of  4-inch  piping  along  the  entlro  length  of  the  front 
«f  the  haaee,pfaMing  them  under  the  front  sheU.  Oonnect  the  flow  and 
xetum  pipea  with  the  boiler  by  d-inch  pipes,  which  is  the  smalleet  sixe  that 
oogtiievertobeusedfbr  theporpose.  We  do  not  think  a  glass  coping  along 
ihe  wall  from  the  plant  house  to  the  vinery  would  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  hooaes,  and  we  think  it  bad  practice  to  plant  a  fruit' tree  or  anything  but 
'Vmes  in  a  Vine  border. 

Ibumw  ON  Ynrng  (JRm^e).— This  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  present 
year.  We  had  H  in  a  Boee  house,  and  dusted  the  Boaes  at  least  six  times 
with  solphnr  before  we  eradicated  it.  A  damp  atmosphere  with  insuflieient 
ytaatilaiaon  eansee  mildew,  while  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  with  a  current  of  air 
hi  the  house  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  this  parasite.  Sulphur  is 
the  only  euro  for  it  that  we  know.  It  wiU  be  desirable  to  paint  the  stems  of 
vonr  Yines,  after  they  an  pruned,  with  the  foUowiag  mixture :— Dissolve 
toss,  of  soft  soep  In  a  quart  of  water,  add  flowere  of  snlphur  to  make  it  of  the 
eonalBteney  of  tUn  paint,  then  add  a  Uttle  tobacco  water;  with  this  paint  the 
¥iaea,  waridng  it  well  hito  aU  crevices  with  a  brush. 

XuBBBooMB  OsuB'SATBH  (Boekftfom).— The  grub  is  apt  to  assaO  Mush- 
looms  in  hoasee  in  sommer,  from  being  too  close  and  hot.  Sweep  the  beds 
dean  ow,  water  especially  at  the  back  and  front,  syringe  the  walls  and  path- 
vej,  give  a  little  air,  not  a  keen  draaght,  and  put  no  covering  ou  the  bed.  A 
ahadly  place  out  of  doors,  or  a  cool  cellar,  u  the  best  for  Mnshzooms  in 

Oauna  Disbasbs  (W.  ^.).— They  an  severely  attacked  hy  the  gangrene, 
eaUed  by  gardenen  **  the  spot."  Cot  away  every  beny  attacked,  and  water 
tho  roots  freely  twice  a-week,  once  out  of  the  twice  being  with  weak  liquid 
manun,  and  the  chill  taken  off  all  the  water  applied.  The  roots  do  not 
cnppily  sap  snfflelent. 

Oou>  Pit  OoMsnincnoir  (A,  P.,  CAMfar).— Oun  are  sank  in  the  ground 
fi  fast,  hut  the  site  is  weD  drained.  The  floor  is  cemented,  but  aahes  will  do. 
The  front  wall  is  raised  6  inches  above  ground,  or  8  feet  6  inchee  high,  and  the 
hoA  waU4  feet.  The  walls  an  ^  inches  thick,  the  waU  plates  the  width  of 
(ho  walla,  and  bevelled  to  suit  the  pitch.  The  pit  is  7  feet  wide,  which  width 
wwadvise.  Oar  lights  an  8  feet  0  inchee  wide,  and  had  we  another  to  make  we 
ahoold  have  them  8  feet.  Wide  UghU  are  very  unwieldly.  The  beet  of  the 
mem  you  deeeribe  would  be  the  S.S.  W. ;  let  the  front  face  to  that  point.  The 
q^ts  sbouldbe  a  inches  thick,  and  glased  with  ai-os.  glass. 

SnuKDio  Boas  CuTmcos  (A}««).— Thoagh  you  have  means  of  suppbing 
hottom  heat,  we  preenme  you  have  a  fnupe  or  hand-Ug^t  or  two.  Take 
entthiga  of  the  kinds  you  wish  to  protegate  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  of 
flowers  is  shed.  The  cuttings  shouM  be  of  the  wood  of  the  current  year, 
and  ere  best  with  three  eyes  or  buds.  Cut  the  shoots  below  the  lowest  bud 
or  eye,  and  remove  the  leaf  which  is  there,  but  let  the  others  remain.  Insert 
each  cutting  in  a  8-tnoh  pot  iUled  with  two  parts  light  loam,  one  part  leaf 
■oil,  and  one  part  sand.  Set  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a 
haad-light ;  keep  the  cuttings  close  and  shaded  from  sun,  and  sprinkle  lightly 
oveihead  with  vrater  every  morning,  replacing  (he  light  or  lights  immediately. 
In  nmonth  or  six  weeks  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  air  should  then  be  ad- 
nitled,  hot  gaadnally  at  first.    Shift  the  plants  into  5-iDoh  pots  in  September, 


and  during  the  winter  keep  them  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  with  air 
In  mild  weather,  but  protect  from  aevere  frost.  Shift  the  plants  into  6>inch 
pots  in  April,  and  plonge  them  out  of  doon  in  a  sheltered  position,  watering 
as  required,  and  ^equently  giving  water  overhead.  In  September  they  may 
be  placed  in  8-inch  pots,  and  in  thefoUowinff  year  they  will  flower  if  pruned  in 
January  and  then  introduced  into  the  greenhoase. 

HbBBACXOUB  0AI.CKOLAKIA8  AXD  OWKBABXAS  DTZNChOrF  (Dou^lo*).— We 

do  not  see  in  what  way  your  treatment  diflen  from  oars,  only  we  think  you 
allow  the  plants  to  become  pot-bound.  At  no  stage  is  this  good.  We » hoald 
shut  them  into  larger  pots  more  frequently,  and  under  this  treatment  th^ 
will  require  to  be  in  8  or  9-inoh  pots  in  February  or  Mareh.  Pinch  out  the 
point  in  the  centre  at  the  firat  pair  of  good-sised  leaves.  They  require  to  be 
kept  moist,  and  should  be  set  on  a  cool  bottom  where  they  will  be  only  Just 
safe  from  frost,  and  have  an  abundance  of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  mild. 
The  dying-off  at  the  collar  probably  arisee  from  potting  them  too  low.  Pot 
BO  that  the  collar  or  neck  of  the  plant  may  be  a  little  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  pots,  which  will  cause  the  water  to  drain  from,  not  to  it.  Never  pour  the 
water  directly  on  the  stem  or  neck  of  the  plant.  In  other  respects  we  cannot 
improve  on  your  treatment. 

Son.  roB  Pamsiss— PoTTiHO  (P.  C.  5.).— The  best  soil  for  the  Pansy  is 
three  parts  loam  from  rotted  turvee  not  less  than  six  months  old,  turned  over 
freqaently,  and  sprinkled  with  soot  in  the  taming  to  drive  away  wireworm. 
The  loam  should  be  of  a  mediam  textar»— that  is,  neither  heavy  nor  light. 
To  this  add  one  put  leaf  soil,  half  a  part  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  and 
half  a  part  in  eqaal  proportions  of  sand  and  charcoal  not  larger  than  a  haiel 
nut,  the  whole  well  mixed.  For  flowering  in  pote  they  should  be  potted  at 
the  end  of  September  in  4-incdL  pots,  well  drained,  and  placed  in  a  frame  near 
the  glass.  Air  should  be  admitted  freely  in  mild  weather,  but  keep  close  and 
covered  with  mats  in  severe  frosts.  Shift  in  February  into  6  or  8-inoh  pots 
for  blooming,  continuing  to  keep  them  near  the  glass,  but  with  abundance  of 
idr  in  mild  weather.  ^ 

RxD  Spobb  on  Vihxs  {A  SubseriheD.—THM  chief  cause  of  red  spider  is 
a  deficiency  of  moistare  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atonosphere.  We  should  dress 
the  border  with  goano,  making  it  qaite  yellow  all  over,  and  wash-in  the  guano 
by  watering.  The  floor  of  the  house  should  be  kept  damp  by  sprinkling 
with  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  If  the  Orapee  have  not  began  to  change 
colour  for  ripening,  we  should  syringe  them  twice  a-dsy  with  clear  rain  water 
until  they  change  colour.  The  force  of  the  water  should  be  directed  against 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Pearson's  "  Vine  Colture  onder  Glass  **  will  suit 
you.    It  may  be  had  from  our  office  for  thirteen  penny  postage  stamps. 

Thbips  on  Yinbs  {J.  S.).—Wb  think  that  the  insects  on  your  Vines  are 
thrips,  which  may  be  deetroyed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco.  Choose  a  calm 
eveidng,  shut  the  house  up  ckMely,  and  after  damping  the  floor,  but  having 
the  foliage  of  the  Yines  dry,  fill  the  hoose  with  tobacco  smoke  so  densely  that 
you  caiuot  see  the  Yines  from  the  outside ;  then  remove  the  famigatiag 
apparatus.  In  famigating  take  care  to  deliver  the  smoke  cool,  not  allowing 
the  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper  to  blase.  Bepeat  the  fumigation  on  the  next 
nii^t  bat  one,  and  contAiue  to  do  so  as  long  as  yoa  find  a  thrips  alive.  These 
inaecte  an  rather  diifleult  to  deetror  wlien  they  obtain  a  hold,  for  thou^  one 
or  two  ftunigations  may  deetroy  all  thoee  in  existence,  other  broods  succeed 
thflon  from  their  ^^[8;  therefore  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  fumigate  the 
house  whenever  a  thrips  is  seen. 

Naioi  ov  Fbuti  (J,  Ore«n).— Yonr  Strawbeoy  is  Irollope's  Victoria. 

Nambs  of  Plants  (fT.).— The  Orchid  sent  two  or  three  days  ago  is  Odonto- 
^ossum  palchellam.  (G.  B.  C.).— The  plant  is  ThaUctrum  minus.  Lesser 
Sue- weed.  We  cannot  name  Bo^ee  or  other  florists'  flowers.  Thev  are  in 
legions.  (JB*.  P.  JIf.).— The  same  reply  must  be  to  you  with  this  addition,  we 
have  repeatedly  annoanced  that  only  six  specimens  must  be  sent  at  a  time, 
and  yoa  have  aent  neariy  forty.  {ETj,  Jff.).~Fumariaparviflora,  small-flowered 
Faniltory.  (F.  D.  A).— Q3nu)gloasam  officina.e.  (0.  OriMt).— Nerteca  de- 
pressa;  is  qaite  hardy,  (r.  Perry ).~1,  Veronica  Teoorium;  8,  Y.  spioata; 
8,  Srigeron  spedoeum ;  4,  EpUobium  aoijrastifolium.  ( W.  D.).— 3,  Adiantam 
teneram;  8,  Nephrodium  eetigerum ;  4,  Not  in  frait ;  5,  Pellasa  hastata. 

FOULTBT,  BEE,  AHD  FiaEOH   OEBOHIOLE. 


DOGS  IN  GENERAL, 

AND  A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOME  FOB  LOST  DOOS.— No.  2. 
**  Let  Heroulee  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  oat  wUl  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his 

I  8UPP08K  that  in  the  above  lines  Shakspeare  wished  to  show, 
what  is  indeed  most  true,  that  let  the  great  of  the  earth  do 
whatever  they  choosfr--this  king  reign,  that  king  be  deposed, 
yet  the  little  ones  of  the  earth  will  in  no  wise  be  affected  by 
«them.  They  will  go  on  jnst  the  same :  the^  will  have  their  life, 
their  loves,  their  hates,  their  ways,  and  their  Whims  nnder  what- 
ever king,  or  no  king  at  all.  Carry  this  reasoning  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  how  very  little,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  the  great, 
liook  at  the  animal  world,  and  the  bird  world;  the  lamb  will 
frisk,  the  bird  will  sing  just  the  same,  however  the  land  and 
timber  may  change  owners.  Let  the  dog  only  have  a  good 
master,  and  what  cares  he  for  king  or  kaiser  ?  He  wiU  have  his 
own  enjoyments  in  his  own  little  world.  So,  therefore, 
**  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  mar. 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.'* 

In  passing,  let  me  note  how  one  man  of  genius  inspires 
another.  The  latter  half  of  the  last  line,  from  the  greatest  work, 
Hamlet,  of  the  greatest  poet  of  all  time,  fonnd  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  Charles  Kingsley,  who  adapts  it  to  another  and  higher 
purpose  in  his  sweet  and  antique- sounding  song  beginning 

*'  When  all  the  world  was  yoong,  lad," 
for,  speaking  of  the  hopes  of  youth  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 

when 

*'  Every  goose  is  a  swan,  sad  every  lass  a  queen," 
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he  adds,  remembezing  Shakspeare's  words — 

**  Tktn  h«r  for  bona  ana  boot,  M,  aaa  ilde  Um  wmU  awi^ ; 
Tooog  uood  mast  hare  its  oootm,  lad,  and  «very  dotr  hU  da^f." 

Yea,  and  the  nore  apirit  the  dog  baa  the  more  eTentfal  will 
be  hlB  day.  Yon  and  1,  my  ^ood  reader,  may  like  repose  and  a 
settled  home,  to  sit  in  sunshine  in  onr  gardens  daring  the  sum- 
mer, and  be  eozy  by  onr  firesides  during  the  winter.  But  that 
fine,  ardent,  energetic  lad  of  nineteen  will  not  rest  here,  but 
must  be  off  to  ride  over  Australian  plains.  Well,  be  it  so ;  it  is 
all  right,  as  saith  a  shrewd  observer  and  wise  man,  whose  letter 
lies  before  me.  '*  We  shoold  be  a  stagnant  lot,  if,  like  the  Hin- 
doos, we  all  kept  in  and  around  the  paternal  compound."  So 
"  to  horse  and  boot,  lad ; "  let  "  the  dog  have  his  day^*  let  him  go 
forth,  and  in  future  yeajs  he  will  have  more  to  talk  of,  more  to 
think  over,  and  a  brighter  brain  than  the  mere  stay-at-home ; 
for  "  Homa-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits." 

Mark  next  how  we  use  the  term  dog.  We  oall  the  boy  we  are 
proud  of  "a  fine  dog,"  or  *'a  rogue  of  a  dog;"  and  men  with 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  poke  in  the  ribs  say  to  an  old  friend,  **  Oh, 
you  sly  dog."  Then,  **  as  kind  as  a  dog,"  "  as  faithful  as  a  dog." 
We  use  the  word  "  cur"  reproachfully,  but  he  is  (he  lowest  olase 
of  dog,  and  has  a  nasty  trick  of  biting  the  heels.  He  is  the 
•xoeptioB  to  the  rule.  Why,  even  "  Oh,  you  dog,"  is  half  praise. 
What  is  an  Bnghshman  oaUed  ?  *'  John  Bull,"  surely  from  the 
bulldog.  We  say  of  a  bold  plucky  orator,  "  Ah  I  he  has  so  much 
of  the  British  bulldog  in  him." 

I  sometimes  wish  m  my  annual  visit  to  the  Royal  Aoademy, 
that  kll  those  portraits  of  respectable  round-faced  gentlemen 
who  have  had  their  likenesses  taken  to  please  their  wives,  or  to 
please  their  ieUow-townsmen,or  simply  to  add  to  the  heieditary 
pictures,  often  mere  ''tenth  transmitters  of  a  foolish  lace  "—I 
wish,  so  tiresome  are  they  in  the  unartiatic  black  coat  of  the 
day,  that  they  were  all  put  in  one  room,  and  that  visitors  could 
go  in  if  they  chose  (I  wonder  how  many  would  choose)— I  aay  I 
wish  this  c<Kild  be,  and  in  their  place  were  portiaita  ol  good 
dogs  (mark  the  good,  if  von  nleaae).  How  much  more  interest- 
ing than  tke  pietore  of  Aldeiman  Jones,  "  Presented  to  Mra. 
Jones,  in  |!rat«fcil  aeknowledsment  of  theservioes  of  the  worthy 
alderman  m  his  spirited  and  successful  endeavour  to  movent 
the  railway  station  being  nearer  his  native  town  than  full  two 
miles."  N.B. — ^This  was  aotoally  done  some  years  since.  A 
portrait  aaUaiy  of  great  man  by  great  wrtista— aoeh  aa  Bieh- 
mend's  likeness  of  Losd  Saliabnry  in  this  year's  Academy^  sad 
good  doge  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  a  visit.  But  tibore  being 
no  picture  ^aUery  of  dogs,  I  determined  to  go  and  see  tiie  lost 
dogs  at  their  Home. 

This  Home  was  originally  somewhere  in  HoUoway,  but  is  now 
at  Lower  Wandswortn  Bead,  Battersea  Park.  Wishing  to  pay 
a  call  there,  two  friends  of  mine,  bent  on  walking  the  ustance, 
inauired  ox  a  policeman  as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  lay. 
Policenuui  was  a  new  one,  and  looked  mueh  fliuried  by  the 
question.  ''Home  for  lost  Ouards,  air.  Yea,  sir,  all  right»  sir. 
Take  the  second  turning  to  the  lights  sir."  Now  that  turning 
led  into  St.  James's  Park,  where,  no  doubt,  many  a  gallant 
guardsman  has  lost  his  heart,  but  scarcely  lost  himself.  But^ 
then,  new  policemen  are  in  such  an  awkward  position ;  as  police- 
men they  are  expected  to  know  every  place,  but  being  new, 
they  do  not  know  any,  and  they  are  ashamed  of  being  thought 
ignorant.  The  greatest  Englishman  of  the  last  century,  who, 
by  the  way,  had  a  deal  of  the  bulldog  in  him,  when  asked  by  a 
lady  why  he  had  given  such  a  wrong  meaning  to  a  word  in  his 
dictionary,  truthfully  answered,  ^From  pure  ignorance,  ma- 
dam." As  it  requires  great  eonrage  semetiaoea  to  say  *'  no," 
so  also  it  does  to  confesa  i^^noranoe.  Not  being  myself  a  walker, 
I  take  the  train  at  Yietona  lor  York  Boad  Station  on  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  am 
there,  passing  closa  by  Battersea  Park,  wheve  in  olden  times 
duels  were  frequently  f  onghi— then  not  a  park,  but  a  kivel  dreary 
plain  eaUed  Battersea  Fields,  now  made  an  interesting  wid  by 
no  means  dreary  place,  owing  to  the  claver  head  of  a  good 
gardener.  Battersea  Pask  is  one  of  the  gennine  impvovemenls 
aronnd  London ;  and  then  think  how  mneh  the  finger  of  time 
will  add  to  the  improTements,  how  tmes  and  shruba  will  grow, 
and  the  whole  place  become  each  year  nsora  and  mo«e  park- 
like. Close  to  the  station  I  find  the  Home ;  tuning  under  aa 
arch  I  pass  on,  but  stop  to  pet  a  sleek  cat  basking  and  ht^ppy 
on  a  low  wall,  in  spite  of,  and  wholly  indiflerent  to,  the  barkinga 
full  in  her  ear  and  mine.  The  fbrst  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the 
cleaulinesa  of  everything ;  all  the  paths  ekan,  the  hennela  dean, 
the  yards  for  exerciae  clean. 

I  walk  down  the  eentee  of  the  kennels,  where  on  each  side  of 
me,  on  low  benches,  aire  lying  dogs  of  all  vanities  in  diffeient 
compartments ;  then  these  compertmenta  open  at  tbe  other  end 
(I  walk  down  a  corridor  on  either  side  d  the  kennels)  into  ysods 
wired-in,  where  in  turns  annmber  of  doAs  are  let  out  for  exercise. 
The  separation  is  only  a  separation  of  sexes,  not  oi  sorts,  save 
that  the  spiteful  dogs  are  confined  in  kennels  in  another  part  of 
the  yard.  I  was  told  that  a  great  number  of  dogs  are  daily 
brought  to  the  Hoime,  and  same  SfiO  to  800  are  nsniOly  there.  H 
not  claimed  within  a  certain  time  they  are  for  sale,  with  a  doe 


care  that  they  are  not  bought  by  dealers.  Anyone  desirous  of  a 
pet  dog,  and  having  a  good  jud^ent,  or  who  can  take  one  with 
nim  who  has,  can  procure  an  excellent  dog  at  a  small  pnoe. 
Something  like  eignt  hundred  were  restored  to  their  owners 
during  the  year  1872.  Here  we  see  the  value  of  the  Home,  for 
the  lost  are  found  and  welcomed  home  again.  I  own  I  expected 
to  find  that  the  greatw  number  would  be  little  dogs,  knowing 
how  numy  such  are  kept  in  London,  but  to  my  surprise  they 
were  not  small  pet  dogs  which  were  so  very  numerous,  but 
larger  dogs,  and  especially  retrievers.    A  moment's  reflection 

Sut  me  right.  They  are  not  so  much  London  dogs  as  country 
ogs,  who,  like  country  folks,  easily  get  lost  in  the  vast  metro- 
polis. Poor  bumpkins  1  they  trotted  off  behind  some  vehicle ; 
they  would  come  to  Iiondon,  and,  bumpkin-like,  they  get  lost. 
There  are  almost  all  varieties  of  dog,  "puppy,  whelp,  and 
hound,"  down  to  the  very  frequent  ''our  of  low  degree."  I 
noticed  one  bob-tailed  shepherd  dog,  with  his  peculiar  long  trot, 
who  seemed  sorely  puzzlea  as  to  where  his  sheep  oould  possibly 
have  gone,  and  who  trotted  quickly  end  restlessly  about  the 
yard,  making  friends  with  no  one.  He  looked  quite  out  of  place. 
I  longed  to  see  him  in  a  tiee-shadowed  country  lane  with  his 
fleecy  charge.  Poor  shepherd  dog  1  There  were  also  a  few  grey- 
hounds in  the  Home,  but  by  no  means  at  home ;  and  two  Dal- 
matians, like  school  plum-puddings,  for  l^eir  plums  (spots)  were 
not  plentiful.  The  many  seemed  h^py  enough,  for  they  gam- 
bolled and  played,  especially  the  younger  ones.    Some 


nasty  fellows— noisy,  irritable,  senselessly  and  continuousfy' 
barking.  ft>me,  a  few,  followed  one  round  the  wires,  very  desi- 
rous of  biting.  Then  there  were  the  pleading-faced  dogs,  who 
said  as  plainly  as  eye  oould  say,  "  Do  let  me  out,  now,  do  I" 
There  were  only  a  few  very  laree  dogs,  and  also  only  a  few  very 
small.  Here  and  there  was  a  laay's  net,  with  a  cloth  coat  to  keep 
him  warm ;  but  I  fear,  as  a  rule,  the  littte  dogs  in  London  are  not 
lost  but  stolsn.  Some  d  the  little  ones  lay  on  the  benehea 
close  to  the  larger,  cuddling  near  them  for  warmth,  a  liberty 
which  the  large  ones  did  not  seem  to  reaent.  There  was  the 
over-fat  bulldog,  evidently  the  pet  of  the  butcher'a  shop,  so  very 
sleek  and  meaty.  With  me,  or  rather  near  me,  in  the  eonddor 
waa  a  rooghish-looking  man,  who  peered  into  every  kennel,  evi- 
dently aearehing  for  a  missing  dog.  Suddenly  he  called  oui» 
"That  be  *im,  sir;  h>r',  bless  'e,  sure  enough  that  be  Ilttla 
Fanny."  And  within  the  bars  was  a  little  crippled  creature^ 
making  with  voice,  and  eye,  and  tail  the  strongest  deuMmatn^ 
tioBs  oi  affection.  Note,  that  rough-looking  man  was  not  rouf^ 
all  through.  The  very  good  onea  were  at  the  Home,  as  they  are 
everywhere,  very  few  and  far  between,  but  some  such  uieie 
undoubtedly  were. 

The  Home  is  worthy  in  every  wi^  of  a  visit,  and  deservoa  io 
be  well  supported.  Anyone  curious  in  the  characters  of  do^a 
may  get  many  a  lesson,  for  points  ol  character  always  come  ont 
in  a  crowd.  Thus,  a  hot-tempered  man  at  once  loses  his  temper 
il  he  is  in  a  orowd,  while  a  sleek,  easy-eoing,  kindly-tamnered 
man  seems  even  to  enjoy  it,  and  cares  little  for  the  crush.  Sorill- 
tongued  parchment-faced  women  are  flJways  unpleasantly  di^ 
moustrative  in  a  crowd.  N3.--Let  a  bachelor  beware  of  a  thin- 
cheeked  woman  with  only  a  slit  for  a  month ;  let  such  a  one 
have  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes,  and  you  have  the  being  ready  to  nae 
kniie  or  )>oiaGn.  Bounded  oheeks  and  roay  mouth  imply  kind- 
ness. In  the  orowd  of  dogs  you  oould  see  the  sensual  iBamard- 
ine  (ase  "  Measure  for  Measure  *%  you  could  see  the  irritably 
brute,  you  could  see  the  very  affectionate  dog,  you  could  ae* 
the  one  pining  for  his  own  home,  and  the  dog  indifferent  an  «» 
where  he  was — a  very  eitftsen  of  the  world.  One  started  up  and 
thought  he  saw  in  me  his  mastari  but  disappointment  aeon 
shadowed  his  face,  end  he  lay  down  with  "  He  haa  not  eonatf 
yet,  I  hope  he  will  oome  soon  "  in  his  mind. 

The  manager  showed  me  the  various  parts  of  the  Home,  and 
with  him  and  it  I  was  pleased.  It  is  a  good  place,  the  reauli  o£ 
kind  thoughts  towards  the  aniTnals  next  to  man  in  brain  and 
heart.  You  see  in  this  Home  one  of  the  results  of  Christianity* 
A  Home  for  Lost  Dogs !  How  much  better  than  the  deg  pit  1  how 
much  better  than  the  tin  kettle  tied  to  the  tail  of  tbe  poor 
straying  dog  I  how  much  better  than  the  kicks  and  curses  of 
omd  men  1  how  mnoh  better  than  the  stones  of  cruel  boys  1  Poor 
weary,  dirt-soiled  dogs  are  fed  and  made  comfortable,  the  weary 
and  the  exhausted  are  rested  and  refreshed  Then  there  is  iK>vr 
hope  that  many  a  master  or  mistress  who  prizes  dogs  may  hava 
them  returned,  and  a  favourite  dog  is,  if  lost,  not  only  miaaka 
missed  but  much  wanted.  Xi^  the  Home  proaper,  may  ite  fuBd* 
inerease,  and  so  its  meana  of  usefulness  be  extended.  A  hom« 
for  the  lost,  but  when  there  the  lost  are  found.~WiLTBHnuE 
BnoKNk 


Prince] 

best  pen  of  Dorkings  inespeotive  of  oolonr!' 


The  CoDunifetee 


intend  havin|§[  a  olasa  for  Malays;  tiie  loUowing  genlleMasa 
having  pronuaed  t»  subscribe  for  a  e«p— vis.,  Bev.  N.  J.  Rid- 
ley, ICb.;  Bev.  A.  O.  Brooke,  lOa;  Mr.  B.  Hawkins,  lOt.;  "Mxn 
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G.  Bamdl,  108. ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Rooih,  lOs. ;  B«t.  G.  S.  Crxxtrn 
aad  Mr.  Herriefi  Idnily  giving  one  gainea  each  for  a  cup  for 
Glean-le^ed  BUbok  Bttitaom,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Billett's  snb- 
fleription  for  the  bsbm.  Tmrty-fonr  silver  cups  or  pieces  of 
plate  ^nll  be  vwardeA.  The  mrniber  of  classes  is  increased  from 
'oity-jnine  to  sixty-tteee,  indading  a  class  for  local  fancien. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SITTING  HENS. 


Tbe  sitting  hens  shonld  he  very  clean  and  free  from  vennin, 
%vliich  IB  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  snooessfiil  poultry-rearing^. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  hen  to  sit  well  if  she  is  tormented  in  this 
vray,  ana  the  lltUe  chicks  get  infested  with  them  and  cannot 
thrive,  sometimee  dying  on  by  whole  broods.  As  a  proof  of 
this  being  the  cause.  Cochins  or  Brahmas  rarely  die  off  in  this 
mamier,  because  the  young  chicks  have  not  feathers  enough  to 
harbour  vermin.  I  have  also  been  verv  often  asked  to  call  and 
see  a  lot  of  chickens  that  have  been  doing  badly,  tiiough  fed 
upon  the  best  food  money  could  buy ;  and  on  taking  them  up 
have  generally  found  them  covered  with  lice,  which  a£  quickly- 
feathering  breeds  are  subject  to.  The  best  thing  I  know  of  in 
svidkk  a  case  is  to  mix  a  very  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  with 
{powdered  brimstone,  mixing  or  rubbing  well  together,  and  put- 
ting no  more  of  the  acid  than  will  mix  up  dry  with  the  brimstone ; 
giv«  th^n  a  few  dustings  of  this,  and  you  will  not  see  any 
znore  of  the  little  plagues  for  some  time,  while  the  ohidcs  will 
recover  as  if  by  magic.  I  also  find  it  a  food  plan  to  water  the 
house  all  over  with  water  in  which  a  little  of  the  aoid  has  been 
mixed,  which  purifies  it  as  well  as  destroys  aU  insect  life. 

I  prmr  to  set  my  own  hens  out  of  doors  in  the  same  covered 
coop  I  mean  the  bird  with  her  chickens  to  occupy  after  hstohing, 
and  allow  her  to  come  oft  at  pleasure.  I  do  not  believe  in  their 
needing  to  come  off  every  day,  as  many  people  make  a  practice 
of  taking  them  off — the  food  they  eat  lasts  much  longer  than 
when  they  are  taking  plenty  of  exercise,  and  if  I>or]dng  hens  at 
least  be  left  to  their  own  will,  they  will  only  come  off  once  in 
two  or  three  days.  If  you  put  a  feeding  hopper  tiiere  will  al- 
ways be  food  ready  for  them.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry  do  not 
iorget  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  a  few  times,  and  pour  plenty  of  water 
round  the  nest  when  the  hen  is  hatching.  I  never  take  the 
chnclBBiiB  away,  not  being  partial  to  chickens  roasted  on  the  hob 
or  balove  the  fire  at  that  tender  age.  As  soon,  however,  as  all 
tile  chielDBaB  are  out  of  the  shell  and  are  quite  dry  they  should 
be  p«Et  into  a  dean  nest,  thou^  this  is  still  better  done  tiiie  day 
heme  hatching ;  but  they  are  better  for  not  being  fed  till  twenty- 
irar  hon  old.--<0o2oma^  Farmer.) 

rWe  aze  always  glad  to  get  information  from  every  source,  and 
llieiefore  gladly  cml  from  our  transaUantic  brethren,  and  venture 
to  m^e  such  remarks  as  seem  called  for.  One  of  the  most  cer- 
tain plans  to  avoid  vermin  in  nests  is  to  let  hens  sit  on  the 
ground.  A  butter-tub  cut  in  half,  and  the  top  and  bottom  knocked 
ottt,  makes  two  good  sitting  boxes.  As  the  birds  do  not  sit  out- 
doors let  a  large  sod  of  growing  grass  be  cut,  on  which  place  the 
half  tab,  give  a  Httle  clean  straw,  on  which  place  the  hen,  putting 
the  eggs  under  her.  Let  the  top  be  covered  with  a  frame  of 
wire  neMing.  All  hens  should  sit  in  a  house  where  they  are 
OBiet  and  Becore  from  intenuptioa  from  other  fowls.  The  hens 
■tonld  have  access  to  dust  or  road  grit  when  they  are  off.  Wbea 
fowte  have  plenty  of  dust  and  road  grit  they  will  have  no  vermin. 
Whea  a  hen  oomes  off  her  nest,  all  except  the  tab  or  box  shouUL 
1m  deatroyed,  and  the  tub  tilioroughly  cleansed  with  boiling  waiter, 
tmd  oarbolio  soap  if  desired.  We  do  not  at  all  approve  of  the 
hena  sitting  in  the  rips  in  whieh  the  chidkens  are  to  live.  We 
keep  them  fresh  and  thoroughly  cleansed  to  receive  the  chfofcens. 
Hor  do  we  approve  of  the  plan  of  leaving  the  hens  two  or  three 
dava  on  their  oggs  without  oomiuff  off.  We  take  ours  off  reg«- 
iuy  emacy  morning,  and  they  look  for  the  attention. — ^E^s.] 

LINCOLN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tms  Show,  although  the  first  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
locality,  obtained  an  exceedingly  good  entry  as  to  numbers,  and 
conipnsed  pens  from  most  of  uie  celebrated  breeders  both  of 
poultry  and  Pigeons.  There  was  also  a  very  good  collection  of 
^ggs  and  butter  exhibited  in  the  tent,  besides  which  a  large 
number  of  excellent  Babbits  competed  for  the  special  prizes 
allotted  to  that  division  of  the  Show.  The  tent  was  unusually 
apacions,  and  veiy  well  arrang;ed  throughout.  Messrs.  Turner 
supplied  their  well-known  exhibition  pens,  and  every  specimen 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  Committee,  a  well- 
appointed  body,  worked  with  a  wiU,  evidently  determined  by 
personal  supervision  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  Show  to 
me  very  letter.  No  small  portion  of  the  success  pf  this  meeting 
was  attributable  to  the  courtesy  and  methodiciu  prooiptitude 
wilSi  which  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  was  carriea  out  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  season  Dorkmga  have  not  be- 
fore shown  as  strong  an  entry  as  they  did  at  Lincoln,  Mr.  White 
skmding  first  in  cocks,  and  Mr.  Lingwood  first  with  a  well- 
^wn  hen.    In  the  classes  for  Buff  Cochins  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Han- 


chester,  took  precedence  in  both  code  and  hen  classes,  the  hen 
taking  also  the  silver  cup.  In  the  variety  Cochin  class,  Mr. 
Woodgnte's  gnuid  White  cook  stood  first,  and  Mr.  Darby's  splen- 
did Black  hen  was  easily  first  in  her  clsss.  In  Dark  Brahmaa 
Mr.  Ansdell  had  it  pretty  much  his  own  way  with  birds  now  so 
generally  sueoessfiu.  The  Light  Brahmas  were  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  Dark  ones^  but  the  SpaiUsh  classes  were  such  as  to 
tax  severely  the  discrimination  of  the  Judges ;  at  itkn  season 
such  excellent  classes  throughout  are  exceedingly  rare.  For  this 
breed  Mr.  Powell  took  the  cup  with  a  most  extraordinary  young 
hen,  in  admirable  form  for  competition.  Crdve-Ocsurs  were 
most  extraordinary  classes,  some  of  the  cocks  beinff  as  well  built 
as  Dorkings.  Golden-spangled  were  the  best  of  tne  HamJnvrgh 
classes;  the  Golden-pencilled  and  Black  were  also  of  high  merit. 
Both  Oams  fowls  and  Game  Bantams  were  well  represented. 
In  the  Variety  class  Golden  Polish  stood  first,  Black  Hamburghs 
second,  and  Malays  third.  Among  the  Bantuns  we  noticed 
some  Silver-laced  that  were  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  the 
ground  colour,  but  wanting  the  rich  iridesomt  character  of  the 
lacing  that  marked  the  breed  as  shown  some  twenty  years  back. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  remarkably  good  botii  as  to  the  entrj 
and  their  gdaeral  good  quality ;  the  Duck  oup  being  given  to  this 
variety.  Geese  were  decidedly  superior ;  but,  as  may  always  be 
fairly  anticipated  at  this  season  dt  the  year,  the  Turkey  entry 
coBSUited  of  only  a  single  pen. 

A  glorious  rivalry  prevailed  throughout  the  Pigeons,  Messrs . 
Harvey,  Fulton,  Loversidge,  Watts,  and  Yardley  sending  their 
choicest  show  birds. 

The  weather,  we  are  glad  to  say,  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
arboretum  grounds  tended  much  to  enhaaoe  the  isatulaotion  of 
visitors. 

ThePcmZ^f^  Judges  were  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay;  and 
Mr.  Esquilant  awarded  l&e  Bahhit  and  Pigeon  ]^»e8«  We  pub- 
lished the  prize  Ust  last  week. 

OUNDLB  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tms  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  was  very  satis- 
factory, and,  as  the  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  the  visitors 
were  more  numerous  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  that  the  last  year's  show 
was,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  severe  thunderstorms,  and 
Qpnse^ueatly  the  receipts  were  comparatively  small.  We  can 
also  congratulate  the  Committee  not  only  on  an  increase  of 
entries,  but  also  on  the  quality  ol  the  poultry  and  Piseons  ex- 
hibited being  suoh  as  is  rarely  surpassed  even  at  extiibitions 
with  double  the  number  of  speoimens.  An  exeeUent  tent  fitted 
with  Messrs.  Turner's  well-Jmown  exhibition  pens  placed  all  the 
birds  on  an  equal  footing  for  inspection. 

All  the  classes  of  Grey  Dorkings  wsin  well  filled,  and  tiie 
competition,  as  is  usual  at  Oun^e,  was  very  ^ose  in  these 
breeos.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  find  that  many  of  the 
Ghrey  Dorking  ohiekens,  though  very  early  hatched  and  well 
grown,  were  intolerably  sooty-footed-'a  feature  that  necessarily 
prevents  position  in  the  prize  list.  Though  fast  getting  into 
moult,  many  of  the  Gams  fowls  were  of  gi^  merit,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  suoh  a  numerous  and  nrat-ctess  collection  of 
Spanish  hens  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Ooehivts  were 
Lurge  classes,  and  the  birds  were  exeelleut.  In  Ooohin  cocks 
the  first  prize  went  to  a  BuS^uid  the  second  to  Partridge-oo- 
loured ;  and  in  the  hen  elass  whites  of  hi^  quality  stood  first, 
the  Buffs  taking  the  remaining  priees.  In  a  capital  class  of 
Cochin  chickens,  at  once  weU  grown  and  in  first-rate  condition, 
the  first  and  seooad  prises  went  to  Whites,  and  the  third  to 
Piurtridge-f eathered.  Brahman  were  few,  and  some  «o  exhausted 
by  over-exhibition  as  to  enforce  rest  if  they  are  intended  for 
future  competition.  The  Spangled  proved  muoh  better  than  the 
Pencilled  Hamhwrghs^  tiie  Gciden-spaap^led  being  especially 
fine.  In  Game  BoMtam^  a  pen  of  superior  Bed  Piles  was  suc- 
cessful, closely  pressed,  however,  by  Black  Beds.  A  single  pnsn 
of  Golden-laced  Sebrights  constituted  the  whole  of  the  entries 
in  the  Variety  Bantam  class  I  In  ui  especially  good  class  for 
Any  other  breed,  Silver  Polands,  Grdve  Coeurs,  ahd  Golden- 
spangled  Polands  took  the  prices  in  the  Mder  named.  Geese, 
Turkeys,  and  Du<sks  were  w^  shown;  in  the  first-named  class 
a  pen  of  Canada  Geese  in  extremely  good  feather  stood  first. 
The  Aylesbury  Ducks  proved  unusually  good. 

The  Babbits  were  of  ftiir  quality  tiiroughout. 

In  Pigeons  the  competition  was  far  greater  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion.  A  peculiarity  of  this  Show  is  that  in  Pigeons 
each  entry  has  to  consist  of  three  pens,  the  varieties  being  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitors.  It  certainly  gives 
considerable  scope  for  entries,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
interest  of  this  portion  of  the  Show.  The  first  prize  was  taken 
by  White  Pouters,  Black  Barbs,  and  foreign  White  Owls.  The 
second  prize  was  given  to  White  Pouters,  Bed  Barbs,  and  White 
Fantails.  An  extra  prize,  a  silver  cup,  for  the  exhibitor  winning 
most  poultry  prizes,  was  very  warnuy  contested,  the  principal 
competitors  being  Mrs.  Deacon,  of  Polebrook  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Yardley,  of  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Deacon  secured  three  first  and 
four  second  prizes,  Mr.  Yardley  taking  fyur  first,  three  second, 
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and  a  third.  The  birds  were  well  attended  to,  and  the  Show 
proved  very  sacceflsfal. 

DosKXKOB.— H«n«.— 1,  Rev.  R.  Bartram.  Berkhamrtead.  SL  J.  LongUnd, 
Greodon.  S.  O.  E.  CresswelU  Bagahot.  he,  B.  Wood,  Jan ,  Clapton  W ;  J. 
White,  WarUby,  Northallerton.  iH(Uete.-l.  L.  B.  Caleott.  Oondle.  9.  J.  Long- 
l«ud. 

DoBXiNaB.--Coefc.— 1,  T.  C.  Bomell,  Mioheldever.  8,  J.  Lonffland.  8,  E.  W. 
Southwood,  Fakenham.  he,  J.  White,  Warlaby :  B.  Wood,  Jon.  Cockerel  — 
1  and  2,  Bey.  B .  Bartmm.    e,  J.  Longland  li) ;  R.  Wood, Jnn. 

UjlXB.— Hen«.~l.  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  8,  8.  Deaeon,  Jan.,  WeUing- 
boroaith.  8,  H.  Lotan,  Oandle.  e,  S.  Deacon,  Jan. ;  Kn.  Deaoon.  PuUeU.—l, 
Mrs.  Deaoon.    S  and  he,  H.  Lotan. 

QiMB.—Coeh.-!,  8.  and  0^.jLotan.  8.  Mra.  Deaoon.  he,  H.  Yardley. 
Coekerel—l,  8;  Deaoon,  Jan..  welnhfl^oroagh.   S.  H.  Lotan. 

SvAwnH.— Slack.— Hen».^U  W.  R.  Ball,  Newport  PagneU.  %  H.  Yardley.  8, 
M.  Brown,  Abkettieby.    he,  J.  Nath,  Wolaall. 

SpjMiMm-'Blaek.'-Coek,-!,  W.  R.  BalL  9»  Withheld.  Ckiekene.-l,  W.  B. 
BalL 

Oocais-CntKkU.—Hen»,—\,  Rer.  S.  S.  Woodgate,  Tanbridge  Wells.  8  and  he, 
H.  Yardley.    8,  W.  Jones,  WalsalL 

CocHiN-OHXMA.a.~Coefc.— 1  and  8,  H.  Yardley.  he,  H.  Lotan.  Ch*eken$.—l, 
W.  A.  Bamell,  SonthwelL   ^  H.  L.  Sanndara,  Apperley,  Leeds.   8,  Rot.  R.  L. 


Longland. 


ney,  Aylestone ;  Rer. 


Story,  Bedale.    he,  H.  Yardley ;  J. 
if.  L.  Story,  Bedale. 

Bbahmas.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  8,  T.  F.  AnadeU,  Cowley  Moant»  St.  Helen's.  8,  K. 
Sanderson,  Thrapaton. 

HiMBaaoHs.  —  (ToM  and  Silver peneiUed.  —  l,  H.  Feast,  Swansea.  8,  W. 
Driver.  Keighley.  8,  W.  Speakman.  o,  W.  Bearpark,  Ainderby  ateeple.  Gold 
and  8iiver-9pajioled.—U  T.  Love,  Kingsthorpe.  %  L.  Wren,  Lowestoft.  8,  H. 
Yardley.    fcc.  H.  Feast.  •» -— •         «^ 

B^Ti.MS.-(7am«.  —  1,  Mrs.  Deacon.  8.  H.  Lotan.  he,  H.  Yardley;  ICrs. 
Deacon,    e,  H.  Feast.    Any  other  variety,— I,  H.  Yardley. 

Amy  othbr  Varutt.-I,  W.  Bearpark.  8  moAe,  H.  Feast  8, 0.  W.  Boothby, 
Loath,    /kc.  H.  Yardley. 

SsLuvo  CXiASS.— 1,  J.  B.  Marriott,  Titchmarah.  he,  J.  Longland.  o,  Mrs. 
Deaoon. 

Ghbsb.— I,  Mrs.  Deaoon.    8.  T.  M.  Derry.  Gedney.    he,  BL  Whyman.  Stilton. 

WaLB.—Ayleebury.-l,  H.  Whyman.  8.  Mrs.  Deaoon.  he,  Mrs.  Deaoon  (8); 
H.  Whyman.     Boii«n— 1.  Bev.  E.  Bartrom.    8,  R.  Wood,  Jan.   Any  other 


variety.— I  and  8,  U.  Whyman. 
TuRKBTS.— 1,  M.  K6W,  Market  Overton. 


8,  Mrs.  Deaoon. 


PiOBovs.— I  and  vhe,  H.  Yardley.    8.  W.  H.  Tomllnson,  |Newark-on-Trent. 
he,  L.  Watkins,  Northampton ;  J.  B.  Palmer.  Peterborongh. 


8,  Rev.  B..Hart, 


RkBBnB.— Heaviest  —1,  W.  Smith.  Oandle.  8.  W.  Fox.  Oandle.  Lov^ared.— 
1.  B.  Robinson.  Kettering.  8  and  he,  J.  B.  Palmer,  Peterboroagh.  Fancy.— \, 
T.  Oamer,  Kingsthorpe.   8,  W.  Fox.    e,  E.  Robinson ;  J.  O.  Silk,  Oandle. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  was  the 
Judge. 

STAMFOED  POUIi'RY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  connection  with  a  Rose  Show  in  beantifnl 
gronnds,  was  well  attended  and  a  great  success.  The  Committee 
contemplate  making  it  an  open  Show  another  year,  when  no 
doubt  it  will  prove  more  attractive. 

DoRXiKOB.— 1,  C.  Speed,  Ezton.  8,  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Oock.—\,  0. 
Speea.  8,  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  White,— I,  C.  Speed.  8,  Marohionass  of 
Kxeter.  _    , 

Oamb.— Coek.— 1,  A.  Peak^  Somerby.  Oakham:  8»  G.  Chambers.  Barley.  8, 
A.  Fladyer,  Ayston  HalL  he,  Mrs.  Deaoon,  Oandle ;  A.  Medwell,  ulipsham. 
Hen.— 1,  C.  Speed.   8.  Mrs.  Deaoon. 

Oamb.— Bed  ami  other  Dark  Oolown,—!,  Mrs.  Deaoon. 
Carlby. 

RpAMisH.— B2a<;k.-l,  M.  Brown,  Abkettieby,  Melton.   8.  -  Mnrrell,  Stamford. 

Goohin-Chiha.— Bloek  or  White  —1,  Mrs.  Deaoon.  8,  W.  C.  DInnto,  Stamford. 
Cinnamon,  Bt^,  or  Partridge.— I,  M.  Kew.  8.  A.  F.  Faulkner,  Thrapaton.  An^ 
colour.— Coek.—l,  Q.  Edmon  is.    8,  M.  Ke«r,  Market  Overton. 

BR4HMA  PooraA.-!,  A.  F.  Fanlkner.  Thrapston.  8,  W.  Patchett  WOsthorpe. 
8,  Canon  S.  Brown,  Stamford.    Cock.— 1.  R.  Qamer.  Dyke.   8.  Withheld.      ^ 

Hambubohb.— OoU  or  8Uver.peneiUed.—l,  Rev.  O.  Skijpworth.  Oakham.  8,  — 
Ward,  Humford  Station.  Oold  or  8ilver-$pangled.—l,  O.  Hewlett,  Melton.  8, 
—  Ward.  Stamford. 

Fbb!(ch.—1,  —  Fanlkner.   8,M.Kew. 

Bantam.— Coek.—!.  W.  Emerton,  Stamford.  %  —  Monro,  Stamford.  Any 
other  variety.-l,  A.  Htorrer,  Peterboroagh  (Blaok  Bantams). 

Qamb  BANTAiCB.-B«d  or  other  Dark  eoLtun.—!,  Mrs.  Deaoon.  8, 0.  Edmonds, 
Ketton.    TrM<eoranyLi(rUeo2ottr.—l,  Mrs.  Deaoon.  ^  ^ 

Any  otbbb  Vabxbtt.— l  and  8,  M.  Kew  (Malays  and  Blaok  Hamborghs). 

Cboss-brxd.— L  Marohioneas  of  Exeter.  3,  J.  Lowe,  Stamford.  8.  M.  Kew. 
4.  Mrs.  Dainty,  Kbg*e  CUffA.  Chiekene.—!,  —  Pollard,  Oakham.  8,  M.  Kew.  8 
and  4.  Marohioneas  of  Exeter.  _    ^ 

TcBKBTS.— Aen«  —1  and  8.  M.  Kew.   8  and  4,  Marohioneas  of  Exeter. 

Obbsb— L  — Kew.   8L  Mrs.  Deacon.  „  „ 

DVCK9.— White  Auleibury.— I,  Mrs.  Deacon.  8,M.  Kew.  Bouen.-l,  M.  Kew. 
8.  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Any  other  variety.— I  and  8,  M.  Kew (bnenos  Ayres 
and  Muscovy),  he.  Marchioness  of  Exeter  (Bast  Indians) :  -  Barratt  (Wild). 
DuekUngt.-!,  T.  Laxton.  Stamford.  8.  Bev.  Mr.  Salusbary,  Market  Overton.  8, 
Marchioneas  of  Exeter. 


PfOBONS,— Corrfere.— 1  and  he,  J.  E.  Palmer,  Peterborongh.  8,  A.  Storrer. 
Tumblers.— \  and  8,  —  Palmer.  Pouter:  —  1,  —  Storrer.  8,  J.  E.  Palmer. 
Jreobins. -U  M.  Kew.  FantaiU,-^  M.tKew.  Antwerps.—l,  T.  Hare,  Stamford. 
8.  Dr.  Newman.  Stamford,  he,  E.  H.  George.  jRoefc*.— Btae.— 1,  M.  Kew.  8, 
Withheld.  Any  other  variety.— I,  J.  E.  Pabner  (Dragoons).  2,  —  Marshall. 
Peterboroagh. 

Judge. — Mr.  John  DouglaSi  The  AviarieSi  Clamber,  Worksop. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MB.  VAN  HAANSBERGEN. 
OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

I  HAVE  just  had  the  pleasure  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Van  Haansbergen  a  very  handsome  marble  dining-room  time- 
piece, on  his  resignation  as  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
to  the  Northern  Columbarian  Society,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Haansbergen  took  a  most  pro- 
minent part  in  the  formation  of  this  Society— in  fact,  he  was 
almost  tne  founder  of  it.  From  its  commencement  he  held  the 
joint  offices  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  xmtil  last  Fe- 
bruary, when  he  resigned  solely  on  account  of  business  engage- 


ments. As  soon  as  his  xesi^ation  became  known  Mr.  Jamea 
Watts,  of  Birmingham,  reminded  the  members  that  they  were 
losing  the  services  of  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  secretaries, 
honorary  or  otherwise,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  unmindful 
of  his  unflagging  energy.  Such  an  appeal  was  at  once  responded 
to  bv  most  of  the  members.  The  testimonial  was  forwarded  to 
me  by  Mr.  Watts  iot  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers. 
It  was  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Leighton,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham, 
and  bears  the  folio  wing  inscription  on  a  silver  tablet — "  Presented 
bv  the  Members  of  the  Northern  Columbarian  Society  to  W.  B. 
van  Haansbergen,  Esq.,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services 
as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society."— Johk  G.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Haansbergen  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  testimonial 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunn,  of  which  the  followmg  is  a  copy—"  Will 
you  permit  me  to  express  my  great  pleasure  at  receivmg,  and  to 
tender  my  sincere  thanks  for,  a  most  handsome  present  which, 
has  been  presented  to  me  by  the  members  of  the  Northern  Co> 
lumbarian  Society,  in  recognition  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  my  Vfdued  services  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  their  Society 
since  its  formation  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year^ 
when,  owing  to  other  engagements,  I  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  although. 
I  retam  as  great  an  interest  as  ever  in  its  welfare,  and  am  glad 
to  see,  from  the  large  number  of  new  members  who  have  joined 
jt,  that  there  is  every  probability  of  this  year's  ezhibition'beine 
an  improvement  upon  the  very  good  one  of  last.  I  believe  Mr. 
James  Watts,  of  Hazlewell  Hall,  King's  Heath,  near  Birming- 
ham, was  the  prime  mover  in  ori^nating  this  testimonial. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  I  wish  to  convey  to  him  my 
especial  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  taken  so 
much  trouble  in  selecting  the  beautiful  marble  timepiece  (which 
is  the  form  the  testimonial  takes),  and  it  does  great  credit  to 
his  good  taste.  It  will  always  afford  me  pleasure  on  looking 
upon  it,  by  recalling  to  my  memory  the  many  new  friends  i 
made  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society.  Wishing  success 
to  the  Society,  such  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  attain  under  its 
present  able  management,  I  remain,  Ssc. — W.  B.  Van  Haams- 

BEBOEN."  

HIVE  WITHOUT  DRONES. 

We  are  the  possessors  of  a  hive,  which,  though  apparently  in 
a  most  prosperous  condition  (the  bees  gathering  honey  and 
pollen,  the  latter  in  such  abunaanoe  as  to  lea4  ns  to  think  Lhat 
breeding  must  be  progressing  very  rapidly,  while  the  hive  is 
crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  late  in  the  evening  the  bees 
cluster  thickly  outside  the  entrance),  yet  not  a  single  drone  has 
made  its  appearance  up  to  this  advanced  period  of  the  season. 
To  what  cause  can  this  absence  of  drones  be  attributed  ?  Even 
if  a  swarm  should  now  come  off,  it  would  have  a  very  small 
chance  of  wintering.  We  have,  it  is  true,  in  our  neighbourhood 
an  abundance  of  heather,  to  which  the  bees  might  be  sent  in 
August;  but  unless  the  weather  should  prove  exceedingly 
favourable,  we  fear  that  it  would  be  of  little  avail.  The  hive  is 
of  straw,  and  of  large  dimensions.  Do  you  advise  our  putting  on 
supers  or  placing  boxes  underneath  ?— Anxious  Bee-keepeBs. 

[We  can  hardly  tell  how  to  acoount  for  the  non-appearance  of 
drones  in  a  colony  so  properous  as  you  state  yours  to  be.  We 
should  imagine  that  m  uie  early  part  of  the  summer  it  must 
have  been  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  that  it  is  only  of  late 
the  bees  have  become  so  numerous.  As  there  was  but  little 
prospect  of  their  being  able  to  throw  off  a  swarm,  no  drones 
were  allowed  to  come  to  maturity ;  probably  you  may  yet  see- 
them.  A  swarm  now  would  be  scaroely  likely  to  construct  oomb 
sufficient  for  surviving  the  winter,  unless  copious  supplies  oc 
artificial  food  were  given.  It  would  be  better  to  put  on  a  super, 
which,  if  not  filled  with  honey,  may  have  some  combs  built  in 
it ;  if  so,  the  super  must  betaken  off  in  September,  and  carefully, 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  to  be  put  on  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  A  box  placed  beneath  the  stock  would  also,  most 
probably,  prevent  a  swarm  leaving,  but  it  must  be  removed 
before  winter.— Eds.] 

THE  ITALIAN  BEE. 
In  unpropitious  years  one  learns  the  worth  and  superiority  of 
many  of  the  productions  of  nature,  which  in  good  years  are  not 
so  apparent,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  yield.  It  is  thns 
with  ttie  Italian  bee.  I  admit  that  I  did  eppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  bee.  Yet  the  past  year,  the  worst  we  have  had  in 
thirty  years,  has  altered  my  opinion.  Now,  f A)m  the  fullest  ex- 
amination, I  believe  the  Italian  to  be  the  race  most  suitable  to 
Germany.  Whether  those  Italians  reared  artificially  by  Herr 
Vogel  are  equal  to  the  native  Italian,  is  yet  in  my  mind  a. 
matter  of  doulft.  The  appearance  is  there,  but  that  does  not 
make  the  Italian  bee.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  I  hud  ^^J®®^ 
stands  alike  as  to  numbers  and  quantity  of  food.  Four  of  thesft 
were  Italians,  and  the  remaining  twelve  GermaJi  bees.  I''^^^ 
the  fine  days  of  March  they  all  flew  alike,  and  my  hope  waa 
consequently  much  raised  to  obtain  this  year  a  large  7]^ 
Then  came  the  bad  days  of  April.    Were  there  some  few  gooa 
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Itous  dnrmg  the^dry,  they  were  inyariably  followed  by  oold 
^wpjxids  or  wet  weather.  With  the  opening  of  April,  my  sixteen 
stocks  daring  propitious  moments  flew  strong. 

Sat  what  did  I  live  to  see  ?    All  the  paths  of  the  garden,  and 
the  ground  around  the  hive,  were  covered  with  German  bees, 
^ret  no  Italians  were  to  be  found  among  them.    I  then  watched 
^Ixe  fly-holes.    Oat  of  all  the  hives  many  bees  flew,  the  Italians, 
li.O'W^ever,  alone  returning.    It  was  a  rarity  for  the  German  bees 
^o  return  to  the  hive.    The  natural  result  was,  that  the  German 
siioclai  were   becoming  weaker   and  weaker,  while   with  the 
Ifafcliana  there  was  no  diminution  apparent;  further,  by  the 
-exid  of  Apnl,  the  German  bees  had  no  brood,  while  the  Italians 
"Were  ricn  in  brood.    May  was  like  April.    My  German  stocks 
liad  become  so  weak  ihat,  except  in  the  warm  hours  of  the  day. 
oiiot  a  bee  was  to  be  seen.  The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  increasea 
in.  strength  from  day  to  day,  and  by  the  end  of  May  began  build- 
ing comb.    Long  before  this  I  began  to  feed  the  German  bees, 
so  as  to  keep  them  alive.    On  the  10th  of  June  the  raspberries 
l>egan  to  bloom.    The  weather  became  warmer.    The  Italians 
l>egan  with  their  whole  strength  to  gather  from  the  raspberries. 
7iie  ^weak  German  stocks  were  able  to  gather  little.    On  the 
20tli  of  June  the  Acacia  began  to  bloom,  but  its  blossoms  were  not 
&8  rich  this  year  in  honey  as  they  had  been  in  former  years,  the 
Irost  having  destroyed  fully  one-half  of  the  blossoms.    The 
Xtalians  now  developed  daily  a  stronger  flight  as  the  young  bees 
xnade  their  appearance.    After  ei^ht  days  thev  ascended  to  the 
surplus  honey-rooms  and  built  tnem  half  full  of  comb.     The 
Oenxum  bees  now  onlv  began  to  have  large  supplies  of  brood. 
Wnen  on  the  8th  of  Jaly,  the  Linden  began  to  blossom,  and  the 
Italians  were  so  strong  that  I  began  to  expect  them  to  swarm, 
the  German  bees  had  also  become  stronger,  and  were  labouring 
rather  industriously  on  the  Linden ;  yet  the  most  of  the  honey 
brong^ht  into  the  mve  was  used  for  feeding  the  young  brood ; 
there  was  none  stored  of  any  account.    With  the  end  of  the 
Hiinden  blossoms  the  harvest  was  i)ractically  over:  still  the 
Oerman  stocks  continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  Augast  they  were  over-populous.    The  Italians  had  at 
that  time  filled  all  the  honey-room  with  honey,  about  80  lbs., 
and    in  the  brood-chambers  there  was  a  superabundance  for 
winter  use.    When  at  the  end  of  August  I  inspected  also  the 
German  stands,  I  was  astonished.    All  the  stocks  were  in  arrear, 
to  that  in  order  to  winter  them  I  had  to  feed  them  strongly. 
Had  I  only  Italians,  the  year  1871  would  have  been  for  me  a  good 
ordinary  one,  as  four  stocks  of  this  species  would  have  given  me 
a  yield  of  112  lbs. -of  honey. -^Bien&neeitui%g.) 

THE  SILK  FROM  SILKWORMS. 
To  make  it  available  for  use,  ten  cocoons  should  be  put  in  a 
basin  of  warm  water  (this  will  not  kill  the  chrysalis) ;  the  threads 
from  each  can  then  be  easily  found,  and  shoald  be  twisted  together 
and  wound  round  a  reel  8  feet  in  diameter;  this  will  fit  the 
'Weaver's  loom.  The  individaal  threads  will  easily  cement  to- 
other, for  they  are  very  gummy,  and  if  wound  in  this  way, 
-will  Bcarceljr  ever  break.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  5000  silk- 
-worms  in  this  parish ;  the  school  children  wound  the  silk,  and 
l£r.  Smith,  I  think,  of  Coventry,  offered  us  569.  a-pound  for  it. 
yfe  never  got  a  pound  weight,  and  so  he  did  not  have  it ;  bat  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  said  it  was  far  better  than  foreign  silk.  It 
was  shown  at  the  Coventry  Maseum,  and  especially  noticed  in 
the  newspapers.  Afterwards  it  was  sent  to  France  to  dress  the 
rounds  of  tne  soldiers  in  the  late  war. — J.  Shelswell. 


PREPARING  WAX  FOR  MAKING  WAX  FLOWERS. 

The  material  or  wax  in  its  crude  state  is  anftt  for  modelling 
im>o8e8 :  it  rec[aires  to  be  prepared  as  follows,  that  is,  if  the 
modeller  is  desirous  of  preparing  his  own  material,  otherwise 
it  may  be  purchased  ready  made  for  use  at  any  artificial  florist's. 

"  Procure  some  of  the  parest  beeswax,  and  having  first  cut  it 
in  pieces,  place  it  in  a  vessel  and  dissolve  bv  means  of  heat. 
When  diisBolved,  add  Venice  turpentine  in  the  proportion  of 
2  ozs.  to  each  pound  of  wax.  The  addition  of  the  turpentine 
lenders  it  of  a  softer  nature,  and  prevents  it  from  cracldng  in 
the  mould,  as  it  would  be  apt  to  do  if  used  otherwise."  The 
modeller  can  "  impart  any  colour  to  the  dissolved  wax  by  rub- 
bing together  in  a  vessel  a  small  qaantity  of  the  particular  colour 
required,  mixed  with  olive  oil  with  a  portion  of  the  liquid  wax, 
ontil  it  gets  hard  by  cooling,  when  it  shoald  be  well  stirred  into 
the  body  of  the  dissolved  wax."  The  liquid  is  strained  throagh 
muslin  to  remove  imparities,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

A  mould  of  the  froit,  dto.,  desired  to  be  copied  is  next  required. 
This  is  generally  made  from  plaster  of  Paris,  and  consists  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  more  separate  pieces,  according  to 
the  form  and  size  of  the  fruit  to  be  modelled.  It  is  obtainea  in 
this  way : — First  construct  a  card  form,  somewhat  like  a  collar 
box,  about  1  inch  or  so  larger  thtai  the  fruit  to  be  copied.  Then 
mix  with  water  such  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  as  will  be 
of  a.  moderate  thickness ;  pour  just  as  much  of  this  into  the 
form  as  will  allow  the  froit,  wmch  has  been  previously  olive- 
oQed,  to  sink  only  half  way  in  the  plaster.    Having  allowed 


some  time  for  it  to  get  set,  remove  the  paper  and  make  a  few 
holes  on  and  around  the  edge  of  the  mould.  Then  scrape  the  edge 
qaite  smooth,  and  re-oil  the  uncovered  part  of  the  fruit  edge  of 
the  moald,  replace  the  form,  and  pour  on  the  fruit  as  much 
plaster  as  will  be  of  an  equal  thickness  to  the  first  part  of  mould. 
Let  this  also  stand  for  some  time,  then  take  off  tne  paper  form 
and  the  mould  is  complete.  By  eiving  the  first  half  of  mould 
more  or  less  "  cup-like  holes,"  the  second  part  will  receive  a 
similar  number  of  projections,  which,  fitting  into  the  cavities, 
allow  the  parts  to  be  exactly  placed  together,  and  render  the 
mould  more  secure.  * 

Leaf  moulds  are  made  by  giving  the  leaf  (which  shoald  be  first 
made  quite  clean,  and  then  oiled,  and  placed  face-upwards  on 
a  sheet  of  paper),  first  thin,  then  thicker,  coatings  of  plaster,  al- 
lowing a  little  time  for  the  first  coat  to  become  set  before  eiving 
it  the  second,  and  so  on,  until  the  mould  has  acquired  the  re- 
quisite thickness.  The  face  of  the  leaf  only  should  be  covered 
with  the  plaster. 

Having  shown  how  to  obtain  the  fruit  and  leaf  moulds,  I  will 
now  describe  the  method  of  using  them.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  observe  that  no  moulds  shoald  be  used  before 
they  are  thoroughly  set  or  hardened,  and  that  preparatory  to 
using  the  mould,  it  shoald  be  placed  in  hot  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  carefully  wiped  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  On 
casting,  take  one  half  of  the  mould  in  the  left  hand  and  pour  in 
the  liquid  wax  so  as  to  nearly  fill  the  hollow ;  then  quickly  place 
on  the  other  part,  in  such  a  way  that  the  projections  of  the  one 
fit  into  the  cavities  of  the  other  part  of  the  mould.  Hold  both 
parts  tightly  together,  and  gently  turn  the  mould  in  the  hand  so 
that  the  wax  maybe  disposed  on  the  inside  evenly.  Having 
allowed  some  little  time  to  elapse,  place  the  mould  in  hot  water 
for  about  two  or  three  minutes,  then  take  it  out  and  separate  the 
parts  carefully,  and  remove  the  fruit  as  ^ntly  as  possible. 
Should  there  be  any  roughness  on  the  fruit,  it  can  be  easily  re- 
moved by  rubbing  it  witn  a  flannel  dipped  in  turpentine. 

Wax  leaves  may  be  painted  green  by  means  of  Prussian  blue, 
chrome,  and  burnt  sienna,  and  polished,  when  necessary,  by 
means  of  a  soft  brush.  The  stems  of  jfruit  are  made  from  wire 
covered  with  wax  of  the  required  colour. 

The  characteristics  of  both  fruit  and  leaves  are  mostly  pro- 
duced by  the  colouring  and  its  various  modes  of  appUcation ;  to 
give  rules  for  such  would  be  but  waste  of  time,  and  only  tend  to 
mystify  the  reader.  Practice  and  study  of  the  works  of  Nature 
alone  will  enable  the  reader  to  acquire  any  proficiency  in  this 
art.  I  may  mention,  however,  by  way  of  a  guide,  that  most 
fruits  require  a  body  tint  according  to  the  particular  colour  re- 
quired, and  that  all  colours  must  dry  on  tne  wax  before  any 
aecision  can  be  pronounced  as  to  the  correctness  of  tint.  If  the 
modeller  always  endeavours  to  copy  Nature  in  all  her  parts,  so 
that  each  part  when  taken  conjointly  shall  resemble  the  whole, 
he  will  not  only  achieve  but  deserve  success.— SuLVAN.—(B»^fwfe 
Mechanic  and  World  of  Science.) 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

PassBBViKa  Eoos  for  "Wnfraa  Usb  {8t.  IFdimmdl.— You  must  preaerre 
your  egtpi  by  putting  them  in  slaked  lime  in  a  pan,  layer  upon  layer,  till  the 
pan  is  fulL  Ton  must  put  them  in  fresh,  and  they  will  keep  so.  It  is  the 
generally  reeeired  opinion  that  Duoks  must  hare  a  depth  of  at  least  12  Inches 
of  water.  Obserratlon  will  show  you  we  are  right,  and  yours  Is,  we  believe 
a  solitary  case.  The  Babbit  is  an  uncommon  case,  but  those  who  breed  from 
bought  stock  frequently  meet  with  these  sports. 

Gmjoxs-BA  OF  Ortbts-Oobuiis  (I.  S.).— OrSve-CoBuis  should  be  quite  black. 
Both  cocks  and  hens  get  white  feathers  in  their  top-knots  as  they  grow  older, 
but  they  an  a  great  disadrantage  in  competition.  White  feathers  cannot  be 
excused  out  of  the  top-knot,  and  any  other  colour  is  apoeitire  disqualifleation. 

GmcKKNS  KOT  E4TIKO,  AWD  AiLiNO  (I.  W.  P.).— It  may  be  your  ohlckeuB 
suffer  from  the  seeds  they  pick,  but  as  a  rule  they  improve  in  condition  on 
new-mown  land.  Ohange  their  food.  G^ire  them  meal  morning  and  erening, 
slaked  with  milk,  some  Indian  com  or  whole  barley  twice  betireen  these 
meals,  and  discontinue  the  scraps  for  a  time.  The  rains  will  probably  do 
them  good.  Drought  is  bad  for  them.  Give  them  camphor  in  all  their 
water,  and  supply  Uirir  runs  with  road  grit.  ,  „   «        ^     , 

DoMOASTSE  AHD  BosTOM  POULTRY  SHOWS —T.  8.  Ansdan,  Esq.,  Cowley 
Mount,  Lancashire,  informs  us  that  he  won  the  first  price  for  Dark  Brahmas 
at  Doneaster,  and  the  silver  cup  for  the  same  variety  at  Boston.  We  publish 
the  reports  as  sent  to  us. 

Poultry  Pood  (Dover).— Jyo  not  be  deeeived  by  a  delusive  term,  "alid- 
dlings  "  are  not  so  good  as  barleymeal,  being  part  of  the  ground  grain  that  is 
taken  from  the  meal.  If  it  were  as  good  as  barleymeal  It  would  not  be  sold 
at  half  the  price.  We  have  long  sought  for  some  cheap  food  that  was  as  good 
and  nutritious  as  the  dearer  ones,  but  we  are  still  seeking.  We  find  nothing 
so  cheap  as  the  best  food.  In  such  the  weight  is  made-up  of  feeding  stuff,  in 
the  lower  priced  it  is  made-up  of  *'  offal."  Profitable  food  mixes  into  dough 
or  paste,  it  is  smooth ;  but  the  cheaper  and  lees-feeding  is  rough  when  wetted, 
and  looks  as  though  fine-out  chaff  were  mixed  with  it.  The  ftywls  do  not 
like  it.  ^ 

Boo-SATiKO  Hkh— SwoLLKW  CROP  (I<I«m).— There  is  xfo  onre  for  a  hen 
that  eats  the  eggs  on  whleh  she  is  sitting,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  it  is  a  very 
nnusnal  thing— so  much  so,  that  we  advise  you  to  kill  the  hen  as  soon  as  her 
three  chickens  are  fit  to  leave  her.  She  wUl  always  do  it.  The  swoUen  crop 
may  be  reduced,  if  not  cured,  by  holding  the  fowl  by  the  legs,  head  down- 
wards, till  the  crop  has  emptied  itself  fh>m  the  month ;  the  bird  most  Uien 
be  shut  up  and  fed  very  sparingly,  and  only  with  a  small  quantity  at  a  tim^. 
It  must  have  water  only  twice  per  day,  and  then  very  little.  If  the  crop  still 
hangs  down  you  may  put  alum  In  the  water.  It  will  be  some  tfme  befbre  i% 
regain  its  normal  state,  but  m  have  seldom  known  this  treelment  ftUl. 
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Egos  BZiOOD-STitBAJDBD  (£.  J.  B.).— Toa  do  not  say  wbethar  the  itraakt 
were  on  the  dieU  cur  in  the  egg.  The  latto:  is  not  an  aneonunon  oMe,  bat  It 
is  a  bad  idgn,  and  ahowe  than  la  aometMng  wrong  about  the  biid  that  laja 
them.  If  the  atxaaka  are  on  the  shell  th^  betoken  fever.  Castor  oil  giyen  in- 
ternally and  administered  with  a  feather  into  the  egg-oigans  will  core  it.  In 
all  oaaes  of  fever,  lettooes  are  excellent  food.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  oaose  for  the 
paralysis.  An  injncy  on  the  baek  will  oaaiie  it ;  being  egg-bound  will  do  so 
also.  We  advise  yon,  as  soon  as  yon  see  this,  to  take  a  wing  feather,  dip 
It  in  oastor  oU  tUl  it  is  thoroughly  saturated,  and  then  introdnee  it  into  the 
egg-paesage  as  fiur  as  it  will  go  withont  hindranoe.    We  believe  yon  will  then 


You  say  ihi^  is  only  a 
If  BO,  yon  may  w«dlexpeet  to  save 


remove  the  complaint,  by  ceasing  an  egg  to  be  laid, 
▼ear  old;  these  are*  perhaps,  her  first  eggs, 
her.    She  is  Uttle  more  than  a  pallet. 

linrooLM  PoiTLTBT  SHOW. — One  of  the  pair  of  Aylesbazy  Ducks  entered 
for  this  Show  by  ICr.  S.  H.  Harris,  of  Oaagame,  Corawall,  was  dead  in  the 
hamper  when  delivered  on  the  Show  ground,! and  theratore,  strictly  speaking, 
this  pen  should  have  been  marked  "  absent,"  in  the  oatalogae.— Thb  Poultsy 

BnOBBTAJtY. 

iNOtTBATORS  (H.  (7.  O.).— We  cannot  give  any  lislomMtion  abont  them. 
Any  one  will  hatch,  but  then  the  dilfteultiee  commence.  We  neear  knew  any- 
one who  reared  chickens  artificially  hatched  except  at  a  feudal  loss. 

BuoxwHSAT,  fta,  FOB  PiaBOBS— Sbx  07  Eoos  (F.  W.  ir.).— We  have 
knownPlgeonslsdonthis,but  we  never  used  it  for  oor  own  birds.  In  regard 
to  the  disease  in  Pigeons  known  as  canker,  see  our  reply  in  last  week's 
"  Letter  Box."  As  to  which  egg  prodooes  the  cock  bird,  the  one  laid  firet  or 
second,  we  believe  there  is  no  nue.  Very  often  both  the  young  are  cocks, 
oocasicmaUy  both  are  hens. 

Ganart's  LBO-WBAKinsB  {C<m$iata  Beader}.—!  fear  there  is  no  penna- 
nent  relief  for  your  ailing  bird,  but  I  think  the  symptoms  would  be  ameuoxated 
1^  giving  a  drop  or  two  of  ood-liver  oiL  Hold  the  bird  in  the  left  hand,  and 
if  you  cannot  manage  to  (qpen  its  month  and  administer  the  oil  at  the  same 
time  (which  can  be  done  by  taking  up  suifident  on  a  blunt-pointed  Uttle  stick) 
get  some  one  to  assist  yon  by  opening  the  patient's  mouth,  wlien  a  Uttle  nerve 
and  a  steady  hand  wiU  do  the  rest.  Another  method  is  to  remove  the^rater 
vessel,  say  from  breakfast  time  till  the  middle  of  the  day.  three  or  four  hours, 
when  yon  can  replace  it,  or  one  kept  for  the  purpose,  with  plenty  of  oil  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  patient  wiU  then  drink  Ite  medieioe 
without  assistanoe.  Some  birds  soon  get  to  Uke  it.  I  once  ttad  a  veiy  valu- 
able Variegated  Jonque  Norwich  cock  which  appeared  hopelessly  gone,  and 
which  I  turned  over  to  the  care  of  my  wife.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  practice  acquired  in  the  nursing,  but  fbr  artistic  management  with 
a  spoon  recommend  me  to  a  wonutfi.  The  way  in  which  a  woman  tueka  up 
one  of  thoee  Uttle  bundles  fa  the  naraeKy,pinionB  ite  fat  hands,  and  peepares 
to  administer  physio  ia  a  gilt  pesnUav  to  the  sex.  No  sooner  is  the  mouth 
open  than  in  goes  the  spoon  and  the  <»eration  is  over.  I  should  be  afraid  of 
hitting  the  bundle  in  a  wrong  place.  My  wife  appeared  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  managing  this  bird,  which  subsequently  became  the  father  of  a  fiunily,  and 
Uved  almost  entirely  on  ood-Uver  oU.— W.  A.  BiiAKaroN. 

BuLLFiMOH  AMI)  Camahy  Molbb  (AT.  O.).— After  a  homed  Oanaiy  we  may 
es^ect  anything.  Among  other  freaks  of  nature  I  have  heard  of  a  remarkable 
Linnet  Mule.  I  was  toldit  woald  be  sure  to  beat  anything  likely  to  appear 
this  season  if  the  prize-lists  could  only  be  made  to  suit  the  bird,  "  myast 
(most)  legs  to  wln,'^  as  my  informant  said,  "  for  this  yane's  (one's)  gotten 
fower  (four)!"  The  notes  on  Buliflnoh  and  Oanary  Mules  in  the  "Letter 
Box  "  a  short  time  back  attracted  the  attention  of  a  correspondent,  who  writes : 
— **I  had  a  hen  BulUSnch  which  I  had  reared  by  hand.  Seeing  her  evidently 
preparing  to  nest,  i  introdneed  into  her  cage  a  vezy  vigorous  Boff-creeted  Nor- 
wioh  Canary,  which  paired  with  her  sncoessfully.  She  behaved  in  every  way 
as  a  Canary ;  if  anj  thing  she  seemed  more  amorous.  She  dropped  the  first 
egg  in  the  ea^se  bottom,  and  finding  it  broken  I  examined  it;  it  was  to  aU  ap- 
pearance properly  impregnated.  I  that  evening  strewed  the  cage  bottom  with 
fine  sawdust,  and  so  saved  the  remaining  eggs — ^five,  some  of  which  she  laid 
in  the  neet,  and  others  on  the  sawdust.  These  eggs  I  pUced  ai  laid  under 
different  Canaries,  but  they  aU  proved  infertUe.  I  gave  the  Bullfinch  some 
bad  Canary  eggs,  which  she  sat  quite  carefully,  and  after  a  week  or  two  had 
elapsed  I  again  tried  her  with  the  same  Cuiazy,  with  predaely  the  same 
result.  She  again  laid  six  eggs,  aU  infertile."  "M.  O.^  also,  in  reply  to 
whom  the  notes  in  the  "Letter  Box"  i^ppeared,  writes,  " I  was  not  successful 
with  the  Canary  and  Bullfinch.  The  Ganaiy  had  five  eggs,  whieh  she  sat  for 
fifteen  di^s.  She  was  a  smaU  hen,  and  did  not  cover  wail.  Some  time  after 
she  laid  again,  and  the  Bullfinch  made  a  hole  in  tiie  egg.  She  is  now  sitting 
on  two  eggs,  and  never  stirs  except  to  eat,  and  that  seldon^u"  So  far,  then, 
the  weight  of  evidence  in  this  veasata  qua$tio  is  against  the  pvodnotion  of 
Canary  and  OoUflnch  Mules.  Other  Finches  also  wiU  maU  with  the  Canary 
readily,  but  the  result  is  fUL-^'W.  A.  Blakston. 

Yoxnxa  Canaubb  Loaina  Fbaihbbs  {A  Reader).— li  1  shut  some  young 
Oanaxies  into  a  cage  with  their  father,  and  I  noticed  that  one  of  them  became 
rather  short  of  feather,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  sujqi^t  the  old  bird  of 
the  theft,  because  young  ones  are  very  apt  to  pick  one  another,  and  when  they 
once  begin  it  is  extremely  dUBcult  to  get  them  to  discootinue  the  practice — in 
fact,  they  will  continue  to  pick  as  long  as  there  Is  anything  to  pick  at ;  but  if 
I  observed  that  one  of  them  was  "  minus  his  tail,  with  blood  aU  abont  the 
tips  of  its  wings  and  the  roots  of  the  tall,  and  I  noticed  blood  on  the  cock's 
beak,"  I  should  consider  that  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and 
I  do  not  think  an  action  for  Ubel  would  Ue  if  I  charged  him  with  the  oiime. 
At  aU  events,  I  should  lock  him  up  on  suspicion.  You  have  done  quite  right 
to  remove  him,  and  if  the  young  ones  can  only  pick  a  little  there  is  not  much 
fear  that  you  wiU  rear  them.  Oive  them  plenty  of  soft  food,  snoh  as  stale 
bread  soaked  in  water,  and  sqneeaed  diy,  or  nearly  so ;  add  to  this  a  Uttle 
chopped  egg  and  a  Uttle  mawseed.  Supply  white  canary  seed,  and  when  you 
notiM  that  they  can  crack  it,  reduce  the  quantity  of  soft  food  and  put  them 
on  hard  seed  entirely.  I  should  not,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  always  aUow 
young  ones  "to  be  fed  through  the  bars  of  another  cage  hung  on  to  the 
other;"  but  when  th^  are  so  iU  used,  what  else  can  you  do  ?  In  such  cases 
aU  depends  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  breeder;  and  any  contrivance  whioh, 
while  it  protects  them,  gives  the  old  birds  access  to  them  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, is  an  admissible  adjunct  to  the  breeding  cage.  The  method  70a  bare 
adopted  is  very  common,  and  you  wiU  see  by  referring  to  my  ABC  Canaxy 
papers  in  preidous  numbers  of  the  Journal,  that  I  reoommend  the  wires  of 
the  breeding  cage  to  be  inserted  at  such  a  distance  as  will  admit  of  the  birds 
getting  their  heads  through  without  fear  of  their  bodies  foUowing,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  strangling  themselves.  You  must  be  careful,  however,  to  put  the 
perch  on  which  the  young  ones  wiU  have  to  sit  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
wires  of  their  nursery  cage  that  they  wiU  either  have  to  stretch  their  necks  a 
Uttle,  or  go  to  the  wires  to  be  fed,  or  else,  when  they  are  resting  after  a  meal, 
the  oock  wiU  be  sore  to  help  himself  to  any  juicy  Uttle  tail  feather  he  can 


xeaoh.  The  Ufa  of  a  Ganaiy,  fiom  iha  aheU  to  the  sbow-eage,  is  baa^ton  aU 
aides  with  dangers,  and  were  it  not  for  the  neat  number  of  deaUu  whioh 
occur,  an  ordinary  room  would  searoely  hold  the  produce  of  a  season.— W.  A. 
Blakbton. 

SiLKWoBiis  (B.  M.  If.).— Hunks  for  your  note,  but  onr  oorrespondeni  nsadit 
more  details  of  the  siae  of  marketable  skeins,  Ac. 

Payiw's  Hires  {T.  M.  P.).— SUher  Messrs.  Neighbour,  High  Holban» 
London,  or  Mr.  W.  J.  Pettitt,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 

SAI.B  OF  HoNBY  (A  Kenttth  Bee-keeper).— Write  to  Messrs.  Nelghboax, 
Meesrs.  Fortnum  A  Mason,  and  other  Italian  warehousemen,  whoee  direetknia 
yon  can  find  in  KeUy's  '*  Post-office  Directory." 

Pot  Pourbi  [A.  Jackson  •.—You  must  mix  your  rose  petals  (leaves  as  yoa 
eaU  them)  aa  follows :— Gather  the  petala  of  the  most  fragrant  kinds  of  rosaa, 
with  whieh  other  flowers  may  be  mixed  at  pleasure  in  smaller  proportioix; 
spread  them  out  to  dry  in  Uie  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room ;  Bi«inkle  a  little  saljb 
on  them,  and  pat  them  into  a  jar,  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept  covered  up  till 
wanted  for  use.  Take  of  theee  rose  leaves  4  oss. ;  dried  lavender  flowers* 
does.;  vanlUa,  eloves,  storax,  and  benaoin,  aU  bmiaed,  of  eaoh  1  drachm; 
ambergris,  90  gsains ;  otto  of  roaes,  twenty  dropa.    Mix. 

&o«B  Lbavbs  (8L  J?dm«uui).^'-See  the  above  answer. 


MITBOBOLOaiGAL  OBSEBYATIONS, 
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Lat.  51*  82^  40"^  N. ;  Long.  0°  8^  0^  W. ;  Altitade  111  feet. 


DaTB.  I                                9  A.1C 

IV  TWB  DAT. 

""•  iSl? 

HN^me. 

^x 

pi 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

RadiaUon 
Temperatore 

i 

'■*  ll1^ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In         On 
sun.    grass 

We.   9 
Th.  10 
Fri.  11 
SaLia 
»nn.l8 
Mo.  14 
To.  16 

Inches. 

80.1(1 
89J10 

99.875 
99.789 
99  659 
99699 
99.707 

69.6 
64.8 
61.9 
69.7 
6L1 
61.8 

59.0 
58.9 
64.9 
66.4 

56.6 
64.7 

N.W. 

8. 

&w. 

%"• 

S. 

w. 

IS 

699 
69.9 

50.7 

der. 

76.4 
76.6 
71.6 
71.9 
668 
709 
70.6 

55.8 
64.6 
59.1 
69J 

491 
50.8 

deg. 

199.4 
1969 

mo 

191.7 
lOU 
199.9 
190.5 

dec 
50.0 
59.7 
61.9 
490 
48.9 
47.9 
48.9 

to. 

QMQ 

Means 

99.896 

68.1 

sej 

61.4 

79.9 

69.4 

119.8    1   49.5 

U84 

BIMABKS.  # 

Mh.— Fbb  an  day,  but  ooeasionally  oloudy  aU  thioogh  the  day. 
10th.— Bright  ana  fine,  with  a  pleasant  breese  att  day. 
11th.— Fine  day,  but  slightly  clouded  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
li&th.— Three  or  four  slight  showers,  bat  vsry  fine  between. 
18th.— Fine  early,  but  rain  oommenciag  at  10.80  A.K.,  and  oontinnlng  to  faOr 

more  or  less  heavily,  all  the  day. 
14th. — Showery  in  morning,  bat  very  fine  after. 

16th.— Heavy  showers  in  morning,  with  thunder  between  11.8  and  11.18  a.m.» 
thunder  also  at  2.18 ;  fine  evening,  distant  Ughtniug  in  the  south  at 
9.18  P.M. 
A  moderately  fine  week,  temperatore  very  similar  to  the  preceding  four 
weeks.    Very  heavy  rain  on  Idth.— O.  J.  Stmon  a. 


OOVENT  OABDBN  MA&KET.-^vlt  1«. 
Wb  are  now  getting  into  fnU  swing  with  the  standard  and  buah  fkroite,  aQ 
of  which  are  weU  auppUed  and  of  good  qnaUty,  especiaUy  Ourranta,  Basp- 
berries,  and  Strawberries.  The  latter  are  very  abundant  and  can  be  had  at 
very  low  figures.  French  goods  are  also  freely  offered,  comprising  Peaehea, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Melons.  Potatoea  are  ahowing 
aymptoms  of  disease  both  in  rounds  and  kidneys. 

P»OTT. 


a.  d.  8*  d. 

Apples Isiere  1  6toO  0 

Apricots dos.  9  0  8  0 

Onerries V  lb.  0  •  10 

Chestnuts bushel  0  0  0  0 

Currants 4sieve  8  0  4  0 

Black do.  9  0  4  0 

Figs dos.  6  0  10  0 

Filberts lb.  0  0  0  0 

Coba  lb.  0  0  0  0 

Qooaeberries quart  0  8  0  6 

Ormfes,  hothonae lb.  9  9  9  0 

Lemona VlOO  8  0  14  0 

Melons eaoh  9  0  8  0 


Molbeniea i^Tb.  0 

Neetarinee dos.  8 

Oranges y- 100  • 

Peacfiea  dos- 16 

Pears,  kitchen cos.  0 

deeeert dos.  9 

Pine  Apples lb.  8 

Flnaui i  aieve  0 

Qoinces dos.  0 

Raspberries lb.  O 

Strawberries ^  lb.  0 

Walnuta. bushel  8 

ditto ylOO  9 


a.  d.   B.  d. 


otoo  0 

0  15  0 
0  M)  0 
0  80 
0     0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 
It 

1 


..  dos. 
.^100 


Artichokes.. 
Asparaans. . 

French   

Beana,  Kidney V*  100 

Beet,  Red dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums V'  100 

Carrots bench 

Cauiiflowev doa. 

Celery  bundle 

Goleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Bndive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish handle 

Leeks  bunch 

Lettace dos. 


VEaiTABLBS. 

8.  d.    S.  d. 

8    0to6    0 

0     9    0 

-      0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


.potUe 


..punnet 
Irai' 


Mushrooms 

Mustard  dt  Cress.. - 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Radishes.,   doa.  bunches 

Rhubarb bun 'He 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoya d«>s. 

Scorsonmra bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

.Shallots lb. 

8pinaoh bushel 

Tomat>>es ^.  dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


a.  d.    8.4. 

9   Oto4    0 

9     0    - 


POULTBT  MABKBT.^JULT  16w 
Therb  is  a  tendency  to  lower  prices,  and  a  change  may  be  looked  for  daily. 
This  season  will  for  a  long  time  be  remembered  as  a  bad  hatch  for  fowls  and 
Ducks. 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Moni^  Week. 

JULY  24--80. 1878. 

ATerage  TemDera- 
tore  near  London. 

Kainln 
18  years 

Son 
Bises 

Sun 
Bets. 

^. 

Hoon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
before 

SVB. 

^3 
Tear. 

94 
35 

96 
97 

98 

99 
80 

Th 

P 

8 

Bus 

M 

Tu 

W 

8t.  Jaxks. 

Twilight  ends  11.20  p.m.    WHIiam  Forflyth 
[died,  1604. 

7  SUIDDAT  ATTEB  TKnOTY. 

Hartlepool  Hortienltoral  Show. 

?2? 

7a9 

78.7 
74.9 
76.4 
76.6 
76.2 

Nighi 
61.7 
49.4 
60.8 
60.7 
60.8 
49.9 
6a2 

Mean. 
62.1 
61.9 
62.0 
62.8 
68.6 
6«.7 
62.7 

Day.. 

18 
22 
)9 
21 
16 
16 

m.     h 
14af4 

16  4 

17  4 

18  4 

20  4 

21  4 
28      4 

m      h. 
68af7 

67  7 
66     7 
64      7 

68  7 
61      7 
60      7 

m.     h. 
86     8 
46     4 
68      6 
8      7 
17      8 
26     9 
86    10 

m.     h. 
89     8 

2     9 
21      9 
86     9 
48      9 

0    10 
12    10 

Y 

m.   8. 
6    12     906 
6    18     906 
6    IS     907 
0    18  ,  908 
6    12     209 
6    11     910 
6     9     911 

/    en  ^F*^  olwarfrtioM  token  naar  London  during  forty-three  jmn,  the  aTeroge  day  temperatare  of  the  week  is  74.6^ ;  and  ita  night  tempentnre 
1     S0.4P.    The  greatest  heat  was  93^,  on  the  24th,  1866 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  84<>,  on  the  29Ui,  185&    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  1.48  inch. 

STBAWBEBRY  GOSSIP. 

HE  time  of  gathering  Strawberries  is  the 
time  for  jadgment  and  comparison,  and  as 
soon  as  the  gathering  is  over  it  is  time  to 
prepare  for  future  crops.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  risk  of  an  anachronism  by 
essaying  a  little  Strawberry  (gossip  in  the 
month  of  July — the  month  alike  for  eating 
the  fruit  and  planting  the  plants. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  year,  after  the 
deluge  of  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  I 
never  saw  Strawberries  present  a  more  miserable  and 
starved  appearance,  and  had  there  been  a  scant  crop,  no 
one  could  have  justly  grumbled,  considering  the  absence 
of  antunm  snn  and  the  consequent  immature  state  of  the 
erowns.  There  has,  however,  been  such  a  bountiful 
yield  generally,  that  owners  and  growers,  and  Strawberry 
lovers,  may  rejoice  indeed.  The  fact  seems  now  about 
demonstrated,  that  extreme  frost  is  more  detrimental  to 
this  traii  than  extreme  wet.  I  have  seen  the  foliage  of 
plants  rotted  and  perished  by  wet  to  such  an  extent  that 
Jbardly  a  vestige  of  green  could  be  found  on  the  beds, 
and  following  ^s  one  of  the  finest  returns  of  fruit  ever 
gathered;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  foliage  so  frozen 
and  perished  by  a  dry  continuous  blast  without  the  crop 
following  suffering  proportionably.  Extreme  wet,  then, 
appears  to  be  less  injurious  than  extreme  frost.  Straw- 
berry-forcers may  perhaps  gather  a  hint  from  this,  and 
tmm  it  to  account  in  storing  their  prepared  plants.  I 
know,  from  a  pretty  extensive  experience,  that  damage 
may  be  done  by  packing  the  pots  high  and  dry,  and  that 
there  is  much  less  danger  in  plunging  the  pots  upright  in 
a  sheltered  position,  providing  the  heavy  rain  and  melt- 
ing snow  can  by  some  means  be  shunted  off  them,  as 
certainly  the  plants  cannot  so  well  resist  the  damaging 
effects  of  a  torrent  of  wet  in  pots  as  when  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  But  the  lesson 
is  given  that  they  will  suffer  from  drought  and  frost  in 
antumn  and  winter  more  than  from  wet,  and  that  many 
failures  in  Strawberry-forcing  may  be  attributed  to  letting 
the  iK>ts  get  too  dry  in  ripening  and  resting.  As  to  mois- 
tnre,  in  this  matter  the  "  happy  medium "  is  the  safest 
and  the  best. 

I  have  only  had  one  kind  of  Strawberry  in  the  garden 
that  could  in  any  manner  deal  with  the  enormous  amotmt 
of  wet  which  the  ever-dripping  clouds  poured  upon  it, 
and  that  is  the  Vicomtesse  Hericart'de  Thury.  But  stay, 
I  ana  a  trifle  too  fast.  Newtown  Seedling  carried  its 
foliage  remarkably  well.  This  is  my  sheet-anchor  Straw- 
berry. I  have  been  occasionally  deceived  in  other  sorts 
as  to  a  crop,  but  in  this  one  never.  That,  however,  is  its 
best  recomipendatioQ,  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  usefulness. 
By  its  extreme  firmness,  high  colour,  and  nice  appear- 
ance it  is  the  best  I  know  for  bottling ;  it  is  also  useful 
for  preserving,  but  rather  too  acid  for  dessert  when  there 
are  bo  many  others  better.  I  have  grown  it  for  several 
years,  and  hope  to  grow  it  for  several  more ;  but  the 
Ticomtesse  stood  the  wet  best,  and  preserved  its  foliage  I 
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dense  and  green  all  throughout,  and  then  such  a  crop  I 
and  just  as  early  as  Black  Prince,  and  five  times  better. 
It  is  good  in  size,  good  in  colour,  in  taste  not  rich  but 
refreshing,  and  is,  according  to  my  experience,  the  best 
early  Strawberry  extant ;  but  this  is  a  qualified  verdict, 
as  I  have  not  quite  grown  all  in  the  dictionary.  If  anyone 
thinks  he  can  send  me  one  earlier  and  better  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it,  but  as  I  am  growing  every  day  harder- 
headed,  I  shall  attach  this  condition — that  I  prove  it 
before  I  pay  for  it.    I  shall  not  have  many  come. 

After  the  French  peeress  come  the  two  next  best,  and 
best  of  all  for  general  purposes  and  midseason.  They 
are  well  named,  too,  in  President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
On  stronger  soil  I  have  seen  Garibaldi  as  good  as  either 
of  them,  but  on  this  light  ground  the  last  must  take 
a  subordinate  position  in  the  Strawbeiry  ranks.  The 
longer  I  grow  President  the  better  I  like  it,  and  am 
certain  it  is  the  Strawberry  for  a  non-strawberry  soil. 
The  crop  is  immense,  and  superior  in  this  respect  to  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  but  a  trifle  inferior  in  flavour,  though  not 
much.  President  requires  more  room  than  any  other 
variety  I  grow.  The  rows  should  be  quite  8  feet  apart  to 
allow  its  fine  fruit  bunches  to  spread  and  have  air.  Last 
year  I  had  it  less  than  2^  feet  distant,  when  the  fruit  of 
the  rows  overlapping  and  lying  one  on  the  other  was 
one-half  spoiled.  I  took  out  every  alternate  row,  and 
this  year  have  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  from 
just  half  the  number  of  rows,  and  I  adduce  that  as  the 
best  argument  for  plenty  of  room.  President  has  one 
advantage  over  most,  if  not  all,  others.  After  the  first 
gathering  of  large  ripe  fruit,  the  smaller  green  ones  con- 
tinue to  grow  larger,  and  do  not,  as  is  common,  lie  stiU 
and  ripen  small.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  small 
ones  get  large,  but  they  do  this  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  variety. 

After  President  comes  that  fine  sort  Dr.  Hogg,  but  the 
little  ones  of  this  do  not  get  big.  The  big  ones,  however, 
are  fine  indeed,  alike  in  size  and  quality.  It  is  not  so 
hardy  as  those  previously  named,  neither  in  fiost  nor 
wet-resisting  qualities,  but  is,  nevertheless,  thoroughly 
recommendable.  It  will  grow  on  lighter,  poorer  soil  than 
British  Queen,  yet  I  will  put  the  latter  and  Dr.  Hogg 
together,  and  pay  due  and  loyal  respect  to  both. 

Now  for  lates  :  and  here  Elton  Seedling  comes  in,  but 
not  all  alone  in  its  glory.  As  a  distinct  sort  Late  Prince 
of  Wales,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Becord^  is  fully  as  late, 
if  not  later,  but  I  have  only  had  it  this  season.  It  pro- 
mises remarkably  well,  and  bids  fair  to  be  really  useful 
and  worthy  a  place  in  a  limited  and  select  list.  The  few 
sorts  named  are  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  useful, 
taking  into  account  productiveness,  quality,  and  succes- 
sion. I  observe  they  are  nearly  identical  with  a  list 
recently  recommended  in  the  correspondence  colunms  of 
this  Journal,  and  I  am  sure  may  be  planted  with  confi- 
dence. But  this  does  not  say  there  are  not  many  other 
good  kinds  that  I  have  not  proved. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  culture.  This  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  soils,  but  in  all  cases  planting  early  in  July  if 
possible ;  ground,  however,  is  not  always  vacant  at  this 
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time.  The  most  fruit  from  a  given  quantity  of  ground  I  have 
obtained  this  year  has  been  from  plants  put  in,  just  a  foot  apart 
all  ways,  on  the  Ist  of  August  last  year.  As  soon  as  fruiting 
is  over,  and  in  showeiy  weather,  hall  of  these  will  be  lifted 
and  planted,  and  will  again  do  well ;  but  if  the  weather  cob- 
tinne  hot,  they  will  be  thrown  away,  and  young  plants  again 
defended  on.  Another  fayourite  plan  of  nine  is  at  eveiy 
2|  feet,  or  2^  by  3  feet,  to  put  in  threo  stout  young  plants 
in  a  triangle  with  a  base  of  6  inehes.  No  one  at  next  gather- 
ing-time can,  without  very  careful  examination,  tell  theae 
from  established  two  and  three-year-old  stools.  In  strong 
soils  tiiorongh  deep-digging  and  making  the  ground  rich  to 
a  depth  of  15  to  18  inches,  and  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
on  the  surface,  will  be  all  that  is  really  necessary.  If  much 
deeper  than  this,  and  without  surfaoe-dressing,  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  plants  run  too  much  to  leaf.  For  fruit  of  all  kinds 
there  is  nothing  like  surface  roots,  but  they  must  be  taken 
eareof. 

Strawberries  like  firm  ground,  and  in  a  foil  naturally  light 
and  warm  I  can  get  better  crops  by  not  digging  at  all,  ei&er 
at  planting  time  or  afterwards.  I  render  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  Baddyffe  for  this  hint  that  I  ha^e  put  into  praetiee. 
At  desired  distances  scoop  a  hollow  in  the  soft  oapaUe  of  hold- 
ing two  gallons  of  water.  Soak  this  ihorovghly  witit  liquid 
manure,  level-up,  and  pat  three  piants  ia  eaeh  spot.  The 
manure  water  should  be  strong,  and  the  hollow  a  foot  in 
diameter.  I  have  tried  different  sorts  oi  aaanre,  and  find 
2  ozs.  of  guano  and  1  oz.  of  salt  to  the  gsUoa  the  best  of  all, 
and  better  indeed  than  holes  dug  out  18  inehes  deep  and  fiUed- 
in  and  trodden  with  good  manure.  For  a  time  the  manured 
roots  took  the  lead,  but  after  two  years  the  liquid-manured 
roots  produced  the  most  fruit,  and  best  withstood  the  drought. 
It  is  the  firm  soil  that  does  it.  I  always  snrfaoe-dress  my 
Strawberries  in  the  autumn  with  half-rotted  manure,  or  not 
quite  half -rotted,  and  never  take  it  of!  again.  This  mmy  not 
be  so  necessary  in  districts  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  but  I  know 
it  is  good  practice  here.  Last  autuaui,  considering  the  tre- 
mendous wet,  I  was  for  once  doubtful  as  io  the  wisdom  of,  the 
praetiee  and  only  did  a  portion,  but  those  dressed  are  much 
the  beet,  and  I  decide  that  if  it  is  good  in  a  wet  season  it  must 
be  good  in  a  dry  one,  at  any  rate  wheio  the  soil  is  light.  The 
winter's  rains  dean  the  msnure  perfectly,  and  leave  a  surfacing 
of  SDKK>th  sweet  straw,  better  packed  than  any  hand  could  paok 
it,  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on.  Where  this  top-dressing  is  not 
given,  the  best  recipe  to  keep  the  fruit  dean  is  Mr.  Peach's — 
viz.,  straw  cut  into  inch  lengths.  It  is  handy  to  apply  and 
snug  when  it  is  there,  and  is  the  best  slug-antidote  I  know.  I 
have  watehed  the  hungry  "  varmint "  in  tlieir  pilgrimage  to 
the  fruit,  and  am  bound  to  say  rejoiead  in  their  trsadaull-like 
work  in  turning  over,  and  instead  ef  the  straw  being  the 
foundation  for  the  dugs,  the  dngs  were  a  feondation  for  the 
straw,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  ont  ol  it.  This  woold  not 
have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  eat  into  inch  lengths. 

It  is  important  that  dean  surfaeing  be  appUed  early,  and  it  is 
the  greatest  posdble  mistake  to  defer  i^  until  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing. No  one  can  possibly  do  the  work  than  without  more  or 
less  injury  to  the  fruit-trusses.  Strawbeny  trusses  are  as  im- 
patient of  being  disturbed  as  the  haulm  of  young  Peas,  and 
neither  can  be  meddled  with  without  damage.  Early  surfacing 
has  also  another  valuable  point  in  its  favour,  in  arresting 
evaporation  and  retaining  the  earth's  moisture.  It  lAould  be 
applied  before  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  it  oan  never  be  done 
so  well  afterwards.  A  sprinkling  of  salt  in  eariy  spring  at  tite 
same  time  and  in  half  the  quantity  of  that  given  to  Asparagus 
beds,  or,  to  be  more  definite,  about  hall  an  ounce  to  the  square 
yard,  is  of  mach  value,  but  more  will  not  hart  if  it  be  kept  out 
of  the  crowns.  By  its  deliquescent  nature  it  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  eooL  It  is  certain  to  do  good  in  dry  localities  to 
more  things  besides  Strawberries.  It  should  be  applied  previous 
to  the  straw  surfacing.  By  salting  and  surface-dressing  in 
autumn  and  early  in  spring  I  have  had  no  oeoauon  to  water, 
although  much  hot  and  dry  weather  has  prevailed.  But— and 
this  is  important — I  set  aside  two  rows ;  one  had  no  salt,  and 
the  other  was  not  surfaced  until  the  Iruit  ehanged  ooiour; 
both  these  we  have  been  compelled  to  water  oopioody,  and 
then  could  not  get  the  fruit  so  fine  as  the  rest,  bat  it  was 
equally  plentiful  in  point  of  numbers.  Every  point  ujqged  in 
this  gossip  is  based  on  actual  and  careful  praetiee. 

I  hiave  never  been  suffidently  careful  or  eorions  as  to  note 
the  rdative  value  of  the  first  or  second  roots  of  runners,  but  I 
do  know  that  barren  plants  will  produce  barren  progeny ;  I 
do  not  say  invariably,  but  sufficiently  so  to  make  the  practice 


of  planting  from  them  an  unsafe  one.  Just  another  hint :  I 
cannot  grow  British  Queen  or  Dr.  Hogg  by  runners  from  my 
own  plants,  but  if  I  have  them  from  a  thorough  strong  Straw- 
beny soil  I  can  get  fair  crops.  I  am  certain  this  is  a  point  of 
condderable  value,  and  will  in  many  gardens  make  all  the 
difference  between  Strawberries  and  no  Strawberries.  Let 
those  who  grow  this  fruit  under  difficulties  try,  and  I  am  very 
sanguine  they  will  do  as  I  do,  "  try  again."— J.  Wbioht. 


NEW  BOSES. 


Mb.  Estnss  did  a  good  service  to  rosarians  on  the  16th  inst., 
and  he  did  it  simply  fer  their  benefit,  for  he  brought  up  from 
Salisbury  seventy-two  blooms  of  twenty-four  of  the  best  Boscs 
of  1872.  It  was  refreshing,  after  the  dazzling  repetition  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  to  be  able  to  take  a  chair  and  sit  down 
comfortably  opposite  these  fresh  blooms  and  quietly  examine 
them.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing,  too,  after  one  had  one's  notes, 
to  have  them  confirmed  by  two  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Keynes 
and  Mr.  Turner ;  and  therefore  in  giving  my  judgment,  it  may 
add  some  little  weight  to  it  when  I  say  that  it  is  thos  oon- 
firmed.  I  have  dways  maintained  that  it  is  utterly  imposdUe 
to  judge  of  the  new  Boees  until  the  second  year,  they  are  only 
then  reoovering  from  the  high  pressure  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  have  over  had 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  new  Boses  as  on  this 
occadon.  We  see  some  of  them  in  the  classes  for  new  Boses, 
and  oftentimes  in  the  larger  dasses  exhibited  by  nurserynun, 
but  not  in  such  a  collection  as  this ;  and  then  they  were  so 
fresh,  so  fine,  so,  in  fact,  Salisbury-like,  that  it  was  a  treat  of 
no  ordinary  kind. 

I.  Abbi  Bramerel. — ^A  findy-colouied,  ill-shaped  Boss.  It 
may  be  tolerated  in  a  Btand„but  will  be,  I  think,  more  esteemed 
as  a  garden  Bose.  I  should  describe  it  as  a  cross  between 
Eugene  Appert  and  G6ant  des  Batailles,  having  the  intense 
colour  of  the  former  with  the  form  of  the  latter. 

9.  Bune  Johnson, — This  is  a  sport  from  Abd  Orand,  and  is 
much  lighter  than  that  variety,  and  is  worth  adding  to  a  ool- 
lection. 

3.  Etienne  LeveU — One  of  the  best  of  the  whole  collection. 
The  shape  is  beautiful,  the  petals  large  and  shell-like,  and  the 
colour  a  fresh  bright  carmine. 

4.  Madame  Bellon. — A  pretty,  well-shaped,  light  Boss. 

5.  Madame  de  Parrieu. — ^Bright  rose  shaded  with  carmine, 
but,  then,  said  to  be  from  Anna  de  Diesbach. 

6.  Madame  George  Schwartz, — ^Bri^t  roey  pink,  shading  off 
into  deep  rose ;  fine  form ;  a  distinct  and  good  Boss.  I  hav« 
always  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  Bose,  and  am  giad  to  see  it 
oonfirmed. 

7.  Preiident  TMera, — ^Fiery  red ;  a  fine  ooiour,  but  wanting 
in  quantity  of  petals.  Probably  will  be  grown  for  its  bright 
ooiour,  but  not  a  first-dass  fiower. 

8.  Madame  Scipion  Cochet, — Good  form,  but  too  thin. 

9.  Louis  Corbie, — A  pretty  soft  crimson  rose.  I  find  a  Louis 
Gharlin  in  Messrs.  Paul  <&  Son's  list ;  I  do  not  know  if  this  bo 
the  same. 

10.  Baron  de  Borutetten. — Deep  vdvety  blackish  crimson. 
A  grand  Bose ;  quite  in  the  way  of  Mens.  Boncenne,  but  larger, 
and  a  good  grower. 

II.  Le  Havre, — ^Bough  and  thin. 

13.  Souvenir  de  0^n6ral  Domai. — ^Bright  salmon  rose;  large 
and  full,  and  likely  to  be  an  effeetive  Bose. 

13.  Frangois  Michelon, — ^A  large,  fine,  and  well-shaped  im- 
bricated Bose ;  silvery  rose,  with  a  fine  petd.  A  first-rate 
Bose. 

14.  Richard  Wallace. — Bright  crimson  rose;  full,  globalar 
form,  and  attractive  for  its  novelty. 

15.  Madame  Lefebvre  Bernard, — ^A  splendid  bright  Bose  ; 
fine  imbricated  form,  reminding  one  of  Souvenir  de  la  Beine 
d'Angleterre,  but  more  refined  and  regular.    A  grand  Bose. 

16.  Madame  de  Bidder, — Something  of  tiie  colour  of  Beaaty 
of  Wdtham.    Good. 

17.  S^mvenir  de  Madame  Hammert. — ^Boogh. 

18.  ilajTMici^t^tard.— Beaatiful  Shan-like  p0tdyi,ohen7rad. 
An  eaoeUent  Bose. 

19.  Princess  Beatrice, — Bough  as  shown  hero. 

20.  Madame  de  St,  Pulget,-'BhowB  the  eye. 

21.  Amdri  Dunand, — Light  rose,  with  distinct  paler  ed|[a; 
fine  form,  very  beautiful  in  ooiour. 

22.  Lyonnaif.— Light  rose.  Of  the  Gbarles  Verdier  ^pe, 
bat  to  my  mind  too  washy  in  colour. 

23.  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron  (Tea). — ^A  very  lovdy  flower , 
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safanon  yellow  edged  wHh  rose ;  large  md  falL    Of  the  Madame 
Ifargottin  etyle  ol  flower. 

24.  Baronau  Lomst  UiekuU. — ^Large  and  full;  fine  eolonr, 
bnt  I  am  indiBed  to  thinlc  oaeertaiB. 

25.  Souvenir  ds  Charles  Perry, — A  seedUng  raised  by  our 
lamented  friend,  bat  hardly,  I  think,  full  enough  to  gi^e  it  a 
laBtJTig  plaee. 

I  am  inelined  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  following  -^ — Andr6 
Dnnand,  Btiauie  Levet,  Madame  George  Schwartz,  Madame 
Ijefebvre  Bernard,  Boron  de  Bonstetten,  Franpois  Miohelon, 
and  Soorenir  de  Paul  Neron.  In  the  second  rank  wonld  come 
Abbd  Bramerel,  Bessie  Johnson,  Madame  Bellon,  President 
Tliiers,  Bigotard,  Lonis  Corbie,  Bichard  Wallace,  and  SoiiTenir 
de  G^^ral  DoaaL  And  it  is  odd  to  find  that  some  of  these, 
midoabtedly  good,  do  not  appear  at  all  in  two  oatalognes  of 
onr  chief  growers  now  before  me,  so  completely  is  it  a  lottery 
which  flowers  are  seleeted  ont  of  the  eighty  (nt  ninety  sent  oat. 
It  will  be  a  great  boon  if  the  new  Cerole  at  Lyons  exercise 
some  sort  of  prohibitoiy  power  on  the  sending-oat  of  such  a 
moltitade  of  new,  and  in  many  instanoee  worthless  floweia. 
— D.,  Beal.  

G.  F.  WILSON  PEA. 
This  proves  to  be  a  first-rate  Pea,  and  fnlly  justifies  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in  awarding  it  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. Those  who  like  Veitch's  Perfection  shonld  grow  this 
variety ;  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  that  old  favourite, 
being  more  prolific,  having  larger  pods  more  equally  filled, 
and  is  at  least  a  week  earlier ;  the  colour  when  cooked  is  a 
lively  green,  and  the  flavour  excellent.  I  shall  grow  it  exclu- 
sively next  year  for  my  midseason  supply.  It  should  be  sown 
2  inches  apart  in  a  sii:^e  row,  and  the  rows  8  or  9  feet  apart, 
planting  Potatoes  or  other  low-growing  vegetables  between. 
Why  do  cooks  spoil  good  Peas  by  boiling  Mint  with  them? — 
WiLUAX  Taylob,  Longleat, 


THE  HYDRANGEA  AS  A  DECORATIVE  PLANT. 

Thx  eomBM>n  Hydrangea  hortenns  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
sonth  of  England,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  dominions ;  but  it  is  as  a  pot  plant  that  we  would  hei» 
alhide  to  its  exoeUenee. 

Doubtless  some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  'the  beantifal 
little  plants  of  this  species  now  being  brought  into  Covent 
Qaiden  Market  by  the  London  market-growers.  These  plants 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  askd 
flower  in  from  tw^ve  to  fifteen  months,  bearing  from  one  to 
four  magnificent  clusters  of  rosy  flowers.  Some  of  the  largest, 
or  antamn-straek  plants,  vary  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  across, 
and  are  literaUjr  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  invaluable  either  fot 
window-plants  or  conservatory  decoration.  I  visited  a  small 
market  garden  at  South  Acton  the  other  day,  and  saw  a  long 
span-roofed  greenhouse  quite  full  of  this  beautiful  plant,  while 
hundreds  had  already  found  their  way  to  Covent  Garden  before 
my  visit.  In  the  turf-pits  outside,  four  thousand  enttings  had 
been  potted-off  ready  for  next  year's  suf^ly,  and  this  in  one 
■mall  establishment  only — a  fact  quite  sufficient  to  show  the 
high  estimation  in  which  this  plant  is  held  around  London. 

Old  plants  furnish  quantities  of  fine  cuttings,  which  strike 
freely  in  a  moderate  temperature,  after  which  they  are  at  onee 
potted-off  in  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  and 
placed  dose  together  in  any  empty  space  at  command.  The 
l^#i^ing  growth  is  pinched  out  at  the  second  or  third  joint,  so 
as  to  obtain  strong  bushy  plants  as  dwarf  as  possible.  As  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots,  they  are  again  potted-on  into 
48*s,  and  the  larger  ones  into  32's,  and  in  these  they  produce 
their  flowers.  During  summer  th^  are  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  a  little  manure  water  beiug  occasionally  added  to 
strengthen  their  growtii.  They  are  kept  as  near  to  the  glass 
aa  possible  while  growing,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  by 
which  means  the  plants  are  kept  dwarf  and  bushy.  The  aim 
of  the  market-grower  is  to  get  these  plants  into  the  market  as 
eady  as  possible,  since  a  much  better  price  is  thus  obtained. 
Those  now  in  the  metropolitan  market  sell  wholesale  at  from 
24f .  to  30f .  per  dozen,  and  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  the  price. 
The  market-grower  has,  in  fact,  but  little  difficulty  in  diapos- 
iag  of  his  flowering  plants  or  cut  flowers,  provided  they  are 
good  in  quality  and  early,  these  bwg  the  two  great  essentials 
neeeseary  in  order  to  succeed. 

Everyone  who  has  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowering 
plaato  m  either  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  will  find  yearling 


plants  ol  the  eommen  Hydrangea  invaluable  for  the  purpose  at 
this  particular  season,  and  for  the  next  month  or  six  weeks. 
We  of toa  see  the  Hydrangea  with  poor  greenish  blossoms ;  but 
if  grown  close  to  the  glass  in  a  low  ^>an-roof  hoose  or  pit, 
fully  exposed  to  sim  and  air,  the  flowers  finish-off  beautifully, 
and  are  of  the  brightest  rosy  hue  imaginable.  When  growing, 
the  plants  require  but  little  room,  and  when  in  full  flower  are 
very  effective  when  grouped  along  with  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Ferns,  and  other  deeoriitive  plants.  —  F.  W.  B.  (in  The 
Gardener.) 

METHOD  OF  GRAFTING  RHODODENDRONS. 

In  his  treatise  on  grafting  Mr.  Charles  Baltet  calls  this 
method  of  grafting  Rhododendrons  **  Anglaise  a  cheval^''  or, 
as  we  should  say,  ♦•  saddle-grafting.'*  He  describes  it  thus : — 
The  stock  B  is  cut  wedge-shaped  and  sloping  evenly,  while  the 
scion  A  is  split  up  from  the  bottom,  as  at  a,  placed  astride  the 


flMdtot^nflteg  RhodoclaQdroBS. 

stock,  pushed,  over  it,  as  at  o,  and  tied  up.  Under  glass  clay- 
ing or  waxing  le  UBimeeeeeary.  Some  years  ago  a  charming 
coUeetion  of  Rhododendrons  was  exhibited  by  M.  Bertin,  jnn., 
in  which  a  flowering  shoot  was  employed  as  the  scion,  the 
result  being  in  each  eaue  a  truss  of  flowers.  In  this  wti^  ii 
would  be  easy  to  have  in  a  limited  space  a  flowering  coBeetion 
of  mtniatnie  Bhododeadrona. 


PEACH  KERNELS  POISONOUS. 
It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be  (says  the 
Argus)  that  the  kernels  of  some  stone  fruits,  especially  Peaches, 
contaui  prussie  acid  to  an  extent  which  may  prove  poisonous 
if  a  large  number  ol  the  kernels  be  eaten.  The  following  ease, 
reported  in  the  last  nxmiber  of  the  Australian  Medieed  Journal^ 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  O.  Samoals,  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  shonld 
make  parents  cautious :— "  February  19th,  1873, 1  was  sent  for 
to  attokd  a  little  boy,  aged  five  years,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  of 
this  town.  On  my  way  I  was  informed  that  the  little  fellow 
had  eaten  somethmg  unknown  to  his  parents,  and  was  believed 
to  have  been  poisoned.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  him  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  a  state  of  jMurtial  coma.  The  pupils  were  dilated, 
the  akin  somewhat  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  feeble.  He 
seemed,  in  short,  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  s(»ne  nar- 
ootie  poison.  Upon  making  inquiries,  I  was  informed  that 
about  half  an  hour  prerious  to  my  arrival  he  had  been  aeisied 
with  dizziness,  stupor,  fainting,  inability  to  stand  without 
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asgistanoe—in  fact,  it  was  described  to  me  as  in  partial  intoxica- 
tion. He  vomited  1  oz.  or  more  of  masticated  Peach  kernels. 
I  at  once  administered  an  emetic,  followed  shortly  by  a  fall 
dose  of  castor  oil,  which  soon  acted  on  the  bowels.  I  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  warm.  After  being  placed  in  bed,  he  slept  for 
about  two  hoars,  after  which  he  awoke  and  seemed  recovered. 
This  was  obvioasly  a  case  of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid 
(prassio  acid)  contained  in  the  Peach  kernels,  of  which  the 
ehild  had  eaten  a  large  quantity.  My  chief  reason  for  report- 
ing this  is  that  I  notice  but  one  case  mentioned  in  Taylor's 
*  Manual  of  Poisons '  of  poisoning  by  Peach  kernels.'* 


WALES  AND  WELSHMEN.-No.  1. 

I  HAVB  now  been  round  Wales  and  through  Wales,  and  am 
writing  from  its  most  beautiful  sea-spot,  truthfully  named 
Beaumaris,  built  by  Edward  I.  **  upon  a  marish  ground,  yet 
for  the  situation  thereof  he  gave  it  this  goodly  faire  name." 
But  let  not  your  readers  deceive  themselves  wi^  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  in  Wales  any  of  the  characteristics  learned 
aven  in  their  nursery  days.  I  have  placed  them  long  since  on 
a  blank  page  of  Browne's  ''Vulgar  Errors."  Take  first  the 
national  emblem — the  Leek.  "  Common  as  Leeks  in  Wales  " 
was  a  proverb  centuries  old,  yet  never  have  I,  in  garden  or 
ehop,  seen  a  Leek  in  any  part  of  the  Principality.  Who  ever 
saw  a  Welshman  with  a  Leek  in  his  hat  on  St.  David's  day  f 
I  can  aver  it  is  not  a  popular  table  vegetable  among  them,  but 
the  "  Welsh  Onion  "  is ;  you  see  it  everywhere,  and  this  very 
morning  I  have  seen  baskets  full  of  it  at  every  greengrocer's 
in  this  capital  of  the  Druids'  Island  as  we  have  been  long 
taught  to  consider  it ;  but  more  about  that  presently. 

We  all  have  heard  tell  that  Leeks  are  worn  by  Welshmen  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  they  gained  over  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  which  they  attributed  to  wearing 
Leeks,  by  the  command  of  St.  David,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  battle ;  but  others  say  it  is  because  each  of  the 
small  farmers  who  aided  each  other  with  ploughs  brought 
Leeks  to  the  common  repast.  And  this  I  hold  as  more  pro- 
bable, sustained  as  it  is  by  the  still  general  practice  of  the 
Welsh  Onion  being  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  bread  and 
cheese  yon  see  vanishing  from  before  every  farm  laboorer  as 
he  rests  beneath  the  field  hedge ;  and  a  tradesman  replied  to 
my  observation,  "It's  reUshing,  yet  satisfying,"  which  cnri- 
OQsly  agrees  with  old  Tnsser's  verse  :  — 

"  In  Mtroh  LeekM  are  in  season  for  pottage  fol  good, 
And  spareth  the  milok  cow,  and  pnrgeth  the  blood. 
These  having  with  peason,  for  nottage  in  Lent, 
Thoa  Bpareth  both  otemel  and  oread  to  be  spent." 

Now,  about  this  island  of  Anglesea,  and  its  being  eepecially 
the  stronghold  of  the  Druids.  Camden  says,  "  This  isle  was 
called  of  the  Bomans  Mona,  of  the  Britons  Mon  and  Tir-Mon 
— that  is,  The  land  of  Mon ;  and  Ynis  Dowil^-ihhi  is,  A 
shadowy  or  darke  island ;  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons  Manez, 
and  at  last  after  that  the  Englishmen  became  lords  of  it, 
Engles  ea  and  Anglesey ,  as  one  would  say.  The  Englishmen's 
Island.    (Not  a  word  about  the  Druids  in  those  names.) 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  it  was  so  fertile  and  so  prodnotive 
of  Wheat  that  there  was  a  local  saying,  Mon  mam  Cymhry,  or 
'*  Mon  is  the  mother  of  Wales."  This  saying  is  as  old  as  1188, 
for  it  is  recorded  then  by  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  Ms  *'  Itinerary 
through  Wales,"  and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  so  called  because 
its  superabundant  crops  supplied  the  other  parts  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. If  this  were  so,  those  other  parts  must  have  been 
superlatively  nnprodnctive,  and  Anglesea  must  have  been 
more  fertile  than  at  present,  for  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  crops 
very  inferior.  Potatoes  excepted,  and  they  were  unknown  in 
Baldwin's  days. 

Mentioning  Potatoes  reminds  me  that  I  gladly  learned  in 
Oxfordshire,  Cheshire,  and  now  in  Anglesea,  that  the  disease 
this  year  has  not  made  its  appearance. 

But  to  return  to  the  theme  from  which  I  have  diverged.  Was 
Anglesea  the  stronghold  of  the  Druids?  I  cannot  conceive 
that  such  was  the  fact.  There  are  no  woods,  no  fossil  remains 
of  forests,  no  soils  in  which  forests  could  have  flourished,  yet 
woods  were  their  homes ;  and  their  sacred  plant,  the  Miitletoe, 
does  not  grow  here,  and  will  not  live  here.  I  will  jot  down 
some  of  my  notes  about  this  plant,  and  let  any  one  of  your 
readers  judge  whether  an  island  where  the  Mistletoe  never 
dwells  is  likely  to  have  been  the  Druids'  home. 

The  Mistletoe  is  a  cosmopolitan  parasite,  for  it  has  been 
found  not  only  on  the  Apple,  but  on  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
Maple,  Poplar,  Acacia,  Laburnum,  Pear,  Sallow,  Locust,  Larch, 


Scotch  Fir,  Spruce  Fir,  Service,  Hornbeam,  Olive,  Vine,  Wal- 
nut, Plum,  Laurel,  Medlar,  Oak,  Cedar,  Hazel,  Ash,  Lime, 
Elm,  Buckthorn,  Whitethorn,  and  Birch ;  therefore  it  is  not 
the  absence  of  a  suitable  tree  that  excludes  it  from  Anglesea. 
Bat  it  is  more  particular  as  to  the  climate  it  will  put  up  with. 
It  flourished  for  a  time  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin,  but 
it  died,  and  Dr.  Moore,  the  Curator,  repeatedly,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, tried  to  re-establish  it ;  yet  at  Farmley,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  it  has  immemorialiy  lived  on  the  Apple  trees.  At 
Badamscourt,  near  Chepstow,  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  it 
was  on  an  Oak;  yet  in  another  district  of  Wales,  Peniarth, 
Merionethshire,  and  in  other  places,  Mr.  Cooke,  gardener  there, 
says  the  Mistletoe  is  almost  unknown.  That  it  does  not  grow 
in  Anglesea  is  testified  not  only  by  the  replies  to  my  numerous 
relative  inquiries,  but  by  Mr.  Hugh  Davies,  a  native  of  the 
island,  and  who  published  a  volume  on  its  native  plants.  His 
is  a  remarkable  testimony,  for  he  was  xmwilling  to  admit  the 
fact,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  not  seen  this  plant ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  iktX  the  Druids  had  fixed  upon,  as  a  favourite 
residence,  a  spot  that  did  not  produce  this  highly-venerated 
plant."  The  assumption  rather  is  that  they  did  not  reside 
here  because  of  that  non -production. 

Some  have  considered — ^I  am  allnding  to  Welshmen— that 
Uchelawg,  tiie  Mistletoe,  is  a  magical  herb,  probably  the  For- 
bidden Tree  in  the  middle  of  Eden's  trees,  for  in  the  Edda,  to 
the  Mistletoe  is  ascribed  Balder's  death,  caused  through  listen- 
ing to  a  woman.  The  Druids  had  a  great  veneration  for  the 
number  3,  and  Yallancey  says  *^  the  Mistletoe  was  sacred  to 
them  because  not  only  its  berries  but  its  leaves  grow  in  olusterii 
of  three." 

In  Brittany,  at  Yule-tide,  the  Druids  sought  for  a  Mistletoe 
on  the  Oak  of  about  thirty  years'  growth,  and  when  found  it 
was  consecrated,  the  Panchrestum,  or  universal  remedy — the 
restorer  of  health  and  the  securer  of  happiness.  It  was  cat 
with  a  golden,  or  more  probably  brazen,  sickle,  and  after  a 
sacrifice  and  prayer,  fragments  were  distributed  to  the  prostrate 
people.  Whoever  obtained  a  fragment  believed  that  he  was 
sheltered  from  sickness,  witchery,  evil  spirits,  and  even  thunder- 
bolts. 

As  the  berries  of  the  Mistletoe  were  considered  promoters 
of  fertility,  and  the  whole  plant  to  be  all-powerful  to  pre- 
serve from  evil,  kissing  beneath  it  may  well  have  beeiK 
practised  as  an  invocation  to  obtain  those  benefits ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  belief  prevailed  that  the  maiden  not  kisse<t 
under  the  Mistletoe  would  not  be  married  next  year.  We  majr 
be  quite  certain  that  Shakespeare  calls  it  "the  baleful  Mistle- 
toe" because  it  is  injurious  to  the  trees  on  which  it  prevails, 
and  not  because  he  objected  to  kissing  beneath  it. 

At  Christmas,  or  Yule-tide,  the  Druids  laid  the  Mistletoe, 
which  they  called  "  All-heal,"  on  their  altars.  This  they  cut  off 
the  Mistletoe  from  the  trees  with  brazen  celts,  or  hatchets,  fixed 
on  the  ends  of  long  staves ;  and,  in  Stukeley's  time,  on  Christ- 
mas-eve Mistletoe  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  York  Cathedral, 
and  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  the 
city. 

Selden  relates  that  in  France  about  Christmas-tide  the  young 
men  went  from  village  to  village  knocking  at  all  the  doors, 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Au  guy  Van  neuf** — that  is,  **  To  the 
Mistletoe  this  New  Year ;"  the  Celtic  name  of  the  Oak  was 
guy.  This  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  Druidical  customs ;  for  it  is 
recorded  that  at  Christmas  time  the  Druids  in  solemn  pro- 
cession went  to  gather  the  Mistletoe  on  the  Oeik,  chanting 
as  they  went,  "  The  ^ew  Year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  Mistle- 
toe." 

In  Cray's  time  the  Mistletoe  was  mingled  with  other  ever- 
greens in  decorating  our  churches,  for  he  wrote— 

"  Now  with  bright  HoUy  aU  the  templet  strow. 
With  Laurel  greea,  and  saored  MUtUtoe," 

Even  now  in  Worcestershire  a  farmer  will  give  the  Mistletoe 
bough  in  his  house  to  his  cow  that  calves  first  after  New 
Year's-day  to  secure  luck  to  all  his  dairy.  But  the  belief  in 
the  general  curative  as  well  as  the  mystical  poweri  of  the 
plant's  berries  still  prevails  in  many  places,  and  as  the  plant 
was  widely  known  here  as  **  All-heal,"  so  was  it  known  to 
the  ancient  Bomans  by  the  synonymous  name  of  **  Omnia 
«anafw." — G. 

P.S.— I  hope  this  will  be  in  time  to  qualify  that  which  I 
wrote  about  the  Mistletoe  in  Anglesea.  I  can  meet  with  no 
one  who  has  seen  it  growing  naturally  here,  but  I  have  seen  it 
flourishing  in  the  garden  of  a  butcher  named  Hughes.  He 
has  a  very  lozuriant  and  fruitful  orchard,  and  on  the  bark  of 
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some  of  the  Apple  treee,  fourteen  years 
«iiioe,  he  placed  iiisUetoe  seeds  whioh  he 
brought  from  Denbighshire,  The  seed 
germinated,  and  thefplants  not  only  are 
Yigorons,  bat  offsets  from  them  have 
eome  forth  lower  down  the  branches  on 
i?bidh  they  are  growing.  So  the  Mistletoe 
will  not  only  grow  bnt  endure  here. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  FRUIT 
GARDEN. 
The  aeoompanying  engraving  repre-\ 
sents  a  section  of  the  fmit  gardmi  of  the 
"  Jardin  d'Arboiieoltare,"  in  the  Bois  de 
Yincennee,  at  Paris ;  and  it  conveys  a 
Teiy  correct  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
fmit  trees  which  are  coltiyated  for  profit ; 
the  produce  of  fruit  being  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  establishment.  The  esti- 
mate which  the  authorities  made  of  the 
Talue  of  the  probable  crop  was  to  be 
in  1874,  10,000  to  12,000  francs.  It  re- 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  be 
lealised. 

The  plan  of  the  garden  is  excellent, 
.  and  although  this  part  of  it  whioh  we 
BOW  figure  is  entirely  occupied  with  Peach 
trees,  the  same  arrangement  may  be 
adapted  to  different  yarieties  of  fruits  if 
the  plan  is  used  in  this  country.  The 
wall  which  forms  the  background  may 
be  eoYered  with  single  cordon  Peaches, 
Keetarines,  and  Apricots,  or,  if  preferred, 
the  trees  may  be  trained  fan-shaped. 
Then  the  tall,  coped  trellises  might  be  oc- 
enpied  with  Pears  and  Plums,  while  the 
dwarf  wired  borders,  or  "  man-traps,"  as 
th^  haye  been  called,  might  be  appro- 
priated to  the  finer  varieties  of  Apples  on 
Paradise  stocks.  We  have  often  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  bourgeoisie  about  Paris 
trees  grown  on  a  somewhat  similar  ar- 
rangement with  great  success. 

Our  engraving  is  from  M.  Alphand*8 
splendid  work,  '*  Les  Promenades  de 
Paris." 


Pluck  the  FlowsbsI — ^All  lovers  of 
flowers  must  remember  that  one  blossom 
allowed  to  mature  or  **go  to  seed"  in- 
jures the  plant  more  than  a  dozen  buds. 
Cut  your  flowers  then,  all  of  them,  before 
they  begin  to  fade.  Adorn  your  room 
with  them;  put  them  on  your  tables; 
send  bouquets  to  your  friends  who  have 
no' flowers,  or  exchange  favours  with  those 
who  have.  All  Boees  after  they  have 
eMsed  to  bloom  should  be  cut  back,  that 
4he  strength  of  the  root  may  go  to  form- 
ing new  roots  for  next  year.  On  bushes 
not  a  seed  should  be  allowed  to  mature. 
— {Seribner'8  Magazine.) 


SCUTELLARIAS. 
I  WOULD  fain  draw  the  attention  of 
plant-growers  to  the  special  claims  whioh 
this  beautiful  genus  of  Labiates  has  upon 
ihefr  attention.  More  especially  do  these 
remarks  apply  to  amateur  gardeners  with 
but  limited  stove  accommodation.  True, 
they  cannot  be  grown  into  large  speci- 
mens for  exhibition  purposes ;  bnt  every- 
one does  not  grow  for  exhibition,  and  a 
genus  of  plants  that  will  produce  quanti- 
ties of  bright  and  gay-coloured  flowers  in 
quite  a  small  state  are  well  deserviug  of  at- 
tention. Soutellarias  are  amongst  the 
most  easUy  grown  plants  of  any  that  I 
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know ;  they  are  mostly  herbaceous  or  small  shmbby -growing 
plants,  which  bear  cutting  well  and  bloom  throaghont  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  They  may  be  grown  in  small  pots. 
The  compost  which  suits  them  best  is  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand  in  about  equal  parts,  and  in  a  cool  stove  they  will 
grow  admirably. 

These  plants  produce  their  flowers  very  freely.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  for  bouquefc-making,  and  also 
for  placing  in  vases  with  Fern  fronds,  (brasses,  <feo.,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  drawing-room  or  dinner  table.  They  are 
rather  apt  to  become  bare  of  leaves  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
stems,  and  are  thus  much  benefited  by  frequent  cutting.  More- 
over, it  conduces  to  production  in  succession ;  and  if  some  few 
species  are  grown,  the  cultivator  will  not  laek  bloom  the  whole 
season  round.  Having  thus  made  out  a  good  case  in  favour 
of  Scutellarias,  I  shall  now  enumerate  a  few  of  the  best  species 
for  anyone  to  cultivate  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  results. 

S,  costaricana, — ^A  tall-growing  species  of  great  beauty.  The 
leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  serrate  at  the  edges,  and 
rich  dark  green.  The  racemes  of  bloom  are  terminal,  and  are 
nearly  3  inches  long ;  the  individual  flowers  are  tubular  and 
stand  erect,  forming  a  splendid  dense  head ;  the  tube  is  rich 
crimson,  whilst  the  open  mouth  is  orange  yellow.  As  I  have 
before  remarked,  these  flowers  are  beautiful  objects  for  placing 
in  vases,  &q.  ;  and  as  the  plants  are  cut  back  this  causes 
lateral  grow^,  so  that  a  succession  of  its  rich  blooms  may  be 
obtained  throughout  the  year.    Native  of  Coska  Rica. 

8.  aurata, — This  is  a  fiine  plant,  and  quite  ditiinot  from  the 
last-named.  The  leaves  are  oblong-cordate  at  the  btwe,  clothed 
with  fine  hairs  and  bright  green.  The  termi&al  raeemes  of 
flower  are  yellow,  with  the  inside  of  the  Ups  rieh  orange.  It 
is  as.  free-flowering  as  the  previously-named  kind.  Native  of 
Mexico. 

8.  incamata, — A  compact  neat-growing  species,  having  cor- 
date dark  green  leaves,  which  are  slightly  serrate  at  the  edges 
and  hirsute  on  the  lower  sarfaee.  The  tensiaal  nMSOiee  of 
bloom  are  very  dense,  and  the  flowen  are  deep  tote  eokmr, 
affording  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  before-inentiaaed  kiodi. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

S.  incarnata  Triana. — This  variety  may  be  dtetlnguished 
from  the  normal  type  by  its  leaves  being  somettiiat  imaUer 
and  quite  destitute  of  hairs.  The  flowers  differ  also  in  being 
rich  bright  flesh-coloured.    Native  of  New  Granada. 

S.  Mociniana, — A  fine  and  large-flowered  species,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  ovate-acuminate,  hairy  on  the  unP^''  *^^^i  ^^^ 
dark  green.  The  racemes  of  blooms  are  very  large,  the  in- 
dividual flowers  being  upwards  of  2  inches  long;  the  tube 
bright  orange  scarlet,  and  the  throat  deep  yellow.  Native  of 
Mexico. 

8.  Ventenatii. — This  is  a  charming  free-flowering  plant ; 
leaves  ovate,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  deep  green.  TIm  flowers 
are  nearly  ij  inch  long  and  brilliant  reddish  scarlet.  It  might 
he  termed  a  continual  bloomer.  Native  of  Brazil. — ^Exfebto 
Gbede. 

ON  THE  UBABI, 

THE  DEADLT  ABB0W-P0I80N  OV  THE  INDIAN  TBISXB  IS 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 
[Bead  by  Dr.  B.  Seludabtuvk  before  the  Adelaide  Fhiloflophio^l  SooJeky,  on 
April  lOih,  1866.] 

The  great  and  unfortunate  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  who 
brought  to  Europe  an  exact  inf  omiktion  of  the  existence  of  the 
dreadful  and  quickly-operating  extract  called  "  Ourari,'*  which 
was  used  by  the  natives  on  the  Orinoco  and  Bio  Negro  for  the 
purpose  of  poisoning  their  arrows  used  in  war  and  for  hunting. 
Though  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid,  since  this  in- 
formation was  first  received,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
imtrue  in  the  mysterious  accounts  which  were  circulated  con- 
cerning the  ingredients  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  "  Urari," 
yet  it  was  without  success,  even  up  to  late  years.  The  accounts 
of  older  travellers  and  missionaries,  like  Hartzink,  GumiUa, 
Gili,  and  others,  outbid  one  another  in  the  fabnlous  and  mys- 
terious. The  former  related  that,  to  try  the  strength  and  quick 
operation  of  the  urari,  the  Indians  send  their  arrows  dipped  in 
urari  into  a  young  tree.  Does  the  tree  die  in  the  space  of 
three  days,  the  poison  has  the  required  strengtii.  Other  fabu- 
lous accounts  need  not  be  mentioned*  In  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  Alexander  von  Humboldt  who  gave 
us  the  first  authentic  accounts  eonceming  the  preparation  of 
this  dreadful  poison,  having  been  present  at  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  in  Esmeralda,  on  the  Upper  Orinoco.  Later 
travellers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  simple  process  as  stated  by 


Humboldt,  and  tried  again  to  give  the  preparation  of  the  urari 
a  more  mysterious  appearaaee.  It  was  maiatained  that  tha 
vegetable  extract  was  only  the  medium  of  the  deadly  poison, 
and  that  the  urari  only  received  its  life-destroying  power 
through  the  addition  of  the  fangs  of  the  most  poisonous 
snakes,  poisonous  ants,  and  Cayenne  pepper.  None  of  these 
trarrellers  had  been  present  at  the  preparation  of  the  urari,. 
and  none  of  course  had  seen  the  ingredients  added  to  it. 
These  accounts  are  only  supported  by  the  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  Indiane,  whose  intwest  it  is  to  represent  the 
preparations  to  be  as  difficult  as  possible. 

To  test  the  respective  value  of  these  different  accoupts,  my 
late  brother.  Sir  Bob^  Sehombmrgk,  felt  induced,  on  his  first 
expedition  to  the  interior  of  British  Oviaaa,  to  give  this  sub- 
ject his  closest  attention.  Already,  on  the  Upper  Buponuai, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  one  part  of  his  wish  fulfilled  in 
getting  at  least  a  botanieal  knowledge  of  the  daoigerouB  plant 
which  gives  the  main  ingredient  lor  the  pieparation  of  ih» 
urari.  In  the  Wapisiana  settlement,  Aripai,  on  the  Bupununi,. 
in  S**  north  latitude,  he  was  informed  that  the  i^ant  was  fouiui 
growing  in  the  Canuku  Mountanis,  distant  about  one  and  a 
half  day*s.  journey  from  Aripai.  Aeeoospanied  by  some 
Indians  he  went  to  the  place.  After  a  wearisoflM  raar<di  ikey 
reached  the  mountains  near  Mamesna,  a  Wapisiana  settleBaeat^i 
where  they  stayed  all  night,  and  where  to  his  great  joy  he 
found  an  inhabitant  who  not  only  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  place  where  the  phmt  grew,  hut  who  also  understood  the 
preparation  of  the  urari.  He  waa  quite  wilUog  to  bring  him 
bark  and  branches  of  Ihe  plant  in  any  quantity,  bat  refused  t» 
bring  my  brother  to  the  place  when  the  piwat  was  growing. 
Only  rich  presents  woekl  at  ket  induce  him  to  aet  as  a  guide* 
The  next  morning  the^  set  eat,  and  after  greet  dilficalties,  th*> 
road  winding  tiirough  a  very  stetty  country,  they  Aisooveted 
the  first  plant.  Altboqgh  this  neither  showed  flower  nor 
fruit,  my  brother  recogaiaed  ib  it  a  eew  speeies  oi  Stiydmoe 
(wliich  he  named  Stryehnos  toufera).  No  persuasion  would 
induce  the  Indian  to  prepara  the  uraii  in  the  preseaee  of  agr 
brother.  During  the  second  expedition  of  my  brother  up  ih» 
Essequibo,  he  had  an  opportetdty  to  visit  the  legiona  ol  the- 
Urari  plant.  During  his  vtay  in  Pirara,  a  Maeasi  settlensee*». 
Iflt.  8^  88'  N.,  long.  59°  16'  W.,  he  waa  informed  that  near  the 
Oaauku  Mountains  a  Maeusi  Indian  waa  living,  who  was  knowia 
as  ibe  most  renowned  preparer  of  the  urari  in  the  whele  tribe. 
He  inquired  after  him,  and  he  was  aneceesful  in  penroadiBg 
him  to  prepare  the  poison  in  his  psesenoe.  In  the  oompany  of 
the  poison-preparer  he  made  first  an  excursion  to  the  weetena 
part  of  the  Canuku  Mountains,  where  it  was  said  the  plant  wae 
also  in  existence,  not  only  to  get  from  there  the  material  to 
prepare  the  deadly  extract,  but  also  to  try  whether  he  could, 
see  ihe  plant  in  flower.  The  FlamlkipaDg  was  abovt  eightoan 
niilee  in  a  south-east^ly  dirsction  firon  the  plaee  he  was  sday- 
ing  at.  Under  the  same  difficulties  which  I  ezperieneed  aft«« 
Wards,  Ihey  reached  the  finrt  plants ;  and  altlioagh  he  loeni^ 
them  without  flowers,  he  saw  the  fruit,  whiidx  oonflrmed  ly« 
supposition  of  its  being  a  Stryehnes.  After  oolleeting  seme  ef 
the  neoessaiy  bark  of  the  Urari  plant,  only  taken  ftom  seek 
plants  as  were  in  full  sap,  they  retoned  to  Pirara. 

The  preparation  of  the  poison  was  d^yed  lor  some  days,  ae 
the  preparer  of  urari  tflated  that  to  enable  him  to  produee  the 
poison  he  had  to  subject  himself  to  a  strict  faating.  During  thai 
time  a  notorious  chief,  named  Kaaaima,  from  the  Bupmmni^ 
arrived  in  Pirara,  who  persuaded  the  preparer  of  the  nraai  te 
withdraw  his  promise  to  prepare  the  poison  in  the  pteMnee  oC 
my  brother.  The  Indian  with  great  encsrgy  ashed  my  brotlier 
to  return  the  bark  of  the  Stryehnos,  to  which  request  my  brother 
of  course  did  not  accede,  taking  the  urari  bark  to  Fort  San 
Joaquim,  a  Brazilian  fort  on  the  BiverBio  Bnmeo,  which  place 
the  expedition  exchanged  with  their  former  abode  in  Pirara. 
Here  my  brother  undertook  to  make  an  experiment  himself  to 
extraet  the  poison  from  the  bark  of  Stryehnos  toxifera  alone. 
For  that  purpose  he  took  2  lbs.  of  bark,  which  he  pounded,  put 
it  into  a  pot,  adding  to  it  a  gallon  of  water.  He  let  this  re- 
main twenty  hours,  putting  the  half  of  the  extract — ^whicfa 
already  had  assumed  a  brown  colour — ^into  another  pot,  boiling' 
it  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  took  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and 
during  this  process  the  remaining  extract  was  added.  Two- 
fowls  were  wounded  and  the  poison  inserted — one  in  the  foot^ 
the  other  in  the  neck.  The  effect  of  the  poison  appeared  after 
the  lapse  of  five  minutes ;  yet  the  second — ^wounded  in  the 
neck — died  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  the  other  in  the  twenty, 
eighth  after  the  wounding.  This  was  a  sure  proof  that  the 
Stryehnos  toxifera  alone,  and  without  the  admixture  of  other 
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ingndteti,  developeB  the  deadly  properties,  and  that  aU  other 
additioBe  are  not  esiential  to  the  streogth  of  the  urari.  The 
boiliBg-down  of  the  poison  was  fiuBhed  in  seven  honro,  while 
it  tains  the  Indians  more  than  forty-eighl  hours,  which 
aeooimta  for  the  slower  effect  the  poison  took  which  was  pre- 
psied  bj  my  brother ;  the  continned  boiling,  of  course,  ooneen- 
tratiug  the  extract.  The  eoloor  of  my  bro^r's  extract  was  a 
Ughi-brown,  niiile  that  of  the  Maeusi  Indians  was  almost  pitch- 
black,  probably  from  the  admiztore  of  the  other  ingredients. 

This  vegetable  poison  is  known  by  several  tribes  of  the 
Indians  between  tiie  Amazon  Biver  and  the  Orinoco;   yet 
alinost  every  tribe  differs  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  the 
^ame,  bat  also  in  the  ingredients  used.    This  manifold  pre- 
paration is  alio  the  cause  that  with  almost  every  tribe  engaged 
in  the  pmiparation  ol  the  nrari,  the  strength  and  time  in  which 
the  poiaon  operates  are  different.    I  hav«  aheady  observed  that 
the  existence  ol  the  most  vigorons  plants  of  the  Strychnos 
ioxi/eta  is  limited  to  some  localities  within  the  gronnd  which 
is  iahabited  by  the  Maensi  Indians,  and  that  may  also  be  the 
•evme  why  these  are  generally  consideped  eveirywhere  the  pre- 
pasets  of  the  strongest  poison.    The  arrow-poison  of  the  tribes 
'On  the  Amaaon,  Bio  Negro,  and  Orinoco,  which  came  into  oar 
possession  through  chMiee,  only  operates  after  the  lapse  of 
(three  to  seven  honrs ;  that  of  the  M^Boais  prodaeed  the  death- 
stragglee  in  as  many  minntes.    This  renowned  strength  of  the 
nrari  of  the  Maoiisi  Indians  brings  whole  caravans  of  Indians 
from  tbe  Bio  Negro,  Orinooo,  xad  even  from  the  Amazon 
River  to  tha  Oannka  Moontains,  to  ezohange  the  arari  with 
-the  inhaMtants  for  other  articles.    Von  ICartins  gives  as  an 
acconnt  ol  the  i«»paration  ol  poison  ol  the  tribes  of  Jaris, 
Passes,  Teconaa,  and  othen  on  ti»e  Amazon  and  Tnpara.   The 
^raveUar  Poeping  gives  a  deeeription  of  the  vegetable  poison  in 
Pern  and  Chili,  and  Homboldt  of  the  same  aa  prepared  in 
Esmevalda,  on  the  Orinoco.    Every  one  of  ti»ese  tribes  ase, 
according  to  the  accounts,  quite  different  ingredients.     My 
brother,  on  a  visit  to  the  mission  of  Esmeraldar—lat.  8^  11'  N., 
long.  66*  3'  W.— ^lieh  was  so  floorishing  when  Humboldt  was 
there — found  only  one  family  remaining.    The  old  patriarch 
told  him  that  he  had  exchanged  his  arrow-poison  with  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  territory  near  the  Bivers  Paramn  and 
Yentaari,  especially  from    the   Guinaus    and  ICaiongkongs. 
Both  tribes  which  had  been  visited  by  my  brother  call  the 
-arrow-poison  **  Cumarawa  "  and  "  Makuri ;  "  but  even  these 
tribes  prefer  the  urari  prepared  by  the  Maepsis  to  ittkeAx  own, 
4he  latter  effecting  the  quickest  operation.* 
(To  be  eontinaed.) 

THE  SPUBIOUS  MAY  DUKE  GHEBBY. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  this  deformed  worthless  C%eRy 
lias  not  been  the  subject  of  a  note  from  some  ol  your  leading 
writers  long  since.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  increase  of 
:late,  to  snch  an  extent  indeed  as  to  call  for  instant  measures 
being  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  its  farther  propagation.  Just  now 
Mng  the  time  for  budding,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  it ;  but  I  much  deplore  not  bong  in  a  position  to 
offer  a  positive  guide,  to  en^le  a  person  about  to  bod  to  be 
<eertain  wliether  he  is  woiking  the  right  or  wrong  witfaont  the 
fruit  being  present.  WhetiiM  it  is  a  sp<»t  I  know  not,  bat 
^e  fact  that  it  is  increasing  is  too  apparent,  and  when  planted 
for  a  real  May  Duke  it  is  disappointmg  indeed.  On  a  person 
going  to  a  nursery  to  purchase  a  tree,  should  Hhete  be  this 
iastttd  axnongst  tibem  it  will  sure  to  be  the  first  to  attract  the 
Attention  of  the  buyer  as  being  a  *'  healthy  promising  trae." 
"We  planted  two  supposed  Uay  Dukes  with  other  Cherries  a 
'isw  years  since ;  one,  the  true  variety,  has  produced  crops  lor 
the  last  tliree  seasons,  the  other  just  a  sprinkling,  ripening,  if 
«t  all,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  true  variety.  I  say,  if 
•at  all,  lor  it  olten  occurs  that  but  half  ol  the  Irait  do  so,  the 
•other  half  remaining  quite  greoti  or  yellow ;  and  then  to  eat 
them  is  simi^y  impossible,  so  acid  and  bitter  are  they.  Bear 
-in  mind,  I  am  not  making  a  mistake,  it  is  not  any  ol  the  later 
Bakes.  I  have  olten  lound,  especially  in  bush  trees,  a  rangle 
branch,  or  two  or  three,  even  hall  or  more  of  a  tree,  bad, 
while  the  other  part  has  been  good,  and  vice  versA,  but  I  always 
landed  the  good  to  be  somewhat  more  acid  than  Iron  trees 
^at  were  wholfy  good. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  I  am  confident  ol— viz.,  it  being 


, I «<  OBekMnffiirliMi  4h»l|MuU  «sk«Wi  tfte Mia1)Mt«d  and 

'dii^aroiu  blow-pipM,  whioli  are  made  oat  of  a  remarbiWa  ^limt  BMd  (Anm- 


k  Sohombiugku)  whioh  is  foand  on  the  riyer  Pamaa;  it  grova  to  an 
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mnah  the  stvonger  grower,  the  budder  will  naturally  take 
its  shoots  before  those  of  a  weaker  one  for  his  buds ;  hence 
this  variety  being  now  so  prevalent.  There  is  Ijhis  again — the 
bods  are  gwaesaUy  taken  in  nuxeeries  from  young  trees,  and* 
fruit  being  absent,  tl^ore  is  nothing  to  show  whether  one 
is  working  good  or  bad  stock.  Selaotiog  the  strongest  shoota 
year  after  year  has  been  the  means  of  substituting  for  the  good, 
moderate-growing  May  Duke,  a  worthless  fruit  no  better  than 
the  wild  Gheny  of  our  woods.  The  end  will  be,  if  not  at  once 
looked  to,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  good  May 
Duke.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  that  buds  should  only 
be  taken  from  old  trees  that  are  known  to  be  good.  I  well 
remember  helping  to  plant  a  plantation  ol  young  treat  of 
May  Dukes  in  my  father's  garden,  many  of  which  turned  out 
to  be  quite  worthless  in  this  way ;  but  I  believe,  if  I  reeoUeot 
rightly,  he  was  of  opinion  that  tiiey  would  eventually  coma 
good,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  if  he  realised  his  hope. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
are  able  to  verily  this  expectation.--^.  TivXiOR,  MasBgwyims, 
South  Wales, 

[We  have  ourselves  known  nuiaery  stock  of  Biganeaua  baing 
very  much  mixed  through  scions  being  taken  ^om  a  strong- 
growing  wilding  on  whioh  the  bod  had  failed,  and  whioh  had 
been  left  to  grow  as  if  it  had  been  a  budded  plant.  Nursery- 
man cannot  be  too  caiaful  in  this  respect.-— Ens.  J.  or  H.] 

GAZANIA  SPLEKDBNS  OB  BIGENfS. 

Whatever  disadvantages  may  attend  a  duH,  cold,  and  late 
spring,  there  are  certain  plants  which  are  benefited  by  a  mild 
winter.  On  all  aides  we  hear  of  Caloeola«iag  standing  un- 
injured, and  a  friend  ol  mine  in  tiie  west  of  England*informs 
me  that  a  Scarlet  Geranium  in  a  rustic  vaee  fully  exposed  has 
stood  the  cold  and  is  now  in  full  flower.  Such,  however,  waa 
not  the  eaae  in  the  majority  of  places,  for  the  wet  killed  the 
plants  whi^e  the  frost  was  not  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  that 
result;  nevertheless,  many  plants  passed  through  the  last 
winter  with  little  injury.  A  number  of  New  Zealand  Yeronioaa 
growing  hern  against  a  low  wall,  and  which  we  have  slightly 
protected  in  most  winters,  have  survived  without  any  su<dL 
covering  and  are  flowering  freely,  while  the  plants  are  robust 
and  healthy.  Other  plants  of  the  same  kind  fully  exposed 
were  also  uninjured,  but  lat«r  in  blooming. 

My  purnose  now,  however,  is  to  call  attention  to  a  plant 
whi<m  with  some  has  been  a  great  favourite  in  theparierre, 
while  it  has  been  unduly  condenmed  by  others.  Those  who 
want  early  bloom  have,  in  general,  jost  reason  to  complain  of 
it,  but  for  a  late  display  it  is  sjl  that  could  be  desired.  In  the 
present  seaaon  we  had  it  in  all  its  beai^  e«^  in  June,  and 
tfaepe  were  flowers  out  in  May,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  The  plant  reieirred  to  is  Gaxania  rigens  or 
splendens,  which  is  much  more  easiW  managed  than  many 
anppose,  as  it  is  nearly  as  hardy  sa  w  Calceolaria,  and  not 
snhject  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  47U)g-off  to  which  that 
once-popnlar  plant  is  liable  in  so  many  plMoes.  On  a  gravelled 
terrace  here  we  have  a  number  of  small  beds  raised  about 
10  inebes  by  rustic  woodwork,  and  to  overhang  this  woodwork 
we  usually  plant  some  suitable  trailing  plant;  last  year 
Qaaania  rigens  was  employed  on  four  of  the  beds,  and  suc- 
oaeded  as  well  as  usual  daring  Uie  sBTatner  and  early  autumn 
months.  As  the  latter  were  mild  and  wet,  and  the  Gazania 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  injunr  from  the  cold,  it  was  allowed 
to  remain,  and  is  now  one  of  the  gayest  plants.  The  healthy 
green  foliage  is  studded  with  star-like  blossoms  of  bright 
orange,  and  only  two  or  three  plants  in  one  of  the  beds  have 
failed.  This,  of  courae,  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  winters 
whioh  this  plant  will  survive  unscathed  do  not  occur  more 
than  once  in  five  or  six  years ;  still  it  is  possible  that  near  the 
coast  it  may  do  so  more  fwquently  than  inland,  and  where  it 
does  ao  it  ia  ol  great  beauty,  and  well  deserves  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  favour. 

There  are  other  places  than  the  flower  bed  where  it  may  be 
tamed  to  account.  The  rockeiy  would  seem  to  be  a  more 
fitting  plase  for  it  than  the  flower  bed,  becanse  its  failure  on 
UiA  mixed  rookwork  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  as 
whan  a  broken  edging  of  a  flower  hod  had  to  be  repaired  by 
plants  ol  a  smaller  kind.  Moreover,  I  think  the  rockery  is  a 
more  likely  place  for  it  to  escape  injory,  lor  it  will  probably 
be  drier  than  a  dower  bed.  In  the  case  of  our  plants  that 
ai^ly  passed  through  the  long  wet  winter  of  1873,  they  were 
growing  on  a  raised  bed  on  d^  gronnd,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
topshoqg  over  the  sidas;  and  as  the  frost  was  at  m  time  snfll- 
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•iently  severe  to  deeiroy  the  steme  of  the  paler-iepaled  FachsuB 
growing  in  the  same  bed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  drynees  and 
elevation  had  a  oondderable  inflnenee  in  the  matter.  Gen- 
tanrea  candidiBsima  has  stood  many  years  in  a  similar  position, 
withstanding  rather  severe  winters.  Those  who  have  plants 
of  this  Gazania  ocoapying  dry  sheltered  position  ought  not  to 
be  in  any  hurry  to  remove  them  in  aatnmn,  for  they  may  prove 
nsefnl  at  a  time  when  bedding  plants,  so  called,  are  far  from 
plentiful. — J.  Bobbon. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS- 
We  are  informed  that  Mb.  Pbabson,  of  Chilwell,  was 
80  gratified  by  the  display  of  Gebinitjms  which  was  made  at 
the  last  meeting  at  South  Kensington,  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  he  offered,  that  he  has  decided  to  offer  a  similar  set  of 
prizes  next  year. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Manchbstbb  Intsbnatioral 

HoBTicuLTUBAii  EXHIBITION,  to  be  held  in  September,  will  be 
opened  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  the  3rd  of  that  month,  and 
that  he  will  also  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner  in  the  City  Hall. 

MxsBBS.  J.  Wkees  a  Co.  have  jast  issued  an  Illus- 

TBATED  Book  or  Designs  roB  Hobticultubal  Buildinos,  in  a 
very  tasteful  style.  These  designs  are  in  chromo-lithography, 
and  are  shown  in  connection  with  the  dwelling  houses  to  whidi 
they  are  to  be  attached.  Besides  the  chromo-lithographs,  there 
are  numerous  other  lithographic  illustrations  of  every  imagin- 
able form  of  glass  structures. 


TACSONIA  MANICATA  (Gauntletted  Tacsonia). 

The  PasBionworts  comprise  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  of 
tropical  climbers,  but  there  are  few,  even  of  the  tender 
species,  which  surpass  or  equal  in  beauty  this  magnificent 
plant.  Although  it  is  brought  to  us  from  equatorial  regions, 
yet,  from  the  altitude  at  which  it  is  found  growing  (often 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  it  is  a  greenhouse 
eUmber. 

In  their  habit  of  growth  the  Tacsonias  resemble  verv  doeely 
the  common  Passion-flowers,  being,  like  most  of  them,  of 
vigorous  growth,  the  shoots  extending  10  or  20  feet  in  a  season, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  plant.  The  resemblance  between 
the  two  genera  is  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  some  of  the  most 
acute  botanists  of  the  present  day  are  unable  to  give  the  pre- 
cise grounds  for  the  separation  of  the  Tacsonias  from  the  true 
Passion-flowers.  « 

This  leads  us  to  the  botanical  structure  of  the  plants  of  this 
order,  which  is  too  remarkable  to  allow  of  being  passed  over ; 
and  as  the  Tacsonias  possess  its  chief  characteristics,  our 
illustration  will  serve  as  the  text  of  our  remarks.  The  climb- 
ing stems  (which  are  somewhat  rounded,  and  not  four-sided, 
as  in  T.  pinnatistipula),  and  three-lobed  foliage,  do  not  claim 
any  special  notice,  unless  it  be  to  point  out  the  glands  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  leafstalks,  and  which  are  found  in  most 
Passion-flowers.  Occasionally  they  are  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  near  its  junction  with  the  petiole,  and  sometimes  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf.  These  glands,  although  not  conspicuous, 
are  easily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  small  greenish  yellow  projections  rough  to  the  touch. 
TUe  stipules,  or  small  wing-like  expansions  at  the  foot  of  the 
leafstalk,  are  another  peculiarity  of  the  true  Passion-flowers. 
In  T.  pinnatistipula  they  are  deeply  divided,  as  the  specific 
name  implies ;  and  in  T.  manicata  they  are  toothed  in  a 
crested  manner. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  however, 
centres  in  their  elegant  flowers.  These  are,  at  a  glance,  seen 
to  consist  of  ten  segments  or  divisions,  the  lower  portions  of 
which  are  united  into  a  tube,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  three 
leaf-like  bodies  termed  bracts.  These  bracts,  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraving,  are  common  not  only  to  the  Tacsonias, 
but  also  to  nearly  all  the  other  Passion-flowers,  though  in  a 
few  species  they  are  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  below 
the  flower,  and  are  extremely  small.  In  one  or  two  species 
they  are  cut  into  hair-like  segments,  and  give  a  veiy  interest- 
ing appearance  to  the  flower,  as  in  the  P.  oiliata  and  P.  foetida. 
These  bracts  are  not  much  larger  in  T.  manicata  than  in 
many  other  Passionworts ;  but  from  the  shortness  of  the  tube, 
which  is  almost  concealed  when  the  flower  is  expanded,  "  it 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  an  arm  thrust  into  a  large 
loose  glove ; "  from  whidb  circumstance  it  is  presumed  that 
Jussieu  gave  it  its  specific  name  of  manicate,  or  gauntletted. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  real 


nature  of  the  coloured  portions  of  the  flower.  Lindley  eon* 
siders  the  five  outer  segments  to  be  the  true  calyx,  and  the  five 
inner  ones  as  the  corolla ;  whilst  others  look  on  the  filaments, 
or  ray-like  appendages,  as  the  true  petals,  and  consider  all  the 
segments  as  sepals.  Each  segment  of  the  outer  series  is  ter- 
minated by  a  horn-like  process,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  keel-like  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  sepals.  The 
inner  segments,  which  we  will  call  the  petals,  are  rather 
broader  and  more  rounded  at  their  ends. 


TACflonift  int*i1ff>tft  i 

The  remarkable  appendages  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
petal,  and  which  are  termed  the  rays  or  crown,  vaiy  exoeed- 
ugly  in  the  different  species.  In  the  Tacsonia  manicata  they 
are  very  short  and  tooth-like,  and  are  arranged  in  two  concen- 
tric series ;  but  in  some  of  the  Passion-flowers  these  filaments 
are  nearly  as  long  as  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  az« 
grouped  in  four  or  five  rings,  the  innermost  series  being 
generally  much  the  shortest.  They  are  regarded  as  modifica- 
tions of  the  petals,  between  which  and  the  stamens  they  are 
probably  intermediate  in  their  nature.  The  stamens  are  mon- 
adelphous — that  is,  the  stalks  supporting  the  anthers  are  united 
into  a  tube,  above  which  is  borne  the  ovary  seated  on  a  long 
stalk,  which  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx-tube.  Both  tlie 
anthers  and  stigmas  are  xmusually  large,  and  the  pollen  or 
farina  from  the  former  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
microscopic  objects  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Each  grain  of 
pollen  appears,  when  viewed  under  a  rather  high  power,  as  a 
spherical  body  covered  with  a  delicate  network,  and  bursting 
by  opercula,  or  lids,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  four,  to  allo-w 
of  the  protrusion  of  the  pollen-tubes.  The  fruit  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  the  plant.  In  Tacsonia  pinnatisti- 
pula it  is  6  or  6  inches  in  circumference,  spherical,  and  when 
ripe  of  a  yellow  tint,  hanging  by  the  very  long  peduncle  to 
which  the  remains  of  the  flower  are  usually  atttushed.  The 
seeds  are  surrounded  with  a  pulpy  arillus  of  an  edible  nature, 
especially  in  a  few  species,  which  are  not  unfrequently  culti- 
vated  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit,  as  P.  edulis  and  P.  quad- 
rangularis. 

T.  manicata  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  either  of  the  old 
wood  in  spring  or  of  short  young  shoots  in  summer,  under  a 
bell-glass  with  a  little  bottom  heat.  When  grown  under  glass 
most  of  the  Tacsonias  will  ripen  seed,  from  which  they  may  be 
readily  increased. 

The  specific  name  has  been  already  explained ;  the  name  of 
the  genus  appears  to  be  a  latinised  form  of  Taeso,  that  bgr 
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wMeh  the  plants  are  known  in  Pern.  There  ore  sei^eral  species 
besides  T.  manicata,  thoae  best  known  being  moUissima,  pin* 
natistiimla,  ptineepe,  and  grandis. 

We  mnst  not  omit  to  obaerYe  that  the  ahoota  of  the  Tao- 
soniaa  do  not  require  shortening,  but  if  they  are  too  erowded 
they  may  be  thiiDxied-oat  while  young.  When  the  growth  is 
too  rampant  and  steifle  of  blossoms,  a  flowering  habit  may 
often  be  indnoed  by  training  the  shoots  horizontally,  or  nearly 
BO.— W.  Thompson,  IjpnoicK— (English  Flower  Qarden,Itevited.) 

SOILS,  THEIR  VARIETY  AND  USES  IN 
VEGETATION. 

Thsbb  is,  perhaps,  no  term  that  oonveys  to  the  minds  of 
leaders  the  idea  of  a  greater  diversity  of  substances  than  the 
word  "soil."  I  will  not  enter  into  these,  bat  at  the  ontset 
state  my  intention  to  confine  the  remarks  made  to  that  enter 
covering  of  the  earth  which  sapports  vegetatioo,  and  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  welfare  aHke  of  the  animal  as  of  the 
vegetable  world.  It  is  the  part  it  plays  in  supporting  vege- 
tation, and  the  diversities  it  presents  in  the  different  legalities 
in  whioh  it  is  found,  to  which  I  shall  direct  attention  in  the 
following  remarks. 

Praiseworthy  as  undoubtedly  is  the  indnstiy  of  individuals 
or  of  communities  who  have  by  diligent  and  well-directed  cul- 
tivation rendered  a  piece  or  tract  of  land  highly  fertile  that 
was  ineviously  almost  sterile,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
there  are  tracts  where  Nature  in  a  long  course  of  years  has 
accumulated  an  amount  of  vegetable  wealth  which  it  is  not 
easy  by  artificial  means  to  store-up.  A  course  of  yearly  ma- 
nurings  will  render  a  piece  of  indifleient  land  fruitful,  but  it 
is  made  so  by  the  addition  it  yearly  receives,  and  if  left  to 
itsdi  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would  relapse,  certainly  not 
into  exactly  the  condition  in  which  it  was  originally,  but  into  one 
somewhat  approaching  it,  if  left  unaided  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.  Host  likely  the  additions  it  received  while  in  culti- 
vation would  have  their  influence  for  a  number  of  years ;  and 
if  the  superfluous  water  had  been  drained  away  in  something 
like  a  permanent  manner,  there  is  littie  doubt  tiiat  the  surface 
soil  would  have  undergone  a  change,  both  chemically  and 
msehanieaUy,  so  that  it  would  not  easily  revert  into  the  old 
condition ;  while  if  cultivation  were  continued  instead  of  left 
off,  the  piece  of  poor  unfertile  land  might  in  time  become  the 
reverse  of  what  U  once  was  by  the  aid  of  liberal  dressings  of 
substances  foreign  to  its  original  composition.  In  this,  in  a 
great  meesure,  lies  the  art  of  good  cultivation,  and  we  have 
not  to  go  far  in  most  neighbourhoods  to  see  examples  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  now  and^en  cases 
are  met  with  where  labour  and  material  also  may  be  said 
to  be  thrown  away;  and  even  in  gardening  I  do  not  think 
we  are  always  in  the  right  in  what  we  do  or  advise  in  the 
matter  of  soils  and  their  treatment.  But  before  embarking  in 
a  condemnation  of  a  system  that  is  recommended  by  so  many 
in  idmost  every  number  of  **  our  Journal,"  and  often  more 
than  once  in  the  same  paper,  it  will  be  as  well  to  make 
some  further  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  various  soils  the 
gardener  has  to  deal  with,  and  also  of  those  auxiliaries  to 
them  that  he  may  have  at  command,  but  of  course  in  a  smaller 
way. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  soil  of  a  given  dis- 
trict into  consideration,  we  shall  find  on  examining  it  that 
there  is  often,  but  not  always,  considerable  diversity  in  samples 
that  may  be  taken  from  spots  not  far  apart,  more  especially 
in  hilly  districts.  The  crown  of  the  hill  may  have  only  a  thin 
skin  or  covering  of  soil  bound  together  by  a  hard  wiry  kind 
of  grspBS  or  other  herbage,  while  at  the  base  of  that  hill,  perhaps 
not  a  stone*s  throw  off,  may  be  a  morass  with  several  feet 
deep  of  black  vegetable  matter  that  has  been  accumulating  for 
countless  ages,  and  is  still  increasing,  unless  disturbed  by  cul- 
tivation. Acting  as  a  sponge,  it  sucks  up  a  great  part  of  the 
water  the  hiU  is  charged  with,  and  remains  a  bog  that  would 
not  be  passable  by  either  man  or  animals  in  all  places  were  it 
not  for  the  thickly-woven  carpet  of  turf  or  other  herbage  which 
forms  its  outer  covering.  Such  places  are  becoming  fewer  as 
cultivation  extends ;  for  hj  draming  off  the  water  from  the 
level  alluded  to,  .and  subjecting  the  surface  to  cultivation,  by 
degrees  it  is  made  to  support  plants  widely  different  from  those 
natural  to  such  soils.  It  is  some  time  before  the  change 
finally  does  take  place,  but  hj  skilful  treatment  and  adapting 
the  ground  first  to  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  it  is  most  suit- 
able to,  it  is  by  degrees  brought  not  only  to  support  vege- 
tation of  another  kind,  but  to  enable  that  vegetation  to  flourish  i 


in  more  or  less  luxuriance.  The  accumulated  substances  in 
which  it  is  so  rich  are  not  so  easily  exhausted  as  a  soil  not 
previously  so  well  fed,  and  hence  its  staying  powers.  At  the 
same  time  let  it  be  folly  understood  that  such  a  soil  is  one 
not  usually  converted  to  garden  purposes,  although  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  orchards,  of  several  acres  in  extent  do 
pretty  well  on  such  a  soil,  kept  moderately  dry  by  deep  open 
ditches  from  12  to  20  feet  apiurt.  One  was  a  peaty  swamp  to 
which  salt  water  must  have  had  access,  and  probably  left  a 
seasoning  behind  it  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Planes^ 
<fec.,  than  such  soils  usually  are  where  the  morass  is  not  so 
formed. 

Taking  another  class  of  soil,  and  one  occupying  a  position 
in  a  valley  like  the  last,  but  not  usually  so  level,  we  find  the 
material  to  which  the  term  soil  is  usuidly  appUed  a  combination 
of  matters  in  which  stones,  from  the  size  of  a  orioket-baU  to 
that  of  a  bean,  form  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  and  these 
stones  are  all  rounded  like  the  pebbles  on  the  seashore.  An 
intermixture  of  a  little  fine  matter  gives  such  ground  a  certain 
degree  of  fertility,  but  the  inert  character  of  the  stones  deprives 
it  of  the  right  to  be  accounted  a  good  soil,  and  a  hungry  gravel 
is  the  name  often  given  it,  and  with  good  reason  too,  as  it  is 
often  an  ungrateful  soil  to  the  husbandman,  and  one  which 
he  dislikes  more  or  less  according  to  tiie  proportion  of  stones 
which  compose  it.  But  a  moderate  quantity  is  not  only  harm- 
less but  really  useful,  permitting  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate 
the  earth  by  their  always  remaining  the  same  size ;  whereas  the 
swelling  and  contracting  of  the  material  Eurrounding  them 
enables  the  air  to  penetrate  in  the  latter  condition.  A  certain 
amount  of  gravel  is  beneficial  to  most  soils ;  for  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  a  hard  piece  of  fiint  in  the  form  of  an  egg 
can  impart  nourishment  to  a  plant,  it  nevertheless  forms  a 
sort  of  nucleus  around  which  the  roots  of  plants  may  cling  and 
obtain  the  food  supplied  them  by  the  soil  which  surrounds 
them ;  and  stones  on  the  surface  help  materially  to  keep  in 
moisture  during  hot  sunmiers,  and  consequentiy  induce  the 
formation  of  roots  near  the  surface,  where  they  would  not  be 
without  some  such  covering.  Thus  we  must  not  altogether 
despise  the  gravelly  or  stony  soils  we  often  meet  with,  unless 
it  hiappen  that  these  graveLs  are  too  hot,  and,  maybe,  rest  on 
a  sort  of  pernicious  subsoil,  alike  obstructive  to  vegetation  and 
to  the  tools  of  the  cultivator.  But  extreme  cases  of  this  kind 
are  not  oonmion,  while  ordinazy  gravelly  soils  are  met  with  in 
many  places. 

We  now  come  to  the  soil  overlying  the  chalk  or  found  at 
its  base,  a  soil  much  more  productive  than  to  the  ordinazy 
observer  it  appears  to  be.  Containing,  as  it  does,  so  much 
calcareous  matter,  it  at  once  points  out  the  dass  of  plants  it  is 
adapted  for  and  the  contrary  kind.  Strange  to  say,  although 
chalk  in  itself  is  destitute  of  water,  or  nearly  so,  tiie  soil  or 
coating  by  which  it  is  often  so  thinly  concealed  from  the  open 
air  is  far  from  being  light,  open,  and  poroos ;  and  we  not 
unusually  meet  with  a  stiff  day  or  stiff  loam  at  the  base  of 
chalk  hills,  where  the  chalk  itself  does  not  embody  suffident 
fiinty  matter  to  render  it  otherwise.  Chalk  is  usually  met 
with  in  hills  and  often  to  a  great  depth ;  but  in  some  neigh- 
bourhoods, as  in  Hertforddiire,  it  often  descends  into  the 
valleys,  the  soil  that  overlies  it  producing  good  crops  of  cereals 
and  otiier  things;  and  there  are  some  good  gardens  met 
with  on  such  soils,  the  whole  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  appearing  to 
fiourish  well  on  a  soil  of  this  description.  In  colour  it  is  often 
a  palish  yellow  tinge,  never  red  nor  brown,  and  when  of  good 
depth  it  forms  an  excellent  soil  for  most  cultural  purposes. 
But  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  of  late  as  to  its 
suitability  for  Grape  culture.  On  this  head,  however,  some- 
thing may  be  said  hereafter,  and  I  shall  for  the  present  pass 
on  to  another  kind  of  soil,  expecting  to  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  again. 

'  Another  description  of  soil,  and  that  very  widely  distributed, 
4s  one  that  overlies  the  sandstone  and  has  been  more  or  less 
incorporated  with  it.  Water  is  usually  found  at  an  easy  depth 
in  a  soil  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  wet  one,  while 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fertile  we  have,  supporting 
in  a  flourishing  state  a  greater  number  of  plants  that  conduce 
to  our  welfare  than  any  other  previously  mentioned.  ^  Large 
portions  of  the  centre  of  England  consiBt  of  soil  having  an 
origin  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  met  with  dsewhere  as  well.  In 
some  cases  the  rock  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ally come  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  gone;  in  others  the  harder 
parts  only  exist,  and  these  waste  more  or  less  slowly  as 
years  pass  on.  Many  of  the  soils  having  this  as  a  base  are 
exceedmgly  productive  and  adapted  to  most  kinds  of  crops, 
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but  there  are  few  plots  of  H  now  to  be  met  wiih  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Past  generations  as  well  as  the  present  have  had 
their  eyes  open  in  seleeting  the  most  produotiTe  land,  aad  a 
large  proportion  of  this  was  enelosed  at  an  early  period  of  this 
eonntry^s  occapation. 

Decomposed  sandstone  supports  most  of  the  important 
timber  trees  we  have,  and  that  to  a  IsTgersise  than  other  soils, 
when  the  oireamstanees  ate  eqaal ;  and  in  gardening  it  seems 
to  hold  a  medixmi  position  between  soils  eontaining  a  large 
amoimt  of  caioaraoos  matter  and  the  pealy  ones  pceTioosly 
aliaded  to,  in  snoh  a  way  that  most  of  the  plants  of  these 
extremes  will  thrive,  and  that  well  too,  on  the  stratum  that 
was  onoe  a  sandstone.  Witness  the  excrilent  beds  of  Rhodo- 
denc^ns  and  other  plants  of  a  hke  kind  met  with  on  soils 
differing  in  outward  appearanoe  widely  from  peat,  while  at  Um 
same  time  the  Tew,  Janiper,  and  other  plants  usually  met  with 
on  chalky  or  limestone  soils  are  also  equally  thriving ;  and  I 
have  a  strong  impression  the  best  Qr^»es,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  obtained  from  soils  of  this  eharaeter,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  about  lime  rubbish  and  the  other  hundred- 
and-one  substances  used  as  eomponents  of  the  Vine  border. 
On  this  head,  however,  i>erhaps  someone  else  will  gi^  us  an 
opinion.  I  am  eertsudy  of  opinion  that  meet  kinds  of  vege- 
tables like  it  well — Oelery,  Lettuce,  the  Strawberry,  Potatoes, 
and  most  other  crops,  unless  it  be  Cabbages  aad  Ontons,  which 
I  imagine  prefer  the  calcareous  soil  previously  alluded  to. 
Of  course  tiisre  are  differences  in  the  eharaeter  of  soils  of  the 
kind  now  spoken  of.  Borne  I  have  met  with  much  more 
open  than  others,  these  evidently  suffer  more  from  diy  summers 
than  others  do ;  others,  again,  mwging  fast  into  the  stiff  loam, 
or  even  clay.  To  this  class  perhaps  tiie  application  of  lime 
might  be  of  service.  But  judgment  is  required  here,  and  I  am 
not  sure,  as  stated  in  the  eariy  part  of  tlds  article,  tiiat  we  do 
not  often  act  improperly  in  some  of  our  mixtures. 

We  now  come  to  that  <dass  of  soil  which  is  far  more  afcused 
than  it  deserves  to  be,  *'  a  stiff  loamy  soil.**  Somehow  this 
soil  is  more  found  fkult  with  than  it  deserves  to  be,  owing 
to  m(»e  labour  being  required  in  its  cultivation  and  its  un- 
pleasantness in  wet  weather,  but  it  is  not  an  ungrateful  soil,  and 
possibly  gives  a  better  per-eentage  for  the  value  of  the  manure 
put  upon  it  than  any  other,  as  anything  applied  is  not  easily 
washed  out  of  it  by  rains.  As  a  soil  adapted  for  tillage,  it  is 
one  that  usually  withstands  hot  diy  weather  better  than  most 
others,  and  supports  vegetation  in  such  times  with  less  flag- 
ging than  wo  often  see  in  other  soils.  There  are  numerous 
breadths  of  stiff  soils  scattered  aU  over  the  kingdom.  The 
London  and  Wealden  days  are  proverbial,  while  other  districts 
have  their  tracts  of  stiff  heavy  land.  It  is  not  always  in  the 
TaHeys  where  it  is  to  be  found.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
prevail  most  in  gently  undulating  countries,  leaving  the  steep 
hiQs  and  level  plains  for  other  kinds  of  soil,  although  now 
ftnd  then  it  is  met  witii  there  also,  but  that  is  the  exception 
«nd  not  the  rule.  The  general  character  of  such  land,  how- 
ever, does  not  unfit  it  for  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
gentle  incline  and  other  inequalities  favour  draining;  and 
the  use  of  tiic  plough,  as  well  as  that  of  vdiicles,  is  not  im- 
peded by  steep  hills,  while  it  also  possesses  other  advantages 
that  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter. — J.  Bobsok. 


TOADS  IK  THE  GARDBN. 

lUirr  persons  have  a  loathing  of  this  really  intereeting,  but 
«ertainlv  not  handsome,  Bufo,  the  result  of  superstition  or 
want  of  education.  It  is  time  we  learned  that  they  cannot 
bite  any  more  than  a  snake,  and  if  the^  could,  that  Ute  would 
l>^  equally  harmless.  We  suppose  the  fiction  that  they  eany 
a  jewel  in  their  head  is  no  longer  believed,  Shakespeare  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  yet  the  latter  is  more  true  than 
the  former— indeed  it  is  half  true.  Th^  carry  two ;  their 
«yee,  at  least,  are  as  bright  as  any  jewels  that  ever  sparkled  in 
a  diadem.  Thsy  are  the  most  innocent  of  creatures  that  ever 
ate  indisoiiminately  anything  that  bad  lifs  that  tiiey  could 
flwuUow  that  e«me  within  reach.  They  are  worth  more  per  head 
to  the  horticulturist  than  chickens,  even  allowing  that  chickens 
did  not  scratch ;  and  to  put  our  readers  thorooghly  in  good 
humour  with  these  inseot-devourers,  we  reivoduoe  the  fouow- 
ing  stozT  by  Dr.  Harris :  —Be  supposed  ttie  odour  of  the 
fiquasb  tmg  fCozeus  tristis)  would  protect  it  from  the  toad ; 
and  to  test  the  matter  he  offered  one  to  a  grave-looking  Bufo, 
under  a  Cabbage.  He  seized  it  eagerly,  but  spit  it  oat  instantly, 
reared  up  on  his  hind  Isgs  and  put  his  fxcmi  leet  on  top  of  his 
head  for  an  instant  as  if  in  pain,  and  then  " 


the  garden  in  a  seriss  of  the  greatest  leaps  a  toad  ever  made. 
Perhaps  the  bug  bit  the  biter.  Not  satisfied  with  this  Dr. 
Harris  hunted  up  another  toad,  which  lived  under  the  piazza, 
and  always  sunned  himseif  in  one  place  in  the  grass,  and 
offered  him  a  squash  bog,  which  he  took  and  swallowed,  wink- 
ing in  a  very  satisfied  masiier.  Twenty  other  fine  bugs  followed 
the  firat  in  a  few  moments,  with  no  difllsolty  or  hesitation  in 
the  taking  or  swallowing,  thaugh  from  the  wriggling  and  eoa- 
tortions,  it  appeared  their  eomers  did  not  set  well  within. 
The  stock  of  bugs  then  being  exhausted,  a  colony  of  smooth 
black  larvA  was  found  in  a  White  3irch,  aach  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  over  one  hundred  of  these  were 
fed  to  the  waiting  toad.  Toudiing  one  of  them  with  the  end 
<k  a  straw  it  would  coil  around  it,  and  then  when  shaken  be- 
feae  him  be  would  seize  sod  swallow  it,  at  first  eagerly,  but 
with  diminiahed  zest  as  the  number  insieasad,  until  it  became 
neeessasy  to  rub  the  worm  against  his  lips  tor  some  time  before 
he  eould  decide  about  it.  He  would  then  take  it  and  sit  with 
his  lips  ajar  for  a  short  tioas,  gathering  strength  and  resolu- 
tien,  and  then  swallow  by  a  desperate  effort.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing what  the  number  or  result  would  have  been  as  the  dinner 
bell  Tta^  as  the  lOlst  disappeased,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
meal  he  had  retired  to  his  hole,  nor  did  he  a^^pear  for  four 
days  in  his  sunning  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  slept  well, 
bat  there  might  have  basn  uUfioLimaxm.-^WaUm  Bural.) 


GERMAN  INSECTICIDE. 
In  No.  640  of  Tna  Joubnal  or  Biomwuvsv^Mf  Ac,  page  13, 
you  write :— "  We  should  be  obliged  by  particulars  of  a  solu- 
tion that  will  destroy  aphis  and  not  discolour  the  woodwork, 
Ao,"  1  take  the  liberty  to  lecommend  to  yon  the  new  iofieeti- 
cidum,  sold  by  Peter  Smith  <fe  Co.,  at  Hamburgh,  Hopfenmarkt, 
No.  27.  The  bottle  containing  more  than  1  lb.  (German), 
costs  28.  64.  letail.  I  use  it  in  waahing  and  brushing  all  the 
vinery— viz.,  the  woodwork,  tiie  glass,  the  walls,  the  stems  of 
the  Vines,  both  for  cleaning  these  aad  destroying  insects,  dis- 
solving thirty  grains  of  the  inseoticidum  in  one  litre  of  hot  water. 
Aa  soon  as  a  part  of  the  house  is  brushed  I  give  a  good  syring- 
ing with  clean  water.  Without  iaj  oring  the  most  tender  foliage. 
I  use  it  to  destroy  all  insects  infestiag  plants,  including  grubs, 
dissolving  twenty  grains  (as  nmeh  as  the  volumen  of  a  walnut) 
in  one  htre  of  hot  watsr.— £.  K.,  a  GermcM  Reader. 


THE  HABIT  OF  THE  RATA  (Metbosidebos  robusta). 
Bt  T.  Kibk,  F.Ii.S. 
^  [BMdtatiomtkeAiukiMdXiirtiiiito.] 

Thb  oceonrenoe  of  several  climbing  apeeias  of  Metrosideros 
in  New  Zealand,  eeuplsd,  peihsps,  with  the  native  ai^lioation 
of  the  name  '*  Rata  "  to  the  majority  of  species  both  scaadent 
and  evset,  has  led  to  a  sLogular  error  in  cmineetion  with  the 
form  now  under  consideration,  affording  a  marked  instanae  of 
the  readiness  with  which  wroneous  statemants  relative  to 
natural  phenomena  are  accepted  and  repeated,  although  the 
exercise  of  a  smaU  amoont  of  observation  would  suffice  to 
detect  the  fallacy. 

Few  persons  can  have  traivelled  amongst  settlers  iu  a  fosest 
district  in  the  north  without  having  their  attention  attracted 
by  distorted  giant  Bates,  and  hearing  the  eommonly-r^eeived 
opinion  that  these  immease  trees  were  oiiginally  weak  climbing 
plants,  the  stems  ol  which  iacrsaaod  ia  balk  until  th^  killed 
the  fostering  tree  which  had  supported  them,  and  ultimaiely 
united  to  form  a  solid  trunk,  peihaps  some  60  or  70  feet  in 
length,  and  with  the  branehes,  perchance,  attaining  a  total 
height  d  100  leet.  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  etata- 
meats  has  led  to  the  error  beiag  reprodueed  by  many  snper- 
ficiiJ  writers  on  New  Zealand,  aUhoagfa  in  the  original "  Flora 
Novfa-Zdandie,"  puUished  twenty  years  ago,  the  plant  ia 
correotly  described  as  never  climbing.  I  copy,  almost  at 
random,  the  following  extract  respecting  the  Bata,  from  Waka- 
field's  "  Handbook  for  New  Zealand  :*'^"  fiato  (Metrosideroa 
robusta).  There  are  several  veristies  of  this  tree ;  one  growi^ 
at  first  as  a  parasite,  creeping  in  numaroas  stem-like  ropes  op 
the  trunks  of  the  other  forest  trees,  gradually  enclosiag  tfaana. 
till  they  perish,  and  then  uniting  to  form  a  noUe  tree  tallar 
tiian  ftat  uiiieh  it  has  destroyed,  with  an  enormous  trunk, 
but  hoUew  within."  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  thia 
opinion  is  not  OKpressod  by  Dr.  Hoshstettsr  and  the  writers  of 
other  standard  works  on  Mew  Zeidand,  who  simply  speak  of 
tim  Bata  as  a  large  tree  with  showy  blassoau.  X^e  general 
reseoiUanee  which  the  foliage  and  inlioiwisnaee  of  one  of  tha 
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SMmtoit  spaeiw  codiibilte  o«r  pkwi  has  donbtloM  ecmtiibviMl 
to  the  {wrpetvity  of  the  BdjStAlra.  M.  fiorida,  ^rhkik  kt  also 
called  Kata,  ib  a  dimber  in  all  stagtos  of  ito  eslstonoe,  bat 
may  readily  be  distmgiiiahed  by  its  larger  leares  and  flowers, 
its  weak  stems,  and,  aboTe  aU,  by  the  capsule  being  indaded 
within  the  ealyz-tnbe.  More  than  half  the  cii^siile  of  M.  ro- 
basta  is  not  ineladed  in  the  ealyx-tnbe. 

There  can  be  no  qaesUon  that  M.  robosta  is  crften  fonnd 
destroying  trees  by  whieh  it  is  supported,  and  these  instanees 
ave  addaced  by  the  bosfaman  as  deoieive  proof  of  the  ohmbuig 
habit  oi  the  plant,  and  he  attempts  to  oonflnn  has  Tiew  by 
calling  the  species  jost  mentioned  (M.  fiorida)  the  yonng  stale 
ot  the  destroyer,  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  oon- 
fosiog  two  widely-separate  plants.    In  reality,  howeyer,  onr 
plant  is  ezaetiy  the  rercrse  of  a  dimber,  the  so-called  tronks 
or  stems  being  tmly  atrial  roots,  sent  down  from  an  epiphytic 
plant  in  search  of  nonrislmient !    The  seeds  of  H.  robnsta 
are  oonyeyed  by  birds  or  blown  by  the  wind  amongst  the  epi- 
phytic masses  of  Asteliads,  Lycopods,  and  Ferns  so  abundant 
in  the  trees  of  the  northern  forests.     In  this  sitnation  the 
plant  takes  root  and  forms  a  small  bush,  for  a  time  obtaining 
sufficient  nourishment  from  the  decaying  vegetation  in  which 
it  is  growing,  nntil  the  limited  supply  proving  insnifioient  for 
the  increasing  demand,  its  roots  stretoh  boldly  down  the  tmnk 
of  the  snpporting  tree  in  search  of  that  fall  supply  which  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  earth.    Sometimes  only  a  single 
loot  is  given  off,  at  others  one  main  root  with  one  or  two 
weaker  roots  are  to  be  seen,  and  again  several  roots  of  abo«t 
Bjaal  dImensxoiiB  are  to  be  found ;  but  in  nearly  all  oases  the 
d^erent  roots  or  stems  are  bound  together  by  smaHer  roots, 
which  are  given  off  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  of  the  sup- 
porting tree,  and  become  united  with  the  adjacent  main  roots 
by  inosculation ;  not  unfrequently  masses  of  fibrous  roots  are 
developed,  which  perish  with  the  increase  of  the  main  root 
after  sornng  their  purpoae  of  deriving  temporary  nourishmeBt 
from  the  atmosphere.    In  course  of  time  the  various  stems 
beeofflae  inosculated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  aloag  their 
ootofle,  and  the  supporting  tree  is  literally  stzaagled  by  their 
iron  embrace.    Notwithstanding  the  common  beUef  that  the 
stems  ultimately  become  homogeneous,  I  have  never  met  with 
an  instance  where  they  have  Imited  into  a  solid  tnmk.    It  is 
ceztainlj  true  that  straight  stems  of  great  bulk,  sometimes 
12  feet  in  diameter,  are  to  be  seen,  but  this  is  only  the  case 
when  a  single  root-stem  has  been  formed,  or  when  the  speci- 
msn  is  entirely  of  teirestriaL  growth.    This  may  be  veiified  by 
examining  the  position  of  the  pith.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted,  that  when  several  stems  are  given  off  the  pith  in  each 
will  be  found  much  doser  to  the  side  on  which  the  root  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  supporting  tree ;  this,  however,  arises 
chiefly  from  the  unequal  pressure  to  which  the  root  has  been 
snbjeeted  during  growth.    The  roots  or  stems  may  be  iMt 
with  of  aU  hsaghts  up  to  70  leet,  and  iwm  1  to  12  feet  in 
diameter. 

That  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  erect,  and  not  seondent,  is 
demoDairated  by  the  young  plants  in  cultivation  in  our  gar- 
dens ;  and  this  leads  me  to  mention  another  peculittity  of  this 
spedee---viz  ,  a  charaeteristic  specimen  which  has  been  under 
oiltivation  for  at  least  fifteen  years  without  producing  flowers 
may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hon.  James  Williamson, 
Bemuera.  The  young  cnltivated  plants  are  always  rigid,  erect, 
ad  bushy,  exactly  resembling  epiphytic  specimens  of  similar 
fliae,  or  specimens  growing  on  roeks.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
a  eeandent  habit,  and  not  until  the  young  plant  attains  a  eon- 
siderable  size  does  it  afford  any  decided  indication  of  a  true 
arboreal  stem.  It  usually  produces  a  few  much-branched 
stems.  This  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  plant  is  naturally 
a  shrub,  and  only  becomes  a  tree  when  placed  in  a  position  to 
develope  aerial  roots.  But  the  opinion  cannot  be  maintaioed 
in  presence  of  the  occurrenoe  of  large  terrestrial  specimens  in 
laany  looalities.  I  aon  fully  prepared  to  admit  their  rarity 
when  oompaxed  with  the  abundance  of  specimens  of  epiphytic 
origin ;  still  the  fact  remains  that  in  some  looalities  they  are 
^uent  enough  to  attract  the  special  attention  of  the  bosh- 
man,  who  calls  this  fbrm  the  "inland  Pohutnkawa,"  a  desig- 
nation he  also  bestows  on  symmetrical  specimens  of  the  true  Po- 
imtukawa  sometimes  found  in  the  forest.  These  terrestrial 
specimens  of  the  Rata  are  uaually  found  in  comparatively  open 
places  in  the  forest,  while  the  distorted  giants  which  started 
in  life  aa  epiphytes  sm  usually  meet  abundant,  and  attain 
their  greatest  derrteMent  in  the  denser  parts,  a  condition 
which  of  itself  goes  far  to  aecouit  for  the  comparative  rarity 
of  terrestrial  specimenB.    OMaaiooany  dwarf  specimens  exaotly 


resemUiBg  the  yoong  cultivated  plants,  exeept  that  they  pio- 
duce  flowers,  aie  feond  on  elevated  rocky  j^aees,  but  the  causa 
of  their  stunted  maturity  is  setf-errideat.  It  is  tmcertaoi  if 
the  aerial  root  of  the  Batas  should  be  consideied  simply  ad- 
ventitious, or  as  a  special  ckevelopMsnt  of  the  original  epi- 
phytic root,  although  I  am  ine&ied  to  believe  the  hitter.  In 
any  case  the  Bate  stands  alone  amongst  Hew  Zealand  trees  in 
developing  stems  of  large  bulk,  and  idfording  valuable  timber 
from  aerial  roots. 

The  Pohutukawa  (Metrosideros  tomentosa)  sometimes  pro- 
duces aerial  roots  from  the  main  trunk,  but  these  are  usually 
small  and  appressed.  Oar  President  has  informed  me  of  a 
remorkable  instance  en  the  west  coast  of  the  Great  Banier 
Island.  The  plant  grows  on  tiie  smnmtt  of  a  diff,  and  has 
given  off  a  root,  now  become  an  immense  stem,  which  haa 
travelled  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  some  60  or  70  feet  to  seeli 
its  nourishment  in  the  soil  at  the  base.  The  example  is  Bf> 
striking  as  to  have  received  a  special  name  from  the  Maoris. 
The  only  tree  which  the  Bata  seems  powerless  to  injure  is  the 
Puriri  (Vitex  Uttoralis).  ▲  fine  example,  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  large  stems,  which  it  has  forced  outwards  at  the  base^ 
is  to  be  seen  on  land  belcmging  to  Mr.  W.  0.  Dakly,  by  the 
Hotea  river,  Kaspara ;  similar  instanees  an  ran. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  our 
plant  (M.  robusta^  has  been  largely  used  of  late  years  in  the 
place  of  the  Pohutukawa  for  ship-building,  it  is  therefom 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  ship-builders  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  for  dura- 
bility it  is  inferior  to  the  Pohutukawa,  or  even  to  the  Bawiri 
or  Tea  tree.    Should  its  use  be  persisted  in,  considerable  dis- 
credit will  in  a  few  yean  be  brought  on  our  shipyards.    I  have 
been  informed  by  a  weU-known  ship-buiMer  that  although 
M.  robnsta  is  not  durable  when  grown  on  low  kaMi  or  in 
gullies,  yet  when  grown  on  hill  sides  it  is  equally  dnraUe  with 
the  Pohutukawa.    The  Bata  of  the  south  (M.  lucida)  is  ncrt 
more  durable,  and  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  splitting 
with  the  slightest  blow.    It  is  remarkable  tiiat  the  Pohutukawa 
and  the  Kauri,  the  timbers  best  adapted  for  ship-building  in 
the  colony,  an  practically  confined  to  the  province  of  Audh- 
land,  the  former  only  having  a  single  outlyivg  habitat  at 
Waitara  m  the  province  of  TaranakL    M.  icjiusta  appean  te 
have  its  oentn  of  distribution  in  the  Kaipefra  distriet,  when 
it  is  abundant,  and  attains  a  large  siae.    It  oocon  frooa  tha 
Norttk  Cape  to  Cook's  Straits,  and  has,  I  bdieve,  been  found  in 
the  province  of  Nelson.    It  is,  however,  conipantivefy  me 
from  the  Waikato  southwards.    I  am  informed  by  Sir' George 
Gny  that  only  a  single  specimen  is  known  on  the  island  of 
Eawan,  although  it  is  abundant  on  the  Great  and  Littie 
Barrien,  Waiheke,  and  etiier  wooded  islands  in  the  HanraH 
Gulf.— (Extracted  from  Trtumoctiam  of  New  ZmImUL  Imti* 
tmUy  VoL  4.) 

WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

UfCHSV  OlBDail. 

Bbadicatx  an  seed  weeds  before  they  shed  their  seed ;  imll 
tiiem  up  by  hand,  as  cutting  them  up  with  the  hoe  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  on  the  ground  is  nearly  as  bad  as  letting  them 
stand,  for  although  tiie  seed  may  not  be  ripe  at  the  time,  ttte  sun 
will  soon  ripen  it.  I  allude  particularly  to  Groundselj  Shep- 
herd's-purse,  and  Sow  Thistie.  The  main  crop  of  Caultflotcerm 
for  autumn  use  should  be  Immediately  planted  on  a  rich  piece 
of  ground.  This  vegetable,  when  planted  at  tine  season,  cornea 
in  very  useful  after  the  Peas  are  over.  If  Cucumben  an  n- 
quired  tluKmgh  the  winter,  seed  should  now  be  sown,  so  as  te 
have  strong  plants  by  the  beginning  of  September.  Oarefally 
attend  to  uiose  in  frames,  remove  decayed  leaves  from  the 
T^ants,  and  about  twice  a- week  in  wann  weather  give  them  m 
liberal  supply  of  water.  Where  new  herb  beeU  are  required  they 
may  now  oe  made;  the  ground  should  be  previously  dug  ana 
manured;  slips  of  some  sorts  and  rooted  plants  of  othera 
should  be  immediately  planted  in  them.  Thin  and  transplani 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Lettuees  for  use;  keep  them  watevecl 
during  the  continuance  of  dry  weather.  The  early-planteii 
Oni<m$  from  the  autumn  sowing  will  probably  be  fit  to  pall  up 
if  the  weather  be  fine ;  let  them  lay  on  the  ground  a  day  or  two 
before  they  an  housed,  but  if  showery  they  had  better  be  laid 
in  an  open  »hed.  Let  a  sowing  of  PartUv  be  made  immediateljp 
if  it  was  not  done  at  the  begienina  of  the  month.  If  any  hae 
been  left  for  seed,  let  it  be  mthered  as  It  ripens,  ev  the  best  ef 
it  will  be  lost.  Ei  arth-up  and  stidc  the  advancing  crops  of  P9M  ; 
the  sticks  from  the  early  crops  will  now  be  out  of  use.  Plant 
some  PoieUoss  tiiat  have  been  saved  from  last  year  to  produce 
new  ones  in  the  autumn.  The  rows  maybe  closer  togetnerthan 
the  spring  plantiag.    The  Black  and  White  SpaaiA  Beduftee 
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should  now  be  sown  for  winter  ttse ;  also  sow  the  common  kinds 
ior  saccessional  crops.  Continne  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
Spinach  ;  a  larger  space  of  ground  may  now  be  devoted  to  it,  as 
it  will  not  now  run  so  soon. 

VBXnT  GASDaN. 

Fine,  mild,  showery  weather  at  this  time  offers  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  budding  the  stocks  of  stone  fruit  trpes,  and  for 
inserting  buds  of  esteemed  kinds  upon  the  branches  of  estab- 
lished trees,  the  sorts  of  which  are  not  approved  of.  Propaga- 
.tlon  by  buddixig,  though  generally  conflnea  to  stone  fruit,  may 
also  be  resortea  to  with  aovantage  in  the  case  of  scarce  varieties 
•of  Apples  and  Pears. 

FLOWBB  OABDIK. 

There  are  few  persons,  I  believe,  who  are  fond  of  floricultoral 
pursuits  that  do  not  save  seeds  from  some  favourite  flower ;  they 
raise  them,  and  watch  the  opening  blossoms  with  anxious  but 
pleasing  expectations  of  procuring  something  different  from 
what  they  have  yet  seen ;  but  how  many  are  disappointed  in 
'their  expectations!  From  whence  arises  this?  1  think  we 
can  jpoint  out  the  reason.  It  is  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  arti- 
ficially imprecate  distinct  species  or  varieties  having  good 
properties,  or,  if  it  is  done,  it  is  done  carelessly,  and  new  varieties 
are  not  more  likelv  to  be  obtained  than  by  the  common  practice 
of  saving  seed  indiscriminately  from  every  plant  that  produces 
it,  whether  having  bad  or  good  properties.  This  I  believe  to 
be  the  chief  reason  of  so  much  disappointment  in  seedlings. 
One  person,  by  oare  and  attention  to  impresnation,  will  have 
more  good  flowers  from  fifty  plants  than  another  who  has  saved 
seed  indiscriminately  will  from  a  thousand.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  above  remarks,  respecting  the  care  with  which  seed 
should  be  saved,  I  once  worked  under  a  gardener  who  held  a 
high  situation,  and  who,  thinking  to  produce  some  seedling 
Dahlias  superior  to  any  in  cultivation,  sowed  seed,  raised,  ana 
planted  five  hundred  plants,  most  of  which  bloomed  the  first 
season,  and  those  that  did  not  were  planted  a  second.  Out  of  the 
number  above  named  not  one  proved  worth  keeping,  whilst  a  less 
fortunate  neighbour  as  regarded  means  raised  about  forty 
plants,  and  out  of  the  number  obtained  four  or  five  good  ones, 
some  of  which  were  in  the  trade  for  several  years,  and  one-hali 
were  worthy  of  being  preserved.  The  former  sent  a  man  round 
to  collect  seed  from  every  fiower  he  could.  Many  of  our  readers 
are  probablv  aware  that  the  worst  flowers  ripen  the  best  seed. 
This  was,  tnerefore,  the  cause  of  the  disappointment.  In  the 
latter  case  only  a  few  flowers  of  the  best  varieties  were  saved, 
and  after  being  carefully  impregnated  were  covered  with  a  piece 
of  muslin  to  prevent  promiscuous  fertilisation,  and  in  wet 
weather  they  were  protected  with  a  coarse  canvas  covering. 
The  difference  in  the  results  needs  no  further  comments. 
Continne  to  tie  the  buds  of  Carnations  as  they  advance. 
Waxed  thread  wound  round  the  top  part  about  thrice,  twisting 
the  ends  together  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  will  be  found  the 
most  safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  method.  An  old  fiorist  in  the 
north  used  to  get  some  Windsor  Beans  and  cut  them  trans- 
versely in  sections  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch ;  when  the 
inside  was  removed  the  rest  formed  a  small  hoop  or  ring.  He 
would  fit  those  lightly  on  his  buds  according  to  their  size.  The 
exposure  to  the  air  caused  them  to  shrink,  thus  fitting  the  calyx 
closely,  and  certainlv  this  was  a  verv  neat  as  well  as  effectual 
means  ^f  attaining  the  end  proposed.  Continue  to  plant-out 
rooted  pipings  of  Pinks.  Look  well  to  the  pods  of  seed,  extract 
the  decayed  petals,  and  slit  the  calvx  down  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  wet,  which  will  invariably  cause  decay  and  the  loss 
of  the  seed.  Dahlias  must  be  regularly  tied-up  to  their  stakes, 
as  the^  are  now  making;  vigorous  growth.  Occasional  waterings 
with  bquid  manure  will  be  of  service.  As  we  presume  Tulips 
are  all  safely  stored,  an  occasional  glance  to  see  that  everything 
is  going  on  right  is  all  that  is  now  requisite. 

GBEXKHOUSX  AND   CONSIBVA.TOBT. 

New  Holland  and  other  greenhouse  plants  will  now  be  getting 
out  of  bloom,  and  some  care  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  being 
short  of  showy  plants  with  which  to  supply  their  places.  Many 
plants  in  stoves,  such  as  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  should  now 
DO  in  a  forward  state,  but  these  must  be  carefully  prepared  for 
removal  to  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  conservatory,  otherwise 
there  will  be  some  risk  of  injury.  When  circumstances  will 
admit,  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  removed  to  an  intermediate  house  about  a  fortnight 
previous  to  their  being  taken  to  the  conservatory,  and  gradually 
mured  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.    By  attention  to  this  and 

? lacing  the  plants  in  the  warmest  comers  of  the  conservatory, 
llerodendrons  and  Allamandas  wiU  continue  growing  slowly 
and  blooming  for  some  three  months  at  a  time,  whereas  if  this 
is  neglected  their  beauty  may  be  very  short-lived.  Aim  at 
maintaining  the  even  temperature  in  the  conservatory,  after  re- 
moving plants  thence  that  have  been  grown  in  the  stove,  and 
avoid  allowing  the  atmosphere  to  become  very  warm  on  bright 
sunny  days,  r^ow,  when  many  will  be^  to  cut  down  their 
Felargomums,  let  me  guard  the  inexperienced  against  two  ex- 
tremes. Formerly  we  used  to  cut  our  plants  to  mere  stumps, 
and  now  some  cut  them  by  far  too  long  for  the  sake  of  making 


large  specimens  next  year,  but  with  care  this  may  be  effected ; 
still  the  safest  way  for  beginners  is  to  cut  the  lower  side  shoots 
of  this  season's  growth  to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  if  the  plants 
are  tall  to  cut-in  the  centre  shoot  to  one  or  two  eyes.  Three- 
year-old  plants  make  the  finest  specimens  for  ordinary  use,  pro- 
viding the  roots  are  healthy.  Very  old  plants  that  are  to  be 
discarded  had  better  be  planted  in  the  open  around,  and  thej 
will  furnish  in  September  good  cuttings  which  may  be  kept  in 
store  pots  through  the  winter,  and  they  will  come  in  useful  for 
succession  next  summer.  Examine  Heaths  frequently  for  mil- 
dew, and  apply  sulphur  the  moment  it  is  perceived ;  some  of 
the  sof  t-f  oliaged  varieties  are  very  liable  to  he  attacked  by  this 
pest.  Young  stock  in  pits  will  now  be  completing  its  growth, 
and  must  be  carefully  attended  to  as  regards  watering. 

PITS  AMD  FBA-HXS. 

Numerous  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in,  but  particularly  Ge- 
raniums. Pot-off  such  as  have  struck  root,  also  seedling  plants 
of  Lophospermum,  Maurandya,  &c.,  for  next  season. — ^W.  Kbakx. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

FRUIT  iMD  KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

We  have  been  looking  over  aU  the  dwarf  and  pyramid  fmit 
trees,  stopping  and  thinning-out  the  shoots.  The  fruit,  when  it 
is  so  crowded  as  it  is  this  year,  on  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees, 
should  be  thinned-out,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  of  ^ood  quality; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  time  to  do  everything  just  when  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  when  work  is  pressinff  some  of  the  minor 
details  are  often  neglected.  Much  may  be  done  hj  method  and 
forethought,  and  making  an  effort  when  it  is  required. 

Morello  Cherries  trained  on  the  north  wall  have  been  washed 
for  the  third  time  to  destrov  aphis  on  the  points  of  the  yoong 
shoots.  A  man  takes  the  shoot  in  his  hand  and  with  a  mat- 
brush  applies  the  mixture ;  it  is  composed  of  tobacco  water  and 
soft  soap ;  we  read  of  a  great  many  compositions  to  destroy  this 
pest,  but  none  is  more  effectual  tlian  this. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  kitchen  gardens  have  frequently  a 
roug^  appearance  from  the  crops  not  oeing  deared-off  in  a  tidy 
manner :  for  instance,  as  soon  as  Peas  are  gathered  the  sticn 
and  haulm  should  be  taken  away  and  the  ground  cleared  of 
weeds.  The  same  procedure  should  be  followed  with  aU  other 
crops. 

Cherry  trees  as  pyramids  on  the  Mahsleb  stock  have  a  charm- 
ing effect  when  loaded  with  fruit,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  starlings  from  them ;  thev  attack  the  fruit  before  it  is 
threo-parts  ripe,  and  carry  off  whole  clusters  in  their  bills. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  net  the  trees  all  over,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  to  save  the  fruit. 

Planted-out  Coleworts  after  Potatoes.  These  are  put  in  dose 
together,  and  are  cut  when  of  a  small  size. 

FBUIT  AMD  FOBCXNG  H0UBB8. 

Vineriet. — We  have  not  much  to  do  here  except  as  regards 
airing  the  houses.  In  all  we  have  air  on  at  night.  The  Grapes 
in  all  the  late  houses  are  colouring,  and  at  the  same  time  red 
spider  is  putting  in  an  appearance.  We  sulphured  the  pipes, 
making  them  as  hot  as  we  could  to  be  safe;  this,  if  it  do  not 
destroy  the  enemy  entirely,  checks  its  progress.  We  have  not 
had  any  scalding  yet;  and  we  would  just  offer  a  word  of  warning 
to  aU  who  may  have  fruit  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  beginning  to 
change  colour.  A  close  moist  atmosphere  will  cause  half  the 
berries,  or  more,  to  scald,  sadly  disfiguring  the  bunches ;  whUe, 
if  the  ventilators  are  opened  to  their  full  extent,  with  the  at- 
mosphere only  moderately  moist,  no  harm  will  accrue  to  them. 
No  variety  is  so  liable  to  scald  as  this,  but  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion suits  all  sorts.  We  looked  over  the  ripe  bunches  hanging 
in  the  early  houses,  and  cut  off  any  berries  showing  the  least 
signs  of  decay.  We  are  not  much  troubled  with  wasps,  but  flies 
are  numerous,  and  are  attracted  by  any  berries  which  have  the 
skins  broken. 

CONSBBVATOBT  AND  PLANT  BTOVB. 

If  one  thing  grieves  us  more  than  another  in  connection  with 
this  department  it  is  growing  plants  imtil  the  house  is  too  cir- 
cumscribed for  them,  and  then  having  to  throw  them  away. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  some  of  the  fine- 
foltaged  plantt,  which  grow  rapidly,  and  very  soon  fill  a  lar^ge 
space.  We  had  to  dispose  of  some  of  our  largest  plants,  and 
this  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  repot  younger  specimens  of 
Ferns  and  other  stove  plants.  We  are  rather  particular  in 
potting  Ferns;  it  is  owing  to  the  careful  manner  in  which 
they  are  potted  and  the  compost  mixed,  that  success  is  at- 
tained. An  unhealthv  specimen  of  a  Fern,  or,  indeed^  of  any 
omamental-f oliaged  plant,  is  not  worth  house  room ;  it  is  owinff 
to  the  freshness  and  nealtn  of  the  foliage  that  they  are  esteemea 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  potting  must  be  performed  in  a 
systematio  maimer.  Clean  pots  of  different  sizes  should  be 
ready  to  hand,  the  crooks  ought  to  be  clean  and  placed  carefully 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  over  Uiem  drainage  should  be  placed, 
then  some  very  fibrous  loam  or  peat.  The  compost  for  most 
sorts  of  Ferns  should  be  toxfy  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal 
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proportions,  and  in  potting  press  the  soil  rather  firmly  around 
the  ball  of  the  Toots. 

We  have  been  repotting  soltwooded  plants  of  different  sorts 
to  supply  US  with  cat  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
autumn,  and  putting  in  some  cuttings  of  the  best  sorts  of  Zonal 
Pelargonlams,  whicn  are  very  yaluable  for  the  same  purpose. 
Amongst  tlie  plants  potted  were  Phloxes  (Phlox  decussata) ;  the 
cuttings  were  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots  about  six  weeks  ago, 
and  have  made  good  growth;  being  now  in  5-inch  pots,  they 
will  flower  in  the  autumn  when  the  others  are  over,  and  very 
useful  they  are  for  arranging  amongst  greenhouse  plants .  They 
take  up  no  room,  and  the  long  stems  are  hidden  amongst 
other  pJanfts.  The  flowers  have  also  a  very  agreeable  perfume. 
It  nuy  not  be  out  of  place  to  name  half  a  dozen  of  those  best- 
adapted  for  pot-culture :  Aurantiaca  superba,  Madame  Doma^e, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Mons.  Linden,  Mons.  Marin  Saison,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  Venus.  After  they  have  done  flowering  they  are 
removed  to  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter,  and  make  excellent 
plants  for  planting-out  in  the  spring. 

We  also  potbad-on  Tea  Boses;  these  are  very  valuable  for 
autumn  flowering.  The  plants  are  making  vigorous  growth, 
and  only  require  to  be  kept  free  from  green  fly,  red  spider,  and 
mildew  to  reward  us  with  a  splendid  bloom.  We  also  accommo- 
date such  plants  as  Bouvardias  of  sorts,  Eranthemum  pulchel- 
lum,  Thyrsaeanthus  rutilans,  &c.,  on  shelves  in  the  Cucumber 
house ;  they  will  each  in  order  reward  us  with  plenty  of  flowers 
during  the  dreary  winter  months.  We  have  been  rei>otting 
those  requiring  that  attention,  and  tying  and  placing  sticks  to 
4hos6  phuits  in  want  of  support. 

FLOWEB  OARDEM. 

The  weather  this  year  has  been  favourable  to  continuous 
bloom  in  the  flower  beds,  and  we  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
looked  better.  No  artificial  waterings  have  been  given  to  the 
plants,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  beds  which  had 
become  dry  irom  not  receiving  the  whole  of  the  rain  that  fell. 
Both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  garden  we  advocate  deep  trench- 
ing, and  placing  some  of  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches 
as  well  as  near  the  surface.  Boses  are  now  far  past  their  best, 
and  all  flowers  are  removed  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
showing  signs  of  fading.  Attention  is  also  given  to  removing  all 
suckers  irom  the  base  of  standards,  aswell  as  from  dwarfs  on  the 
Manetti  stock.  Through  ignorance,  we  have  seen  this  stock 
entirely  smother  the  Bose  that  had  been  grafted  upon  it,  and 
the  shoots  of  the  Manetti  had  been  annually  pruned,  the  owner, 
however,  looking  in  vain  for  Boses.  Other  work  consisted  of 
mowing  the  lawn,  trimming  the  edgings,  and  making  all  neat 
and  clean  in  the  garden.—^  Douolas. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\'  We  lequest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
eorrespondents  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Crardener,  and  Gonntry  Gentleman.'*  By  so  doing  they 
are  sabjeeted  to  nnjustiflable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommanioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  t&c,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London ,  E,C, 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Thk  Joubkaz.  or  Nbw  Zealand  {Q.  A.).^Bj  far  th«  bMt  way  for  yoa  to 
pnenre  tha  Joanud  Bafelr  and  ezpeditioasly  is  to  sand  year  sabsoription  for 
ajaar  diraet  to  the  office  here  la  London,  and  the  paper  will  be  posted  to  yoa 

,  weakly.    Ton  will  see  the  terms  of  sabscrlption  published  at  the  top  of  the 

fizBt  advoKtieemaat  oolamn  of  each  namber.  We  know  the  dillloalty  yoa 
laboor  onder,  as  we  hare  freqaent  complaints,  and  this  is  the  best  remedy. 

j  TABixaATBD  SwasT  William  (A.  F.  Qodu)ard},^Youi  Tariegated-leaved 

Swest  William  appears  to  be  a  rery  pretty  thing. 

I  PLAirrnva  ▲  Wall  (An  Irish  SubseriberK— The  best  time  to  plant  fruit 

I  tieaa  is  aa  aooa  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Do  not  plant  them  on  a  mound, 
and  do  not  make  the  soil  too  xldh.    Your  garden  would  be  better  of  a  lime- 


PaassaviNa  Melons.— A  ooirespondent  is  anxious  to  know  of  a  good  re- 
asip*  tot  pzeeenring  Melons  whole ;  any  information  on  the  subject  will  be 


Boxuf  Htacinth  [W.  i>.).— The  Boman  Hyacinth  grows  wild  in  France  in 
the  aonthem  departments,  but  not  at  Lyons.  Tou  will  find  it  at  Cannes, 
Ksrixmne,  Toulouse,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  It  also  grows  about 
Boma,  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

PLAimifO  Tbxbs  {Deodar).— Th»  concluding  paper  of  the  series  on  oma- 
aaabal  plantfaig  will  be  devoted  to  general  details,  among  which  the  subject 
of  yoar  inquiry  will  be  fully  explained. 

Vacrmfo  F6bgkd  Stbawbbrriks  m  thb  Sboond  Tbab  (T.  J.).— The 
planU  yoa  turned  out  from  pots  last  year,  and  which  have  produced  a  good 
arop  this  season,  will  bear  again  well  next  year  if  the  runners  be  duly  re- 
JtuneA  and  the  plants  weU  manured  in  autumn,  but  the  fruit  is  rather 
tBialHir  than  in  m  first  season  after  planting  out.  The  plants  put  tu  last 
year,  and  which  hare  borne  scarcely  any  fruit  in  the  present  season,  will  fruit 
^iell  anothar  year,  remaining  where  they  are,  and  the  runners  cleared  off. 
It  troold  not  do  to  remove  the  plants  to  anothar  part  of  the  garden. 

OsAPxa  nor  Swblliho  (Q.  J.).— The  berries  do  not  swell  beoaose  they  are 
Boi  aet.  Ton  may  effect  this  artlflolally,  by  going  over  the  bonches  whilst  in 
Hooan  villa  a  dost  brash,  such  as  painters  use,  or  hy  drawing  the  hand  lightly 


oyer  them.  Some  Vines,  however,  are  at  beat  bad  setters,  reqoiring  more 
heat  than  other  kinds  to  swell  welL  There  are  no  insects  on  the  leaves  sent  us, 
but  evidence  of  there  having  been  thripe,  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  fill  the 
house  on  a  calm  evening  irith  tobacco  smoke,  repeating  the  dose  the  next 
night  but  one.  Have  the  foliage  of  the  plants  dry,  but  the  floor  of  the  house 
wet. 

Mblobs  Failino  {Anxiotu).— The  failure  probably  arises  from  want  of 
bottom  heat,  too  much  moisture  when  setting,  and  overcrowding  the  plants. 
When  the  flowers  are  on  the  point  of  setting,  the  bottom  heat  should  be  75% 
and  the  air  of  the  house  should  be  dry ;  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  at  night 
to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  blossomti,  and  no  water  should 
be  given  over  the  leaves  or  flowers ;  if  any  be  needed  at  the  root  it  should 
be  applied  withoat  making  the  surface  of  the  bed  moist.  After  the  fruit  is 
set  and  begins  to  swell,  water  will  be  needed  until  ripening,  and  its  use 
should  then  be  discontinued.  One  plant  on  each  mound  is  quite  sufficient, 
and  its  principal  shoots  should  be  1  foot  apart.  We  apprehend  you  have 
a  mound  to  each  light  of  about  8  feet  6  inches  wide.  In  other  respects  we  do 
not  see  that  your  treatment  is  wrong. 

CucuKBEBS  IN  PoTS  {H.  J.).—They  may  be  grown  successfully  in  pots ; 
we  have  grown  them  well  in  11-inoh  and  13-ineh  pots,  but  we  like  them  best 
in  15-inch  pots.  We  suppose  the  pots  will  be  plunged  in  some  material  that 
will  be  heated  by  the  two  4-inch  pipes;  or  are  the  pots  simply  placed  between 
them  ?  If  they  have  the  sides  of  the  pots  against  the  pipes  the  roots  will 
probably  suffor  from  the  heat.  The  pots  should  stand  clear  of  the  pipes,  or 
they  mav  be  placed  on  them.  It  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  had  the 
wooden-lattice  frame  4  inches  above  rather  than  below  the  plants.  Tour 
frame  or  pit  to  be  worked  from  the  outside  wUl  not  be  of  much  use  for  winter 
work,  as  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  open  the  lights  in  continued  frosty  weather 
to  diUy  attend  to  the  plants.  They  "will,  no  doubt,  answer  well  for  summer 
work. 

Melon  Tbbathent  (J.  W.  L.).^The  cause  of  the  Melons  turning  yellow 
and  not  swelling  is  because  they  are  not  set,  or  impregnated,  and  that  may 
arise  from  too  close  and  moist  an  atmosphere,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  bottom  heat.  Give  rather  more  air  when  about  setting,  leaving  a  little  on 
at  night  if  at  all  moist,  and  have  the  surface  of  the  bed  dry,  but  the  soil  duly 
moist.  Three  or  four  fruit  are  not  too  many  on  a  plant  if  they  are  vigorous. 
It  is  proper  to  stop  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  about  the  time  the  flowers 
expand  is  the  time  to  stop  them.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  evecy  al- 
ternate watering  after  the  fruit  commences  to  swell,  but  it  should  be  weak. 

Namb  of  Fbbn  (Idl0in).^lt  is  Adiantum  assimile,  a  very  useful  kind  fov 
bouquets.    Adiantum  cuneatum  is  pronounced  cu-ne-a-tum,  not  cun-eat-um. 

EsoALLONiA  iCAOBANTHA  (May,  KenUwoTth),—Jn  your  part  of  the  country 
this  should  have  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

PLAxrriNO  YiNBS— Hbating  (An  Old  Beader).—latend!tag  the  houses  for 
plants  as  well  as  for  Vines,  we  should  not  plant  the  Vines  clo«ier  than  S  feet 
10  inches,  or  one  to  each  light,  and  by  all  means  have  them  planted  in- 
side. For  tiie  earliest  and  latest  house  we  should  have  the  borders  the  entire 
width  of  the  house,  except,  perhaps,  the  pathway  at  the  back.  In  the  other 
houses  the  4-f eet  inside  boraers  will  do.  It  would  not  answer  well  to  have 
1-inch  flow  and  return  to  the  other  houses  through  the  early  house,  nor 
would  we  have  any  in  the  other  houses,  save  those  which  are  required  for 
hailing,  but.  Instead,  a  4-inch  flow  and  return  outside  the  houses,  and  take 
branches  from  it  as  each  house  was  reached.  The  supply  pipe  might  pass 
throng  sheds  which  might  be  used  for  growing  Mushrooms  and  foiling 
Bhubarb,  Sea-kale,  Ac  The  flow  and  return  supply  pipes  might,  if  you  ob- 
ject to  this,  be  taken  in  a  flue  under  the  back  pathway  of  the  houses,  and 
might  either  be  covered-in  or  a  lattice  pathway  made  over  them.  The  heat 
they  would  give  off  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  especially  as 
yoa  intend  to  have  plants.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  front  lights  made 
moveable  and  double,  so  as  to  fOrm  a  narrow  space  in  which  the  Vines  can 
be  plaoed  when  at  reet.  The  house  by  this  arrangement  will  be  liberated  for 
the  growth  of  plants  requiriag  a  temperature  hurtful  to  the  Vines.  This 
aitangemwnt  you  will  find  fully  treated  of  in  "  Sanders  on  the  Vine,"  a  work 
published  at  our  office.  Nothwithstanding  the  subsoil  being  dry  and  sandy,  we 
shoold  concrete  the  borders,  secure  perieet  drainage,  and  confine  the  roots  to 
the  border.  For  the  eariy  house  we  recommend  three  Black  Hamburgh,  three 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  two  White  Frontignan ;  this  house  to  be  started 
in  November.  Second  house,  started  in  Januarr,  Frankenthal,  Black  Prince, 
Muscat  Trov6ran,  two  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Black  Mascat  of  Alexandra  (Muscat 
Hamburgh),  and  two  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Third  house,  started  in  Februaiy 
or  eariy  in  March,  two  Frankenthal,  Trentham  Black,  two  General  de  la  Mar- 
mora, Black  Prince,  Muscat  Trovtecm,  and  Golden  Hamburgh.  It  is  presumed 
yoa  will  have  Musca&s  remaining  from  the  second  house  to  come  in  along  with 
the  other  kinds  in  the  third  house.  Late  hoase,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  two 
Mrs.  Pince,  Alicante,  two  Lady  Downe's,  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  Trebbiano. 

Bbown  TuBKBr  Fio  not  BiPBNiNa  (O,  S.).— This  variety  does  well  with 
us  in  pots,  and  why  it  should  not  succeed  with  you  while  the  others  ripen  we 
cannot  say.  When  Figs  are  grown  in  pots  under  the  shade  of  Vines  we  have 
found  them  drop  off  before  they  are  ripe.  In  your  case  the  trees  might  have 
received  some  check  from  under  or  over-watering  at  the  roots. 

Plum  not  BBAmNO  (Amateur).— ^e  can  only  account  for  your  tree  not 
bearing  so  weU  as  7our  neighbour's  from  ^e  fact  that  his  tree,  having  the 
protectioa  of  a  wall,  receives  more  warmth  while  in  flower,  which  causes  the 
blossoms  to  set  more  freely.  When  fruit  drops  off  when  of  the  sise  of  peas, 
it  is  becaase  the  blossoms  did  not  set.  Your  district  may  be  too  cold  for  this 
sort  as  a  standard  or  pyramid.    In  the  south  of  England  it  bears  abundantly 


PoTATOBS  WITH  KUOH  Haulx  (South  HooftiMy).— ^Ths  Potatoes  yoa  have 
planted  are  robust-growing  sorts,  Suttons'  Bed-skin  Flourball  especially  so. 
In  all  probability  your  garden  is  shaded  or  confined  in  some  way.  xou  ought 
to  plant  them  wider  apart  in  the  rows  than  usual,  and  the  rows  should  not 
be  less  than  2  feet  apart.  Gutting  away  aome  of  the  haulm  will  not  increase 
the  sise  of  the  tubers.  It  is  eariy  yet ;  if  you  wait  a  few  weeks  perhaps  the 
tubers  wiU  swelL 

Stbawbbbby  Plants  (G.  W.  0.)*—kaj  of  the  nurseiymen  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood will  supply  you  with  Strawberry  plants.  There  are  sorely  nursery- 
men at  Blaokheath. 

Wbbdb  on  Lawn  (An  Old  a»6«cH&«r).— Such  weeds  as  your  lawn  is  in- 
fested with  ars  very  difficult  of  removal,  except  by  hand-weeding  and  destroy- 
ing the  flowers  so  as  to  prevent  seeding.  Althou^  weeding  is  a  tedious 
proeess,  it  wiU  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  gradually  extirpating  the  pest. 

MabIohal  Nibl  Bosb  (A  Beginner).— -T^o  doubt  Marichal  Niel  will  do 
weU  ia  the  sitoatiOB  yoa  i^aHatu   A  good  strong  loam  wlU  salt  it. 
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Bahama.  Vaxnr  DAMPiMH—FoTmia  Ponmmus  (SwftMrik«r).~Tk»  fl«oM 
of  the  Bmwm  iraiidMiviag  k  vmjbMf  too  otoM  «bd  moM  m  afemoapban. 
'Whm  ripMiag  the  Ataumpheie  ■hovld  b«  xathMr  dxy,  mmI  only  mMUrtte  sap* 
plies  of  wfttOT  most  ta  aUowed  at  the  roete.    PraWb'7  the  fmU  ie  watted  ly 


^yrlngtiig  or  drip  fraai  tiM  iwrf,  or  the  imta§ia^  mmf  ravlt  from  an  kiltny  ift 
tindae  haadling.  Poinsettlas  from  oattings  of  this  year  may  be  bloomed  ^mXL 
in  7-inoh  pots ;  it  is  now  high  time  they  had  their  Uooming-pota,  bat  it  is 
not  too  late,  l^e  eottlngs  now  1\  foot  high  are  too  tall ;  take  off  the  tons 
with  thrte  or  fonr  Joints,  and  insert  them  singly  in  smaU  pots  in  saady  sofl. 
Place  them  in  a  hoase  or  Ihune  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  keep  them  dose  and 
shaded,  and  they  will  soon  reot.  wlien  the  pots  are  fall  of  roots  shift  the 
plants  into  0-ineh  pots,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass.  Thez.  will  form  dwarf 
plants  with  fine  heads. 

FucHSrAS  xn  WoiiMyw  irov  Fu}wnRnfe  (X.  7.).— ProbaUy  the  plants 
need  rspotthig.  We  presnnM  yon  cat  them-in  in  Febraasy,  kept  them  rather 
dry  nntil  they  had  made  shoots  an  ineh  or  two  long,  then  rapetted  thssa,  re- 
moving most  of  the  old  soU,  and  when  these  pote  were  fall  of  roots  shifted 
the  plants,  watering  as  required  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Either  the  soil  is 
sodden  or  the  plants  have  too  dry  an  atmosphere  or  soiL  Guano,  1  os.  to  a 
gaUon  of  water,  is  probably  the  best  for  window  plants.  It  may  be  giran  at 
this  Btrengtii  to  all  plants  in  aetlve  growth,  but  not  when  they  are  not  grow- 
ing. The  only  thing  we  know  of  that  yon  can  do  with  yonr  hard  wator  for 
drinking  purposes  ia  to  hare  it  flltersd. 

PiAs  Dtimo  {W.  Jome»).—W9  think  the  Peas  yon  enoleeed  to  as  hare 
had  the  oater  eoTeriag  of  the  stem  deatreyed  by  snails  or  slags.  Dnat  ths 
gronnd  over  the  tows  with  qoiekUme  before  the  plants  appsMr,  and  every  tMek 
nntil  they  are  stieked.  There  is  evidenoe  ol  mUdew,  wbieh  wiU  yield  to  the 
lime.  A  dressing  of  goano  and  salt,  two  pasts  of  gnano  to  one  of  salt, 
sprinkled  along  the  sides  of  the  rows  bsfore  earthing-np,  would  be  Tsry  bene- 
fieial,  but  keep  it  off  the  Pea  haulm.  The  ground  should  only  be  made  yeOow. 
.  Stbawbbbuxs  Fbuitimo  {Idefn).—Th9  not-digging  between  the  rows  and 
so  not  interfering  with  the  roots  is  soffloient  to  acoount  for  the  plants  pro- 
dneittg  a  greater  erop  than  those  of  whieh  the  roots  weie  disturbed  by  digl^ng. 
Strawberries  are,  howerer,  as  a  role,  very  fine  and  abandaat  this  year. 

Bosk  Bunnxvo  (Id«iii).— We  eonslder  the  ftmt  f ortnlfl^t  ol  JoJy,  e»  m  osca 
as  we  have  moist  weather  after  the  flowers  ase  shed  from  the  plaata,  the  beat 
time  fbr  badding,  and  it  may  be  piaetised  ap  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

IVT  texDuiivcM  (F.  J.).— Beetling  Ivy  plants  are  }ast  as  good  for  eoverliv 
walls  as  those  from  eattlnga.  The  best  time  to  remove  thsan  is  In  Ootober; 
take  them  np  oarefolly,  end  give  a  good  watering  allar  r'*-***c  Winm 
September  to  April  thej  may  he  moved  qntte  safely. 

FtoWsB  BsDB— Bnnsiim  QBiiAininiB  (lilMi).~Whsa  the  phmta  fa  the 
ilower  beds  are  fully  grown  no  portion  of  the  soil  should  be  visible,  and  whsae 
they  meet  the  grass,  the  edging,  neatly  trimmed  off,  should  not  aspose  any  nor- 
tiou  of  BOH,  or  a  very  small  msirgin.  It  is  haxd  to  say  whieh  are  the  beet  fonr 
bedding  Oeranioms,  crimson,  ssarlet,  pink,  and  rose,  but  the  fcdlowing  are 
superior  sorts ;— Crimson,  Bayard  and  Waltham  Sesdllng ;  seariet,  Jean  Sisle/ 
and  Vesnvins ;  pink,  Master  Christine  and  Mrs.  Vpton ;  rose,  Beanty  of  Dol- 
wieh  and  R.  Evans.    We  have  named  two  of  eaeh. 

I>XBTnoTiiia  MBAZ.T  Boo  (IF.  IF.).*-Tbe  best  xease^  wouM  be  to  ent  the 
plant  away,  and  have  the  house  thorooghly  paladed.  It  to  of  little  Me  Btitfin« 
to  get  rid  of  it  by  theappUaaiion  of  Inaeat-destioyhiif  eompaandsflyrta^adeA,  aa 
the  pkut  being  so  dsnse,  the  sohitioB  would  f«U  to rsash  every  part.  Thiait 
out,  and  syringe  foreife«y,  the  greater  foroe  the  better,  vrith  clear  aoot  water. 
madeof  onepeeh  of  soot  to  thirty  gaUons  of  wat«,  stirred  weUnp, and  staalned 
before  vm.  Bo  this  twiee  a-d^y,  and  ia  time  yoa  will  overeeine  ths  mea^y 
bug,  or  keep  it  nndsr.  If  yon  eoold  take  the  plant  down,  immerse  tt  in 
Clarke's  oompeand,  at  a  temperatore  of  190°,  and  than  apoi^e  It  therongfaly, 
and  Main  tmmmae,it4slihsly  yon  wonidanBihiUte the  peat.  Theeompowi 
ahoold  be  8  oea.  to  ths  gallon  of  watsr.  It  may  be  advaafeageowly  sytings* 
on ;  the  only  ^fienlty  is  to  thoioadM  wat  the  pknl,  and  ef 
hog  in  every  part. 

Vim  Lbatbs  8«Ai<ra»  (Joi«fh  Bowlfoii).— Thia  ia  eaoBed  by 
farmed  in  the  glaaa,  or  hj  insnflMenit  rentltalien. 

Caloxouaia  pBOPAOAno*  (8.  A.  E.).—11  yonr  Caleaolasla  la  of  the 
shrubby  class  yon  can  not  only  laesatws  yonr  old  plant  to  bloom  again  next 

Sear,  but  you  can  also  take  oattings  from  it  to  piesetfo  over  the  winter ;  but 
!  it  is  wh«t?8  oaUed  an  herbaeeons  Taristy,  tou  may  have  some  troohle  with 
it.  Tour  Tine  lenvea  are  saotehadthRmg^thlefeeaadpaMas  in  ths  ghNafonB- 
inglansea. 

Pbabs  GnA<nmf«  U  Ctarfee).— We  snapeet  jvnr  soli  to  4qr  and  san^y. 
Give  abnndanoa  of  wat«  tn  dry  wsather,  and  mnlsh  the  soil  rannd  ths  toeeaw 

CLAaaivnifo  Bnana  U  Ctmtmnt  Ai»MrrMwr).— The  elassidsatten  of  the 
Tarieties  of  Boess  to  v«ry  arbltmry,  and  it  to  not  easy  to  dnflne  what  to  a 
BonrbenorNotoette.  Both  of  these  wers  raised  by  thehybrtdishy  of  speejea, 
and  now  the  TarieCies  have  become  so  ereamd  it  to  tospeaaible  to  give  aeoneot 
definition  ol  either.  Yon  can  get  the  work  yon  leqmim  by  smlytov  to  Mr. 
B.  8.  Williams,  oi  Upper  HoUoway.  There  is  a  supplement  to  the  **  OettMc 
Oardeners'  Dictionary."  pobUshed  by  BeB  *  Baldy. 

Wbbdb  cm  Wauu  {H,  J.K— The  aahea  will  not  injure  the  Boi  e^^ftag. 
Aohyroelyne  flannderaeni  to  a  gieanhenee  climber;  stad  wehnve  no  snqiarianee 
or  knowledge  aato  its  being  able  to  withatand  the  vriuMr. 

FtTROvs  OK  HoLi.nooKB  [E.  €.  X.).— Thefongns  to  Pneeintomalvaeesamm, 
Mont,^  whieh  abonnda  everywhere  this  ysar  in  En^and,  though  hitherto  it 
has  been  observed  on  Bol|yhoeks  fan  AnstraUa  only.  It  was  ftrM  notlesd  on 
Althflea  in  ChiU.  Mr.  Broome  has  found  it  on  the  common  Mallow.  Hew  it 
was  inlredaeed  into  thto  oonnliy  to  nnhnown.  Tfaare  to  no  dmnce  <4  getting 
rid  ol  it  sneept  by  bnming  at  enee  the  inlseted  plants 

iMnaqpB  (auhttHbtr,  Iriiwoln).— The  amaU  innsets  whieh  have  aMaAad 
yonr  Stmwberrles  are  a  species  of  millipedes,  or  "  ferty-loet,'*  named  Jnlua 
pnlehaUus.  T^  ground  mast  have  been  fool,  as  the  InssoHi  are  i«aznd  in 
decayed  vegathMe  matter.  We  know  no  other  remedy  in  their  present  con- 
dition than  carefully  cleaning  the  ground  beneath  the  plants  and  piddng^eff 
the  decayed  leaves.— L  O.  W. 

Nambs  of  PLAim  iJ,  M,  0.).— Bricphonnn  angoaUfcAiom.  {A.  C.\— 
Hemerooallis  disticha.  (C.  Cliifbrd).— Olroea  lutetiana  (Bnehantar^  IHgM- 
shade).  ( IT.  D.).— The  frai*  ol  a  Vem  to  on  the  back  o<  the  frond,  and  then 
to  none  on  either  of  yonr  speoiaasna.  We  cannot  name  ^ante  from  lenvea 
only,  and  your  speeimen  Mo.  6  to  only  toavea.  {A.  M.  X).— 1,  Adiautnm 
tenerum;  2,  Sphma  eratngifolto:  8,  Passiiova  raoemoaa;  4»  Paasilem 
enrulea;  5,8«laginana  oesto;  6,  Seiigindla  Martensii.  (DsrcAam).— Astrantto 


POTJLTBT,  BEE,  ASD  PiaEON  OHBOHIOLB. 


COTTAaE  POULTRY-KEBPINa. 

In  answer  to  yovr  conraepcnident  **  Bectob,"  will  you  allow 
me  apttoe  lor  a  few  worda  in  vindioAtioa  of  the  policy  aoopted  by 
farmen  in  general  in  forbidding  th«ir  labourers  from  keeping 
poultry  ?  "  BscTOB  "  states  thatne  "  bae  often  and  often  spoken 
to  his  poorer  friends  upon  the  beneficial  results  in  every  waj  of 
keeping  poultry."  I  can  assure  him  he  is  perfectly  wrong.  As  » 
practieal  poul^-keeper  of  more  than  twenty-fire  years'  experi* 
ence,  I  state  boldly  that  poultry-keeping  cannot  pay  in  England 
if  you  keep  a  proper  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  your  ex- 
penses wad  returns,  and  the  only  possible  manner  in  which 
a  cottager  would  find  it  answer  to  keep  poultry  would  b* 
by  turning  them  out  to  pick  up  their  own  living  as  best  they 
could,  or,  in  other  words,  to  feed  upon  the  neighbouring  farmevs' 
crops.  It  is  utterly  impossiblo  ''to  restrict  them  to  the  road- 
sides/' as  badly-fed  poultry  will  roam  away  great  distances  ia 
search  of  food ;  and  anyone  who  has  had  practical  experienoa 
knows  that  poultry,  besides  what  they  actually  consume  in  the 
com  and  hay  fields  (and  that  is  very  considerable),  do  aa  im- 
mense deal  of  damage  by  scratching  up  the  seed  and  by  tramp* 
ling  down  the  com  and  mowing  grass  before  the  harvest  begins. 
Comorakes  are  considered  bad  enough  for  this,  but  poultry  ara 
fifty  times  worse.  In  my  own  case  my  poultry  render  useless^ 
and  quite  unfit  and  impossibleito  mow  from  this  very  trampling^ 
about  three  acres  of  a  field  eyerj^  year  reserved  for  hay.  Again, 
farmers  know  full  well  that  during  winter,  if  at  no  other  time» 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  labourer  to  fill  his  pockets 
with  com  from  his  master's  granary  to  keep  his  poultry  from 
starving  to  death— a  temptation  that  would  not  exist  had  he  no 
pooltiT  to  feed. 

In  the  Bonthem  districts  of  Sussex  the  farmers  may,  as  yoa 
say  in  your  editorial  note,  allow  the  cottagers  the  free  range  of 
the  fields  after  the  harvest  is  ingathered,  out  if  they  do  it  is  aa 
extraordinary  exception,  and  those  who  do  not  do  so  should  not 
be  called  "  selfish  and  fiinty."  The  gleaning  of  the  cornfields 
is  a  viduable  product  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  customary  for  th» 
farmer  to  turn  in  his  own  poultrjTi  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  pigflW 
which  thrive  and  fatten  well  upon  it.  In  the  north  of  England 
vast  numbers  of  voung  Cheese,  imported  annually  from  Ireland, 
sre  bought  by  the  farmers  for  the  express  purpose  of  beinsc 
tamed  into  the  cornfields  as  soon  as  the  narvest  is  gathered,  ana 
by  which  means  they  are  fattened  and  got  ready  for  the  Michael- 
mas market  at  a  scarcely  perceptible  cost.  iMo  one  can  have  & 
greater  desire  than  I  have  to  improve  the  status  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  but  I  am  f  uUv  oonvineed  that  this  cannot  be  done 
by  trying  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  could  keep  poultry 
at  a  profit,  if  his  master  and  employer  would  only  allow  nim  so 
to  do.  Let  him  try.  Let  him  feed  his  poultry  well  enough  to> 
keep  them  near  home ;  let  him  agree  to  pay  reasonable  compen- 
saition  for  all  damage  done  to  his  nti^bours'  crops,  hmd^M,  &c.^ 
toad  I  think  he  would  very  qnicklv  awive  at  the  ooncloaioiL  that 
ooltage  poultry-keeping  was  a  delusion,  without  any  beneficial 
results  whatever. — ^E.  C.  C. 

P.S. — ^I  am  firmly  convinced  that  breeding  and  rearing  ih» 
common  tame  Babbits  can  be  made  most  profitable  by  cottagers. 
Being  kept  in  confinement  they  cannot  trespass ;  they  can  be  fed 
on  sow  thistles,  grass,  iBc.,  gathered  from  the  roadside;  Hnery 
increase  rapidlv,  and  the  more  wild  Babbits  are  exterminated 
as  vermin,  the  higher  will  rise  the  price  of  tame  ones.  In  your 
last  Jovmal  thay  aie  quoted  at  U.  5<i.  to  It.  Qd,  each. 

LITERART  PIRACIES. 
Tn  articde  we  published  laet  week  on  the  "  Managentent  of 
Setting  Hens,'*  and  quoted  from  the  Colonial  FarmeTf  is,  w» 
find,  an  extract  from  Mr.  Lewis  Wright's  "  Illustrated  Poultry 
Book."  The  practice,  which  seems  very  common  among  our 
transatlantic  brethren  of  copying  from  British  books  and  pub- 
lications without  acknowledgment  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
hi^hlv  reprehensible.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  own  peri- 
odical press  is  not  free  from  the  same  imputation.  It  may  be 
considered  by  those  who  practise  it  a  smart  thing  to  do,  but  aU 
honest  and  honourable  men  regard  it  as  something  very  difEereni. 


CLECKHEATON  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Toe  fifth  Show  was  hdd  on  the  I9th  inst.  in  groonds  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  although  the  pens  used 
were  of  a  primitive  description,  having  strained  canvas  for 
the  backs,  and  a  roll  of  wire  tacked  on  from  end  to  end  fov 
fronts,  the  birds  riiowed  to  much  advanta^.  In  the  Pigeons, 
however,  the  pens  for  the  Pouters  were  decidedly  too  small,  as 
the  birds  could  neither  stand  erect  nor  comfortablv  turn  iu 
them.  The  nipply  of  food  and  water  was  ample,  and  the  general 
attention  ezemphury.    Altiioogh  for  many  days  previously  the 
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WBftlher  had  been  of  amoit  critical  obaxactei^  owing  tosudflen  and 
heairy  timnderaiozmfi,  ihe  Show-day  proved  perfectly  *'  Queen's 
weather,"  without  a  sinRle  shower ;  thas  giving  the  Committee 
the  great  advantages  of  five  oonaecutive  annual  shows,  md  each 
one  fayonrahle  in  this  nspeot. 

A  very  grand  collection  of  Oame  fowls  f omed  an  important 
feature  of  the  ClecUieaton  Show,  and  in  this  variety  the  well- 
Icaown  specimeiif  belongiitg  to  Mr.  Bxisrley,  of  Middleton,  in 
-very  dose  eoMpetiti<m  managed  to  hold  their  own.  €h»y 
Dorkings  ware  excellent,  thon^  naturally  somewhat  oat  of 
plmnoge.  Coehint  were  hotter  shown  than  at  any  previous 
CleoUiaaioa  Show,  some  of  the  entries  coming  from  so  great  a 
distsnoe  as  St.  Day's,  OomwalL  SpawUh  were  abonduit  and 
very  good.  Bark  BrakmoM  were  superior,  hat  a  small  class,  not 
a  nope  entry  of  Light-fea^ered  ones  being  shown.  In  Ham- 
burff/u  all  the  birds  were  represented  by  sach  specimens  as  are 
laniv  met  with,  and  Mr.  Beldon  had  a  strong  entry,  most  of 
vUeh  provied  snooeeafol.  In  Bantan^  the  Silver-laced  Se- 
hrights  and  the  Black  weve  most  worthy  of  praise.  The  Game 
Bantams  vrere  not  in  hich  condition.  In  the  Variety  class  Gold 
and  SUver  Polands  took  the  prizes,  a  pen  of  Chmese  Silver 
Fh^tuanU  being  highly  commended.  It  may  be  well  to  remark, 
thai  the  latter  shoold  never  be  exhibited  oat  of  their  own  show 
ens,  oar  in  nuth  m  are  expressly  designed  for  their  acoommo- 
iaticHi.  In  the  Selling  class  Spanish  stood  first,  and  a  pen  of 
early  Dark  Brahma  chickens  second.  Turkeyt,  Oeeae,  and 
Ducks  were  all  good ;  and  in  the  Variety  class  for  Docks,  two 
pens  of  Buddy  Shell  Docks  and  one  of  WhistUng  Dacks  caosed 
the  competition  to  be  remarkably  severe. 

Of  Babbits  there  was  a  good  display,  hat  it  shoald  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  prizes  aoe  offered  for  pairs  of  Babbits,  not  only 
should  they  he  exhibited  in  pairs  as  to  the  sexes,  bat  also 
assimilate  as  closely  as  possible  in  colonic  a  Sooty  Fawn  and  a 
Black-and-white,  or  a  Black-and-white  and  deep  slate  colour, 
hdng  not  soitable  ior  exhibition. 

Cleekheaton  Shows  coold  never  before  boast  of  so  excellent  a 
collection  ot  PigeonSf  and  oar  readers,  by  referring  to  the  prize 
hstt  will  see  many  oi  the  great  ones  in  the  Pigeon  lanoy  were  in 


pens, 
datio 


close  rivalry. 


Oaks  Cocb.— 1.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Midaetoa. 
j^ddoB,  Bbi^leT :  J.  W.  ThorntoD,  Bradford. 

&*««.— B»«k  or  BroirnJJ^d*— 1,0,  W.  Bl _ 

orGrcyBMfanaf.— l,F.8«lM.Doe«Mtar.   t,  H.  C.  ft  W.  J.  Muoa,  Drigliliaf- 
«M.  Jay  wrMfL-1,  R.  Walk«r.   S.  G.  W.  Bricriay. 

DOUIK4&-1. 4.  Btott,  Haaler.   %  J.  WUto^  NortksUMrloa.    he,  W.  H.  Sing, 
Boeiidaifi.    «,B.  Beldon. 

^  CocHoMQutfA.— 1.  T.  F.  Anad^  St.  Halsai.  %  8.  B.  Hanis,  Gaasane.   kt, 
J.  White,  WUtfeT.  NethertoB ;  W.  MitcheU.  Biikenthaw. 

SfAXtsK.— Black— U  H.  Beldon.     S.  J.  F.  Silliio.  WoWvrtiampUm.    he,  J. 
ToweH  Bradfofd ;  J.  Thresh.  Bradford ;  B.  W»Hoe,  Raw««nstaU. 
'^  Foo«u.— 1  Md  h«,  T.  F.  AnedaU.    S,  H.  Beldon. 

,—0o4d  or  aUotr^emar^d.'-l  sad  t,  H  Beidm.    he,  B.  Gla; 

^- ;  K.  Walton.    Gold  or  0MMMpaivM.-i.  J,  "  *" 

^ILBaldcia.   c  J.  Newton.  Leeds. 
FkBMAns.-Bladk.-l  udl.  H.  B«Uoa.   k«.X.Watt<«. 
8iAva  BAjn*MM.—Blaek  or  Brown  Bedi.—l  and  %,  Q.  Hall.  KoidaL    he,  W.  F. 
Batwiale,  Watt4eld  ;  a.  Sadtti,  Northownm.    Any  wrUty.-l  aad  te  W.  F. 
Entwiiie.   t»e.Hdi. 

BASjMM.s.^Anw  fforietv  emeept  Amm.— 1.  B.  Walton.    9,  W.  H.  ShaeUeton, 
Bradford,    he,  H.  Beldon  (I),    e.  J.  Waddiiurton,  Ooisely. 

Ajtt  omn  VAenvT.— 1  aad  I,  H.  BcUmi  (Ooliaa   aad  SilTer-apangled 
folaadsjl    A«,  B.  Sbaw.  £Wbj. 
Bnxno  CxjLas.-l«  H.  Batlon  (toantah}.  t,  C.  Gaxr,  Bla^7(I>ariEBrahma8). 


S,  R.  Walker,  Gomeraal.    he,  H, 

. , J.  T.  Bottomlejp  Halifax. 

or  Brown  Bed*  —I,  C.  W.  Brlerley.   %  J.  W^  Thornton.   Bhte 


Visa 


*t.^.  Smith, 


.  Bwirea. 


,  BiBpey :  a. 
rsw— l.J.  Walkar.Boehdala.   %Q. 
-1,  J.  White.    S  aad  ^  J.  Walkar. 


-Atflethurp.—l  and  S.  J.  Walker,  he.  8.  B.  Havria.  e,  C.  BoH.  JBomh. 
-U  J.  Walker,  Boehdale.  S,  J.  White,  he,  H.  Beldon:  J.  Kawtoa,  SUaden. 
A^f  other  vaHetv.-h  W.  Blnna,  Podaaj  (Raddy  Shell),  i  C.  W.  Brierley,  Mid- 
dlelon(Wliistlinic).    k^H.  Beldon. 


waar.   Droyooiu.— 1,  H.  YanUay*   S,  J.  E.  Crofts,    a,  B.  Homer.   JocoMat.— 
i.  Hswlay.   S  and  he,  X.  Horner.   Nntu.—U  E*  Homer. 


I,  a.  Bm 


9,  J.  Hawley. 


^mwrM— ll  J.  Bawley.  'a,T.  Foater,  Biagley. '  he,  E.  Hoonsey,  Low  Moor, 

Boob- 


flnvaen,  Hali&x.  BeUing  CUm.-h  J.  E.  Crofts  (Yellow  Magpiaa).  fl 
and  H.  Elwis,  Doaeaster  (MotUed  Tnunpetan).  he,  W.  H.  iUilhweU, 
dale,   e,  J.  Goatamft,  Cleokheatoa. 


The  Jndgee  were  Mr.  James  Dixon,  of  Bradfoid;  and  Mr. 
Bdward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham. 

BEAMLET  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Thb  second  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  21st  and  SSnd 
Snst.    We  append  the  prize  list,  hot  must  defer  oTtr  report  till 
next  week. 

he,  J.  Thraalw  Bradford. 

a,  H.Bakh)ii.   k«,W.  MarTay^ 

k0,  J.  F.  Bmtth,  StaadftaM ;  Dr. 


Baldoa.    BUeer-emmmfled.-AtmA 
aad  a,  H.BaUoa.   Miver. 


penriVtd.^l  and  8.  H.  Baldan.  k«,H.Faast;  l»a<;ft.-l,H.Ba]don.  i^  Popple, 
wall  Bros.,  BramUy.    he,  H.  Feast. 

eAMi  Bantams.— Bed.— 1  and  9,  W.  F.  Batwida,  Bradford,  he,  W.  H.  Roth- 
wall.  Rockdale.   Any  other  variety.— I  aad  %  W.  F.  Bntwisle. 

Bahtavs.- Block  —1,  J.  Waddington,  Ooisley.  J  and  he,  H.  Beldon.  Any 
other  variety,-!  end  %,H.BeUoa. 

J>vcaL9.-Bouen  or  Aylesbury.— I,  H.  Beldon.  I,  J.  B.  Britlon,  Leads  Pottery. 
he,  W.  Binns,  Podsey ;  S.  Emmett,  Braaaley ;  W.  North,  Leeds.  Any  other 
variety.—l  aad  8^.  Binns.    he,  J.  B.  Britten ;  A.  Hovle,  Amxley. 

Chicxkns.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  C.  Carr,  Bingley.  vne,  R.  H.  ft  W.  8.  Carr, 
Bramley.  he,  W.  MitcheU,  Birkenshaw;  Ellis  ft  Wood.  Woodleiiord;  W. 
Wkltalsy,  ShaflakL 

Jkxj  oTHsa  YAxzaTT.— 1,  H.  Beldon.   f,  H.  Fesst.  Swaaaaa.   he,  E.  Clongh. 

8BI.UNO  Class.— 1. J.  Emmett.  Bramley.  t,  H.  Beldon.  he,  CCarr;  A.  W. 
Halnaworth,Farsley;  Ellis  ft  Wood. 

PIOBONB. 

OAUONk— L  J.B.Oiofls,Blyth;  E.  Homer,  Haiaiwood.  a,X«Honiar.  k0,W. 
Hanrey,  Sheflald. 

Pk>vna— I,  B.  Homer,  9,  J.  Hawlay,  Girlinglon.  he,  J.  B.  Crofts ;  B.  Homer. 
e,J.  E.  Crofts;  W.  Harrey. 

Dbaoooms.— 1,  W.  Harray.  t,  X.  Homar.  he,  J.  DaBiaoa,  Amlay ;  J.  E. 
Crofts. 

Onus,— English.-^  W.  Binns,  Padsay.  %  H.  O.  Pool«,  Bxadfoid.  he,  J. 
Thresh,  Bradford ;  w.  HaTTey. 

TunBffTs.—l,  H.  e.  Poole.   1,  J.  E.  Grofla.   ke,B.  Homer; 


Jacobims.— I,  W.  Harrey. 
Hawley,  Qirlin^oa. 
TncionrrKBs.- 1,  W.  Hi 


a,  X.  Homer,   he,  J.  X.  Crofts;  S.  Honor ;  J< 


OBTSBs.- 1,  W.  Harvey.   9  and  he,  IE.  Homer. 

M.BBS  — Loi^.— 1«  W.  Harvey.   S,  O.  Riddioogh.  iia.,  BtadfavA.   he,  J. 

Hawley :  E.  Homer ;  D.  lUddiongh,  Jna.  Skort.— 1  and  S,  B.  Homer,  he,  J.  B. 
Crofts :  J.  Hawley ;  W.  Harvey. 

Fahtao^s.- 1  and  9.  J.  F.  Loversidge,  Newark,   he,  W.  H.  ToaOiaaaa  (9) ;  E. 


(9). 

Babbs.— lead  9.  B.  Homer.   ke.W.  Harvey. 

Amtwbbps.— JCoNf  •— If.  D.  Biddiongh,  Jon.  9,  PopplewaB  Bros.,  Bramley. 
he,  W.  Lnnd.  Shipley ;  J.  Marsden.  Jframley ;  E.  Homer.  Short— I, D.  Riddi. 
ongh.  Jon.   9,  F.  Maok,  Dudley  Hill,    he,  D.  Riddlangh,  Jan. ;  R.  A.  Simpaon, 

Abtwk: 
W.Innd;  D. ! 


Abtwkbp— ilBtf  variety.— 1«W.  Lnnd.  9,  C.  WIfham,  Bramley.  ke.W.Binna; 

r.  Lnnd ;  D.  Biddioagh,  Joa.  (9):  C  Wlftham. 

Am  OTHBB  Yabibtv.— 1,  W.  Harvey.  9,E.  Hoiaar.   he,  Xlwis  ft  Parkinson; 


J.  E.  Crofts :  B.  Rawnaley. 

Sbllino  Class —1.  E.  Homer.  9, 3.  E.  Crofts,  he,  W.  Land  (9) ;  9.  Thraah ; 
Poppleweli  Bros.;  W.  Harvey. 

Rabbtts.- iLoi^eartfiL- 1,J.  ftA.Waavar.  9.  J. Bowman, Tot k.  k«,J.  C.  ftH, 
Elwis,  Doncaster  ;  Fnller  ft  Berry.  Leeds  ;  W.  MiUer,  Bradford j  J.  Oldham. 
Bradford  (8).  8iU>er-Grey.—l,  B.  H.  Glew.  Wakefield.  9  and  he,  &  Ball,  Brad- 
ford. Himalavan.-l,  B.  8.  Bothwell,  Roefadale.  9,  S.  Ball,  he,  R.  H.  Glew, 
8.  a  Hntton,  Bradford.  Any  other  variety.-l,  S.  C.  Hntton.  9,  H.  E.  Gilbert. 
Rngby.  kc,  J.  ft  A.  Weaver ;  H.  Tak^  Bramley ;  J.  E.  Chapman ;  B.  Rawnaley' 
Bingley. 

Judges.— Mr.  E.  Hntton,  Padsey,  and  Mr.  H.  lUingworth, 
Idle.  

LIABILITY  OP  COMMON  CARBIBRS  FOB 
POULTRY. 

WXLUAIC   ODBBXY  V.  THE   LONDON  AND   NOBTK-WXSTBBM   RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff  hrooffht  an  action 
against  the  defendants  to  recover  the  valne  of  two  Pigeons 
which  were  handed  over  hy  the  former  to  the  Utter  for  convey- 
ance to  Mr.  Bulpin,  near  Bridgewater.  Mr.  Rutter  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hawking  for  the  defendants.  The 
hitter  admitted  the  receipt  hy  the  Company  of  the  Pigeons, 
and  their  non-delivery,  hnt  denied  their  liaoility  as  common 
eanriers,  it  not  having  heen  declared  that  the  poultry  were  of 
valne,  nor  was  it  stated  that  the  hampers  in  which  the  hirds 
were  forwarded  contained  anything  hat  live  hirds.  It  was  stated 
in  evidence  that  the  hirds  were  forwarded  hy  the  plaintiff 
through  the  Company  to  Mr.  Bolpin,  near  Biiagewater,  their 
value  heing  held  to  be  £5,  and  they  were  lost  en  route.  The 
plaintiff  hi^  bought  the  birds  from  Mr.  Bnlpin  on  approval,  and 
they  were  being  retnmed  to  their  oricinaL  owner  when  they 
were  lost;  tibe  plaintiff  then  had  to  pay  Mr.  Bnlpin  the  valne  of 
the  birds.  Mr.  Hawking  produced  a  notice  which  is  posted  np 
in  the  defendants'  stations,  bnt  which  the  i>laintiff  denied  having 
seen  before,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  claimed  exemption.  He 
also  contended  that  the  Pigeons  were  belonging  to  Bulpin,  bnt 
this  idea  the  Jndge  overmled.  In  answer  to  the  olaim,  he  cited 
the  notice  issued  by  the  Company  that  they  were  not  oommon 
carriers  of  birds,  nor  would  they  be  liable  for  more  than  68.  per 
head  unless  theu:  value  were  declared.  Mr.  Potter,  the  London 
and  Korth- Western  station-master,  jproved  the  posting  of  a 
notice  in  the  station  declaring  the  Company  non-liable.  Mr. 
Butter  lodged  an  objection  to  the  witneea's  statement  being 
taken  unless  he  produced  the  notice  aotuallv  posted  in  the 
station,  so  that  it  might  be  shown  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
one  produced.  The  same  objection  applied  to  the  notice  in  the 
time  table.  The  Judge  then  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
verdict,  the  only  question  being  as  to  whether  it  should  be  for 
£&  or  lOs.  After  the  citing  of  some  cases,  the  Judge  reserved 
his  deeisien  on  the  point  remaining  at  issue,  intimating,  how- 
ever, that  he  oonsidered  the  condition  just  aad  leasonable  in 
itieU.  

TO  COLUMBARIAH  80CIETIE6. 

MAinr  times  I  have  thought  what  a  suocesaf oi  Pigeon  show 
CMsld  he  held  if  aU  the  columharian  sodetias  in  existence  to 
the  pteaent  time  woaicL  amalgamate  and  make  one  i^rand.  show  of 
Pigeens.  The  initiative  might  be  taken  1^  the  President  ef  either 
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the  National  Peristeronio  Society,  Birmingham,  or  the  Manchester 
Golumbarian  Society,  who  might  address  a  note  to  his  fellow  presi- 
dents, and  so  start  the  affair.  Arrangements  might  be  made  for 
the  show  to  be  held  in  the  Crjrstal  Palace,  or,  if  not  too  late,  in 
conjnnotion  with  the  forthcoming  Crystal  Palace  Pooltry  Show. 
Success  wonld  be  certain.  Union  woald  be  strength,  and  at 
least  fifteen  or  eighteen  hnndred  pens  of  birds  would  be  brought 
together. 

If  yon  will  permit  me  I  will  say  a  few  words  how  I  think  the 
affair  should  be  worked.  Make  the  show  self-snpportinff,  none 
but  members  of  SocieW  to  exhibit.  The  show  to  be  divided 
into  two  sections — old  birds,  and  birds  bred  in  1873,  all  single 
birds ;  classes  to  be  made  for  every  variety  of  colour  of  Pigeons ; 
an  entry  fee,  say,  of  Sa.  to  be  charged  for  each  entry,  half  of  which 
should  be  deducted  for  expenses,  the  rest  divided  into  first  and 
second  prizes  according  to  the  number  of  entries  in  each  class — 
that  is,  if  there  be  twenty  in  one  and  ten  in  the  other,  SOs.  to  go  to 
the  former,  158.  to  the  latter ;  at  the  same  time  to  have  challenge 
cups  in  each  class,  acceptance  £i  Is.  each,  exhibitor  to  challenge 
for  as  many  as  he  may  choose.  The  value  of  the  cup  would  vary 
according  to  the  number  of  acceptors  in  each  class.  All  birds 
shown  by  an  exhibitor  in  any  class  when  he  accepts  a  challenge 
to  compete  for  the  money  prizes,  only  acceptors  for  the  cup.* 

Tne  most  difficult  point  would  be  the  appointment  of  judges 
to  please  all  parties.  The  course  I  would  suggest  is  that  every 
Societjr  nominate  a  gentleman,  who  should  act,  whether  he  be 
an  exhibitor  or  not ;  if  an  exhibitor,  let  him  officiate  in  other 
classes. — A. 

Simple  Mode  of  Keepinq  Butter. — In  warm  weather  where 
ice  is  not  handy  invert  a  common  flower  pot  over  the  butter, 
with  some  water  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  laid.  The  orifice  at 
the  bottom  may  be  corked  or  not.  The  porousness  of  the  earthen- 
ware will  keep  the  butter  cool.  A  wet  cloth  laid  over  the  in- 
verted pot  wul  soon  cool-off  the  butter  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  moisture. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  ( ).— VoL  xxtL  (first  edition),  of  tho  "NataraUsfi  Llbrarr,"  was 

written  by  Dr.  Donbar.  Apply  to  James  Tbin,  Bookseller,  15,  Inflnnaiy 
Street,  Edinbnigh,  and  he  will  probably  be  able  to  famish  it,  and  also  the 
works  of  Oolding  and  Bevan.^  Dr.  Maokeozle's, "  The  Management  of  Bees,*' 
was  pabUshed  by  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinbargh,  and  cost  id. 

CoHiCBifoiHO  PouLTRT-KBBPrao  (Nenio\.—YoxL  can  make  yonr  poultry  pay 
without  going  to  much  expense.  Yon  do  not  require  all  the  wire  appliances 
that  belong  to  the  fancy  ponltrr-yard.  Build  a  wooden  house,  sudi  as  you 
will  find  described  in  Bailfa  poultry  book.  Buy  some  wire  netting  80  inches 
high,  and  stretch  it  roimd  the  run  you  can  give  them  by  means  of  stout 
stakes  at  intenrals.  Keep  either  Cochins  or  Brahmas.  They  will  lay  lots  of 
emf8,and  you  can  spare  a  comer  of  the  orchard  or  kitchen  garden  for  the 

Dark  Bbahkas'  Feathers  (A.  H.  J.).— The  Dark  Brahma  pallets  would 
not  be  disqualified.  It  would  be  better  if  they  were  pencilled  up  to  the  beak, 
but  such  is  very  seldom  the  case^hardly  ever.    The  light  breast  is  very  far 

S referable  to  brown  backs  or  wings.  A  purely  white  breast  would  be  a  disqua- 
fioation,  but  one  lightly  penciUed  on  a  light  ground  is  not  Such  a  bird  in 
eompetitton  with  others  that  were  well  pencilled  aU  over  would,  however,  be 
beaten.  The  Game  chickens  hatched  at  the  end  of  AprU  might  well  be  shown, 
but  the  cook  must  be  dabbed,  and  he  is  full  young.  You  may,  if  you  have 
several,  dub  one  for  the  especial  purpose. 

Parasites  ok  Fowls  (0.  P.  Z.  H.).—Yon  will  find  nothing  so  effectual  as 
carbolic  acid.  Drive  a  mixture  of  it  well  into  every  hole  and  crevice  with  a 
syringe.  Scrub  the  perches  and  laying-boxes  with  hot  water  and  carbolic  acid 
soap;  lay  it  on  all  the  woodwork  with  a  brush.  Dig  the  flooring  oat  about  a 
foot  deep,  and  fill-in  with  gravel,  road  grit,  and  lime.  We  use  carbolic  acid 
largely  in  our  fowl-houses  and  dog-kennels.  Ordinaiy  bugs  flee  from  the  smell 
of  camphor;  we  should  be  disposed  to  try  it  on  these. 

Babbits  por  Pbokt  (H.  8.).—li  depends  entirely  on  what  you  purpose  to 
do.  n  you  are  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  is  a  sale  for  Rabbits  for  the 
table,  then  you  should  keep  that  which  is  called,  and  is,  the  common  tame 
Rabbit.  A  well-fed  healthy  doe  will  fatten  four  "  from  the  teat,"  and  they  in 
London  make  1«.  6d,  each  at  seven  or  eight  weeks  old.  If  for  a  town  where 
wild  Babbits  are  not  to  be  had,  and  where  they  are  bought,  as  the  Ostend 
Rabbits  are  in  London,  by  weight,  yon  must  have  the  Belgian  Hare  Babbit. 
If  you  wish  to  breed  to  seU  fancy  Babbits  aUve,  you  will  do  bettor  with  the 
Silver-Grey  than  any  other.  There  is  always  a  sale  for  then  at  remunerative 
pnoes.  U  the  crusade  against  them  is  successful,  and  the  wild  ones  disappear. 
Babbit-breeding  will  become  a  large  trade.  We  are  in  a  tiansition  state  as 
regards  food  and  cooking.  It  is  enough  to  have  more  money  to  spend,  but  it 
is  essential  to  make  the  money  do  more  towards  feeding  a  family,  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  laying  out  the  money  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  by 
cooking  skilfully.    We  often  purpose  to  devote  a  column  to  the  subject. 

Bbb  Manaobkbut  (8.  A.  B.l.—We  should  advise  you  not  to  plunder  your 
swarms  of  June  2nd,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Let  them  be  for  another 
year,  nnlSss  you  absolutely  want  honey ;  in  this  case  we  would  plunder  one 
hive  entirely,  driving  the  bees  out  and  Joining  them  to  the  other  hive. 
Much  honey  is  always  wasted,  and  the  stock  itself  weakened,  by  a  partial 
plunder.  Write  to  the  Messrs.  Neighbour,  of  Holbom.  London,  or  to  some 
other  purveyors,  and  see  whether  you  can  get  into  the  London  market 
throogh  them,  or  else  establish  a  market  in  Dublin  by  co-operation  with  other 
bee-keepers.  If  you  can  but  open  a  connection  with  some  respectable  grocery 
firm,  and  supply  them  with  really  good  hon^  in  or  oat  of  the  c  jmb,  you  wiU 
Bordy  find  a  ready  sale. 

Bbb  OoncoTioNB  {John  Dotty  la«).— We  cannot  explain  without  an  inspeotion 
of  the  hive  what  caused  your  bees  to  be  so  troubled.  Perhaps  some  young  queen 
returning  home  from  her  matrimonial  flight  mistook  the  hive  for  her  own, 
and  was  ejeoted,  or  perhaps  it  was  an  old  queen  of  their  own  of  whom  they 


were  tired.  In  any  ease  we  do  not  think  you  have  oecaslon  for  alarm;  at  thb 
time  of  year  bees  otai  always  replace  a  lost  queen.  Queens  are  liable  to  stxanga 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  own  subjects,  but  the  causes  are  not  known. 

Bee  Flowers  (A.  P.  Waters).'-lt  is  of  little  use  to  grow  flowtirs  of  any 
kind  specially  for  bees,  unless  you  grow  them  by  the  acre.  They  are  very 
fond  of  ICignonette,  Borage,  Melilotns  leucantha,  blue  Lobelia,  Cxoeuseff, 
Buddlea  globosa.  Thyme,  Spimas  of  all  kinds,  Ac. 

Bees  in  Adyersb  Weather  (P.  fi.).— 1st,  Daring  wet  or  dull  weather  in 
summer,  when  bees  are  unable  to  leave  the  hive,  work  of  some  sort  can 
generally  be  carried  on.  Combs  can  be  built  with  wax  secreted  by  the  bees 
from  honej  previously  gathered,  so  that  we  can  often  observe  coiisld«raU» 
progress  to  be  made.  Then,  again,  the  brood,  if  any,  requires  constant  feed- 
ing and  attention,  and  when  sufficiently  matured  their  ceUs  to  be  capped  over. 
Should  the  nntavoarable  weather  continue  long,  oomb-bailding  operations 
must  cease,  find.  In  bad  weather  swarms  should  be  assisted  by  feeding  th» 
bees  with  boiled  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  6  lbs.  of  sugar  to  4  lbs.  of  water, 
by  weight,  boiled  for  five  minutes.  Feed  alternate  nights,  giving  1  lb.  at  %. 
time.  8rd,  If  a  first  swarm,  which  will  have  the  old  queen,  breeding  will' 
commence  as  soon  as  there  may  be  a  few  inches  of  comb  available.  If  a^ 
second  swarm  or  cast,  with  favourable  weather  Ae  young  queen  may  lay  eggs 
within  a  week  after  it  was  hived,  or  her  laying  may  be  considerably  deli^eoil 
bad  weather  hM  prevented  her  going  forth  to  meet  the  drones. 


MBTEOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  Lomdoe. 

Lat.  51**  32^  40*^  N. ;  Long.  0°  8^  0*^  W. ;  Altitnde  111  feet. 


Date. 

9A.H. 

Ik  the  Dat. 

1678. 

UP 

H7£J.«* 

h 

^^ 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature 

1 

July. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 
sun. 

On 

grass 

We.  18 
Th.  17 
Fri.  18 
Sat.  19 
Haa.29 
Mo.  SL 
Ta.  n 

Inches. 
80.019 
80.091 
89.893 
80  191 
80.<61 
80.181 
80.0M 

*4S 

639 
67.) 
62.7 
64.6 
7*9 
79.4 

SIS- 

61.6 
68.4 
53.6 
61.0 
64.0 
69.7 

w. 

8.W. 

s  w. 
w. 

S.8.W. 

61.4 
598 
6.8 
68.1 
64.9 

76.4 
78  0 
71.8 
891 
88.0 
90.1 

S5- 

SSI 

68.8 
iSS 
68.8 
67.8 
61.4 

54.4 

deg. 
185.6 
116.8 

if^ 

1886 
180.8 
181.0 

61.8 
66.0 
48.1 
60.2 
64.0 
67.4 

la. 

o.m 
o.oia 

Means 

80.08S   1  67.6  1  61.S 

61.4 

78.9 

185.8 

61.4 

0j04» 

BBUABKS. 
16th.— A  very  fine  day  throughout. 

17th.— Very  fine  all  day,  a  cool  breece  making  it  still  more  agreeable. 
18th.— Wet  early,  but  fine  soon  after  10  a.m.,  and  though  thrae  were  oeo*- 

sional  showers,  a  very  pleasant  day  and  starlit  night. 
19th.— Lovely  day,  very  bright  and  yet  oooL 
20th.— Bather  dull  at  8  A.M.,  but  fine  by  10  A.it.,  and  afterwards;  a  complete 

summer  day. 
21st.— Bather  hazy  early,  but  a  warm  fine  day. 
2and  —Very  fine  all  day,  and  the  hottest  diqr  this  Bummer,*notwithstandixiff 

that  the  wind  was  northerly  and  the  sky  occasionally  doudy.    Much 

lightning  in  W.,  after  midnight. 
Warm  week,  espeoialiv  the  last  two  days.    The  temperature  reached  80°  at 
9.16  A.if.  on  28nd,  and  90°  between  2  and  8  p.m.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  9  a.m.  temperature  on  July  22ad,  1872  was  79.6.  and  on  the  corre* 
sponding  day  and  at  the  same  hour  in  1878  it  was  79.4.-0.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET— Jijlt  28. 
A  VERT  steady  trade  and  good  supply.  The  markets  are  well  attended,  and 
large  consignments  are  forwarded  to  the  midland  and  northern  ones.  AU  the 
bush  fruit  and  standard  Cherries  are  of  excellent  quality  this  season.  Straw- 
berries alone,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  varieties,  have  not  been  up  to 
the  mark  in  point  of  quality.  Importations  continue  large,  including  West 
Indian  Pine  Apples. 

PBUIT. 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples Mi«ve  1  6to0  0 

Apricots dos.  9  0  8  0| 

Cn^rries ^  lb.  0  6  10 

Cbestauts bnshsl  0  0  0  0 

Currants tsieve  8  0  8  0 

Black...; do.  8  0  8  0 

Figs dos.  6  0  10  0 

Filberts lb.  1  0  0  0 

Cobs  lb.  0  0  0  0 

Gooseberries quart  0  8  0  6 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.  8  6  6  0 

Lemons ^100  8  0  14  0 

Melons each  8  0  8  0 


s. 

Mulberries K^lb.  0 

Nectarines doz.  8 

Oranges ^100  6 

Peaches  dos  16 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  0 

dessert dos.  8 

Pine  Apples lb.  8 

Plums t  siere  0 

Quinces dos.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries ^  lb.  0 

Walnuts bushel  8 

ditto ylOO  8 


d.    s.  d. 

OtoO  o 
0  15 
0  16 
0  SO 
0  0 
0  8 
0  6 
0  0 
0  0 
4  1 
1 


0    » 
0     fi 


YEOETABLEB. 


S.  d.    S.  d. 

8    0to6    0 

0      6 


Artichokes dos. 

Asparaitns ^100  8 

French 6    0  18 

Beans,  Kidney ^100  10  0 

BeetRed dos  10  8 

Broccoli bundle  0   9  1 

Cabbage dos.  10  1 

Capsicums if^- 100  0    0  0 

Carrots bunch  0   6  0 

Cauliflower dos.  8   0  6 

Celery  bundle  16  8 

Cole  worts.,  doz.  bunches  8   6  4 

Cucumbers each  0   8  0 

pickling dos.  0   0  0 

Endive dos.  8   0  0 

Fennel bunch  0   8  jO 

GarUo lb.  0    6  0 

Herbs bunch  0   8  0 

Horseradish bondle  8   0  4 

Leeks bunch  0   6  0 

Lettuce doa.  10  8 


Mushrooms pottle   8 

Mustard  &  Cress . .  punnet   0 

Onions bushel   8 

pickling quart   0 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches   0 

Parsmps dos.   0 

Peas quart  0 

Potatoes bushel   6 

Kidney do.   0 

Round do.   0 

Radishes.,  doi.  bunches   1 

Rhubarb bundle    0 

Salsafy bundle    1 

Savoys dos.   0 

Scorsonera bundle    1 

Sea>kale basket   0 

Shallots lb.    0 

Spinach bushel   8 

Tomatoes dos.   2 

Turnips bunch    0 

Vegetable  Marrows 0 


d.    B.  d. 
0to4    O 

a    0 

6 
0 

4 
1 
1 
9 
0 
0 

I 

1 
1 
o 
a 
o 
o 
s 

8 
O 

o 


o 

o 
e 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
1^ 
o 

6 

a 

o- 
o> 
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CALENDAR 

i. 

JULY  31— AUGUST  6^  187SL 

tare  ^ear  liOndMi.  ,46  yean. 

£fa 

Svn 
Beta. 

Moon 
Biaaa. 

Uoon 
Seta. 

Uoon*a 
A«e. 

Clock  1  Day 
before        of 

Ovn.    {Tear 

81    ' 

Tk 

F 

8 

Bum 

M 

Tit 

W 

Devon  and  Szetar  Horticaltanl  81uyw. 

Lamxas  Day. 

W.  alunid  died,  ITfOL 

8  SUJDAT  AVnK  TBOaST. 

[mhiM  Meetinga. 

76.6 
7&S 
74.0 
75.9 
745 
78.2 

80.4 
60.0 
60.6 
60.6 
50.9 
60.8 

68.0 
68.1 
624 
62.8 
62.7 
62uO 

"lit 

19 
flO 
19 
17 
19 
it 

m.     h 
24af4 

26  4 

27  4 

28  4 
30      4 
89      4 
88      4 

a.     h. 
48a(7 
46      7 
46      7 
48      7 
41      7 
40      7 
88      7 

m.     k. 

45  11 

46  8 
40  4 
89  5 
14  6 
39  6 
60      6 

24"   iV 
40    10 
4ft    11 

mom. 

2      1 
88     V 

7     4 

10 
11 
12 
18 

m.   a.  1 
6     6  1  212 
6     2     218 
6    58     214 
6    64  1  21S 

5  49  '  216 

6  43     217 
6    80     218 

1    50^.    ISm  grMtoflt  imt  vm  92^,  on  the  2nA,  18567  aad  Iho  lowek  oold  SI"*,  oa  tho  2od;  1864.'  The  gi««toat  faU  ol  nun  waa  1.28  inch. 

BBUSSELS  SPBOUTS  AND  WHITE  BROCCOLI 
CULTURE* 

HE  first  of  those  is,  perhAps,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  Tegetables  £or  affording  a  supply 
dnring  the  winter  months,  eroeeudly  to  the 
owners  of  small  gardens.  To  such  I  ooa- 
fidently  reoommend  it,  and  for  tiieir  in- 
formation I  will  offer  a  faw  remarks  on  its 
cnltore. 

In  the  first  place,  a  good  stock  onght 
to  be  obtained,  and  after  a  lengthened  ex- 
penence  I  can  affinn  that  I  know  none 
betler  than  that  entered  in  the  seedsmen's  catalogues 
as  "  Imported  Brussels  Sprouts."  These  usually  throw- 
up  a  stem  averaging  4  feet  high,  thickly  stadded  with 
compact  miniature  Cabbages,  ranging  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  ineh  in  diameter.  For  small  gardens  one 
sowing  will  be  enough,  and  this  may  take  place  abont 
the  middle  of  March.  Here  I  may  offer  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  our  amateur  Mends;  they  generally  buy  the 
seedB  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  sow  them  under  a  Gooseberry 
bush,  or  in  some  similar  position.  The  best  seed  should 
he  procured,  and  it  should  be  sown  thinly  in  an  open 
position  on  soil  that  is  not  too  rich. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  sufiicientiy  advanced 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  ground  which  has  been 
previonaly  prepared  for  them.  This  onght  to  be  done 
in  winter,  and,  to  obtain  ^e  best  resolts,  it  should  be 
trenched  at  least  IB  inches  deep,  and  be  well  manured ; 
ovdinary  fiiamyard  manure  is  the  best.  The  plants  will 
be  ready  for  planting-out  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
Uiree  or  four  leaves  besides  the  seed  leaves.  In  taking 
the  plants  out  of  the  beds  a  small  fork  should  be  used  to 
loosen  them  first ;  then  pull  them  out  gently,  laying 
them  in  a  box  or  flat-bottomed  basket.  When  the 
ground  is  in  good  order,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  early, 
ihey  should  be  2  feet  apart  each  way. 

In  planting-out,  drills  should  be  drawn  2  ioet  apart, 
and  the  plaxUa  be  pat  in  with  a  dibber  in  a  careful  man- 
ner, making  tiie  earth  firm  round  the  small  fibres.  The 
drilk  will  be  found  useful;  if  it  be  necessary  to  give 
water  to  the  plants  they  will  allow  of  its  soaking  to  the 
roots.  I  have  seen  a  man  planting-out  such  crops  as 
this ;  he  ranges  a  line  on  the  level  ground,  and  in  plant- 
ing he  draws  the  earth  up  to  the  stem  with  his  dibber 
and  forms  a  small  mound  over  the  roots ;  of  course  it  is 
sheer  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  water  the  plants,  unless 
the  ground  can  be  flooded,  as  they  do  on  the  sewage 
&rm8.  In  all  planting  during  the  summer  months  a 
■hallow  depression  ought  to  be  left  round  the  stem  of 
the  plant  to  retain  the  water. 

In  many  small  gardens  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ground.  When  this  is  the  case,  instead  of 
ptuitingoutthe  Sprouts  at  once,  let  the  plants  be  pricked- 
ont  about  8  inches  apart  in  a  bed,  and  when  the  earliest 
crop  of  Potatoes  or  Peas  is  gathered,  the  plants  may 
be  put  out  on  the  vacant  space ;  or  they  may  be 
planted  between  the   rows  of  Potatoes,  in  which  case 
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the  plants  will  be  established  before  the  Potatoes  are 
forked- out. 

A  firm  soil  seenas  to  suit  the  growth  of  this  vegetable 
best,  and  it  is  cultivated  most  successfully  on  a  clayey 
loam. 

Then  as  to  the  time  when  it  may  be  used  and  the  manner 
of  gaiiiering  the  sprouts.  They  are  most  useful  between 
the  end  of  October  and  March,  and  should  be  gathered 
when  the  littje  round  heads  are  firm  and  compact.  Some 
persons  cut  off  the  head  as  Boon  as  the  sprouts  are  ready 
for  gathering.  I  do  not  see  the  utility  of  this.  No  doubt 
the  grouts  near  the  top  will  more  rapidly  become  larger 
if  this  be  practised ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  stems 
lengthen  more  sprouts  are  formed,  which  come  in  later 
in  the  season. 

Wmxx  Broccou  is  another  very  vsefdlvegetable  ;  but, 
even  more  so  tiban  the  preceding,  it  delights  in  heavy 
soils.  Now  is  the  time  for  planting-out  the  latest  sorts. 
The  ground  for  this  should  be  hard,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  let  the  plants  into  the  ground  with  an  iron  bar  they 
win  shcceed  all  the  better.  Those  who  plant  their  Straw- 
berry beds  annually  cannot  do  better  than  plant  their 
Broccoli  on  the  old  beds;  aU  that  is  necessary  is  to 
clear-off  the  weeds  and  Strawberry  plants,  and  as  the 
ground  will  be  hard,  the  plants  may  be  let  in  with  a 
crowbar.  The  same  after-treatment  is  necessary  both 
for  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli,  hoeing  the  ground 
over  as  dten  as  weeds  appear. — J.  Douglas. 


THE  WEST  OP  ENGLAND  ROSE  SHOW, 
HEREFORD. 

As  there  has  appeared  no  account  whatever  of  the 
above  Show,  and  as  I  heard  the  Hon.  Secretary  and 
others  regret  the  absence  of  your  usual  reporter,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  few  notes  might  be  acceptably  to 
you,  made  as  they  were  in  my  double  capacity  of  judge 
and  exhibitor.  Indeed,  I  should  foel  -iery  soiry  were  so 
grand  a  Show  to  eome  and  go  without  any  notice  in  your 
paper,  which  in  my  opinion  hx  excels  all  other  horticul- 
tural papers  in  the  accounts  of  all  (but  particular  Rose), 
exhibitions.  The  journey  to  Hereford  from  all  places, 
but  particularly  from  the  west,  is  a  difficult  one,  for  have 
we  not  to  pass  through  Bristol  ?  and  is  not  the  present 
station  the  worst  in  existence,  and  are  not  the  platforms 
so  narrow  and  crowded,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  preserve  your  blooms  from  annihilation  by 
reason  of  the  porters'  desire  to  turn  them  upside  down  ? 
So  when  I  relate  that  we  western  growers  were  landed 
at  Bristol  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  train  for  Hereford 
steaming  out  of  tiie  station  while  we  were  struggling 
with  our  boxes,  no  one  who  knows  the  time  the  Oreat 
Western  keeps  will  think  it  an  unusual  event. 

However,  we  got  as  far  as  Qloucester  that  night,  and 
knowing  that  there  was  a  train  from  that  place  which 
would  just  land  us  in  time  at  Hereford  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Shire  Hall  before  the  doors  were 
closed,  we  secured  beds  at  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington," 
and  were  as  comfortable  as  civility  and  good  accom- 
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modation  could  make  ns.  We  do  not  eeem,  I  am  boand 
to  Bay  with  all  regret,  to  have  made  others  comfortable, 
though,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  That  great 
rosarian  who  swept  the  board  this  year  at  the  Crystal  Pidaoe, 
taking  three  first  prizes  in  the  amateur  classes,  and  one  in  Hm 
open— that  monarch  of  the  amateurs  and  your  humble  serrant 
were  accommodated  in  two  rooms  leading  one  from  the  other, 
and  were  called  at  the  early  hour  of  six.  We  talked  and 
laughed  without  dreaming  of  doing  anybody  the  slightest  in- 
jury. But  our  ignorance  on  this  point  was  soon  enlightened, 
for  just  before  we  left  Gloucester  a  friend  who  had  met  with 
the  same  ill-luck  at  Bristol,  told  us  that  there  were  the  most 
serious  complaints  against  us,  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
we  should  be  allowed  to  leaye.  It  appears  an  old  gentleman 
had  come  down  to  breakfast  in  a  great  state  of  distress,  not  to 
«ay  anger,  and  accosted  the  waiter  with  the  question,  **  Did  I 
not  ask  you  to  give  me  a  quiet  room  ?  "  **  Yessir,  and  so  we 
did,  the  best  in  the  house."  "  No,  you  did  not ;  you  put  me  in 
one  next  to  where  two  men  were  sleeping,  who  did  nothing  but 
talk  and  laugh  all  night.  I  believe  they  were  commeivials, 
for  they  were  talking  of  flowers,  and  vans,  and  telegraphing, 
and  of  taking  a  nursery."  Our  friend  here  interrupted,  saying 
we,  at  least,  were  gentlemen,  one  was  a  clergyman,  and  the 
other  one  of  the  greatest  cultivators  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
'*  But,  no,*'  said  the  aggrieved  man,  "  they  were  commereialt, 
and  one  of  them  had  such  a  terrible  loud  voice."  With  this 
embarrassing  piece  of  intelligence  we  departed,  and  after  much 
labour  staged  our  blooms  in  the  Shire  Hall.  And  then  how 
we  were  repaid,  not,  I  do  not  mean  with  prizes,  though  we 
had  our  share  of  them,  but  with  the  Roses  exhibited  by  others. 

When  the  Hall  was  deared,  and  we  commenced  to  judge 
the  nurserymen's  classes,  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  a  greater 
treat ;  I  know  I  never  had.  Mr.  Cranston  showed  magnifl- 
cently;  his  seventy-two  singles  and  his  forty-eight  trebles 
surpassed  anything  I  have  ever  seen ;  while,  to  cap  all,  he  had 
positively  staged  twenty-four  blooms  of  Horace  Vemet,  each 
Rose  of  which  was  as  large  and  as  perfect  in  form  as  the 
flnest  Charles  Lefebvre  I  have  ever  seen.  Now,  down  her«  we 
cannot  grow  this  Rose.  Mr.  Keynes  has  given  up  cultivating 
it ;  Mr.  Baker,  I  believe,  can  rarely  show  it ;  I  can  only  get  it 
as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece ;  but  here  Mr.  Cranston  gave  us 
twenty- four  specimens,  each  bloom  faultless,  standing  high  up 
from  the  moss,  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  "  Hurrah  for  the  Manetti  stock ! "  I  cried,  and 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the  two  other  Judges,  echoed 
the  cry,  "  Hurrah  for  the  Manetti  stock  1 " ;  for  our  friend  was 
showing  almost  entirely  from  that  stock.  No  more  oan  it  be 
said  that  you  cannot  give  us  show  blooms,  or  blooms  equal  to 
the  maidens  on  the  Briar.  I  would  that  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds 
Hole  could  have  seen  those  stands  from  King's  Acre  which  made 
the  Show  something  to  be  never  forgotten,  and  he  would,  I  am 
0ure,  in  his  next  edition  strike  out  from  his  **  Book  about  Roses  '* 
the  one  blot,  to  my  mind,  the  one  misleading  statement,  that 
«*  the  maiden  blooms  on  the  Briar  are  much  superior  to  those 
on  the  Manetti ;  and  that  anyone  who  is  compelled  to  grow  < 
Roses  only  on  the  latter  stock  should  give  up  all  idea  of  ex- 
hibiting." Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Baker  both  declared  they  had 
never  seen  anything  like  those  stands  in  their  life,  and  that 
they  should  never  forget  them.  Roses,  too,  which  most  of  us 
have  long  condemned  were  shown  magnificently.  Such  sorts 
as  Jean  Pemet,  Prince  Henri  des  Pays  Bas,  Julie  Touvais, 
Alfred  de  Rougemont,  and  others  were  really  superb.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  there  was  so  little  competition  in  these 
dasses ;  Keynes,  Paul,  and  other  great  men  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  to  the  great  and  oft-expressed  regret  of  the 
managers  of  the  Show  and  general  public.  Mr.  Cant  was 
there,  but  was  by  no  means  in  his  last  year's  force,  and  Mr. 
Davidson  also  showed  very  fairly.  Mr.  Robert  Yeiteh,  of 
Exeter,  too,  came  to  the  front,  and  considering  how  his  blooms 
had  been  knocked  about  on  the  journey  (for  he  was  with  us) 
showed  very  well. 

Among  the  amateurs,  Mr.  Arkwright,  of  Hampton  Court,  Here- 
ford, and  the  Rev.  George  Arkwright,  of  Pencombe,  seemed  to 
divide  all  the  best  prizes.  I  managed  to  get  one  first  priae  for 
twelve  blooms  of  liladame  Rothschild,  which  did  the  same  good 
office  for  me  last  year ;  but  I  only  mention  this  in  order  to 
introduce  the  following  good  thing.  A  lady  was  admiring  mj 
box  of  Rothschild,  and  turned  to  me  with  the  remark,  "  Tou 
must  have  a  very  strong  plant  of  this  variety  to  show  so  many 
blooms."  Mr.  Baker  was  second  for  twenty-four  singles,  but 
would  have  shown  very  much  better  but  for  the  ill  troatment 
his  boxes  experienced  on  the  journey. 


Of  all  the  places  where  we  show  the  Rose,  Hereford,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  the  best  and  pleasantest.  The  Shire  Hall 
is  admirably  adapted  for  exhibitions  of  this  kind.  It  is  lofty 
and  well  ventilated,  the  arrangements  are  all  good,  and  superior 
to  any  I  have  seen.  There  is  not  the  slightest  confusion; 
your  tickets  are  given  you  in  the  form  of  smiJl  adhesive  labels, 
which  you  fix  on  your  boxes  (a  red  and  black  number,  one 
showing  the  class  and  the  other  your  own  number).  When 
your  boxes  are  ready  they  are  taken  from  the  dressing  tent  by 
porters  to  the  Shire  Hall,  and  placed  in  their  proper  place. 
Tou  have  only  to  uncover  at  the  last  moment,  and  they  are 
ready  for  the  judges.  I  believe  this  is  the  Leeds  system,  and 
if  so,  we  are  all  indebted  to  Leeds,  for  anyone  who  was 
present  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  last  show  will  know  what 
confusion  there  was  there  from  want  of  some  such  arrange- 
ment. Civility,  kindness,  and  hospitality  are  the  rule  at 
Hereford.  There  is  no  delivering  a  few  tickets  to  policemen 
to  give  away  to  their  friends  as  at  Bath,  while  the  great  hor- 
tionlturists  are  ignored ;  there  is  no  hot  and  'furious  conten- 
tion with  policemen  there.  On  your  pass  ticket  you  are  in- 
formed that  there  will  be  luncheon  ready  for  you  at  a  certain 
time,  and  yon  have  only  to  present  your  card  to  have  a  most 
excellent  one  too.  But  not  only  in  this  way,  but  in  all  others 
is  the  hospitality  of  Hereford  shown.  I  had  three  invitations 
to  houses  to  stay  the  night,  and  my  friends  the  same,  and  I 
only  wish  that  we  in  the  west  may  succeed  in  starting  oar 
Western  Counties  Rose  Show  next  year,  so  as  to  offer  an  in- 
ducement to  our  Hereford  friends  to  come  and  see  us.  I 
should  like  to  welcome  my  friend  Mr.  Bulmer,  who  so  hospit- 
ably entertained  me ;  I  should  like  to  grasp  the  hand  of  that 
famous  rosarian  who  rules  over  the  King's  Acre,  and  who  took 
me  round  his  beautiful  nursery  when  every  moment  was  pre- 
cious to  him,  as  on  that  very  day  he  was  staging  for  Wisbeaoh. 

And  oh!  what  a  treat  we  had  at  that  nursery!  Plants! 
Messrs.  Editors,  I  had  never  seen  plants  till  I  saw  his.  Roses ! 
I  had  never  known  what  a  Rose  was  capable  of  till  I  saw  his 
Manetti  Roses.  **  To  think,"  said  Mr.  Baker  to  me,  **  to 
think  that  yon  and  I  have  been  working  for  years,  and  yet  we 
have  done  nothing— nothing  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
this."  I  never  have  seen  such  a  sight  as  those  acres  of  Roses 
presented,  and  I  fear  I  may  never  again.  Our  friend  Cranston 
was  in  his  might — ^in  his  glory.  Fisher  Holmes  was  there, 
shown  as  large  and  as  perfect  as  my  best  Lefebvre ;  Horace 

Vemet but,  no,  I  cannot  go  on.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr. 

Cranston  had  staged  the  day  before  for  Hereford,  and  that 
morning  for  Wisbeach,  and  yet  he  had  so  many  perfect  blooms 
left  tihat  we  idl  confessed  we  had  never  seen  anything  in  the 
way  of  Roses  before.  Days  might  profitably  have  been  spent 
there,  and  I  had  only  one  short  hour  to  give,  or  I  could  not 
have  got  home  that  night,  and  next  day  I  was  to  show  at 
Frome,  and  so  I  was  forced  to  bid  adieu  to  my  kind  host,  bat 
not  before  he  had  made  me  promise  to  stay  with  him  at  the 
next  show.  But  tiiough  I  say  adieu,  the  memory  of  that  day 
will  not  be  effaced  from  my  mind  till  the  blessed  time  arrives 
when  I  can  go  there  again.  And  now,  as  I  write,  the  memory 
of  those  Roses  is  present  in  my  mind ;  the  strains  of  the 
string  band  which  discoursed  such  sweet  music  through  the 
Hall  return;  the  beauty  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  glorious 
Norman  arches,  its  magnificent  rood  screen,  its  sweet-voioed 
choir  singing  praises  to  Him  who  sends  and  tends  the  flowers 
(His  gifts)  which  we  love  so  well;  the  genial  kindness  of 
friends,  the  brotherhood,  the  freemasonry  of  rosarians,  more 
conspicuously  shown  surely  in  Hereford  than  elsewhere — all 
this  and  much  more  causes  the  very  name  of  Hereford  to 
sound  sweet  in  my  ears,  and  makes  me  love  the  Rose  even 
more  than  I  did  before. — John  B.  M.  Camm. 


( 


DISEASED  POTATOES  IN  OBCHABD  HOUSES- 
I  AX  glad  that  our  late  disagreeable  surprise — the  finding 
much  of  our  Potato  crop  diseased — ^has  attracted  the  attention 
of  such  an  experienced  observer  as  Mr.  Abbey,  and  I  hasten  to 
say  that  these  Potatoes  (see  page  40),  were  planted  last  October « 
and  fairly  ripe  by  the  15  th  of  April ;  but  as  the  houses  are 
unheated,  and  the  season  ten  days  late  here,  the  fruit  had  not 
set  BO  much  as  to  require  syringing  to  any  extent  capable  of 
affecting  the  haulm.  Of  course  shuttiiig-up  houses  with  large 
borders  of  Potatoes,  and  syringing  heavily  overhead,  would  not 
be  the  best  way  to  ward-off  disease  just  as  the  tubers  were  ripen- 
ing, but  it  was  not  the  case  here.  On  searching  still  further  I 
think  the  manure  used  was  too  fresh,  a  fault  which  is  very 
c3mmon  with  hasty  gardeners ;  but,  after  all,  why  should  not 
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the  genns  of  the  diaeMe  have  been  earned  m  with  the  old 
garden  soil,  which  had  last  season  borne  good  and  bad  Pota- 
toes? Am  I  to  expect  diseased  Potatoes  in  these  borders  next 
and  if  so,  why?— T.  G.  Bbshaut. 


SHADES  AND  SHELTERS.— No.  8. 

I  HAYS  to  thank  "  F.  T.  B."  (see  page  45),  for  adding  to  my 
list  by  bringing  forward  his  flower  shaide,  and  others  would  do 
a  service  by  making  known  any  weU-tried  contrivance,  as  it  is 
notposslhle  for  one  indiyidoal  to  be  acqoainted  with  all  that 
are  in  ase. 

I  have  yet  a  few  illustrations  to  add,  and  a  few  more  words 
to  »y  upon  plant  shades  and  shelters. 

Fig.  9  is  a  sketch  of  a  shade  for  pot  and  border  plants,  and 
i\A  eonstmetion  may  be  thus  described :— Take  two  wooden 


FSg.  9. 

hoope,  one  about  two-tbirds  smaller  than  the  other,  and  four 
straight  stakes  or  deal  laths ;  tack  them  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  hoops  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  stakes  to  be  out 
off  flush  with  the  hoop  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bottom  the  hoop 
may  be  fastened  at  some  distance  from  the  ground  according 
to  the  size  of  the  frame.  The  bottoms  of  the  stakes  should 
be  pointed  so  as  to  fasten  the  frame  more  firmly  into  the 
ground.  Having  the  skeleton  thus  made  a  covering  will  suggest 
itself,  which  must  be  of  some  opaque  material — as  light  thin 
canvas,  bt  waterproof  calico  ;  even  paper  coverings  are  not  to 
be  despised.  The  illustration  will  show  that  it  is  a  very 
Bimjde  and  inexpensive  contrivance,  and  may  be  easily  modi- 
fied to  suit  any  requirement.  For  the  admission  of  air  the 
top  must  not  be  closed  when  in  use,  and  whatever  covering  is 
used  a  space  of  several  inches  must  be  left  open  between  it 
and  the  ground.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  Ib  a  very  effectual 
shade,  and  useful  also  for  protecting  individual  plants  in 
bloom  from  being  injured,  or,  perhaps,  destroyed  by  spring 
frosts. 

I  have  still  another  one  (/^«.  10  and  11),  made  to  protect 
large  plants  of  Bhododendrons  and  various  other  choice  spring- 
flowering  plants,  or  even  whole  beds  of  plants.  To  msJ^e  it, 
seleet  a  sufficient  number  of  stakes  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  to  stand  3  or  4  feet  apart,  and  high  enough  that 
when  the  top  is  put  on  it  will  be  a  foot  or  xhore  dear  of  the 
shmb  to  be  protected,  and  the  stakes  are  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground.  A  circular  frame  of  wicker-work  (jig,  10),  made 
of  ^nllows  or  any  other  green  pliable  wood,  is  put  over  the  top 
and  fastened  to  the  stakes  by  rope  yam,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  any  danger  from  frosts  this  framework  is  left  over  the  plant, 
so  that  when  necessary  a  covering  may  be  put  over  it,  which 
is  generally  garden  mats  or  canvas.  These  shelters  (fig,  11), 
may  be  constructed  of  any  shape,  and  are  very  light  and 
durable  if  taken  proper  care  of  when  not  in  use.  To  make 
them  is  profitable  employment  for  the  garden  men  in  winter 
time,  and  the  materials  are  inexpensive. 


Doubtless  the  means  of  shading  and  sheltering  might  be 
beneficially  extended  to  all  tender  garden  crops,  as  well  as 
plants  and  flowers,  by  other  means  than  those  described  in 
this  article;  but  when  once  used  they  should  be  constantly 
applied,  for  one  night's  neglect  may  destroy  all  previous  or 
even  future  efforts  to  save  or  restore  a  crop  or  plant  to  good 
health.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  materials  for  shades  and  shelters 
of  a  temporary  kind,  it  only  requires  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  work  them  up  into  suitable  shapes  for  use.  There  are  other 
means  of  protection  which  come  into  the  gardener's  hands 
almost  ready  made,  such  as  common  garden  mats  or  thin  oUed 
canvas,  which  may  be  cut  into  convenient  widths.  Either  of 
these  should  be  more  frequently  kept  in  readiness  to  use  when 
required  for  protecting  wall  trees  by  being  himg  before  them» 
or  standards  and  espaliers  by  being  thrown  over  them,  or  even 
to  throw  flat  on  the  earth  to  protect  tender  plants  just  coming 
above  the  surface,  and  for  sheltering  plants  from  wind,  rain» 
and  sun.  A  common  plan  of  nune  is  to  tie  a  light  pole  to  each 
side  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  mats  or  canvas,  and  they  are 
always  ready  to  strotch  over  anything  requiring  extra  pro- 
tection, and  also  for  earth  or  turf  pits  that  have  no  other 
covering. 

Although  shading  and  sheltering  by  mechanical  contrivances 
is  important  to  the  gardener,  there  are  other  means  by  which 
the  requisite  shade  and  shelter  may  be  obtained.  I  allude  to 
natural  means  by  the  planting  of  hedges,  and  the  protection 
afforded  under  the  branches  of  trees,  <fec.  The  plant-grower, 
in  however  small  a  way  he  may  be,  needs  the  cool  refreshing 
shade  of  trees  and  hedges  for  the  subjects  of  his  earo,  and  in 
plaoes  where  the  glass  accommodation  is  small,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  clear  the  houses  of  plants  in  order  to  use  them 
for  some  other  purpose ;  therefore,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  a 
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suitable-sized  spot  should  be  selected,  and  hedges  planted  at 
different  angles,  backed-up  by  taller  hedfses  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and,  perhaps,  also  on  the  west  side.  Plants  may 
then  be  placed  in  positions  to  roceive  either  the  morning  or 
afternoon  sun,  or  both,  or  none  at  all,  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  whole  should  have  a  firm  bottom  covered  with  coal  ashes 
to  keep  down  worms.  I  need  hardly  mention,  that  those 
plants  standing  in  the  sun  must  have  their  pots  plunged  in  the 
ashes,  as  no  pot  containing  a  well-rooted  plant  can  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  without  injury. 

It  may  be  aeked.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  plant  for  hedges 
for  such  a  purpose  ?  I  may  remark,  that  the  common  Tew 
makes  a  good  hedge,  or  even  Box,  but  both  aro  of  very  slow 
growth.  The  common  Privet  is  frequently  planted,  as  also 
the  Hornbeam  and  common  Laurel,  as  being  of  much  quicker 
growth ;  then  there  are  Junipers  and  Thujas,  which  would  be 
moro  uncommon  though  excellent  for  the  purpose;  in  fact» 
there  is  ample  choice  of  plants,  and  the  above  are  mostly  ever- 
green, which  I  should  consider  an  advantage.  Those  who 
have  such  a  place  as  I  have  described  can  fully  realise  the 
benefit  derived  from  its  shade  and  shelter,  but  those  who  have 
not  cannot  become  fully  alive  to  its  value  until  they  possess 
one. — Thoius  Becobd. 


LITTLE  HEATH  MELON. 

Little  Heath  Melon  is  spherical  or  round,  and  flattened  at 
the  ends,  slightly  ribbed,  and  when  not  coarsely  grown  finely 
netted ;  altogether  it  is  a  fine-lookmg  fruit.  The  fiesh  is  thick 
very  melting,  juicy,  and  well  flavoured,  and  in  colour  bright 
red.  Bind  thin.  The  plant  has  a  good  hardy  constitution,  is 
a  free  setter,  and  will  succeed  in  a  frame  with  a  small  amount 
of  bottom  heat  to  give  it  a  start.  It  is  not  a  gross  grower;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  rather  slender,  but  very  free  both  in  fruiting 
and  growth  to  support  fruit. 

I  sowed  three  seeds  March  3rd,  and  planted  out  the  see  llings 
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on  March  Slst,  one  plant  under  each  light  of  a  three-light 
fraine.  They  grew  and  set  vithoat  a  drawback,  on  Jane  2^th 
I  out  the  first  ripe  froit,  and  within  a  fortnight  had  oat  a 
dozen  frait  of  an  average  weight  of  4  to  4^1b0.  I  coald  hare 
had  them  larger,  bat  size  in  Melons,  aa  in  many  other  things, 
is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  flayoar.  Some  fniite  weiglMd 
nearly  6 lbs.,  although  the  plants  were  stinted  of  water.  The 
plantd  are  good  for  another  crop.  Little  Heath  will  grow  to  a 
large  size,  no  doubt,  if  well  sapplied  with  water,  and  slightly 
shaded  from  bright  sun.  If  eat  before  it  is  TSfy  ripe  the  fruit 
will  keep  for  a  fortnight  or  more ;  indeed,  it  hat  no  saperier  in 
keeping  properties  that  I  know,  exoept  in  ihe  old  and  I  betieve 
exUnct  Cabal  Melon,  which  I  have  known  kept  for  weeka.  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  few  seeds  of  the  Gabnl,  throagh  the  Editors 
of  this  Journal,  if  it  is  at  present  in  oultiTatioB.  It  is  ellip- 
tical in  shape,  yellow  outside  when  ripe,  with  a  greenish  white 
flesh.  Little  Heath  Melon  is  the  trae  Beeehwood,  with  a  fmit 
precisely  similar,  and  not  so  strong  a  Tine,  and  the  flesh  ia 
soarlet.  It  will  be  exteneively  grown,  and  be  oreiybody** 
f  arourite  scarkt-fleshed  Melon. — &.  Abbbt. 


COLAX  JUGOSUS. 

What  is  Oolax  jugosus  ?  This  queatton  hM 
by  many  amateur  Orohid-growers  during  the  paat  season,  and 
a  few  words  rehpeoting  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  eonsidered  oot 
of  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
amateurs  who  may  contemplate  adding  it  to  their  ooUeotions. 

Colax,  then,  is  a  genas  vefy  nearly  aUied  to  Mazillaria— ui- 
deed,  so  closely,  that  it  is  questionable  if  the  difFerenoes  aie 
really  sufficient  to  warrant  its  separation,  the  chief  feature 
which  has  given  rise  to  its  elevation  to  generie  rank  bong  its 
peculiarly  long-pointed  glandless  caudicle ;  bat  as  the  genus 
is  acknowledged  and  upheld  by  the  highest  authorities,  we 
must  accept  it  as  being  sufficiently  distinct 

Turning,  however,  to  this  plant  horticulturally,  Oolaz  ju- 
gosus u  a  plant  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  pioduoing  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  and  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  oveiy  amateur's 
collection,  no  matter  how  limited  the  aoeommodation.  The 
full  height  of  the  plant  seldom  exceeds  18  inehes.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  smooth,  somewhat  ovate,  and  about  8  inehes 
in  length ;  from  these  it  produces  dark  green  leaves  both  from 
the  top  and  base  ;  the  leaves  are  usually  from  6  to  8  inches 
loDf^,  and  about  1^  inch,  or  from  that  to  2  inches,  broad.  The 
Bcape  springs  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  is  clothed 
with  large  imbricating  scales,  bearing  upon  the  top  sometimes 
three,  but  more  frequently  two,  somewhat  globose  flowers, 
which  when  expanded  are  about  2  inehes  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  are  very  broad — indeed,  almost  round,  and  soft  cream- 
coloured  ;  the  petals  are  also  very  broad,  but  more  oblong  than 
the  sepals,  and  their  colour  is  pure  white,  beautifully  marked 
with  transverse  bands  of  rioh  dark  porf^ ;  the  hp  is  small, 
furrowed,  and  velvety  ;  the  side  lobes  white  striped  with  dotted 
lines  of  deep  purple,  whilst  the  semicircular  front  lobe  is  also 
white,  dotted  and  striped  with  rioh  velvety  purple.  By  this 
description  it  will  be  seen  that  Colax  jugosus  is  a  little  gem, 
and  a  plant  that  is  not  likely  to  outgrow  the  eonvenienee  of 
even  Ihe  smallest  stove ;  and  when  I  add  that  its  flowers  are 
produced  very  freely  during  April  and  May,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  acknowledged  worthy  of  every  attention  from  all  lovers  of 
the  chaste  and  beautiful. 

With  a  few  words  upon  its  culture  I  wiH  bring  these  brief 
notes  to  a  close.  Until  quite  recently  Oolax  jugosas  has  been 
extremely  rare  and  so  little  heard  of,  that,  as  its  name  is  out 
of  the  usual  stereotyped  genera,  it  having  made  its  appearance 
with  some  frequency  at  the  public  sales  during  the  past  year, 
it  has  come  upon  amateurs  as  a  surprise.  Many  Orchid- 
growers  imagine  it  to  be  a  cool-country  plant,  and  to  some 
extent  it  is  bo,  but  it  likes  a  little  more  heat  than  the  majority 
of  Odontoglossums,  and  I  have  found  it  succeed  best  when 
treated  in  every  respeqt  the  same  as  Gattleya  Mossi®,  and,  like 
the  last-named  plant,  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil. — Expbbto  Cbedb. 


THE  NEW  STRAWBERBT  DWABF  TOMATO. 

Wb  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  Strawberry  To- 
mato is  the  same  as  Phyaahs  edulis,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
Physalis  edulis  has  been  used,  or  at  all  events  of  late  years,  as  a 
vegetable.  The  name  "  Strawberry*'  and  the  description  were 
taken  from  American  catalogues  of  repute;  ttie  wholesi^e 
price  l0.  per  oz.,  and  the  retiul  price  6d.  per  packet,  being  in 
accordance  with  the  current  value  of  Physalis  edulis.    It  is 


not  the  custom  with  the  majori^  of  the  trade  to  put  the  soien- 
tifioname  to  vegetables,  and  we  were  justified  in  putting  **  new  " 
against  it  on  account  of  the  novel  application  of  an  almost 
unknown  esculent.  Wherein,  therefore,  consists  the  deception  7 
In  the  American  catalogues  we  had  observed  a  slightly  increased 
charge  was  made  for  this  novelty ;  we,  however,  refrained 
from  charging  more  than  the  current  value  of  Physalis  edulis. 
If  we  had  put  the  soientifio  name  of  Physalis  edoKs,  probably 
your  correspondent  would  then  have  seen  a  fraud  in  our  not 
calling  it  Cape  Gooseberry.  Some  people  see  deceptions  where 
deeeption  is  not  intanded. — ^Intboduobbs. 


EXHIBITION  FRAUDS. 

I  bmolosb  a  letter  which  reached  me  yesterday,  and  which 
I  have  resolved  to  hand  to  you  to  deal  with  as  you  may  think 
fit.  It  has  long  been  whispered  that  prizetaking  plants  and 
flowers  are  not  always  and  altogether  the  property  of  the  exhi- 
bitors ;  and  some  exhibitors  have  been  charged  with  valuing 
the  artifice  of  beating  an  opponent  by  borrowing,  more  than 
by  the  skill  required  to  beat  him  by  cultivating.  As  to  the 
honour  of  winning  a  prize  by  the  exercise  of  industry  and  skill, 
honour,  not  being  a  marketable  commodity,  is  never  thought 
of,  or  reckoned  as  nothing  by  such  people.  It  has  long  seemed 
to  me  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  these  practices, 
or  the  morality  of  our  flower  shows  will  soon  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  ordinary  race-course  or  the  low  country  fair. — Willujc 
Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N, 

"July  21, 1873. 
"  To  W.  Paul. 

"  Sir, — ^Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  word  by  return 
of  post  if  you  can  supply  me  with  twelve  cut  Boses  about  the 
last  week  in  August,  to  be  shown  in  a  stand  of  three  ?  Please 
send  your  terms  for  the  same,  and  obliffe  yours — H.,  Walton, 
Carr  Mill  Terrace,  Haslingden,  Lancashire" 


APPLICATION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA  TO  THE 
GLADIOLUS. 

**  D.,  Deal,''  asks.  How  and  in  what  proportion  to  use  the 
nitrate  of  soda  ?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  I  can  give  is.  Much 
as  you  would  apply  guano  to  an  Onion  bed  by  sowing,  or  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  by  mixing  it  with  the  soil  during  the  winter 
turning.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  powerful  as  some  people  seem 
to  imagine.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  understood  to  mean  that  it 
will  entirely  eradicate  the  disease,  but  rather  that  by  its  use  I 
avoid  wireworm,  and  grow  the  Gladiolns  more  gr6s»than  with- 
out it.  I  generally  use  as  much  as  I  cam  lift  with  one  hand  in 
about  six  gallons  of  water. 

I  am  afraid  we  hear  far  too  Bsuch  about  well-decomposed 
flsanure.  This  year  my  Gladiolus  bulbs  are  amongst  new  cow 
manure,  to  which  I  strongly  advise. all  your  reklers  to  give  a 
trial,  especially  if  their  soil  is  Hght.  They  wiU  then  avoid  its 
being  washed  and  dried,  and  will  never  af towards  have  reason 
to  regret  using  it. 

Tour  readers  will  form  some  idea  of  my  love  for  the  Gladio- 
lus when  I  mention  that  on  the  15th  inst.  I  was  to  be  found 
some  860  miles  from  home  examining  Mr.  Banks*s  coUeetion, 
for  the  sake  of  information  and  comparison.  I  am  glad  that 
I  then  found  many  as  good,  and  growing  as  robustly  as  heart 
could  desire ;  but,  unfortunately,  also,  many  were  just  as  sickly- 
looking,  whole  beds  going  off  together — ^in  fact,  worse  than  I 
had  ever  previously  beheld  them.  I  should  gladly  have  seen 
**!>„"  of  Deal's  at  the  same  time,  bo^  cireumstaaoes  did  not 
allow  of  my  doing  so. 

Two  things  in  pariienlar,  in  passing  over  that  eighty-two 
miles  of  line  from  London  to  Deal,  whieh  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  were  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of 
the  land  on  each  side  of  the  rail,  and  the  fact  of  seeing  men 
hacking  with  scythes  at  old,  dried,  brown  meadows — strangely 
ripe  to  what  we  eut  grass  in  the  north — ^and  never  in  all  that 
distance  seeing  one  mowing  machine.  My  wonder  ever  after 
shall  be  not  &at  the  south-country  farm  labourer  is  poorly 
paid,  but  that  his  emi^oyer  is  able  to  reoompense  him  at  all, 
seeing  that  the  latter  has  to  compete  with  such  immeasurably 
superior  arrangements.  We  call  out — ^and  justly  so  in  some 
places — about  the  evil  effects  of  the  Game  Laws ;  pray  let  us  in 
future  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  Nettles,  Dooks, 
Thistles,  Poppies,  and  other  such  impoveriflhing  weeds,  and 
the  result  may  be  a  national  blessing.  My  impression,  from 
close  observation  daring  my  long  jooroey,  was  that  our  oulti- 
vated  lands  on  the  average  do  not  yield  hall  the  produce  thai 
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tbef  are  oapable  of  affording,  and  in  some  dlsgraoefol  infltanoes 
not  a  tenth  portion.  Men  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  doing 
the  work  of  only  women  in  ttie  south,  or  what  is  more  ootreot, 
being  hnman  machines,  seeming  entirely  to  forget  that  this  is 
an  age  of  progress,  when  man's  plaoe  is  rather  to  oease  f^om 
dnidgery,  to  £rect,  and  to  see  that  the  inventions  of  wise  men 
sre  properly  applied  in  more  effeotnal  methods  of  onltiTtttioQ. 
— J.  WiTHSBSFOON,  Ohetter-le-Street, 


IMPLEMENTS,  STRUCTURES,  AND  APPLIANCES. 

AT  THE  BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY'S  BATH  SHOW. 

Wb  have  hitherto  omitted  any  notes  on  the  implements,  hor- 
tlealtaral  strttctares,  and  appliances  at  the  Bath  Show,  from 
want  of  spaoe,  and  also  because  onr  notes  on  the  houses,  boilezs, 
&c.,  exhibited  last  year  at  Birmingham  were  so  full  that  there 
is  not  mnoh  to  add,  and  there  were  very  few  novelties  exhibited 
at  Bath  that  had  neft  been  shown  at  Birmingham. 

There  was  a  good  amy  at  Bath  of  glass  houses  by  Mr.  Par- 
ham,  of  NorfJh«Rle  Works,  Bath ;  Wheeler,  Hnmphtm,  &  Co., 
Nottingham  ;  T.  Or.  Messenger,  of  Longhborongh ;  T.  H.  Deaais 
and  Oo.,  Anohor Works,  Chelmsford;  Cranston  dt  Luok,  Bir- 
mingham ;  Tuck  &  Pike,  Cil^  Metal  Works,  Bath ;  W.  H.  Lm- 
celles,  Bnnhill  Bow,  London;  Mr.  B.  Lloyd,  GranlAxam;  N. 
Voice,  HandoroM,  Surrey;  Mr.  Ormson,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea; 
Mr.  Boulton.  Norwich;  1&.  M.  B.  Horley,  Toddintfton,  Don- 
stable  ;  Hr.  Bendle.  and  others.  Many  of  these  exiubited  also 
specimnM  of  h«&d-4igfat8,  portable  garden  frames  with  loose 
BheelB  ol  glass,  fto.  The  prise  boose  of  last  year  was  not 
shown,  nor  did  Wa  see  Mr.  Ayxes'  imperishable  glass  and  iron 
houses. 

TLoae  eapeeially  wotfttiT  of  nottoe  this  fsar  were  a  patent 
glass  orahard  honse  of  Mr.  BeaniB's,  where  the  whole  of  the 
glass  of  the  roof  is  made  to  open  upwards  and  outwards  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  screw  altaohed  to  levers,  so  that  at 
any  time  the  tsees  may  he  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the 
outer  air  and  rain,  or  proleoted  at  pfteasme.  The  oonstmction  is 
such  that  it  is  a  tenant's  building,  removeable  at  will,  having  no 
permanent  brick  foundations,  but  resting  on  iron  posts  or  piUars 
with  wide  flanges.  The  construction  is  light  and  strong,  and 
displays  considerable  ingenuity;  the  cost  is  comparatively 
moderate. 

Messrs.  Cnmston  &  Luck  showed  some  good  moveable  frames 
for  protecting  wall  trees,  running  on  longitudinal  iron  n>ds  on 
rollers,  simple  in  construotion,  with  aprotecting  eave,  and  which 
could  be  fixed  to  any  existing  wall.  The  lights,  made  something 
like  large  Melon  or  Cnoomber-frame  lights,  are  easily  moved,  so 
as  to  get  to  the  trees  for  praning  or  syringing,  tying,  moling, 
&c.,  tne  ventilation  easily  arranged,  and  on  the  whole  there 
was  much  to  recommend. 

Messrs.  Cranston  ife  Luck's  amateurs'  and  gardeners'  houses, 
with  their  system  of  ventilation,  are  so  well  known  that  we  need 
not  describe  them. 

In  the  other  exhibits  of  glass  houses  we  did  not  notice  much 
novelty,  althoagh  the  glass  was  fixed  in  every  possible  different 
way— with  putty  and  without  pntty,  with  laps  and  withont  laps, 
n  IS  high  time,  we  think,  that  patents  shoold  not  be  given  tor 
Blight  aiteratioBS  in  the  method  of  fastening  glass  or  of  ventila- 
tion, or  peonliar  form  of  grooves,  Ssc.,  unless  there  is  manifest 
novelty  or  improvement.  Patents  are  intended  to  stimulate 
invention  and  to  protect  the  inventor,  not  to  hinder  invention 
and  hamper  development  of  thought  in  the  public,  and  we 
maintain — ^where  nearly  every  possible  form  of  construction  in 
iron  and  wood,  with  variations  in  the  form  of  ventilation,  or 
shape  of  spar,  or  form  of  groove,  and  the  other  thousand-and- 
one  minor  vmiations  which  we  meet  with  are  to  be  found — ^no 
further  patents  should  be  granted,  but  let  the  buildings  rest  on 
their  own  nierits.  The  pnbHc  will  not  be  slow  to  disoem  wBat 
is  practical,  -what  is  simple,  and  what  is  feasible,  as  against  the 
impractical,  complex,  and  uaeless. 

^  There  was  agreat  variety  of  moveable  frames,  and  ground  vine- 
ries, and  amongst  these  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  palm  for 
cheapness,  simplicity,  and  durability  to  Mr.  Horley,  though  the 
construction  of  his  larger  house  was  faulty. 

Mr.  Parham  showed  some  exceedingly  good  wall  glass  copings, 
that  we  preferred  to  his  glaes  walls,  which  were  made  with  too 
light  iron,  and  which  we  do  not  think  calcnlated  to  stand 
strong  winds,  tliongh  they  might  answer  very  well  in  protected 
situations. 

Messrs.  Pike  it  Tuck  showed  a  somewhat  elaborate  -pluk  of 
flxiog  glass  with  brass  pin  and  nut,  and  lead  clip,  the  method 
ingenious,  but  unnecessary.  We  quite  agree  with  those  who 
recommend  for  an  ordinary  stove  or  greenhouse,  class  bedded  in 
putty,  but  having  no  outside  putty,  the  glass  beine  fastened 
with  two  tacks,  and  the  putty  removed  level.  Wa  have  seen 
this  most  effectual  at  Mr.  W.  Paul's,  Waltham  Cross,  and  else- 
where; and  secondlv,  for  glass  frames,  ordinary  beddinff-ont 
houses,  lights  of  all  kmds,  glass  pushed  up  in  a  groove  wiuiout 
putty  or  lap  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  it  merely  requires 


fastening  hi  its  place  with  an  iron  pin  or  lead  clip.  A  fruitful 
source  of  error  is  found  in  the  patent  ventilation  of  side  lights 
when,  by  means  of  ratchet  and  screw,  the  whole  of  the  lights 
move  togethw,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  drau^t  is  let  in 
upon  all  the  plants  on  the  staging.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
I>eople  learn  that  ventilation  means  change  and  circulation  of 
air,  not  cold  draughts,  and  that  the  best  ventilation  is  under  the 
stages  in  the  walls,  with  proper  top  ventilation  along  the  apex 
of  the  roof,  the  glass  not  being  made  too  air-tight  ? 

Passing  on  from  the  glass  structures  we  will  take  next  the 
methods  of  heating  those  structures.  Our  notes  on  the  boilers 
last  year  were  so  full  that  we  need  not  say  much  on  this  score, 
as  we  see  no  reaeon  whatever  to  alter  the  conclusions  we  came 
to  then.  * 

The  best  upright  tubular  boiler  shown  this  year  was  Harlow's, 
the  best  horizontal  tubular  Mr.  Dennis's,  and  the  beat  spiral 
Mr.  Deard's.  The  medal  boiler  of  last  year  was  not  exhibited, 
but  the  Witley  Court  boiler,  which  was  nearest  it  in  construc- 
tion, was  there,  and  for  a  powerful  useful  boiler  of  the  modified 
saddle  form  we  know  no  better;  and  we  still  adhere  to  our 
opinion  with  regard  to  Mr.  Deard's  spiral  boiler,  which  must, 
from  its  construction,  have  a  uniform  and  rapid  circulation. 
We  must,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  repetition,  again  say 
that  no  unnecessary  impediment  should  be  placed  to  the  circu- 
lation of  water  by  complicated  pipes,  small  junctions,  rapid 
curves,  ibc.  The  motive  power  in  heated  water  is  exceedingly 
feeble,  and  the  best  boiler  is  that  which  extracts  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  from  the  fuel,  and  has  the  most  rapid  and  easy 
circulation,  with  least  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
flow  and  return. 

We  forgot  among  the  modified  forms  of  saddle  to  name  one  of 
Mr.  Ormson'S,  and  also  a  combination  of  the  saddle  with  hori- 
zontal pipes  from  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  G-rantham,  which  we  should  like 
to  see  tried,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  very  promising  one. 

While  on  the  subject  of  heating  we  wish  to  pass  high  com- 
mendation on  the  model  shown  by  Mr.  Cowan  lor  utilising  the 
heat  of  a  small  time  Uln  to  heat  a  .boiler.  Where  chalk  or 
limestone  is  near  or  on  the  property,  the  lime  is  very  nearly 
capable  of  repaying  the  cost  of  outlay  and  attention ;  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Cowan  continues  to  improve  and  modify  his  present 
invention  by  economising  still  more  the  heat  of  the  lower  part 
of  his  fumaoe  by  nsing  hollow  bricks,  we  think  that  the  value 
of  the  Ume  may^  be  mMe  to  repay  the  whole  of  the  cost.  It  is, 
of  course,  especially  suitable  for  a  large  range  of  houses  in  con- 
stant nse  :  but  with  the  present  price  of  fuel  anything  that  can 
make  coal  answer  a  double  purpose  is  especially  valuable.  The 
form  of  boiler  adopted  by  Mr.  Cowan  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
better  than  the  tmmlar.  Exception  has  been  made  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  great  depth  of  stokehole,  but  this  is  rather 
inuupmary,  we  oonoerve,  than  otherwise.  When  18  or  14  feet 
can  be  lound  for  the  kiln,  it  is  better  to  have  it  underground,  as 
it  is  thus  more  easOy  hadden ;  but  so  long  as  a  rise  is  once  given 
to  the  flow  pipe,  it  may  then  be  made  to  descend,  and  though 
there  would  be  a  slight  waete  of  heat  if  the  pipes  had  to  descend 
in  the  outer  heating  chamber  previous  to  entering  the  houses, 
yet  there  is  nothing  practically  to  prevent  such  a  system,  though 
not  the  best.  We  publish  an  extract  from  Mr.  Cowan's  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  his  system.  We  may  add,  that  even  where 
lime  is  not  an  immediate  product  of  the  district,  it  will  gene- 
rally pay  for  its  oartage. 

*<M7  llrsi  IdM  WM  to  trj  turf  or  peat.  I  fStidel  that  by  haying  a  good 
snpplir  of  tt  at  hand,  and  hsaping  a  parson  atanost  in  oonafeant  attandaaoa 
upon  the  ftrta,  I  mioht  la  some  way  or  otber  (not  Toy  elear  to  myself,  I 
confess)  got  throned  tha  season.  Bat  the  eontinaous  wet  weather  which 
pnrrailed  sll  tfaronifh  last  aotonm  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my 
objest  by  this  aaaans.  Then  seemed  to  be  nothing  (or  it  bat  coal  at  nearly 
40».  per  ton,  or  to  let  eweiything  reet  until  the  natoral  heat  of  spring  oaUed 
them  to  action,  when«  fortnnately,  the  idea  presented  itself  of  combining  a 
lime  kiln  with  a  hot-water  appantas.  This  plan  eeemed  at  first  to  be  beset 
with  a  oeasMenibla  amoout  oi  dilBealty ;  bat,  nerertheless,  I  had  strong 
hopes  from  the  first  that  4t  would  proTe  to  be  a  eolation  of  my  difficolties. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  my  fSith  in  the  experiment  grew  stronger,  and  it  re- 
quired only  a  short  trial  to  prove  that  we  woald  get  heat,  and  plenty  of  it, 
freeof  oost. 

'*Th«  first  afpaiatas  sraslad  heated  only  on»-half  of  oar  hoases,  and  we 
immediately  set  to  worii  and  took  ap  a  boiler  which  had  not  been  long  set, 
and  ereoted  another  apfiaratas  each  as  the  first,  and  for  months  past  both 
have  been  doing  their  work  In  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible. 

**  The  lima  pMdaeed  la  of  good  qoaUty,  and  the  qaantity  is  quite  snflldent 
to  pay  aU  otyonses.  The  appeanmce  of  the  apparatus  when  finished  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  a  well-dressed  garden,  and  there  is  no  disagxeeeable  fimell,  nor 
anything  else  offensive  about  it,  to  prevent  even  the  most  fastidioas  from 
adopting  it.  All  who  have  aeen  oar  two  kilns  have  pronounced  them  to  be 
rather  onuMnental  than  otherwise. 

**  The  proper  fuel  to  nse  is  anthracite  ooal  or  culm,  tram  which  there  is  no 
smoke,  or,  at  least,  so  little  as  not  to  be  perceptible;  consequently  there  need 
be  no  fesar  of  getting  any  damage  done  in  that  way  by  their  adoption. 

**  The  management  of  the  apparatas  Is  simple,  sod  easily  ondetstood  by  any 
ordinary  workman.  One  of  the  two  kilns  which  we  have  at  work  has  never 
been  attended  to  more  than  once  during  twenty-fonr  hours,  and  daring  that 
time  the  heat  is  kept  ap  eoostantlv  and  powerfully,  and  in  no  case  need  they 
reoelvw  attention  move  than  twice  during  that  period.  Those  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  great  aawoat  of  trouble  which  many  fomaees  canse  by  the  con- 
stant attendance  which  they  require,  will  at  once  understand  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  having  an  apparatas  which  can  be  left  with  perfect  safety  fur 
twenty-four  hours,  not  once  or  twice,  but  constantly. 
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"  I  can  also,  at  a  yvrj  trifling  extra  expeoBO,  fit  up  this  apparatos  to  that 
the  houses  can  be  kept  quite  cool,  while  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  oontlnae  hom- 
ing, the  heat  being  shut  off  or  on  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  necessity  of 
the  time. 

"The  production  of  good  lime  is,  on  most  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's 
places,  a  matteor  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  produce  it  with  the  fuel  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  in  heating  the  garden  structures.  To  narserymen  the  matter  ought  to  be 
of  still  more  importance,  as  the  present  rate  of  fuel  must  be  a  hear/  tax  upon 


"  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  this  system  will  prove  valuable,  not  only  where 
limestone  is  plentUul,  but  also  where  it  is  not  near  at  hand.  Lime  must 
always  be  had ;  and  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  to  pay  for  the  oairiage 
of  the  raw  material  than  for  made  lime,  especially  by  sea,  as  litae  is  a  dangerous 
cargo  which  lew  shippers  are  willing  to  undertake ;  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  lime  is  always  more  valuable  in  districts  where  neither  limestone  nor 
chalk  are  found— so  that  the  cost  of  carriage  is  in  a  great  degree  compensated 
for  by  the  local  value  of  the  lime  produced." 

We  need  not  say  much  aboat  the  other  exhibits.  Mr.  Chap- 
man showed  his  well-known  flower-boxes  and  exhibition-oases, 
with  boxes  for  the  transmission  of  fmit,  game,  &o. ;  Messrs. 
Follows  &  Bates  a  selection  of  their  Anglo-American  mowing 
machine,  which,  in  our  experience,  is  facile  prineepa  of  all 
other  mowing  machines,  and  this  may  be  saying  a  go^d  deal ; 
Mr.  Pinnell,  of  Bath,  a  most  absurd  wateripg-pot,  with  a  syphon 
to  water  plants  overhead.  We  should  much  like  to  see  an  old- 
lashionea  gardener's  face  if  his  master  had  made  him  a  present 
of  one  and  told  him  to  use  it.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over 
a  very  beautiful  collection  of  ornamental  pottery,  shown  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare  ;  all  the  work  exceedingly 
good,  both  the  ornamental  and  useful,  and  we  can  confidently 
recommend  any  persons  in  want  of  garden  pots  and  vases,  &o., 
to  try  some.  We  saw,  by  the  way,  that  the  same  enterprising 
firm  had  exhibited  a  collection  at  the  Hull  Show,  and  we 
hope  that,  fiom  the  many  thousand  visitors  who  attended,  there 
was  custom  enough  to  repay  the  venture. 

With  these  few  remarks  we  will  conclude.  We  do  not  think 
the  implements,  as  a  rule,  well  represented,  and  we  hope  if 
next  year  see  the  Society's  Show  at  Sheffield  that  that  branch 
may  be  better  represented  than  it  was  at  Bath. 


WALES  AND  WELSHMEN.-No.  2. 

It  is  written  that  there  are  in  England  more  Smiths  than  of 
any  other  two  names  added  together,  bat  in  this  Principality 
Jones  is  the  patronymic  far  in  excess  of  any  three  patronymics 
combined.  How  the  thonsand-and-one  Joneses  in  a  Welsh 
town  are  discriminated  is  beyond  my  astuteness.  It  might 
have  been  by  leaving  oat  one  name  when,  as  Camden  writes, 
"  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Ylllth,  an  ancient  worship- 
full  gentleman  of  Wales  being  called  at  the  panell  of  jarie  by 
the  name  of  '  Thomas  Ap  William,  Ap  Thomas,  Ap  Biohard, 
Ap  Hoel,  Ap  Evan  Vaaghan,  Ap  Jones,'  was  advised  by 
the  Judge  to  abandon  that  old  manner ;  whereupon  he  after 
called  himself  Moston,  according  to  the  name  of  his  principall 
house.*'  It  may  be  asefol  to  observe  that  "  Ap  "  means  "  son 
of."  Then,  in  the  names  of  places  the  taatolog^  is  bewilder- 
ing ;  there  are  458  the  names  of  which  begin  with  Llan,  and 
many  have  the  same  affix ;  so  when  I  had  occasion  to  inquire 
which  Llanfair  was  alluded  to,  the  still  more  bewildering  reply 
was,  "  Oh !  Llanfair  pwll-y-gtongyll."  So,  also,  there  are  more 
than  fifty  places  the  first  syllable  of  the  names  of  which  is 
Pent  tuid  that  invariably  indicates  that  it  is  on  a  hill  or  head- 
land. Knowing  this,  and  wishing  for  a  far  look-oat  to  sea, 
as  well  as  to  see  the  ruins  of,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Welsh  religious  foundations,  I  wended  my  way  to  Penmon 
Priory ;  for  it  was  founded  in  the  sixth  centary. 

I  coold  scribble  about  it  for  **  an  hour  by  Beaomaris  o^ock,'* 
but  it  would  be  scribble  not  desirable  for  your  pages,  and  I 
will  but  note  that  this,  like  all  other  monastic  institutions  of 
the  olden  time,  bears  testimony  that  the  friars  well  knew  that 
feasting  is  an  essential  as  well  as  fasting,  and  that  feasting 
needs  a  well-supplied  treasury.  There  is  no  feasting  withont 
good  water,  and  here  is  as  bright  a  spring  of  it  as  ever  flowed 
perpetnally.  So  the  friars  enclosed  it,  built  a  little  ohapsl 
ofver  it,  placed  stone  seats  around  it,  made  little  reeesses  in 
its  walls  in  which  offerings  might  be  deposited,  and  small 
benefit  was  to  be  expected  to  him  or  her  who  did  not  deposit 
in  those  recesses — they  were  the  saving  banks,  both  of  the 
friars  and  the  patients — for  the  spring  was  named  **  The  Holy 
Well  of  Saint  Seiriol,"  and  those  who  drank  of  its  water  and 
deposited  {that  was  essential)  were  to  be  cleansed  of  any  dis- 
order that  afflicted  them.  That  well  and  aU  its  snrronndings 
remain  and  bear  testimony  that  excellent  water  and  contri- 
bations  were  secured  to  the  Priory ;  for  this,  like  all  holy  wells, 
was  flocked  to,  and  was  sanitary  for  the  same  reason  that 
Beaumaris  is  sanitary  now — there  is  a  change  of  scene,  change 
of  occupations,  and  sea-breezes. 


Excellent  water  is  but  an  essential  in  preparing  the  more 
savonry  contributions  to  a  feast,  but  the  sea  is  within  bow- 
shot, and  its  endless  supplies  put  all  safe  for  days  of  abstinence 
from  flesh ;  and  then  Puffins  Island  almost  joins  the  Priory 
lands,  and  the  flocks  of  birds  which  gave  it  its  name  were  the 
most  acceptable  produce  with  which  friars  could  be  endowed, 
for  they  are  aquatic  birds,  which  a  wise  ?ope,  infallible  in 
this,  decreed  might  be  eaten  on  fish  days,  because,  being 
aquatic,  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  fish. 

Next  I  wiU  mention  their  noble  Dovecote,  a  drawing  of 
whlcb  from  a  photographer*  accompanies  these  notes.     Its 


walls  are  very  ancient,  probably  coeval  with  the  Priory's  re- 
endowment  in  the  thirteenth  centary,  but  the  cupola  which 
surmounts  them  is  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  centary.  It 
is  quadrangular,  each  side  being  22  feet  long  and  20  feet  high. 
There  are  eighteen  rows  of  nest-holes  on  each  side,  and  in 
each  row  fourteen  nest-holes,  so,  dedaoting  the  spaces  for 
window  and  doorway,  there  is  accommodation  for  nearly  five 
hundred  pairs  of  pigeons.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular  alighting- 
pillar,  10  feet  high  and  2  feet  diameter,  with  projections  to 
ascend  it.  On  the  top  of  this  pillar  the  pigeons  alighted  as 
they  descended  from  or  ascended  to  the  opening  in  the  roof. 

There  are  near  the  Priory  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
Whitethorn  trees  I  ever  saw ;  they  are  many  in  number,  about 
30  feet  high,  and  their  stems  nearly  6  feet  in  girth.  It  is  easy 
to  condude  where  the  orchard  and  garden  were,  and  although 
we  can  trace  no  remains  of  their  tenants,  we  do  know  one  of 
the  vegetables  afforded  abundantly  to  the  holy  fathers,  though 
they  were  not  pottage  men,  for  theirs  was  not  a  vegetarian  age. 

The  vegetable  I  allude  to  is  the  Alisander— Alexanders,  as 
gardeners  in  the  olden  time  called  it — Smymium  Olusatrum. 
Unblanched,  it  is  aromatic;  blanched  and  cooked,  it  is  not 
unlike  Celery.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  sailors 
belonging  to  this  coast  consumed  it  largely  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
and  the  supply  was  inexhaustible,  for  it  grows  wild  and  abun- 
dantly on  the  south-west  end  of  Paffins  Island.  Its  Welsh 
naihe  is  Dulys  cyfredin,  intimating  how  much  it  is  a  requisite ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  cultivated  here.  Sea  Samphire,  Crithmum 
maritimum,  was  also  at  hand  on  the  rooks  of  the  same  island, 
and  was  known  to  the  friars  by  the  name  of  Com  Carw  y  mor 
(the  Stag's-hom  of  the  Sea).  The  holy  fathers  knew  how  to 
pickle  it,  and  so  they  did  the  young  puffins,  but  neither  of 
those  relishes  seem  now  in  request.  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
writing  some  seven  centuries  since,  mentions  Paffins  Island  as 
Ynys  Llenach  (Isle  of  Erudition),  and  states  that  "  it  is  in- 
habited by  hermits,  living  by  manual  labour  and  serving  God. 
If  any  discord  arises  among  them  all  their  provisions  are 
devoured  and  infected  by  small  white  mice,  with  which  the 
island  abounds,  but  when  the  discord  ceases  they  are  no  longer 
molested.  No  woman  is  suffered  to  enter  the  island."  No 
doubt  they  were  the  cause  of  the  discord  and  the  white  mice. 

In  a  future  communication  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  more 
about  the  gardening  of  Anglesea ;  bat  Baron  Hill,  Nant,  Plas 


*  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ambro8^  Photographer,  Bean  • 
maris,  to  whose  intelligence  as  an  artist  and  lorer  of  literatore  I  am  much 
indebted. 
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Kewydd,  and  probably  gome  other  residences,  have  gardens 
that  will  each  require  a  separate  notice. — G. 


FLOWERS  FOB  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  12. 

THXTNBEBOIA  ALATA.— Wno-PKnoLXD  Thurbsboia. 
Thumbbboll  alah  and  its  yarieties  have,  from  the  date  of 
their  introduction,  taken  high  rank  among  popular  annuals,  a 
position  which  thej  still  retain,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous oompetitorB  for  public  favour  which  the  seedsmen's  lists 
now  comprise.  This  popularity  is  well  merited,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  elegant  flowers  and  foliage,  but  for  their  great 
utili^  as  dwarf  dimbers.  They  also  claim  the  attention  of 
ihe  amateor  for  the  curious  structure  of  those  parts  of  the 
blossom  more  immediately  concerned,  and  other  features,  to 
which  a  brief  reference  may  be  made. 

In  commencing  our  ezaminatibn  of  the  flower,  we  must  be- 
ware of  confounding  the  two  large  bracts  by  which  the  corolla 
is  enveloped  before  its  expansion  with  the  true  calyx,  which 
is  very  small,  and  only  perceptible  upon  a  close  inspection.  If 
the  two  bracts  be  pulled  aside,  twelve  minute  teeth  will  be  ob- 
served dasping  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  and  after 
the  blossom  has  fallen,  these  teeth  embrace  the  ovary  so 
closely  that  the  uninitiated  observer  would  easily  overlook 
them  altogether,  and  imagine  the  more  conspicuous  bracts  to 
be  the  calyx.  If  one  of  the  satiny  corollas  be  opened,  there 
will  be  discovered  within  four  rather  short  stamens,  each 
tenninated  by  a  highly  curious  fringed  or  bearded  anther. 
The  office  this  fringe  performs — ^and  that  it  has  one  we  may  be 
assured — it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  guess ;  it  perhaps  serves  to 
retain  the  pollen  after  its  emission  from  the  anther  until  the 
stigma  is  fit  for  its  reception,  for  it  does  sometimes  occur  that 
the  pollen  is  mature  before  the  stigma  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  receive  it,  and  if  in  this  case  no  provision  were  made  for 
the  retention  of  the  fertilising  particles,  they  would  be  scattered 
before  the  impregnation  of  the  ovules  could  be  effected.  De- 
cidedly the  most  interesting  part  of  the  flower  is  the  slender 
curved  style  with  its  double  stigma.  This  organ,  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  pollen,  has,  in  addition  to  its  small 
terminal  cavity,  a  beautifully  delicate  shell-Uke  lateral  stigma 
of  a  larger  size.  Both  of  them  are,  however,  so  minute  that 
in  order  fully  to  appreciate  their  exquisite  finish  a  microscopic 
examination  will  be  requisite,  but  a  Stanhope  lens  of  moderate 
power  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  of  these  appendages  to  the  style  perform  the  same 
function,  for  if  the  terminal  stigma  be  cut  off  before  the  pollen 
is  ripe,  seeds  will  nevertheless  be  matured,  which  proves 
Batisfaetorily  that  in  this  case  the  pollen  must  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  ovules  through  the  medium  of  tiie  beautiful 
organ  to  which  we  have  referred.  Each  of  the  seed-veesels 
ieontains  four  hard  cup-shaped  seeds. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  petioles  have  a  leafy  edge,  or 
are,  botanically  speaking,  winged,  a  circumstance  by  which 
alata  and  all  its  varieties  are  easily  distinguished  from  other 
species. 

The  flowers  of  the  typical  Thunbergia  alata  are  of  a  buff 
colour  with  a  deep  rich  purplish-black  tube  or  throat ;  in  the 
variety  alba  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  pure  white ;  in  aurantiaca, 
4>ne  of  the  handsomest,  the  limb  is  orange ;  in  sulphurea  of  a 
yellowish  buff;  and  in  Fryerii  both  limb  and  throat  are  of 
a  uniform  orange  colour. 

All  these  are  of  easy  cultivation,  either  in  pots  for  the  window 
or  for  ornamenting  the  flower  garden  during  the  summer.  The 
seeds  require  to  be  sown  in  spring  upon  a  hotbed,  and  we  have 
sometimes  found  it  advantageous  to  soak  them  for  three  or 
four  hours  previously  in  tepid  water.  A  light  vegetable  soil, 
composed  of  leaf  mould  or  very  old  and  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  with  a  third  of  any  good  garden  soil,  will  form  a  suit- 
able mixture  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds.  With  a  good  bottom 
heat  of  75"  the  seedlings  will  soon  appear  above  ground,  and, 
as  the  roots  descend  deeply  into  the  soil  of  the  pot,  the  young 
plants  will  be  best  potted-off  separately  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  one  pair  of  leaves  in  addition  to  the  seed-lobes.  In  the 
whole  of  their  aftw-treatment  a  free,  open,  vegetable  soil  must 
be  used.  If  intended  as  a  window  ornament,  as  soon  as  the 
small  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  should  be  shifted  to 
one  at  least  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  if  a  fine  specimen  is 
desired ;  and  an  important  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the 
leading  shoot  must  be  pinched  off  when  it  is  a  few  inches  long ; 
and  this  operation  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  laterids 
threaten  to  outgrow  their  trellis,  by  which  means  a  multitude 
of  side  shoots  will  be  produced,  and  the  plants  be  restrained 


within  moderate  bounds.  All  the  varieties  of  alata  produce 
an  abundance  of  flowers  for  two  or  three  months  in  succession ; 
and  when  covering,  as  they  can  easily  be  made  to  do,  a  wire 
trellis  3  feet  in  diameter,  more  striking  objects  cannot  well  be 
imagined. 

To  preserve  the  delicate  green  tint  of  the  foliage,  the  plant 
should  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  Thunbergias 
are  extremely  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  minute  insect  popu- 
larly termed  the  red  spider,  the  plant  should  be  frequently 
sprinkled  or  syringed  with  water.  During  this  operation  the 
pot  should  be  turned  on  its  side ;  the  soil  will  thus  be  preserved 
from  too  much  moisture,  and  the  application  of  the  water  can 
be  more  effectually  carried  out.  If  the  plant  is  kept  in  a  dry 
hot  atmosphere,  and  the  precaution  of  syringing  be  neglected, 
the  leaves  will  speedily  Iqse  their  rich  green  hue  and  assume 
a  pale  spotted  appearance,  and  upon  a  close  examination  the 
little  pests  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  be  found  in  vast 
numbers  upon  aU  parts  of  the  plant,  chiefly,  however,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  foliage. 


ThnnbeigU  slftU  aUmu 

When  cultivated  out-doors  a  shady  situation  and  rich  light 
soil  must  be  chosen,  as  in  a  hot,  diry,  exposed  locality  they 
will  not  succeed.  They  may  be  grown  against  a  wall  with  a 
suitable  trellis,  or  allowed  to  trail ;  but  in  this  case  the  ground 
shoi^^d  be  covered  with  a  few  small  bushes,  which  the  plants 
will  quickly  conceal.  A  very  pretty  effect  may  be  produced  by 
planting  several  specimens  in  a  small  bed,  and  training  them 
over  a  few  willow  rods  bent  across  from  side  to  side.  In  short, 
in  ahnost  any  situation  partially  shaded,  and  where  proper 
support  can  be  given  to  their  twining  stems,  the  Thunbergias 
will  be  found  among  the  most  ornamental  of  the  summer 
occupants  of  Uie  flower  garden. 

The  spedes  of  Thunbergia  are  not  very  numerous,  but  in- 
clude several  splendid  plants,  nearly  all  of  which  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  stove.  The  most  remarkable  are  chrysops  from 
Sierra  Leone,  with  the  limb  of  the  flower  of  a  rich  purple  and 
the  throat  of  a  ffolden  yellow ;  fragrans  vrith  white  flowers ; 
Harrisii  and  laurifolia  with  very  large  blue  flowers ;  and  Haw- 
tayneana  vrith  scarlet  flowers,  all  from  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  plant  formerly  known  as  T.  coccinea,  also  a 
stove  species,  is  now  placed  in  the  genus  Hexaoentris. — ^W. 
Thompson,  Ipswich. — {English  Flower  Garden,  Revised  by  the 
Author,)  

MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SONS'  TRIAL  FAJRM, 

READING. 

Tbavslliho  down  the  Great  Western  Railway  the  other  day 

I  found  that  as  we  neared  Beading  there  was  a  general  rush  to 

the  windows  of  the  left  side,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
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stampede  was  cansed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  annuals  on 
Kaasn.  Soyttons'  seed  fiirm  were  then  in  full  bloom ;  and  wlien, 
in  ^">»pv%TP  with  my  leUow  traveUera,  I  looked  on  the  sight  p»e- 
Mnted  to  oar  yiaw,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  movement,  nor  at 
what  I  was  told  alterwaEds — thai  when  Her  Host  Gcaoions  Ma- 
jesty was  trsTelling  on  the  same  line  the  other  day,  ahe  drew 
vp  the  blindfl  to  gaoe  on  it.  As  it  pvaeented  itseil  to  the  view 
one  saw  aU  the  oolows  of  the  rainbow  were  there,  and  more 
too~-goigeoiis  yellows,  glowing  erimaons,  briliiaBt  soarlet,  soft 
pinks,  daKriing  oranges — ^yea,  eyen  deepest  maroons  and  pare 
whites  were  there,  and  as  my  destination  was  Beading,  I 
promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them  in  detail.  This 
I  did  on  the  foUoving  morning,  and  foond  that  most  of  this  baii- 
liant  offect  was  oeeasianed  by  the  annnala,  whish  are  many  of 
them  so  easily  managed,  bat  when  grown,  too  often,  alats ! 
sadly  neglected.  I  spent  then  a  eoapie  of  hoois  in  ihb  trial 
gronnds,  and  tiiinkthat  perhaps  a  lew  notes  ol  what  I  saw  may 
be  aoeeptaUe  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Journal  to  whom 
Messrs.  Sutton  are  so  well  known  by  name.  Here  let  me  say 
that  annuals  do  not  reoeive  even  from  those  who  profeos  to 
grow  them  that  care  they  ought  to  have.  If,  instead  of  sowing 
them  in  patches,  and  then  leaving  them  to  take  their  chance, 
they  were  thinned-out  so  as  to  leave  each  plant  separate,  and 
so  give  them  a  better  chance  of  doing  well,  and  if  more  care 
were  taken  with  the  soil,  better  results  would  be  achieved. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  with  those  seeds  whence  supplies 
are  taken  for  their  customers  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  while 
those  grown  for  them  by  growers  are  severely  tested  in  these 
trial  grounds.  All  *<  rogues,"  as  false  plants  are  called,  are 
carefully  weeded-out,  and  only  those  perfeotly  true  retained 
for  seed ;  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  correctness  which  is  so 
essential  a  part  of  snch  a  baainess  as  that  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
can  be  obtamed. 

Amongst  the  most  showy  and  usefol  of  annuals  are  the 
various  varieties  of  Tom  Thumb  Tropaeolam,  of  wiiich  there 
were  here  several  distinct  and  beautiful  kinda.  Scarlet  Tom 
Thumb  was  most  brilliant,  and  as  all  the  plants  ware  regular, 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  large  piece.  Then 
there  was  the  crimson,  not  so  brilliant,  but  still  very  handsome, 
the  Rose  Tom  Thumb  of  a  pleasing  soft  shade  of  colour. 
Cffirulea  nana,  which  has  a  very  faint  toup^on  of  what  may 
by  euphony  be  called  blue,  as  in  Blue  Bell  Pelargonium, 
but  very  misleading  to  those  who  ezpeot  to  see  anything  de- 
cided in  it.  King  of  Crimsons  is  another  very  fine  variety, 
with  deep-coloured  foliage  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  yellow- 
spotted,  very  bright  in  colour. 

Of  the  old  favourite  Sweet  William  there  was  a  very  fine 
patch  of  various  shades  of  colour,  and  with  large  well-formed 
flowers,  reminding  me  of  Hunt's  strain  of  what  he  called 
Auricula-eyed  Sweet  William.  And  who  can  describe  the 
glorious  colours  in  the  large  piece  of  Poppies  from  deepest 
purple,  almost  black,  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  red, 
rose,  pink,  and  soarlet,  to  blush  and  then  pure  white  ?  Eutoca 
visdda  wds  vary  fine,  its  intense  det^  bhia  and  its  profusion  of 
bloom  making  it  a  very  jdeasing  annual.  I  wonder  that  in  large 
plaoes,  where  many  a  piece  of  ^ound  suitable  for  hardly  any- 
thing else  might  be  found,  Poj^mos  are  not  more  grown.  These 
were  past  their  prime,  but  stUl  a  large  nnmber  remained  in 
bloom  to  bear  witness  to  their  ezoellenee. 

In  Leptosiphons  I  particularly  notioed  in  large  qnantity : — 
Rosens,  a  very  beautiful  and  dwarf  species,  whi<^  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  general  favourite ;  hybridus,  whidi  is  very  suitable  for 
rockwork  (of  various  colours) ;  and  densiflorus,  a  fine  lilac. 
Amonjgst  the  showy  Lupins  there  were  Lupinus  saboamosus,  a 
beautiful  ultramarine  blue ;  atrooooeineus,  brilliant  scarlet  and 
white ;  while  lovely  pieces  of  the  minor  Convolvulus,  Bactonia 
aurea,  Amaranthus  atro-purpureus  with  its  dark  handsome- 
looking  foliage  afforded  admirable  contrasts  of  colour.  Godetia 
Whitneyi,  one  of  the  more  recent  introductions  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  was  there  in  large  quantities,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  it  is.  Of  the  Clarkias  there  were  many  varieties, 
especially  of  the  integripetala  section,  such  as  alba  and  mar- 
ginata,  and  they  are  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  older 
pulchella.  Collinsia  bicolor  was  nearly  over,  but  still  good. 
Erysinum  arkansazMun,  a  showy  yellow  flower,  a  different  &ade 
from  the  older  Peroffskianum,  was  always  very  good.  Of  the 
many  varieties  of  Candytuft  the  sweet-scented  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting ;  while  the  beds  of  double-white  Chrys- 
anthemum were  exceedingly  good,  although  difficult  to  keep 
true.  But  time  and  spaee  would  fail  me  were  I  to  enumerate 
all  the  various  beauties  that  were  here  displayed.  Enough 
has^  however,  been  said  to  show  that  it  was  a  sight  well  worth 


seeing,  and  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed  by 
this  firm  in  keeping  their  seeds  select,  and  thus  maintaining 
the  confidence  of  their  customers. — ^Voyaoeb. 


PRUNELLA  OPTIMA. 


Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  a  plant  than  giving  it  a  higher  character  than  it  deserves. 
Many  years  ago  an  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Plumbago  Larpentes,  which  was  ushered  in  with  » 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  great  was  the  disappointment  created 
amongst  the  majority  of  its  buyers — so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is 
questionable  at  the  present  day  if  there  are  as  many  plants 
now  in  the  hands  of  growers  as  were  sent  out  from  the  nursery 
that  first  held  the  stock,  and  yet  the  plant  was  after  all  not 
without  its  merits.  The  fact  was,  it  was  extolled  so  mucli 
that  those  who  bought  it,  not  finding  it  possessed  of  all  the 
recommendations  it  was  reported  to  have,  repudiated  it  be- 
fore making  themselves  acquainted  with  its  real  merits. 
Otiier  instances  might  be  named  of  a  like  kind ;  but  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  turn  to  those  of  an  opposite  character,  and  such  are 
plentiful  enough,  in  which  a  really  good  plant  has  been  sent- 
out  wi^out  any  fuss  or  parade,  and  its  leal  merits  not  fairly 
recognised  until  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  An  instance  of 
this  was  Geranium  Mrs.  Pollock,  which,  if  my  memory  is  rights 
was  sent  out  with  not  half  the  flourish  which  accompanied 
many  of  its  successors,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  that  this- 
variety  holds  as  respectable  a  position  now  in  most  flower 
gardens  as  any  of  its  fashionable  offspring. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  speak  of  Tricolor  Geraniums,  but  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  if  the  good  properties  of  Plum- 
bago Larpentffi  were  unduly  set  forth,  there  is  another  plant 
of  more  recent  date  that  has  been  quietly  making  its  way 
without  any  suc^  help.  This  is  Prunella  optima,  a  dwarf- 
growing  herbaceous  plant  of  great  beauty,  which  I  think  is- 
not  sufficiently  known  to  the  admirers  of  such  things.  I  anx 
not  certain  what  country  it  hails  from,  but  it  is  a  credit  to 
wherever  its  early  home  has  been.  Akin  to  the  Lamium,  it  is- 
of  dwarfer  habit  than  the  best  form  of  L.  maoulatum,  or  its 
fashionable  still-more- variegated  offspring ;  for  this  Prunella  is 
not  more  than  6  or  8  inches  high,  and  as  a  plant  very  compact^ 
witii  upri^t  flower  stems,  each  supporting  a  globular  head  of 
its  curiously  incurved  flowers  tinted  in  two  or  three  colours  ;. 
but,  as  a  whole,  fumi^ing  a  sort  of  combination  of  red  and 
violet,  while  the  individu^  heads  are  large  and  so  numerons- 
on  a  healthy  plant  as  almost  to  conceal  it.  It  is  also  perfectly 
hardy,  and  I  have  not  found  it  at  all  particular  as  to  site.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  weU-establisfaed  plants  flower  much  betteir 
than  newly-planted  ones,  but  it  will  bear  as  rough  treatment 
as  anything  I  know  of,  and  still  do  well.  Its  habit  being  of  a 
somewhat  spreading  <^aracter — i.e.t  its  shoots  leaning  towards 
the  ground  and  striking  root  as  they  touch  it,  propagation  is 
easy ;  at  the  same  tftne  it  is  not  a  rambler  like  some  of  th» 
Veronicas.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  easily  kept  in  a  line  as  a. 
Primrose,  and  oooupiee  no  more  space  in  width.  It  flowers  in 
June,  therefore  too  late  for  spring  bedding,  but  the  admireir 
of  the  herbaceous  border,  and  those  who  like  now  and  then  to 
vary  their  edgings  of  hardy  plants,  and  may  have  in  somo 
degree  become  tired  of  Viola  cc^rnuta,  should  try  this  plant.  It- 
is  not  quite  so  tall,  is  widely  different  in  colour,  but  is  equally 
inta:estiDg  as  an  omamentsl  object,  and  if  it  does  not  continue- 
to  furnish  flowers  so  long,  it  is  more  interesting  when  it  is 
in  flower,  and  when  not  so,  it  is  one  of  the  class  never  in 
dishabille, — J.  Robson. 


THE  "SETTING"  OP  GBAPES. 

Thbbk  was  a  period,  almost  within  the  recollection  of  middle- 
aged  men,  before  Californian  or  Australian  gold  was  discovered^ 
or  cheap  glass  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  when  Vines 
were  generally  grown  in  houses  glazed  with  diminutive  panes 
of  glass,  nearly  one-half  of  the  roof  being  formed  of  overlaps 
and  the  other  of  timber ;  and  when  also,  apparently  to  increase- 
the  quantity  under  limited  accommodation,  the  young  wood 
was  trained-iu  as  closely  together  as  that  of  the  Morello  Oheny 
generally  is  now.  The  consequence  was  indifferently  ripened 
wood ;  and  when  the  flowering  season  came  round  the  rods 
showed  abundance  of  long  lanky  semi-tendrils,  with  a  tew 
flowers  here  and  there  about  their  extremities.  This  state  of 
matters  required  an  amount  of  skill  to  "  set  *'  the  Grapes 
which  was  not  always  forthcoming. 

The  scene  has  now  changed.    Large,  light,  airy  structures 
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«re  the  order  of  tlie  day ;  the  improyement  in  the  Vines  ji^rown 
in  them  heing  nearly  as  great  as  khat  in  the  stmctnres  them- 
.^elTBS.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantageous  eiroam- 
«tanoes,  indiSerentiy  "set"  Grapes  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. How  best  to  "  set "  Grapes  is  henoe  a  subject  whieh, 
neither  imfrequent^  nor  unprofitably,  oooapies  the  pages  of 
horticultural  periodicals,  particularly  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  flowering  period  again  comes  round.  Like  many 
other  processes  connected  with  the  practice  of  horticulture, 
there  is  ma<^  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  coltiTatorB  as  to 
how  this  "  setting  "  can  best  be  done. 

AH  other  eond^ons  being  favourable,  it  is  essential,  in  order 
to  maintain  and  keep  up  to  the  highest  possible  point  the  health 
•of  the  Vine  (partictdarly  while  it  is  forming  its  young  wood, 
which  includes  the  period  of  its  flowering),  to  grow  it  in  a 
moderately  moist  atmosphere,  more  or  less  water  being  applied 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  artificial  heat  used,  or  the 
stmgth  of  the  sunshine.  The  fact  tiiat  this  is  generally  under- 
stood and  generally  practised,  has  something  to  do  with  Grapes 
not  *'  Betting'*  satisfaetorily-'themore  so,  when  the  weather  is 
•duO  and  cloudy  while  the  flowering  period  lasts ;  because  the 
~Vine,like  most  other  exotic  fraits,  **8et8"  its  flowers  most 
«tiiely  in  a  warm,  somewhat  dry  atmosphere — ^not  necessarily 
•dry,  however,  the  whde  twenty-four  hours,  but  only  for  a  few 
lionrs  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  the  period  when  im- 
pregnation takes  place.  In  bright  Bonny  weather  this  dryness 
id  obtained,  and  at  the  proper  time,  by  the  necessary  ventilation 
reqtrired  to  regulate  the  temperature,  which  allows  the  moist 
Atmoephenre  to  pass  gradnal^^  out,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a 
more  eongemal,  drier,  and  warmer  air.  When  duU  sunless 
wecHher  ooonrs  at  this  period,  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  pipes  sufficiently  hot  to  allow  of  a  temperature  of 
from  89"  to  85°  being  kept  up  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  the 
'vcslfliators  being  at  the  same  time  opened  sufficiently  to  allow 
•of »  dnw  change  of  atmosphere,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  extra 
moistiiie  with  which  it  nu^y  be  surcharged. 

Oiago-gro weirs  vary  their  treatment  oonsiderably  at  this  stage 
of  9»wlii.  Some  prefer  a  very  dry  atmosphere  and  very  high 
ieaperatwe,  iHueh  doubtless  is  favourable  for  the  "  setting  '' 
pi  u  Bees  i»,  at  least,  some  varieties,  such  ae  Muscats,  Black 
Hoaeeeo,  ^ke.,  but  is  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  flie  Vine  at 
Hm  critieal  peiiod  of  its  growth,  while  actively  engaged  de- 
Telo^Bg  ita  tender  shoots  and  delicate  foliage,  caasing  the 
growtba  to  "  eome  weak,*'  and  favouring  &e  ri^id  increase  of 
injsriofls  iaeeet  enemiee,  which  are  almost  sore  to  make  their 
appettraaeo  at  a  later  period  in  large  numbers — a  standing 
eowee  of  annoyance  and  injury  during  the  remainder  of  the 
seaaoB.  Othem  prefer  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  even  reeom- 
-mend  eoiifcinuiBg  syringing  during  tiie  flowering  process,  if  the 
weather  pnwee  fine  and  plenty  of  sunshiBe  oeeurs,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  atmosphere  inside  the  houses  gettixig  dried  for  a  few 
honva  every  day.  This  may  be  safe  practice  if  the  conditions 
are  as  jua*  e^pibined ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  unsafe,  for  unless 
the  poOen  ia  quite  dry,  it  will  not  readily  act,  aad  ooasequetLtly 
imMsgnalion  will  beoome  all  but  impossible. 

ne  confined  state  in  which  Vines  under  glass  ore  grown  is 
not  ftvronraUe  to  the  process  of  impregnation — ^the  glass  ex- 
cluding them  to  a  large  extent  from  the  action  of  the  wind, 
which  would  otherwise  largely  aid  in  spreading  the  pollen,  and 
hringiag  it  in  contact  with  the  stigma.  I  have  long  hsul  in 
«se  here  an  admirable  but  very  simple  form  of  trellis  attached 
only  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  vineries  and  Peach-houses, 
Ac.,,  with  the  horizontal  wires  screwed  tight,  to  which  the 
Tines,  Peaches,  Ac,  are  trained.  A  sharp  blow  with  the  hand 
makes  it  vibrate  like  a  fiddle- string,  sending  up  from  and  sur- 
rounding each  banch  with  clouds  of  pollen.  This  is  certainly 
a  maeh  better  plan  than  touching  the  bunches  with  the  hand, 
as  is  general^  done,  saving  much  time,  and,  moreover,  doing 
the  work  more  effectually. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine, 
there  are  some  varieties  which  "  set "  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment in  tile  greatest  abundance,  such  as  the  different  varieties 
of  Hamlntrgh,  Trebbiano,  Black  Prince,  &g.  There  are  not  a 
few  others  which  will  not  "  get "  freely,  unless  grown  in  a 
Idgh  temperature,  and  assisted  in  the  process  of  impregnation  in 
some  way — ^by  dispersing  either  their  own  or  the  pollen  of 
other  varieties  amongst  their  flowers ;  and  when  this  is  properly 
attended  to,  I  befieve  there  are  no  varieties  but  what  can  be 
«uceessfully  **  set  *'  in  all  weathers.  Such  at  least  has  been  my 
own  experience,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Muscat  Ham- 
Imrgh,  which  when  started  after  the  beginning  of  Febraary 
«« sets**  with  ordinary  attention  as  freely  as  most  other  vvie- 


tlee,  but  when  started  a  few  weeks  earlier  appears  to  **  set*' 
equally  well,  i^d  will  swell  for  a  time  till  after  the  thinning  of 
the  berries  takes  plaoe,  soon  after  which  they  begin  to  swell 
irregularly,  whole  shoulders  having  more  than  half  their  berries 
seedless  and  scarcely  half  the  usual  size,  wliile  others  in  large 
numbere  do  not  grow  much  larger  than  Peas.  I  have  observed 
the  same  thing  to  a  less  extent  with  otiier  varieties  of 
Muscats.  Is  th^  the  result  of  partial  but  imperfect  impregna- 
tion, arising  from  the  want  of  sonshine  or  light  ?  Certainly  it 
is  not  from  the  want  of  heat,  or  caused  by  a  flrtagnant  dMnp 
atmosphere. 

If  it  were  possible,  in  general  practice,  to  grow  each  variety 
of  Vine  in  a  separate  house,  I  believe  the  treatment  of  each, 
in  the  hands  of  expert  culturists,  would  be  slightly  different. 
Some,  such  as  the  Muscats,  Black  Morocco,  Sse.,  would  require 
both  root  and  branch  temperatures  higher.  Others,  such  as 
Hamburghs,  Sweetwater,  &o.,  could  be  grown  in  comparatively 
cool  houses.  Some  would  succeed  best  in  strong  loams,  others 
in  lighter  soils,  all  requiring  thoroagh  drainage,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  water  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth. 
The  variety  of  treatment  apphcaMe  to  the  different  varieties 
would  be  doubly  important  during  the  flowering  period. 

All  this  goes  to  show  the  difficulty  of  giving  exact  instruc- 
tions as  to  treatment  daring  the  flowering  process.  In  general, 
I  would  recommend  all  the  Muscats  and  most  of  the  shy-set- 
ting varieties  to  have  the  temperature  increased  both  by  night 
and  day ;  the  night  temperature  to  run  from  75''  to  72*,  being 
highest  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  falling  a  few  degrees 
towards  morning,  and  rising  during  dull  weath  r  at  least  10** 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  always  accom- 
panying the  rise  of  temperature  with  additional  ventilation. 
In  bright  sanny  weather,  the  thermometer,  with  plenty  of  air 
OR,  may  be  safely  allowed  to  rise  from  90**  to  96** ;  never  omit- 
ting in  some  way  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Free-setting  varieties,  snch  as  the  Hamburghs,  set  readily 
with  an  average  of  6*"  or  8°  less  heat  than  the  Muscats,  but  all 
Vines  should  have  an  additional  heat,  both  by  night  and  day, 
while  in  flower. — ^A.  Fowuia,  Castle  Kennedy  (in  Florist). 


0ABDENING  IN  THE  WEST.— No.  ^ 

'WBSTONBIBT. 

Wbstonbxbt  is  a  scantily-peopled  parish  on  the  borders  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  and  so  difi&onlt  of  aeeens  by  rail 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  bd  notice,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  hitherto  i^peared  of  the  magnificeni 
mansioa,  not  yet  completed,  and  the  ample  and  well-appointed 
gardens  of  B.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  soil 
here  and  for  miles  around.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that 
the  nearest  Great  Western  station  is  Tetbury  Boad,  fuUy  ten 
miles  distant,  but  travellers  from  the  north  may  take  the  Mid- 
land line  to  Nailsworth,  which,  by  a  croes-eoontry  road,  is  a 
Uttle  nearer.  In  the  latter  case  they  will  be  rewarded  by  some 
heantiful  views  near  Nailsworth,  which  lies  nestled  between 
two^  hills,  with  the  river  at  tiie  bottom,  and  for  the  last  five 
miles  they  will  pass  half  a  dozen  houses,  and  at  midday  in 
midsummer  meet  half  that  number  of  people.  ButWeston- 
birt,  however  reached,  is  a  place  well  worth  seeing.  Every- 
one about  town  knows  what  a  splendid  mansion  Mr.  Holford 
has  in  Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  and  that  which  he  is 
now  completing  at  Westonbirt,  and  of  which  on  the  next  page 
there  is  a  view*,  is  on  an  equally  grand  scale.  No  regard  has 
been  paid  to  cost ;  everything  is  of  the  most  solid  character 
and  of  the  best  workmanship.  The  rooms  are  of  noble  pro- 
portions and  very  lofty,  of  a  dignity  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  mansion,  which  it  should  have  previously  been  stated  is 
of  Bath  stone,  and  the  whole  is  rendered  fire-proof  by  turning 
arches  over  every  ceiling — a  matter  of  great  importance  in  a 
country  house  situated  as  this  is  far  from  water.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  anything  like  a  river  or  lake  within  view  of  the 
house  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  the  more  so,  as  much  of  the 
surrounding  land  was  formerly  farm  ground,  and  consequently 
those  ancestral  trees  which  no  money  can  purchase  do  not 
exist :  hence  there  is  a  certain  flatness  in  tiie  park,  though 
time  and  judicious  planting  would  remedy  this.  Forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  mansion  is  a  spacious  conservatory,  which  will  cover 
an  area  of  more  than  2000  square  feet,  but  which  is  only  in 
course  of  erection,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  dwelling- 
rooms  by  a  long  glazed  corridor,  planted  with  Camellias  on 

*  From  ft  i^tograph  by  Hmbzv.  Paiton,  H«nriotta  Villas,  Bftth. 
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the  back  xrall  and  olimbera  on  the  roof,  and  at  present  ohieflj 
filled  with  fine-foliaged  plants. 

To  the  south-east  of  die  mansion,  in  front  of  a  terrace  wall 
with  stone  pillars  and  briok  recesses,  and  having  handsome 
pavilions  at  each  end,  is  the  flower  garden,  of  which  the  plan  of 
one  snnk  panel  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  the  other  half, 
of  course,  corresponding.  All  the  beds  are  snrronnded  by  a 
broad  stone  edging,  and  when  their  summer  occupants  are  in 
full  bloom  make  a  very  effective  display.  The  planting  this 
year  is  as  follows : — 

10.  Olowworm  Genmiom. 

11.  Lord  Derby  Oenmiam. 

12.  Lord  Palmerston  Oeraniiun. 
18.  White  lT7-leftf  Geraniam. 
li.  Viol*  oomuu  and  Cloth  of  Gold 

G«r»Diiim. 

15.  Yellow  (Enothenu 

16.  Blue  LobelU  and  GftnoU. 

17.  Blue  Lobelia. 

18.  Soailet  iTj-leaf  Georaninm. 

19.  Dwarf  Blue  Ageratmn. 

The  other  &alf  is  planted  to  correspond,  although  the  va- 
rieties used  are  in  some  cases  different,  and  the  long  beds  with 
rounded  ends  have  an  elaborate  chain  pattern  along  the  centre, 
then  come  Calceolarias,  pink  Geraniums,  blue  Lobelias,  and 
Gerastium  tomentosum. 

There  is,  besides,  on  the  south  side,  a  second  terrace  with 


1.  Yaae,  nuronnded  with  Le  Grand 

Gaanium. 

2.  lianflleeii  Geraniiim. 

8.  Puxple  Unique  Pelargoniom. 
i.  Mangleaii  Geranium. 

6.  Hangleeii  Geranium  intermixed 

with  Verbena  renota. 

8.  Searlet  Tropnolum. 

7.  Yellow  Caloeolaiias. 

&  Mrs.  Holf ord  Verbena. 

9.  Trentham  Boee  Geraninm. 


another  flower  garden  surrounding  a  handsome  fountain  facing 
the  centre  of  the  upper  terrace ;  and  a  Bose-covered  walk  with 
a  rockery  on  each  side  leads  westward.  We  now  again  ap- 
proach  the  mansion,  in  front  of  which  on  this,  the  south,  side 
is  a  smooth-Bhaven  lawn  with  single  specimens  of  trees  and 
shrubs  dotted  here  and  there  in  the  foreground,  clumps  of 
these  at  a  greater  distance,  and  farther  off  some  old  Elms.  A 
specimen  of  the  Japanese  Acer  polymorphum  was  particularly 
effective  by  its  crimson  foliage,  though  of  course  only  of  shrub- 
like size;  we  idso  noticed  here  and  on  the  west  side  good 
specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  Picea  Pinsapo,  Abies  Nord* 
manniana,  and  a  large  Wellingtonia.  Some  rockwork,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Pulham,  of  Brozboume,  next  claims  attention. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice  in  connection  with 
Battersea  Park  how  well  he  executes  this  sort  of  work,  which 
it  must  be  confessed  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
manage  well  in  landscape  gardening.  Where  rocks  naturally 
exist  the  utilisation  of  them  for  ornamental  purposes  can  gene- 
rally be  effected  with  ease  and  without  much  expense — where 
nature  does  much  art  is  the  less  required— but  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  rocks  in  places  where  thev  do  |iot  naturally 
occur  is  more  frequently  bungled  than  anvthing  we  know.  The 
biggest  mountain  that  man  can  make  is  but  a  molehill  to  the 
great  upheavals  of  nature,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  even  if 
we  could  attain  it,  to  form  any  approach  to  a  natural  hill  in 
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our  gardens ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  more  modest  efforts 
are  apt  to  result  in  miniature  caves  that  no  one  can  go  into, 
masses  of  stones  that  a  man  and  a  barrow  could  take  away  in 
a  few  hours,  and  for  which  there  is  no  raison  d'itre  in  a  cul- 
tivated place.  Mr.  Pulham  in  this  instance  has  made  the 
rockwork  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  quarry  from  which  the  stones  had  been  taken  to  build  the 
house,  and  an  excellent  resemblance  to  a  disused  quarry  the 
place  bears.  **  Made  to  puzzle  the  geologists  of  a  future  age,*' 
Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Holford*s  gardener,  suggested ;  but  geologists 
are  a  hard-headed  as  well  as  hard-handed  race,  and  are  not  so 
easily  taken  in.  The  rockwork  has  not  been  long  completed, 
and  accordingly  it  has  yet  a  raw  and  unclothed  appearance, 
but  it  has  a  natural  look,  and  when  its  newness  shall  have  been 
mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time,  it  will  no  doubt  form  a  pleasing 
feature. 

The  extent  of  glass  at  Westonbirt  is  very  large ;  one  com- 
partment of  the  garden  being  reserved  for  the  plant  structures, 
while  the  Peach  houses  and  pits  are  placed  elsewhere.  Against 
the  south-aspect  wall  of  this  compartment  are  an  Azalea  house, 
40  feet  by  15,  and  four  vineries,  together  amounting  to  150  feet 
run,  in  which  were  excellent  crops  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mus- 


cat of  Alexandria,  and  other  standard  kinds.  A  portion  of 
the  outside  border  is  covered  with  glass,  and  can  be  usefully 
employed  for  temporary  purposes.  In  front  of  the  vineriea 
are  nine  ranges  of  span-roofed  bouses  running  norUi  and 
south,  varying  from  15  to  21  feet  wide,  whi<di  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  plant-growing,  and  more  effectively  arranged  bouse» 
we  have  never  entered.  The  specimens  were  not  large,  but 
they  were  well  grown,  dean,  and  in  robust  health,  and  we 
must  repeat  their  arrangement  deserved  the  highest  commend- 
ation. The  whole  of  these  houses  are  heated  by  one  of  Gum- 
ming A  Edmonds's  tubular  boilers,  to  which  is  attached 
7000  feet  of  pipe,  but  there  is  a  spare  boiler  which  is  worked 
month  about  with  the  other,  and  Mr.  Lucas  informs  us  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  flow  pipe  in  the  coldest 
night  does  not  exceed  145**,  so  that  he  avoids  that  parching 
atmosphere  and  those  troublesome  insect  attacks  which  an 
insufficient  amount  of  piping  and  a  highly-heated  radiating 
surface  are  sure  to  entail.  By  means  of  sixty-seven  valves  the- 
heat  is  so  thoroughly  under  command  that  the  coolest  house 
can  be  rendered  the  hottest,  or  the  reverse,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Added  to  this  the  glass,  woodwork,  and  other 
fittings  are  of  the  best  and  most  enduring  character,  and  there 
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js  a  tl^oroiigh  oommand  of  yentilation,  in  most  oases  \fy  sashes 
moTed  by  a  ratchet  and  cog. .  The  central  and  largest  house 
in  this  block  of  nine  is  a  Camellia  house,  21  feei  wide  and 
100  feet  long,  with  a  domed  centre,  nndemeath  which  the 
walk  branches  right  and  left,  but  followed  in  a  straight  line 
l»ad8  to  the  flower  garden.  Being  Uias  an  arteir  of  commu- 
nication it  is  more  ornamental  in  its  constrootion  than  the 
honses  on  each  side  of  it,  and  has  omamMital  plate-glass 
doors,  delading  the  eye  by  reflections  of  its  contents.  The 
flrst  house  from  the  east  side  is  filled  in  one  division  with 
Begonias,  Ferns,  Crotons,  Oaladinms,  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants,  and  the  second  division  is  an  Orebid  honse,  in  which 
Cattleyas  predominate.  The  next  range,  also  in  two  divisions, 
is  an  East  Indian  Orchid  and  BraziHan  honse,  with  ample 


provision  for  heating,  and  containing  a  tank  capable  of  holding 
five  thousand  gallons  of  water.  In  this  is  an  excellent  collection 
of  fine  Vandas,  of  which  Batemanni  was  in  flower,  Galanthe, 
Sacoolabinm,  Ac,  together  with  beantifnl  plants  of  Adiantom 
farleyense  and  some  other  Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  In 
the  second  division  was  a  choice  collection  of  Dendrobinms 
and  Oncidioms,  with  many  other  genera.  The  next  range  is 
a  propagating  house,  also  ni^d  as  a  refnge  and  hospital ;  and 
the  fourth  a  stove,  admirably  set  out  with  Crotons,  Ferns, 
Dracaenas,  and  miscellaneous  fine-foliaged  plants.  This  con- 
tains a  two-th5u8and-gallon8  tank.  At  right  angles  to  the 
last  two  and  the  Camellia  house,  which  forms  the  centre  oi 
the  block  of  glass,  is  a  long  fernery  with  another  large  tank 
containing  many  hundreds  of  gallons,  with  Passifloras,  Clero- 
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dendrons,  Stephanotis,  and  other  climbers  on  the  roof,  and 
further  on  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  and  Poinsettias  make  it 
aglow  with  brilliant  colours.  Another  cross  house,  to  the  left, 
is  at  present  filled  with  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  and  the  like,  and  in 
winter  is  kept  gay  with  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  The  re- 
maining four  houses  are  respectively  used  for  double  Geraniums 
for  cut  flowers ;  for  specimen  Azaleas ;  for  Epacrises,  Tree 
Carnations,  and  Primulas;  and  for  Poinsettias,  whioh  are 
plxmged  in  the  bed,  but  at  present  for  fine-foliaged  Begonias. 

It  is  really  a  relief  to  have  thus  got  over  even  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  contents  of  a  block  of  houses  so  extensive  that  to  have 
entered  into  details  respecting  them  would  have  occupied  a 


great  amount  of  space,  and  tired  the  reader,  for  Mr.  Lucas 
does  not  leave  things  half  done.  His  houses  are  amply,  nay 
profusely  furnished;  his  plants,  though  not  remarkable  for 
size,  are  evidently  such  Uiat  he  could  make  them  so  if  he 
desired,  and  then  they  are  in  multitudes.  But  he  had  not 
done  with  us,  for  he  next  introduced  us  into  a  Palm  house, 
50  feet  long  by  20  wide,  in  which  were  a  lot  of  Livistonas^ 
large  tree  Ferns,  and  a  vast  number  of  Gloxinias  dried  off ; 
then  into  a  north-aspect  house  where  there  were  something 
like  a  thousand  AmarylUses,  a  class  of  fiowers  which  he  makes 
a  speciality,  growing  them  most  successfully,  and  having  raised, 
in  addition,  many  fine  varieties. 
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Paafeing  over  an  iron  honse,  empty  at  the  time  of  our  yisit, 
and  Bome  ranges  of  pits,  a  cool  Orchid  house,  and  a  bulb  house, 
the  early  forcing  houses  were  the  last  to  claim  attention.  In 
two  of  these  pot  Vines  are  grown  with  great  success,  and  in 
one  we  noticed  a  lot  of  that  brilliant  decorative  plant  for 
rooms — especially  when  seen  by  artificial  light — Poinsettia 
pulcherrima.  Of  these  large  numbers  are  grown,  but  the 
finest  are  the  old  plants  out  back  rather  closely,  which  attain 
a  height  of  6  feet,  producing  bracts  large  in  proportion.  The 
«oil  which  Mr.  Lucas  uses  is  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  loam,  and 
he  furnishes  in  addition  occasional  supplies  of  manure  water. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  not  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
plant-growing  department,  for  what  are  technically  called 
**  rough  vegetables  "  are  not  in  great  demand.  It  amounts  to 
about  four  acres,  and  including  the  forcing  garden  its  ex- 
tent must  be  considerably  more.  To  Strawberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  four  extensive  quarters  are  de- 
voted ;  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  are  also  grown,  and  for  the 
extent  of  ground  they  occupied  were  yielding  well.  Here,  again, 
we  have  more  glass — a  range  of  Peach  houses,  intiiree  divisions, 
130  feet  long.  Here  the  trees  are  fruited  on  spurs  instead  of 
o^  the  succession-shoot  system,  and  very  successfully.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  vigour,  and  Royal  Geoige 
Peach  and  Elruge  Nectarine  were  bearing  140  fruit  of  high 
quality  on  a  tree.  In  the  late  house  there  was  a  splendid 
<srop  of  Royal  George  and  Grosse  Bfignonne  Peaches,  and 
Yiolette  H&tive  Nectarine.  At  the  back  of  this  range  are  an 
Apple  room  and  a  Pear  room,  each  50  feet  long,  and  a  seed 
room  as  well,  all  of  which  can  be  heated  when  desired,  and  in 
front  two  long  ranges  of  hot-water  pits  for  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, vegetable  forcing,  and  Violet  forcing,  which  last  flower  is 
in  great  demand  and  extensively  grown.  The  Pear  trees  on 
the  walls,  horizontally  trained,  are  in  excellent  condition ;  one 
tree  of  Gansel's  Bergamot  on  a  south-west  wall,  as  well  furnished 
with  branches  at  bottom  as  at  top,  covered  a  length  of  45  feet. 
Plums  were  a  failure  on  east  wails,  but  there  was  a  capital 
crop  of  Green  Gages  on  the  south  aspect,  and  of  other  lands 
on  the  west  aspects. 

AltogetherWestonbirtisaremarkable  place,  and  most  worthy 
of  a  visit  by  those  who  wish  to  see  plant-growing  well  and 
extensively  earried  out,  who  wish  to  see  substantially  erected 
and  compactly-arranged  structures  adapted  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses, and  who  wish  to  see  a  flower  garden  such  as  few  mansions 
can  boast  of,  it  having  cost,  we  believe,  something  like  £10,000. 
To  Mr.  Lucas  in  a  great  measure  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
devised  and  carried  out  the  erection  of  the  world  of  glass 
which  is  here  found,  and  the  arrangements  connected  there- 
with ;  and  in  him  the  visitor  will  find  an  able,  willing,  and 
instructive  guide. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Potato  Disease  has  broken  out  with  great  virulence  in 
eome  parts  of  Sussex.  In  the  parish  of  Heathfield  whole 
patches  were  destroyed  three  weeks  ago,  and  now  it  has  be- 
come more  general.  It  cannot  be  said  in  this  instance  that 
electricity  and  electric  storms  have  contributed  towards  the 
development  of  the  disease,  as  there  have  been  no  severe  thun- 
derstorms in  the  district  this  season. 

Mb.  D.  Robebts,  gardener,  Aigburth  Hall,  Liverpool, 

writes— From  a  standard  Peach  tree,  planted  in  the  front 
border  of  Peach  house  here,  I  gathered  on  the  15th  inst.  a 
dish  of  eight  Rotal  Geoboe  Peaches  of  the  following  weights : 
two  weighed  9^  ozs.,  two  9  ozs.,  and  four  8^  ozs.,  making  the 
total  of  71  ozs.,  or  very  nearly  the  average  of  9  ozs.  each.  I 
considered  them  very  fine  for  Royal  George,  and  thought  the 
weight  of  them  would  interest  those  who  advocate  the  orchard- 
house  cultivation  of  the  Peach. 

On  the  eubject  of  Disinfectants,  which  at  this  season 

is  a  matter  requiring  some  attention.  Dr.  Domett  Stone, 
physician  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary,  writes : — 
Most  chemists  give  the  preference  to  chlorine,  which  may  be 
evolved  by  mixing  in  a  bottle  two  tablespoonfnls  of  common 
salt,  two  teaspoonf ttls  of  red  lead,  and  half  a  wineglassful  of 
fltrong  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  quart  of  water.  The  bottle  should  be 
kept  cool,  tightly  stopped,  and  in  a  dark  place ;  a  little  of  this 
fluid  exposed  in  a  saucer,  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  or  soaked  in 
sheets  of  old  linen  and  hung  about  the  rooms,  rapidly  deo« 
dorises  and  destroys  effluvia.  An  article  bearing  the  name  of 
*'  chlorozone,"  and  professing  to  be  a  fluid  of  greater  potency 
both  as  a  deodoriser  and  as  a  disinfectant  than  any  other  at 
present  in  general  use,  has  been  brought  before  the  public.    In 


writing  on  this  agent  in  the  '*  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,*'  vol.  52, 1  have  stated  that  it  is  essentially 
a  permanganate  so  combined  with  chlorine,  or  chlorinated 
alkali,  that  nascent  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  simultaneously 
available.  The  fluid  is  already  in  use  in  several  hospitals,  and 
in  no  case  has  any  fault  been  found  with  its  effects.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  invention  that  it  is  the  cheapest  disinfectant 
in  the  market.  At  a  time  when  cholera  is  likely  to  make  its 
appearance  in  this  country,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  forcibly 
impressed  that  the  neglect  of  preventing  disease  frequently 
costs  far  more  than  the  means  themselves. 

Wb  are  requested  to  state  that  the  "  Sooi^t^  d'Hobti- 

cui/ruBB  DBS  Abbokdissbmbiitb  db  Melun  et  Fontainebleau  " 
will  hold  their  twenty-third  General  Horticultural  Exhibition 
on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  September,  at  Brie  Comte-Robert. 
Roses  will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  in  order  to 
bring  out  their  really  perpetual  or  "  remontant "  ^abits.  The 
show,  we  believe,  will  be  of  an  extensive  character. 


WORK  FOR  THE  TVEEK. 
kitchen  gabden. 

Afteb  the  first  shower  of  rain  earth-up  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  whatever  requires  it.  Keep  the  firound 
free  from  weeds.  Remove  the  crops  that  are  done  with,  and 
prepare  it  for  winter  crops.  Any  Broccolis  that  are  now  planted 
out  should  have  theirlroots  dipped  in  soot^  earth,  and  water,  and 
immediately  after  planting  should  be  again  watered.  The  Cape 
and  Grange's  .intended  for  use  in  the  autumn  should  also  be 
watered.  The  principal  sowing  of  Cabbage  fox  spring  use  should 
now  be  made,  if  not  already  done.  A  few  of  the  Horn  Carrot  may 
be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  but  another  sowing  should  also  be 
made  towards  the  end  of  August.  Abundance  of  water  should 
be  given  to  the  Celery  newly  planted,  also  to  the  earliest  crop^ 
which,  if  wanted  early,  should  be  earthed-up.  Continue  to  plant 
outk  observing  to  take  up  the  planto  with  as  much  soil  about 
their  roots  as  possible.  Make  a  sowing  of  Cos  and  Cabbage 
Lettuce  for  late  use.  A  few  Onion$  may  now  be  sown  te  draw 
^oung  for  winter  use,  or  to  stand  the  winter  for  transplanting 
in  the  spring.  As  ground  becomes  vacant  another  sowing  ox 
Turnipa  may  be  made ;  if  the  weather  continue  dry,  water  the 
ground  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and  cover  with  mate. 
fbuit  oasdbn. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  snails  and  woodlice.  To  keep  the  first  in  check 
where  they  are  numerous,  syringe  repeatedly  with  clear  lime 
water,  not  doing  it  too  late,  otherwise  a  thin  pellicle  of  chalk 
would  be  formed,  and  spoil  the  look  of  the  fruit.  Lettuce 
leaves,  &c.,  may  be  strewed  about  the  walls  after  being  ^ased 
on  one  side,  and  examined  every  morning.  The  syringing  will. 
also  discompose  the  woodlice,  as  they  do  not  like  wet,  and  cut 
stalks  of  beans  may  be  inserted  between  the  branches  of  the 
trees  as  traps ;  bat  the  great  remedy  is  to  keep  the  walls  in 

good  order,  so  as  to  give  no  place  for  concealment.  The  very 
ot  days  are  just  the  delight  of  the  red  spider,  and  if  he  once 
establishes  his  colonies  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  Peach 
trees,  he  will  rest  secure  for  a  time  amid  all  the  batterings  from 
your  garden  engine.  Put  plenty  of  sulphur  in  the  engine,  pre- 
viously made  into  a  paste,  so  that  it  may  mix  equallv  with  the 
water ;  or,  what  is  better,  daub  the  open  spaces  of  your  wall 
with  it,  and  then  the  more  intense  the  heat  the  stronger  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  be.  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other  fruit 
trees  on  walls  should  be  divested  oi  their  lateral  shoots,  and 
those  that  are  left  for  bearing  next  year  should  be  neatly 
nailed-in. 

VLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Decayed  blooms  should  be  removed  from  Boses,  for  if  allowed 
to  hang  they  have  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  tend  to  en- 
courage mildew.  Boses,  if  in  masses  or  beds,  should  be  so 
arranged  that  their  colours  may  be  as  much  contrasted  as 
possible.  Where  this  has  not  been  hitherto  attended  to,  the 
present  arrangement  should  be  carefully  examined  while  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  and  any  alterations  noted  that  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  render  the  effect  more  satisfactory  next 
season.  This  will  greatly  facilitete  the  task  of  making  alter- 
ations at  the  proper  season.  Proceed  with  the  propagation  of 
favourite  sorte,  eitner  by  means  of  budding  or  cuttings.  Many 
prefer  having  Hybrid  Ferpetuals,  Teas,  Chinas,  and  Bourbons 
on  their  own  roots.  Short-jointed  cuttings  taken  off  now, 
therefore,  will  root  freely  if  properly  made  and  attended  to 
unier  a  nand-glass,  provided  the  situation  is  somewhat  warm 
and  shaded.  The  nadiest  way  of  propagating  them,  however, 
is  by  means  of  onttings  taken  off  plants  grown  under  glass 
for  flowering  in  spring.  In  some  neighbourhoods  black  fly 
is  becoming  troublesome  on  Dahlias  and  Asters.  Where 
such  is  the  case  tobacco  water  and  soapsuds  may  be  used 
with  advantai^.  The  strength  of  the  mixture  should  be 
tested  by  dippmg  some  of  the  shoots  worst  affected  into  it,  and 
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Qsiog  it  STLfficiently  strong  to  kill  the  insects,  but  not  so  maoh 
so  as  to  injure  the  leaves.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  evening 
when  there  is  a  prospect  ol  a  bright  night,  using  a  fine  syringe' 
or  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  and  giving  enough  to  moisten  the 


deoayed  flowexs  and  cutting-back  such  of  &e  shoots  as  may 
indine  to  encroach  upon  the  edging  of  the  beds.  Keep  herb- 
aceous plants  neatly  tied-up,  and  cut  o£E  the  flower  stems  of  any 
that  are  becoming  unsightly.  JBLeep  the  gravel  walks  smooth  by 
-weeding,  sweeping,  and  rolling. 

OBBBHHOnSX  AND  OONSBBVATORT. 

Kow  when  most  kinds  of  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  are 
out «{  doors,  pchinting  and  other  repairs  for  the  houses  should 
be  d<«e.  As  has  been  already  statea,  it  is  now  time  to  provide 
and  encourage  an  assortment  of  flowers  adapted  for  blooming 
late  in  the  autumn  and  early  in  winter.  Camellias  if  forced  into 
wood  will  be  tolerably  forward.  They  should  be  kept  out  of 
doors  in  a  good  place  on  oool  flags  or  coal  ashes  to  prevent 
worms  from  deranging  the  drainage.  Chrysanthemums  should 
now  or  very  soon  r<eoeive  their  last  shift,  if  possible,  using  diiefly 
good  fibrous  loam  for  the  purpose  with  plenty  of  charcou.  This 
is  the  best  wmy  to  keep  them  stiff  in  habit  and  to  preserve  their 
lower  leaves.  Any  necessary  amount  of  strength  may  be  im- 
parted to  them  when  the  flower  buds  are  formed  by  good  liquid 
naanure.  Suocesaions  of  Brugmansias,  Clerodendrons,  Euphor- 
bias, Poinsettias,  &c.,  shoold  receive  a  last  shift,  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  a  rich  display  in  the  conservatory.  CUmbers 
on  ornamental  trellises  should  be  occasionally  cut  back  with  the 
view  of  having  a  succession  late  in  the  season  when  flowers  are 
scarce.  A  batch  of  such  plants  as  Thunbergias,  Ipomoeas,  Jas- 
mines, Stephanotis,  Passifloras,  &o.,  should  be  got  up  orna- 
mental teeUiseB  without  delay.  Clematis  bicolor  and  C.  azurea 
grandiflora  force  well  early  m  spring,  provided  they  are  rested 
behind  a  shady  wall  for  a  month  or  two  about  this  season. 
These  latter  pUutts,  although  peziectly  hardy,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  conservatory  trellis. 

STOVE. 

About  the  beginning  of  August  some  of  the  best  gardeners 
treat  their  established  stove  plants  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
greenhouse  for  five  or  six  weeks.  They  either  remove  the 
pLiLnts  to  more  open  houses,  or  throw  their  stoves  open  on  pur- 
pose, removing  dwarf,  tender,  and  young  delicate  plants  into 
close  frames.  Whatever  conveniences  of  this  sort  may  be  at 
hand  should  be  made  the  most  of  at  this  time.  Notiiin^  can  be 
more  injurious  to  stove  plants  than  keeping  them  growmg  late 
in  tiie  season,  and  thus  preventing  the  ripening  of  their  wood, 
which  renders  them  more  liable  to  injury  in  winter,  and  pre- 
vents their  flowering  freely  next  season. 

PITS  AMD  FBAUES. 

The  lights  should  now  be  drawn  off  at  night  where  the  plants 
are  of  the  hardier  kinds.  Stout  cuttings  of  Plumbago  capensis 
struck  now  will  force  next  spring  for  the  conservatory,  and  may 
be  afterwards  planted  out  in  beds  in  the  flower  garden,  for 
which  they  are  admirably  suited.  Propagate  largely  from  those 
half-hardy  plants  which  cannot  be  quickly  struck  in  the  spring, 
or  that  cannot  be  had  of  sufficient  size  to  turn  into  the  borders 
at  that  time.  Sew  Mignonette  and  a  few  showy  annuals  for 
decorating  the  plant  houses  during  the  autumn  and  winter. — 
W.  Keanb. 

DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Since  writing  last  week  we  have  had  some  very  hot  days ;  on 
two  or  three  occasions  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  shade 
rising  to  90°.  This  on  our  hot  gravelly  soil  has  been  very  trying 
to  vegetation,  but  it  has  demonstrated  to  us  the  high  value  of 
deeply  working  the  soil  in  winter ;  especially  in  the  case  of  such 
■pluata  as  are  not  considered  deep- rooting.  The  ffround  for  our 
Mollyhooks  is  trenched  2  feet  deep,  a  good  layer  ox  rioh  manure 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  a  spit  and  a  shovelling  of 
earth  are  thrown  over  the  manure,  another  similar  coat  of 
manure  is  placed  on  it,  and  then  another  spit  and  shovelling. 
On  this  plot  of  ground  the  Hollyhocks  have  thrown-up  immense 
spikes  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  are  flowering  grandly.  Not 
a  drop  of  water  has  been  artificially  applied  to  them.  We  also 
planted  another  lot  of  similar  plants  on  ground  which  had  not 
iMsen  trenched  last  winter  (although  it  had  been  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  two  or  three  winters  previously),  and  the 
plants  now  present  a  miserable  Mppearance ;  the  largest  pro- 
portion have  not  thrown-up  any  spikes,  and  those  ^at  have  are 
very  weak.  Xiiberal  applications  of  manure  water  would  have 
had  the  desired  effeot,  out  during  the  press  of  work  in  summer 
we  oannot  find  time  to  do  this.  The  same  with  the  bedding 
plants ;  for  many  weeks  the  beds  have  been  quite  full,  and  are 
in  profuse  bloom.  Nor  do  we  ever  water  them,  always  depend- 
ing on  our  deep  trenching  and  manuring ;  be  it  also  understood 


that  this  system  of  culture  applies  more  especially  to  dry 
gravelly  soils  in  dry  districts.  Our  average  rainfall  is  about 
21  inches. 

ntxnr  ANn  dtcrek  garden. 

Here  the-same  remark  wiH  apply  as  to  trenohing.  We  seldom 
get  a  crop  of  green  Peas  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  the  ground 
that  has  not  been  trenched.  The  plants  snow  signs  of  distress, 
and  the  leaves  turn  yellow  before  the  flowers  open.  In  this 
department  much  time  has  been  taken  up  in  gathering  the  fruit 
for  preserving  purposes,  and  in  looking  over  crops  and  picking- 
out  any  weeds  that  the  hoe  has  missed ;  in  such  hot  forwarding 
weather  as  we  are  now  experiencing  they  soon  run  to  seed. 

We  picked  a  good  dish  of  Strawberries  last  Saturday;  the 
variety  was  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  This  and  Cockscomb  have 
been  our  best  late  sorts  in  the  present  year.  With  such  a 
Strawberry  as  Frogmore  Late  Pine  we  wonder  that  anybody 
can  recommend  the  Elton.  Of  Cockscomb  we  had  many  fruit 
weighing  2  ozs.  each,  and  none  of  them  were  thinned  out,  nor 
were  the  plants  watered.  We  are  cutting  away  the  runners 
that  have  been  rooted  into  small  pots  for  planting  out,  and  also 
for  pot  culture.  We  shall  cut  aU  the  old  plants  up  at  once,  and 
devote  the  ground  to  some  other  purpose.  We  read  Mr.  Wright's 
paper  on  the  Strawberry  and  our  experienoe  is  somewhat 
different  from  his.  Yioomtesse  H6rioart  de  Thury  has  been 
disappointing  to  us ;  it  was  not  so  early  as  Black  Prince,  but 
oome  in  with  Keens'  Seedling.  Late  Prinoe  of  Wales  we  shaU 
not  grow  again ;  it  bears  freely  enough,  but  the  fruit  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  only  medium-sized. 

The  pickling  Omons  have  just  been  pulled  up  and  laid  out  to 
dry.  A  variety  named  the  Two-bladed  is  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  we  do  not  know  a  better  sort.  It  is  of  very  little  use 
planting  out  any  green  crops  during  this  weal^er,  but  we  get 
the  ground  ready  mr  doiog  so. 

FBurr  AND  POBcma  housbs. 

We  have  the  wmier  Oucumbera  ready  for  planting  out,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it  yet.  It  is  always  best  to  have  such 
work  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready,  but  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  do  so  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger-siaed  pots 
before  they  become  pot-bound.  We  have  one  house  which  con- 
tinues to  bear  very  freely.  The  only  inseot  pests  that  have  been 
a  trouble  to  us  this  year  have  been  red  spider ;  syringing  the 
house  twice  daily  has  kept  it  in  check.  Thrips,  when  ontie 
firmly  establishea,  is  not  easily  got  rid  of,  but  persistent  fumi- 
gation will  ultimately  overcome  even  this  enemy.  I  think  we 
fumigated  one  house  at  least  six  times  before  we  thoroughly 
destroyed  this  pest.  ^  ..,.,, 

Shading  the  nouses  becemes  expensive ;  no  material  that  has 
been  yet  tried  lasts  more  than  two  years^so  that  it  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  Pine  houses  this  year.  The  plants  look  very 
well,  but  where  fruit  is  ripe  or  ripening  we  place  a  sheet  of 
paper  li^tly  over  it  to  prevent  the  sun  from  scorohing  it ;  if  it 
do  so  the  fruit  will  deoay  at  once. 

In  tiie  late  vinery  some  of  the  berries  on  tiie  Lady  Downe's 
Grapes  have  become  scalded  through  the  house  being  inadver- 
tently shut  up  too  early  one  hot  afternoon ;  it  was  not  shut  up 
entirely,  but  the  lights  were  drawn  up  too  closely.  We  have 
watched  this  Q-rane  narrowly,  and  can  freely  say  that  the  berriea 
will  not  scald  if  due  precaution  be  takdn.  The  ventilation 
must  not  even  be  reduoed  unless  the  house  falls  to  65^  or  70°  in 
the  evening.  Lateral  shoots  had  made  some  growth,  and  had 
to  be  pinohed-ofi ;  even  in  the  early  houses  we  do  not  allow  any 
laterals  to  grow  alter  the  Grapes  are  cut. 

CONSSRVATOBT  AUD  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Camelliaa  have  now  set  their  buds,  and  we  have  just 
repotted  them.  The  pots  are  very  oarefully  crooked,  and  the 
potting  material  is  the  most  fibrous  turfy  loam  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, with  turfy  peat  added  to  it.  We  did  not  disturb  the 
roots  very  much,  especially  where  the  tender  white  rootlets 
had  clustered  tluckly  round  the  outsides  of  the  balls.  In 
cases  where  the  roots  were  not  in  good  condition  the  soil  waa 
pidced  away  with  a  pointed  8ti(^,  and  the  plant  returned  into  a 
pot  of  the  same  size.  The  plants  were  placed  in  a  house  where 
they  could  be  syringed  daUy,  and  the  house  shut  up  at  6  p.m. 

ChryBanthemums  have  been  again  dipped  to  destroy  fly, 
which  continues  to  infest  the  points  of  une  growing  shoots; 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  dip  them  they  are  dusted  with  dry 
snuff.  The  growing  shoots  on  specimen  plants  have  been 
trained  down  and  tied  to  sticks ;  care  must  be  taken  in  doing 
this,  as  the  shoots  are  very  liable  to  snap  off  at  the  joints,  which 
spoils  the  symmetry  of  the  plants. 

FLOWSB  OAiU>BN. 

The  bedding  plants  have  not  required  much  attention,  and  as 
to  the  lawn,  it  is  very  brown  indeed ;  it  shows  the  nature  oi 
the  soil;  in  deep  clayey  loam  the  grass  would  still  be  quite 
green.  It  will  at  least  require  no  more  cutting  until  rain 
come.  Hollyhocks,  which  had  previously  been  fastened  to  the 
stidis,  have  to  be  looked  over  every  third  day  to  prevent  the 
spikes  from  being  injured. — J.  Douglas. 
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TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

*^*  We  reqaeflt  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Ho^tionltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  rdating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

OaiPBR  MxLDCWBD  (Julia).— Yoju  Ladj  Downe's  Grapes  ars  attacked  by 
the  mildew ;  loae  no  time  ia  dasting  the  whole  of  the  viaee  affected  with 
flowers  of  solphar  before  the  disease  spreads  to  the  other  varieties. 

BosB-BUDB  Dboppiho  (J.  8.), — Reine  da  Portugal  and  some  others  of  the 
«ame  class  of  Bose  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  developing  their  bads ; 
thtf  petals  are  too  crowded,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  vigoor  to  bring  them  to 
matority,  eepeoially  on  standards.  Occasionally  by  Jaoieioas  treatment  and 
thinning  the  bads,  with  favourable  weather,  good  blooms  may  be  obtained, 
bat,  generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  change  for  free-flowerei^  and  free- 
openers.  When  there  are  one  hundred  or  more  better  sorts  it  is  not  of  much 
use  to  persevere  with  a  bad  one. 

Nakb  of  Boss— Stbikino  CarriHOi  (/.  B.  Barton,  CromiaU).— We  think 
it  is  Louis  XrV.,  but  the  specimen  was  too  far  gone  to  decide.  It  might  be 
Le  Bhone,  though  darker  than  it  usually  is.  For  treatment  of  Boses  from 
euttings,  see  answers  pp.  60  and  51,  to  '*  Boss  "  and  **  Abtdbus." 

Statubs  IB  04BOBN8  (Sunny).— We  have  often  remarked  the  grotesque 
effect  produced  by  stains  upon  light-coloured  statuary  in  the  open  air,  such 
as  you  complain  of.  These  effects  may  already  be  noticed  on  the  floe  marble 
figures  of  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  The  fact  is,  our  moist  climate 
is  unfavourable  to  the  erection  of  light-coloured  statuary  in  grounds,  and  we 
always  think  that  an  imitation  of  bronze  would  be  much  more  suitable  than 
either  white  or  stone  colour. 

MoviNO  Plants  (J.  F.).— Hedysarum  gyrans  is  a  native  of  Bengal  near 
the  Ganges,  and  is  ealled  there  Buram  Chadali,  or  Burram  OhandaU.  This 
is  a  wonderful  plant,  Linnaos  observes,  on  account  of  its  voluntary  motion, 
which  is  not  occasioned  by  any  touch,  irritation,  or  movement  in  the  air,  as 
in  Mimosa,  Oxalis,  and  Dionaa ;  nor  is  it  so  evaneooent  as  in  Amorpha.  No 
sooner  had  the  plants  raised  from  seed  acquired  their  temate  leaves,  than 
they  began  to  be  In  motion  this  way  and  that ;  this  movement  did  not  cease 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  vegetation,  nor  were  they  observant  of  any 
time,  order,  or  direction ;  one  leaflet  frequently  revolved,  whilst  the  other  on 
the  same  petiole  was  quiescent ;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only  were  in  motion, 
(hen  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement  at  onoe:  the  whole  plant  was 
very  seldom  agitated,  and  that  only  during  the  first  year.  It  continued  to 
move  in  the  stove  dazing  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  and  was  not  at  rest 
«ven  in  winter.  (Supp.  Linn.)  Swartx  obaervee  that  the  motion  is  irregular, 
and  that  it  sometimes  ceases  entirely ;  that  in  a  veiy  hot  day  it  is  immove- 
sible,  being  agitated  only  in  the  evening,  and  that  slowly.  In  our  dioiate,  the 
leaves,  in  general,  only  make  a  faint  and  feeble  attempt  towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  at  exerting  their  eztraordioaiy  faculty.  This  motion  does  not 
depend  upon  any  external  cause  that  we  can  trace,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
«xoite  it  oy  any  art  that  we  possess.  It  is  not  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays, 
for  this  plant  is  fond  of  shade,  and  the  leaves  revolve  well  on  rainy  days,  and 
during  tne  night :  exposed  to  too  much  wind  or  sun,  it  is  quiet.  Perhans, 
•ays  Linneus,  there  may  be  some  part  in  vegetables,  as  in  animals,  where  tne 
cause  of  motion  reaides. 

Ukhbaltht  Vxhbs  (E.  B.).— The  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water Gn^w  Vines  that  were  planted  two  years  ago  in  an  outside  harder  of  a 
hothouse,  producing  a  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year,  but  failing  since  then  to 
make  much  growth,  or  to  produce  any  fruit,  are  evidently  in  their  present 
lamentable  condition  through  mismanagement.  By  taking  a  crop  of  fruit 
the  first  year  you  have  so  weakened  the  constitution  of  the  Vines  that  con- 
siderable time  and  great  care  will  be  required  to  bring  them  into  the  healthy 
eendition  in  which  you  first  of  all  received  them  from  the  nursery.  Whoever 
advised  you  to  take  up  the  Vines  and  pot  them,  as  a  curative,  knows  nothing 
of  Vine-culture.  If  the  soil  of  the  border  is,  as  we  suspect,  of  a  rich,  close, 
adhedve  texture,  replace  it  immediately  with  turf  sods  onopped  rouithiy  into 
large  pieces,  or  witn  any  sweet  loamy  soil  of  an  open  texture,  lifting  the 
coots  clean  out  of  the  soil,  and  shading  the  Vines  with  matting  or  by  white- 
washing the  glass,  syringing  the  stem  and  branches  plentifully  with  water 
during  the  operation,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  appears  necessary.  The 
foliage  may  droop  for  a  few  days,  but  it  will  soon  reoover.  Spread  each  root 
out  to  its  full  length  in  the  fresh  soil,  pruning  off  all  decayed  parts.  See 
that  they  do  not  want  water— pure  water,  not  liquid  manure.    Avoid  deep 

Slanting;  6  inches  of  soil  over  the  roots  is  ample.  Do  not  be  ^scouragel 
f  no  great  advance  is  perceptible  this  season ;  the  most  presring  and  imme- 
diate want  is  a  healthy  root-action ;  secure  this  and  all  will  be  welL  In 
«ntunm,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  cut  the  Vines  back  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rafter,  and  every  shoot  that  appears  next  year  should  be  enoonraged  to  ramble 
as  far  as  possible.  Avoid  all  stopping  or  pinching  of  the  growth.  If  the 
Bhoots  grow  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  down  the  back  wall,  becoming  a 

Srfect  thicket,  as  is  very  likely,  so  much  the  better.  If  all  h«s  gone  well,  in 
e  autumn  of  1874  you  will  have  a  fine  sturdv  lot  of  canes  to  select  from. 
Prune  all  away  bat  the  permanent  cane,  and  shorten  it  in  proportion  to  its 
■trength ;  then  in  the  following  years  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  regular 
supply  of  fruit.  Do  nut,  however,  be  tempted  to  overcrop;  only  let  the  con- 
dition and  general  appearance  of  the  Vines  be  your  guide,  and  you  can  hardly 
1  to  obtain  the  success  which  we  wish  you. 

04RB0TS  Destbotbd  bt  Wibbworm  (Idfin).— As  the  Oarrots  are   pro- 
bably worthless,  take  them  up  now,  destroying  every  wireworm  that  is  found 
upon  the  Oarrots  and  in  the  soiL    As  winter  approachee  tiirow  up  the  soil 
oughly  in  ridges,  and  during  a  severe  frost  again  stir  and  turn  it  up  deeply, 
o  as  to  expose  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  wMoh 
will  destroy  the  wireworm. 


TuBF  GBownfa  ovbb  thb  Boots  of  Shbubs  [E.  B.).— It  is  advisable 
to  keep  a  oirole  about  8  feet  in  diameter  around  the  stenu  of  newly-planted 
shrubs  unturied  for  two  years  after  planting,  to  facilitate  watering,  but  after 
that  time  the  turf  may  be  continuea  close  up  to  the  stems. 

Abbahobmbnt  of  ▲  Spbimo  GutDBN  (C.  D.).— The  general  arrangement 
is  very  good.  The  only  beds  we  object  to  are  1, 1,  in  which  there  are  too 
many  colours  to  be  effective  in  such  small  beds.  Discard  the  Crocus  and  Ivy, 
filling  the  centre  with  Clematis  montana,  and  replacing  the  Ivy  with  a  broad 
edging  of  Viola  comuta.  For  an  edging  of  green-foliaged  Ivy  to  be  effective, 
the  beds  should  be  on  graveL 

Gbowibo  CncaicBBBs  in  ▲  Houbb  Hbatbd  bt  ▲  Flub  (W.  B.).  — We 
fancy  that  your  proposed  plan  will  answer.  We  would  place  a  double  layer  of 
bricks  over  that  purt  of  the  fine  underneath  the  beds,  otherwise  there  wiU 
be  danger  of  too  much  bottom  heat.  The  evaporating  troughs  will  be  neces- 
sary over  the  flues,  and  you  will  require  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  66". 

VncB  Lbaf  Dmbisbd  (H.).— The  affection  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  is 

Erobably  caused  by  a  eurrent  of  air  in  the  house.  We  have  frequently  seen  it 
1  our  own  houses  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in- 
jurious. It  is  quite  different  from  the  warty  excrescences  formed  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere  bdng  over-moist. 

B08B-LB4TBS  Eatbb-out  AT  THB  Edobs  (B.  L.  T.).— Yours  is  B  bsaati- 
fully  perfect  example  of  the  operations  of  the  Leaf-cutter  Bee  (Apis  or  Mega- 
chile  centuncuiaris),  which  ws  figured  and  thus  described  in  the  first  volume 
of  oar  new  series: — "Every  cultivator  of  theBoee  must  have  noticed  semi- 
circular cuts  {gu  made  in  the  edge  of  its  leavaa  with  as  much  aocuraoy  as  if 
done  by  a  mathematical  instruaient.  These  eeffmental  are  the  work  of  the 
Leaf-cutter  Bee  {hU  and  made  by  its  mamUbMs.  The  process  which  one 
of  theie  bees  employs  in  euttliig  the  pieces  of  leaf  that  compose  her 
nest  is  worthy  of  attention.  Nothing  can  be  more  expeditious.  WiUi  her 
strong  mandiblee  she  cuts  without  intermission  in  a  curved  Une  so  as  to 


MsgaehUe  centuncuiaris. 

detach  a  triangular  portion.  When  this  hangs  by  the  last  fibre,  lest  its 
weight  should  carry  her  to  the  ground,  she  balances  her  little  wings  for  flight, 
and  the  vfry  moment  it  parts  from  the  leaf  flies  off  with  it  in  triumph ;  the 
detached  portion  remaining  bent  between  her  legs  in  a  direction  perpendionlar 
to  her  bo^.  This  bee  Uves  alone,  belonging  to  the  group  of  solitaries.  The 
body  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  female,  which  is  the  leaf-catter,  is 
black,  covered  with  ashv-eoloured  hairs;  Jaws  or  mandiblee  large,  terminating 
in  four  teeth ;  antenna  black,  rather  longer  than  the  head ;  wings  slightly 
transparent,  dark  tipped,  veins  black ;  legs  hairy,  spurs  dull  red,  poUen-bmshes 
of  hind  legs  golden ;  abdomen  heart-shaped.  The  male's  body  thickly-covered 
with  yellow  hair ;  anteims  longer  than  head ;  Jaws  two-toothed ;  dense  yellow 
beard  between  the  antenna ;  fore  thighs  dirty  yellow  at  the  outward  tip  ; 
abdomen  rather  oval,  extremity  inflexed,  obsoletcly  toothed.** 

Odoumbbrs  DISBA.BBD  (W.  D.).— The  leaf  you  sent  us  shows  that  the 
plants  have  had  but  little  air,  and  are  not  vigorous.  Give  them  more  air, 
malatalidng  a  temperature  of  66'^  to  70°  at  idffht  and  75^  by  day,  and  86°  to 
90^  with  sun  and  abundance  of  air.  Slight  shade  from  bri^t  sun  is  bene- 
floial,  but  excepting  during  the  last  few  days  has  not  been  needed.  In  other 
respects  we  think  your  treatment  right,  only  stiff  loam  is  not  so  good  for 
Cucumbers  as  that  of  a  medium  texture  inclining  to  be  light  rather  than 
heavy.  The  shoots  should  be  trained  16  Inches  from  the  glass,  and  in  no 
ease  touching  IL    The  leaves  show  evidence  of  the  disease. 
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McziOifa  DisKAsiD  (A.  B.).—Th9  learea  yoa  h%n  sent  as  are  damaged  bj 
aoniB  ioaeot,  not  woodUoe  nor  wtrevormi.  thoo^h  the  latter  maj  hare  done 
misohief  to  the  roots,  whioh  alone  woald  be  saffl^lent  to  aoooant  for  the 
plaofca  growing  so  badly.  The  onlj  remedy  wonld  be  to  replaoe  the  plants 
and  bjU  with  fresh.  Blghbeen  inohsa  is  a  great  depth  for  soil ;  we  nerer 
kaTa  more  than  a  fbot  We  regret  not  being  able  to  help  70a  to  a  remedy 
tbst  voold  praserre  the  plants.    If  at  all  like  the  leares  sent,  the  plants  are 


QtLUB  iNFBSTnra  Aspabaous  {Q.  p.).— We  think  your  Asparagus  is  at- 
taokad  by  the  larra  of  the  Asparagas  beetle  (Orlooeris  aspara?U,  whieh  feels 
np>n  the  leaves,  parforates  the  bads,  and  destroys  the  rinl  of  the  stem.  Pick- 
ing off  the  lame  U  the  only  means  we  know  of  freeing  the  plants  of  this  insect. 
Tlia  beetle  may  be  shaken  off  into  a  sheet. 

Potato  Pit  Liohts  (A  Conntant  8ubseriber).^We  recommend  21-os.  sheet 
glass,  thirds  quality.  Yoar  frame  or  pit  bdlng  wide  oaght  to  have  sashes 
S|  inohss  deep,  and  1}  inch  thick,  styles  ft^  by  8  inches,  and  top  and  bsttom 
rail  to  correspond.  Do  not  hare  the  lights  wide;  we  And  wide  lights  very 
eombenome,  and  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.  8  ftet  to  8  feet  8  inches  will  be 
Boffloiflatly  wide  for  the  pit.  HaTe  the  sash  bars  stayed  by  flat  bar-iron  stays 
i|  inch  by  three-eighths,  two  to  each  light ;  thay  add  to  the  strength  and  dor- 
ahuty  of  the  lights. 

OBOHiBi>-HOT7SB  Fbuit  Tbbbs  GASTora  Lbatbs  Ain>  Fbuxt  {Wm.  A.).— 
Tha  moat  likely  cause,  and,  in  fact,  we  think  the  sole  cause,  of  the  trees  oaet- 
iog  thalr  leaves  and  fruit  is  the  remoral  of  2  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  taking 
away  with  it  breaking,  or  disturbing  a  great  many  of  the  roots,  and  those 
the  most  Important,  then  flUing  up  with  rich  compost.  No  more  than  the 
leo««e  surface  soil  should  hare  been  remoTed,  and  that  without  interfering 
with  the  roots. 

OoouxBBBS  SHBiYBLLiRa  AT  THB  PoDCTS  {Idsm).-^li  ig  cBUscd  by  a  check 
to  the  growth  that  may  be  occasioned  by  too  tateaTy  waterings,  employing  cold 
water,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  too  dose,  moist,  and  cold.  Probably  a 
little  more  air,  and  not  keeping  the  plants  bo  moist,  would  set  them  all  right. 
Soil  vob  GBBAHinxs  (A.  O.h— Tour  soil  requires  two-thirdi  more  loam, 
and  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  of  weU-xotted  mauura. 

WATBBnro  Mblons  whbn  BiPBifiNO  (P.  C,  Hert»).—lh  is  not  desirable 
io  water  Melons  when  ripening,  but  enough  water  should  be  given,  as  there 
are  others  swelling,  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  as  on  that  depends  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  fruit.  It  ought  to  be  given  without  wetting  the  surface  much, 
pouring  it  between  the  Vines.  A  three-gallon  wateriog-potful  to  each  light 
will  be  anffloient  if  applied  twice  a-woek  in  bright  weather,  and  once  a-week  in 
dnll  periods.  It  oaght  to  be  a  rule  never  to  let  water  come  on  the  stem  or 
eoUar  of  the  plants,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  crowded  or 
shaded  by  leaves.  The  foliage  dxylng-up,  it  is  likely,  though  the  Melons  will 
cipea,  that  they  will  be  smali,  and  in  ease  of  the  foliage  dying  off  water 
Bhoold  be  withheld. 

UTiuanra  Baok  Wau.  of  VnraBT  (A  LeorfMr).— The  back  wall  will  not 
answer  for  Peaches  after  the  seoood  year,  and  we  should  not  advise  you  to 
emploj  it  tar  any  kind  of  fruit  trees,  as  tlie  Vines  will  so  shade  the  wall  as  to 
render  It  qaite  unsuitable  for  their  successf al  cultivation.  The  only  plants 
we  have  found  saltable  are  Oamellias  and  Oranges.  Either  will  suit.  The 
fonner  are  the  more  valuable.  As  yon  do  not  propose  to  have  any  fire  heat 
in  the  eoming  winter,  you  may  plant  ihM  Vines  in  autumn. 

AoACXA  Sbbds  (J.  JL).— 3ow  them  In  the  ordinary  way  and  keep  the  sof 
maiot.    Boiling  water  W0UI4  destroy  the  vegetative  power. 

PSACBKS  FOB  Obohabd  Housb  (T.  W.  0.  Af.,/i(a.).— The  Peaches  will  all 
euoceed  in  an  orchard  house,  and  they  will  ripen  in  soooession.  Noblesse  being 
the  earliest ;  but  neither  of  them  is  an  eittly  variety.  The  Nectarines  will  also 
ripen  in  an  nnheated  orchard  house.  If  you  would  like  one  of  each  eariier 
than  thoee  you  name,  you  may  have  Early  Beatrice  Peach  and  Violette  H&tire 
Nectarine. 

Dbtbd  Flowbbs  (Fred  Lake),—li  yon  allow  the  flowers  to  get  too  ripe  they 
will  ahed  their  seeds ;  but  if  you  harvest  them  in  good  time  and  hang  them  in 
a  dry  ahady  place  they  will  not  do  so. 

Madbiba  Vinb  {Lady  C).— We  do  no4  know,  and  can  find  no  trace  of  sueh 
a  ^nt.  Kindly  send  a  specimen.  Yon  will  And  tlie  caltare  of  Dentcia 
graeilis  detaiied  in  No.  682,  pages  872  and  879.  Antirrhinum  cuttings  may 
eaailj  be  struck  in  autunu  and  spring  if  treated  like  Verbenas ;  and  excellent 
guts,  idiieh  will  flower  the  same  year,  may  be  raised  from  seedsown  in 

Whbat  Buohtbd  {E.  a,  S.  C.).--The  Wheat  is  attacked  by  a^fongust 
Poeeinia  graminis,  which  is  a  form  of  the  Berberry  blight,  iBoidium  berberldis. 
Ttiey  are  the  same  parasitic  fungus  in  different  stages  of  development. 
Although  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  popular  error  that  the  Berbeny  and 
the  Wheat  blight  had  any  connection,  a  J>aniah  professor,  (Ersted,  established 
the  test. 

Nambs  of  Plaitts  (/.  Tr.).'Tour  Begonia  is  a  florist's  variety,  and  we 
cannot  name  it.  (Jaiia).— HplnBaFilipendalaflore-pleno.  (A.  IT.).— Lastrea 
niix-mas  cristata.  (B«ta).-— 1,  Pteris  aisnta;  8,  Alonsoa  inolsifolia,  a  native 
of  Peru.  (5eI|Misi).~3alisburia  adiantifolia.  It  can  be  obUined  from  any 
good  nursery.  (B«<aL~Veratrom  nigrum.  ( W.  D.  H.).— It  is  a  Ofnogtossum, 
but  the  specimen  is  not  enough  to  determine  what  species.  (H.  W,,  Bury  >.— 
Kephrolepis  exaltata.  (C.  Ir.,  PoacMter).— Mimalns  cardinalis.  The  Mask 
nlaat  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  (J.  D.).~l,  Polystichum  angn- 
iare  Kltsoni»;  3,  Athyrinm  Filix-fosmina;  8,  Lastrea  FiUz-mas  crisUU; 
4^  Soolopendrinm  vulgare  cri^um ;  6,  Soolopendrinm  varfabUe ;  6,  Polystichum 
angnlare  intermedium. 


POULTBT,  BEE,  AVD  FIQEOV  OHBOVIOLE. 


REARING  CHICKENS  ARTIFICIALLY. 
Few  people  have  had  much  suooeBS  in  sapeneding  Nature's 
plan  for  rearing  chickens;  bat  it  will  be  remembered  that  some 
time  since  Mrs.  Frank  Cheshire  stated  in  this  Joarnal  that  all 
her  Light  Brahmas  of  this  year  were  so  reared.  In  the  ensuing 
part  for  An^t  of  Mr.  Wright's  "Ulostrated  Book  of  Ponltry,^' 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  Mrs.  Cheshire's  apparatus  and 
Bieihod  of  trMtmeat,  whioh  we  copy.    It  will  Ibe  seen  that  Mr. 


Wright  attributes  the  success  obtained  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
system  being  entirely  carried  out  withont  exception. 

"  The  greatest  practical  difficulty  in  keeping  any  non-sitting 
breed  of  poultry,  like  Leghorns,  is  that  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  hens  from  other  sources  to  hatch  and  rear  the  broods, 
whioh  in  a  large  stock  is  sometimes  a  serious  obstacle.  From 
the  introduction  of  two  sach  valnable  races  of  non-sitting  poultry 
as  Houdans  and  Leghorns  during  late  years,  the  need  of  a  re^y 
practical  incubator  is  more  felt  than  ever;  but  ^eyen  in  the 
absence  of  this,  much  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
by  bringing-up  the  chickens  artificially,  or  withont  the  hen, 
leaving  her  to  hatch  a  second  brood,  and  then  dismissing  her. 
We  have  already  given  Mr.  Halsted's  views  in  favour  of  this 
practice,  coupled  with  somewhat  of  a  doubt  as  to  this  mode 
of  rearing  beine[,  however,  quite  equal  to  the  care  of  a  hen, 
much  less  superior  to  it.  We  had,  however,  never  applied  the 
system  onrselves  to  the  whole  chickens  of  a  season,  which  we 
have  since  learnt  is  essential  to  a  really  fair  trial,  since  under  a 
partial  attempt  the  chickens  with  the  artificial  mother  are 
tempted  away  to  the  hens  with  other  broods,  and  thus  get  fretted. 
We  were,  however,  exceedingly  interested  to  see,  in  May,  1878, 
the  working  of  the  artificial  system  as  thoronghly  and  entirely 
carried  out  by  Mrs.  Frank  Cheahire,  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  so 
well  known  for  her  fine  stock  of  Light  Brahmas.  We  saw  there 
upwards  of  seventy  chickens,  all  bronght  up  under  an  '  artificiid 
mother,'  as  one  brood.  They  ranged  in  age  from  three  months 
to  three  days,  bat  there  was  no  fighting,  or  tyranny  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak ;  not  one  had  died  jfmore  than  we  could 
sa;;^  of  our  own),  and  there  was  not  one  sicklv  or  discontented 
chick  in  the  whole  lot;  whUe  we  were  most  of  all  interested  to  ob- 
serve that  the  birds  were  larger  for  their  age  than  oar  own ;  and 
that  the  trouble  was  nil  compared  to  that  of  a  dozen  hens  with 
their  broods,  to  which  we  went  back  with  a  most  discontented 
mind. 

"  The  '  mother '  was  about  4  feet  6  inchea  long  by  16  inches 
wide ;  the  top,  or  heating  portion,  consisting  of  a  flat  tank  about 
1  inch  deep,  with  the  top  soldered  on.  and  having  only  one  inlet 
for  poaring-in  water,  or  immersing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
to  ascertain  the  temperature.  This  tank  extends  aU  over  the 
mother,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  a  wooden  frame,  whioh  supports 
it  at  about  6  inches  high  at  the  front,  and  some  3i  inches  behind. 
Under  the  lower  or  back  edge,  occupying  some  2  inches  of  the 
under  side,  a  flue  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  tank,  which 
is  provided  with  two  chimneys,  one  at  the  end  or  comer  near 
the  lamp,  the  other  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  flue.  This 
is  necessary  for  such  a  long  horizontal  flue :  for  without  the 
first  ohinmey  the  carbonic  acid  would  flow  back  and  put  out  the 
lamp  when  first  lighted,  though  it  will  freely  travel  to  the  further 
chimney  when  the  flue  is  warm ;  moreover,  if  the  night  be  warm 
the  first  chimney  alone  may  be  left  in  operation,  but  if  cold,  the 
heated  air  is  compelled  to  pass  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
flue.  The  tank  has  a  partition  soldered  in  it,  round  which  the 
water  circulates,  and  by  this  means  the  temperature  hardly 
varies  in  any  part.  The  lamp  is  merely  introduced  under  the 
end  of  the  flue.  Any  good  lamp  will  do,  but  Mrs.  Cheshire's 
was  the  most  simple  and  yet  most  perfect  in  its  action  which 
could  possibly  be.  A  piece  of  small  brass  pipe  was  put  through 
a  loos^y-fitted  cork  (loosely  fitted  to  ^ve  air)  in  a  common  gla&s 
bottie  partly  filled  with  benzine.  This  bottle  is  laid  on  its  side 
on  the  ffround,  and  a  wick  being  passed  through  the  pipe,  the 
nearly  norizontal  position  of  this  simple  wick-holder  enables 
oapilbry  attraction  to  draw  sufficient  flmd  through  such  a  len^rth 
of  pipe  (18  inches  if  required),  that  the  most  explosive  liquids 
can  DC  used  without  the  slightest  danger;  moreover,  such  a 
wick  trims  itself,  as  if  drawn  too  far  out  the  surplus  is  at  once 
burnt  off,  and  a  small  and  nearly  smokeless  flame  produced  with- 
out any  trouble  whatever.  This  lamp  is  better  trimmed  twice 
in  twentv-four  hours,  but  will  burn  tolerably  for  even  the  whole 
of  that  time  without  attention. 

"  Under  the  tank  fits  a  frame  which  slides  in  and  out,  on  the 
top  of  which  canvas  is  stretched,  to  which  are  sewn  the  ends  of 
strips  of  flannel  or  felt  carpet— about  2i  inches  long  by  half  an 
inch  wide — which  give  warmth  to  the  chickens.  Mrs .  Cheshire 
informs  us  that  sue  finds  this  better  than  sheepskin,  never 
entangling  and  strangling  the  chicks.  Under  the  whole  slides  a 
wooden  floor,  covered  pretty  thickly  with  dry  mould,  whioh  is 
renewed  every  day.  In  the  morning  the  mother  would  have 
a  little  unwholesome  smell  from  the  bodies  of  so  many  chickens ; 
but  our  ingenious  informant  had  found  an  effectual  way  to  re- 
move this,  which  was  easily  done  by  turning  the  canvas  part  of 
the  mother  upside  down,  throwing  a  few  shovelfuls  of  dry  earth 
among  the  flannel  strips,  shaking  the  earth  well  in,  and  after 
letting  it  remain  a  few  mmutes  shaking  all  out  again,  the  little 
earth  that  remained  adherent  coming  off  on  the  chickens,  and 
thus  benefiting  them  in  another  way.  This,  and  the  lamp  in 
cold  weather,  was  aU  the  care  required,  beyond  that  of  the 
newly-hatched  chicks,  which  was  rather  a  pleasure  than  other- 
wise. A  rail  fence  in  front  of  the  mother  prevented  the  chickens 
using  it  after  reaching  a  certain  aiae,  but  they  were  still  allowed 
aooesB  to  one  unwarmed.  "" 
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"  The  few  difficulties  found  at  starting  had  been  easily  ovef- 
come.  The  two  essentials  were  :  first,  that  the  chicks  were  im- 
Tnediately  taken  from  the  hen,  so  as  never  to  miss  and  fret  after 
her;  and,  secondly,  that  for  abont  two  days  they  needed  keep- 
ing in  a  box  floored  with  dry  earth,  with  a  small  mother  at  one 
end,  BO  that  they  could  not  wander  away  from  it.  This  was 
**  the  preparatory  school  for  young  gentlemen,*'  its  sole  object 
being  to  teach  them  to  know  the  apparatus  and  how  to  go 
under  it.  As  soon  as  they  were  perfect  in  this  lesson  they  were 
turned  down  with  the  others,  the  whole  being  treated  as  one 
large  brood,  and  agreeing  perfectly.  Mrs.  Cheshire's  small 
mother  consisted  of  an  ordinary  indiarubber  foot-bottle  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  placed  over  canvas  about  10  inches 
square,  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  furnished  with  flannel  strips 
as  in  the  case  of  the  laii^er  one.  This  occupied  half  of  a  com- 
mon wooden  box,  the  chickens  having  the  other  half  to  run  out 
n.  If  a  few  thicknesses  of  flannel  are  placed  over  the  bottle,  it 
will  keep  it  warm  enough  for  a  whole  night;  and  even  when 
boiling  will  not  be  too  hot  for  the  chicks,  the  indiarubber  and 
mother  under  being  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Should  such  a 
separate  infant  nursery  be  thought  troublesome,  Mrs.  Cheshire 
suggoits  that  a  small  portion  of  tne  large  mother  may  be  penned- 
off  and  furnished  with  a  small  enoloaea  run  in  front,  so  that  the 
ohioks  cannot  wander  away  till  they  have  learnt  to  know  it, 
which  is  the  sole  object  desired. 

**  Both  plans  of  rearing  having  been  fairly  tried  by  the  lady 
from  whom  we  have  obtained  these  interesting  particulars,  the 
comparative  results  are  stated  by  her  as  follows  : — "  The  ad- 
▼antacfes  of  the  artificial  plan  seem  to  be — 1.  Great  economy  of 
hens  if  they  are  needed  for  laying.  If  a  hen  be  kept  cooped  with 
chicks  for  three  weeks  [and  we  should  sav  five  weeks  is  nearer 
the  mark],  she  has  been  six  weeks  out  of  the  breeding-pen ;  and 
after  she  is  returned  to  it  her  first  four  or  five  eggs  wul  not  be 
fertile.  2.  Economy  in  food ;  as  all  eggs,  grits,  and  other  dainty 
food  go  to  the  chicks.  Special  dainties  for  very  young  ones  are 
easily  given  in  a  feeding-coop,  through  which  tne  larger  ones 
cannot  pass.  3.  Economy  in  labour  of  feeding  and  cleaning. 
This  is  very  great,  while  there  is  always  capital  dry  accom- 
modation for  the  chicks  on  wet  days.  4.  The  extreme  tameness 
of  the  chicks.  A  hen  often  prevents  her  brood  feeding  till  the 
attendant  has  gone;  but  ni^er  this  system  little  chirpers  of 
three  or  four  days  old  will  run  and  flutter  np  to  whoever  has  the 
charge  of  them ;  and  they  never  seem  to  fight  or  quarrel.  5.  The 
impossibility  of  losing  chickens  by  trampling.  6.  The  greatly 
increased  cleanliness  of  the  chickens,  which  retain  the  utmost 
purity  of  their  beautiful  down  until  its  loss.  Our  experience 
also  proves  that  they  feather  more  quickly.  And,  lastly,  in- 
creased size ;  we  find  that  we  get  the  same  weights  on  this  plan 
at  ten  weeks  old  which  we  formerly  got  at  twelve  weeks.  I 
might  add  the  possibility  of  raising  fine  chicks  early  in  the 
year;  since  if  cold  weather  comes  on  they  can  nestle  even  at 
eight  or  ten  ^eks  old  if  they  wUl." 

^  ^'  We  ought  to  add  that  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  by  actual 
inspection  of  the  great  superioritv  in  every  way  of  this  plan  of 
rearing,  and  that  Mr.  Halsted's  enthusiastic  praise  of  it  was  fully 
borne  out.  The  principal  reason  o(  the  success  is,  in  our  opinion, 
that  everv  ohick  can  have  as  much  brooding  as  it  likes,  wnereas, 
when  with  the  hen,  weakly  ones  may  often  be  seen  and  heard 
entreating  warmth  and  shelter  which  the  vigorous  ones  do  not 
need,  ana  which  ^he  hen  will  not  give.  These  ohicks  die  off, 
while  with  the  artificial  mother  they  are  nourished  into  strong 
birds.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  tell  the  different  strains,  whioh  to 
the  fancier  is  important.  Mrs.  Cheshire  effected  this  by  dyeing 
them  on  the  back.  By  the  time  this  disappears  the  memory 
can  often  be  truBted;  and  if  not  they  oan  tnen  be  marked  in 
other  ways. 

"  The  subject  is  so  important  to  many,  that  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  give  this  further  information  upon  it  while  treating  of 
the  last  of  the  more  useful  non-sitting  breeds  of  poultry." 

CASTLE  EDEN  DISTRICT  POULTRY  SHOW. 
{From  a  Correapondent.) 

The  sixteenth  annual  Show  of  the  Castle  Eden  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  Seaham  Hall,  near  Sunderland,  on  the 
22nd  inst.  Spanish  were  a  good  olass.  Of  Dorkings  there  were 
few,  but  the  first  and  second  prizes  went  to  good  large  birds. 
The  first  and  second  Oochiru  were  first-class  pens.  Brakmas 
were  of  fair  merit.  Of  Hamburght  there  was  a  good  muster  in 
ike  four  classes,  although  several  pens  did  not  arrive  until 
nearly  noon,  and  of  course  too  late  to  be  judged.  In  Oame 
there  were  several  birds  of  superior  merit.  Two  very  good  pens 
of  Bantams  were  shown,  but  it  was  thought  by  some  of  the 
fancy  that  the  commended  pen  should  have  been  placed  second. 
The  class  for  Malays  excited  considerable  interest,  as  many  of 
the  fancy  had  subscribed  for  a  cup,  and  most  of  the  supporters 
of  this  breed  sent  their  best  birds.  The  first  pen  eonsisted  of  a 
very  beautiful  cook  bird  and  a  good  Partridge-coloured  hen,  the 
latter  of  a  colour  whioh  is  more  required  in  Malay  classes.  The 
second-prize  pen  from  the  same  exhibitor  was  moulting,  bat  to 


my  fancy  I  should  have  given  a  prefeirenoe  to  the  Moond-prize 
Gock,  es  being  of  the  true  tvpe  of  Malays.  I  never  saw  a  better 
tail,  and  he  was  long  in  the  legs  and  neck.  The  third-prize 
birds  were  the  largest  in  the  Show,  but  the  cook  lacked  condition, 
and  was  of  a  very  dark  colour ;  the  neck  had  too  many  feckthere 
on — a  fault  with  all  the  rest  of  the  birds.  This  pen,  to  my  fancy, 
should  have  been  fourth.  The  fourth-prize  cock  bird  was  of  fair 
merit,  but  deficient  in  the  true  style  of  a  Malay,  especially  in 
the  length  of  the  leg  and  neok.  The  hen  was  too  much  of  ttia 
common  colour.  The  Rev.  N.  >T.  Ridley  sent  a  pen,  of  which 
the  eock  was  the  best  coloured  bird  in  the  class,  and  the  hen  of 
fair  merit.  The  cock  certainly  seemed  shorter  in  the  legs  than 
the  other  prize  birds,  whioh  was  no  doubt  his  only  fault. 

Bpinibh.— 1  aii<l  e.  R.  If  oore.  East  RaintoB.   9,  ▲.  BnglMS,  IMuham. 

DoRKiifos.— 1.  Mn.  Bardon,  Cmstle  B4en.   %  A.  BaffUM. 

OooHiN'URniA.— I  and  2,  G.  H.  Prootor,  Darbam.    e.  J.  Lawon,  BondarlaaA. 

Biuini4  PooTSA.— I  and  t,  R.  Unom.   e,  W.  Whltfleli,  Helton. 

Ukumxntomt.—HUmr-peneilUd.  —  l,  R.  Mooni.  «.  w.  Lalaff,  BunderlanA. 
GMdeiM^eneiUed.-'hR.  Uonre.  t,Or.WLawBj.  Qolden-sptm9led.—\.K.hnglm»$. 
%  W.  Wbitfleld.  Hetton.    aUrtr-gpanqled.  -i  and  2.  R.  Moors.    «.  W.  WhitA^ld. 

Qkum.^BUuik-breagted  or  oVur  Bed.—!,  B.  Aykrovd.  Leeds.  %  0.  Vttoablea, 
Sheratott.  OaMle  Bden.  he,  A.  BaglaM.  Any  oAmr  breed,  —  1,  W.  Laiaf , 
Biradertand.   t.  R.  If  oore. 

BAirTAiM.~OoiNe.~l  and  0, 0.  Hall,  K«a«aL  t,  J.  Blgf,  WatsoBtowa.  Ang 
oiheir  «ar<«^.^l,  B.  If  oore.    1  Mra  O.  W.  Klliott,  Penahar. 

Malay.— 1,  OoP,  and  8,  Rot.  A.  Q.  Brooke,  '«hr«waburj.    he,  a.  HaU. 

DooKS.  —  4Mle*buru.  —  1,  W.  Lain«.  Boiun,  —  1,  Hca.  Bnook,  Baa^sia 
▼loarace.    %i.  Howe,  Seaham  Colliery. 

AKT  Varixty.— CHMfceM.— 1,  Mn.  Bardon,  Caatte  Eden.  8,  C.  Venables.  c, 
Mre.  M  Oast  (Brahma  Pootra) :  J.  N.  Lawaaa  (Bralma  ifootra). 

<»Ba»B.-l.  Mra.  Matlhewa.  Hoafth  Hetton.  «,  «^,  .,,,«.    ^  „ 

BxTBA  Stock  -1.  A.  Ba^laaa  (SUrer  PoLanda).  i,  W.  WhUflald  (Blaak  Ham- 
bnrgba).   e,  it.  Moore  (91aak  Hamborgha). 

JuDaK8.^Mr.  A.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Charles  Barker. 


LEICESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  this  Show,  held  on  the 
29th  inst.    We  must  defer  our  comments  till  next  week. 

DoBKrfaa.-l.M.M.Oaah«ora,«lieapalMd.  a.B.KUOT,LotoMlar.  OMtfkefu. 
— PriM.  B.  MUea.  kc,  H.  Yardlay,  BirmUi^bam.  OoeJbsrtfi.-PrtJie,  B.  MMak. 
e,  B.  Keadriok.  Jan.,  UohttaU. 

BPAKwa.-L  H.  F.  Cooper.  Walaatt   t.  M.  Browa.  Ab  Ket»leb2r.    .   ,  „  ^ 

C0CHIK8.— Oiiuiamoa  aatf  Bi*/r— I,  H  C.  Woodoook.  LeioeeW.  4,  J.  Wai^ 
Aahby-de-IarZuneh.  c,  H.  Yardley.  Chiekena.  - 1,  H.  C.  Woodooek.  «,  J. 
Uaaaall.  Wigaton  Magna.  CockereL—^tiz^  W.  A.  Bomell.  fkrathweU.  e.R. 
Yaidlay. 

OooiuKa.-irfcite.-l,  R.8.  B.Wood8a*«p  Pambvry,  Taabridfo  Wella.  S,  O. 
Barker.  AyleatoxM.  Cfcfofc«iM.— Prise.  W.  A.  BamaU.  fc«,jH.  L.  Bandera. 
Apperly,  LMda :  Mra.  A.  Wiliiamaon,  Leieaater ;  Be?.  R.  Btory,  Weaaiay,  Badale . 
"ocfcrrel— Piiae,  Ber.  B.  moiy. 

C0CH11T8.— ^ny  o^her  vartely.— f,  H.  ' 


Cocfcrrel— Prise,  Ber.  R.  moL^ . 

CocHim.— ^ny  o^her  vartely.— t,  H.  Tafdiay.     _ 

CWdkeat.— Prise,  T.  Bheppard.  Hambaratana.  M.  H.  F.  pa( 


8,  H.  r.  Ooopn,  WaiaalL 

_ I.F.Oaopar;il«T.R.  Slary. 

c,  a.  Barker.    Coefc«r«*.— rtiaa,  t.  MbepparA.    Jbo.  Ber.  R.  84orT._     ^      ^ 

BRAHMAa.— I  and  he,  Mra.  A.  WilUamaon.  Laleeoter.  %  fl.  G.  Woodcock.  «, 
E.Kennriok.  Jan.  Ohickms.-A,  Mrs.  A.  inUUnaon.  Bxtra  1,  S.  Keadriolk, 
Jan.  he,  W.  Ford,  Hamboivtone ;  J.  WaMa,  Kiag^  Heath,  Birmiugham. 
Gaeii«r«t.— Prisa.  B.  Kaodrlck,Jan.    ka.  Mra.  A.  Wiltamaoa. 

OAita.-l,  R.  Bell.  Barton-on-Trent   1  A.  P^ake.  Som;«bT.  OaUiaan.    fce,  W- 
B.  Oakelev.  Atheratone.    CfcWkeaa-Priae.  K.  Ball,    he.Jf.  B- Oakelay.    «, 
'^    leldiae.  DmlngtonPark.    OwlwrviL-Prlsa,  Lord  MaadhUna.    Cjofe.— 
—  "  -   *    ,  AChAv^toQe. 

tfarar«jNMfl««.-l.  J.  Watla.  B,  M.  M.  CaabMorak 


T^ord  Maa( 
Priaa, 

Sheeptihed. 


taneUlae,  Dsnington  Park. 
W.  B.  Oakeler,  Afheratooe. 
BiTBOBa.— doUanor  iMrara 


Game  Bavtaim.— 1,  E  BaU.  2,  Lord  Manohlin^  he,  J.  Waits.  ^      , 

Bartamb.— CUaa-Z'wed.-l.  H.  Yardley.   %  J.  WaMa.    c,  J.^W.  Aiinrl«.  ^  ^ 

BabLnfY  Olass.  -Cork  or  OonkertV—X,  T.  Bhappard.  .Homberatone.  %  H.  F. 
Ooopor.  WaUall.  he,  W.  B.  Oakeley,  Atharatona;  W.  A.  Bamall.Bo^kwaU. 
e,  (>  Barker,  ayleaioae :  a.  B.  Braita watte,  (ifcaekley.  B«ne  or  PkiUU.—i  am.^ 
i,  T.  Bheppard,  Hnmberatona.  *«,  H.  L.  Bandera,  APP«»r»yj  <*•  barker  (8);  J. 
Watta;  T  8b.*ppard.   fl.  (*.  V.  Bralthwalte;  M  Brown;  H.  F.  Cooper.  Waiaall. 

DooKa.-^V(e«bi4ry.— PrUa,  T.  Bear,  Tinawisk  he,  E.  Kandrlok,  Jan  ,  L(oh- 
flaUL  R4MMa.-Priaa,  B.  Keadriok.  fna.  ilay  at^^r  oorfolv.-Mse,  H.  Yarllay, 
Birmta«lian.  he,  Hoa.  H.  HaatUigH,  Darby ;  Sir  A.  a.  Haatoiigg,  Laloeatar  ; 
J.  Wat^s,  Birmingham. 

Tcaxars— »rise,  W.  H.  Johnaoa. Branaatone. 

f»aaaa.-PrUe,  J.  Parker,  Kilby  Bridga. 

PtG^BOMB. 

OAvnaaa.^,  H.  Yardley.   %  J.  Watta.    _  ^  _  ^  .,__,        „  „ 

PooranB.- 1,  H.  Pratt,  Handaworth.  %  H.  YarOlay.  «,  H.  Yntflay ;  H.  B. 
BmbarUn,  Oadby ;  J.  Watta.  . .      ^, ^ 

Famtails  —1,  H.  E.  Emberlln.  «.  H  Yardley.  he,  J.  F.  Lorersldge,  Nawvk; 
M.  M.  Caahmore,  Sh<»epahed.   6,  W.  H.  Tomliaaon,  Newark-on-Trenft. 

TcBBiTfl  -1  and  i.  hT Yardley.    he,  J.  Watta. 

MAOPiBa.- 1.  J.  Watta.   1,  J.T.HinOka,  linmber«tone._  .   _     ^., 

Amr  oTSsa  VAanrrr.— 1  and  t,  H.  Yardley.  he,  Ri«ht  Hon.  Lof4  MiaAUBa, 
Darby:  i.  T.  Hinoka.  Hnmbaratona;  J.  Watta  ;  M.  M.  Gaahmara. 

aau.Ma  Gx.Aaa.-l,  H.  Yardley.   %  0-  Wowaan,  Waatarflatd. 

RABBrra.— Loj^«ar«l.— 1,  F.  Banka,  Londoa  %  W.  Cannar,  Laleeatar.  h^ 
Hon.  P.  Hastings.  Derby ;  M.  M.  Caahmore.  Anv  other  varietif—l,  B-  B.  Bmith» 
Boston.  1.  J  T.  Hinoka.  hn,  F.  Banka :  b.  G.  Pilgriia,  flinoUey ;  F.  BabbagOp 
NorthaaaptonrS) ;  E.  S.  Bmlth. 

JuDOB.— Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 


LISKEARD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 
The  fifth  annual  show  of  poultry  was  held  at  Liskeard  on  the 
21th  inst.  The  entries  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  former 
year,  there  being  upwards  of  180  pens  ol  poultry  and  Pifj^eons, 
divided  into  twenty-nine  classes,  competing  for  pnzes  vanringin 
amount  from  five  guineas  to  three  shillings,  u-ama  headed  the 
list,  and  were  most  numerous,  and  the  claes  for  single  cocks  of 
any  White-legged  variety,  for  the  improvement  of  table  poultry, 
brought  out  as  fine  a  lot  of  Hennies  as  were  ever  exhibited,  to- 
gether with  some  Mnfb  and  Tassels.    There  could  soarcelj  be 
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a  doTtbt  as  to  those  birds  being  of  the  pure  old  type  of  G«me 
fowl,  AS  Bome  of  the  best  birds  were  disquaiifledf or  being  trimmed 
or  cufc  for  the  pit.  In  the  class  for  Bade,  Brown  Beds  took  first 
and  second  honours,  the  first  being  a  gamey-looking  pen  in 
good  feather.  The  second  went  to  a  ^en  of  large  size,  with  a 
body  old  cockers  wonld  describe  as  being  '*  as  long  as  a  ship," 
and  with  a  coarse  long  head— in  fact,  one  of  tiie  true  exhibition 
breed.  Third  came  a  good-coloured  pen  of  Black  Beds,  a  httle 
atilty  in  leg.  Pen  12  with  a  bad  hen  contained  the  besfc  cock  in 
the  class,  and  of  the  perfect  symmetry  and  cone-like  shape  we 
were  wont  to  see  at  the  first  Birmingham  Shows.  The  first- 
prise  pen  of  Dnckwings  deserved  second  and  third  also,  as  there 
was  nothing  besides  in  the  class  worth  looking  at,  and  with  the 
ezeeption  ol  the  code  beinsf  faulty  in  the  feet,  this  was  the  best 
pen  of  Game  shown.  Dorkings  were  good,  espeolallv  the  White 
Boee-combs,  aud  the  second-prize  pen  of  Coloured  should  be 
cheap  at  the  price  (£2  29.),  they  were  entered  at.  Spanith  were 
moderate,  and  Minorcas  were  one  of  the  best  clwses  in  the 
Show.  Malaya  or  Indian  Game  maae  a  very  fair  class,  and  the 
first-prize  pen  was  awarded  the  piece  of  plate  for  the  best  pen  of 
Malays,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  or  French,  and  well  deserved  it. 
Ooehina  were  moderately  good,  the  beet  pen  being  disqualified 
for  making  and  trimming  tails,  and  although  they  had  passed 
muster  at  other  recent  shows,  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Judge 
detected  the  manipulation.  Brahmaa,  with  the  exception  ol  the 
wiming  pens,  were  scarcely  up  to  the  average  quality.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  French,  and  nothing  of  any  especial 
merit  could  be  found  in  Foliah  or  HamburgM,  Game  Ban- 
iama  were  out  of  condition ;  a  small  stylish  pen  of  Blaek  Beds 
were  first.  Brown  Beds  second.  In  the  class  for  Bantams  of  any 
other  variety,  first  came  fair  Cblden  Sebrights ;  second.  Black 
Bose-combs.  The  winners  in  the  Variety  class  were  White  Sul- 
tans and  Black  Hamburghs.  In  the  Selling  Clasa  Partridge 
Coehins  were  first,  and  a  pen  of  Spanish  that  would  have  been 
first  in  the  Spanish  class  if  shown  there,  were  second. 

PigeonSy  although  not  numerous,  were  represented  by  some 
good  birds,  and  the  Pouters  were  the  best  both  as  to  quahty  and 
numbers  ever  shown  at  Liskeard.  The  Variety  class  contained 
some  excellent  birds,  Fiillbacks  being  first.  Bunts  second,  and 
Jacobins  third. 

Mr.  Clogg,  the  Hon.  Seo.«  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attention 
to  the  birds,  in  the  care  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  an  experi- 
enoed  Committee.  The  awards  wero  made  by  the  Bev.  G.  F. 
Hodson. 


SvKB»<n*K«s  roB  Siw«Mi  Qai 


Ooois.- 


■H«Mi<M,  Tau0U^Mugk,[or  any 


VkiU4»Med  Game,  adapted  for  taJbU  piminmm.  — 1,  Miss  B, 
LiskeanL    9,  H.  Jonaii,  ATonwioke.    8.  J.  Joaes,  Lo««b 

Gave  —Btaek-httatted  or  other  Bedt.—!,  W.  OmOi  Dvloe.  S.  J.  T.  Bnrmie, 
St.  Auatell.  8.  Coon  Bros.,  St.  AnstelL  Any  other  variety,—!,  J.  T.  Browne 
(Dnekwing).    fi  and  8.  Mim  B.  Short. 

DoBKiNOfi.— CoIour«(L— 1,  F.  F.  Fowler,  Lismore.  S,  C.  H.  Whit«,  Liskeard. 
Jmw  other  variety.-l,  J,  H.  NiohoIU.   %  P.  Bnndle,  LoetwitkleL 

Spavxbh.— 1,  J.  BftHBett,  Lostwithiel.    S,  H.  Feast,  Swansea. 

M iNOBCAs  OB  Anconas.— 1,  U  Box,  BoAiiln.   8.  T.  P.  Burton,  St.  AnstelL 

MAI.AT  OB  IifDUN  Oamb.— Cup  Bttd  1,  W.  H.  Hoztable,  Barnstaple.  9,KeT. 
W.  EUelnaii.  WandjiBMr. 

C0CH1118.-I,  J.  R.  NiohoUs.  t,  H.  Feast. 

BBAIUCA8.-I  and  9.  T.  U.  Waterman,  Detonport.   8;  J.  H-  NlehoIlB. 

Vmmnam.-l,  B.  Feaet  %  J.  GodArey,  uJSou4.  S,  W.  H.  Coppleirtoiie, 
IiOBtwtthiel. 

Poi.AJfsa.— T7%ite-cr««ttfd.— 1,  Misa  F.  Solomon,  St.  BlaseT.  9.  O.  Lies,  Par 
maUon»  Any  other  variety,-!,  8.  Probert,  Lostwithiel.  9,  Ifise  F.  Solomon 
<UlTer.«psBgled). 

Hambdbahs.— (?oId  or  aUoer-^pangUd,-!,  J.  ClarL  St.  Day,  Soovrler.  9,  H. 
Feast.    Gold  or  'iUver-peneilUd.—U  O.  Lias.   9.  H.  Feast. 

Bamtavs.— GFaiiM.— 1.  B.  SeammeU.  9.  W.  Cnrrah,  Par  Station.  Any  other 
variety  —h  Misc  A.  Clof«,  Liakeard  (Sebri«hta).    8,  J.  NiakoUe. 

Aw  OTHBB  Vahibtt.— 1,  8.  Prober!  (Soitaos).    9,  W.  W.  Beeksrlag,  Lost- 


withiel (Blaok  Hambarffhs). 
Bbxxiho  CX.AS8.— I,  W.  W.  Be<Aerleg  (Partridge  Coehins).    9^  J,  Baaeett 
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lish). 


J>ocKa  —Aylesbury  or  Bouen.—!,  Mrs.  8.  B.  Hanria,  CttSfanie,  St.  Day  ( Aylaa- 
bury).    9,  C.  fl.  White  (Rouen). 

•  PIOB0N8. 

CABBnaa.— 1, 0.  Paekfaau,  Exeter.   9.  H.  Taidley,  BifBdni^Mm, 
Pporaaa.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    i^  H.  BoUuway,  Stroud. 
TuvBLBBS.— 1,  B.  Tardley.   9,  J.  Broad,  Plymouth. 
VABTAiba.— 1,  a.  Paokham.   9,  J.  Croote,  Exeter. 
I>BA«oeB8.— 1.  H.  Yardiey.   9,  G.  Paokham. 

A»Y  OTBBB  Vabibtt.— 1.  H.  DoBham,  Cxeter  (FriUbaoha).    9,'.  J.  Croote 
'( Bants).   8,  A.  DamareU,  Exeter  jacobins). 


BLACKBUBN  POULTRY  SHOW., 
This  was  held  on  the  24th  inst.    The  following  awards  were 
made  by  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  the  poultry  Jndge : — 

OoBBiwos.— 1,  J.  White.   9,  J.  BoMnson.    he^  T.  Homsby :  W.  Harrey. 
BBABMA8.-l,T.F.AnadeU.   9,H.Beldon.    to,  T.  Waddlnfftoa ;  T.  F.  Ansdell. 


SMAKXMM.—1,  J.  Leeming.   9,  Fnmeaa  A  SudeU.    he,  H.  Beldoa. 

Gamb.— 1  and  %  C.  W.  Brierley.    Coek.—i  and  2,  C.  W.  Brlerley. 

OeoHfiie.— 1,  T  Aspden  and  Nnten.   9,  W.  Rarrey. 

MAmavaamM.—Go1denrpeneiiUd.—l,  J.  BobinaoB.  9.  H.  BaUon.  he,  J.  Bow- 
ness.  8ilver^eneiUe±  —  L  H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Bobuson.  he,  J.  Bowness. 
Ooldenr9pangled.—l,  H.  Beldon.  9,  J.  Bobinaen.  he,Q.  A  J.  Dnokwoith:  J. 
Bowaeee.  tfifoer-tpafi^fed  — 1  and  9,  J.  RoUnsen.  ke,H.  Beldoa.  Blaek,— 
1,H.  Beldon.    9.J.  MoMuson.    he,  J.  Ban. 

Bantaics.— L  H.  B.  Smith.  9,  H.  Beldon.  he,  J.  Watts;  E.  Walton:  T. 
Waddlngton  :T.  Cropper.  Gfani«—1,  J.  B.  Robinson.  9  and  A«,  W.  F.  BntwiBie. 
Coek —l,W.F.Rntwisle.   9,  W.  F.  Addte.    ke.  J.  R.  Robinson. 

Fnz.ARiM.—L  H.  Beldon.   9,  T.  Waddliigton.    ktf^W.Barrey. 

HoDDAMS.— 1  and  9. 0.  W.  Hibbert 

Sbluko  CI.ASS.— 1,  J.  Bowness.   9^  Ftaraeaa  ft  Sndell. 

OSBSB.— 1  and  9,  J.  Walker,    he,  L.  Aayon ;  &  H.  Btott ;  J.  Honlker.  y 


DvoKs.— 1  and  9,  J.  Walker,  he,  J.  Htgham:  T.  TonUnaen.  Boaew.— 1  and  2. 
T.  Wakefield,  he,  J.  Walker ;  S.  R.  Stott.  Any  other  variety,—!  and  he,  H.  B. 
Smith.    2,  G.  W.  Brierley. 

TcBKBTS.— 1,  F.  B.  BawsoB.   9,  J.  Walker,   he,  W.  Seffeon. 


Babbitb.— Lop-eared.— 1  and  2,  J.  Boyle.  Anyora.—!,  O.  O.  Button.  9^*.  W. 
Barlin«.  JEftfaaJayan  — I  and  9.  8.  Ball  Silver-Grey. -\,  S.BalL  9,  J.Boyle^ 
]un.   Any  other  variety,—!,  J.  Boyle,  )un.  9,  J.  Inring.    he,  8.  G.  Hudson. 


HITCHIN  POULTBY  SHOW. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  made  at  the  Show  held  at 
Hitchin  on  the  24th  inst.,  at  which  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier  were  the  Judges  respectiTely  for  poultry  and  Pigeons. 

DoBKXHOs.— TThUe.— I,  J.  Bobinaon.  9,  O.  E.  Cresswell.  Oolonred.— 1  and 
Cup.  J,  o.  BornelL  9,  Rer.  E.  Bartrnm.  he,  Eer.  B.  Bartrum  (2) ;  J.  Bobinaon ; 
F.  rarlett. 

CocBixa.— B«Or.— 1  and  Gnp.  Lady  Gwydyr.  9,  T.  F.  Aaadeil.  he,  J.  K. 
Fowlev.  White,-!,  J.  K.  Fowler.  9,  B.  8.  S.  Woodgate.  ke,  B.  8.  S.  Wood- 
ga*e;  J.  J.  Maiden. 

BcAHMAS.— Dark.— 1  aad  Cup,  T.  F.  Ansdell.  9,  H.  LlBywood.  he,  B.  FUtoa. 
Light  —I,  Bi.  Leao.    9,  H.  Feast. 

Fbbnoh.— 1  and  Cup.  J.  Bobinaon.  9.  R.  B.  Wood,  ho,  BL  B.  Wood:  W. 
Dring  {%);  H.  Feast;  s.  Lantonr;  J.  J.  Maiden  (9).  e,i,  K.  Fowler;  G.  B. 
Hibbert 

Spakish.— 1  and  Cupk  NIoboUs  Brofl.   9«  J«  F.  SflUtoa. 

Gamb  -BedM,-!.  J.  Jeken.  9.  S.  Matthew,  he,  E.  M.  L.  Coeksedge ;  B.  Swift. 
A«u  other  eolmtr.—l  and  Cup,  S.  Matthew.   9,  B.  B.  Martin. 

KA3avman9.—S^nyle±^.  Cup,  and  9,  J  B'^binaoa.    he,  H.  Feast;  J.BL 


Bly.   Pen«<U«€(.-laiid9.J.BobiBBOB.    ke,  T.  Bdmoada. 

PoLi8a.-9,  G.  W.  Boothby. 

Amy  otbbb  VABtXTr.— 1,  Lady  Gwydyr  (Slfky).  Extra  1.  J.  Bobinaon  (Black 
HambuTRhs).   9*  f.  K.  Fowler,    he.  Rev.  N.  J.  BUUey. 

SBLLiNa  CLAaaB8.~<M>'-l>  T.  F.  AasdeU.  ^  XadT  Gwydyr  (Coehins). 
(II  10s.)  -1,  L.  Wrw  (Brahmas).   9,  Crosse  ft  MaasfleU  (Dorklngf. 

Local  Cz.as«.— 1,  S.  Take  (White  Coohias).  9,  8.  Luoaa  (Ltght  Brahmae). 
ke,  A  Ransom. 

BAKTAiia.— OaNM.— 1  and  k0,B.  Newbitt.  9,  G.  Gairod.  Any  other  variety,— 
1  and  Cupi  M.  Leno,  Dunstable.  9,  C.  Reed,  he,  M.  Leno ;  W.  H.  Tomlinaon, 
Newark. 

CocKBKaLa.— 1.  J.  K.  Fowlar,  Aylasbary.  9.  M.  Laao.  he.  Bey.  B.  L.  Story; 
W.  Dring,  Farevtham;  J.  Bobinsoa,  Gantang;  E.  Lautonr;  J.  J.  Maiden, 
BlgRleswade. 

PuLLBTs.— If  M.  Leofl.  9.  Rer.  R.  L.  Story,  he,  A.  Darby,  Bridgenortk :  W. 
DriBc;  J.  E  Fowler;  J. BoMnaen ;  A. Bansom (8) ;  B. Lantonr  (9) ;  7.  J.  Maiden. 
e,  G.  H.  Fits-Herbert. 

Docks  —Aylesburv.—!,  Cup,  and  9,  J.  K.  Fo^er.  he,  G.  Kfarby ;  J.  Robinson. 
Bouen.—!  and  he,  J.  K.  Fowler.  9,  J.  H.  Bames.  «» J.  H.  Bwraee  ;  Rer.  E. 
Barcrum.  Any  other  variety,—!  aad  %  M.  Lena  (Vidaaia  aad  AaauBaaiia). 
he,  Capt.  C.  F.  Terry  (9) ;  J.  J.  Maiden. 

GXB8S.~1,  J.  K.  Fowler.  9,  J.  B.  Barnes. 

PIQEONS. 

PonTBBS.— Coeks— 1  aad 9.  B.  Fnltoa,  Loadea.  he,  B.  Aahtoa ;  W. NoMage. 
H0n«.— land2,R  Fulton.    ke,B.A»hton. 

CABBiBB8.-Coek».~i  and  he,  R.  FaRoa.  9.  H.  Yardley.  0,  B.  BlaeUoek. 
Hen«.— 1,  Cup,  and  2,  B.  Fulton,    he,  T.  Chambera,  inn. 

Baiib8.~1  and  9,  R.  Fulton,    he,  B.  Tavdiey.    0.  C.  Morman. 

TTJMBLBB8.— 1  and  9,  B.  FuHoB.    ke,H.  Tardtoy.   0,  G.Laoas. 

Owls.— 1,  R.  Fnlton.   9.  R  Tarttey. 

TuBBiTS  —1, 0.  B.  Creaewell.   9.  H  Tardley. 

Jacobins.— 1  and  9.  R.  Fulton.    «,  W.  Larklna.  ,^ 

FAifTAiLs.— 1,  J.  F.  LoTersidge.  9»  O.  B.  Creaawell.  ke,  B.  Falhm;  W.  H. 
Tomlinson.  .^, 

Amr  OTHBB  VABIBTT.--I,  W.  Lsfklns  (TeUow  Diagoons).  t,  L.  J.  Pnce 
(Leghorn  Bunt),    ke,  H.  Tariley.  ^ 

8B1.LZNO  G1.AS8.  — 1,  W.  NoMage  (Barbs).  1,  9,  Ford  (Canlem).  «,  W. 
Larklns. 

HAB^m— Lop-eared,-!  and 9.  F.  Banks.  8ilver-QrM.—%  G.  Beekley.  Any 
other  breed.—!  and  9,  F.  SAbbage.  he,  F.  Banks.  SeUinif  OUut,-!,  F.  Banks. 
9,E.Day.    k«,  Rev.  —  Loughborough,    e.  G.Beokley. 


WESTWARD  HO  POULTRY  SHOW. 
We  have  often  thought  that  Falstaff  would  hare  had  more 
hread  to  his  sack  had  one  been  as  accessible  as  the  other,  or  had 
faoUity  been  afforded  to  him.  The  tapster  was  deaf  to  the  cry 
for  bread,  but  alive  to  the  crv  for  another  pottle.  This,  added  to 
the  inclixiation  for  the  liquia,  caused  the  undue  consumption  of 
one  as  compared  to  the  other.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  naye  at 
hand  all  that  you  are  likely  to  want.  Acting  on  this  principle, 
our  good  and  kind  western  friends  had  on  one  day  poultry. 
Pigeons,  and  horses;  on  the  other  day  poultry,  dogs,  and 
donkies.  The  great  magician  of  the  north,  so  long  known  as 
the  **  Author  of  Waverley,"  made  the  fortunes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  places  he  described  by  attracting  people  to  see  them, 
and  so  our  ma^cian  of  North  Hants  has  created  a  place  by  his 
-vivid  description  of  Bideford,  the  Tor,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  the  abode  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  ^tgh,  of  Frank,  of 
Amyas.  good  Sir  John  Brimblecombe,  sterling  Will  Gary,  gallant 
Orenvllle.  As  we  walked  the  streets  we  thought  to  meet  **  The 
Bose  of  Torridge,"  and  we  looked  about  for  something  to  con- 
nect us  with  the  time  of  "  good  Qneen  Bess  "  and  the  deeds  of 
the  giants  of  those  days.  We  did  not  look  far.  The  first  name 
we  saw  on  a  shop  front  was  "  Heard."  We  thought  of  Michael 
**  of  that  ilk "  striking  down  the  noble  Spanish  captain,  and 
sinking  with  him  and  his  ship.  As  it  is  said  yon  should  always 
leave  off  with  a  success,  we  sought  no  farther  in  the  town, 
but  sought  the  new  creation,  ^'Westward  Ho,"  a  mighty 
pleasant  spot  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  we  should  think  some- 
what dreary  in  winter.  It  is  straggling  through  its  present, 
but  it  must  have  a  future.  There  is  a  gradual  rise  from  the 
unique  pebble  beach,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  to  the  top 
of  lofty  wood-clothed  hills,  and  the  embryo  town  stands  mia- 
way.    The  unkind  storms  and  the  ground  swellfl  have  twice 
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carried  away  the  pier,  but,  nothing  daunted,  another  is  built, 
and  was  opened  on  Thoreday  laet. 

The  show  ground  was  well  chosen — a  level  space,  with  the 
woods  and  the  sea  below.  Qn  it  stood  a  large  tent  containing 
pooltiT  and  Pigeons,  a  very  large  one  to  cover  a  hundred  and 
jorty  horses ;  the  Channel  Islands  cattle  stood  without  cover. 
A  capital  grand  stand  was  erected,  facing  an  enclosed  space, 
where  for  three  hours  the  spectators  were  indulged  with  "nigh 
jump,"  "double  jump,"  "water  jump,"  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  numberless  ladies  who  crowded  the  stand.  Then  a  large 
lifeboat  came  out  from  somewhere  or  other  fully  manned,  the 
crew  in  red  caps,  and  encased  in  cork  jackets,  seeking  every 
opportuni^  of  taking  her  into  bad  water  or  rou^h  surface,  but 
it  was  useless.  She  was  in  every  respect  above  it;  she  hardly 
seemed  to  float  on  the  waves,  but  to  skim  over  and  touch  them, 
as  we  sometimeB  see  swallows.  The  access  to  the  show  yard 
was  only  prevented  by  a  hedge  in  some  parts  and  hurdles  in 
others.  We  fancied  these  latter  would  prove  an  insufficient 
barrier,  but  our  friends  are  ]fise,  and  just  before  the  time  for 
admission  drew  nigh  they  were  thickly  smeared  with  liquid  tar. 
This  answered  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  entnes  of  poultry  was  affected  bv  a  similar 
show— 1.0.,  poultry  and  dogs,  being  held  at  Liskeard,  and 
another  being  advertised  at  Exeter  within  a  few  days.  We 
publish  a  list  of  the  prizetakers.  The  best  classes  were  Dorkings, 
Game,  Oochiru,  Brahmat,  and  Bantanu.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  everywhere  the  Spanish,  the  Hamburphs,  and  the  Polands 
show  so  badly.  It  must  sooner  or  later  brmg  about  a  change  in 
the  prize  sheets.  The  Frerich  breeeds,  at  least  the  Crdve-CoBurs 
and  the  Houdans,  challenge  notice,  and  deserve  it.  Light 
Brahmas  bhould  have  a  class.  The  French  breeds  we  have 
named  are  excellent  layers.  If  it  be  the  characteristic  of  any 
birds  to  lay  in  the  winter,  these  may  claim  the  proj^rty.  The 
Ducks  would  have  shown  better,  but  some  good  specimens  were 
put  in  the  wrong  classes.  The  Oeese  were  very  heavy,  and  the 
Whites  unusually  good.  The  Turkeys  were  good,  and  showed, 
as  they  do  almost  everywhere,  that  the  American  is  spreading 
all  over  the  country. 

The  Pigeon  show  was  an  excellent  one,  bringing  many  first- 
olass  birds.  There  were  large  numbers  of  people  on  the  first 
day,  but  the  weather  was  very  unfavourable  on  tne  second. 


S,  N.  H. 


[•tie,  Tftp6l«7y  Inetow.   1,  H.  FeMt. 


DoBKOiaa.— LJ.  Heal*  Parkbsm.   t,  H.  Festt,  Swauea. 

Spamzih.— 1  H.  FM»t. 

QAMm.—BlacM>r«att€d  or  other  Bed$,—1,  J.  Boyle,  Bsmetaple. 
Parker,  Tawitook,  Bamttaple. 

Coohiii-Chika  —1,  Mrs.  Cliriet  _  .    _^  _  .^ , 

Ba^HMAS  —1,  Mien  B.  How.  WoodTil*e,  Bideford. 

HAMBCBoae. -6oU^«neiU«(i —1,  H.  Feast  ao^drnangled.—l,  H.  Feaet. 
BUver-tpangled.  - 1,  H.  Feast.    SUver-penettUd  —l,  H.  Feast. 

Poz^MDS.— 1,  Mrs.  VlsU,  LangtrAe.   X,  H.  Feast. 

SBX.LIMO  Class  —Coek  —1,  J  We>  taoott,  Barnstaple.  An.—!,  Mrs.  Christie, 
Tapeley,  lastow.   1,  J.  A.  Lyne,  Newport.  M onmoatb. 

Bantams.— 0asM.—l.  MIm  E.  How,  WoodriUe.  Bideford.  %  J.  HeaL  Anv 
other  variety.— I,  F.  Braond,  Bideford.  a.  8.  ttymonds,  Barnstaple,  he,  A.  M. 
.  Fiftott.  Branford  Sp^e.  Exeter ;  W.  WUKs,  Uaksa^d. 

Odikxa  Powls.— 1.  W.  Oill,  Tawstook,  Barnstaple.  S,  Miss  B.  How,  Wood* 
TiUe.  Bideford. 

DuoKs  — BoiMn.— 1.  J.  BeaL  Farmyard,  any  other  variety,—!.  Miss  Turner, 
Abbotaham.    2,  J.  Heal. 

axRSK.— 1.  J.  Heal.  9,  Mrs.  Christie,  Tapeley,  Instow.  hi,  J.  A.  Chappie, 
Bideford;  J.  HeaL 

TuBKETS.— 1  and  t,  J.  HeaL 

PIOEONS. 

Oasbibrs.— 1,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham    S,  Ballen  ft  Jooe,  Newport 

PocTBBS.— 1,  H.  Vardley.   I,  O  Holloway,  Jon  ,  Strood. 

BA.BB8.— 1,  J.  L.  8mith,  Newport  ^  Boiien  A  Jooe.  he,  F.  Braond,  Bideford ; 
J.L.S<Dith;BnUenftJooe.    '         ^  ,  ^  , 

FAMTAIZ4  —1  and  S.  J.  U  Smith,    he,  H.  Yardley ;  F.  Brannd. 

Jacobins.— 1,  H.  Tardley.    9,  F.  Bmnod. 

Tbuitpbtbbs  —1.  Ballen  &  Jooe.   9,  F.  Brannd. 

TuBBTTs.— 1.  J.  Croote,  HesTitree.  Ezet«r.    8  and  he,  J.  Geary,  Moieton. 

OWX.S.— 1,  F.  Brannd.   9  and  te.  J  L.  Smith. 

TuHBLBBS  —1,  Q.  Paokham,  Exeter.   9^  F.  Brannd.   he,  H.  Tardley. 

Nuns— l,BQUen  ft  Jooe.   1  F.  Brannd.    kc.  J.  L.  Smith. 

DaAoooM8.—l,  H.  Tardley.   9.  G.  H.  Gregory,  Tannton.    ike,  F.  Brannd. 

AVT  OTBXB  Yabibtx.— 1,  B.  H.  Clarke,  Beafoid.   9.  J.  Geary. 


Rabbits.- 1,  C.  King,  St  John's  Wood.   9^  T.  Y.  Greet,  Bideford. 
Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 


show  fowls,  for  they  arrived  so  thoroughly  prostrate  as  to  be 
unable  to  stand  even  for  a  moment.  Baskets  cannot  be  too  aiiy 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  Show  itself  was  limited  as  regards  numbers,  but  the 
majoritv  of  the  poultry  were  very  superior  specimens.  The 
Oame  fowl  were  unquestionably  very  nne,  the  major  portion 
being  in  really  good  plumage.  The  Golden  Polands  and  Xro. 
FUche  fowls  were  capitally  snown,  as  was  also  one  of  the  best 
pairs  of  perfecUy  white  Guinea  fowls  ever  exhibited.  Dorkinge 
were  very  large  well-grown  specimens,  but  dropping  fast  into 
moult.  Cochins  were  not  eqtud  in  quality  to  those  of  former 
years,  and  the  same  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  flam- 
burghs  and  Game  Bantams,  Good  Silver-laoed  Sebrights  and^ 
Black  Bantams  were  respectively  the  winners  in  the  division, 
appointed  for  them.  The  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Bouen  Ducklings 
were  of  a  very  superior  character.  The  Dark  Brahmas  were 
ahio  very  fair,  but  the  Light-feathered  ones  were  exceedingly 
poor.  A  small  but  really  sood  coUeotion  of  Pigeons  appeared 
to  be  very  popular  with  visitors. 

The  arrangements  in  the  Show  tent  for  the  poultry  were  well 
managed ;  in  fact,  it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  poultry 
tent  was  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  spot  in  the  whole 
exhibition  field.  The  attendance  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
Judges  were  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  of 
Birmingham. 


DoBBONM  —1.  W.  Roe,  Newark.  9,  T.  V.  A.  Banaby,  Newark.  9.  W.  Barrtr* 
-  .   he  I  "■*^*       "■*  '^ 

I.'— LT.'LleTesley,lfiastgate.  9tW.  Harrey.   S|W. 
Bbabmas —l,JW.JL  Gamer,  Bonni.   9,  w.  Whitley.   S,W.Banrey. 


3<>cHis8.— L T. IdeTesley/Eastgate.  9tW.  Harrey. 

1,  W.  B.  Gamer,  Bonra.   9,  w.  Whlder 
PoLAHDS.— 1.  W.  Barrsy.   9.  J.  M.  FroeUir.  BnlL 


lW.  WhiUey, 


FOLAHDs.— 1,  w.  Barrsy.   9.  J.  M.  Ftoeter.  HnU. 

Fbbngh  —1  and  Extra,  Bot.  N.  J.  Bidlay,  Newbnry.   9,  W.  Harrey.  9,  Mrs. 
Oroes,  Brigg. 
Gak a  —i  and  9.  C.  Gbaloner,  Whitwell.   9  and  e,  J.  Pearee^  Starton. 
Spabish.— I  and  Extra,  J.  Powell,  Bradford. 
BAMBUBaHs  —1,  J.  Waters,  Blsham.  9.  J.  Smith,  Unoolo. 
Gak  a  Baktams.— I.  B.  B.  Dnekerlng.  Morthorpe.   1  A.  Oarflt 
Bamtams.-!,  J.  M.  Prootor.   9,  B.  H.  Ashton,  Mottram.    he,  J.  Blgar.   «■, 

Abt  Vabibtt.— Codt— 1,  C.  Chsloner,  Whitwell  (Gamey.  9,  O.  E.  Cresswell, 
Bacshot  (White  CoohiB|.  9,  B.  M.  Jnliaa,  Bnll  (Game).  *e.  Bar.  N.  J.  Bidlsy 
(Wrhito  LegnomL 

GBB8B-i.J.£ 

Btott,  Preston. 


.  Bepworth,  D<meaater.   9,  T.  M.  Derry,  Gedaey.  9,  B.  H. 


DDoxs.-ilylet6ttry.— 1,  E.  Kendriek. Jan.,  UohfteM.  9.  J.  Homsby.  Grantfaaaaw 

"■    -     •  a.    ji,E.fc«  *  •  • ' •- 

r.N-J-i 

E.  Kendriok,  Jan.,  Lichfield. 


BoiMfi  — 1,  8.  H.  Stott  Preston.    %  B. 

TuBKBTs.— 1  and  ttxt'a.  KeT.  N.  J.  Bidley. 


lendriok.   9,  WTHntton,  Oainsborongh. 
9,  M.  Kew,  MarAet  Orerton.    he. 


Gdimba  Fowls  —1,  u.  E.  CreasweU.   9,  No  Competition. 

Sblluo  Class.—!.  B.  E.  Dnekerlng  Northorpe  (Blaok-breasted  Rsd).  i, 
T.  F.A  Bnmaby,  Newark  (Cr«Te-coBnr)b   B.J   Waters. 

PiOBOMs.— Carriers  —1.  W  Harrey.  9,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham,  he,  J. 
Elgsr.  i^ttter.-i.  W.  Harrey.  9,  H.  Taidley.  Tumbler$,-l,  B.  Yardley.  %, 
W.  Barrey.  he,A,B  Donglas.  Booaslow.  Any  other  variety,— I,  B.  Yaidley, 
9,  W.  Harrey.    he,  J.  Elgar  (White  and  Bine  Faniails). 

EzTBA.— 1,  E.  G.  Fane,  Grantham. 


GAINSBOROUGH  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Fob  many  years  the  heat  of  the  weather  has  not  been  so  great 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Ghunsborough  Show.  The  sole 
motive  of  allusion  to  this  fact  is,  that  it  leads  to  a  subject  of 
vital  interest  to  the  owners  of  first-class  exhibition  biros.  It 
appears  that  two  valuable  specimens,  an  American  Turkey  cock 
and  a  fowl  of  great  size,  the  latter  exhibited  by  the  owner  under 
the  name  of  *'  Fookein,"  were  both  found  dead  when  received 
at  Gainsborough.  It  should  be  remembered  by  exhibitors  that 
though  travemng  baakets  closely  covered  with  thick  canvas 
are  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  poultry  in  winter,  or  even  in 
ordinary  weather,  yet  during  times  of  great  heat,  and  the  day 
oppressively  sultry,  if  sach  baskets  are  (as  usual)  packed  closely 
in  a  horse-box  on  the  railwav,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  plen^ 
thoroughly  exhausted  on  uieir  arrival,  and  some  dead.  It  is 
but  just  to  remark,  had  it  not  been  for  the  careful  and  prompt 
attention  of  those  naving  the  management  of  the  poultry  tent, 
several  other  pens  of  poultry  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  as 


GAINSBOROUGH  CAGE  BIRD  AND  RABBIT 

SHOW. 
As  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show  was  this  year 
held  at  Gainsborough,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  poultry  and 
Pigeons,  the  Qainsborough  Society  waived  their  claim  in  favour 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  held  only  a  floral  fete,  gala,  and 
bird  and  Babbit  Show,  at  which  the  prizes  were  but  small  and 
the  classes  somewhat  limited.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the 
Babbit  section  the  entries  were  not  numerous,  though  some  ol 
the  classes  of  Cage  Birds  were  well  represented. 

First  in  the  section  to  which  we  refer  was  a  class  for  Yellow 
Canaries,  the  first  prize  for  which  was  borne  off  by  a  nice  Norwich, 
the  second  being;  also  taken  by  that  variety ;  in  Buffs  the  Nor- 
wich fancy  was  likewise  to  the  front.  In  Green  or  Variegated 
the  first  was  a  Jonque  Norwich,  which  was  the  best  of  these  three 
sections ;  the  second  prize  going  to  a  Yellow-marked  bird,  and 
an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  a  very  handsome  Cinnamon  nest- 
ling, which  through  some  mistake  was  placed  in  the  wrong  class. 
An  almost  perfect  Golden  bird  stood  first  in  the  Lizard  class — 
in  fact  such  a  bird  as  is  rarely  seen ;  and  the  second-prize  bird 
was  a  Buff,  also  of  fair  quality.  The  Goldfinches  and  Linnets, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  this  part  of  the  country,  were  well 
shown,  in  nice  plumage,  and  very  tame,  and  the  Parrots  and 
Parraquets  also  in  good  feather.  Li  the  Variety  class  a  pair  of 
Love  Birds  stood  first,  with  a  Thrush  of  this  year  second ;  and 
a  Brambling  or  Mountain  Finch  was  highly  commended. 

In  Lop-eared  B4ibbits  only  the  winners  were  noticeable.  In 
bucks  the  first  prize  went  to  a  Black-and-white  211  inches  by 
4i  in  ear,  and  the  second  to  a  light  Tortoiseshell  211  inches  by 
4i.  The  does  were,  first  a  splendid  Tortoiseshell  214  inches 
by  41,  and  second  a  Fawn  21|  inches  by  4|.  The  EEimalayana 
were  all  good  specimens,  and  the  heaviest  Babbit  weighed 
144  lbs.,  the  second  being  13  lbs.  12  ozs.  in  weight. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Show  the  visitors  were  not  so  numerous 
as  we  could  have  desired,  but  we  hope  to  hear  better  reports  of 
the  second  day. 

GAGE  BIBDS. 
Cavabxbs.— FeZIow.— 1,  G.  Baynor,  Oainsoorengh.    9,  F.  B.  GiUing^  Worksop. 
Jke,  T.  Green.  Oainsborongh :  k   M.  Bnrton,  Gainsborongh.    Bvff.—i,  W.  HiU, 
Gainsborongh.  2,  T.  Green,  he,  G.  Bayner ;  A.  Bnrkiti  Gainsbi  ^  --  •' 


Bnrtoa.    Qreen  or  Variegatedj—l,  W.  Bill.   9;  T.  Green,   he, 


kboron^  e,F.lC 
e,  G.  Bayner;  T. 
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Orsen;  B.  Wykes;  Oaintboroiigb ;  P.M.  Burton;  J.  Vorrest.  Oaintboroiwh. 

Oold  or  8Uv«r$pangUd  Lizard.— ^  and  he,  W.  Hill.   «,  '^  » 

Got  sniios.— 1.  O.  Bavner.   t,  W  Temperton,  Binl 


€ oM  or 8Uv«r$pangUd Lizard.— ^  and  te.  W. Hill.   1.  G. Bayna 
Got  sniios.— 1.  O.  Baynw.   1,  W  Temperton,  Bimham.  Bawtjy. 
LiXKSTt.— 1,  T.  Kirk,  Bomham,  Bairtr/.    %  W.  Temperton.    ho,  T.  Oieen ; 


J.  Boyea.  Bpwortli. 

Pabbot.— 1.  T  King,  Oainiboroosh.  I,  A.  Klik.  Oaiuboreiigh.  he,  W.  Ander- 
son, Gaiseborongh. 


PAUtoAiTBT.— 1 .  J.  Bloom,  Gainsborough,    f ,  J.  Tait,  Oalneboroiigh. 
A«i  msBVABmT-l,J.King(LoTe  Birts).   S,  J  L<     -      -^ 
CShnakh   ^  Mrs.  Forreat,  Gainaboroagh  (Vrench  Ghat). 


JL  J  Landio,  Gidnaboroogh 


TUmm,—Lojy-eared—Buek.''l  and  §,  Shaw  ft  Allison,  fibeffleld.  he,  J. 
Hamum,  Gainaborongh.  Doe.— I  and  I,  Shaw  ft  Alliton.  Himalayan.— Buck 
or  i^M.-!. 8  Ball.  Bradford.  %.  S.  J.  Hnieon,  BoU.  he,  8.  BaU,  Bradford:  G. 
Apoleby,  Bast  Betford;  F.  Ledg«r,  Fast  Betford.  Heaviiet  Buek  orDoe.— 
1,  lySss  E.  Booth,  Gainabonmgh.  %  W.  Anderson,  Gainsborough.  Extra.— 
e*f,D.8.MaeJM7. 


BRAMLEY  POULTRY,    PIGEON,  AND  RABBIT 
SHOW. 

The  Bchedale  of  prizes  offered  was  a  slight  improyement 
upon  that  of  last  year,  and  the  increase  of  entries  fully  answered 
the  expectations  of  tne  Society.  The  specimens  were  placed 
under  a  lig:ht  and  airy  tent,  in  which  ample  shade  from  the 
almost  tropical  s^n  was  foand  for  large  numbers  of  yisitors. 
The  pens  used  were  those  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
Inrds  and  Babbits  were  well  fed  and  attended  to  with  water. 

Of  Sp^niah,  two  nens  were  extremely  fine  in  quality  of  face 
mnd  drop,  bat  tiie  tnird  pen  proved  coarse,  and  the  cook's  face 
was  almost  red.  Oochins  were  but  a  poor  lot,  and  the  birds  in 
two  of  the  pens  had  badly  diseased  feet ;  the  winners  were  Buffs. 
BmhrnaSf  which  were  all  of  the  Dark  yariety,  were  yery  much 
better,  and  may  be  termed  a  fair  lot.  Bed  Game  were  but  poor 
as  a  class,  though  the  cock  in  the  first-prize  pen  and  the  hen  in 
the  highly- commended  |>en  were  fine  birds ;  the  chance  of  the 
latter,  howeyer,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  cock,  which,  in 
addition  to  being  bad  in  colour,  was  both  duck-footed  and  un- 
sound in  feet.  The  second  prize  went  to  Black-breasted  Beds, 
bat  in  bad  feather.  In  Game,  any  other  yariety,  there  was  no 
entry.  Poliah  were  good  in  all  particulars,  and  aU  of  the  Golden 
variety.  Hamburghs  had  fiye  classes;  the  entries  were  not 
numerous,  but  the  lot  was  almost  uniformly  good.  In  Bed 
Game  Bantanu,  chickens  in  full  feather  won  both  prizes ;  an 
adult  pen,  which  was  highly  commended,  was  also  yery  good. 
In  tiie  variety  class  for  Game,  Piles  were  first  and  second,  no 
others  being  worthy  of  notice.  In  Black  Bantams,  the  first 
prize  went  to  a  yery  neat  pair,  although  the  cock's  comb  was 
rather  large.  The  second-prize  pair  were  neater  in  head,  but 
not  so  small,  and  good  in  style.  White  Bantams  were  first  in 
ttie  next  class,  and  Silyer  Sebrights  second.  Ducks ,  Bouen  or 
Aylesbury,  were  a  grand  class.  In  the  Variety  class,  which  was 
very  attractiye,  Ea-^arkas  stood  first  and  Pintail  second. 

There  was  one  class  for  chickens^  in  which  some  good  and 
forwwrd  specimens  of  several  yarieties  were  shown,  and  many 
-were  noticed,  Spanish  of  great  promise  being  first,  and  fine 
White  Cochins  second.  In  the  Variety  class  a  capital  pair  of 
Orey  Dorkings  were  first  and  Guinea  Fowls  second.  In  the 
Selling  class  the  first  prize  went  to  Light  Brahmas  and  the 
second  to  Spanish.  The  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Beldon  with 
Spanish  fowls. 

Pigeoru  were  more  numerous  than  the  poultry,  and  through- 
out the  classes  the  birds  were  yery  good  in  quality,  although 
some  were  to  a  certain  extent  failing  in  feather ;  but  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  seyeral  pens  were  empty  on  account  of  some  delay 
in  the  transit.  Carriers  were  first  on  the  list,  the  first-prize 
bird  being  a  capital  young  Black  cock,  and  the  second  a  bun, 
good  in  wattle  and  eye,  but  rather  crowded  in  head.  Pouters 
were  a  pretty  evea  lot ;  the  first  prize  went  to  a  Bed  and  the 
second  to  a  White  cock,  being  large  birds  and  in  good  show. 
Dragoons  came  next,  both  winners  oeing  Blues ;  the  first  prize 
went  to  a  particularly  well-shown  pair.  Of  English  Owls  there 
were  but  two  pairs  really  in  competition,  the  rest  beinar  either 
in  bad  feather  or  half-bred  foreign,  a  fault  not  to  be  admitted 
now  that  the  class  is  well  supported  with  birds  of  the  old 
English  type.  The  first-prize  Turbits  were  Blues,  spike- 
erowned,  and  full  of  character,  but  foul  on  the  thighs,  the 
seoond  being  yery  good  shell-crowned  Beds,  but  out  of  feather. 
Jacobins  were  yery  good  in  all  particulars,  and  the  first  place 
was  taken  by  Beds,  the  second  by  Blacks.  The  winning 
Trompeters  were  of  the  foreign  yariety ;  Mottles  first  and  cup, 
and  Blacks  second.  Tumblers  were  mostly  Bed  Mottles  in  the 
Iiong-&used  class,  the  winners  in  both  cases  being  nearly  perfect 
birds  of  that  yariety.  In  Short-faces  both  pairs  were  Almonds, 
good  in  head  properties,  and  well  broken  in  markings.  Fantails 
were  a  beautiful  lot,  and  an  extra  prize  was  offered  for  this 
variety,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Loyersedge  with  an  exquisite 
X>air.  Barbs  were  good,  and  both  prizes  were  won  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  the  first  with  Blacks  ana  the  second  with  Duns.  In 
Long-foced  Antwerps  the  winners  were  Bed  Chequers,  and  in 
Short-faces  capital  Silver  Duns  were  first  and  Bed  Chequers 
second.  There  were  some  bold  birds  in  the  single  Antwerps 
—4>irds  that  seemed  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  flight. 


and  the  prizes  were  giyen  to  a  Bed  first  and  a  Blue  Chequer 
second.  In  the  Variety  class  the  first  prize  went  to  Spangled 
Ice,  the  second  to  Nuns,  both  pairs  being  very  handsome. 

The  Selling  class  contained  some  very  costly  birds,  which  we 
doubt  not  would  be  seemed  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 
Tne  first  honours  were  taken  by  an  Almond  cock,  and  the  seoond 
position  by  a  Black  Swallow. 

Lop-eared  Babbits  came  next,  and  the  measurement  was 
tolerably  good,  but  the  heat  seemed  to  affect  some  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  had  not  it  been  for  this  the  order  of  the  winners 
would,  in  our  opinion,  haye  been  reyersed.  The  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Grey-and-white,  21  inches  by  4}  in  ear-measurement ; 
and  the  second-prize,  Fawn-and-white,  20  inches  by  4i,  was 
larger  than  the  first-named.  Silver-Grey  were  good  in  fur,  and 
almost  uniform  in  colour,  as  well  as  of  good  size,  and  the  pretty 
Himalayans  left  little  to  oe  desired  in  point  of  colour  and  mark- 
ing. The  Variety  class  contained  capital  specimens  of  the 
Angora,  which  stood  first ;  a  handsome  Black-and-white  speci- 
men of  Dutch  was  second,  and  a  Belgian  Hare  Babbit,  which  in 
point  of  fur  might  easily  haye  been  taken  by  a  noyice  for  a 
common  Hare. 

We  published  the  names  of  the  Judges  and  prizetakers  last 
week. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  FOR  DESTROYING  PARASITES 


ON  FOWLS. 


In  the  Journal  of  July  17th,  page  58,  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Wright's  "Illustrated  Poultry  Book' 
mends  for  ohickeus  a  few  dustings  witE  a  very  few  drops  of 


page  70],  recom- 


carbolic  acid  mixed  with  powdered  brimstone  when  they  require 
purifying.  Let  me  recommend  all  poultry  managers  to  let  car- 
bolic acid  alone,  and  only  use  brimstone,  as  I  have  seen  the 
effect  of  the  former  on  a  dog.  A  yery  little  carbolic  acid  had 
been  put  in  his  bath,  and  the  effect  was  most  alarming.  The 
dog  could  not  stand  after  it.  and  not  till  sweet  oil  had  been 
applied  to  him  both  externally  and  internally  did  he  begin  to 
recover  from  the  sort  of  fit  he  was  in.  Therefore,  let  no  one 
try  it  without  knowing  exactly  the  proportion  that  may  be  used 
saiely. — ^Bewabe. 


TO  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETIES— PROPOSED 
PIGEON   SHOW. 

In  answer  to  the  able  letter  in  your  last  is'bue  from  "  A.,"  I 
must  say  a  few  words.  The  Northern  Counties  Columbarian 
Society  (Manchester)  some  weeks  ago  issued  a  challenge  in  your 
valuable  columns  to  any  Columbarian  Society  to  have  a  friendly 
meeting,  giving eyery  Columbarian  Society  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  chance  of  challenging,  or  accepting  the 
challenge  laid  down.  This  challenge  still  remains  open,  and  I 
trust  some  steps  may  soon  be  taken  in  order  that  two  societies 
ma^  meet.  I  haye  written  very  fully  to  two  societies  on  tiie 
subject  of  a  friendly  rivi^ry,  and  therefore  am  not  anxious  now 
to  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter,  but  in  conclusion  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  the  prize  list  "A."  proposes,  and 
think  the  first  show  ought  to  be  neld  in  the  town  from  which 
the  challenge  emanates.  The  return  show  might  be  held  in  the 
acceptor's  town ;  and  as  the  object  of  a  Columbarian  Society  is 
to  improve  the  breed  of  Pigeons,  and  not  to  promote  financial 
speculations  among  exhibitors,  money  prizes  snould  be  entirely 
omitted. -^  Pbesidbnt   of   thb  Nobthebn    Counties  Coi.nx- 

BASILS  SOCIETT  (MaNCHESTEB). 


POINT   CUPS  FOR  PIGEONS. 

When  I  promised  my  next  should  be  on  the  point  cup  ques- 
tion, I  did  not  expect  to  be  so  long  in  giying  my  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  giye  Mr.  Maynard  eyery  credit  for 
his  excellent  letter  of  May  the  16th  on  the  subject,  for  he  proves 
yery  feasibly  how  wrong  it  is  of  committees  to  give  cups  to  be 
so  competed  for,  as  they  encourage  the  dishonourable  system  of 
borrowmg,  and  end  in  (as  Mr.  Maynard  obseryes)  disappointing 
purchasers,  who  are  led  to  belieye  that  the  birds  at  home  are  the 
same  strain.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  practice. 
I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  fact  that  generally  where  a  point 
cup  is  giyen  there  are  not  more  entries  than  there  would  other- 
wise have  been ;  yet  not  always  in  such  cases  of  abundance  is 
it  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  point  cup ;  for  money  prizes,  class 
cups  and  medals,  and  the  appointment  of  good  judges,  have 
far  more  power  over  small  exhibitors  than  the  siiht  of  a  cup 
as  a  present  to  one  of  the  largest  exhibitors.  When  a  priie 
list  has  been  got  upj  everything  considered  to  please  small  ex- 
hibitors, it  is  a  certainty  that  the  large  ones  will  enter  as  well, 
and  that  there  must  be  all  that  committees  could  wish  for. 
Committees  must  not  overlook  a  fact  yery  perceptible  at  shows 
now-a-days.  that  fanciers  are  much  more  wide-awake  tlu|n  a  few 
years  ago ;  for  the  question  seems  now  to  be,  "  If  I  oannotborrow 
so-and-so's  birds  it  will  be  of  no  use  trying  to  win  the  cup  with 
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my  own  few  breod«,  as  tiia  ihree-deok  iwoapers  will  be  ihere 
and  wluift  ohanoes  have  I  ?  So  I  aluJl  tee  what  other  shows, 
there  are  on  the  same  date."  Sooh  is  the  qaeBtion  with  maii^  a 
would-he  ezhibifcor.  There  is  also  a  highminded  kind  ol  fancier 
who  would  scorn  to  possess  a  oup  won  by  the  aid  of  birds  other 
than  his  own,  for  his  oonscienoe  would  never  allow  him  to  be 
proud  of  saoh  a  cup,  as  he  woiild  feel  that  it  was  not  all  his  own. 
However,  the  question  is  whether  a  point  oup  makes  a  show 
really  a  financial  suooess,  and  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  ex- 
hibitors ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  does  not,  aad  Ur 
from  it,  for  it  is  discouraging  to  exhibiting  fanciers,  and  disgusts 
the  fancy  at  large;  and  if  any  committee  dispute  my  statement, 
there  need  onlv  be  a  voting  paper  sent  out  to  all  exhibitoM,  and 
the  result  would  prove  how  few  there  are  in  favour  of  the  point 
caps.— Imfabtiax*. 

FRUIT  IN  TIN  CANS. 
Thb  Boston  Jourrtal  of  Ohemistry  says  : — The  impression  pre- 
vails among  those  who  use  freely  fruits  which  are  put  up  in  tin 
cans  that  tney  are  injured  thereby,  and  this  impression  is  in 
many  cases  correct.  We  have  long  contended  that  all  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  stored  in  glass,  and  that  no  metal 
of  any  kind  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  them.  All  fruits 
contain  more  or  less  of  vegetable  acids,  and  others  that  are 
highly  corrosive  are  often  formed  by  fermentation,  and  the 
metallic  vessels  are  considerably  acted  upon.  Tin  cans  are  held 
'together  by  solder,  an  alloy  into  which  lead  enters  largely.  This 
metal  is  easily  corroded  by  vegetable  acids,  and  poisonous  salts 
are  formed.  Undoubtedly  numy  persons  are  greatly  injured  by 
eating  Tomatoes,  Peaches,  &c.,  which  have  been  placed  in  tin 
cans,  and  we  advise  all  our  friends  who  contemplate  putting  up 
fruit  to  use  only  glass  jars  for  the  purpose. 


CUB  WSTTEB  BOX. 

Poui.ntT<KEKraffo  loa  Paonr  (ChUlM).-~What  ia  70V  spaoe,  and  how  to 
it  ooTered?  Is  U  pUntoA,  or  to  it  grass,  or  to  U  sand?  Fbwto  an  not  so 
amenable  to  pre-arraagements  as  it  to  sometimes  wished,  and  that  wfaieh 
looks  easy  on  paper  ia  found  impossible  in  praotioe.  We  advise  yon  to  start 
on  a  smaller  soale.  We  believe  in  your  neighbourhood  there  is  a  good  sale 
for  eggs  daring  the  summer  and  early  aatomo.  You  may  depend  on  them, 
bat  if  yonr  hens  are  oonAnad  they  will  not  lay  as  maay  as  if  they  were  at 
liberty.  For  that  market  yon  should  keep  some  non-sit^era— say  Creve-Ooeurs ; 
for  yoar  ohiekens,  Dorkings.  Ton  most  Know  what  the  consomption  will  be  in 
your  neighbouriiood.  It  any  bo,  aa  yoa  say,  one  thoasand  per  mootb,  bat  we 
do  not  think  they  will  bring  yoa  6«.  per  eoaple  after  Jaly.  We  have  oar  mis- 
givings about  artifleial  reuing.  It  is  vexy  easy  to  hatch,  but  dlffloolt  to 
rear,  and  yoa  should,  therefore,  have'  hens  to  oome  off  when  yoa  are  hatching, 
and  thus  contrive  to  m^e  a  hen  take  from  twenty  to  thirty  chickens.  They 
must  have  a  ran.  Ohtokens  cannot  be  reared  to  eonftnement.  They  mniit  be 
weU  fed  from  the  tinae  of  haiohing,  and  ahoald  then  bo  fit  to  kiU  at  from 
fourteen  to  sixtoen  weeks.  They  will  nover  fatten  in  such  a  place  as  yon 
desoribe,  with  food  alw^s  before  them.  They  should  be  fed  four  times  per 
day  on  soft  food,  and  it  would  pay  to  put  up  a  few  and  feed  as  peokerH, 
making  them  rather  better.  Oar  advice  on  the  whole  to  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale,  and  to  tiy  to  produce  yoar  chickens  eaclier,  as  they  will  be  worth 
more. 

PoLAiVD  Hsu  SrrFiNO  (B.).~-We  are  maeh  obliged  for  theinteferting  fact 
you  send  to  as.  It  was  (mrious  to  hear  of  a  Poland  hen  sitting,  still  mcxe  to 
Und  bar  a  good  mother;  but  having  dosM  so  three  years  in  sneoeaaton,  it  to  a 
aeeond  natore  with  her. 

Dasx  Bbahmas  wmz  DisnEXDaD  Obops  {A.  H.  0.).— Wo  koop  a  toigo 
number  of  Brahmas,  and  know  nothing  of  the  disease  you  mention.  They 
have  looee  crops  sometimes,  but  th^  do  not  die  of  it.  We  hold  them  up  ^ 
the  legs  till  the  crops  are  quite  empty,  then  shut  them  op,  giving  them  but 
little  food,  and  that  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities,  ta  very  bad  cases  wo 
give  water  with  a  preparation  of  alum  in  it.  Thoy  have  a  vety  small  quan- 
tity three  times  per  day,  and  generally  recover  after  a  few  days.  We  cannot 
think  your  birds  have  died  from  crop  dtoease. 

ExHiBirnvo  DoaKnios  (7.  C.  B.).— Whenever  two  birds  are  to  be  shown 
together  they  should  be  used  together,  or  it  to  likely  when  in  a  small  pen 
thsy  will  disagree,  and  disiignre  eaeh  other,  destroying  all  hope  of  saoeess. 
Tom  the  bird  oat  when  he  comes  home,  and  he  will  soon  be  at  hosM  again. 
We  do  not  think  it  woaid  answer  to  operate  on  the  eiop.  Let  her  alone.  It 
is  rather  an  eyesore,  bat  the  hen  to  not  injored  by  it  as  to  her  atiUty.  We 
know  no  one  who  undertakes  a  poaltry  pott  wiorten.    Be  yoar  own  operator. 

BsAsniG  Tovne  Phbasaitis  (OroiiA'rii).— YoowUlhave  no  diffloaity  what- 
ever in  keeping  your  Pheasants.  The^  have  arrived  at  an  age  when  they 
eaase  no  trouble.  Tou  must  endose  a  place,  on  grass  if  possible,  about 
80  feet  by  SO,  with  hurdles  made  of  sj^t  flr  or  other  wood.  The  hurdles 
ahoald  be  14  feet  high,  and  the  toths  forming  them  1  inch  apart.  They 
should  be  fastened  to  upright  poles,  to  which  they  should  be  attaohed.  Tfato 
to  aU  that  to  necessary,  as  the  binto  reqnire  no  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  in 
■aoh  a  plaee  ten  Pheasants  may  be  kq^t  as  long  as  it  to  wished.  Their  food 
ahoald  be  barley.  It  to  necessary  to  cut  one  wing  before  tiiey  are  put  in 
such  a  pen ;  and  as  it  may  be  desirabto  to  torn  some  out,  and  to  keep  in 
others,  you  shoold  select  the  best  and  strongest,  cut  their  wings,  and  pat 
them  in.  Let  the  others  fly  away  as  soon  as  they  wilL  As  a  rate,  they  take 
to  XBoating  in  the  hedges,  they  go  higher  and  higher  till  tbsy  reach  the  trees; 
in  the  same  way  they  become  leas  panotual  at  feeding  time,  till  they  absent 
themselves  altogether.  If  yoa  keep  only  f oar  birds  you  will  require  a  pen 
only  half  the  stoe  of  that  we  have  mentioned.  Tou  may  ohMige  their  food  at 
times  by  giving  Indian  com  or  dough  made  of  barleymeal,  and  slaked  with 
milk  or  water.    They  should  have  fresh  water  always  by  them. 

IfuD  Bath  (W.  8.).—ka  a  rule  we  find  rain,  dew,  and  the  fluent  up- 
setting of  the  water  vesseto  generally  supply  all  that  to  requisite  in  the  way  of 


Wo  aM,how«veK,  always  glad  to  lesaa,  and  win  try  yoar  ptoD.    Wo 
tothofl      " 


have  sent  your  other  question  to  the  gsotloman  yoa 

Abtichqkb  BorroMS  to  Kssp  (^moleur,  Cirsiwcstor).— Boil  year  arti- 
chokes till  you  can  pull  otf  all  the  leaves,  and  thnraoghly  dear  the  bottom ; 
Eat  them  into  salt  and  water  for  an  hour ;  then  take  them  oat,  and  lay  them 
1  a  cloth  to  drain.  Wben  they  are  dzy  pat  them  into  torge,  wide-monthed 
glasses,  with  a  Uttto  mace  and  sUoed  nutmeg  between,  and  All  up  with  dLstiUed 
vinegar ;  oovsr  thom  with  mutton  fat  melted,  and  tio  down  with  toother  or 
bladder.  

M£TBOBOIiO(HOAL  0BSERVi.TI0N8, 

Oaudsr  fiQUAaa,  Loitdoh. 

Lai  51"  82'  40*  W. ;  liong.  0°  y  Q*  W. ;  Altitude  111  faet. 


Date.  ,                        9  a.m. 

In  thb  Dat. 
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II 
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1 

Jnlj.  ,|||S 

Dry. 
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In     1   On 

sun.   [grass 
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^n 

Sat.  86 
Sua.  a? 
Mo.  28 
Ta.  29 

Tnches. 
29.911 
tMtO 
80.040 
29968 
29.»9 
80.018 
29.971 

65.8 
70.1 
04.6 
680 
68.9 
61.1 

?n- 

67.9 
61.9 
61.6 
876 
67.0 
68.7 

8. 

W. 

W. 
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8.E. 

Si 
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68.4 

61.6 
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81.8 
78.4 
74.8 
74.0 
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S3- 

68.1 
68.9 
66.4 
6tO 
61.6 
48.4 

66.4 
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123  6 

1VS8 
12U 

60.9 
16  8 
64  2 

60.0 
49  5 
466 

Ija. 

o.me 
6.U0 

Momm 

2M9t 

66je 

<L0 

66.8 

7t8 

M6.7 

6S.6  ; 

0.169 

28kd.— As  bright  as  yesterday  (the  warmest  day  of  the  season),  but  tempera- 
ture moderated  by  a  cool  breeze;  frequent  lightning  in  E.N.K.  from. 
10  r.x. 

24th.— ▲notfaer  bcilliant  dar*  bat  much  cooler,  the  wind  at  times  being  vexj 
strong ;  rather  stoim-like  in  the  evening. 

25th. — ^Mjrnmg  fine  with  pleasant  breeze;  afternoon  floe,  bat  with  more 
wind;  storm-like  between  4  and  5  p.m.  ;  floe  night. 

96th.— Ball  morning,  slight  rain  till  noon ;  fine  afternoon  and  orening. 

27th.— Fair  bat  doady  morning,  &ie  by  11  a.x.  ;  oeoasiocial  showers  daring 
the  afternoon ;  heavy  rain  for  short  time  about  ft.46  p.m.  ;  floe  star- 
light night. 

28th.— Lovely  morning,  bright,  yet  cool;  rather  cloudy  at  noon;  fine  after- 
noon and  evening. 

29th.— Hazy  earl^,  bot  soon  cloailng  off;  oloady  at  noon,  and  ralher  so  at 
Intervals  daring  the  day. 
Air  temperataro  very  nearly  the  same  as  last  week,  bat  that  of  the  earth. 

much  higher,  owing  Jointly  to  time  being  required  for  heat  to  penetrate  even 

1  foot  of  soil,  and  to  the  mflaence  of  the  oool  breezes  not  having  any  (or,  at 

any  rate,  any  apprectoble)  effect  on  earth  temperature. — G.  J.  Stmoks. 


OOVBHT  OABDEK  MAEKBT.— JuLT  80. 
The  supply  is  well  kept  up,  and  business  generally  is  sound  and  good,  last 
week's  rates  being  fully  maintained  with  one  or  two  slight  exoeptiooa. 


Apptos 

.  1  store 
..  dos. 
..  ^\b. 
bushel 
.  i  sieve 
...   do. 
....doa. 
....   lb. 

lb. 

.  qasrt 

lb. 

..  ^100 
...each 

a. 

o'to^ 

0    10 

0    14 

0     8 

d.    s. 
0to6 
0     6 
0     8 
0     6 
0     6 
9     1 
0     1 
0     0 
6     0 
0     6 

I  I 

8     0 

0     0 
0     0 
8     0 
6     0 
8      0 
0     4 
6     0 
0      2 

d. 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
6 

0 
0 

SI 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

JIT. 
Ualberries ^Ib. 

s.d. 

0    «t 
8    0 
6    0 
16    0 

11 

8    0 
0    0 
0    0 

e  4 
0  4 

8    0 
2    0 

s.d. 

II' 

s.d. 
00  0 

Apricots 

Nectarines dos. 

15    0 

Onemee 

Obestauts 

GurranU 

Black 

FiSrts.'.V*.'.'.'.'.*.' 
„    Cobs.. 

Oranges r  106 

Peaohes  '.....dos. 

Pears,  kitchen aoz. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plams i  sieve 

Quinces doz. 

Raspberries lb. 

16    0 

8<J    0 
0    0 
6    0 
6    0 
e  0 

0  0 

1  0 

Orapes,  hothouse 
Lemons. ..« 

Strawbarrtea l**  lb. 

Walaals buihel 

1    6 

12    U 

Melons 

ditto  .  .         .     ^100 

2    6 

ArUehokes 

...  doa. 

'ABLXf. 

Mustard  &  Gresa..pannet 

Onions baahel 

piokUng qaaH 

Parsley  per  doa.  bonches 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bashel 

s.d. 

4>4    0 

iS^*".'!'::: 

Bxoocoli 

...Tf^lOO 

.'i  sieve 
...  doa 
handle 
..   dos. 

.  vioo 
.bench 

bitndfe 
Duaehee 
..  eaeh 
...  doz. 
...  doa. 

0  0 
6    0 
6    0 
4    • 

1  0 

Cabbage 

1    0 
9   0 

Ovrots 

Kidney do. 

0    0 

Gaaliflower 

Celery 

Ccrieworts..  dos.1 

BoanX. . . ...v.'. .'.  do. 

Radishes.,   doa.  banches 
Bhnbarb huutile 

0  0 

1  0 
1   0 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Seorzonera bundle 

Sea-kale bActot 

1    6 

0    0 
0    6 

Funnel 

.  bonch 
....   lb. 

0    0 

Oariio 

Shallots lo. 

0    0 

Herbs 

..banch 
handle 
bunch 

...dos. 

Spinach bushel 

S    0 

Horseradish 

-eeks 

I^iettoee.. 

Tomattes  doz. 

Taralps bonch 

Vefceuble  Harrows 

8    0 
0    0 
0   8 

POULTRY  MABKBT.— July  90. 
LoNiMN  is  fast  going  out  of  town,  and  the  trade  feels  the  effect  of  it.  Prices 
are  falling,  and  the  demand  for  goods  of  high  quality  booomes  daily  less. 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

Large  Fowls   6    0  to  5  6 

SmaUerditto  4    0  4  6 

Chtokeas  2   C  2  6 

Goslings    6    0  7  0 

OreenOeese   0   0  0  0 

Daoklinga    2   9  8  0 


s.  d,  s.  d. 

Pheasants    0   OtoO   0 

Partridg«8    0   0  0   0 

Hares     0   0  0   0 

Babbits 16  16 

Wild  ditto 0   9  0  10 

Pigeons 0   9  0  10 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week. 

AUGUST  7-18, 1878. 

ATerage  Temtera-   Kalnlnl     Son 
tnrenearLonaon.   48  years.    Bises 

Sob 
Sets. 

Moon 
BUes 

ICOOB 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Oloek     Day 

before  \     it 

Sua.    lYeAF 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 

u 

Th 

F 

8 

Sun 

H 

Tu 

W 

Qmre  Hortieattiual  Show. 

9  Sottoay  ArrEB  Twottt. 
Half- Quarter  Day. 

OlJ>  liAXMAa  DAT. 

74.6 
74.9 
75.1 
758 
75.1 
74.6 

49.4 
49.6 
51.9 
50.7 
60.6 

flao 

Mean. 
62.7 
61.9 
62.2 
68.5 
63.2 
6i.8 
62.8 

Dajs. 

18 
16 
19 
20 
16 
19 

m.     h 
85af4 
86      4 
8S      4 
89      4 
41      4 
48      4 
44      4 

m.     h. 
86«I7 
84      7 
82     7 
81      7 
29      7 
27     7 
25      7 

m.     h. 
46      7 
16      8 
40      8 
67      8 
18      9 
27      9 
44      9 

m.     .1 

10  2 
87      8 

11  5 
44      6 
14      8 
42      9 

6    11 

O 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 

m.   8 

5  29  210 
5  2rA  220 
5  14  221 
5  5  222 
4  53  S$3 
4  46  224 
4    85  1  225 

From  ohaamMonB  taken  near  London  <ming  forlr-thxee  yean,  the  avenge  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  74.9°;  and  its  night  temperatnre 
nL4P.    The  greatest  heat  iraa  96^,  on  the  10th,  1813;  and  ttaaloweDt  eold  SS*",  on  the  11th,  1864.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  1.14  inch. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  IN  A  POOR  SOIL. 

F  all  garden  frnits  the  Strawberry  is  most 
highly  esteemed,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy 
of  its  high  position  as  the  general  favourite. 
Perfectly  hardy,  very  prolific,  the  choicest 
and  most  highly  flavoured  kinds,  however 
delicately  constituted,  being  equally  amen- 
able to  the  simple  method  of  culture  that 
suffices  for  the  most  sturdy  or  robust,  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  fruit  would  be  the  general  role 
or  Teeult,  and  not  so  frequently  the  exception  as  it  is. 
A  variety  of  reasons  might  be  adduced  for  such  frequent 
iiitilares,  or  rather  partial  successes,  but  it  will  be  enough 
for  my  purpose  if  I  take  that  which  I  think  is  more 
generally  applicable  than  any  other — ^namely,  ignorance 
of  the  real  requirements  of  this  plant,  leading  to  an  un- 
timely and,  I  fear  in  some  instances,  slovenly  system  of 
culture,  if  it  can  be  fairly  called  a  system  at  ail.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon,  when  looking  at  fine  crops  of  Straw- 
berries, to  hear  such  exclamations  as,  '^  Ah  t  my  soil  will 
not  produce  such  fruit  as  this.''  To  this  I  have  only 
to  reply  that  Strawberries  of  all  kinds  may  be  onltivated 
perfectly  well,  and  with  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  the 
poorest  soil,  and  to  impress  this  as  clearly  and  forcibly 
as  I  can  upon  many  who  evidently  would  like  to  succeed, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  state  something  of  my  own 
experience. 

The  garden  of  which  I  now  have  the  care  is  a  new  one, 
and  a  very  short  time  ago  its  site  formed  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive wood,  a  remnant,  probably,  of  ihat  huge  forest 
which  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  over- 
spread so  much  of  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire. 
AAer  clearing  away  the  trees  the  soil  proved  to  be  very 
shallow,  and  of  the  poorest  description  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  cultivate.  Starved  and  exhausted  by  successive 
generations  of  trees,  it  was  about  as  Tmgenial  a  staple  for 
Birawberry-culture  as  could  well  be  found.  The  portion 
selected  for  the  first  Strawberry  bed  was  trenched  about 
IB  inches  deep,  taking  care  not  to  bury  the  surface  soil, 
but  only  turning  it  over,  and  chopping  it  to  pieces ;  then 
6  or  8  inches  of  rich  farmyard  manure  was  spread  over 
it,  and  well  worked-in  with  forks.  The  Strawberries 
were  next  planted,  and  well  watered  till  they  became 
established  in  their  new  quarters.  This  was  done  late 
in  autumn,  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  whole  of  the  plants 
sorvived  the  winter,  and  made  a  respectable  growth  next 
spring,  most  of  them  throwing-up  some  flower-trusses, 
which  were  promptly .  removed.  An  occasional  dose  of 
Uquid  manure  was  given  during  the  Bummer,  more  ma- 
'nure  forked  into  the  soil  between  the  rows  early  in 
August,  and 'in  the  following  summer  of  1872  a  full  crop 
of  fine  fruit  was  taken.  Meanwhile  other  beds  were 
made  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  the  present  season  the 
entire  crop  of  fruit  has  been  equal  in  size  and  abundance 
to  any  I  have  ever  had  or  seen  in  those  rich  loamy  soils 
which  BO  many  of  us  vainly  sigh  for. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  |io  very  soientifie  appliances. 
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or  uncommon  skill  were  necessary  to  produce  such  desir- 
able results,  but  only  the  ordinary  care  and  painstaking 
that  most  other  crops  require.  The  only  difference  that 
has  since  been  made,  is  to  plant  as  early  in  June  or  July 
as  is  practicable,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  sufficiently 
established  to  produce  an  early  crop  of  fruit  in  the  follow- 
ing season.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  in  pots  are  in 
every  respect  to  be  preferred,  because  they  yield  a  full 
crop  next  season.  Failing  such,  excellent  beds  may  be 
made  by  securing  the  earliest  offsets  from  estabUshed 
plants,  and  even  when  plenty  of  forced  plants  can  be 
secured,  an  annual  bed  of  the  young  runners  or  offsets  is 
very  useful,  as  the  fruit,  being  less  shaded  by  the  foliage 
than  that  on  the  older  plants,  ripens  earlier,  and  thus 
lengthens  the  season.  Another  important  point  is  always 
to  destroy  exhausted  beds.  No  Strawberry  plant  will 
continue  in  full  bearing  longer  than  two  seasons.  It  is 
true  that  fruit  may  be  taken  for  several  years  from  the 
same  plants,  but  such  frnit  is  invariably  of  a  paltry  de- 
scription, quite  unfit  for  the  dessert. 

To  reduce  these  notes  to  the  form  of  a  few  simple 
rules,  it  may  be  stated  that — 

1.  The  soil  must  be  drained,  stirred  deeply,  and  tho- 
roughly manured. 

2.  The  plants,  if  forced  pot-plants,  should  be  planted 
in  June,  or  if  not,  as  early  in  July  as  they  can  be  severed 
from  the  old  plants,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water,  either  then  or  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

8.  Immediately  after  the  frnit  is  gathered  give  a  liberal 
dressing  of  rich  manure,  forked  slightly  into  the  surface 
between  the  rows. 

4.  Destroy  the  old  beds  after  the  second,  or  at  most  the 
third,  year  of  planting. 

6.  Let  your  beds  be  large  enough  to  enable  you  always 
to  supply  the  finest-picked  fruit  for  the  table,  the  aim 
being  that  every  dish  of  fruit  shall  be  fit  to  compete  foi' 
a  prize.  The  small  fruit  is  always  as  useful  for  cuHnary 
purposes  as  the  large. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather  during  the 
present  Strawberry  season  some  valuable  experience  has 
been  gained  concerning  the  relative  value  of  many  varie- 
ties, more  particularly  as  regurds  the  development  of 
flavour  and  sufficient  firmness  of  texture  to  withstaikl 
the  hurtftil  effects  of  excessive  moisture.  The  fruit  of 
the  early  and  prolific  Marguerite,  fine  as  ever,  suffered 
so  much  that  I  should  be  glad  to  find  a  substitute  for  it ; 
its  splendid  fruit  was  almost  flavourless,  and  very  much 
decayed  before  it  was  ripe.  A  variety  that  is  as  fine, 
prolific,  and  early  as  it  is,  with  the  high  flavour  of  Keens* 
Seedling,  and  the  firmness  of  Newton  Seedling,  would  bo 
a  great  acquisition ;  till  such  a  kind  is  forthcoming  I  must 
keep  Marguerite,  for  it  is  much  too  useful  a  variety  to  bo 
lightly  discarded.  The  huge  fruit  of  Cockscomb  suffered 
a  good  deal  from  rotting,  notwithstanding  that  wire  sup- 
ports were  used ;  and  to  my  surprise,  that  most  excellent 
kind  Sir  Charles  Napier  suffered  very  much,  its  large 
clusters  of  fruit  being  so  crowded  that  the  accumulation 
of  moisture  among  the  berries  induced  decay  to  a  serious 
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extent.  President  has  been  most  usef al ;  it  suffered  more  from 
the  loss  of  flavour  than  from  premature  decay.  The  varieties 
that  have  proved  best  of  all  for  flavour,  and  for  resisting  the 
attacks  of  damp,  are  Lucas,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Frogmore  Late 
Pine.  These  were  all  good,  ripening  in  the  order  in  which 
thev  are  named,  and  yielding  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  of 
much  excellence  in  every  respect.  It  would,  of  course,  be  un- 
wise to  discard  any  good  kind  simply  because  its  fruit  was 
spoiled  by  the  excessive  dampness  of  the  season,  but  it  is 
certainly  advisable  to  let  those  sorts  predominate  that  are 
found  to  possess  such  valuable  properties  as  are  fully  developed 
in  Dr.  Hogg  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine. — ^Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


BLUE  FLOWERS. 


A  8H0BT  time  ago  Mr.  Robson  communicated  to  the  Journal 
an  interesting  letter  on  the  white  flowers  of  the  garden,  and 
certainly  this  colour,  by  its  cool,  quiet,  contrasting  effect,  is 
indispensable  in  the  setting  of  a  floral  picture.  In  the  qiany 
examples  of  floral  criticism — ^for  on  this  question  nearly  every- 
body claims  the  right  and  power  to  criticise — there  are  a 
thousand  verdicts  every  year  of  "  too  much  scarlet  '*  or  "  too 
jnnch  yellow,"  against  one  of  "too  much  white,**  and  the 
odds  are  nearly  as  great  in  the  matter  of  "  too  much  blue.*' 
Ko  oolour  is  more  universal  than  blue,  none  more  admired, 
ttid  none  more  expressive.  It  is  the  colour  that  pervades  the 
•very  elements  of  Nature  and  reigns  there  and  in  the  petaJs  of 
flowers  a  very  queen  of  beauty  whose  loveliness  can  never  be 
impeached.  It  is  found  only  occasionally  in  the  feathered 
tribe,  and  never  without  increasing  the  beauty  of  plumage. 
In  the  vegetable  economy  it  is  never  found  in  the  stem  work- 
ing department  of  leaf,  branch,  or  stem.  Amongst  the  won- 
drous beauties  of  earth  we  can,  besides  the  normtd  green,  find 
foliage  draped  in  white,  and  brown,  and  yellow,  and  red,  and 
even  nearly  black;  but  no  blue  leaf  has  yet  been  seen,  or 
stripe  or  blotch,  save  in  the  flower.  Above  all  other  colours 
it  is  honoured  as  the  emblem  of  constancy  and  truth. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  flower  gardens  of  the  present 
day  are  singularly  destitute  of  the  ever-admired  and  charming 
blue.  There  are,  it  is  true,  the  blue  Lobelia  and  the  exceed- 
ingly useful  varieties  of  Viola ;  Ageratum,  too,  where  it  is 
used,  gives  a  gentle  touch  of  it,  and  the  pure  rich  gloss  of 
Salvia  patens  is  occasionally  admitted.  But  can  this  be  all  of 
the  numerous  array  of  blue  flowers  that  are  admitted  into  the 
garden  ?  It  is  verily  so,  and  why  ?  The  imperious  fashion  of 
'*  bedding-out  '*  has  driven  the  rest  away.  I  will  not  rail  against 
the  fashion,  but  would  prefer  it  to  have  its  fling.  It  gives 
enjoyment,  demands  skill,  and  reflects  credit  to  owner  and 
handicraftsman.  But  in  saying  this,  I  say  also.  Bring  back 
the  blues,  and  let  them  have  a  plot  too.  Use  them  in  simple 
jiatural  mixture.  There  will  be  new  delights  every  morning, 
and  the  blue  flowers  will  afford  a  refreshing  change  from  the 
monotonous  masses  of  the  formally-planted  beds. 

I  am  led  into  this  dissertation  by  the  verdict  of  a  gar- 
den party — a  party  of  ladies  intent  on  flowers  and  criticism. 
They  were  new-fashioned  ladies  in  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
but  the  old  garden  was  in  new  fashion  in  the  matter  of  colour 
— ^a  predominance  of  blue.  To  see  these  modern  ladies  a'd- 
xnire  the  ancient  flowers  was  a  treat.  They  were  under  Uie 
thraldom  of  blue,  for  it  was  just  then  Delphinium  and  Cam- 
panula time.  What  a  list  of  blues  do  these  two  names  alone 
afford !  Still  the  plants  are  as  varied  in  habit  as  their  flowers  in 
colour.  Look  up  at  the  6  to  8-feet  pillars  of  Delphinium,  the 
rich  deep  blue  of  Hybridum  Ranunculiflorum,  and  the  old 
Hendersonii,  at  the  pale  or  faded  blue — ^just  now  fashionable — 
of  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  at  the  dazzling  dancing  azure  of  Felix 
Poulett,  and  grant  at  once  that  these  things  are  worth  growing. 
The  colour  of  the  last-named  is  "  altogether  lovely,**  and  com- 
pels a  pause  of  every  passing  lady.  Look  down  from  the 
Delphiniums  to  some  of  the  dwarfer  Campanulas,  and  do  not 
disdain  them.  Do  not  disdain  the  old  and  sterling  Carpatioa 
with  its  mass  of  telling  colour  of  its  own  peculiar  blue.  To 
descend  lower,  do  not  disdain  even  the  annual  forms  of  this 
lamily ;  only  to  see  them  in  their  beauty  they  must  be  turned 
into  biennials  by  autumn  sowing.  Without  enumerating  I 
will  take  the  simplest  and  commonest  of  all,  and  venture  to 
assert  that  no  one  can  disdain  it  when  grown  as  it  ought  to  be 
and  seen  in  all  its  richness  in  June  and  July — I  mean  Tenns*s 
liOoMng-glass,  Speoularia  Speculum.  What !  name  low  com- 
mon things  like  these  !  Yes,  however  "  low*'  it  may  seem  to 
be  in  high  gardening  days,  « these  common  things  **  shall 
h$ve  a  niche  because  they  deserve  it,  and  because  they  are  eld 


friends,  with  a  long  history  behind  them  and  a  long  future 
beforet  hem,  for  they  can  never  be  driven  away.  Their  native 
beauty  will  ever  preserve  them  from  annihilation,  in  spite  of 
fancy,  prejudice,  and  fashion. 

Are  they  transient  ?  So  is  the  Rose,  so  are  all  things  beau- 
tiful. They  are  admired  the  more  for  that.  Even  an  ever- 
lasting bloom  of  Roses  would  pall  on  the  vision  and  deaden 
appreciation.  Condemn  not  flowers  for  being  transient.  If 
we  sometimes  regret  their  departure  the  regret  is  momentary, 
and  new  hopes  arise  in  new  births  and  an  ever-recurring  suc- 
cession. Is  not  this  transient  character,  so  much  deplored,  one 
of  the  groatest  gifts  of  Heaven?  It  gives  new  life,  new  hope, 
new  appetite,  and  the  earth  seems  always  young,  and  yields 
fruit  of  ever-fresh  enjoyments.  But  blues  are  not  tran- 
sient. Employ  in  addition  to  the  families  named  the  old  blue 
Salvia  freely.  Turn  the  Teronicas,  the  Myosotis,  the  Ne- 
mophila  to  account.  Cherish  the  Viola.  Throw  in  the  old 
Tracheliom  and  the  venerable  and  rich-robed  Tradescantia 
virginica.  Let  the  Convolvuluses  have  a  place  in  summer, 
and  the  little  Soillas  and  Anemones  in  spring,  and  tell  me 
not  blue  flowers  are  transient.  They  are  not  transient,  but  too 
sparingly  used,  or  a  host  of  ladies  coming  from  gardens  of 
their  own  would  not  exclaim  in  pleasure  on  seeing  their 
f  ayonrite  colour  alive  and  in  flowers. — J.  Wbioht. 


KENT. 

OuB  county,  on  which  we  rather  pride  ourselves,  has  re- 
ceived but  scant  justice  lately  at  the  hands  of  travellers.  A  Mr. 
PEstrange  has  lately  published  one  of  those  books  which  seem 
to  be  got-up  for  Mudie*8,  in  which  one  writes  most  charmingly 
about  the  decaying  villages  of  Romney,  Ac,  which  are  in 
effect  more  flourishing  than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 
And  now,  proh  jmdor  I  Mr.  Witherspoon,  whose  love  for  the 
Gladiolus  one  must  honour,  runs  through  the  county  and 
records  his  impressions,  in  which  he  pours  great  contempt  on 
onr  farming,  and  deplores  the  miserable  condition  of  our  south 
country  labourers.  Travellers*  tales  are  proverbial,  and  tra- 
vellers* impressions  are  often  hastily  put  to  paper  and  pass 
current  for  shrewdness. 

Now  let  me  tell  my  tale.  First  as  to  the  land.  Railways  do 
not  always  run  through  the  best  land  of  a  country.  Who 
would  judge  of  the  north  of  France  by  the  line  of  country  from 
Boulogne  to  Paris,  or  in  our  coimtry  of  the  midland  counties 
from  the  line  from  Huntingdon  to  Peterborough  7  And  it  so 
happens  that  the  South-Eastem  Railway  runs  for  part  of  its 
course  through  some  of  the  worst  land  of  the  county — ^hard 
'*  clity  **  clay ;  and  no  worse  punishment  could  we  wish  to  any 
farmer  who  had  wronged  his  fellows,  than  to  set  him  down  to 
farm  this  land.  Hungry  and  cold,  no  farming  can  ever  make 
it  remunerative.  Mr.  Witherspoon  expatiates,  too,  on  the  use 
of  the  scythe  on  brown  meadows,  and  the  absence  of  the 
mowing  machine.  Ours  is  not  a  pasture  but  an  arable  county, 
and  probably  there  are  fewer  mowing  machines  here,  for  the 
simple  reason  there  would  not  be  employment  for  them  to 
repay  their  outlay.  In  my  own  parish  there  are  farms  where 
not  a  ton  of  hay  is  made  this  year,  but  the  mowing  machine  is 
in  use  here  where  there  is  any  breadth  of  land  laid  down.  We 
do  not  out  our  grass  brown,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  what  Mr.  Witherspoon  saw  was  men  brushing 
meadows  where  sheep  had  been  fed,  but  where  the  grass  had 
grown  "  strandy,**  and  in  consequence  had  to  be  brushed  over. 
Then  as  to  the  matter  of  wages.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Witherspoon  calls  poorly-paid  labourers,  but  the  lowest  rate  of 
wage  here  is  168. 6d.  to  Vis.  per  week,  indepNsndently  of  harvest 
work  and  hopping ;  and  if  he  had  kindly  paid  me  a  visit  I  could 
have  taken  him  into  cottages,  and  tibiat  not  one  or  two,  bat 
many,  where  he  would  have  seen  neatness  and  comfort  such 
as  I  venture  to  say  he  would  not  find  in  the  houses  of  our 
much-belauded  and  overpetted  mechanics.  I  am  sorry  he  falls 
into  the  loud  talk  about  an  age  of  progress,  &o.  About  the 
Docks,  Thistles,  Ac,  let^me  say  there  is  a  worse  weed  than 
any  of  these  which  we  ought  to  do  more  to  eradicate — ^the 
drinking  habits,  which  from  all  we  hear  are  as  prevalent 
amongst  Durham  miners  as  Kentish  labourers. 

This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  horticultural  matter ;  but,  as  a 
"  man  of  Kent,*'  my  back  was  rather  put  up  by  what  I  cannot 
but  consider  hasty  judgment  and  wrong  opinions.  There  is 
one  thing  Mr.  Witherspoon  might  have  observed,  which  is  not 
Burelv  an  indication  of  bad  wages  or  unsound  condition — ^the 
well-kept  gardens  attached  to  the  cottages,  in  which  many  an 
old-fashioned  flower  is  cherished,  and  where  vegetables  and 
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small  frait  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  family  are  produced. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  this  neighbourhood  there  is  not  a 
labourer  who  does  not,  taking  the  year  round,  earn  £1  a-week, 
heeides  what  the  women  and  children  earn  by  the  not  very 
laborious  work  of  Hop-tying  and  other  matters  connected  with 
our  peculiar  cultures.  I  was  in  the  north  lately,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  bad  farming  and  bad  cottages,  but  I  should  be 
sorry  hence  to  infer  that  this  is  the  normal  condition  of  the 
counties  through  which  I  passed. — ^D.,  Deal, 


SELF-FEEDING  FURNACE  FOB  HEATING 
SMALL  GBEENHOUSES. 
HAYiKa  noticed  inquiries  as  to  heating  small  greenhouses,  I 
venture  to  submit  to  my  brother  readers  a  section  of  a  self- 
feeding  furnace,  which  will  be  found  effectual  and  economical. 
I  built  the  original  three  years  since,  and  have  proved  it  to 
work  sixteen  hours,  and  even  more,  with  one  charge,  at  a 
regular  heat,  using  only  the  cinders  and  refuse  from  the 
dwelling-house. 


Description  of  sketch,  which  is  drawn  half  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
A,  Level  of  stokehole ;  b,  ashpit ;  c,  furnace ;  d,  flue ;  e,  hopper ; 
F,  bridge  severing  hopper  from  flue ;  o,  furnace  door ;  h,  hop- 
per door ;  i,  damper  closing  front  of  ashpit  (a  plate  of  iron, 
with  circular  regulator  in  centre) ;  j,  sill  and  frame  of  house ; 
K,  stones,  <&c.,  retained  in  place  by  bricks  set  on  edge,  forming 
the  lower  strata  of  a  hotbed  for  striking  cuttings ;  l,  end  wall 
of  house.  The  arrows  show  the  course  of  the  air,  which, 
prevented  by  the  door  h  from  passing  through  the  bulk  of  the 
f nel,  seeks  the  flue  as  the  easiest  means  of  exit,  and  thus  the 
fuel,  slowly  passing  down  the  hopper,  is  consumed  only  on 
reaching  the  grate.  There  is  a  damper  in  the  chimney  outside 
the  house,  to  assist  the  ashpit  damper  in  high  winds. 

The  fire,  when  thoroughly  alight,  is  pushed  to  the  back  of 
the  grate,  the  furnace  door  closed,  and  the  hopper  filled  with 
fuel ;  the  only  attention  then  required  is  an  occasional  raking 
of  the  ashes  through  the  grate  by  means  of  a  hooked  rake 
passed  between  the  bars  of  the  grate  from  the  ashpit;  the 
furnace  door  is  only  opened  about  once  a-week  to  draw  clinkers. 

The  size  illustrated,  with  10  feet  of  flue,  heats  a  house  of 
about  500  cubic  feet  contents,  but  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds. — G.  W.  G. — (Etiglish  Mechanic  and  World  o  Science.) 


OLD  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER  NEW 
NAMES—THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY   DWARF 

TOMATO. 
I  HAvx  waited  for  some  weeks  for  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to 
expose  the  untradesmanlike  manner  of  sending  out  the 
Emerald  Gem  Pea.  It  reminds  me  of  the  anecdote  of  the 
parson  who  preached  a  sermon,  and  asked  one  of  his  hearers 
how  he  liked  it.  **  Oh  I  '*  he  replied,  **  I  have  admired  it  these 
forty  years."  Just  so  with  the  Emerald  Gem ;  I  have  known 
and  approved  of  it  these  forty  years  under  the  name  fit  Ben- 
dall*s  Superb.  That  I  might  be  certain  of  its  identity  I  brought 
some  old  gardening  friends  to  look  at  it,  and  they  instantly 
recognised  it  as  an  old  favourite.  It  is  deserving  of  iH  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favour,  but  I  think  it  is  too  bad  to  palm  off  an 


old  thing  as  a  new  variety  at  a  price  which  ought  only  to  be 
attached  to  really  new  and  improved  varieties. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  sent  me  from  Mansfield, 
twenty  Peas  by  post,  called  Stewart's  Paradise.  I  sowed  them 
and  saved  the  finest  pods  for  several  years,  till  their  original 
size  and  appearance  were  very  much  improved,  so  that  my 
friend  could  scarcely  believe  they  were  the  same  variety- 
Well,  they  got  into  a  neighbouring  seedsman's  hands,  who 

called  them  Prolific.     I  instantly  on  view  recognised 

them,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  growing  Stewart's  Paradise 

Peas.    **  No,"  said  he,  "  they  are Prolific."    I  replied, 

'*  You  obtained  them  from  one  of  your  men."  He  was  obliged 
to  confess  the  truth,  and  then  he  changed  their  name  to  **  — -- 
Escholls,"  which  synonym  they  are  known  by  at  present  until 
they  get  another. 

Again,  having  read  a  good  account  of  Princess  of  Wales  Pea, 
I  got  a  neighbouring  seedsman  to  obtain  some  from  London. 
These  proved  equal  to  description,  and  became  very  popular 

under  the  synonym  of Conqueror.     I  think  it  is  very 

wrong  to  mislead  people  by  giving  things  new  names,  but  it  is 
dishonest  to  charge  the  price  of  new  varieties  for  old  ones.^- 
JosBPH  BuBOESS,  KnuUford. 

The  answer  to  the  "  iNTBfDUCEBs'  "  inquiry,  "Wherein  lies 
the  deception  ?  "  must  be  patent  to  all.  Permit  me,  however, 
to  ask  them  if  it  is  consistent  with  their  views  of  fair  dealing 
to  call  such  an  old  and  well-known  fruit  as  the  Cape  Goose^ 
berry  a  new  Tomato,  thereby  inducing  the  public  to  purchase 
as  a  novelty  that  which  it  had  so  long  cultivated. 

Wherein  lies  the  novelty  of  application  ?  For  many  years  it 
has  been  in  general  cultivation  solely  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
eaten  at  dessert,  and  also  preserved  as  a  jam,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  and  I  fail  to  see  that  those  who  term  themselves  its 
introducers  propose  to  do  more  with  it.  In  the  supplement  to 
Johnson's  '*  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  it  is  stated  that  Physalis 
edulis  (or  eatable  Cape  Gooseberry),  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  introduced  into  this  country  in  1773,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago. — B.  Luckhubst. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Luckhurst  for  putting  us  on  the  alert 
against  the  "  New  "  Strawberry  Dwarf  Tomato,  and  I  at  the 
same  time  take  the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  such 
attempts  to  pass  off  old  things  as  novelties  merely  because 
they  appear  as  such  in  American  catalogues.  In  this  countiy 
we  generally  suppose  that  nursery  and  seedsmen  know  their 
business  and  act  upon  their  knowledge.  Suppose  an  American 
seedsman  were  to  offer  seed  of  the  *'  New  Green  Gage  Tomato 
(Solanum  tuberosum),"  would  "  the  introducers  "  be  justified 
in  pflering  this  to  their  customers  as  new,  merely  bepause  the 
American  said  that  Potato  berries  might  be  used  as  Tomatoes  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  some  of  our  seedsmen  exhibited 
more  judgment  and  less  eagerness  in  the  introduction  of 
novelties. — Amateue. 


WALES  AND  WELSHMEN.— No.  3. 

Whilst  I  am  writmg  these  notes  Mr.  Justice  Keating  has  been 
here  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  assizes,  and  he  made  this  rC' 
markable  and,  probably,  unparalleled  address  to  the  grand  jury 
— "  Gentlemen — your  duties  will  consist  of  listening  to  the 
gratifying  announcement  that  there  is  no  prisoner  for  trial  at 
the  assizes.  I  have  received  a  return  of  the  state  of  business 
at  the  assizes  corresponding  to  the  present  during  the  last 
three  years.  From  that  return  I  find  that  in  1870  there  was 
but  one  prisoner  for  trial,  against  whom  no  true  bill  was  found ; 
in  1871  there  were  four  prisoners  for  trial,  three  of  whom 
were  found  not  guilty ;  in  1872  there  were  no  prisoners  for 
trial ;  and  in  1873  there  is  once  more  a  blank  calendar.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  not  only 
upon  the  magistracy,  clergy,  and  all  concerned  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  in  the  county,  but  also  upon  the  population 
at  larpre.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  this  gratifying 
condition  o  things  is  not  confined  to  Anglesea,  for  as  far  as  my 
experience  has  hitherto  gone,  this  immunity  from  crime  ap- 
pears to  be  gener^  in  the  Principality.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  had  tiie  honour  of  bringing  Her  Majesty's  commis- 
sion into  four  counties,  and  in  all  of  these  I  found  only  four 
prisoners  for  trial,  the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged 
being  so  slight  that  I  deemed  justice  would  be  satisfied  by 
passing  a  sentence  of  fourteen  days  imprisonment  upon  each. 

This  affords  a  glorious  contrast  to  the  characteristics  of  four 
centuries  ago  when  one  of  our  nursery  rhymes  was  composed 
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and  justified.  In  those  days  the  Welsh  rettuned  possession  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  English  of  the  lowlands.  When,  says 
Mr.  Flavell  Edmunds,  opportunity  served  or  provisions  became 
scarce,  the  Welshmen  made  a  foray  upon  the  herds  of  the 
English  and  hurried  back  with  their  booty  to  their  fastnesseB. 
The  nursery  rhyme  records  this  in 

Taify  wu  a  Welahman, 
Taffy  was  a  thief, 

Taffy  came  to  my  house 
And  carried  off  my  he«f . 

By-and-by  retaliation  was  attempted — 

I  went  to  Taffy'e  hoaae, 
Taffy  wasn't  at  home. 

He  was  too  prudent  to  await  his  visitors  when  inconveniently 
numerous,  but  whilst  thsy  were  seeking  for  him  he  sometimes 
made  a  wide  detour,  came  down  upon  the  English  homesteads 
left  unguarded,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  the  herds  he 
had  previously  thinned,  or,  as  it  is  rhymed, 
Taffy  came  to  my  home 
And  Btole  a  manow  bone. 

That  is,  all  that  remained  worth  taking. 

Since  last  writing  I  have  had  more  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  hearing  of  the  gardening  in  the  island.  At  Baron  Hill 
and  other  high-class  places  it  is  very  superior,  but  of  these  I 
shall  speak  and  illustrate  in  future  communications.  Among 
the  agricultural  labouring  classes  the  absence  of  gardening — 
■rather  should  I  say  of  gardens— is  most  lamentable.  There  is 
no  want  of  a  fondness  for  the  culture  of  plants,  both  orna- 
mental and  useful,  but  space  for  useful  gardening  is  rarely 
attached  to  the  cottages.  There  are  frequently  plots  in  front 
of  them,  each  of  which  plots  might  be  covered  with  a  table- 
cloth, and  in  these  you  see  huge  bushes  of  the  Fuchsia  ooocinea, 
Bose  bushes.  Nasturtiums,  and  Pinks.  In  the  windows  are 
pots  of  praiseworthy  Geraniums,  many  varieties  of  the  double 
among  them ;  Calceolarias,  and  Mimuluses.  I  saw  one  old 
dame  sitting  paralysed  beifore  her  cottage  door,  with  some 
especial  pet  Geranium  in  her  lap.  Such  tastes  might  be  ex- 
pected among  those  among  whom  crime  is  so  rare,  but  it  is  a 
taste  that  lingers  even  among  the  depraved  of  cities,  and 
is  still  more  ardently  fostered  by  those  who  find  it  a  solace  in 
poverty.  '*  My  Pinks,'*  was  the  pathetic  comment  of  a  per- 
manent inmate  of  a  workhouse,  '*  My  Pinks  came  from  the 
garden  I  once  had ;"  and  a  letter  now  before  me  from  a  lady 
at  Ipswich  says,  "  I  was  in  the  workhouse  this  afternoon,  and 
there  one  woman  who  cannot  leave  her  bed  had  made  quite  a 
pretty  little  garden  on  the  window-sill  by  her  side.  It  was 
only  small  bottles  and  jars  filled  with  such  flowers  as  she  could 
obtain,  but  they  were  prettily  arranged  and  set  upon  little 
mats  which  she  had  made.  This  was  not  much,  but  evidently 
her  window-sill  is  a  solace  to  her,  and  in  the  workhouse  there 
is  very  little  to  make  life  at  all  bright." 

Of  useful  plots  attached  to  the  cottages,  and  to  the  shame 
of  the  landed  proprietors  I  record  the  fact,  there  are  but  few, 
and  these  very  small.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  because  they 
must  know  if  they  thought  at  all  what  would  improve  the 
home  comfort  of  their  workmen,  that  a  garden  capable  of 
yielding  a  Cabbage,  an  Onion,  or  a  mess  of  Beans  to  the 
supper-pot,  is  as  valuable  to  the  cottager  as  the  better-stored 
larder  is  to  his  employer.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers  are  ac- 
customed to  let  out  a  field  in  plots  to  their  labourers  on  the 
conditions  that  they  manure  the  plots,  plant  them  with  Po- 
tatoes, and  keep  them  well  weeded.  But  this  is  to  secure  a 
benefit  to  the  farmers,  for  such  manuring,  forldng,  and  hoeing 
as  is  needed  for  the  Potatoes  prepares  the  field  for  the 
Wheat  crop.  To  obtain  the  requisite  manure  the  produce  of 
the  labourer's  pigstye,  if  he  owns  one,  is  appropriated,  and,  in 
addition,  the  horse  droppings  on  the  roads,  which  you  see 
urchins  scraping  and  sweeping-up. 

It  is  a  fact  that  wherever  in  Anglesea  any  part  of  a  parish 
boundary  touches  the  seashore  on  that  part  the  church  stands. 
Probably  this  was  because  in  Roman  Catholic  days  the  eccle- 
siastics found  a  supply  of  fish  most  desirable;  but  as  lay 
residences  were  necessarily  attracted  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
church,  they  were  at  the  same  time  attracted  to  the  most  ex- 
posed and  least  fertile  spots  on  the  island.  One  parish  about 
six  miles  from  Beaumaris  is  remarkably  so.  I  refer  to 
Llanddona.  Here  the  church  is  little  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  rocks,  and  the  ways  to  it— they  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  roads — ^are  so  precipitous  and  rough  from  rook 
points  studding  their  surface,  that  no  carriage  can  proceed 
further  than  to  within  a  mile  from  the  church.  Yet  even  here 
in  the  rectory  garden  the  kitchen  crops  and  the  Apple  trees 


are  most  healthful  and  prolific.  Their  culture,  therefore, 
should  be  encouraged,  and  landlords  would  do  well  for  their 
own  interests  to  insist  on  their  cultivation.  You  would  aid  in 
effecting  this  by  promoting  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Lea's  little 
volume  in  this  island.*  How  much  such  cultivation  is  needed 
requires  no  other  evidence  than  the  deficient  supply  at  Beau- 
maris, and  that  supply  is  of  bad  fruit  and  vegetables.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  market  gardener, 
nurseryman,  florist,  or  seedsman  in  the  whole  island,  and  the 
greengrocers  receive  their  supplies  from  Liverpool  1  I  except 
from  my  condemnation  the  Potatoes,  which  are  the  best  pos- 
sible, and  are  evidence  to  the  success  that  would  attend  the 
culture  of  other  garden  produce. 

Mentioning  Llanddona  reminds  me  of  its  most  energetic  and 
praiseworthy  rector,  the  Bev.  Peter  Jones.  The  old  chureh 
was  unsightly,  devoid  of  the  slightest  architectural  pretensions, 
and  was  some  two  years  ago  in  soch  a  dilapidated,  not  to  say 
discreditable  and  unseemly  condition,  as  to  call  for  immediate 
attention,  otherwise  it  would  in  the  course  of  a  very  ^ort 
time  have  degenerated  into  a  tumble-down  stxuetuTe,  such  as 
that  ruined  edifice  misnamed  the  parish  church,  which  at  present 
disgraces  the  adjoining  parish  of  Llangoed.  The  old  fabric 
boasted  considerable  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  is  traced  so 
far  back  as  the  seventh  century,  tradition  ascribing  its  erection 
to  the  pious  St.  Dona,  the  son  of  Selyf .  So  the  rector  resolved 
to  have  a  new  church,  and  he  affords  one  more  instance  in 
support  of  my  life's  maxim — a  clear  head,  a  strong  arm,  and  a 
good  heart,  expunge  *'  impossible  "  from  their  owner's  diction- 
ary. The  new  church  was  opened  for  divine  service  a  few  days 
since.  The  works,  which  occupied  about  eighteen  months  in 
completion,  were  done  by  day  work  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  rector,  to  whose  indomitable  perseverance  and  energetic 
efforts  the  erection  of  the  new  church  is  solely  due.  Mr.  Jones, 
in  addition  to  acting  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  building 
fund,  furnished  the  plans,  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  building  from  its  very 
foundations.  In  addition  to  working  single-handed  in  this 
good  work,  he  had  to  depend  a  great  deal  upon  extraneous 
pecuniary  assistance,  Llanddona  being  a  not  over- wealthy  and 
very  thinly  populated  parish.  In  the  face  of  great  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  would  have  disheartened  many  parish 
clergymen,  he  has  succeeded  in  erecting  a  pretty  and  sub- 
stantially-built church  at  a  cost  barely  exceeding  £600,  and  in 
opening  it  with  a  very  trifling  incubus  of  debt  still  remaining. 
His  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  was  very  liberally  responded  te. 
Sir  Bichard  Bulkeley  headed  the  subscription  list  with  £50, 
Captain  Temey,  B.N.,  contributed  £30,  and  Lord  PenrhyD, 
whose  name  figures  prominently  in  every  fund  for  the  erection 
or  restoration  of  a  church  in  the  Principality,  was  also  a  liberal 
donor.  Still,  there  is  a  small  debt  remaining,  and  any  of  your 
readers  will  do  worthily  who  send  a  contribution  directed  to 
the  rector,  "  Llanddona,  near  Beaumaris."  It  might  be  sent 
in  postage  stamps  now  that  that  thoughtless  requirement  about 
registering  has  been  rescinded. 

The  new  church  is  about  five  miles  from  Beaumaris,  far  oft 
the  beaten  tourist  track,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  the  villa^^ 
proper  of  Llanddona.  It  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  old 
fabric,  and  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  east  side 
of  Bed  Wharf  Bay,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  wide 
expanse  of  sea,  and  the  rugged  mountain  scenery,  and  its 
widely  extending  sands  are  firm  and  stoneless. — G. 


ALLEGED  NEW  POTATO  DISEASE. 
A  NEW  Potato  disease  is  described  as  having  made  its 
appearance  near  Jena,  differing  from  the  one  commonly  known 
in  its  directly  attacking  the  tubers,  and  not  the  leaves.  The 
tuber  becomes  covered  by  a  purplish  felt,  which  is  the  my- 
celium  of  a  fungus.  The  slon  of  the  Potato  is  sometimes 
apparently  not  penetrated  by  the  mycelium,  the  contrary  being 
the  fact  in  other  oases.  In  the  latter  event,  the  tuber  becomes 
completely  destroyed  by  a  cancerous  disease.  The  fungus 
belongs  to  the  genus  Solerotioum,  and  according  to  Professor 
HollisR,  the  remedy  will  probably  be  the  same  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary Potato  disease — ^namely,  the  selecting  of  early  kinds, 
using  only  mineral  and  no  animal  nor  vegetable  manures,  and 
with  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  adi^ted  soil.  The  Bev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  the  eminent  fnngologist,  however,  has  lately 
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^^moanoed  tttat  tiria  is  the  well-known  "  Copper  Web,"  which 
m  some  years  is  very  destraotive  to  Asparagus,  Mint,  and  other 
erops,  and  has  been  known,  to  some  extent,  to  attack  the 
Potato.  It  is  figured  in  lulasne's  *•  Fungi  Hypogiei,**  under 
th©  name  of  Shizootonia. — (American  Paper.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

August  6th. 

The  Show  on  this  occasion  was  of  very  limited  extent,  by  no 
ineans  filling  the  western  conservatory  corridor;  but  as  a  set-ofF 
it  was  well  arranged,  and  the  Phloxes  and  Orchids  made  an 
effective  little  show  for  this  season. 

Phloxes  formed  the  main  feature  of  this  Show,  and  of  these 
Heaers.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Lain^  staged  a  remarkably  finetwehre 
in  10-inch  pots,  and  took  the  hrsb  prize.  Among  <fehe  vorietdes 
were  Bridesmaid,  white,  shaded  with  lilac ;  Phillipa  Penglase, 
fine  lilac  rose,  carmine  centre ;  Monsieur  Domage,  M.  Malet, 
Madame  Domage,  Lothair,  salmon  red;  Madame  Dombrain, 
M.  de  Lauuy,  tfohn  Laing,  and  Marguerite  de  Turenne|  lilac. 
Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  was  second  with, 
among  others,  fine  examples  of  Countess  of  Breadalbane,  ma- 
genta ;  Ada,  deep  rose,  crimson  eye ;  and  Mrs.  Laing,  lHac.  Mr. 
Ware  also  sent  a  collection  chiefly  oonsistxng  of  needhngs ;  but 
from  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.  oame  afar  finer  colleotion,  for  which 
an  extra  prize  was  given.    There  were  no  amateur  exhibitors. 

Petunias,  for  which  there  were  lour  classes,  had  not  a  single 
representative,  and  of  Cannas  there  was  but  one  collection. 
This  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  A  Son,  Welling- 
ton Nursery,  and  consisted  of  large  plants  of  Abend ance,  with  red 
bronze-veined  leaves;  Bendatlerii,  deep  green;  Mussfolia  hy- 
brida,  of  a  brighter  green  ;  Pr6mices  de  Nice,  yellow-flowered ; 
Schnbertii;  and  Bubra  superbissima  with  dark  bronze  veins 
and  suffusion.  The  best  six  Hydrangeas  were  excellently- 
bloomed  specimens  of  the  common  kind,  shown  by  Mr.  Aldous, 
Gloucester  Boad,  South  Kensington. 

Of  miscellaneous  subjects  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  sent  a 
group  of  herbaceous  Lobelias,  but  with  the  majority  of  the 
nowers  only  partially  expanded.  A  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  including  splendid  specimens  of  Saccolabium 
Blnmei,  with  seventeen  spikes;  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  with 
thirty-eight  fiowers ;  Oncidium  macranthum,  and  Disa  grandi- 
flora,  all  of  which  had  cultural  commendations;  also  a  fine 
Thunia  alba,  Saccolabium  Blumei  superbum,  and  Cattleyas. 
From  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Boad,  came  a  miscellaneous 
group,  which  took  an  extra  prize ;  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  a  very 
nne  collection  of  Balsams,  both  as  regards  size  and  colours  of 
flowers ;  and  from  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenlumi,  a  dozen  Pentstemons 
in  pots  in  very  good  bloom.  From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Boyal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  came  splendid  stands  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  of  which  Cturnation  King  of  Yellows,  large,  canary 
yellow,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  From  the  same  exhibitor 
came  also  a  splendid  stand  of  Verbenas,  Prince  of  Wales,  crimson 
Bcarlet,  being  especially  effective.  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co., 
Amhurst  Nurseries,  Anton  Street,  Hackney,  again  exhibited 
their  fine  new  double-flowered  dwcurf  Lobelia;  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Young,  Milford  Nurseries,  Godalming,  his  beautiful  Golden 
Chinese  Juniper,  which  had  before  been  certificated. 

For  the  best  dish  of  early  Plums,  Mr.  B.  Porter,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Benham,  Sion  Lodge,  Isleworth,  was  first  with  Early 
Morocco,  and  Mr.  Farrow,  gardener  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield, 
second  with  Jaune  H&tive.  The  best  collection  of  Gooseberries 
came  from  Mr.  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  who  had  some 
very  large  fruit ;  the  second  best  from  Mr.  Becord,  gardener  to 
J.  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vinters  Park,  Maidstone,  and  the 
third  best  from  Mr.  W.  Martin,  Shermanbury,  Hurstpierpoint. 
Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  J.  Hall,  Esq.,  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Hepper, 
gardener  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  Acton,  also  oompeted.  The 
first  prize  for  the  six  heaviest  Gooseberries  went  to  Mr.  G.  Eirk- 
land,  Bletchington,  Oxon,  weight  8  ozs. ;  the  second  to  Mr. 
Walker,  Thame ;  the  third  to  Mr.  Kirtland,  Albion  Nursery, 
Stoke  Newington;  and  the  fonrth  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  Bletchington. 

FiiOBAL  CoionTTBB.— W.  B.  KcUock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
subjects  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were  not  numerous,  but  a 
good  number  of  certificates  were  awarded.  One  of  the  first  class 
went  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  for  a  charminff  white  Lilium 
named  Pbillipeannm,  with  a  tube  nearly  6  inches  in  length ; 
also  for  Olearia  Haa^tii  in  a  basket,  but  lifted  from  the  open 
^nnd,  densely  covered  with  white  sweet-scented  flowers — 
mdeed  a  mass  of  blossom.  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  a  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  longifiOTom  and  C.  Soblimii,  was  also  oeriifioated,  and 
is  a  pretty  liwly-colonred  kind.  A  first-class  oertiikeate  was 
awarded  for  Begonia  WiBiam  Spinks,  a  cream  yelkw-fiowered 
Tariel^,  raised  at  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick. 

From  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  came  fievenJ 
examples  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Bobinia  pseud-Aoacia  aurea 
with  neantif uUy  golden-tinged  leaves,  had  a  first-dass  certi- 


ficate; also  Prunus  variegata  with  white  variegated  foliage,  and 
Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata,  with  broad  rather  deeply-slashed 
leaves.  Ligustrum  lucidum  angustifolium  with,  for  a  Privet, 
very  long  leaves,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  species  called  tri- 
color, with  much  broader  and  shorter  foliage,  margined  with 
yellow  and  edged  with  rose,  were  also  exhibited.  The  latter  is 
a  very  pretty  variety. 

From  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  oame  a  fine  double 
Tiger  Lilv,  called  Lilium  tigrinum  erectum,  together  with 
photographs  of  varieties  of  Lilium  longifiorum.  Mr.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  seat  collections  of  perpetual  Carnations, 
and  an  excellent  lot  of  seedling  Pentstemons;  whilst  from 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  of  Huntingdon,  came  stands  of  seed- 
ling Carnations  and  Picotees.  The  Bev.  Lord  Hawke  exhibited 
a  number  of  new  Hollyhocks,  of  which  his  name  alone  is  a 
guarantee  for  their  quality.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  for  Mrs.  Ghater,  primrose  with  an  orange- tinged 
centre;  Catherine,  pale  saJmon;  Bed  Cross  Knight,  reddish 
maroon ;  and  Octavia,  rose.  From  Dr.  Denny,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  came  Pelargonium  Jessica,  deep  scarlet ;  from  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  P.  Bebinson,  Esq.,  Womersley,  well-grown  Cocks- 
combs of  a  good  strain ;  and  trom  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Waterloo 
Place,  Edinburgh,  some  exoellent  early-flowering  Phloxes,  mvoh 
the  worse  for  their  ioamey,  of  which  we  especially  noted  Edin- 
burgh Castle  and  Galier  Ou.  Mr.  Bowe,  The  Bookery,  Boe- 
hampton,  sent  a  large  specimen  of  Polyporus  squamosus. 

Fruit  OofmnTTBx.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  H.  J^  Hardy,  Bures,  Essex,  sent  Hardy's  Pedigree  Windsor 
Beans.  In  rdferenoe  to  these,  it  was  decided  that  all  vage- 
tables  before  receiving  certificates  be  grown  at  Chiswick,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  except  where  a  decision 
can  fairly  be  made.  Mr.  William  Bull,  lung's  Boad,  Chelsea, 
sent  a  Cucumber,  called  Excelsior,  which  was  considered  past 
its  best.  Messrs.  Monro  &  Wilkinson,  Potter's  Bar,  sent  speci- 
mens of  a  Cabbage,  catlied  Little  Heath,  which  was  considered 
a  good  sample  of  the  Folham  or  London  Market,  but  not  worthy 
of  a  new  name. 

Mr.  Henry  Plnanater,  gardener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Cannon 
Hill  Park,  Merton,  sent  two  Queen  Pines,  a  Smooth-leav«d 
Cayenne,  and  an  Ahavah.  The  last  bein^  a  variety  unknown  to 
the  Committee,  it  was  cut.  This  is  a  medmm-sized  conical  fruit, 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  prominent  pip.  The  flesh  is  de^ 
yellow,  veiy  juicy  and  sweet,  lacking  acidity.  The  Committee 
were  of  opimon  that  this  is  Havannah.  Mr.  Baker,  gardener 
to  A.  Basset,  Esq.,  Sister  House,  Clapham,  sent  a  distinct-look- 
ing Pine  Apple  without  name.  It  was  imported  from  the  WeOt 
Indies  four  years  ago,  and  as  it  was  not  quite  ripe  it  is  to  l)e 
seen  again.  Messrs.  Monro  &  Wilkinson  sent  Little  Heath 
Melon,  good  specimens  of  the  third  crop  borne  by  the  plants. 

Mr.  Bowman,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  Leyboome 
Grange,  sent  a  hybrid  Melon  with  red  flesh,  which  was  very  in- 
ferior in  flavour.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bedleaf,  sent  a  dish  of  Pears, 
somewhat  resembling  Doyenne  d'£t6,  but  inferior  in  flavour 
They  were  from  an  old  tree  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Penshurst  under  the  name  of  Early  Milton.  Mr.  Clark,  gar- 
dener to  J.  M.  Bobertson,  Esq.,  Boehampton,  sent  a  dish  of 
Citron  des  Cannes  Pears,  and  also  a  dish  of  White  Joanneting 
and  Bed  Margaret  Apfdes.  Mr.  Earley,  gardener,  Valentines, 
sent  a  colleotion  of  f  rmt,  consisting  of  a  dish  of  each  Apricots, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  one  of  Early  Orleans  Plums,  and  fifteen 
dishes  of  Gooseberries,  for  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded, 
and  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  the  Apricots.  A. 
letter  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Gregory,  Esq.,  Addison 
Boad,  Kensington,  for  a  dish  of  well-kept  Apples.  Mr.  William 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  bunch  of  a  new  Grape,  called 
Seedling  Sweetwater,  which  Mr.  Paul  was  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  as  regards  its  growth  and  bearing. 

Ux.  J.  Henson,  gardener,  Newark,  near  Peterborough,  sent  a 
seedilmg  Gooseberry,  caiUed  Henson's  Seedling.  This  is  a  de- 
cided acquisition,  being  a  frait  of  good  size,  and  both  in  that 
re^Mct  and  in  colour  not  unlike  the  Bed  Warrington,  but  the 
flavour  partakes  very  msch  of  the  Bed  Champagne,  and  is  ^uite 
rich.  It  is  a  very  fine  highly-flavoured  Gooseberry,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  spray  laden  with  fruit  which  was  exhibited,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  an  abundant  bearer.  This  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  HOEING. 

1.  Tub  loosflcdng  of  tiie  wil  in  the  operation  of  hoeing' is 
bensftmal  to  the  plants — as  mnoh  as  the  destniction  of  the 
weeds,  or  more  so. 

2.  Moistore  abounds  in  the  atmo8i»heM  during  the  hottest 
months,  and  is  absorbed  and  retained  most  abundantly  by  a 
soil  which  is  in  the  most  friable  state.  Prof.  Schluber  found 
that  iOdO  grains  of  stiff  day  absorbed  in  twenty-foor  hoxvs 
cnly  thkty-six  grains  of  moisture  from  the  air,  while  garden 
gnottld  absorbed  forty-five  grains,  and  fine  magnesia  absorbed 
seveaty-six  grains. 
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3.  Then,  again,  pnlyeriBing  soil  enablee  it  better  to  retain 
the  moisture  absorbed. 

4.  The  soil,  in  order  to  be  healthy  and  active,  mast  breathe. 
A  light  porons  soil  admits  the  air,  and  thus  it  is  fed  and  greatly 
invigorated  by  the  atmosphere. 

5.  The  sun's  rays  heat  a  hard  soil  much  quicker  than  a  loose 
one,  and  the  hotter  the  soil  is  so  much  greater  will  be  evapo- 
ration from  it.  So  that  a  hard  soil  is  deprived  of  its  moisture 
much  sooner  than  one  of  a  loose  texture. 

6.  The  roots  of  plants  can  find  their  way  through  a  moist 
loose  soil  in  search  of  food  much  better  than  they  ean  through 
a  hard  dry  soil. 

7.  The  soil  that  has  been  ploughed  well  and  then  kept  loose 
near  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  hoe,  will  receive  and  hold 
the  rain  water  that  falls,  while  a  hard  soil  will  allow  most  of 
it  to  run  off  into  the  valleys  and  streams  as  it  falls. — (New 
England  Farmer.) 

GENAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  6. 
''  Bhododendbons  and  their  allies  are  associated  under  the  con- 
venient title  of  American  plants.  From  the  great  and  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  entire  class,  but  more  especially  of  the  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  they  are  certainly  most  worthy  to  hold  a  superior 
rank  to  shrubs  in  general ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
practice  of  separating  them  from  other  shrubs  in  the  catalogues 
has  not  contnbuted  materially  to  the  very  prevalent  but  erro- 
neous impression  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  their  culture,  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment  and  costly  preparation  of  the  soil 
are  necessary ;  and  it  is  also  probable  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  so  seldom  find  mixed  groups  or  shrubbery  borders  enriched 
and  beautified  by  the  presence  of  any  varieties  of  this  lovely 
genus.  What  contrast  could  surpass  in  beauty  or  effect  the 
deep  rich  crimson  trusses  of  Bhododendron  John  Waterer  with 
the  profuse  clusters  of  the  deep  golden  yellow  flowers  of  Ber- 
beris  Darwinii  ?  Not  that  I  would  often  plant  two  such  striking 
objects  side  by  side,  but  rather  sufficiently  near  each  other  for 
the  contrast  of  rich  colours  to  produce  its  due  effect,  which 
would  be  much  heightened  by  the  intervention  of  a  Conifer 
with  deep  green  foliage,  such  as  Libocedrus  decurrens  or  Ar- 
ihrotaxus  selaginoides.  Then  there  is  a  host  of  other  excel- 
lent kinds,  with  other  shrubs,  all  equally  valuable  for  mixing 
' — ^ranging  in  colour  from  a  deep  purple  through  all  the  various 
shades  of  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  and  white,  all  veiy  striking 
And  ornamental,  forming  a  perfect  treasury  of  objects  rich  and 
rare,  surpassing  almost  all  other  shrubs  in  the  bright  and 
Taried  loveliness  of  the  flowers  that  are  produced  in  such 
profusion,  and  that  never  appear  to  greater  advantajge  than 
in  the  setting  of  living  deep  green  foliage,  which  from  its  ever- 
green character,  beautiful  disposal,  and  fine  form  adds  so  much 
to  the  value  of  Bhododendrons  as  decorative  plants. 

There  are  in  a  few  gardens  in  this  counby  masses  of  the 
iamous  old  B.  ponticum  20  to  30  feet  high  that  are  objects  of  rare 
beauty ;  and  as  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  most  robust  hybrid  varieties  will  in  time  become  equally 
large,  this  important  fact  should  duly  influence  our  present 
and  future  planting  arrangements.  Well-formed  specimens  of 
even  12  feet  hig:h  of  such  kinds  as  the  pure  white  Mn,  Clutton, 
or  the  newer  crimson  and  scarlet  varieties,  would  form  objects 
of  such  incomparable  magnificence  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive ;  and  so  in  my  advocacy  for  a  more  extensive  use 
of  plants  of  this  class,  I  would  urge  upon  those  who  contem- 
plate planting,  to  afford  space  for  a  few  select  kinds  as  single 
specimens.  Apart  from  that  association  with  other  shnibs 
which  it  is  desirable  should  become  more  general,  the  practice 
of  massing  the  various  kinds  in  groups  and  borders  by  them- 
selves is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  such 
groups  during  the  flowering  season  is  too  well  known  to  require 
one  word  of  conmiendation  at  my  hands.  Some  caution  is, 
however,  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  these  masses,  for 
however  brilliant  and  dazzling  may  be  the  effect  of  the  flowers, 
yet  it  must  be  granted  that  very  much  of  the  spirit  and  bright- 
ness of  the  scene  fades  with  the  flowers,  and  that  the  foliage, 
which  alone  is  visible  for  so  long  together,  is  apt  to  appear 
somewhat  tame  and  monotonous ;  hence  the  frequent  attonpts 
to  introduce  Hollyhocks,  Liliums,  and  Tritomas  among  them 
are  sufficiently  significant  and  expressive  of  how  pz«valent 
this  feeling  is.  It  is  true  we  may  relieve  and  brighten  tiie  effect, 
M  we  do  with  hardy  Azaleas,  Ealmias,  and  Ledums ;  but  none  of 
these  continue  in  flower  long  after  the  others,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  of  pure  and  simple  groups  of  American 
snrubs  that  I  am  now  treating.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  best  remedy  for  this  obvious  defect  is  to  intiodaoe 


groups  of  other  shrubs  sufficiently  near  and  among  them  to 
relieve  the  monotony  and  sustain  an  interest  in  the  scene  by 
imparting  variety,  and  by  the  production  of  flowers  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year. 

In  forming  a  Bose  garden  upon  an  exposed  position  where 
violent  gales  frequently  swept  across  with  great  power,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  shelter  to  break  the  wind's  force, 
so  as  to  screen  the  tender  growth  of  the  Boses  in  spring. 
Now,  I  had  seen  various  screens  used  for  this  purpose,  but  fdl 
of  them  were  very  formal,  not  at  all  ornamental ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  just  screens  and  nothing  more,  very  efficient  for 
shelter;  but  then,  in  forming  a  screen  of  living  shrubs  or 
trees,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  and  judgment  it  may  be 
rendered  as  ornamental  as  it  is  useful ;  and  so  in  the  instance 
to  which  I  allude,  instead  of  a  row  or  two  of  shrubs  of  no  par- 
ticular interest,  groups  and  belts  of  American  shrubs,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  choice  specimens  of  Conifers  standing 
singly  upon  the  turf,  were  introduced  with  excellent  effect; 
for  as  the  Bhododendrons  began  to  fade,  the  clumps  of  Ealmia 
began  to  expand  into  beauty,  the  persistent  flowers  lingering 
on  till  the  tist  opening  Boses  gave  promise  of  the  rich  display 
to  follow;  and  thus  by  this  arrangement  a  scene  full  of 
brightness  and  beauty  was  secured  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  would  have  been  possible  from  the  use  of  either  class 
separately. 

Very  interesting  and  pretty  beds  may  be  made  with  many 
of  the  dwarf-growing  American  plants,  such  as  the  Ealmias, 
Gaultilierias,  Ledums,  Menziesias  or  DabcBcias,  Pemettyas, 
Daphnes,  Ericas,  Andromedas,  and  dwarf  Bhododendrons,  and 
a  group  of  these  will  be  included  in  the  following  arrange- 
ments : — 

Mixed  group  of  Bhododendrons  (fig,  1). 


Flg.L 


1.  BU 
a.  iMdji 

a  TitiftD. 

4.  Mrs.  John  autton. 

6.  JohnW»fcerar. 
6.Elfiidft. 

7.  laso- 
a.  Old  Port. 
9.  Mn.  B.  S.  HoUoid. 

10.  Purity. 

11.  MzB.  a.  H.  W.  HflDOage. 


19.  EvierBsiittnim. 

18.  ICMolatom  nignim  sapsrbom. 

14.  AlMm. 

15.  Fl*nr  da  Muie. 

16.  Album  gimndiflonun. 

17.  Dae  4e  Brabant. 

18.  Lady  Klaanor  Cathcazt. 

19.  Ifinnia. 

90.  Mrs.  Jolm  Waterer. 

91.  Bandajanom. 
99.  Majestioom. 


Mixed  group  of  American  shrubs  {fig.  2) 

1.  Daphne  Goeomm  major.  14.  PemettTa  mnflnmata. 

9.  Andromeda  poUfoUa.  IS. 

8.  DaboBdapolifoUa. 

4.  Kalmia  glanoa. 

6.  Gaoltherla  proenmbeng. 

6.  Bhododendron  fenuglneam. 

7.  DaboMia  polifolia  alba. 

8.  Andromeda  polifolia  angnetifoUa. 

9.  Kalmia  rubra. 

10.  Lednm  boxifoUom. 

11.  Kalmia  nana. 
19.  Andromeda  floifbaada. 
18. 


inmxust 
latifolia_ 
Ifi.  Axalea  Nancy  Waterer. 

17.  Kalmia  angostifoUa. 

18.  Andromeda  floribonda. 

19.  Pemettya  angnetifolia. 

90.  Aselea  oohroleaoa. 

91.  BUmmia  Japonioa. 
99.  Daphne  pontiea. 
98.  From  thia  number  to  80  a  oixtda 

of  Kalmia  UtifoUa. 
81.  Bhododendzon  John  Waterer. 
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Mixed  bed  of  Heaths  {Jig. 


Fig.  2. 


1.  Idea  pUon  alba. 

8.  -vnlgaru  pygmaa. 

4.  allM  xaajor. 

5.  taxoetL 

ft.  oiii«rea  ooodnea. 

7>  TUlgUit  TTMmT¥inin<m , 

9.  dnenazosMu 
10.  Tolgaris  aarea. 
U.  flaniea. 

ISt.  FoxiL 

18.  TttnlixHaQkyana. 

14.  Tagansalba. 

16w  oamea. 

Ift.  dnena  atro-pmpnrea. 

17.  Tagins  mtara. 

la  ounoa. 


19.  Erica  Tolgaris  tennis. 
30.       eiziaraa  alba, 
ai.       oamea. 
98.       Ttgaxis  gzandifloia. 
28.       Alportii. 

24.  osnea. 

25.  Tsgans  mbra. 

26.  oamea. 

27.  Tetraliz. 
S& 
28. 
80. 

81.  nil. 

82.  Erioameditenanea. 
88.       aostvalis. 

84.  lanoeolata. 

85.  AlpoitiL 


A  similar  arrangement  to  the  foregoing  would  answer  weU 
for  a  bank  of  Heaths,  or  there  might  be  three  or  more  plants 
4>f  eaeh  kind  together  in  little  clomps,  so  as  to  impart  a  greater 
tnreadth  of  coloor ;  but  whateyer  style  be  followed,  it  is  desir- 
AUe  to  introduce  the  loyely  Erica  oamea  to  brighten  the  bed 


VJg.  8. 


1.  Xiioa  ilba  m«jor.    MVhita. 

&       daenaeooolxiea.    Brightpink. 

8.       atro-pnxpozaa.   Deeppoxpla. 


4.]Erifla 

6. 

8. 


Deep  pink, 
alba.    Veiyflna  white. 
Puplt. 


with  its  gay  flowers  long  before  the  other  yarieties  come  into 
bloom. 

A  circular  bed  of  Heaths,  each  ring  of  a  distinct  kind  snr- 
rounding  a  central  group  {Jig,  3). 

Another  yery  beautiful  bed  may  be  made  by  surrounding  a 
mass  of  Andromeda  floribunda  with  a  broad  edging  of  Erica 
camea,  the  clustering  white  bells  of  the  Andromeda  appear- 
ing in  most  beautiful  contrast  with  the  bright  pink  flowers  of 
the  Heath.  Then,  again,  a  group  of  one  or  seyeral  kinds  of 
Ehododendrons  has  a  pleasing  air  of  neatness  and  finish  when 
surrounded  with  an  edging  of  Ledum  latifolium  or  the  pretty 
Japanese  Azalea  amoena.  Many  other  pleasing  combinations 
may  be  wrought  out  with  little  trouble,  for  the  store  of  mate- 
rials for  the  work  is  so  rich  that  all  may  find  some  kinds  to 
please  and  interest  them. — ^Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


SLUGS. 

These  pests  are  too  numerous  and  common  eyerywhere, 
and  with  all  our  care  they  will  find  their  way  eyen  into  our 
greenhouses.  Last  year  I  yisited  the  gardens  of  Earl  Somers 
in  Herefordshire,  and  was  told  of  a  method  practised  by  the 
gardener  there  for  ridding  the  ground  of  slugs — at  least,  of 
thinning  them  to  a  great  extent.  We  all  know  that  quicklime 
causes  tiiem  rapidly  to  disperse,  but  I  haye  foimd  that  it  often 
sends  them  to  where  of  aJl  places  we  would  not  wish  to  see 
them.  The  plan  is  to  finish  as  many  of  them  off  as  possible, 
and  to  'be  condusiyely  done  with  them.  Well,  the  gardener 
managing  Lord  Somers'  grounds  (Mr.  Coleman)  adopts  the 
following  method,  which  may  be  known  to  some  of  your  readers, 
but  it  was  new  to  me. 

A  lad  is  sent  along  all  the  walks  of  the  garden  each  eyening 
with  a  bag  or  bucket  full  of  bran,  and  he  places  a  handful  of 
it  on  the  borders,  at  eyery  8  or  10  feet  or  so,  in  a  heap.  Early 
next  morning  he  trayerses  the  same  ground  with  an  empty 
bucket,  dustpan,  and  small  broom.  Bran  is  an  article  slugs 
are  yery  fond  of,  and  it  seems  to  attract  them  from  all  around ; 
the  heaps  are,  therefore,  found  coyered  with  them,  often  a 
complete  mass.  The  lad  then  sweeps  the  whole  into  his  dust- 
pan, empties  it  into  the  bucket,  and  by  the  time  he  has  finished 
his  walk  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  are  thus  captured. 
A  week  or  two  of  such  work,  or  eyen  a  day  or  two  now  and 
then,  must  be  the  means  of  saying  a  great  deal  of  our  garden 
produce. 

I  would  recommend  that  when  collecting  the  slugs  a  little 
salt  and  water  be  in  the  bucket,  which  will  effectually  preyent 
the  escape  of  a  single  member  when  captured,  as  the  salt 
causes  them  to  sicken  and  die  at  once.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  please  try  this  simple  affair  and  report  ? — J.  Huie. 


The  Gbbsm  Boss.— I  am  sending  you  by  this  post  a  speci- 
men of  the  bloom  of  one  of  my  green  Boses,  which  I  think  you 
will  admire.  We  haye  had  the  plant  from  which  I  cut  the 
bunch  of  flowers  for  about  sixteen  years ;  it  was  moyed  this 
spring.  The  green  Bose  was  mentioned  in  The  Joubnal  of 
HoBTicTTLTUBE  somc  mouths  ago,  and  as  it  is  uncommon,  I 
thought  you  mi^^t  be  interested  to  see  such  a  fine  bouquet  of 
flowers  on  one  stem. — ^Eliza  C.  Bisooe,  Holton  Park,  Oxford, 

[The  specimen  is  a  yery  fine  one,  and  contained  twenty-two 
flowers. — Eds.  J.  ov  H.] 


SOILS,  THEIR  VARIETY  AND  USES  IN 
CULTIVATION.— No.  2. 

Stiff  soils  usually  contain  but  little  sharp  gritty  matter  or 
sand,  and  the  unctuous  mass  clings  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  the  roots  of  plants  and  the  tools  of 
the  cultiyator.  They  are  inyaluable  to  the  brickmaker ;  but 
the  husbandman  complains  of  their  adhesiyeness  and  of  water 
not  percolating  freely  through  them.  They  are,  howeyer, 
capable  of  considerable  improyement,  especially  by  draining, 
alUiough  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  not  always  immediate, 
for  a  tenacious  clay  is  not  conyerted  into  a  friable  fertile  soil  all 
at  once,  and  a  wet,  adyerse  season  tends  to  undo  what  has  been 
done  before. 

Of  heayy  soils  some  haye  as  a  substratum  a  yellow  tenacious 
clay,  through  which  water  finds  its  way  yery  slowly ;  others  a 
day  mixed  with  a  sandy  grayd ;  others,  again,  a  cl^j  some- 
times forming  a  blue  mass  of  great  depth  with  comparatiyely 
little  water,  and  not  so  adhesiye  as  always  to  retain  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  ezcayated.    Clay  of  this  kind  is  of  little  yalue  as 
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a  fertiliser  except  for  light  sandy  soils,  to  which  it  fj^ives  more 
solidity,  bnt  it  is  mora  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  to  which 
it  extends.  Clays  of  other  kinds  also  abound  in  places,  and 
all  tints  of  grey  are  represented ;  some  clays  of  this  hne  are  the 
most  nsefnl  for  onltiyated  plants.  In  many  instances  lime  may 
be  adyantageoiisly  employed  in  diminishing  the  adhesiye- 
ness  of  clay  soils  and  rendezing  them  more  prodnctiye ;  but  to 
the  gardener  who  has  a  choice  of  soi^s  I  wonld  not  recommend 
one  of  a  very  stiff  nature  except  where  long  droughts  prevail, 
and  scarcely  then. 

T  Pt  ns  DOW  turn  to  pr>infi  of  thope*  hifjh  dry  moorlands  of 
irbieh  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  the  north-western  counties, 
anurd  buqU  numerous  extnupIeB,  a  eoiisideralble  breadth  also 
occurring  in  Surrey  and  on  the  south  coast.  There  the 
hilly  districts  present  two  or  more  kinds  of  soil,  to  a  certain 
extent  differing  from  each  other.  The  dry,  black  peaty  skin 
of  thickly-rooted  matter  of  heath  and  fern  is  often  desired  for 
the  potting-bench,  as  Heaths  and  Azaleas,  as  well  as  several 
other  plants  seem  to  luxuriate  in  such  a  soil ;  but  it  is  not 
well  suited  for  cultivation,  lor  it  is  often  shallow,  with  a  hard 
stoney  bottom,  and  on  high  naked  situations  deficient  in 
shelter  and  altogether  unsuited  for  cultural  purposes.  Patches 
of  it,  however,  are  found  on  a  lower  level  and  exhibit  great 
fertility  after  cultivation,  and  have  less  rooty  matter  aanonget 
the  soil  than  occurs  at  greater  elevations. 

I  will  not  here  enumerate  the  plants  which  a  peaty  fioil  from 
a  dry  upland  heath  is  said  to  suit,  but  I  may  remark  that  for 
many  years  it  was  thought  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  Bhodo- 
dendrons  would  succeed,  bat  they  have  been  found  to  thrive 
in  soils  that  to  outward  appearance  bear  little  resemblance  to 
peat,  still  there  -are  many  choice  plants  for  which  this  is  in- 
dispensable in  pots. 

The  above  dry  upland  peat  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  obtained  in  the  morasses  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  is 
often  pernicious  to  vegetation — ^perba|>s  containing  iron,  which 
I^have  knownjto  kill  Bhododendrons ;  but  such  peat,  after  hvnng 
been  cut  for  fuel,  left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
then  immersed  in  a  manure  tank,  may  often  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  aame  purposes  as  fibrous  peat;  but  oare 
ought  to  be  taken  how  it  is  used,  for  it  frequently  does  much 
injury. 

'  Besembling  in  •ome  degree  Uie  bog  soil  just  alluded  to  is 
that  whidi  occurs  by  the  sides  of  tidal  rivers,  where  large  tracts 
of  level  land  have  been  overflowed  by  high  tides,  rendering  the 
land  like  bog  in  colour,  buc  differing  from  it  owing  to  the 
water  not  being  impregnated,  as  in  the  oaee  of  bogs  formed  by 
springs,  with  the  aubstances  through  which  the  water  passes 
before  reaohing  the  surface ;  and  in  the  two  cases  a  different 
kind  of  herbage  prevails,  so  that  the  same  crops  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  each  alike.  Another  distinction  often 
exiats.  Tbe  mMrsh  land  by  the  sides  of  lai^ga  rivevs,  cac  wbsre 
the  tide  has  onooAowwd  at  iMNne  laraier  time,  ^Iten  ooi^aina 
more  sand  Hamo.  the  aoland  bog ;  asd  afier  oultivatioii  <or  a 
series  of  years  this  saztd  f  onus  an  inipertaBt  element  in  the 
oompeeition  of  the  soil,  as  iteahibftte  ataelf  in  greater  abund- 
ance after  the  vegetable  fibie  which  #Bce  bowid  the  wh^e  iato 
a  mass  has  perished,  «nd  some  ipeiy  productive  iand  is  <Q<tea 
thcMealt. 

Taking  next  another  description  of  soil->that  of  a  sa»dy 
district,  where  rain  helps  to  make  the  ground  and  roads  cleaner 
rather  than  dirty  by  consolidating  the  sand.  Such  soils  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  have  these  advantages,  being  more  espe- 
cially useful  where  rain  falls  eften  and  in  great  quantity.  Of 
their  value  for  garden  purpoees  little  need  be  said,  as  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  season.  Some  crops  luxuriate 
in  sand — for  instance.  Asparagus  where  it  has  been  hberally 
assisted  with  manure ;  and  it  is  nowhere  cultivated  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  some  of  the  sandy  plains  that  border  our 
tidal  rivers.  In  dry  sandy  districts,  again,  there  is  often  a  soil 
that  will  almost  blow  away  with  a  brihk  wind,  but  underneath 
many  such  tracts  ^ere  is  marl  at  no  great  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, and  this  ean  be  dug  up  and  spread  over  the  field  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  vegetation.  Marl  and 
marl  pits  are  commcm  enough  in  many  places,  and  they  have 
plftvf»d  an  important  part  in  hunbandry. 

Perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  soils  are  those  formed  by  the 
alluvial  deposits  at  the  sides  of  rivers  beyond  the  reach  oi  the 
tides,  and  of  ordinary  fresh-water  floods.  Most  rivers  have  a 
bordering  of  this  kind  of  land  in  some  part  of  their  course,  and 
on  it  occur  the  richest  of  our  pasture  and  the  most  productive  of 
our  arable  land.  There  the  soil  is  deep,  of  rich  earthy  matters, 
and  in  all  respects  capable  of  supporting  vegetation.    Land  of 


this  kind  often  gives  us  the  eariiest  and  certainly  the  moat 
abundant  crops,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  most  vegetaUes ; 
Celery,  Rhubarb,  Lettuce,  and  even  Asparagus,  doing  remark- 
ably well.  Some  of  the  best  market  gardens  in  the  kingdom 
and  not  a  few  private  ones  are  placed  in  such  situations ;  their 
great  drawback  is  their  liability  to  suffer  from  early  and  late 
frosts,  and  in  midwinter  the  frosts  are  often  more  seveie.than 
in  more  elevated  sites.  ---:, 

Flinty  gravels  occasionally  occur  in  districts  where  water  is 
scarce ;  they  are  not  at  all  enviable  soils,  and  yet  in  favourable- 
seasons  good  crops  of  com  are  often  reaped,  even  when  th& 
stones  may  be  shovelled-up  in  cartloads  all  over  the  ploughed 
ground.  These  stones,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  withont 
their  uses,  and  help  to  keep  in  what  moisture  there  is  in  ifti» 
land,  and  b^lp  also  to  keep  it  open.  It  is  partly  due  to  the^ 
stones  tba*.  the  soil  does  not  harden  into  a  solid  impenetrable^ 
mass;  for  iu  many  cases  where  angular  or  rounded  flinta 
abound  in  such  quantities  the  intervening  substance  is  a  muclk 
stiffer  and  more  adhesive  material  than  it  is  often  thought  io- 
be.  The  gardener,  at  all  events,  ought  not  to  select  a  soil  oi 
this  description,  at  least  not  the  scalp  of  such  a  hill,  bat  the- 
valley  may  often  be  better,  in  consequence  of  the  best  soil  being  • 
washed  down  by  the  rains ;  but  dry  hot  seasons  affect  suchk 
lands  severely,  and  in  some  places  the  absence  of  water  is  a 
great  defect  in  domestic  as  well  as  cultural  matters. 

There  are  many  other  soils  of  an  intermediate  character 
comprising  portions  of  two  or  more  of  those  described,  while- 
there  are  some  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  definite- 
character  ;  amongst  them  are  some  of  the  shallow  clayey  soils- 
resting  on  a  shaley  gravel — sueh  soils  are  not  generally  pro* 
ductive.  Thepe  is  ako  a  sterile  gravel  now  and  ihea  net  witi& 
of  a  bright  yellow  eoloar,  evidently  one  of  the  woret  to  deal 
with,  and  patohea  of  this  in  a  naked  condition  often  occur 
in  waste  places  witheait  exkaibiting  a  vestige  of  vegetatioi^ 
as  on  some  of  the  moors  of  Derbyshire  and  Oaamoek  Ohase» 
in  Staffordshire.  Sueh  soila  require  more  time  to  render 
them  fertile  than  would  pay  the  cultivator  to  make  theaDi  so» 
and  the  epithet  baffen  appties  to  them ;  yet  they  are  not 
absolutely  so,  for  seeds  will  vegetate  upon  them,  but  they  can* 
not  sustain  vegetable  life  for  any  considerable  time. 

Let  us  now  evppose  oweelvee  to  be  going  from  LoBibn  bjr 
rail ;  we  have  not  to  travel  far  before  we  see  several  of  the 
soils  previously  referred  to,  and  a  glance  at  the  charMiter  of 
the  crops,  coupled,  of  course,  with  other  considerations,  will 
in  maiiy  inetaBiees  convey  a  good  idea  of  what  the  soil  realitjr 
is.  If  oat  of  tihe  lead  near  London  may  be  eaid  to  be  in  aaa 
artifioial  slate  of  oa2tivait«on--^.<.,  it  has  lor  nsaay  years, 
been  eo  Irig^  isswred  Hkmi  the  oo^inal  eharaoter  of  the  sail 
is  akaeet  iost  aic^t  of ;  kni  iaziher  Irem  town  this  veeolt  eaar- 
not  so  well  be  accomplished,  and  we  have  there  the  land  in  a^ 
condition  more  nearly  resembling  what  it  naturally  is,  and  it» 
productiveness  may  generally  be  estimated  with  some  exact- 
ness by  the  character  of  the  trees  and  hedges,  and  even  the 
weeds.  Nettles,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  most  people 
bear  to  them,  are  one  of  the  best  indications  of  good  land^ 
much  more  so  than  Fern  or  Bracken.  Crowefoot  is  also  a 
sign  of  good  land ;  while  wild  Thyme  and  Daisies  indicate 
inferior  ground.  The  Ox-eye  Daisy  prevails  in  meadows  of 
retentive  soil,  where  it  often  blooms  in  a  mass  at  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emulate- 
the  best-arranged  flower  garden.  The  scarlet  Poppy  in  com* 
fields  indicates  a  dry  soil,  while  the  purple  Loosestrife  la- 
only  seen  in  wet  places,  and  amongst  trees  when  in  a  eon* 
dition  of  nature  or  nearly  so.  The  Elm  selects  the  best  land,, 
and  is  there  capable  of  maintaining  its  supremacy,  but  on  sueh 
laud  the  cultivator  has  often  a  difficulty  to  rear  the  Spruce 
Fir,  and  has  the  mortification  to  find  it  often  dies  or  becomes* 
diseased  at  a  very  early  age.  Light  land  with  a  rather  shallow 
soil  more  or  less  appertaining  to  peat  suits  the  Scotch  Fir 
best,  while  a  calcareous  soil  is  best  fitted  for  the  Beech,' but 
both  accommodate  themselves  to  circum^  t  uices.  The  Oak  is  so 
of  ten  met  with  in  soils  of  such  widely  different  characters  that 
it  is  difficult  to  define  that  whieh  is  best  adapted  for  it.  The 
light  upland  soils,  where  it  is  so  often  met  with  in  a  natural 
state  in  connection  with  Hazel,  Birch,  Maple,  and  other  trees^ 
is  not  the  place  where  it  attains  the  largest  din^ensions,  yet 
every  stiff  soil  does  not  suit  it ;  a  certain  depth  of  soil  for  its 
roots  to  penetrate  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  the  best 
examples,  I  believe,  are  on  rather  stiff  soils  overlying  a  mixiure 
of  stiff  loam  and  graveL 

Hwring  extended  my  lemarks  to  « ^gveater  length  Mha  was 
intended,  I  have  only  one  further  obsetvation  to  make,  and 
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that  is  what  in  the  gardemng  world  may  sound  something 
like  heresy ;  nevertheless,  I  rentare  to  ask  this  question,  Are 
wa  right,  when  desoribing  mixtures  for  growing  ohoiee  plants, 
in  reoommending  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  ?  I  have  given 
up  the  practice  for  many  years  and  never  use  such  a  miztare. 
Soils  intermediate  in  oharaoter  between  these  two  are  plentiful 
enough,  and  where  these  can  be  had  they  are  unquestionably 
better  than  the  mechanical  mixture.  I  am  not  sure  that  some 
other  of  our  mixtures  are  not  likewise  open  to  objection.  In 
•eonolusion  I  will  remark,  that  a  study  of  the  soils  which  form 
the  outer  covering  of  our  country  is  worthy  of  more  Iftttention 
ihaa  it  haa  hitherto  received. — J.  Bobson. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY 
ORCHIDS. 

lir  haa  often  occurred  to  me  that  these  plants  should  be  more 
-generaUy  cultivated  than  is  at  present  the  case,  more  especially 
418  many  of  them  are,  when  well  grown,  scarcely  lees  beautiful 
than  the  more  expensive  epiphytes  of  our  Orchid  houses. 
Terrestrial  Orchids  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  never  to  be  dis- 
tarbed  when  making  their  growth,  or  in  the  flowering  state ; 
«till  I  know  from  experioice  that  many  gardeners  continually 
Tooeive  them  from  their  employers  or  their  friends,  who 
happen  to  be  travelling  on  the  continent  when  these  beautiful 
plaists  are  in  flower.  The  beat  way  of  collecting  these  plants 
is  to  mark  them  when  in  flower,  and  afterwards  to  remove  them 
when  the  foliage  has  died  off,  and  the  tubers  are  thoroughly 
ripe  and  dormant.  They  (the  tubers)  should  be  carefully  packed 
in  meist  earth  or  sphagnum  during  transit,  and  must  be  potted 
•off  as  soon  as  received  at  home.  The  soil  best  suited  for  their 
reqairemeata  is  strong  fibrous  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  leaf 
mould  and  coarse  sand ;  other  species,  as  many  of  the  Ophrjrs 
4uad  Cypripediums,  affect  a  chalky  soil,  or  lumps  of  limestone 
may  be  broken  and  mixed  with  the  fibrous  or  tarfy  compost. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly 
aiound  the  tubers,  after  which  plange  the  pots  in  ashes,  saad, 
or  coeoa-nut  fibre,  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  may  remain  all 
'winter;  all  the  attention  they  will  require  is  to  keep  the  soil 
modevately  moist,  nothing  being  more  injurious  than  to  let 
ihem  get  dust-dry.  In  a  state  of  nature  all  bolbe  and  tubers 
^eit  a  oopioue  supply  of  water  during  the  winter  season,  or 
"while  they  are  at  rest;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
reaaon  many  cultivators  fail  in  growing  these  plants  is,  because 
-ih^  dry  them  off  during  the  winter  months.  The  pots  should 
be  protected  during  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts,  either  by 
iiaving  the  glazed  lights  drawn  on,  or  an  oil-doth  spread  over 
the  pit  or  frame  in  which  they  are  plunged. 

The  foregoing  instructions  may  be  followed  out  in  the  case 
•o#  rare  or  delicate  continental  f^pasisa;  hot  maaj  of  the  British 
and  American  speoiea  may  beybmtad  out  in  the  rock  garden  or 
iMffaaeeous  bofder,  and  will  Iq  most  cases  be  found  to  saeeaed 
4a  pesfsetioa.  Oae  ol  the  most  beautiful  of  all  hardy  tsgieetrial 
gpswiei,  Cyyripediam  spectabiU,  grows  vigorously  plsaated  out 
in  a  peat  bed  oa  a  eool  clay  bottoaa ;  whHe  our  oakj  British 
«peeies,  G.  Galeeolns,  grows  beat  ia  a  chalky  loam,  fully  expeeed 
to  the  east,  but  nhaltssed  froai  the  midday  sun.  In  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son's  nurseries  at  York,  these  two  beautiful 
«pecies  grow  vigorously  and  flower  profusely  every  summer, 
along  with  many  species  of  Orehis  and  other  continental 
Orchids.  When  these  plants  are  grown  outside,  select  a  parti- 
ally shaded  spot  well  furnished  with  other  herbaeeous  plants, 
and  phmt  the  tubers  5  or  6  inehes  below  the  surface ;  they  will 
£ttd  their  way  through  in  due  time,  and  will  not  suffer  from 
-the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  as  they  would  if  planted  just 
ImIow  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  contiguity  of  other  her- 
l>aoeoii8  plants  prevents  undue  evaporation  from  the  soil  in 
wMoh  they  are  planted.  During  winter  a  mulching  of  short 
litter,  leaves,  or  manure,  will  protect  them  both  from  frost  and 
<»l€l  rains. 

I  sincerely  hope  these  beautifnl  plants  will  meet  with  every 
-eneonragement  in  our  gardens,  for  amongst  terrestrial  Orehids 
there  are  many  species  not  yet  introdneed  to  our  eoUeetions 
that  win  bear  comparison  with  the  choicest  epiphyte  in  point 
of  beauty  and  fragrance.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be  grown 
without  the  unpleasant  heat  and  extra  labour  required  by 
tropieail  species. — ^B.  (in  The  Gardener,) 


Dmass  mmotm  thb  Applb  Tbbbs  in  tbb  Nuoabi  Dutbigt. — 
The  Loekport  Jo'urnal  makes  some  statements  about  a  disease 
wfaieh  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  Apple  "  soare,"  so  com- 


mon about  this  season.  Niagara  is  one  of  the  largest,  pro- 
bably the  largest,  Apple-growing  county  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  above  journal  says  a  disease  is  prevailing  in  the 
orchards  there  that  has  destroyed  many  trees.  It  manifests 
itself  in  a  curling  of  the  leaves ;  the  bark  dies,  then  the  body 
of  the  trees  dies  upwards  about  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  the 
disease  also  extends  into  the  roots  several  feet,  and  kills  the 
whole  tree;  the  bark  tightens  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tree,  and  does  not  crack  or  peel.  There  seems  to  be  no  per- 
ceptible cause  for  fatality  among  the  Apple  trees ;  no  grubs 
can  be  found  nor  anything  else  that  would  be  likely  to  destroy. 
About  fifteen  trees  in  a  splendid  orchard  belonging  to  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Tower,  in  the  town  of  P(»iier,  have  been  attacked 
with  this  disease  and  killed.  The  trees  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old.  Several  other  instances  in  various  towns  are 
mentioned  where  fine,  healthy  Apple  trees  have  been  destroyed 
in  like  manner. 

WHAT  I  KNOW  OF  PRUNING. 
A  THSOBY  as  to  pruning  fruit  trees,  which  has  many  recent 
advocates,  is  that  the  trees  be  suffered  to  grow  as  they  please. 
To  this  there  is  earnest  protest  from  careful  cultivators.  I 
doubt  whether  those  who  condemn  pruning  mean  what  they 
say — that  is,  that  they  would  not  oat  out  a  single  limb ;  if  they 
do,  it  seems  to  me  they  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  trees. 
I  suspect  that  they  are  beginners,  and  that  when  they  come  to 
know  more  they  will  change  their  views.  I  grant  that  the  no- 
pruning  theory  has,  nevertheless,  some  able  advocates,  men 
who  really  understand  their  business,  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  include  Peach  and  all  kinds  of  Apple  trees.  It  ia 
customary  for  the  gardener  in  the  Capitol  Gfounda  at  Wash- 
ington to  show  Pear  trees  which,  it  is  alleged,  have  never  been 
pruned,  and  they  look  like  it,  but  they  bear  well  and  are  in  a 
thrifty  condition.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  only  Pear  trees 
which  are  shown,  so  that  the  theory  in  this  instance  seems  only 
applied  to  these  trees.  I  grant  that  there  are  some  varieties  of 
Apple  trees,  slow  growers  and  upright  in  habit,  which  need  no 
pruning,  and  which  probably  will  do  better  without  it.  But 
there  are  other  sorts,  having  a  bushy  growth,  whioh  send  out 
suckers  and  branches  in  eve^  direction,  and  whioh,  if  per- 
mitted to  have  their  way,  wUl  make  a  jungle  of  branchea 
wholly  unfitted  for  bearing  fruit.  If  fruit  does  set  it  will  be 
small,  and  being  covered  with  foliage,  will  be  without  colour  or 
flavour.  To  say  that  such  varieties  do  not  need  pruning  is 
absurd.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  to 
their  fruit.  What  may  be  true  of  a  variety  that  grows  slowly 
and  that  makes  dense  hard  wood  even  under  high  cultivation, 
cannot  be  true  of  a  variety  that  grows  like  a  weed,  all  its  pores 
overflowing  with  sap,  and  the  wood  of  which  is  spongy.  Of 
this  last  class  the  Peach  has  a  resemblaace.  So  that  the  whole 
question  resolves  itself  into  a  considsKation  of  varieties,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  haviag 
one  rule  applicable  to  different  conditions.  A  man  maat  have 
judgment  and  sense.  We  may  say,  then,  thai  the  natnral 
habit  of  a  tree  is  to  be  considered,  and  that  it  cheaU  have  its 
bent,  providing  it  is  not  at  the  expense  oC  fiaiL  latorfsring 
branches,  superfluous  limbs  and  suokcra  acfccr  ecai  ha  allowed, 
and  whenever  a  good  fruit-grower  accs  thcM  ha  wbB  eat  them 
away. — AnATwra  (in  Neio  Yo^h  Vrihune.) 


THB  BSAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSBOTfJ  OF 
OUR  GARDENS.— No.  7. 

I  Aic  afraid  the  aiakeorological  tables  published  in  Britain  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  some  1900  years  ago,  were 
not  very  correct,  or  else  our  climate  has  considerably  changed, 
and  got  much  warmer  (which  ia  contrary  to  geological  theories), 
otherwise  the  soldiers  would  never  have  thought  of  bringing 
with  them  the  seed  of  a  Nettle,  presumably  Urtioa  pUulifera. 
Their  notion  was,  aooordiag  to  old  Oamden,  that  they  could 
sow  this  plant,  ai^  ae  its  growth  was  rapid,  they  would  soon 
be  furnished  with  aa  agiecable  stimulating  application,  with 
which  thsf  coald  rub  thsBscclvcc  when  they  found  the  cold 
weather  trying,  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  Tastes  differ ; 
and  we  moderns  find  the  sting  oi  U.  pilulifera  a  little  too 
virulent  to  be  preferable  even  to  the  endurance  of  some 
amount  of  oold.  Bat,  possibly  the  story  is  after  all  a  canard 
of  Oamden*s ;  historians  have  been  known  to  lie* 

Bat  I  have  been  led  to  connect  this  anecdote  mth  inaeet 
life.  The  assertion  thiit  certain  biting  or  stinging  insecta  have, 
as  part  of  the  business  of  their  lives,  the  du^  of  attaddng  oa 
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BO  M  to  provoke  ns  to  eleanlinefls,  is  as  old  as  many  lehool 
books,  and  we  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  There  is  another 
theory,  that  certain  of  these  seeming  pests  act  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  Soman  Nettles — they  keep  as  up  to  the 
mark,  and  prevent  onr  Uood  from  stagnating,  and  drive  it 
from  the  central  organs  of  the  body  to  the  limbs,  where  con- 
gested vessels  wonld  do  less  harm.  "Who  knows  whether  the 
sting  of  a  wasp  or  the  pimotare  of  a  flea  has  not  saved  some 
from  snnstroke  or  fever?  The  idea  is  qaite  as  plausible  as 
that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Even  the  barb  of  the  gnat,  an  icsect  we 
were  discnssing  recently,  and  whose  weapon 
is  here  figured,*  may  be  as  wholesome  as  a 
surgeon's  lancet,  and  give  the  species  and 
its  allies  a  new  claim  to  be  deemed  useful 
visitants  in  a  garden ;  that  they  are  not  with- 
out beauty  we  have  already  noted. 

Among  our  garden  -visitants  in  the  autumn 
is  a  lively  and  tolerably  handsome  moth, 
though  it  has  no  bright  colours,  and  its 
claim  on  our  admiration  rests  partly  upon 
the  fact  that  it  exhibits  the  *<  poetry  of 
motion,*'  its  attitudes  in  flight  and  in  semi- 
repose  being  elegant,  though  not  so  grand  as 
are  those  of  others  of  the  Hawk-moth  tribe. 
This  is  well  known  to  entomologists  as  the 
Humming-bird  Hawkf  (Macroglossa  stella- 
tarum),  taking  its  English  name  from  its 
rapid  course  on  the  wing,  and  the  sound 
which  frequently  accompanies  this.  The 
Latin  was  suggested  by  the  long  tongue  or 
proboscis,  and,  I  conjecture,  by  the  supposed 
attachment  shown  by  the  species  to  stellate 
flowers.  This  is  an  insect  which  has  at 
times  porely  vexed  the  souls  of  newspaper 
paragraphists,  who  have  recorded  its  appear- 
ance under  the  heading,  *'  Humming  Birds 
in  England,"  and  have  been  compelled 
thereafter  to  explain  the  error  into  which 
they  had  unwittingly  fallen.  In  some  years, 
as  in  1868,  for  instance,  quite  a  swarm  of  ^  i  :i  :£ 
communications  have  been  sent  to  editors  LsneafcisndTadDgae 
by  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  de-  ^  ^*'***- 

scribing  this  tropical  phenomenon,  because  the  insect  was 
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Hninmiiig-bird  H»vk  Moth  (MMroglosta  gtellfttarom). 


*  We  an  Indebted  for  the  illastntion  to  Hudwioke's  **  Sdenee  Goaeip.'* 
f  Thifl  and  the  remaining  engrayings  acoompanjing  the  preeent  article  are 

from  Fignier't  "  Iniiect  World/*  andhaTe  Jdndly  been  placed  at  our  aerrioe 

hj  Meaars.  Oasaell,  the  pabliahera. 


more  abundant  than  usual,  and  often  exhibited  itself  in  towns 
and  about  conservatories.  Vain  in  many  cases  is  it  to  assert 
what  was  the  real  nature  of  the  marvel — 

"  OonTinee  a  man  againet  hie  will. 
He  holda  the  lame  opinion  stilL'* 

Did  they  not  witness  themselves  the  mysterious  arrival  of  the 
interesting  exotic,  which  stole  upon  them  at  the  dusk,  and 
poised  itself  over  some  fragrant  blossom,  **  fanning"  its  tail» 
and  then  with  a  melodious  hum  dashed  off  to  other  flowers, 
its  eyes  all  the  while  sparkling  like  "  diamonds  of  the  Orient  f" 
And  you  would  have  mem  believe  that  this  object  was  no  bird^ 
nay,  more,  actually  an  insect  which  had  been  bred  on  a  banlr 
not  far  from  their  own  doors  ?  Preposterous  !  Vain  is  it  to 
show  such  persons  specimens 
of  the  insect,  unless,  as  may 
not  often  happen,  you  can 
secure  the  identical  one  they 
saw,  otherwise  they  will  still 
maintain  that  their's  was 
**  quite  different."  That  there 
is  a  resemblance  between  the 
motions  of  this  moth  and  that 
of  the  bird  in  question  is 
granted,  and  the  fact  is  notice- 
able that  in  some  parts  of 
France,  where  the  children 
know,  probably,  little  or  no- 
thing about  natural  history,  they  call  this  moth  the 
fly." 

It  has  been  questioned  if  Macroglossa  stellatamm  ever 
flies  at  night ;  and  this  is  certain,  that  it  prefers  daylight,  or  at 
least  twilight,  for  its  aerial  journeys,  which  are  always  taken 
with  a  purpose.  In  warm  weather  I  fancy  the  moth  is  less  in-^ 
clined  to  be  on  the  wing  during  the  period  the  sun  is  high  in 
the  heavens ;  but  on  cool  days,  and  later  in  the  season,  as- 
during  October,  I  have  seen  **  Humming-birds  "  at  all  hours 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  not  ** hawking"  certainly,  but 
busy  m  the  pursuit  of  sweets.  The  insect  divides  its  tim» 
between  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  those  of  the  garden ;  to 
some  of  the  latter  it  is  particularly  devoted,  as  to  the  Jessa- 
mine and  the  Petimia.  Specimens  not  unfrequently  enter 
houses,  having  been  attracted  to  open  windows  by  the  plants- 
placed  thereat  or  growing  up  the  walls.  I  do  not  think  it  often 
visits  the  sugazy  compound  spread  by  insect-catchers  on  trunks 
of  trees,  tiiough  it  has  one  odd  taste,  to  which  I  called  atten- 
tion some  years  ago— viz.,  that  it  will  visit  and  hover  over  th» 


Macrogloeaa  atellatamm—Cateiptflai;. 


*Bird- 


MaorogloBsa  steUatanim— Pnpa. 

heaps  of  coals  which  are  piled  up  in  proximity  to  som» 
railway  stations.  No  doubt  the  moths  are  drawn  to  these  by 
the  organ  of  smell,  but  the  fancied  resemblance  deceives  them 
as  they  cannot  get  honey  from  coal,  though  we  make  it  yield 
us  sweet  perfumes. 

The  Humming-bird  Hawk  moth  is  not  an  insect  much  given 
to  vary  in  the  perfect  state,  though  we  have  two  marked 
varieties  of  the  caterpillar.  The  fore  wings,  of  a  deep  brown^ 
are  crossed  by  waved  lines  of  a  black  shade,  while  the  hin<L 
wings,  much  less  in  size,  are  orange,  and  darker  in  hue  at  the 
base  and  margins.  The  brown  thorax  harmonises  with  the 
fore  wings,  but  the  abdomen  is  curiously  chequered  with  black 
and  white.  Both  these  are  so  well  dad  with  hair  that  uhless 
the  insect  is  making  its  pecuUar  hum  it  may  fleet  past  us,  and 
we  should  not  perceive  it ;  by  means  of  a  tuft  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body,  aided  by  the  vibration  of  the  wings,  the  moth  poises 
itself,  and  plies  its  long  tongue  very  effectively.  As  late  as 
November  individuals  have  been  seen  at  the  autumn  flowers 
yet  surviving,  but  most  have  hybemated  (or  died  off  ?)  before 
that  time.  In  Britain  the  species  seems  to  be  continued  by 
the  re-appearance  in  the  spring  of  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the> 
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moths  of  the  preyioas  fnn^mer,  whioh  then  deposit  eggs  on 
▼arious  species  of  GaUnm.  By  comparatively  few  persons, 
howeyer,  are  they  seen  at  the  spzing  season,  for  which  several 
reasons  have  been  given,  whioh  need  not  be  debated  here. 
With  the  caterpillar  oij^e  asnally  makes  acquaintance  in  the 
month  of  August,  or  perhaps  earlier,  feeding  on  Galium 
mollugo  more  frequently  than  on  any  other  of  the  Bedstraws. 
In  the  long-continue^  dry  weather  we  occasionally  have  in  the 
Slimmer,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Bedstraws  die  down 
very  suddenly,  except  they  may  chance  to  grow  in  marshy 
places,  and  some  of  these  caterpillars  perish  by  the  destruction 
of  their  food  plaat,  for  they  are  apparently  unable  to  betake 
themselves  to  other  species,  except  it  be  the  Field  Soabioup. 
By  a  wise  proyision  of  Nature,  however,  they  feed  up  with 
great  rapidity  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  I  have  had 
them  at  an  P^ly  age,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  they 
have  east  th^  skins  two  or  three  times,  and  increased  rapidly 
to  their  fujl  proportions.  As  in  various  others  of  the  Sphin- 
gmm  we  ^nd  this  caterpillar  furnished  with  a  pointed  and 
straight  horn  at  the  tail,  the  use  of  which  is  not  obvious  ; 
flong  tljue  sides  of  the  body  we  have  not  the  seven  oblique 
stripes  f een  in  some  familiar  Hawk  moth  larvae,  but  only  two 
parallfll  lines,  more  plainly  discemibU  in  that  type  of  the 
eatei|illar  where  the  ground  colour  is  green.  In  another  type 
the  folour  is  brown  tinged  with  pink*  I  have  taken  both  of 
these  off  the  same  plant,  feeding  in  such  proximity  as  to  leave 
000  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  descended  from  the  same 
p/vent.  This  was  in  a  lane  near  Chelsea,  in  Middlesex,  where 
neither  this  caterpillar  nor  any  choice  insect  is  very  likely  to 
pccur  again,  since  the  land  is  now  a  prey  to  the  builder.  The 
pupal  state  lasts  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  most,  and  hence  the 
ooooon  is  of  a  slight  character,  though  sometimes  large,  being 
eomposed  of  leaves  and  stalks  drawn  together  with  silk  in  a 
careless  way,  and  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
made  smooth  at  the  base  where  the  chrysalis  reposes.  This  is 
rather  singular  in  form,  and  so  delicate  that  it  will  scarcely 
hear  handling. 


f 


Antbioeera  FQipendolffi. 


Anthiooera  Filipendolft)  Coooon. 


A  smaller  member  of  the  Sphinx  family  (as  constituted  by 
LinnsBus)  is  an  occasional  visitant  to  our  gardens  in  some 
counties.  I  have  seen  this  species  flying  by  dozens  in  some  of 
the  slopes  of  Kent,  now  and  then  resting  on  the  wild  Thyme, 
and  afterwards  with  a  rapid  course,  speeding  along  among  the 
gardens  on  the  edge  of  the  read  above,  looking  a  charming 
object  as  the  sun  lit  up  its  green  and  crimson  wings,  giving 
them  a  metallic  lustre.  The  Six-spotted  Burnet  Moth,  other- 
wise Anthrocera  Filipendulsp,  has  five  relatives  occurring  in 
Britain,  but  this  is  the  commonest  of  the  genus.  One  writer 
on  entomology  remarks  that  the  species  flies  heavily,  and 
rarely  during  bright  sunshine.  This  is  scarcely  correct  in 
either  particular,  for  though  we  notice  them  in  little  swarms 
elnstering  about  the  floweis  like  bees,  they  take  quick  though 
not  lofty  circuits  on  the  wing,  and  very  soon  damage  their 
plumage.  These  insects  are  as  gregarious  in  the  larval  as  in 
the  imago  condition,  for  we  find  the  caterpillars  feeding  in 
companies,  generally  on  the  Dropwort  (Spiraea  Filipendula) 
through  April  and  May,  and  the  cocoons  are  clustered  together, 
being  attached  to  the  stems  of  grasses,  and  rather  closely 
woven,  though  the  tenant  only  remains  therein  a  short  time. 
The  larva  feeds  in  the  autumn,  and  then  hybemates.  Though, 
in  the  majority  of  the  specimens  of  the  moth  whioh  we  see 
there  are  six  distinct  crimson  spots  on  the  deep  green  ground 


colour,  individuals  turn  up  sometimes  whioh  have  all  the 
spots  confluent,  forming  a  sort  of  band  across  the  wings. — 
J.  B.  S.  C.  

FLOWEBS  FOR  OUB  BOBDEBS.— No.  18. 

MARTYNIA  FBAGRANS.— Swsbt-bobntsd  Mabtthia. 

This  handsome  annual,  though  no  longer  a  novelty,  or^ 
perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  because  no  longer  a  novelty,  is  ap- 
parently less  cultivated  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Though  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  somewhat  coarse  in  foliage  and  habit,  its 
showy  crimson-purple  flowers  are  so  freely  produced  through  tho 
later  summer  months  that  this  defect  may  very  well  be  tolerated. 
When  first  introduced  the  Martynia  fragrans  was  treated  as  a 
tender  annual,  but  experience  has  long  since  proved  that  it 
succeeds  well  in  the  open  ground,  and  may,  if  desired,  even  be 
sown  in  the  border  when  a  frame  is  not  at  hand. 

When  treated  as  a  half-hardy  plant  it  often  happens  that 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  integument,  the  seed  remains 
some  time  dormant.    To  remedy  this,  the  seed  may  be  ad- 


MartynU  fragrang. 

vantageously  steeped  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  which 
will  so  soften  the  woody  testa  that  a  poirtion  of  it  may  be 
readily  cut  away  with  a  sharp  penknife,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  injuring  the  cotyledons.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  singly 
in  small  pots  filled  with  the  light  compost  usually  employed  for 
the  seeds  of  half-hardy  plants,  and  when  above  ground  the  plants 
should  on  no  amount  be  forced  in  a  strong  heat,  but  be  allowed 
abundance  of  air  in  suitable  weather  that  they  may  become 
robust  and  dwarf  in  habit,  and  if  specimens  of  the  maximum 
size  are  desired,  the  seedlings  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  as  these  become  filled  with  roots.  If  the  seeds  are  not 
sown  singly,  the  young  plants  should  be  separately  potted  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  without  injury. 

Before  finally  planting-out,  the  plants  should  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  where  this  convenience  is  not  at  hand,  the  plants 
may  be  covered  with  a  hand-light  after  being  transferred  to 
the  borders,  this  protection  being  gradually  withdrawn. 

The  Martynia  delights  in  a  light  rich  soil  and  a  free  supply 
of  water.  Being  somewhat  succulent  in  habit  its  stem  requires 
support,  and  as,  from  the  large  size  of  its  foliage,  it  is  rather 
liable  to  injury  from  high  winds,  a  partially  sheltered  situation 
should  be  afforded  it. 

Those  amateurs  who  may  be  unable  or  indisposed  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  foregoing  details,  may  be  glad  to  learn  that 
almost  equally  satisfactory  results  may  be  attained  by  sowing 
the  seed  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  bloom  about  the  end 
of  April.  The  preliminary  soaking  may  be  tried,  but  the  skin 
should  not  be  pared  off,  the  lower  temperature  of  the  soil 
rendering  this  peeling  mojre  hazardous  than  when  the  seed  is 
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0O«n  in  a  hotbed.  The  TegetatioB  of  the  seed  in  the  open 
ground  may  be  somewhat  slower  than  in  a  frame,  but  when 
onoe  the  seedlings  have  fairly  stmck  root  into  the  soil,  their 
progress  will  be  almost  as  rapid  as  in  the  ease  of  those  raised 
under  more  artificial  conditions,  whilst  their  habit  will  be 
sturdier  and  more  robust. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are,  as  their  name  implies,  remark- 
able for  their  ranilla-like  fragrance,  and  well  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  Each  is  furnished  with  two  bracts  or  leafy  appendages, 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  true  calyx,  the  latter  being 
divided  at  its  border  into  five  nearly  equal  segments.  Within 
the  inflated  throat  of  the  corolla  will  be  found  four  stamens  in, 
two  pairs,  of  which  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  also  the 
rudiment  of  a  fifth  stamen ;  the  two  cells  of  each  anther  are 
tmited  by  a  connection,  which  is  prolonged  beyond  the  cells, 
and  terminated  by  a  gland-  like  body.  The  flower  is  followed  by 
a  singular  woody  fruit  or  seed-vessel,  which  is  prolonged  into 
s  horn-like  bea^.  This,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  splits  into  two 
portions,  which  has,  perhaps,  given  rise  to  the  statement  that 
the  capsules  of  this  genus  are  two-homed.  These  horns  are 
said  to  cause  great  annoyance  to  travellers  in  Mexico  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  their  clothes.  They  have  also  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name  of  Cornaret,  Comes  du  Diable,  Triomphe  d'Ele- 
phant,  by  which  these  plants  are  known  in  French  gardens. 
The  young  seed-vessels  gathered  while  quite  soft  and  tender 
are  employed  in  France  and  some  other  countries  for  pickling 
in  vinegar. 

Besides  the  M.  fragrans,  which  it  should  be  stated  occurs  in 
some  catalogues  uuder  the  name  of  formosa,  M.  lutea  with 
dingy  yellow  flowers,  and  M.  proboscidea,  pale  purple-spotted, 
are  sometimes  cultivated,  but  are  less  desirable.  The  plant 
formerly  known  as  M.  craniolana  is  now  termed  Craniolaria 
annua. 

The  genus  Martynia  was  so  named  by  Willdenow,  in  honour 
of  John  Martyn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  several  botanical  works,  who  died 
in  1768.  The  species  now  under  consideration  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  was  sent  in  1840  to  Miss  Harvey,  of  Hayle,  in 
Cornwall,  by  whom  it  was  first  raised.— W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 


IMPLEMENTS,  STRUCTURES,  AND  APPLIANCES 

AT  THE  ROYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  800IBTT*S  BATH  SHOW. 

In  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal,  page  77,  you  say,  '*  the 
medal  boiler  of  last  year  was  no4  exhibited."  This  is  in- 
correct. At  Stand  No.  7  we  exhibited  six  gold-medal  boilers, 
some  very  large  sizes,  and  fine  specimens  of  workmanship, 
and  which  were  inspected  by  scores  of  the  leading  horticul- 
iurists,  hundreds  of  gardeners,  and  others,  who  came  again 
and  again,  bringing  their  friends  to  look  at  them,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  ours  was  *'  the  show  of  boilers  upon  the  ground." 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  boilers  exhibited,  with  many  others, 
are  sold,  that  we  have  orders  for  more  in  hand,  and  no  doubt 
jon  will  find  next  year  this  boiler  will  again  stand,  as  it  did 
at  Biminghaoi  and  Bath,  pre-eminent. — Ths  Thambs  Bank 
Ibon  Coxbakt,  Ufper  Ground  Streei^  London^  8  E. 

[We  insert  the  enclosed,  and  regret  we  had  overlooked  the 
boilers,  not  having  been  exhibited  by  the  same  firm  as  com- 
peted last  year,  but  by  the  Thames  Bank  Compuiy,  succeeeors 
is  Lynch  White.  If  our  readers  should  take  the  trouble  to 
lefet  to  our  notes  of  last  year  it  will  be  fouBd  we  reported 
^ery  favourably  of  these  boilers,  and  we  regret  that  we  inad- 
Tsrtently  missed  them.— Ens.] 


A  Boss  CxniBn  ov  Mildsw. — I  have  to  thank  you  for  saving 
a  Mar6chal  Niel  Bose  tree  which  was  dying  apparently  from 
siuldew.  I  tried  first  soot  and  then  soft  soap  as  reeommended 
in  one  of  your  baek  numbers,  after  utterly  falling  with  sulphur, 
and  it  is  now  a  beaatilul,  healthy-looking  tree. — S.  A.  IL 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  haye  reeeiived  from  Mr.  Culvevwell,  of  Thorpe  Perrow, 
some  of  his  Pbolific  Mabbow  Pea.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
Peas  we  have  er%s  seen  at  table,  and  though  not  so  sweet  as 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  is  a  fine-flavoured  Pea,  and  will  suit  the 
issle  of  those  to  whom  No  Pins  UUta  is  objeotionabla. 

In  a  description  of  the  vegetation  of  the  bottom  lands, 

Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  gives  numerous  particulars  respecting  the 

PiMBNSIONS  AND  HaBIT  OW    THB  PBEVALBNT  FoBBST  TbBBS   OV 

tBB   LowBB  Wabash.     These  number  nearly  one  hondxed 


species,  of  which  about  ssTenty  exceed  40  feet  in  height, 
about  fifty  exceed  70  feet,  and  nearly  thirty  are  known  to 
reach  or  e|:ceed  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  ordinary  height 
reached  by  the  forest  mass  is  about  130  feet ;  and  above  this 
general  level  occasional  trees  rise,  to  an  altitude  of  200  feet,  or 
perhaps  more.  The  largest  of  these  trees  is  the  Sycamore 
(Platanus  occidentalis),  attaining  sometimes  a  diameter  of 
20  feet,  and  a  height  of  200,  with  the  lowest  branches  90  or 
100  feet  above  the  ground.  The  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipiferum)  is  the  pecond  in  size,  being  found  180  feet  high, 
and  37  feet  in  circumference.  A  stick  from  this  tree  is  men- 
tioned as  measuring  74  feet  in  length,  being  straight  and 
symmetrical,  and  tapering  from  23  feet  to  18  in  circuinferencs. 
The  tallest  Cottonwoods  (Populus  monilifera)  are  equally  high. 
The  Pecan  (Carya  oUvasformis)  reaehes  175  feet  in  height,  with 
a  clean  straight  trunk  of  60  to  90  feet  Among  the  Oaks  the 
moi^t  stately  and  symmetrical  is  the  Spanish  Oak  (Querous 
coccinea,  var.),  frequently  150  feet  high,  and  15  to  20  feet 
around ;  while  the  most  massive  is  the  Burr  Oak  (Q.  maero- 
carpa),  of  equal  height  and  rather  larger  diameter.  The  White 
Ash  foUows,  nearly  150  feet  high  ;  the  Black  Wahiut,  125  feet 
high,  and  over  20  feet  in  circumference ;  and  the  White  Oak, 
140  feet  high,  over  17  in  circuit.  The  tallest  tree  in  propor- 
tion to  its  girth  is  the  Sweet  Gum,  exceeding  an  altitude  of 
160  feet,  with  a  clear  shaft  of  over  100  feet,  and  a  maximum 
circumference  of  17  or  18  feet.  The  Honey  Locust  attains  a 
height  of  120  feet,  the  Red  Maple  exceeds  100,  and  even  a 
Sassafras  has  been  measured  with  a  height  of  95  feet. 

Mb.  J.  C.  Stbvbns  has  recently  been  very  active  in 

disposing  of  collections  of  Obchzds  at  his  rooms  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  On  the  17th  of  last  month  upwards  of  600 
lots  from  Ocana  and  the  surrounding  distriets  came  under  his 
hammer,  realising  about  £660.  Odontoffloesum  triumphaas 
in  lots  of  a  dosen  brought  from  £2  to  £2  10<.,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Masdevallia  Haxryana  from  £2  to  £8 10«.  a-pieoe.  A  further 
portion  of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  collection  was  sold  on  the 
15th  of  July,  comprising  many  scarce  plants.  Hechtia  argentea 
brought  £4,  and  Geonomas,  Euterpes,  Dasmonorops  and  other 
Palms  from  £2  to  £3  3s.  On  the  23rd,  again,  there  was  another 
sale,  in  this  case  of  the  Orchids  belonging  to  K.  Bamett.  Esq., 
of  Blackheath  Park,  at  which  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  Triansi 
Alicia  was  knocked  down  at  £7  10«. 

Thb  Pall  Mall  Gazette  states  that  a  curious  practice 

has  of  late  been  adopted  by  fruiterers  which  cannot  be  called 
adulteration,  but  which  is  very  near  akin  to  it.  Persons  on 
buying  West  Indian  Pine  Apples  at  fruiterers'  shops  are  asked 
whether  they  wish  to  purchase  *'  heads  "  to  the  fruit.  In  other 
words,  West  Indian  Pine  Apples  are  dressed  for  dessert  at  a 
small  cost  as  British  hothouBs  Pines  by  the  ingenious  plan  of 
inserting  in  the  summit  of  the  fraii  a  crown  of  lewias  belong- 
ing to  the  latter,  and  thus  guests  aie  deoeived  iata  the  notion 
that  the  Pine  Apple  which  graces  the  taUe  was  grown  in  the 
hothouse  of  their  host,  who  probably  never  had  a  hothouse, 
and  knows  nothing  about  the  cultivation  of  Pines.  A  West 
Indian  Pine  Apple  has  no  more  right  to  wear  a  British  crown 
than  an  Apple  or  a  Peach  has  to  employ  rouge  for  the  purpose 
of  conceaUng  its  pallor  or  heightening  its  bloom.  Although 
we  never  saw  this  toileting  of  fruit,  yet  we  have  seen  the  blue- 
bag  employed  to  restore  the  bloom  to  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  • 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Thb  oocurrenes  of  genial  weather  with  showers  wiU  ha^Fa 
brougbt  the  recently  trenched  ground  to  good  condition  for 
planting  the  latest  crops  of  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  and  Winter 
Greens^  which  should  be  prosecuted  without  delay ;  those  of  the 
same  vegetables  now  advancing  should  have  the  earth  fre- 
quently stirred  with  a  fork.  The  too-common  practice  of  draw- 
ing the  earth  up  to  the  stems  with  a  draw-hoe  is  so  much  time 
wasted ;  for  what  with  the  snperfioial  work  which  such  a  hoe 
makes,  and  the  trampling  back  and  forwards,  the  centres 
between  the  rid^fes  become  as  hard  as  gravel  walks,  forming 
ditohee  in  wet  weather  and  immense  cracks  and  fissures  in 
drought,  and  thus  producing  those  very  effects  which  surface- 
stirring  is  intended  to  obviate.  When  the  crops  are  such  as 
require  the  support  of  earth  drawn  up  to  them,  the  sjpaces  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  earth  should  be  well  and  deeply  forked  up. 
Make  a  sowing  of  Chervil  for  autumn  use.  The  Cwiwmbers 
intended  for  house  culture  through  the  winter  must  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  those  they  are  in  become  filled  with  roots. 
A  portion  of  the  ground  where  Potatoes  have  been  lifted  should 
be  manured  and  dug,  and  planted  with  old  English  Colewortg^ 
Bagged  Jack,  and  Siberian  KaU,  all  of  which  are  very  useful 
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Vnte  in  iilM  spriii^i  just  bofore  "tiie  yomg  OaibbftgeB  come  in. 
Make  a  small  sowing  of  East  Ham  Cabbages  for  early  spring  nse, 
and  see  that  a  piece  of  ground  is  in  readiness  for  the  main  crop, 
which  mast  be  got  in  early  next  week.  Continne  to  transplant 
JEndive  as  circamstances  reqaire ;  another  sowing  may  also  be 
made.  Keep  a  aaooeeeion  of  Lettuoea  sown  and  planted ;  they 
will  now  reqaire  a  good  supply  of  water  to  make  them  eat  crisp 
and  iresh.  A  good  apaoe  may  now  be  sown  with  Flanders 
Spinach  lor  avtamn  anrl  winter  naa.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
sort  for  winter  use,  althoagh  not  in  general  cnltiyation.  The 
seed  is  nearly  roond  and  smooth,  -very  like  tiie  common  Bsvnd 
S]^Bach. 

FBcnT  Buamv, 
Prepare  the  borders  intended  for  new  plantations  of  Straw- 
benies  by  very  deep  trenching,  and  afterwards  lay  on  a  dressing 
of  half-decomposed  manure  and  fork  it  in.  Old  wom-oiat  beds 
had  better  be  trenohed-up  and  the  crop  changed.  Keep  the 
nuners  well  removed  from  the  permanent  beds.  Apphoations 
of  liquid  manure  and  soot  will  be  beneficial  at  this  season.  It 
seems  very  diffictUt  to  keep  down  the  ravages  of  aphides  on  fruit 
trees  this  season,  and  stringent  remedies  will  still  be  necessary 
or  the  hopes  of  another  season  will  be  frustrated.  Thin-out  the 
shoots  of  Figs,  and  keep  them  well  nailed-in.  Outdoor  Ghrapes 
are  late,  and  will  rectoire  every  attention  in  stopping  and  train- 
ing the  shoots  as  often  as  possible,  to  give  them  all  the  benefit 
of  ibe  action  of  san  and  air. 

lliOWSB  eiJBDVN. 

Proceed  with  ihe  budding  of  Roses  whSro  the  bark  rises  freely, 
but  it  it  is  dry  defer  the  operation  until  we  get  more  rain.  I 
have  lately  been  over  my  best  Koses,  and  instead  of  cutting- out 
the  dead  flower-buds,  have  thinned-out  all  the  weak  shoots,  only 
leaving  each  as  will  be  required  at  the  winter's  pruning;  the 
bnds  on  those  left  will  be  much  stronger  in  oonsequence,  and 
I  oaloulate  on  a  fine  bloom  next  season.  The  half-xapened 
wood  of  China,  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses  stzikes  freely 
at  the  present  time  and  until  the  erribtfi  September  if  placed  on 
a  fpsntle  bottom  heat.  Evergreens  in  thtf  shrubbery  which  re- 
qmre  pruning  should  now  be  attended  to  without  delay.  Pro- 
ceed with  the  clipping  of  Box  edgings ;  by  attending  to  this  at 
the  present  time  neatness  will  be  secured,  and  the  edgings  will 
maintain  their  oniformity  for  a  greater  number  of  years.  Ever- 
green hedges  wtuch  divide  this  apartment  and  encircle  its  out- 
skirts shoald  undergo  the  same  opsoration.  Advantage  should 
be^taken  of  moist  weather  to  prick  out  the  principal  sowing  of 
biennials  into  nursery  beds ;  allow  plenty  of  room  between  pliant 
and  plant  if  it  is  intended  to  let  them  remain  in  the  beds  till 
spring.  Propagate  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  and 
other  show^  herbaceous  plants  by  cuttings ;  they  take  root  readilv 
covered  with  hand^ghMses  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall. 
Tiriips  may  now  be  div^ssted  of  their  superfluous  skins,  and  tho- 
roaffhly  cleaned  whenever  the  florist  can  spare  time.  Dahlias 
should  be  constantly  watched  and  regularly  tied  as  they  advance, 
as  the  aide  shoots  are  extremelv  liable  to  be  wrenched  off  by  the 
wind.  Pansy  seed  may  still  be  sown,  and  the  beds  made  of 
rooted  cuttings.  When  the  weather  is  showeiry  plant  out  Pink 
pipings- 

•BBBKHOUSB  AMD  OSKSBBTITOIIT. 

'  This  is  trying  wesltfaer  for  hardwooded  pot  pUnirts,  end  those 
.who  do  not  pay  strict  attsatien  to- them  now  will  probably  not 
find  it  worth  their  while  ft'lew  We49fed  hence.  Above  aU  tilings, 
see  that  they  are  not  suffering  irom  Wast  of  water,  especially  on 
that  side  oi  the  pot  which  the  sun's  jm  impinge  vpoa,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look-oot  for  insects.  The  red  asiaer  will  soon  plav 
havoc  amouff  your  Chorozemas  if  not  closely  watched,  as  will 
also  the  milaew  on  such  plants  as  C.  Henehsaanni  and  angusti- 
foltam.  To  guard  against  both  these  pests  and  many  others,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  lay  the  plants  oa  their  sides,  and,  after  giving 
them,  a  thorough  good  washing  with  a  syringe  and  dean  water, 
to  dust  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  sulphur.  This  after  re- 
maining on  a  week  or  ten  days  may  be  waahed-off  again,  and 
will  geoerally  clean  the  plants  for  the  season.  A  good  washing 
will  also  be  beneficial  to  most  pot  plants  atthe  present  tiane.  I  do 
not  mean  a  mere  sprinkling,  bat  a  thosough  washing  by  using 
several  gallons  of  water  to  each  {dant,  and  washing  each  sepa- 
rately. Oa  hot  dry  days  give  the  plants  in  the  evening  a  sprink- 
ling, and  also  the  ground  on  ^v^ich  they  are  standing.  Pimelea 
spectabUis  and  other  kinds  which  have  done  blooming  must 
have  the  branches  liberally  shortened-in  and  be  set.  in  a  cool 
shady  place  to  break,  as  must  also  the  different  kinds  of  Poly- 
galas.  Actus  gracillima  must  be  cut  down  dose  to  the  pot,  and 
Leedienaultias  which  are  getting  shabby  must  have  all  the 
flowers  and  flower-buds  veaaoved,  and  be  placed  in  a  cool  place 
to  start  again.  Take  oare  they  are  dear  of  insects,  and  spnnkle 
them  once  or  twice  a-day  in  warm  weather.  Lose  no  ^me  in 
bringing  the  potting  of  specimens  to  a  close,  and  be  careful  with 
the  plants  af  terwaras  until  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth. 
The  young  plants  in  pits  must  be  exposed  to  the  dews  every 
evening,  bat  beware  of  heavy  rains.  Stop  oveT4nxariant  growth, 
reooUeotiBg  that  round,  compact,  sturdy  growth  is  desirable  at 
the  present  time,  snd  that  naked  plants  are  at  a  discount. 


if  they  are  growing  in  very  rich  composts  and  in  large 
rhereas  in  a  stove  that  would  be  the  right  way  to  make 


BTOVB. 

Stove  plants  which  flower  late  in  the  autumn,  and  especiikEhr 
those  that  may  be  taken  to  the  conservatory  to  bloom,  shoula 
now,  or  very  soon,  be  in  their  flowering  pots.    The  Erantfaemuia 

Eulchellum,  .ffiBchynanthusgraDdifloruSfSeveralJustioias,  Aphe- 
mdra  cristata,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and  many  more  of  that 
character  belong  to  this  class.  Another  very  essential  point  t» 
be  observed  with  stove  plants  in  general,  which  are  removed  to 
the  conservatory  when  in  flower,  is  to  have  the  compost  lighter 
for  them  and  not  give  them  more  pot  room  than  wul  just  keep 
them  healthy  with  the  assistance  of  liquid  manure,  as  plants  6i 
this  nature  suffer  very  much  in  a  cool  conservatory  late  in  the 
season  if  they 
pots,  whereas  : 
them  flourish. 

KT8  AKD  FRAMES. 

Gather  and  sow  the  seed  of  Pelargoniums  as'  soon  as  ripe,  as 
also  of  Calceolarias  and  other  similar  plants.  Pot-ofl  cuttings 
that  are  rested,  and  oontinue  to  put  in  such  Ss  are  wanted. — 
W.  Kbanb.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
The  continued  drought  is  telling  upon  our  plants  and  flower 
beds,  and  upon  the  orops  in  the  kitohen  garden.  We  envy  those 
gardens  who,  when  they  come  round  and  remark  on  the  browa 
appearance  of  our  paroheid  lawn,  tell  us  that  they  have  only  te 
turn  on  the  water,  and  the  hose  and  spreader  tiourows  it  all  over 
their  garden.  We  have  to  draw  some  of  ours  in  handoacts  neariy 
200  yards.  The  cost  of  labour  is  now  becoming  serious,  and  ia 
likely  to  become  mere  so  in  the  future ;  therefore  anv  appliance 
that  will  lessen  labour  and  do  the  work  as  effeotoally  as  it  caa 
be  done  by  human  power  ought  to  be  carefully  considered* 
Where  water  can  be  obtained  at  high  pressure  from  waterworks^ 
the  cost  of  laying  pipes  all  over  the  garden  is  as  nothiaig  coin* 

Eared  to  the  labour  in  drawing  water  a  distance  and  applying  it 
y  hand.  If  the  above  convenience  does  not  exist,  probably  the 
next  best  scheme  would  be  to  pump  the  water  up  into  a  tank» 
raised  as  high  as  possible,  and  lay  pipes  from  this.  On  the  otiber 
hand,  as  we  stated  last  week,  much  may  be  done  by  trenching 
the  ground  in  winter  and  applying  manure  in  a  judicious  manner. 
We  are  truly  sorry  to  read  that  the  Potato  disease  has  anpeared 
in  Sussex.  Larse  quantities  of  Potatoes  are  grown  about  here  for 
the  London  market,  but  we  have  not  been  any  disease,  nor  hav» 
we  heard  of  its  appearance  in  our  own  immediate  neighboor- 
hood.    Let  us  hope  the  present  fine  weather  will  keep  it  away. 

rBXTIT  AHD  KITCRXIV  OABDEN. 

We  are  preparing  the  ground  for  Strawberry  planting  accord* 
ing  to  oar  usual  method.  We  like  to  have  the  trenching  done  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  putting  out  the  plants,  and  it  is  also  best 
to  plant  out  after  the  ground  has  been  moistened  with  rahu 
The  plants  are  now  ill  ready  in  small  pots.  As  our  ground  is 
light  we  used  to  mix  with  it  some  clayey  loam,  but  as  that  can- 
not- readilv  be  obtained  we  will  only  dig  out  a  hole  for  each 
plant  sumciently  large  to  hold  a  shovelful  of  loam  iu  which 
to  place  the  plant.  As  a  precaution  against  red  spider  each 
plant  is  dipped  in  a  pail  of  water  in  which  half  a  pound  of 
soft  soap  and  4  ozs.  of  tobacco  have  been  dissolved.  The  pot  in 
which  the  plant  is  growing  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  inverted^ 
all  the  leaves  are  plunged  in  the  water,  the  pot  is  then  laid  (m 
its  side  so  that  the  water  ma^  drain  off  the  leaves  and  not  soak 
into  the  soil  in  the  pot.  l!n  planting  do  not  omit  to  leave  a 
slight  depression  round  each  plant,  so  that  if  the  weather  oon- 
tinue dry  abundant  supplies  of  water  may  be  given. 

The  latest  crops  of  Peas  are  looking  well ;  the  ground  had  not. 
been  orwpped,  so  that  it  was  in  goed  condition  for  the  seeds  t» 
go  in.  The  rows  have  been  hoed,  earthed-up,  and  the  stioka 
placed  to  them.  The  earliest  Onions  have  been  harvested  and 
are  very  fine.  We  sow  in  September  and  plant  them  ont  nt 
rows  about  the  end  of  Pebroary  or  beginning  of  March.  Onions 
treated  in  this  way  are  always  free  from  the  Onion  grub.  We 
sow  James'  Keeping  in  spring  for  keeping  latest ;  these  are  also 
very  fine.  As  much  oannot  be  said  of  the  Oarrots,  which  aie 
very  much  inlested  witii  the  worm. 

I  ought  also  to  say  that  the  Doyennd  d'Et^  !^Bar  is  nowin» 
also  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Bed  Margaret  Apple,  while  Rivers* 
Early  Prolific  Plum  is  loaded  with  its  rich  puiple  fruit,  whkh 
can  be  gathered  in  handfols. 

FBUIT  AND  FOBCING  HOUSES. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  Pinea  in  the  fruitiug  house  have 
been  out,  which  necessitated  a  re-arrangement  of  plants  in  aQ 
the  houses.  The  few  plaats  showing  fruit  in  different  stages  of 
development  were  placed  toleraMy^Wokly  together  in  one  end  ef 
the  bed ;  this  arrangement  allowed  the  most  forward  of  the 
succession  plants  to  be  placed  not  quite  so  thicklv  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bed.  The  second  house  was  re-arranged  in  the  same 
wa^  the  bed  being  turned  over  and  some  cocoa-nut  flbrs  refuse 
aided.  We  also  potted  all  the  suckers  that  we  require,  and 
phmged  them  in  bottom  heat  several  degrees  higher  than  the 
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beds  in  the  honses  where  the  active  roots  were  round  the  out- 
sides  of  the  pots. 

Vineries, — In  the  early  houses  the  few  scorching  hot  days  we 
have  had  have  told  upon  the  foliage,  and  are  causing  much  of  it 
to  drop  off .  Abundant  supplies  of  air  are  necessary  ni^ht  and 
day.  The  wood  seems  hard  and  well  ripened,  but  one  is  often 
deceived  in  this.  The  season  has  not  been  very  favourable  for 
well  maturing  the  wood  in  the  earliest  houses.  As  to  the  late 
houses  note  what  was  said  about  LadyDowne's  last  week  in 
regard  to  scalding ;  we  hear  of  some  persons  who  have  had  their 
fruit  of  this  sort  much  damaged  by  not  giving  air  enough  during 
the  hot  scorching  weather  oi  last  week.  Throw  all  ventilators 
and  doors  open  during  hot  sunshine ;  after  the  berries  begin  to 
colour  the  danger  is  over.  We  are  always  more  troubled  with 
red  spider  in  the  late  houses.  As  we  do  not  fire  much  the  pipes 
are  not  often  heated,  and  during  summer  it  is  injurious  to  shut 
the  houses  quite  close  and  to  heat  the  pipes  sufficiently  to  cause 
the  sulphur  fumes  to  take  effect.  The  Grapes  seem  to  colour 
well;  the  berries  and  bunches  are  also  large.  We  leave  the 
Tentilators  open  both  front  and  back  at  night. 

OBCHABD  HOUSE. 

The  Early  York  Peach  is  now  in.  Early  Grosse  Mignonne 
and  Bivers'  Early  York  are  swelling  rapidly  and  will  come  in 
soon  after  it.  We  have  the  house  pretty  free  from  red  spider, 
8o  that  syringing  may  be  discontinued  m  a  few  days,  if  any 
trace  of  this  pest  should  be  on  the  trees  it  will  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  leaves  will  be  destroyed.  More 
caution  is  requisite  as  regards  watering  when  the  trees  are 
ripening-off  their  fruit.  Too  much  water  will  cause  the  fruit 
io  be  watery  and  wanting  in  flavour,  while  too  little  water  will 
also  cause  the  fruit  to  be  inferior.  Let  each  tree  (I  allude,  of 
course,  to  pot  trees),  be  moderately  dry  before  it  is  watered,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  cause  the  points  of  the  young  growing 
shoots  to  flag.  The  house  must  idso  have  the  ventilators  both 
at  front  and  back  a  little  open  all  night. 

CONSEBVATOBY  AND  PLANT  HOUSES. 

In  the  stove  a  general  repotting  of  the  plants,  Ferns,  &c.,  has 
taken  place;  the  plants  have  been  re- arranged  and  allowed  space 
to  develope  themselves.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  plants  as 
oyercrowoing  them,  especially  towards  autumn,  when  air  and 
Hght  are  necessary  more  than  at  any  other  time  to  perfect  the 
growths.  Once  every  week  we  look  over  tiie  conservatory,  re- 
move all  plants  that  have  gone  out  of  flower  and  have  a  seedy 
appearance,  and  replace  with  fresh  specimens  which  have  been 
growing  either  out  of  doors  or  have  been  brought  forward  in 
pits  and  frames.  We  find  the  ordinary  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
both  single  and  double,  of  great  value  at  this  time  of  Uie  year 
lor  decorative  purposes. — J.  Douglas. 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 
N.B.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  nntil  next 
week. 

KoTZGB  TO  Quit  {A  Beader).—U  yon  wet«  paid  your  wages  weekly  yon 
cannot  demand  more  than  a  week's  notice. 

BoBB-BUDS  DBOPPxna  (J.  S.),—Yaax  qoestion  was  answered  at  page  86. 

LnouiM  (Mrt,  £.).— If  yoa  advertise  yonr  wants  yon  will  probably  And 
flome  one  willing  to  exchange,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  negooiate  such 
matters. 

Pea  (/.  B.).— The  specimens  were  in  snoh  a  state  when  they  airiTed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  form  any  opinion. 

SasDLnia  Fambt  (MiUigan  and  Kerr).— The  Pansy,  as  far  as  we  could 
Judge,  is  a  good  yariety,  but  not  superior  to  others  in  the  same  style  already 
in  commerce. 

Use  or  OuouMBKB  HonsB  (A  Constant  Beader).—W9  do  not  think  yoa 
eoold  do  better  than  have  Onoumbers  on  both  sidee  of  the  house.  Tomatoes 
would,  however,  succeed,  but  they  would  not  pay  nearly  so  wall  as  the 
Cucumbers. 

Pot  Oultubb  or  Czab  Yiolbt  (A  Stt6«eri5«r).— Your  iftants  are  probably 
old  and  have  been  some  time  in  pots.  We  like  them  best  m  pots,  from  rooted 
mnners  of  oflsets  planted  singly  in  April  in  Rood  rich  soil  in  the  garden  on  an 
east  or  west  border,  or  other  place  shaded  from  poweoful  sun.  Ours  ai^  on  a 
north  border  a  foot  apart  every  way.  The  soil  is  kept  stirred  between  the 
rows,  and  all  runners  as  well  as  aU  weeds  are  removed.  In  September  the 
plants  are  taken  up  with  balls,  potted  in  6-inch  pots,  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
on  ashes,  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  they  are  agabi  established,  then  light  and 
sir  are  freely  admitted.  From  the  frame  they  may  be  drafted  into  the  green< 
house  as  required.  We  should  plunge  your  plants  in  the  open  ground,  and 
keep  ofl  all  runners.  In  September  we  would  have  them  taken  up  and  re* 
potted  without  disturbing  the  ball  much,  pUoing  them  in  a  cold  frame  until 
ze-established.  In  October  they  may  be  placed  on  shelves  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  bloom  well  during  the  winter. 

Btobino  Sbbd  Potatobs— TBAMBPLAimiva  Asparagus  (D.  F.  J.  JTi.— 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  tubers  thinly  on  a  floor  or  on  shelves,  but  not 
bi  layers  with  straw  between  them,  as  those  in  the  centre  will  be  liable  to 
sprout  too  soon.  They  are  best  stored  on  lattice  shelves  vith  the  needful  pro- 
tection from  frost.  The  thinner  they  are  laid  on  the  shelves  the  better.  The 
nearer  the  temperature  is  kept  to  40°  the  less  they  will  be  liable  to  snflerfrom 
premature  growch.  The  best  time  to  transplant  Asparagus  plants  into  old 
beds  isin  sping.  Just  before  or  when  they  are  beginning  to  grow.  The  Ow- 
rots  yon  have  transplanted  may  form  short  stubby  roots,  they  seldom  form 
handsome  roots.  They  need  no  particular  treatment,  except  to  be  watered  If 
the  weather  be  dry.  Consult  a  farmer  in  your  locality  as  to  the  latest  time  of 
■oving  Bape  for  spring  feeding.    The  best  remedy  for  the  rabbits  would 


be  to  ttap  them,  or  place  mares  in  their  runs ;  poisoning  would  not  be  JustiH- 
able. 

Ivr  on  a  Wall  {A.  J3.).— No  doubt  Ivy  harbours  insects,  and  no  doubt 
also  insects  have  the  inconvenient  habit  of  eating  fruit,  we  should  therefore 
advise  you  not  to  plant  the  back  of  your  fruit  wall  with  Ivy.  Why  not  plant 
Currants  or  Morello  Cherries  against  it  7  Collect  all  the  liquid  which  drains 
from  your  hotbeds  and  manure  heaps.  It  is  the  best  dressing  you  can  give  to 
green  crops. 

YioLBTS  IN  A  Grbbkhousb  ( ).— Tou  may  plant  either  the  Neapolitan* 

the  Csar,  or  the  Victoria  Begina  Violet  on  the  Peach  border;  a  few  of  each 
would  give  you  a  variety. 

DBSTBOYnco  GoosBBBRBY  CATERPILLAR  {O.  JET.  B.). — ^Wc  extract  the 
following  from  the  " Gardeners' Tear- Book,"  page  70:— "The  most  simple, 
least  expensive,  and  most  certain  method  of  exterminating  this  pest  is  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  early  in  spring  all  round  the  Goosebercy 
bushes  2  or  8  inches  thick  with  fresh  tan  from  the  tanyAd,  the  same  materiaL 
as  is  used  for  bark  beds.  Let  it  remain  till  the  autumn  or  winter  following, 
and  then  dig  it  in.  In  November  or  December  remove  the  Mrth  from  round 
the  stem  of  each  tree  for  about  the  space  of  18  inches,  and  as  deep  as  tba 
roots  will  permit.  Expose  the  roots  to  the  weather  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
then  flll-in  with  manure  or  fresh  earth." 

TouATOBB  MOT  Fruitino  (Id^m).— The  plants  must  need  water.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  the  fruit  not  swelling.  We  should  discontinue 
the  pinching,  and  keep  them  well  watered  in  diy  weather.  It  is  likely  yoa 
have  by  stopping  censed  the  production  of  a  multitude  of  shoots,  and  that 
they  aro  consequently  crowded.  Thin  them  out  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air. 
Tou  may  yet  have  a  crop,  vithich  will  ripen  in  autumn,  or  the  plants  may  be 
cut  before  frost  and  hung  up  in  a  vinery  to  ripen  the  fruit. 

Stotb  Plants  por  Wintbr  asd  Sprino  Flowbrino  {8.  L.).— Centro- 
pogon  Lucyanus,  Anthurium  Schenerianum,  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Boealii, 
Bnrohellia  capenitis,  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm,  Dalechampia  Boesliana  roeea, 
Eranthemum  pulchellnm,  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  Imantophyllum  minia- 
tum,  Monochatum  ensiferum,  Plumbago  oocoinea  soperba,  and  Thyrsaeaa- 
thus  rutilans.  Fine  subjects  for  winter-flowering  are  Begonia  fuchsioides, 
Ingrami,  insignis,  manieata,  nitlda,  and  hybrida  multiflora. 

Tricolor  Pblaroonium  LBAvas  Colourino  (J.  H.  £.).— Keep  the  plants 
in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  near  the  glass,  but  not  touching  it,  and  shade  from 
bright  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  say  from  9  a.ic  to  8  or  4  p.m. 
Water  moderately,  and  not  overhead,  admitting  air  freely.  They  will  improve 
in  colour  in  autumn. 


Tall  Tbllow  and  Whttb-plowbriko  Pbrbnnialb  {Mrt.  C.).- 
Japonica  Honorine  Jobert  (white),  8  feet ;  Lathyrus  latifollus  albns, 
6  feet;  Achillea  moschata,  2}  feet;  Aconitum  album,  4  feet;  Aster  multi- 
florus,  8  feet ;  Aster  Tradescanti,  8  feet ;  Bocoonia  cordate,  6  feet ;  Leptandra 
virginica,  5  feet ;  Lupinus  albus,  8  feet ;  Lychnis  dioica  alba-plena,  8  feet ; 
Monarda  alba,  8  feet ;  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  6  feet ;  b'pinea  Aruneus,  4  feet ; 
S.  barbate,  4  feet;  S.  Humboldtil,  ^feet;  all  the  above  have  white  flowers. 
Yellow-flowered  plants  are— Centrooarpa  grandiflora  and  C.  triloba,  8  feet : 
Cephalaria  tatarica,  5  feet;  Helianthua  califomicns,  H.  maltiflorus  flore- 
pleno,  8  feet ;  H.  orgyalis,  6  feet ;  Lysimacbia  mexioana,  (Enothera  nandi- 
flora,  Polygonum  complexum,8  feet ;  Budbeckia  columnaris,  B.  fulgida,  B.  Neu- 
mann!, 4  feet ;  Thalictrum  discolor,  4  feet ;  and  T.  squairosa,  8  feet. 

Various  Qobstions  (B.  K.  L.).— The  old  Gooseberries  are  not  worth  traoa- 
planting.  Plant  new  ones  in  November,  and  they  may  be  within  6  feet  of 
the  pyramid  Applw.  Plant  the  Baspberries  4  feet  apart  Tou  may  move 
every  alternate  plant  of  Strawberries  any  time  this  month.  It  is  quite 
possible  your  Lapegeria  roeea  does  not  like  twining  on  the  cold  iron  rod. 
Substitute  wood,  or  a  cord,  or  wire.  Sow  the  seed  of  Side  vitiiolia  in  Maceh 
in  genUe  heat.  Thin  Asparagus  plants  to  1  foot  apart.  Do  this,  and  fill  up 
bUoiks,  in  the  end  of  March.  Salt  will  benefit  seedlings.  Chrysanthemums 
would  bloom  better  in  9-inch  than  6-inch  pots.    It  is  not  too  late  to  repot. 

Unhbaltht  Yinb  {Oood  Templar).— Yon  have  loaded  your  young  Yinea 
too  much,  and  they  are  suffering  from  diminished  vigour.  Tou  must  orop 
them  lighter,  and  encourage  this  season  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  laterals.  Do  not  pinch  them  too  closelT,  and  allow  the  lead- 
ing shoot  to  grow  as  long  as  it  wilL    See  that  your  Vine  border  is  well  drained. 

Thb  Tbw  Poisonous  (A.  8.  T.).— All  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the 
Tew  being  poisonous  to  cattle,  horses,  and  deer,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  eaten  in  its  fresh  state  it  is  harmless,  but  when  withered,  or  partially 
so,  it  is  poisonous.  The  clippings  of  Tew  hedges,  for  instance,  if  laid  within 
the  reach  of  these  animals  and  eaten  by  them  have  invariably  caused  death ; 
but  It  is  known  that  when  they  browse  upon  the  fkesh  shoots  in  parks  no 
subh  reault  occurs. 

Cordon-trainbd  Trbbs  (F.  /.).— Ton  are  not  definite  enough  in  your 
explanation.  If  your  sin^e  cordons  are  on  a  wall  they  sihimld  be  planted 
18  inches  apart,  and  trained  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Tou  should  now  cut  all  the 
young  wood  back  to  two  or  three  leaves.  If  they  are  planted  in  the  open 
garden  let  them  grow  upright.  We  would  plant  at  least  8  feet  apart,  and 
allow  the  side  shoots  to  grow  out  more.  There  is  no  advantage,  but  the 
contraiy,  in  cutting-in  too  closely. 

Strawbbbbt  Cultubb  (ff.).—Sinwben7  beds  last  longest  in  perfection 
in  medium  loam,  and  the  shortest  time  in  light  sandy  soils.  Our  soU  being 
Tery  Hght  we  find  it  most  advantageous  to  plant  a  new  bed  annnaily.  In  any 
soil  we  would  not  allow  a  bed  to  stand  longer  than  three  or  four  years.  U 
the  earliest  are  layered,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  in  small  pots,  and  the 
plants  put  out  early  in  August,  they  will  bear  a  full  crop  the  following  year. 
The  ground  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep  and  highly  manured. 

Hbatino  Lban-to  Housb  (fi.  T.  W.). — Seventy  fact  of  8-inch  pipe  would 
keep  out  the  frost  in  ordinary  winters,  but  to  be  euro  we  would  put  in  four 
rows  of  8-inch,  or  three  rows  of  4-inoh  pipes,  which  last  would  be  preferable. 

Dbstboyino  Woobligb  (A  Weekly  Reader),— We  know  of  no  better  plan 
than  to  place  some  damp  moss  round  the  sides  of  the  bed,  and  especially 
against  the  walls,  and  on  this  pour  boiling  water  some  time  the  following 
morning.  The  moss— or  hay,  wkioh  will  answer  almost  as  well— may  be  re- 
moved, and  immersed  in  boiUng  water ;  this,  repeated  a  few  times,  will  clear 
the  house.  The  hot  water  will  destroy  the  Mushrooms  witii  which  it  xomj 
come  in  contact,  but  as  it  need  not  be  aUowed  to  wet  more  than  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  wall,  there  can  be  no  great  loss  of  Mushrooms  from  the  applica- 
tion. 

QuicK-OROwiNO  Shrub  por  Protbotion  nrar  trb  Sba  (Northern),  — 
The  quickest-growing  and  best  of  all  iat  affording  shelter  is  the  Elder  (Sam- 
huous  nigra).    It  should  be  planted  2  feet  apart,  and  aa  a  double  row  1  foot 
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irom  the  other,  qnixunmx  fashion.  The  rieher  the  soil  the  better  they  will 
grow.  Sabjects  of  taller  growth  are  the  Sycamore,  which  grows  qaiokly,  and 
■tfluidB  the  sea  breeses  well,  also  the  Norway  Maple,  both  being  decidaoas 
trees.  The  Austrian  Pine  and  Ck>rsican  Pine  are  evergreen  trees,  and  good 
tox  shelter.    Tb^  are  of  zapid  growth,  and  stand  welL 

Beddiho  Okbahxuics  with  Ornamxhtal  Foliaob  iF.  L).  —  Qolden 
Trieolon :  Louisa  Smith  and  Tiotoria  Begina.  Silver  TrieoUm :  Mabel 
Morria  and  Prince  SilTerwings.  Qolden  BrouMe :  The  Moor  and  Harold. 
Golden  Banner  is  a  self  golden-leaved  kind  without  a  green  disc  or  any  traces 
of  sane.  When  the  flowers  are  removed  it  is  probably  the  best  golden-leaved 
Iwdding  plant  known.    Tellow  Boy  is  an  excellent  yellow-leaved  variety. 

Pot  Poubsi  {Bertha).— U  yon  refer  to  page  56  of  our  present  volume  you 
vin  find  a  receipt. 

Qt^kzruQ  A.  Peach  Housk  {Subscriber),  — "Wb  should  prefer  transparent 


Bbmoydco  EysBORSERS  {Sutton  Coldfield).— Yon  can  if  you  wish  remove 
Om  Hollies  from  the  hedge,  and  the  best  time  to  do  it  is  in  May  or  June.  Cut 
itNmd  the  roots  now,  and  move  thexn  in  the  first  week  of  next  June. 

Wkkds  nr  Manubie  {F.  Ma»on).—ll  the  manure  is  well  fermented  there  is 
evtrj  probability  that  the  bulbs  of  the  wild  Oariio  and  the  seeds  of  Doeks 
wrill  be  destroyed.    We  cannot  suggest  any  other  remedy. 

iKBBcrs  ON  Peab  Lkayss  {H.  p.,  Strood).— It  is  the  Slimy  Grab  (Selandria 
Kthiope).  {L.  J.  jr.).— If  you  will  send  us  the  insect  we  will  name  it,  and 
m  renotady,  if  such  exists. 

MsALT  Bno  ON  Stxphanotis  {W.  IT.).— Cutting  the  plant  back  may  be 
dflfened  a  month,  or  until  you  ean  have  it  and  the  roof  thoroughly  cleaned. 
In  the  meantime  syringe  forcibly  with  water.  In  cutting-back  and  thinning- 
ont,  leave  as  much  of  the  young  healthy  growth  as  you  can,  and  dean  the 
plant  twice  or  thrice  before  tying  it  up  to  the  roof.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  insects  to  get  rid  of  when  it  obti^  a  hold. 

Onawbo  Bhodoosndron  and  Laxtbkl  Lsavss  {H.  D.Httwkhwnt).—We 


cannot  inform  you  what  insect  has  gnawed  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  indeed 
-we  much  question  whether  the  misebief  is  caused  by  insects.  It  may  be  by 
snails,  or  even  by  the  action  of  rain  and  sun.  The  trees  should  be  carefully 
<muninfld  after  dark.— L  0.  W. 

Naxss  of  Fbuits  {William  Thompaon).— Both  No.  1  and  No.  2  aro  the 
Bady  Bed  Margaret  or  Bed  Joanneting.  The  White  Joanneting  is  quite  a 
distinct  sort  We  have  never  met  with  the  name  Bather-ripe  before,  and  aro 
obliged  to  you  for  the  information. 

Naxes  or  Plants  {A,  £.)•— Ampelopais  YeitchiL  (JET.  H.).— 1,  Eutoca 
pataliflora;  S,  Alkanna  species.  (T.  S.).— Arrhenathenun  avenaceum.  (T. 
W.  Watford).—!,  Srythnea  Centaurium;  8,  Scabiosa  suooisa.  {Major  T. 
JVoaon).— 1,  (Enothera  Fraseri;  2,  Potentilla;  8,AlyB8um  saxatile;  5,  Ge- 
nista tinctoria.    (£.  fF.).— Begonia  boliviensis. 


FOTJLTST,  BEE,  ASD  FIGEOIT  OHBONIOLE. 

BEDFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  July  Slst,  in  conjnnotion  with  the  Bedford- 
Bhire  A^onltural  Society's  Show.  It  proved  a  great  snccess, 
althongh  the  morning  was  anything  but  promising.  Jnst  as  the 
poultry  Jndge  commenced  his  duties  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  poured  through  some  parts  of  the  large  tent  like  a 
sieve,  more  especiaUv  so  just  over  the  Hambnrghs,  which  mis- 
iortone,  coupled  with  their  inferiority,  made  them  rather  ob- 
jects of  pity  than  otherwise;  but  by  the  time  the  Exhibition 
oi>ened  to  the  public  the  sun  shone  forth  in  his  full  radiance, 
and  by  two  o'clock  a  more  beautiful  day  could  not  be  desired. 
We  could  but  observe  that  even  with  the  great  attractions  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards'  band,  the  flower  show,  the  stock,  and  the 
horse  ring,  the  poultry  tent  was  the  most  crowded  of  all.  It 
contained  many  ffood  specimens  in  the  various  classes,  which 
were  shown  in  Mr.  Billett's  pens,  and  we  noticed  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  poultry  sub-committee,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  lour.  Billett,  took  every  possible  care  of  the  specimens  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  nad  the  whde  repacked  and  delivered 
to  the  Railway  Company  the  same  evening. 

DosKXNOB.— 1  and  a.  Bey.  E.  Bartmm,  Berkhampetead.  Coek,—lt  E.  Sonth- 
wood,  Fakenham. 

CocHXMs.— L  B.  8.  Woodgate.  Pemburv.  S,  Master  Bivon.  Tnlham.  he,  T. 
AI]«rton« Leiahton  Bustard;  B.  B.  Stafford;  J.  Bobinson,  Wilshamstead.  c, 
J.  Watts,  Bedford.    Coek.-h  E.  Pryor. 

QAMM,^Blaek-brea$ted  Bed.— I,  A.  O.Bwnin,BMAeUB9,  S,  B.  B.  Stafford,  he. 
F.  Simpkins,  Luton:  B.  Hall,  Cambridse.  Any  other  variety.— h  B.  Hall 
a>uekwlng).  %  J.  Mason.  St.  John's,  Woreester  (I>uckwing).  Cock.— 1,  H. 
I<otan,  Onndle.    Vl^  ^*U. 

Spanish.— 1,  W.  B.  Bull,  Newport  PagnelL  S,  Master  EiTon.  Cock.—l,  W. 
K.BnU. 

Bbahma  Pootba.— 1,  B.  Pnror.  1  M.  Leno,  Markrate  Street,  he.  Cross  and 
M anaf eld,  Cambridge j  J.  Holmes,  Wblteootns,  Chesterfield,  e,  A.  S.  Thornton, 
Kempeton  Orange.    Coek  —U  H.  Clarke,  Bedford. 

Oam>  Bamtamb.  —  Blaek-bre€uted  Red,  —  1,  T.  W.  Anns,  Clapham.  %  B. 
SoQthwood.   Jny  variety.— 1,  Wiibheld.   9,  Master  P.  M.  Payne  (Buff). 

Bamtams,  xot  Oamx.— 1  and  8,  M.  Leno.    Coek.— 1,  M.  Lene. 

AxT  OTKBB  VABnTT.— 1,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Bigsleswade.  he,  H.  Feast,  Swansea 
French),   e.  Master  P.  M.  Payne  (Japanese  Silk  Fowls). 

Fabmtaju>.-1,  T.  Atterton,  Heath  and  Beaoh,  Leighton  Bnzaard  (in  County 
only),   a,  B.  B.  Stafford.   8.  M  Benman,  Bromham  Orange. 

J>vcKS.—Avle$bury.—l,  T.  Sear,  Tingewick.  8, 0.  Klrby,  Arlsey  Siding,  e, 
A.  Markwell,  Thetford,  Ely.  Bouen.-L  E.  Bartmm.  Any  variety,— I  and  he, 
Jf.  Leno  (Kasarka  and  WbisUing).   S.  J.  J.  Maiden  (Blaek  East  Indian). 

OuxHBA  FOWI.S.— 1, 0.  E.  CretswelL  Early  Wood.  Banhot.   8,  M.  Leno. 

Obssb.— 1.  Miss  Boe,  Crescent,  Bedford.  a»  M.  S.  Thomas,  Bletsoe.  he,  A. 
Varkwell,  Thetford.  Ely. 

PIGEONS. 

Cabbxbbs.— 1.  T.  Chambers,  Jan..  Northampton.  8,  S.  Weatherhead,  Luton. 
he,  J.  Atkins,  Bedfoi^ ;  T.  H.  Palmer,  Bedford. 

PouTxaa.— 1,  B.  Bnston,  jun.,  Chatteris.   8,  L.  WatUn,  Northamptan.    e,  J. 


Jacobxvs.— 1,  Hi  Tardier.   8,  T.  W.  Swallow.  Northampton. 
Amtwsbm.— 1,  W.  B.  BnlL   8,  B.  HalL   he.  A,  E,  Buirell,  Cambridge;  J. 
Atktas;  H.  ._^ 


Fahtaxls.— 1.  J.  F.  Lorersidge,  Newark.   8, 0.  E.  CresswelL   o,  J.  Atkins 
Miss  Mellor.  Cardington. 

Truvpetebs.— 1,  0.  Norman,  Westerfleld.  Ipswich.   8,  H.  Yardley. 

Any  Yabibty.— 1,  C.  Bryant,  Bedford  (Bine  Owls).  8.  C.  O.  Hitchcock,  Ox- 
ford (Black  Maffple).  he,  J.  Atkins;  C.  Bryant  ( Arohanffels) :  L.  Watkin, 
Nortbamoton :  H.  Yardley.  e,  C,  Norman  (Barbs) ;  Master  J.  F.  Day,  Bedfom 
(MotUed  Tumblers). 

BABBrrs.— Lo]>-«ar.— 1,  F.  Banks.  8  and  e,  F.  Purser  and  C.  Bryant,  Bedford. 
he,  T.  Smith,  Bedford,  ^m^oro.— 1,  F.  J.  Smith.  8,  S.  Ball.  Bradford,  he,  W. 
G.  Hancock,  Northampton ;  F.  .1  Smith,  e,  S.  Yool,  Northampton.  Himalayan. 
—1.  S.  Ball,  Bradford.  8,  A.  Hudson,  Bull,  he,  F.  Sabbage.  Northampton. 
Silver-Grey.—l,  S.  BaU.  9.  T.  W.  Annii.  he.  S.  BusselL  Northampton,  e,  F. 
Purser  and  C.  Bryant.  Selling  Clau.—l.  T.  Gamer,  Kingsthorpe.  8,  F.  Purser 
and  C.  Bryant  (Sandy  and  White),    he,  T.  Smith  (Grey  and  White.) 

Judge. — Mr.  W.  jB.  Jeftries,  Ipswich. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter,  on  July  81st  and 
August  1st.    The  following  are  the  awards : — 

PODX.TBY  Cup.— Equal,  H.  Feast,  BeT.  G.  S.  Cruwys. 

BBAHMAS.-Dark.— 1.  T.  H.  Waterman,  Anderton,  Deronport. ,  8,  E.  Ensor, 
Bristol.  8.  J.  Watts,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham,  e,  T.  H.  Williams.  Brecon, 
South  Wales ;  B.  Ensor.  Light.-h  T.  A.  Dean,  Mardon,  Hereford.  8,  Ber.  N. 
J.  Ridley,  Newbury.  8,  J.  Turner,  Twerton.  Bath.  he.  N.  Heath,  Totnes.  e,  J. 
Blood  worth,  Cheltenham:  Mrs.  fl.  Popham,  Christchuroh ;  N.  Heath;  H.D. 
Pearoe,  BanJi,  Totnes ;  J.  Turner. 

CooHiNs.— Cinnamon  or  Bu#.— Cnp  and  1,  J.  Bloodworth.  8,  S.  B.  Harris, 
Cusgame,  St  Day.  8,C.  Bloodworth.  BayshUl.  Cheltenham'  he,  T.  A.  Dean. 
Any  other  variety.— I,  8.  W.  Probert,  LostwithieU  8,  J.  Turner.  8,  Eer.  F. 
T.  Hillyard,  Oakford,  Tiverton,    he,  E.  W.  Beachj.  Fluder,  KingskerswelL 

DoBKiNos.— 1,  T.  G.  BumeU,  Micheidever.  8,  J.  Bobinson,  Garstang.  8,  H. 
Feast.  Swanaea. 

GvHFt-irfcw*  Bf (J -Cap  fliid  '',  IUt.  G.3.  Cmwyi*  Tlrertuo,  IjCoon  uid 
BfoN  ,  ?Ht,  rt-uwutl  ^et T,  Joint,  U&rtiAtAj;>k^  Any ^i**^^ miriaii/.—l, fl.  Urowoot 
St.  Aiiit^ll,    8  tnil  3..  Re¥.  Cw.  K.  rruwys, 

llkuuvjiam—GaUeiipfuei lUd.—i,  C.  Blooilwtirtb.  2,  H  Monrs.We>tou< 
snpor-Maits  fl,  G.  Lias.  Jar  at  at  ion.  e,  T.  Edmuoaiu  Totu-ffl;  K.  Mm>r*;  H. 
D4fjjliAtr»,  tlJtcUT.    f-iher-jifnt^Uted  — L  J.  RftbinsoD.    3  and  fl,  WlthtieW. 

tlkiaaT)m*iih.—G(i(dFit-ni)iti,^Urd—i.  H  Foiflt,  %J.  HnbtnmtL  a,  J.  Dsvias, 
Hsj-kmmo,  BirTniHubw*.  he.  Mm-  ^.  FattiJ.jn.  tiflrebantfef  j  J.  Clark,  8L  Day. 
Siivet^>punghd.—l  imd  Cud,  Mtn  J.  Fattiaoii.    S.  J.  Kublnion.    V  H.  Fout^ 

sP4TJig«.-U  Mth.  ToDkln,  nrifttol     %  J.  Bmjltcm.  BnutoL    »,  H.  Fcmt. 

&1ik<>iiciBh  -1.  W.  F.  ETcl^n^  UnekfaatusiHli.  a,  J.  Croate.  floAvitr«e,  Exeter. 
8,  T  i:  HufioB,  St.  AnateU  he.  uibd  a,  II.  Nofthcotts.  Upper  Nut  welt  c,  H. 
Faa.it  I  W.  ilUckmnre;  K.  Ua^cnan.  M.  SidwcU'ftn  Ejiotor. 

i OLiSDd.— 1,  3.  W.  Probaft,    3,  G.  Lias.    X  0.  BUyoA  WMrtb. 

FfiBBfcu.— 1.  H.  Fftaat  8,  M  H.  aturL  Pav^my.  3,  Mra.  Iruyta,  Bamplon.  c, 
W.  H.  Copplestone,  Bridgend,  LostwithieL 

Akt  othbb  Vahibtt  -1,  S.  W.  Probert.  8.  Ber.  N.  J.  Bldley.  8, 0.  E.  Cress- 
well,  Early  Wood,  Bafshot.    htf,  J.  Bobinson.  „   „  _^ 

Bantams.— Oain«.—l.  E.  Se«mmell.  HUperton.  Trowbridge.  8,  £.  Farring- 
ton,  Barbonme.  Blaek  or  White  Bo$eeomh«d.—l  and  he,  Kev.  G.  S.  Cruwys. 
8,J.Watt8.  Any  ot*«rvar(sty.—l,  BeT.  G.  8.  Cruwys.  8,  A.  Plgote,  Brampf ord 
Speke,  Exeter. 

DvcKK.—Ayle$lmry.  —  I,  J.  Bobinson.  8.  8.  Vingo,  Ponsanooth,  Perranar- 
wortheU.   8,  H.  Feast. 

Sblumo  Ci^ss.— Cock.— 1.  W.  Coombes.  Exeter.   8,  H,  Feast.   8,  J.  Oroote. 

e,  Mrs.  H.  Popham ;  G.  Packham,  Whipton.  Exeter  (4).   Hen«.— 1.  F.  J.  Bucher. 

Credlton.    8,  G.  Packham.   8,  B.  W.  fieaohey.    Extra  8.  S.  W.  Probert.    he, 

Mrs.  H.  Popham ;  G.  Packham  {t) ;  Viscountess  Chetwynd,  Ex^onth. 

PIGEONS. 

Pxobon  Cup.- H.  Yardley.  .     .    ^  ^    «  «_« 

CABBXBBa.-Coek.-l,  E.  Burton.  8,  H.  Yardley,  Birmlnffham.  k«,  B.  Fi^ton, 
London.  0,  F.  Hayman  (8).  flen.-l, B. Fulton.  8,  B. Burton.  ke,E.  Burton; 
B.  Fulton ;  F.  Hayman. 

PouTiB8.-Co«*.— I  and  8,  B.  Fulton,  fcc.  G.  HoUoway.  Jam.,  Stroud;  G. 
Paokham.  e,  H.  Yardley.  H«n.-1  and  8,  E.  Fulton,  he,  H.  Yardley;  G. 
Paokham.   e,  G.  Holloway,  Jun. 

TuKBLBBB.— 1.  H.  Yardley.  8,  J.  Oroote.  he,  H.  Denham ;  B.  Fulton  (8) ;  G. 
Paokham.   e,  —  Burlton,  Exeter:  J.  Broad,  Plymouth. 

Babbs.— L  B.  Fulton.  8.  H.  Yardley.  ^,  Bnllen  &  Joce,  Newport,  Barn- 
staple (8);  B.  Fulton,    tf,  B.  Burton  (8).  ,  ,    «    ,,^  „         _^  «      ^     , 

oVs.--l,  Braund  &  Geary,  Bideibrd.  8.  J.L.  Smith,  Newport,  Barnstaple. 
Ac,  B.  Fulton.   e,H.  Yardley. 

NuMS.-l,H.  Yardley.   8.  G.  Packham.  „   „    ,,        v    «  -./  -^1        o 

DBA000XS.-I.  G.  H.  Gregory,  Taunton.  8.  H.  Yardley.  he, H.  Yardley;  B. 
Fulton,   e,  G.  Paokham:  G.u.  Gregory:  H.  Denham.  ,  ^  «  ^    t 

TuBBiTB.— 1,  G.  H.  Gregory.  8,  H.  Yardley.  he,  Braund  A  Geary,  e,  J. 
Croote  (t). 

FAKIAU.S.— land*«.J.L.Smith.  8.  H,  Yardley.      „    „    ^  „    .         ,   t 

AMTWBBPB.-1.  H.  Yardley.   8,  A.  DamarelL    he,  F.  Beck,  Exeter,    e,  J. 

TSOTiPBiBBS.-irBraund &  Geary.  8,  B.  Fulton,  he,  G.  Paokham;  Bullan 
and  Jooe.   e,  H.  Denham.  _         .  .  _ 

Jaoobims.-1,H.  Yardley.   8,B.Fnlron.    he,  Braund  &  Geary. 

Amy  othbb  Vabxbtt.-1,H.  Yardley.  8,  G. Paokham.  Ac.  H. Denham;  G. 
Packham.   c, H.  Yardley ;  BuUenA  Jooe:  B.  Fulton;  J.  Croota. 

SxNOUB  BiBO,  ExcBPT  Cabbibbs  AMD  P00TBBS.-I,  H.  Yardley.  8,  Hocka- 
day  A  Hem,  St.  AuateU.   e,  G.  H.  Gregory;  G.  Packham ;  H.  Denham ;  B. 

SBuImo  Clas8.-1,E.  Donger,  jun.,  Paxkstone,  Poole.  8  and  he,  G.  Pack- 
ham.   e,H.  Yardley. 
JuDQK.— Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  London. 

HASLINGDEN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  waa  held  on  July  Slst,  and,  in  point  of  entries 
was  a  great  success  in  all  departments.  It  is  lone  since  this 
Society  was  favoured  with  so  fine  a  day,  the  weather  having 
been  very  wet  at  its  meetings  for  many  years.  The  pens  for 
poultry  were  ranged  in  single  tiers  along  one  side  of  the  field, 
and  the  birds  were  well  attended  to.  We  would,  however, 
draw  attention  to  the  objectionable  system  of  putting  straw  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pens,  which  in  no  way  adds  to  the  comfort  of 
the  birds,  and  in  all  cases  serves  as  an  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  those  who  have  the  awards  to  make. 

With  true  agricultural  taste  the  large  varieties  of  poultry 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  l£e  specimens  in  no  way 
dishonoured  the  patronage,  for  finer  or  better-shown  Geeae,  Tur- 
keys, and  Ducks  it  would  be  difELoult  to  find  at  any  show,  the 
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JO^lNAli  <»*  HOBTtOUtiTUBV  AIH)  OOTTAGFE  OABDKKBQ. 


(  Aiigasfe  7(  197S. 


Sab4em  Qem^  tmiRanrnx Dnoki  btimg fwwiteuUiiy noieworthy. 
Adalt  Cochins  in  the  Baff  class  were  in  fair  fesfeber  and  oondl- 
tion  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the  ohiokens  of  that  variety  very 
promising,  hnt  the  Partrid«;e,  both  old  and  yomg,  were  soaroely 
of  equal  merit.  Of  adnlt  Brahmas  there  were  bat  two  good  pens 
shown,  bat  of  young  the  entries  were  more  numsrous,  and  the 

fuliets  mostly  forward  and  good  in  colour  and  Marking. 
>orkin<f8  were  lair  tn  the«dult  oiass ;  and  the  yoimg2tfaou?h  not 
iorwtai,  were  very  good  in  feet,  form,  and  colour.  The  French 
fowls  were  mostly  Ordve-CoBurs,  and  very  good  in  feather  and 
size.  Spanish  were  shown  singly,  and  both  lots  were  very 
j^ood,  the  size  and  quality  of  face  in  both  sexes  being  a  great 
improvement  upon  previous  years.  Mr.  Brierley  had  tne  Otime 
classes  all  to  himself,  and  the  bird<i  that  won  the  prizes  were 
well  worthy  of  their  positions.  There  were  two  olasses  for 
Game,  to  be  shown  by  exhibitors  residing  within  two  miles  of 
HasHngden,  and  these  also  oontained  some  good  frpecimnns, 
notably  the  single  hens,  which  were  Brown  Bed  and  Pile.  Adult 
Golden- pencilled  Himburghs  were  of  very  good  quality;  the 
chickens,  which  were  more  numerous,  had  many  good  pens.  In 
Silver- pencilled  only  the  winners  were  noticeable,  vat  these 
were  really  good,  and  the  chickens  also  good  in  <pality.  Of 
Gt)lden-spangled  Hamburghs  there  were  some  good  bicds,  mostly 
hens,  bat  the  chickens  were  not  nearly  so  forward  as  the  other 
varieties.  The  adult  Silver-spangled  were  in  fair  bloom  and  of 
good  quality,  and  the  chickens  really  good,  some  of  the  pallets 
being  grand  in  marking  and  colour.  The  two  winning  pens 
were  near  perfection,  and  among  the  chickens  were  some  ex- 
tremely neat  pairs  of  birds,  the  colour  and  style  of  all  being 
remarkably  good.  In  the  Variety  ohws  Golden  Polands  were 
first  and  Malays  seoond.  Tiie  local  class  for  Oame  Bantam 
cocks  was  tolerably  well  supported,  the  first  being  PUe  ani  the 
second  Black  Bed.  In  the  open  class  for  oooiks  the  ftrst-prize 
bird  was  also  an  almost  perfect  Pile,  and  the  seoond  a  verv  good 
Black  Bed.  There  were  no  good  White  Bantams,  and  Blaoks 
won  the  prises  lor  those  varieties,  both  birds  being  very  ffood. 
The  first  prize  in  the  Variety  class  was  won  by  Silver  Sebnghts 
of  perfect  ground  colour,  and  the  second  by  very  pretty  Pekms. 
Both  pairs  of  winners  in  the  class  lor  Game  Bantams  were 
Black  Bed  pullets  of  this  year,  several  other  pairs  being  good, 
but  not  in  nice  feather. 
The  entries  of  Pigeons 'wtmweny  good,  as  also  tbe  BtMits. 

OooHur'CBiKA-^BKjr  or  Oitmrnnon.—h  W.  ▲.  Tartor.  M«mth««ter.  «.  T.  F. 
Anndell,  Cowley  Mount  St.  Hi^lens.  he.  W.  A.  Taylor:  W  Harvay,  Bhatted. 
Okickeru-l,  W.  llitokelL  Le»ds    1  mi4  *«,  C  8i1irw  ok.  IMtftotov. 

Cf>cHiV'Cnw A —Any  other  variety.— I,  A.  Baiaford,  MtmHetmi.  S,  W.  A. 
TsTlor.  ft.;,  W.  H«y.  Lii,aeboraa«h ;  W.  A.  Taylor.  Okiaktiu.  -1  and  fco.  W.  A. 
Tay'or.   9,  C.  Pidgwa<  k. 

BiuKif  AS.-1  and  8.  T  F.  Aii8d<ai.  Chiekmu.-1  and  9.  J.  V.  PMOas,  BbfcMle. 
he,  H.  BeldoD,Oait«oek :  W.  WhMolay.  Otoavk.  8k««aM. 

DoRKiKos  — 1.  W.  Hsrvf'y.  8.  J.  Stott,  Healey  Rochdale.  fttf.J.  ^oMnaoo, 
OarsUDg.  Chickfn$.-h  T.  Briden.  Bsrl>y.  Sk  pton.  a.  T.  Stettar.  he,  W.  H. 
King.  Rochdale ;  T  Statter ;  J.  Bntterworth.  Bnchdale. 

VkBiioR.— 1  J.  Rnhinaon    S,  G.  W.  IHbbart,  Ooilxy,  HTde.  %e,  J.H.  VMUen. 

SPAmsH  —Block.  — Cock.— 1.  H  Baldon.  %  J.  Pow«tl,  VIradtoTd  h".,  fi. 
Soddall,  Haalin«d<n.  c.  J.  F.  8illiU>e.  WoWerhamptm.  Bm.—\,  J.  fawdSL 
%  E.  Hnddall    he,  H. Beldon.  Blagley :  J  F.  fiiBltoers) ;  JS.  Sodtall. 

Ga«b.— Cork— 1  and ^  C. "W.  BrWnrley 

Gam*,—  Co«k  —  Within  two  miles  of  SoaKiyifen -^1.  F.  WaNon.  1te«»tan* 
StaU.  8.  N.  Storey,  HaalinffdMn.  Hen.— 1  snd  8,  E.  Soddcll.  e,  J.  B.  lakerweod. 

Oamx.— 1  and  8.  c.  W.  Briarl»y 

HAiim7iiaB8.-0oZdeiirpcnefl(ed.-l.  H.  «cM«n.  XJ.tbnHuwn.  OWMeiu.- 
L  E.  Clayton.  Keighley.  8,  W  Clayton,  KadgkOey.  *c,  B.  Oayton;  G.  ft  J. 
I>iiekworth.  Chnrrh.    e,  J.  BoMnaon. 

Baxburohs.— 8UR«r-pcnc<U«d  —1,  H.  Beldon.  1  J.  ItoUnmn.  OhUhnu,— 
1,  J.  Kobinaon.   8.  H.  ftmith.  Keigta'ey.    ho. «  ^nilth ;  B.  Balboa. 

H«MBaaoH8.— Ookfra-aiNiii^iaif  — I,  G.  ft  J  Dnekworth.  8.  J.  HhmUm,  ftUsdan. 
he,  J.  Robioaon;  N  M^rl'tr,  Oenton.  Ohiekem.—h  N.  Varlor.  t.  J.  Mall, 
Stao^aieada     Ac,  T.  Vay.  Wnireiliainpt'^n :  S.  Newton. 

Baxbuiohb.— «M«er-apan9l0d.— L  J.  Ro  nnaon.  8.  H.  Beldon.  he,  J.  IMUn 
■on :  J.  BoUinaon.  Chieketu.'-l.  3.  Bo^riiis  m  8.  J.  BoBhiean  he,  J.  Artrworth, 
Bamloyj  O  Parsons,  WolTdrhaiBpftoB;  1L  fiobinaon,  Laeds;  J.  BolttBaea ;  T 
Smith  KaigUey. 

'EAxnmr9mB.—Blar.i.—l,  H  BcMon.  8,  J.  Moore,  Vhigley.  he,  N.  Msrlor; 
W.  A.  Taylor.    0«c*«m_-1.  J.^Moore.2  T.  Walker.   fte.-O.  SUgwiok;  T.  W. 


Holm  ea.  Roah^rof '.  Leed  - :  J.  If  oore ; 


ANY  OTHUR  Vawibty.— 1.  k  B«ldon.    t,1tey.  A.G.Brook«2fHifra«rKrftlBe. 
Skluno  Clasb.— [,  Bnroh  ft  Booltor.    8,  A.  BasafOTd,  lfidaa( 
Beldon ;  E.  HnidaU. 


Baton,    he,  H. 


Gams  B^itTAMa.— Coek.— 1FK%i«i  IwnaOaa  of  ffoaUn^ifea.— 1.  Hlaa  A. Walton, 
Rawtenatall.  8,  G  Haworth,  Hialtqgden.  he,  T.  Green,  Sonnyaide,  Orair- 
ahawbooth :  A.  Burton.  Haallscden :  J.  R.  f almrwood. 

Gaus  Bantavh.— Cock.— 1.  W  F.  En'wtatle.  Wea'field.  Bradford,  t.  G.  HalL 
Kendal,  he.  T.  Barker.  Baraley :  W.  F.  SBtwi<*tle :  E.  Motap.  Lamb,  ^ew- 
ebnr.-.h  Hena  — 1  and  8,  W.  F.  Entwteae.  he,  T.  Barker;  G.  Hall,  Kendal  (i) ; 
G.  Booth.  HasHngden. 

Baktamb.— Bioek  or  WhUe  —Coek.—l,  W.  Hi  Shaeklaton,  Bradford.  8.  Mtas 
_.  .  _.     .        W.A.tay»ar:  T. ~ 


vorMy.-l,  ff.  Hallaad.    fl,  A.  ^sakBea.  Ohevasrbeat,  Sdlion.     he,  'W.  ■. 
Jf  i(ch»<i,  Birminffbam. 

Tito«PBTBK4.— 1.  T   Bale.    8  and  hn,  W.  Harv«y. 

J*c  iBiNs.— 1.  T  Rttl«.    3.  W.  Diu>lale.  Jaa  .  Ba>'a1ey.    he.  E.  Horner. 

ANTarBKPS.— 1.  E  Ht»raQr.  2.  A.  Jh'.-cj.  Kx'-a  1.  J.  daa'o/.  «5,  W. 
Ga-noQ:  J.  dtinley;  T.  Otiarnley.  Blac^birn;  F.  Woolhoaae,  BUokbttrn. 

HAepiE  — L  and  i,  J.  R.  Bow  Ion.  Blaokbara. 

N^T«^.— ',  Rev.  A  J  Brook-».  dhrawar.lia  i.    8.  J.  Hawkey,  BradTorl. 

Any  otkbr  Va»i  vTY  —I,  W.  Lamb.  8,  W.  Kilohoa  ho,  P.  ifi  Varaeaa,  «asr- 
toaaull  ('n«iTUag). 

r«oG4L  CiiiSB.— 1,  G.  Booth.    8.  J.E.  Bito-ji.  FliTmiM,  Helnnhor«». 

SsLimro  Ola«4.— I,  W.  Kitohen.  8,  R.  17hUe,  Mdachoiter.  hs,  H.  BSIdon; 
W.  Mcrktand,  Deane. 

RABBITS 

TjOP-s&rbd.— Bulk.— I.  F.  Banka.  L  m  l.)a.  8  and  Cap.  A.  H.  Eanten,  Ball: 
I>o«.-laadOap,  A.  H  Ba^ea     8,  P.  Baaks.  ^      .^ 

AirooMA  —I,  8.  C.  Ilaitoa,  Brtdforl.  8.  J.  W.  HarUng,  -Bamley.  he,  W- 
Whittrorth,  Jan..  Rf^nchedter;  J.  W.  Ha-i>a?  ^ 

Hi«ALArA«.-l,  S.  B*L1,  Bradford.  8,  W.  Waitworth,  Jon.  he,  3.  Ball;  T. 
Whitakar.  Haatingdea.  _  „ 

SfbTaa-GRBY.— 1,  8.  Ball.   8.  A.  Htdaon.  HttH.    kc,  A.  H  Baaton.  Hall. 

Any  otsbr  Vabibty.— I.  W.  Wbitwjrfeb,  J'la..  L.ong4i<h(  (Dxloh).  f,  9. 
Ifrlais,  Blaotbarn.  k«.  A.  HiU>a.  £au  (r>i  I'n;  sV.  W^huvrorih,  Jan. 
{BMk  an  Hare) :  H.  E  Gllbwt.  R  igiy  (BUclc  an  I  W  iit.^1.  _ 

Bbllikq  Class  —1,  J.  frviait.    8  C  Kia  (,  L<>  id  la  (¥<jll9  v  ani  White.) 

JuDOBS.— Powi^ry :  Mr.  S.  Fieldia?,  TrmthVn  Park;  Mr. 
Hutton,  Pudsey.  Pigeons:  CApl.K^xtoa.  Bzbbits :  ^c.SskmM 
Boyle,  jun.,  Blackburn. 


A.  Walton.     . 

other  vaHcfy  —1  and  he,  Miaa  A, 


kc.  H.  Beldon.  BtngW 
ety  —1  and  he,  Miaa  A.  W« 
.—1,  J.  Walker.    8.<3.W  ^ 


alton.   a,  H.  B.  Smith. 


kc,  H.  Faaat  Bwaasea-   Jloiicn.— 1, 
,  iiiyo<ker«arf«^.—l,H.B.  Smith. 


Boner.  8,  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Boohdale.    he,  W.  Lomb ;  W. 


r,  Baonp.   Any 


Osnaa.— 1  w  d  8  J.  Walk«r. 

I>UCKB.— .dyfeabury.— 1  and  8,  J.  Walker. 
P.  UiTBworili.  8,J.WB]ker.  kc,  J.  Newton, 
taadta,W.BiBiiB. 

FZBaOKB. 

Carbzbbs.— Ooek.— 1  snd  8,  E.  Romer,  Rarawood,  Leeds,    he,  J.  Stanley, 
Blaekhum.   ffrn.— 1  and  8.  E.  Homer. 

Pops— s  -^oct.  - 1,  T.  KsKQU  lagl i>  DBSham.  laadAcS. 
—1  and  8,  W.  Hanpey. 

TCMBbBBB.— 1,  E   at 

Harvey  18). 

BAHB8.-1.  J  Fielding.   8,  A.  Jaatfae.  Ba1fo*d.    he,  B.  H'vner. 

OwLB  -Aylif h.— 1  and  he  J.  Chadiviok,  »«lton.   8.  W.  Harrey. 
1  a«.d  8,  T.  W.  Townaoa,  Bowdon. 

FaamoM.— 1.J  Kemp,  HaaUnftaa.    9.  V.  Homer,    he,  J.  F. „. 

ToaBraa.— l,#.FMUttBft)M.   8,  W.  Kttobaa,  Feaiaaawtoa.   hcJ.FieMnc 
Jan. ;  W.  Ki  ohen. 

DBaLOooKB.—lRiM  Of  5llMr.—l,  G.  Booth.  9,  W.  Gamon,  Ohestsr.   Jay  other 


SBDaEFIBLD  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  took  place  on  the  5fch  inst. ;  we  appaad  the  awards,  bwt 
must  defer  details  till  next  week. 

GooHiXB— 1  an4  Oao,  P.  A.  Danhan.  OirMiHia.  2.  G.  H  Procter.  Dartaaa 
he,  A.  if  Balmar.  Blahoi  \ac3klaad    e  F.  Widt'agton.  BUh^p  Aa^klttod.  ^ 

•^K-smn  —I.  \.  Bagtas.  Oarviue,  Da^ham.   8  aa .  e,  B.  91  jora.  fi«s>.  -Ratiitoa. 
he,  F  W«dlini;toa. 
AawKAS.— I  and  2.  E.  tfoQira    he,  J.  Wrtta,  Btrmtn^him  .    ^  ^ 

Gamb.  -1.  T.  ft  J.  Rjbioa,  Biahjp  AaokUal.  8,  tt  Miora.  he,  A.  Ba^^kBas 
T.  ft  J.  Rob  son 

HwBTROdi— Gold  or  Bihfer-tptn9Ud.—l  and  h-;,  R  Hoots.  8.  A.  Bir^laa. 
«^ldor  Sitosr-ii^iwfUed— I.  R.  Meare.  8,A.  M  Bahnar.  hs,  F.  WaddiarM«; 
T.  ft  J.  Kidaon.  Norby,  Tbanrtu 

Barwdoor.— 1.  B.  aioore.  .     .,      _ 

Ahy  othbb  ViKNTY  -I.  A.  BovlaB.   9,  BeT.  J.  G.  Hilner,  BIflhap  AneUaad. 

kc.T.  *J.  Bobaoa;  T.  W  W.lkiiaon.  , ^  ^     ^       ,^ 

Ba4TAM<).-<7  »»«.— I.  T.  ft  J.  Rob »on.  8  and  e.  A  M.  Balni'jr.  he.  Bey.  J.  ». 
Milner:  F  Wadlmgton ;  T.  Ayre.  Amy  Other  varistj.-l^t.  ft  J.  Robaon.  %  A. 
M   Balmer.    he,  R.  Hoore. 

SauuMO  CiiABB.- 1  and  8,  A.  Bag  las. 

PCGBONS.  ^    ^  ^    ^ 

CABaimB.— Coefc.— I.  Cap.  and  8.  R  Oaat.  London.  8.  A.  Brown,  Dorham. 
eH-j.  J.  B.  Croft,  he,  8  D.  BaddelAy.  Haralord ;  A.  Brown.  Hen.— 1.  A.  Brown. 
9,3.0  Baldeler    8,  H.  A.  Ayrtaa.  .  .        ^., 

PooTBR.— Coefc  —I.  G- Robia«oa.  Sandertand  I,  J.  Ball.  Inn.,  NeweaBtle^n- 
Tyne.  8.  J.  E  OrotM.  Blyth,  Vorka'^p.  he,  J.  JUlpAtrio<.  Sin.— 1,3.  B.  Crofta. 
9,J.  Oye.Hexha'B.    8.  R  U.  Bl  leklook.  _         _, 

Tumt.MHS—'thort'faced  Almonds  -I.  W.  R.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinaop,  New^aUe- 
oa-Ty«o  «,H.  y«rdlay,  Birmingiam.  B,  R  Oaai  Any  other  varieUf,mon^ 
fmeed—1. 8,aMd  8.  W  R  ft  H.  O.  Bleakts^op  he.  R  H  BlaikloeB:  t^^**^ 
e.  J.  E.  Crofta  (8);  H.  Yardlaf.  Longfaeed  —I.  R.  H.  Blaoklook.  %  J.  W.  M0a. 
8,  ShIflM  ft  Hitcheaoa.    he,  J.  W«tt« ;  H.  Green ;  J.  Dye.  ^     ^   -,  «  ^  «  -. 

Bawbb.— 1,  J.  P.  Fanroa-t,  Whftbv.  9.  R.  H.  Blaoklook.  9,  W.  R.  ft  R.%. 
Bleakinaop.    he.  T.  Oalioa ;  W.  Sefton.  _  _  „  .^^ 

OwriM.— Foreign  -I  and  8,  W.  R.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinaop.  9,  C.  Denaiaon.  HaUtec. 
Enjiiih  —1.  M.  Green.  9^.  F  ft  A.  F.  tJmpleby.  8,  R.  ft  J.  Ander  jon.  he,  J. 
Yoaag:  J  Thieaa.   e,  J.  W.  Bdge.  „       ,  «  ^, 

TauMraa  iB.-l.  8.  D.  Baddeley.   9.  P.  A  Daaham.    8. -ReT.  J.  G.  jBtay. 

Fa»t«u.s  —1  and  Cap.  O  B.  OresawelL  8,  J.  W*lker,  Newark.  8,  J.  F.  Lovar- 
•idee,  Niwark-    ke,  W.  H.  Tomlioaon  (8);  J.  F.  Loyendd<e.    ^     .   .,  ^  , 

Jao  •BIH8.-1  W  Oroft  9,  R.  G.  flaadera.  8,  J.  W.  Bdge.  he,  A.  ICBalmtr  ; 
J  Yooag ;  B.  G.  daodara* 

ToaBiTB.-l  and  BKtra  8.  W.  Croft.  «,  J.  Yoang.  E»tra  9.  J.  E.  Crolta.  }„ 
O   E.  CreBBirelL    he,  T.  QaUon;  W.  Croft;  GTb.  Creaawell;  J.  Dye.    c,  1. 

^^ifSooufc-Oup  and  1.  J.  Watta.   9.  H.  Yardley.^  8,  W,  Gamon,  iOMte. 
he  W.  R.  ft  H.  0.  Blankinaop ;  J.  Gathiie,  Hexham ;  T.  W.  Wiikinaon.    e.  J.  ft. 

7«maTC.— 1,  H.  Vardler.  9.  W.  €hMn<ni.  8.  J.  W.  OolUaacm,  HallfK.  «•» 
W.  R.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkineep:  J.  Watia.    e,  J.  fi  Crofta.    ^    ^  ..     _  ^     .  ,  - 

MAOPtBB.— 1.  J.  E  CroftB.  9  aad  8.  M .  Ord.  SandB.  Sedgefleld.  SidTa9,J.T. 
Cater.   he,J  E  Orofsa:  M.Ofd    e.H.YaMl»y.  «.^ 

NutcB.- 1.  R.  H  tokworth,  Naweaatle.    9.  W.  Oroft    8,  J.  Watta. 

Ion. -I,  J. E  Croft    9  and 8,  H.  Ord.    While  oUHahighly  0J«nm««52i^ 

AWY  oraaa  Varirty. -Cap.  l,and  Bxtra8,  J.  ft  W.   foweraon  fW*-*-^ 
Owl).   8  and  8,  M.  Ord  (Laod  and  Bioadiae;te).    he,  J.  £.  Croft ;  G. 

^'sBU.nieSliBB.-l.J.E.Oroftfc  9.J.W.  Sdge.   8,  A.  Baglas  (Trampelart). 
HABBITS. 

Lop«A«aD  —1  aad  MaAM.  J.  Hama.  York.  Extra  1  and  S,  W.  B.Boden,  Weai 
H*rtl«»p>«L  9.  J.  ft  A.  Weaker.  Laomin^w.  Kxor*  8.  R  J.  tiergeant.  Bartao- 
on-theHamher.  Extra  8,  W.  Oonkln.  Drlffldld.  he,  B.  Adiuon.  W««t  Baitla- 
po'.l(S).    e.  R.  AddiBon ;  C.  Anton,  York. ^^       ^     ..    ,     v .^ 

HiMiLiTAH  — 1, 8  Ball,  Braiford.  8.  G.  C.  Hnttin,  Bradford,  he,  W.  DoaUa 
C.  Ht.itt,  Weat  HarOepool:  Dr.  R.  Smith.  ^    „  ^     ,_, 

8iLTBa.G«BY.-l,  A.  H.  Basten.  ^9, 8.  fljil    1^.  W.  Doakia. 

AwooRA  -1,  W.  Bowea.    9,  8.  BalL    he,  G.  C.  Hntton.- C.  AiUon; 

Hbayi«bt.— 1.  J  Bowman    9.W  B  Bat«n.    he.  Dr.  R.  Sin  tn.        „  ,  ._, 

Ahy  OTsaa  Varuty.-L.  W.  Bowea  (dibariaa).   8,  Dr.  R.  Smith  (BelfltaA). 
""    ■       "  *  'ohnaon. 


he.  Mavtora  Lowes  and  Jol 

JUDOBfl.  ~  PoiftZ^ry  and  Rkbibits 
Figwns  :  Mr.  T.  Bttle,  DBzham. 


Mr.  E.  HBtton,  FxOmj. 


LEICESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Tats  Show  took  place  on  July  29th,  and  the  following  dftv.  It 
was  held  under  a  very  spacious  tent  on  the  Leicester  Baoa- 
course.  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  supplied  the  pens.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  birds,  ana  the  Committee,  we  were 
glad  to  And,  had  nsmeroos  entries  from  the  best  poultry  yards 
in  the  country.  Following  the  rule  of  late,  Dorkings  were  not 
nearly  so  good  classes  as  might  have  been  fairly  expected;  and 
more  remarl^bble  still,  there  were  only  two  entries  of  SpamA' 
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in  the  adnU  class,  and  not  a  single  entry  in  that  for  pairs  of 
gpanish  pullets,  nor,  again,  in  the  class  for  a  single  oockerel. 
HAviag  parsed  the  tvo  breeds  jast  namad  the  entries  changed, 
AG  as  to  inolade  a  large  competition  of  snch  chickens  as  have 
not  been  seen  for  a  namber  of  years  in  almost  every  other 
'vmriety  throoghont  the  Show.  In  the  Brahma  pallet  class  the 
severity  of  competition  was  snch  that  the  Committee  permitted 
«n  extra  premium ;  the  Light  Brahma  pallets  of  Mrs.  William- 
eon,  of  Leicester,  than  which  even  her  highly-repated  yard 
never  tamed  out  a  better  pair,  taking  the  precedence.  A  lovely 
penoilled  pen  of  Dark-feathered  ones,  shown  by  Mr.  Edwari 
Kendrick,  of  Lichfield,  ran  an  unpleasantly  close  second*  Many 
grand  pens  of  both  cookereLs  ana  pullets  were  also  entered,  the 
exceptionably  good  quality  of  the  winners  causing  great  in- 
terest, and  the  general  conviction  that,  with  care,  for  months  to 
oome  few  can  beat  them.  Mr.  Wood^te's  White  Ooohint,  and 
ilie  Partridffe-feathered  oses  exhibited  by  the  Honorary  Seore- 
tery,  Mr.  Sheppard,  were  equally  faultless.  Six  pens  of  this 
year's  chickens  were  shown  by  the  latter  gentleman,  all  so 
wonderfully  well  matured  that  most  of  them  were  laying.  Being 
both  well  marked  and  well  selected,  besides  being  entered  at 
very  low  prices,  the  whole  were  quickly  announced  as  sold,  and 
weU  they  must  have  paid  the  lucky  purchasers,  the  six  pens 
having  previously  had  awarded  them  three  first  prizes,  a  second 
prize,  and  the  remainder  high  commendations.  Bouen  Duck- 
Zings  showed  well,  but  the  Aylesbury  dackling|8  "with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  pen  were  deficient  in  purity  of  bill.  Whistling 
X>ackB  were  the  winners  in  the  Varietv  Duck  class,  a  whole  host 
of  capital  Mascovy  Ducks  being  also  shown. 

Turkeys  and  OeesBt  though  so  few,  were  excellent  show  birds. 

There  was  a  very  good  entry  of  Pigeons^  many  of  decidedly 
first-class  character;  the  Pouters,  Fantails,  Barbs,  and  Variety 
cIass  being  more  particularly  praiseworthy  throughout. 

As  beautiful  harvest  weather  marked  the  proceedings  as  a 
Boocess,  it  is  probable  that  an  extended  pri2e  schedule  will  be 
iasned  for  next  season's  exhibition. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  Jadge,  and  his 
Awardfl  were  given  in  our  pages  last  week. 


A  CLASS  FOR  BELGIAN  HABE  BABBITS. 

I THDOE,  now  that  Belgian  Hare  Babbits  have  become  more 
known  and  are  in  general  favour,  it  would  be  advisable  for  com- 
mittees of  shows  to  give  them  a  separate  class.  Boston  has  set 
the  example,  and  I  believe  the  entry  was  a  very  fair  one  for  a 
first  attempt.  There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  many  breeders  of 
this  handsome  variety  of  Babbit  who  would  be  inclined  to  exhibit 
were  there  classes  for  them,  but  who  do  not  care  to  show  in  the 
variety  assortment,  which  is  generally  the  conclusion  of  a  Babbit 
as  well  as  a  poultry  and  Pigeon  schedule,  and  so  ran  the  risk  as 
to  which  kind  may  take  the  fancy^  of  the  judge. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  a  class  for  Dorkings 
omitted  on  a  prize  list ;  equallv  so  should  be  the  omission  of 
Sel^ian  Hares  from  one  for  Babbits,  as  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  as  meat-producers  they  are  the  best  to  keep.  Hardy,  pro- 
lific, of  rapid  growth,  and  excellent  for  table  purposes — these 
are  qualities,  in  the  present  time  of  a  high-priced  meat  supply, 
of  no  mean  value. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally^  known  that  this  variety  is  a  foreign 
introdaction,  and  though  in  character  they  very  much  resemble 
the  Hare,  their  properties  are  in  no  way  indebted  to  a  cross 
with  it.  Though  frequent  attempts  have  been  made,  no  such 
cross,  owing  to  the  entire  difference  in  disposition  and  habits  of 
the  breed,  has  been  accomplished.  A  simple  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  hairs  will  show  the  difference  of  the  species. 
Belgian  Hare  Babbits  of  a  good  breed  with  liberal  feeding  will 
easily  attain  8  lbs.  or  10  lbs.  weight  when  the  same  namber  of 
months  old.  Should  there  be  a  Babbit  show,  as  last  year,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  this  variety  be  allotted  a  class,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  subscribe  towards  a  cup  to  meet  its  claims. — W.  Missby. 


FIBST-FEATHER  CANARY  SHOWS. 

Thbss  interesting  exhibitions  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
ihe  northern  circuit.  They  are  prevalent  enough  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  perhaps  more  so  among  Lizard  breeders  than  any 
other  brancn  of  the  fancy.  One  would  think  that  a  good  show 
onoe  in  the  season  would  satisfy  the  most  ardent  fancier,  but  it 
seems  not  so.  No  sooner  is  the  breeding  season  closed  or  closing 
than  breeders  are  anxious  to  compare  notes,  and  the  natural 
ontcome  is  a  nest-feather  show.    Sach  shows  must  to  a  verv 

SMit  extent  be  local,  as  verv  youn^  birds  would  not  bear  much 
veiling,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  they  shoald  be  exposed  to 
nnneceesary  risks  if  their  owners  have  any  reffard  lor  their 
future.  On  this  account — that  is,  on  account  of  tneir  local  cha- 
xacter,  any  detailed  review  of  such  shows  can  hardly  be  expected 
te  possess  such  interest  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  a  place  m  the 
columns  of  the  Journal.  Still,  it  may  interest  breeders  gene- 
rally to  know  that  both  in  South  Stockton  and  Darlington,  where 
I  was  judging  last  week,  there  has  been  a  tolerably  socoeasfal 


season.  Each  of  these  places  has  held  its  nest-feather  slxow, 
and,  judging  froo^'  the  quality  of  the  stuff,  each  will  be  able  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  year.  The  youn^ 
Yorkshire  birds  are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  Lizards  promise  to 
sustain  the  fame  of  the  district. 

At  North  Sbockton  a  splendid  open  Show  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  brass  band  contest  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  the  chief  features  of  which 
.were  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Norwich  birds  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  Whitby  veteran,  and  the  grand  Yorkshire  birds  of 
Mr.  Bowiand  and  others.  Mr.  Simpson  nas  bred  a  very  superior 
evenly-marked  Jonque  Norwich  which  will  take  some  beating. 
It  is  a  bird  full  of  colour  and  quality,  has  two  well- pencilled  ejres, 
and  wings  "  made  to  order."  The  marking  on  the  right  wing 
runs  up  a  little  too  hi^h,  though  the  defect  is  as  frequently 
hidden  as  exposed,  but  it  is  there.  In  some  hands  no  doubt  it 
would  soon  vanish ;  but  as  Mr.  Simpson  said,  "  I  have  been 
among  them  for  fifty  years,  and  I'm  not  going  to  begin  now." 
I  may  add  that  this  was  one  of  a  nest  hatched  early  in  January 
this  year.  0  a  the  whole  the  prospects  in  the  north  are oheering. 
— W.  A.  Blakston. 


CauELTT  to  PiasoNS. — John  Marsh,  a  lad  living  in  Union 
Street,  Swindon,  was  charged  with  cruelty  to  two  Pigeons,  on 
the  23ad  June.  Mr.  Tombs  appeared  for  the  Societv  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Cirencester  and  district, 
and  stated  that  the  case  would  not  be  pressed  if  it  had  not  ap- 
peared to  be  an  usual  pastime  on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  said 
that  two  birds  were  tied  tail  to  tail  and  thrown  up  in  the  air, 
then  falling  helplessly  to  the  ground.  Police  Constable  Piper 
substantiated  Mr.  Tombs'  statement,  proving  that  the  birds 
were  treated  as  described  three  times,  and  each  time  falling 
helpless  to  the  ground.  Fined  805.  including  costs. — [North 
Wilts  Herald,  July  12th.) 

fl?HB  HONEY  HARVEST  OF  1878. 
It  is  time  that  our  friends  should  send  in  their  reports  of  the 
honey  harvest  of  this  year.  I  much  fear  they  will  prove  gene- 
rally discouraging.  In  my  own  case  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  known  a  worse  year  in  all  my  English  experience  of  bee- 
keeping. Last  year  was  bad  enough,  and  the  year  before  not 
much  better,  but  what  has  become  of  the  honey  I  cannot  imagine. 
What  is  Mr.  Fox's  experience  in  the  rich  pasturage  about  Exeter, 
and  what  that  of  our  Scotch  bee-keepers  ?  My  hives  were  gene- 
rally very  late.  Out  of  twelve  stocks  which  survived  the  winter, 
but  which  had  to  be  fed  quite  up  to  May,  some  of  them  far  into 
the  month,  only  one  swarmed  to  my  knowledge  on  the  7th  of 
June.  This  gave  me  a  cast  on  the  i6th  or  17th.  I  left  home 
for  a  fortnight  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
lost  some  swarms  since  then.  Honey  being  my  object  this  year, 
I  gave  them  abundant  room  in  supers,  which  they  took  to  very 
kindly,  building  many  combs,  but  filling  them  with  brood  and 
not  with  honey.  The  white  clover  has  been  very  abundant,  and 
our  orchards  and  gardens  were  filled  with  blossoms  that  have 
produced  vast  quantities  of  fruit ;  but  for  all  that  honey  is 
nowhere.  Barely  have  I  had  such  splendid  stocks  of  bees  all 
through  June  and  July,  cramming  up  super  upon  super,  but 
with  the  most  miserable  result  as  regards  honey.  I  doubt  if 
some  of  my  hives  will  not  starve  in  September,  nor  is  there  a 
single  super  I  dare  plunder  for  fear  of  ruining  my  bees ;  so  that 
I  may  write  down  nil,  nay,  rather  a  minus  quantity,  as  the 
result  of  this  year's  beekeeping.  Will  any  of  your  readers 
account  for  it  on  any  other  tneory  than  that  the  ground  was 
chilled  past  recovery  by  the  long-continued  rains  of  winter,  while 
the  sun  has  had  little  power  to  core  the  sourness  of  the  soil  ? 
— B.  &  W. 

SILKWORM-OULTURB  IN  ENGLANB. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  hiadnnees 
to  the  successful  prodncdon  of  silk  in  this  country  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  so  winding  the  thread  from  the  cocoons  as  to  give  the 
article  a  commercial  value.  A  correspondent  of  this  Journal 
speaks  of  it  as  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  oonnect  the 
thread  of  ten  cocoons  (it  is  more  usually,  I  believe,  the  product 
of  from  five  to  eight  that  is  brought  together),  but  this  oaa  not 
been  the  experience  of  others,  who  have  found  that  the  mani* 
pulation  is  most  troublesome;  and  in  those  countries  where 
silk  forms  an  article  of  commerce  it  is  acknowledged  that  to 
wind  the  silk  requires  special  training.  There  may  have  been 
some  machine  invented  which  would  facilitate  the  process  of 
uniting  the  threads ;  if  so,  it  has  not  been  made  generally 
known.  The  common  silk-winders  sold  in  the  shops  are  not  of 
much  utility.  To  produce  silk  to  advantage,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  not  have  to  expend  nraoh  time  and  labew  on  tibe  pM> 
paration  of  it  for  the  loom. 

Another  drawback  to  silkwonn-cnltore  has  been  tlus :  tbaft 
the  emergence  of  the  worms  from  the  eggs  only  takes  place 
annually,  so  that  the  rearer  of  silkworms  has  an  over-busy  six 
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or  seven  weeks  dxuing  the  season,  and  then  his  work  is  done  for 
another  year :  hence  some  have  been  disposed  to  look  favourably 
npon  snch  foreigners  as  Cynthia  and  Perneyi,  which  seemed  to 
promise  more  than  one  brood  in  a  year.  Bat  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  brings  about  a  retardation  of  the  hatching  of  the  eggs 
of  Bombyz  Hon.  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  broods  ?  Suppos- 
inpf  that  a  part  of  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  the  sun  in  April,  we 
might  have  a  spring  rearing ;  then  from  the  remainder  of  the 
eggs,  which  had  been  kept  back  by  a  low  temperature,  we  could, 
perhisps,  ^t  other  "  hatches  "  in  May  ahd  June.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  food,  as  we  know,  for  Mulberry  leaves  in 
eatable  condition  may  be  obtained  even  in  September. — J.  B.  S.  G. 


A  coBBESPOKDENT  has  scut  US  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject : — "  I  never  found  an^r  difficulty  in  rearing  the  worms 
and  obtaining  the  silk,  provided  I  could  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fresn  food,  nor  did  I  find  much  trouble  in  reelin^-o£f 
the  silk  owing  to  breaking  the  threads ;  bat  then  it  had  little 
commercial  value,  because,  being  a  single  thread,  it  was  unfitted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer,  who  had  to  treat  it  simply 
as  "  floss."  A  certain  number  of  threads  must  be  united  in  one 
strand,  and  it  is  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  number 
and  the  proper  mode  that  amateur  silk-growers  in  tnis  country 
fail  to  make  sericulture  yield  tangible  results.  I  may  add,  that 
if  the  worms  are  hatched  forth  early  there  is  a  considerable 
difficultv  in  finding  them  in  food.  If  sufficient  Mulberry  leaves 
cannot  be  had  they  will  live  on  Lettuce,  and  on  those  of  the 
Osajge  Orange  (Maclura  aurantiaca)  they  thrive  well.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  silk  from  the  Lettuce-rad  worms  is  paler  than 
trom  those  living  on  the  Mulberry,  while  that  from  the  Maclura 
is  orange  and  coarser. — C" 


Bpahish  Hbn  Hatchxxo  and  Bbabiho  OHxcKBira  (/.  X  7.).— We  an 
mooh  obUged  by  your  commnnioation.  We  fancy  few  people  hare  had  so 
mach  poolfcry.experioiee  as  ooreelves.  We  have  kept  all  breeds  and  hondredft 
of  Spwiish,  but  we  never  before  had  a  weU-aatheatioated  ease  of  one  hatoh- 
jng  and  rearing  chlcke  ns. 

Bbahxa  Cook  with  Doaxnca  Hbns  venui  Dorkiho  Cook  wrni  Brahxa 
HsNS  (J.  S.).— We  prefer  the  Brahma  oook  with  Dorking  hens. 

Rbblino  Silk.—*'  JT.  8."  deitres  to  say  that  the  diameter  of  the  reel  ShoaU 
be  2  feet,  not  8  feet,  as  stated  on  page  55. 

Obbbb  with  Twistbd  Flioht  (J.  D.  L.  7.).— The  Oeeae  in  qoaatlon  aro 
suffering  from  twisted  flights.  There  is  no  cure  for  it.  It  is  oonunon  to 
fowls  as  well  as  Cheese,  and  is  inoorable.  There  is  no  diffleolty  in  distingnish- 
ing  the  sexes  of  Cleese,  bat  a  certain  result  can  only  be  anived  at  by  a  elose 
examination  and  oarefol  handling. 

Habvbst  Buos  (Pickled  ^nyle).— Camphor  and  yarioas  odorifflroos  oom- 
poonds  have  a  partial  effect  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  Harvest  Bag» 
and  persons  have  also  been  advised  to  mb  themselves  over  with  tar,  a  remedy, 
doabtless,  worse  than  the  disease.  These  insects  have,  however,  a  strong- 
objection  to  anything  oily,  and  the  merest  film  of  oil  has  been  osaally  found 
to  keep  them  off;  or  any  places  particularly  exposed  to  their  attack  may  be 
dampM,  and  then  rubbed  with  soi^,  and  this  coating  suffered  to  dry  on  the 
skin. 

HBTBOBOLOGICAL   OBSEBTJLTIONS, 

Oaxdbx  Bquabb,  Lomdox. 

Lat.  6V  92'  40"  N. ;  Long,  y  8^  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


How  TO  Keep  Butter  Cool. — G-et  a  large  flower-pot  (say 
No.  12),  plug  up  the  hole  with  a  sound  cork,  seal  it.  Now  put  a 
quarter-brick  or  other  square  heavy  body  in  the  bottom,  to  serve 
as  support  for  a  second,  but  smaller  pot  (say  No.  16),  which  must 
also  be  plugged  in  the  same  manner.  Place  a  dish  under  the 
outer  pot,  and  a  small  plate  in  the  inner  one.  Put  your  butter 
in  the  inner  pot,  and  cover  with  any  oover  you  please,  provided 
it  be  not  metallic.  Now  fill  the  space  between  the  inner  and 
9'ateT  pot  with  water.  The  butter  will  keep  as  firm  as  a  rock,  as 
oool  as  a  cucumber,  and  as  fresh,  aye,  as  fresh  as  the  trip  across 
the  AUantie  in  a  balloon. — A^cEMtkOVTix.— {English  Mechanic), 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

H4BDZBB88  AHD  Fbathbbibo  07  CRBYB-GcBaBS  {Sandy).— "Wb  do  not 
eonsider  the  Orev»*OGBars  as  hardy  as  the  Hondans,  but  have  no  doubt  birds 
bred  in  Sootland  would  bear  the  climate  yery  well.  They  are,  in  fact, 
aeelimatised,  and  are  not  in  oonaequenoe  subjeot  to  the  change  from  Franoe 
to  the  far  north.  Thqy  do  very  well  in  the  oold  damp  oUmate  of  Laneashire. 
The  chief  thing  to  insure  success  is  to  haTc  the  stock  on  their  run  before  the 
oold  weather  sets  in.  The  Cr^ve-GcBur  is  not  only  a  layer  but  a  table  fowl, 
and  in  all  such  siseis  a  very  important  matter.  Most  of  the  old  cocks  hare 
white  in  their  topknots,  aud  the  hens  the  sams.  It  is  not  a  disquaUfloatio  n, 
but  erery  other  point  being  perfect  the  scale  would  go  against  the  white 
leathers.  If  they  were  in  any  other  part  than  the  topknots  they  would  dis- 
qualify. 

PouLTBT-KBBPnia  ON  SxAU.  Fabms  (L.  M.  N.  R.).'-Yoa  will  gain  the 
Information  you  require  in  any  of  the  practical  poultry  books.  They  will 
help  you  more  than  the  expenslTo  ones,  because  they  Conine  themseWes  to 
poultry  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  doubt  it  may  be  kept  profitably. 
The  chief  point  is  personal  superintendence.  The  second  is  feeding  at  day- 
break. The  third,  to  turn  your  attention  to  that  which  will  find  the  readiest 
local  market,  eggs  or  meat.  The  lonxth  is  not  to  begin  on  too  large  scale,  but 
to  gain  experience  that  will  justiiy  outlay.  Poultry  must  come  to  plav  its 
part  in  feeding  the  country.  Half  the  disappointments  we  hear  of  arise  uom 
people  going  to  considerable  expense  before  they  understand  the  subject. 

Fowl  Dtiho  without  Appabbnt  Caubb  {M.  A.  5.).— We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  tell  the  cause  of  death,  but  should  attribute  it  to  something  the  bird 
picked  up.  With  chickens,  as  with  human  beings,  some  will  die,  and  no 
cause  can  be  discoTcred.  Discontinue  the  sharps  and  buckwheat.  Qive 
barleymeal  or  ground  oats  in  the  morning,  some  whole  com,  maise,  or 
kitch«n  scrape  at  mid-day,  barleymeal  or  ground  oats  at  night.  For  young 
ehiokaDs,  give  at  interrals  of  three  hours  bread  and  milk,  card,  and  chopped 
egg.    Give  to  all  as  much  lettuce  and  endiye  as  you  can. 

Spaxish  Oock's  Facb  {A  Fancier),— U  your  cock  has  been  running  with 
the  hens  again,  it  is  probable  they  haye  picked  his  face.  If  he  has  not,  it  is 
a  troublesome  disorder  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the  increase  of  the 
white  face.  Ton  haye  only  one  thing  to  do— wipe  the  moist  places  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  put  on  a  little  powdered  slum.  You  must  use  but  a  small 
quantity,  and  you  must  watch  carefully,  for  if  the  eyil  become  chronic  the 
cock  will  be  worthless. 

OooHiN  Oook  AJuata{F.  L.).— We  are  disposed  to  think  the  C-)chin  ooek  a 
bad  case.  We  killed  one  to-day  for  the  same  malady.  We  haye  always 
thought  it  is  p«rtly  caused  by  excessiye  crowing,  and  the  state  of  the  brain  of 
the  bird  we  kUledJeonflrms  us  in  the  belief.  Cochln-Chinas  are  not  long-liyed. 
We  haye  known  many  instances  of  it,  and  haye  seen  cases  where  the  birds 
Oied  in  the  act  of  crowing.  The  Hamburgh  hen  will  do  to  breed  from,  but 
will  neyear  do  to  show  agidn.    The  defeot  will  not  be  herwlitaiy. 

DiBTDfoniBHiNO  Sbx  07  Fowi.8  (Sttbtmfrer).— Ducks  sit  longer  than 
fowls.  You  can  distingnJah  cooks  from  pullets  at  a  month  old,  the  camb  and 
plamage  differ;  but  there  is  more  difficulty  with  Ducks,  and,  to  be  sure,  you 
9 1st  wait  longer. 


80th.— Very  fine  bright  day,  with  cool  breese. 

81st. — Cloudy  early ;  fine  about  noon ;  laln  at  1  p.ir.  for  a  short  time,  bat  fine 

afterwards. 
August  1st— Fine  early ;  rain  at  10.80,  thunder  and  lightning  soon  after;  fine 

afternoon,  eyening,  and  night. 
Snd. — ^Fine  all  day,  but  rather  cool  breexe. 

8rd.— Fine  dating  the  whole  day,  bat  not  yecy  bright,  except  occasionally. 
4th. — Bather  didl  morning;   fine  noon  and  aftenioon,  but  dondy  in  the 

eyening. 
Sth.— Dull  moTnIng ;  heayy  xain  about  noon,  fine  soon  after;  but  heayy  imin 

at  8  P.M.,  at  5,  and  occasionally  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
JL  fine  summer  week.    Although  there  haye  been  no  extremely  hot  days,  the 
temperature  has  ayeraged  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.— G.  JT.  Btkonb. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  6. 
Thb  markets  generally  continue  well  supplied,  and  prices  remain  nearly 
stationary.    The  last  of  the  West  Indian  Pines  are  just  to  hand,  and  Gon- 
tinental  consignments  are  large,  comprising  Green  Gage  and  other  Plums, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes. 


Apples 

s.  d. 

Isieye   1   6t4 
..   dos.   9  0 
..  %^lb.   0   6 

bnshel   0   0 
.tsieye   9    0 
....   do.    9   0 
....dox.  6   0 

s.  d. 

)0  0 
8  0 
1  0 
0  0 
8  0 
8    0 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  6 
6    0 

14  0 
8    0 

iobt 

S.d. 

06    0 
6    0 
8    0 

0  0 

8  0 

1  6 
1    6 
0    0 
0    0 
6    0 

9  0 
4    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
4    0 
0    0 
9    0 

Mulberries...... 

...V-lb. 

s.d. 
0   Ot 

8  0 
6    0 

15    0 
0    0 

9  0 
8    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    4 
0    4 

8  0 

9  0 

S.d. 

9    Ot 
0    9 

8  0 

0    6 
0    0 
0    9 
0    8 
6    0 
0    0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  ft 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0    0 
0    8 

9  0 
9    0 
0    8 
0    1 

s.  d. 

oo  a 

Apricots 

Nectarines 

...  dos. 

16   » 

Cberries 

Chestnuts 

Oranges 

Peaches  

...vioo 

. . . .  dos. 

16    0 
80    0 

Currants 

Black 

Pears,  kitchen... 
dessert 

...   dox. 
...  dos. 

0    0 
8    0 

Figs 

Pine  Apples 

....    lb. 

6    0 

FiiberU 

Cobs 

....   lb.    1    0 

lb.   0   0 

.  quart  0  8 

lb.   9   6 

.,V100    8    0 
...each   9   0 

Plums 

Qolnoes 

t  sieye 
..    dos. 

is 

Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons.. 

Raspberries 

Strawberries.... 
Walnuts.... 

lb. 

.   IP*  lb. 
.  buihel 
.     ¥-100 

..potUe 
..punnet 
.  bnshel 

bunches 
....  dox. 
..  quart 
.  bnshel 

do. 

do. 

bunches 
..bundle 

bundle 
....  dos. 

bundle 
.  basket 
lb. 

Melons 

ditto.....*.... 

9    ft 

Artichokes 

s.d. 
...  dos.   8   Ot 

▲BLES. 

Mushrooms 

MnsUrd  ft  Cress 

Onions 

pickling 

Parsley  per  dos. 

Peas  ....V.'.'.V.V. 
Potatoes 

Kidney 

Round. 

Radishes.,   dos. 
Rhubarb 

s.d. 
o4    0 

Asparagus 

French  

Broccoli ,. 

...^100   8   0 

9    0 

.ftsieye   1    0 
....  dox   1   0 
bundle   0   9 
...  dox.   1    0 
.    ^100   0   0 
..bunch   0   6 
....dos.   8   0 
.  bundle    1    6 
bunches    9   6 
...  each   0   8 

0    0 
ft   0 

0  0 
4    0 

1  0 

Cabbage 

Capsicums 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Coleworts. .  dos. 

1    0 

9  a 

0   0 

0  0 

1  6 
1    0 

Salsafy 

Sayoys 

Scorionera 

Sea-kale 

1  ft 

nn£^^."". 

...  dos.   0   0 
....  dos.   9   0 

0    0 
0    0 

Fennel 

.  bunch   0   8 
lb.   0   6 

0  a 

Oarlio 

Shallots 

0    0 

Herbs 

..bunch   0    8 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

.  bushel 
....  dos. 

8    0 

Horseradish 

.  handle   8   0 
.  bunch    0    6 
....dos.    1    0 

8    0 

Leeks .,„, 

Turnips    ..  .... 

.;.bim£ 

0    0 

Lattuee 

Vegetable  Uarro 

ws 

0    ft 

POULTRY  MARKET.— AUOU8T  ft. 
Thb  supply  inereases,  and  the  demand  diminishes. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Iffnnfclk 

■5' 

Week. 

AucrosT  14-20,  iwa 

Arerase  Temoera- 

Kainia 
tt  years. 

Sun 
lUses 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 

BlMS. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock  ,  Day 
before  ,     uf 
Sun.    >  Ye^ir. 

1 

14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

ao 

Th 

F 

S 

Btjh 

M 

Tu 

W 

Taunton  Beane  Hortienltxual  Show. 
Length  of  Day  14h.  84m. 

10  SUHBAT  AVTKB  TaZNITy. 

TwUigbt  ends  9.85  p.m. 
Boyal  HorUcoltnral  Society's  Gladiolus  Show 
[and  Committee  MeethigB.  i 

72!?' 
73.1 
78,0 
78.7 
78.8 
78.1 
72.8 

60.0 
51.5 
60.1 
60.7 
49.8 
50.6 

Mean. 
61.8 
61.0 
62.3 
61.4 
62.0 
61.8 
61.7 

17 
21 
28 
16 
21 
20 

m.     h. 
46af4 
47      4 
49      4 

51  4 

52  4 

54  4 

55  4 

m.     h. 
2daf7 
21      7 
19      7 

17  7 
15      7 

18  7 
11      7 

m.     b. 

2  10 
85  10 
65  10 
85    11 

mom. 
25  0 
27      1 

m      h. 

after. 
51      1 
10      8 
21      4 
21      6 

8      6 
42      6 

Days. 

24 
25 
26 
27 

m.   8. 
4    84    .226 
4    13     2-^7 
4      1  1  228 
8    48     229 
8    85  '  280 
8    22  1  281 
8      8  ,  2b2 
1 

£0.4P.    The  grentest  heftt  ma  93^,  on  the  18Ui,  1842 ;  aod  the  loweet  «old  86^,  on  the  18th,  1806:    The  greatest  lall  of  rain  was  1.12  inoh. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  7. 

BOADSIDE    SCREENS,  SELECT   SHBUBS,  B08ES,  CLIMBING  AND 
FLOWEBING  PLANTS,  FOB^A  SMALL  GABDEN. 

J  N  the  immediate  vicinity  of  aU  large  towns 
there  are  nmnerous  houses  of  a  superior 
order — houses  of  taste,  where  attempts  at 
gardening  may  invariably  be  seen,  affording 
,  stronger  evidence  than  anything  else  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  of  the  universal  fond- 
ness for  the  pure  fresh  beauty  of  Nature. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  houses  are 
enthusiastic  and  very  euccessfal  horticultu- 
rists, subscribing  to  the  Journal,  often,  per- 
haps, seeking  for  the  information  in  its  pages  which  they 
do  not  find,  or  finding,  are  unable  to  apply,  because  it  does 
not  plainly  appear  to  adapt  itself  to  their  particular  case ; 
and  so  I  purpose  devoting  this  paper  to  a  consideration  of 
the  formation  of  screens  and  hedges  for  roadside  houses, 
with  a  selection  of  shrubs  suitable  for  very  small  gardens. 
It  is  not  often  that  roadside  screens  are  at  cJl  orna- 
mental ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  just  a  confused  thicket,  a 
••rough-and-ready"  and  most  unsightly  assemblage  of 
tmhesdthy  shrubs,  bMre-limbed  and  dust-laden,  fonning  a 
miserable  disfigurement,  and  seriously  affecting  the  general 
appearance  of  the  often  pretty  garden,  which,  if  rightly 
managed,  they  ought  materially  to  embelhsh.  Now,  there 
are  two  ways  of  forming  such  screens  so  as  to  render 
them  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  first  and  most 
desirable  consists  of  a  belt  of  two  or  three  rows  of 
mixed  shrubs ;  and  the  second,  which  is  best  adapted  to 
very  confined  spaces,  is  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  which 
form  the  unsightly  mixed  screens  that  are  so  common 
usually  take.  In  making  such  hedges  it  should  be  taken 
as  a  fundamental  rule  which  may  not  be  broken  with 
impunity,  that  only  one  kind  of  shrub  is  to  be  used  in 
the  same  hedge,  and  that  whatever  shrab  is  chosen  it 
must  be  of  a  dense  habit  of  growtii,  and  either  of  an 
evergreen  or  sub-evergreen  chMracter.  Perhaps  the  best 
shrub  of  all  which  might  be  named  for  such  a  purpose  is 
the  common  Holly;  its  many  excellent  qualities  have 
been  fully  explained  in  former  papers,  and  to  its  hardi- 
nesp,  density  of  growth,  and  ornamental  appearance,  its 
immunity  from  the  baneful  effects  of  smoke  and  dust 
may  here  be  added  as  an  important  qualification  for  such 
a  purpose.  Bhododendron  ponticum  and  its  varieties  are 
also  good,  and  may  be  introduced  with  confidence  ;  for  I 
do  not  purpose  keeping  the  hedge  clipped  to  a  formal 
outline,  but  would  much  rather  plant  it  a  few  feet  inside 
the  fence,  so  as  to  let  the  branches  have  as  much  freedom 
as  possible,  preferring  to  keep  them  in  form  by  judicious 
pruning  with  the  knife  when  mquiaite.  Then  there  are 
Yews,  Portugal  Laurel,  double  JFurze,  Box,  Aucuba, 
Berberis,  the  beautiful  Japanese  and  Chinese  Privets, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  Irish  Ivy  (Hedera  cana- 
riensis),  and  the  beautiful  and  very  robust  Hedera  RsBg- 
neriana,  with  its  stout,  glossy,  heart-shaped  leaves,  either 
of  which  may  be  so  trained  upon  woodwork  or  wires  as 
to  form  an  elegant  screen. 
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All  shrubs  will  not  thrive  equally  well  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  very  often  it  is  not  altogether  tho 
soil  that  causes  failures  so  much  as  the  constant  assaults 
of  foul  dust  and  smoke,  which  clog  the  pores  of  foliage 
and  branch,  and  the  poor  shrubs,  uncared  for  till  they 
are  dying  or  dead,  and  unwashed  save  by  any  chance 
shower,  soon  become  unhealthy,  and  if  sufficiently  sturdy 
to  retain  life,  the  puny  growth  and  duU-hued  foliage  are 
anything  but  omamentaL  Health  may  be  maintained, 
freshness,  and  therefore  beauty,*may  be  imparted  to  shrubs 
that  are  thus  exposed  to  adverse  influences,  by  a  free 
and  regular  daily  washing  of  clean  water  by  means  of  a 
syringe.  Ample  demonstration  of  the  great  value  of  thifi 
plan  may  be  found  at  Battersea  Park,  where  the  portablo 
hose  appears  constantly  at  work,  the  vigorous  health  of 
the  shrubs  showing  plunly  how  beneficial  its  miniaturo 
showers  are. 

Mixed  belts  may  be  formed  of  the  shrubs  selected  for 
hedges,  and  if  more  are  required  for  variety,  there  might 
be  some  Laurustinus,  Mahonia,  Arbutus,  Bay,  and  Phil- 
lyrea.  Conifers  do  not  thrive  well  under  the  influence  of 
smoke;  it  may,  however,  be  useful  to  note  here  that 
Thuja  Warreana  and  Thujopsis  borealis  form  excellent 
and  most  compact  screens  or  hedges. 

The  gardens  to  which  these  notes  are  applicable  are 
usually  BO  small  that  the  shrubs  introduced  into  the 
interior  should  be  few  and  select.  In  the  following  lists 
the  shrubs  named  are  of  moderate  growth,  and  the  whole 
of  the  varieties  are  choice  and  distinct. 

Twelve  mixed  shrubs : — 


1.  Berberis  Darwinii. 

2.  Arthrotaxos  selaginoides. 

3.  Deutzia  crenata  nore-pleno. 

4.  Bibes  Bangnineiun. 

5.  SftntolinaOhamecypaEUunu. 

6.  Sldmmia  japonioa. 

Twelve  select  Boses : — 

1.  Baroness  Bothschild. 

2.  John  Hopper. 

3.  Louisa  Wood. 

4.  Madame  Victor  Yerdier. 

5.  La  France. 

6.  Dr.  Andry. 

Six  select  climbing  plants 

1.  Escallonia  Ingramii. 

2.  Bscallonia  pterocladon. 

3.  Ceanothns  aznzens. 

Twelve  other    desirable 
plants : — 

1.  Yucoa  recnrva. 

2.  Yucca  gloriosa. 

3.  Gjneriam  argenieum. 

4.  Erica  camea. 

5.  Hydrangea  Otaksa. 

6.  Hydrangea  bortensis. 

— Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


7.  SpirsBa  ariiefolia. 

8.  8yringa  persica. 

9.  Syringaalba. 

10.  Tamarix  germanica. 

11.  Berberis  japonica. 

12.  Betinospora  ericoides. 


■  7.  Paul  Verdier. 

8.  Alfred  Colomb. 

9.  Duchesse  de  Caylus. 

10.  Baron  Haussman. 

11.  Mdlle.  Bonnaire. 

12.  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

,4.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii. 
6.  Lonicera  flexuosa. 

6.  Clematis  Jackmanni. 

hardy  shrubs  and  flowering 

7.  Peeonia  lactea. 

8.  Colonel  Malcolm. 

9.  Hippolyte. 

10.  Comte  de  Flandres. 

11.  Pernettya  anguatifolia. 

12.  Deutria  gracilis. 


PHLOX  CULTUBE. 
The  varieties  of  Phlox  pyramidalis  and  P.  decussata 
are  the  most  useful  of  herbaceous  plants  for  a  small 
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garden.  Thej  require  very  little  attention,  but  what  they  do 
reqniie  must  be  given  at  the  right  time.  We  owe  Mr.  John 
Laing,  of  the  Stanstead  Park  Narseries,  Forest  Hill,  our  best 
thanks  for  raising  many  new  and  improved  varieties,  and  also 
for  exhibiting  them  in  such  fine  condition  as  he  did  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  on  August  6th. 

As  a  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border  this  has  few  rivals ; 
it  has  also  a  fine  effect  planted  in  beds  ;  but  to  have  it  in  the 
best  condition  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  same  place  year  after  year  without  being  disturbed.  After 
the  second  year  they  begin  to  decline,  a  larger  number  of 
spikes  are  doubtless  thrown  up,  but  they  are  much  weaker, 
and  the  individual  flowers  are  smaller  and  wanting  in  shape. 
This  is  caused  by  the  plants  forming  an  immense  number  of 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which,  matted  together 
as  they  are,  soon  exhaust  the  surrounding  soil  of  all  nutriment. 
A  pressing  of  fresh  soil  does  not  help  them  much,  so  that  the 
best  and  only  way  to  obtain  good  results  is  to  propagate  a  fresh 
batch  of  plants  every  year. 

The  best  time  to  propagate  the  Phlox  is  in  spring.  As 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  grown  about  1^  inch  slip  as 
many  off  as  required,  and  pot  each  singly  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  pot.  They  will  root  sooner  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a 
gentle  hotbed,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  They  will  root  readily 
under  hand-lights,  or  even  plunged  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady 
sheltered  position ;  or  a  small  bed  of  fine  soil  may  be  made  in 
a  shady  place,  and  the  cuttings  inserted  in  it  3  inches  apart. 

After  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  plant  them  out  in  the  beds  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  flower,  for  each  cutting  wiU  pro- 
duce a  nice  spike  of  flowers  the  first  year.  If  they  are  planted 
in  beds  they  should  be  from  15  to  18  inches  apart,  and  there 
should  be  about  four  rows  in  a  bed,  with  a  wider  space,  say 
30  inches,  between  each  bed  to  allow  of  a  person  getting  up 
between  them  with  a  water-pot. 

The  plants  wiU  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
during  the  summer  months,  and  dressing  the  beds  with  some 
short  decomposed  manure  will  also  be  very  beneficial.  The 
ground  should  previously  be  deeply  trenched,  and  a  good  dress- 
ing of  manure  ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  The  plants  may  also 
be  planted  out  in  herbaceous  borders,  where  they  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  do  this,  a  hole  should  be 
dug  out  about  a  foot  square  and  as  much  in  depth,  to  be  filled 
with  some  rich  compost,  in  which  the  Phlox  is  planted. 

It  is  in  the  second  year  that  the  best  plants  are  obtained, 
but  those  in  the  beds  must  be  lifted  and  replanted,  and  instead 
of  the  plants  being  from  15  to  18  inches  apart,  they  should 
now  be  from  22  to  24  inches,  and  each  plant  will  have  from 
three  to  five  spikes  of  flowers.  Sticks  should  be  placed  to  the 
spikes  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  as  if  this  is  not  done 
the  strongest  will  probably  be  broken  over  by  the  wind,  which 
snaps  them  at  the  base.  Each  spike  should  be  attached  to  a 
moderately  stout  stick,  and  be  tied-out  in  such  a  way  that  it 
msf  not  be  crowded  by  others.  Sc^ne  persons  place  one  stick 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant  and  tie  all  the  spikes  together  in  a 
bundle ;  but  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  very  clumsy  way  of 
treating  them.  The  same  plants  may  be  grown  a  third  season, 
but  the  spikes  will  not  be  so  strong  though  more  numerous' 
than  they  were  in  the  second  year.  They  will,  however, 
furnish  a  goodly  supply  of  cuttings,  and  whether  the  shoots 
are  required  for  this  purpose  or  not,  they  must  be  thinned-out 
to  five  or  six  on  each  plant. 

The  Phlox  is  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  When  the 
plants  are  intended  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  insert  the 
cuttings  in  small  pots  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
established  to  shift  them,  the  weak  plants  into  5-inch,  and  the 
strongest  into  6-inch  pots.  The  following  compost  suits  them 
well— viz.,  four  parts  good  turfy  loain,  one  part  leaf  mould, 
and  one  of  rotted  manure,  with  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  a 
little  sharp  sand.  During  the  period  of  growth,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  first  flpwers  opening,  the  plants  should  be  out  of 
doors,  and  in  a  position  where  they  get  all  the  sun  possible ;  at 
the  Rame  time  the  Phlox  is  much  injured  if  exposed  to  driving 
winds.  The  more  dwarf  and  compact  the  plants  can  be  grown 
the  better ;  thick  stems  and  sturdy  growth  will  be  the  result  of 
good  culture.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  some  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  or  any  other  material— ashes,  leaf-mould,  Ao. 
When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  give  a  supply  of  weak 
manure  at  every  alternate  watering.  The  plants,  if  removed 
to  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the  first  fiowers  appear  on  the 
spikes,  will  continue  in  beauty  a  very  long  time.  The  fiowers 
are  delicately  scented,  and  form  a  very  distinct  and  pleasing 
feature  cither  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.    When  the 


flowering  period  is  over  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  a  cold 
frame  for  the  winter,  where  they  must  be  plunged  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  being  injured  by  frost.  The  second  year  these 
will  form  noble  flowering  plants,  throwing-up  stout  flower- 
spikes  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  They  should  be  repotted  in 
February  in  10-inch  pots,  using  the  same  compost  1  have  pre- 
viously recommended,  and  the  same  treatment  throughout. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  retard  them  for  some  particular  purpose, 
instead  of  removing  the  pots  to  the  greenhouse,  place  them 
under  a  north  wall,  providing  some  shelter,  in  the  shape  of 
old  lights,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  dashing  the  flowers  off. 

In  a  future  number  I  will  give  an  estimate  of  sorts.  Many 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  P.  decussata  section  used  to  be 
raised  in  France,  but  our  English  raisers  have  now  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed  them.  The  P.  pyramidalis  section  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  varieties  belonging  to  it  succeed  best  in  the 
more  cool  and  moist  climate  of  Scotland,  where  the  best 
varieties  have  been  raised. — J.  Douglas. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  season  now  rapidly  passing  by  has  been  so  favourable 
to  the  general  Strawberry  crop,  that  it  has  enabled  me  to  pro- 
nounce a  definite  judgment  on  some  of  the  numerous  seedlings 
I  have  had  under  my  notice  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and 
which  I  have  been  reluctant  to  name  until  I  was  perfectly  sure 
of  their  value.  It  wiU  be  recollected  by  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  that  I  commenced  this  favourite  pursuit  some 
few  years  ago  by  endeavouring  to  improve  the  race  of  early 
and  late  Strawberries.  Of  midseason  varieties  we  have  abun- 
dance, unless  some  new  quality  should  be  developed,  such  as 
better  and  more  certain  cropping,  better  packers  and  carriers, 
Ac,  which  qualities  are  so  desirable  as  even  to  justify  new 
main-crop  sorts.  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  grown  Early  Prolific  well,  that  the  class  of  early  Straw- 
berries was  improved  by  the  introduction  of  that  handsome 
early  sort.  It  is  true  it  was  not  quite  so  early  as  Black  Prince, 
but  it  is  quite  early  enough  to  withstand  the  spring  frosts  we 
are  invariably  favoured  with  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  in  the  midland  counties  more  particularly ;  whilst  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  in  every  way  so  superior  to  Black  Prince 
that  it  scarcely  needs  mention.  I  have  still  the  seedlings  of 
Marguerite  under  observation,  and  these  I  have  reduc^  to 
three,  one  of  which  I  have  named  Alpha.  This  is  earlier  than 
Early  Prolific,  and  as  early  as  any  good-sized  fruit  with  high 
fiavour  can  be  ripened  out  of  doors  in  this  country ;  but  it  will 
take  another  season  to  get  up  a  good  stock  of  plants. 

The  following  new  kinds  wiU  not  disappoint  ihe  most  fas- 
tidious grower  either  in  growth,  bearing,  or  quality.  First  in 
order  of  succession  comes 

Early  Crimton  Pine. — This  is  a  fine,  large,  handsome  fruit, 


coming  in  with  or  closely  succeeding  Early  Prolific.  The  pre- 
vailing shape  of  the  fruit  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  Colour  bright  crimson ;  calyx  generally  reflected  ; 
seeds  rather  prominent;  flesh  dullish  white  and  sometimes 
pink,  juicy,  with  a  rich  piquant  pine  flavour.  The  plant  is  of 
stout  upright  growth,  and  crops  heavily. 
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Tft^  Countess  oomee  next.  This  kind  will  prove  the  best 
packer  and  carrier  ever  raised.  The  fruit  is  extremely  fine 
in  colour,  being  of  a  beautiful  glossy  crimson,  and  becoming 
darker  when  very  ripe.  It  is  not  quite  so  regular  in  shape  as 
the  other  varieties  under  consideration ;   but  the  fruit  is  so 


The  Cooutess. 

good,  its  colour  so  handsome,  and,  above  all,  its  carrying  pro- 
perty so  remarkable,  that  its  occasional  irregularity  in  shape 
is  quite  condoned.  Calyx  partially  reflected ;  seeds  thickly 
disseminated  and  decidedly  prominent;  plant  hesdthy  and  a 
good  grower;  foliage  bright  glossy  green,  erect,  and  compact. 
This  and  the  above  variety,  I  regret  to  say,  cannot  be  offered 
to  the  public  till  next  season. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  is  next  in  order.  This  is  a  midseason  and 
main-crop  variety.  The  predominant  characteristics  of  this, 
a  di£ferent  strain  altogether  from  the  foregoing,  are  its  hardi- 
hood and  enormous  cropping  qualities.  It  has  never  disap- 
pointed me  in  a  heavy  crop  from  the  first  seedling  plant,  which 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

struck  me  with  astonishment.  The  fruit  is  mostly  very  large 
and  handsome,  frequently  conical,  and'^when  very  large  slightly 
flattened  in  shape,  as  in  the  woodcut,  but  never  cockscombed. 
Colour  bright  red  with  a  tinge  of  vermilion ;  seeds  thickly  dis- 
I)er8ed  and  slightly  depressed ;  flesh  white,  solid,  and  juicy, 
with  a  fine  vinous  flavour;  calyx  small  for  so  large  a  fruit, 
and  seldom  reflected.  On  account  of  its  beauty  and  immense 
cropping  qualities  this  will  be  a  splendid  sort  for  exhibition 
and  market  purposes,  but  it  would  not  carry  a  great  distance 
so  well  as  the  Early  Crimson  Pine,  or  Countess  more  especiaUy, 
nor,  indeed,  would  any  other  known  sort. 

Enchantress  comes  next.    It  is  a  late  variety,  coming  in  with 
and  lasting  out  British  Queen,  but  higher-flavoured  and  a 


better  cropper  than  that  esteemed  good  old  kind.  This  is  the 
variety  I  originally  named  Lord  Napier,  but  I  was  advised  by 
several  of  my  horticultural  friends  to  substitute  another  name, 
fearing  it  might  be  confounded  with  Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  and 
every  year  it  has  so  won  upon  my  good  opinion  and  that  of 


enchantress. 


everyone  who  has  seen  it  and  tasted  its  fruit,  that  I  have 
adopted  the  above  name.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  like  a  highly  piquant  fruit  with  a  rich  pine  flavour,  to  be 
the  finest  flavoured  Strawberry  ever  raised.  I  have  tested 
this  variety  in  every  possible  way.  Though  naturally  a  late 
sort,  under  a  south  wall  it  makes  a  grand  second  early,  whilst 
under  a  north  and  east  wall  it  comes  in  with  Cockscomb  and 
Progmore  Late  Pine.  It  requires  a  little  sugar  to  bring  out 
its  fine  pine  and  Hautbois  flavour,  and  then  it  is  perfection. 
Fruit  large  and  of  the  prevailing  shape  of  the  annexed  woodcut, 
but  frequently  conical,  and  then  it  has  a  glossy  neck  and  re- 
flected calyx;  colour  scarlet,  becoming  a  rich  crimson  when 
fully  ripe  ;  seeds  small  and  prominent,  bright  yellow,  and  very 
thickly  disseminated ;  flesh  reddish,  solid  and  very  jnioy,  with 
an  exquisite  pine  flavour.  A  first-rate  cropper,  bearing  its  fruit 
in  clusters  on  shortish  footstalks,  so  that  its  blossoms  and 
fruit  are  considerably  hidden  under  and  amongst  its  handsome, 
slightly  wrinkled,  bright  green  foliage.  This  and  the  above 
I  think  it  is  possible  my  gardener  may  try  to  bring  out  in  the 
present  autumn ;  but  if  so  the  stock  wUl  not  be  very  large, 
and  the  plants  must  be  issued  in  small  numbers. 

I  have  many  other  valuable  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  Strawberries  under  observation,  but  I  must  content 


■^^. 


Gipsy  Queen. 

myself  for  the  present  with  one  more  illustration — viz.,  Gipsy 
Qwen.  This  I  may  introduce  ono  of  these  days  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  dark  colour,  thus  forming  an  excellent  con- 
trast in  ihe  dessert.  The  fruit  is  chiefly  globular,  or  nearly 
80,  but  sometunes  a  blunt  cone-shape,  almost  black  when  quite 
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ripe,  extremely  jaicj,  rich,  and  vinoiis.  Flesh  dark  red  through- 
out; cuds  depressed.  Plant  of  low  growth  and  compact, 
healthy,  and  a  great  bearer.     Season,  main  crop  and  late. 

Oat  of  the  same  strain  I  have  also  another  which  I  call  Fair 
Lady,  in  which  the  fruit,  however  ripe,  never  colours  deeper 
than  a  salmon  pink.  This  forms  a  direct  contrast  to  the 
above,  though  reared  from  the  same  Strawberry,  and  is  a  nice 
sharp- flavoured  fruit,  which  some  would  have  called  Pink 
Elton  instead  of  the  above  name. 

I  have  another  seedling  which  I  mtwt  just  mention  and  then 
say  good-bye  to  the  Strawberry  world  for  the  present — viz., 
Excelsior.  There  are  several  Bxc^aiors  I  find,  so  probably  I 
may  have  to  change  the  name  of  this  yariety.  Besides  being 
a  very  handsome  late  fruit,  and,  perhaps,  the  best-behaved  sort 
under  glass,  with  very  high  flavour  and  excellent  colour,  its 
runners  have  the  property  after  the  parent  planta  have  ripened- 
ofif  their  fruit,  of  blossoming  all  oTer  the  beds  till  the  beds  are 
one  mass  of  bloom.  I  am  aware  that  seveeal  kinds.  La  Con- 
stante  among  the  rest,  hatve  this  property  to  a  limited  extent ; 
but  in  the  above  variety,  which  is  a  second  remove  from  Cocks- 
comb (by  which  I  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  coekeeomb  shape), 
and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  La  Coavtante  race,  the 
beds  become  laden  with  fruit  till  frost  sets  ia.  Fragaria  tard- 
issima  is  just  now  beginniiig  to  ooloar  ite  firuit.  This  kind 
throws-ofl  a  moderi^  qnaatsfy  of  fmii  dnzing  August,  and 
sometimes  to  the  begnuuBg  of  SeptemlMr,  and  by  this  time 
the  Excelsior  runners  are  setting  their  fruit,  and  continue 
bearing  till  the  first  severe  froet.  1  h«ve  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  if  these  runners  were  potted-off  before  the  autumnal 
frosts  set  in,  and  duly  cared  for  under  glass,  say  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  frame.  Strawberries  of  exoellent  quality  might 
be  had  till  the  approach  of  winter,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
produce  this  charming  fruit  eight  months  out  of  the  year. — 
"W.  BoDEN,  M.D.,  Morningnde,  Kidderminster. 


•    MESSRS.  BACKHOUSE  &   SON'S,  YORK. 

To  be  a  florist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lover  of  Nature's 
ftowers,  is  considered  to  be  well  nigh  aaimpossible  conjunction ; 
and  therefore  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
xae  simply  as  a  bigoted  old  florist,  will  be  perhaps  surprised 
to  see  me  put  my  hand  to  the  statement  that  I  have  never 
enjoyed  a  ramble  through  a  nursery  so  much  as  I  did  a  morn- 
ing's visit  to  my  valued  friend  James  Backhouse,  of  York ;  and 
I  am  sure  of  this,  that  no  botanist  that  ever  lived  could  have 
felt  more  intense  pleasure  at  the  discovery  of  some  new  or 
rare  plant  than  I  did  last  year  when  I  came  upon  those  glorious 
masses  of  Gentiana  alpina  and  Silene  aoaulie  on  the  top  of 
the  Col  de  B&me  laat  year.  They  are  common  flowers  enough, 
but  to  see  them  thus  in  all  their  natiye  vigour  and  beauty,  and 
in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  waa  a  thing  worth  expe- 
riencing. I  have  ever  believed  that  my  love  for  flowers  was 
not  measured  by  their  exhibition  value,  and  one  proof  of  this, 
which  I  cherish,  is  my  love  for  wild  flowers,  and  especially 
Alpine  flowers,  and  that,  as  I  say,  without  being  a  bit  of  a 
botanist. 

Everyone  who  owns  a  garden,  and  is  acquainted  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  horticultural  world,  ha«  heard  of  the  York 
nurseries ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  expectations 
that  I  wended  my.  way  thither  on  the  di^  before  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Gala,  and  vronld  gladly  reeorel  my  iaqMeaeions  of  its 
wonders ;  but  I  have  ever  fell  when  writing  of  aaty  place  that 
really  merits  praise,  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  it,  and  in  reading  deeeriptioBs  of  seeDery  it  ia  ever  the 
same.  Who  hae  ever  enabled  one  to  realiBe  the  grandeur  of 
Alpine  aeeneiy  ?  or  would  Byzon'a  deaoription  of  the  storm  at 
sea  bring  it  home  to  one  who  has  never  eeen  the  wild  waves 
tossing  te  and  fro?  I  mnaty  therefore,  crave  indulgence  if 
what  I  write  seeme  to  thoee  who  have  never  seen  what  I 
attempt  to  deseribe  poor  and  tame,  and  if  it  fails  to  convey 
Any  adequate  impression  to  thoee  who  h«fe  not  been  there. 
I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  general  deseription  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  nnrsery  of  seventy- two  aeree,  with  its  ranges  of 
glass,  Orchid  houees,  <Sre.  it  ^niB  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that 
these  are  admirably  kept,  and  that  many  a  treasure  is  to  be 
found  in  their  recesses.  Nor  shall  I  venture  to  write  of  their 
fernery,  with  its  noble  tree  Ferns  and  rare  and  valuable 
speeies,  for  I  have  seen  others,  at  least  one  other,  which,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  exceeds  it — ^viz.,  Mr.  Bewley*s,  of 
Black  Bock,  in  Dublin,  which  I  endeayoured  to  describe  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal ;  but  there  were  two 
special  objects  of  interest  which  to  me  were  utterly  new — I 


mean  the  Alpine  garden  and  the  underground  fernery.  I  haye 
seen  Alpines  growing  in  other  places;  I  haye  seen,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bev.  Mr.  Ellacombe's,  of  Bitton ;  but  nothing  I 
have  eyer  seen  can  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse's,  while  their  underground  fernery  is,  I 
believe,  unique ;  and  it  is  of  these  I  now  write. 

Everyone  who  knows  York  is  aware  of  the  yery  level  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country ;  but  when  standing  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Mr.  Backhouse's  house  you  might  imagine  yourself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells  or  some  such  rock- 
abounding  place,  for  at  immense  cost  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  a  large  quantity  of  rock  has  been  brought  together,  and 
so  judiciously  and  naturally  have  the  rocks  been  placed  that  you 
seem  rather  to  be  looking  on  a  place  whence  stones  have  been 
quarried,  and  where,  as  in  the  Bnttes  Chaumont  at  Paris,  the 
ground  has  been  afterwards  utilised  for  a  rock  garden. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Alpine  YaUey  some  hundreds  of 
tons  of  stone  have  been  used,  and  with  soeh  effect  as  only 
could  have  been  gained  by  a  skilful  and  tasteful  eye ;  and^  in 
this  yalley  haye  been  arranged  without  doubt  the  most  varied, 
extensive,  and  valuable  coUeetion  of  Alpine  pknts  ever  brought 
together.  At  the  period  of  my  visit  the  Gentians,  of  which 
there  is  here  a  fine  collection,  were  oveV,  bat  Dianthus,  Aqui- 
legia,  Cistus,  Iberis,  <fec.,  were  in  full  beaaty.  What  can  be 
more  lovely  than  the  clunks  to  be  seen  here  of  the  lovely 
Dianthus  negleetos  with  ite  bright  cherry  oarmine  flowers,  or 
alpinus  with  deep  rose  or  flesh-coloured  flowers  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  not  rising  above  S  inches  from  the  ground? 
Then  there  was  Dianthus  cruentns  with  deep  red  flowers  in 
clusters,  but  not  so  compact  as  the  two  previously  mentioned. 
Aquilegias  were  deeply  interesting.  Foremost  amongst  them 
was  the  comparatively  rare  A.  leptooera  lutea ;  it  has  large 
golden-yellow,  long-spurred  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  apparently  entirely  different  from  aurea 
which  has  been  latdy  seen  in  London,  as  its  flowers  are  more 
Uke  cmrulea,  while  lutea  is  more  like  the  common  Columbine 
in  form.  Then  there  were  fine  clumps  of  the  beantiful  Aqui- 
legia  csrulea,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  most  lovely  and  easily- 
managed  speeies;  it  seeds  freely,  and  is  easily  raised  from 

Some  of  the  Forget-me-nots  were  in  great  beauty.  Nestling 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  large  rock  was  a  lovely  mass  of  Myosotis 
rupicola,  the  most  lovely  of  aU  the  genus ;  yery  dwarf,  and 
with  flowers  of  a  deep  violet  blue.  It  is  a  native  plant,  is  never 
found  at  a  lower  eleyation  than  2400  feet,  and  delights  in  a 
shady  spot  or  in  a  northern  aspect.  M.  montana  was  nearly 
over,  and  is  the  same-  as  M.  dissitiflora,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  lately.  Another  blue  flower  of  singular  beauty  was 
Lithospermum  petrsaum,  a  shmhby  species  profusely  covered 
with  heads  of  porcelain  bhie  flowers ;  while  the  older  L.  pro- 
stratum,  or,  as  it  is  often  erroneously  oalled,  fnrticosum,  with 
its  deep  brilliant  blue  flowers,  was  growing  in  great  luxuriance. 
Of  the  Gentians  still  remaining  in  flower  was  the  lovely  Gen- 
tiana bavarica,  difficult  to  managa,  but  charming  when  caught 
in  its  beauty.  Of  the  Lyehads  tr^  there  was  Lychnia  Lagasces , 
a  beautiful  species  from  the  Pyreaeea,  of  a  bright  voay  carmine 
colour ;  and  alpina,  net  rising  more  than  4  inchea,  with  dense 
heads  of  rose-colonrad  flowers.  Those  somewhaA  difficult 
flowers  to  manage,  the  Andromedaa,  were  represeniBd  by  fine 
clumps  of  Andromeda  fastigiata  andtetragona  with  their  beau- 
tiful, waxy.  Heath-like  bells.  Ah !  I  wish  I  could  convey  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  this  barren  story  an  idea  of  the 
Alpine  summit  to  which  we  gradnally  wound  our  way,  where, 
placed  on  yarious  aspects  uid  under  varying  conditions,  were 
to  be  found  some  of  the  greater  rarities  of  the  collection.  Here, 
planted  out  in  various  plaees,  was  the  rare  and  eurious  Lewisia 
rediviva.  It  forms  roeettea  of  leaves  2  or  3  inches  long,  and 
after  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  the  plant  is  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  the  most  lovely  flowers,  shaded  pink  with 
a  white  centre.  It  is  recorded  of  the  first  specimen  introduced 
into  this  country  that  it  had  been  dipped  in  boiling  water  an^ 
then  pressed  for  an  herbarium  specimen  for  nearly  two  years ; 
it  then  showed  signs  of  life,  and  eventually  grew  and  flowered. 
It  can  hardly  be  difficult  to  grow  after  that.  Here,  too,  was 
the  beantiful  Pinguicula  vallisneria^f olia  from  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  with  beautiful  lilac-purple  flowers.  Eritrichium  nanum 
is  another  loyely  Alpine  with  dense  dwarf  foliage,  with  blue 
Forget-me-not-like  flowers.  It  is  a  horme  bouche  for  snails, 
who  will  not  leave  it  alone,  and  it  therefore  requires  to  be  yery 
carefully  watched.  And  what  a  lovely  thing  is  Iberis  jucunda, 
with  its  bright  purplish-pink  flowers  on  tafts  of  foliage  not 
more  than  4  to  6  inches  high !  and  how  at  once  it  catches  the 
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eye !  Bat  I  most  stop  for  the  present,  and  on  another  oooa- 
sion  note  a  few  more  of  these  heanties,  and  also  attempt  to 
desQiibe  the  aaiqne  andergroand  fernery. — ^D.,  Deal. 


SHADES  AND  SHELTERS.— No.  4. 

NoTWTiHSTiNBiNo  the  Utility  of  the  well-known  hast  mat  for 
the  winter  protection  of  plants  in  minor  glass  and  other  strue- 
tnres,  mats  made  of  straw  will  be  foand  eqnidly  effeetaal  in 
keeping  ont  frost ;  and  aHhongh  the  former  may  be  {nelerred 
for  more  than  one  reason,  a  store  of  straw  mats  is  a  necessity 
where  much  temporaiy  covering  is  required.  Where  straw  is 
plentiful  they  can  be  made  easily  and  cheaply,  and  alfoid  suit- 
able employment  for  the  men  in  wet  weather ;  I  will  therafore 
glTO  a  few  instruotioiM  on  making  th^n. 

Instead  of  the  very  common  way  of  making  these  proteotors 
by  simply  lacing  the  etraar  between  several  i>oles,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  them  as  shown  in  Jig,  12,  upon  a  wooden 
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framework,  the  constrBeriion  of  which  I  wffl  esdeKvoar  to  de- 
aeribe.  The  frame  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  lengt'j ; 
A,  A,  are  the  side  bars,  which  should  be  cut  to  the  length  of  the 
longeet  mat  that  is  likely  to  be  made;  these  are  eopported  at 
each  end  by  cross  bars  b,  b,  which  are  sdso  made  long  enough  to 
allow  of  the  side  bacs  being  shifted  for  the  makaag  etf  a  wider 
mat.  After  deciding  u^peo  the  aize  of  the  mat  to  be  made,  get 
some  stout  string  or  to^  yam,  and  fasten  aeiwral  pieees  nt 
regular  distanoes  apart  aa  shown  in  the  figure,  to  one  of  the 
cross  bars  at  either  end.  Pass  each  of  these  tinroagh  the 
holes  in  cross-bar  c,  which  can  be  shifted  up  or  down  the 
longitudinal  ones,  as  the  maker  requires  either  a  short  or 
long  mat.  Its  principal  use,  however,  is  to  keep  the  cords  in 
their  proper  positions  so  that  the  tying  may  be  both  neat  and 
strongly  done.  For  a  mat  8  feet  wide  lour  eords  will  be  suffi- 
oieat,  but  lor  one  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  six  eords  will  be  re- 
quired; each  of  these  eords  will  need  to  be  thvee  timee  the 
length  of  the  mat  to  allow  lor  tying  and  binding.  Tfak  done, 
■elect  the  atraightest  and  beat  lye  or  wiieat  wtnm  that  can  be 
had ;  then,  beginning  at  one  end,  lay  it  on  orosewise  in  very 
small  qnantitiee,  and  bind  it  as  yon  go  on.  Alwnys  take  cave 
to  put  the  eat  or  lower  ends  of  the  straw  io  the  outside,  leaving 
the  top  or  eom  ends  to  aaeet  in  the  midcUe.  ftaoss  the  straw 
tighUy,  and  keep  it  to  a  oniform  tkaekness  of  about  an  inch, 
liftoe  it  tai^tly  to  the  longitudinal  oorde  making  every  stitefa 
fast  by  itsalf ,  so  that  if  one  should  by  chance  be  undone  or 
hroken  it  will  noi  loosen  all  the  leet.  When  the  desired 
length  is  worked  up  fasten  each  string  off  securely,  and  with  a 
pair  of  clipping  sheais  take  off  all  loose  straws  and  chp  the 
aides  square,  then  release  the  mat  from  the  frame,  and  yon 
will  have  one  of  the  neaieet  and  most  useful  of  proteotors.  It 
will  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  the  work  will  be  much  better 
done,  if  two  men  be  employed  to  each  mat,  and  the  framework 
placed  upon  a  beneh  instead  of  on  the  ground,  which  would 
oblige  the  men  to  stoop. — ^Thob.  Bboobd. 


Blue  Stems.— Mr.  Wright  (page  94)  observes  that  no  stems 
are  blue.    He  has  forgotten  Eryngium  amethystinum. — G.  S. 


Tbesb  Stbt7ck  bt  LioHTKiifo. — ^DuTiDg  the  thunderstorm 
which  passed  over  this  neighbourhood  on  the  22nd  of  July,  the 
lightning  struck  a  large  Oak  tree.  It  commenced  at  the  top 
of  a  smaU  branch,  following  it  to  the  centre  or  body  of  the  tree.  ! 


The  body  of  the  tree  is  very  crooked,  and  the  coarse  the  light- 
ning took  was  exactly  down  the  centre  or  body.  In  its  course 
downwards  it  came  in  contact  with  a  small  branch,  which  it 
cut  off,  passing  down  to  the  roots.  Do  you  think  the  centre 
of  tiie  tree  attraoked  the  lightning  in  any  way,  as  the  courau 
was  very  crooked?  This  tree  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
mid  has  been  seen  by  thousands  of  people.  It  stands  elosi! 
behind  the  hotel  at  Eaetham  Ferry,  on  the  Mersey,  Chefihiro 
side.—jAMEB  B.  PooocK,  Brombrough  Hall  Garden,  Chethire, 


NEW  PEAS. 


Just  a  word  about  some  of  the  new  PeaSi  The  following 
have  been  proved  by  me  to  be  truly  excellent,  and  anyone 
who  produces  a  really  good  thing,  be  it  a  new  vegetable, 
flower,  or  fruit,  deserves  hie  meed  of  praise  as  a  public 
benefactor. 

James's  Prolific  is  everything  described  by  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  a  very  handsome  white  wrinkled  variety,  about  8  feet 
high,  with  fine  large  pods  of  a  light  green  colour,  containing 
from  six  to  nine  large  peas  of  the  f^est  flavour.  This  is  a 
grai^  Pea,  and  ripens-off  its  crqp  pietty  much  at  one  time,  eo 
that  the  ground  can  be  at  onee  clearad  for  some  other  oooo- 
pant.  I  am  so  much  pleased  vdth  this  Pea  that  I  intend  to 
ad<^t  ii  for  my  ]pnoipal  mid-aeason  czop,  sowing  it  at  pcopeo: 
intervals  for  rapid  nnoeoooion. 

Blue  Peter  is  another  first-rate  variety,  and  as  a  dwarf  Pea, 
attaining  only  about  18  inches  in  height,  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
great  improvement  on  Beck's  Qem,  Little  Gem,  <&o.  The  pods 
are  dark  green,  larger  than  the  above  varieties,  and  contain 
from  five  to  eight,  and  sometimes  nine,  large  peas  of  excellent 
quality ;  a  capital  bearer,  and  early.  I  intend  also  to  plant 
this  extensively  next  season,  to  come  in  before  the  previous 
flort.  A  large  quantity  of  good  peas  may  thus  be  grown  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground  without  the  expense  of  stakes. 

G.  F.  Wilson  is  another  new  Pea  already  laveuraUy  neiieed. 
This  is  an  exoellent  variety,  similar  in  character  to  Yeitoh's 
Perfection,  but  growing,  perhaps,  a  little  higher  and  a  belter 
beaver.  The  pods  are  large  and  handsome,  confteining  frem 
seven  to  nine  tender  delicionely-flavoured  peas,  and,  being  « 
little  eariier  tium  VeitchNB  Perfeenon,  this  will  be  sure  to  be- 
come a  general  labourite ;  indeed,  all  tiiree  of  the  foregoing 
sorts  have  worthily  merited  the  approval  of  the  Boyal  Uorti- 
eoltural  Society. 

A  worthy  eueoeeser  to  the  above  to  finish  tibe  season  is 
Williams's  Emperor  of  the  Marrows.  This  has  been  thought 
by  fiome  persons  to  be  only  a  good  stock  of  British  Queen.  I 
eannet  help  thinking,  however,  alter  two  years'  experienoe, 
that  it  is  more  bvanehlng  in  its  habit,  and  certainly  pods  lower 
down  on  the  haulm,  than  that  variety.  I  believe  it  to  be  as 
good  as  British  Queen  (no  mean  praise),  and  its  crop  is  some- 
thing wonderful,  the  plant  continuing  to  bloom  and  pod  tiU 
frost  sets  in.  This  sort  should  not  be  planted  too  early  in  the 
season,  otherwise  it  attains  a  height  almost  unmanageable.  If 
planted  about  the  Ist  of  May,  it  commences  to  ripen-off  its 
first  pods  about  the  present  time,  and  is  then  a  reasonable 
height,  and  keeps  bearing  till  the  end  of  the  Pea  season. 

For  early  work,  Laxton's  William  I.  will  become  a  favourite, 
and  Alpha  is  liked  by  most  judges  of  a  good  Pea.  Its  on^ 
drawback  is  that  it  chiefly  bears  its  pods  singly ;  but  it  is  so 
tender  and  good  in  quality  that  it  must  be  grown  among  the  first 
earliee  iu  e7eiy  good  establishment. — ^Willum  Bopbn,  M.D. 


DISEASED  POTATOES. 
Mb.  Bb^haut's  is  the  first  instance  that  I  know  on  record  of 
the  disease  presenting  itself  so  early  as  April  in  this  couxitzy 
or  in  Europe,  when  (as  the  Editors  eay  in  noting  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  disease  in  Sussex,  page  84),  *'  it  cannot  be  said  in 
this  instance  that  electricity  and  electric  storms  have  contri- 
buted towards  the  development  of  the  disease."  Mr.  Br6haut 
alludes  to  the  manure  employed  being  too  fresh,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  grosser  growth  than  if  older  and 
less  stimulating  manure  had  been  applied ;  and  are  not  the 
Potatoes  with  gross  haulms,  made  gross  by  the  application  of 
manures,  the  most  virulently  attacked  by  the  disease  ?  Why 
should  the  planting  in  old  garden  soil  which  had  last  season 
borne  good  and  bad  Potatoes,  give  to  the  succeeding  crop  the 
disease  ?  Are  the  germs  of  the  Potato  disease  in  the  soil  ?  I  be- 
lieve not,  for  on  ground  that  last  year  produced  more  bad  than 
good  Potatoes  they  are  sound,  and  the  seed  was  of  the  same 
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diseased  stock  grown  on  the  same  grotmd  last  year,  also  the 
year  before.  The  soil  might,  from  being  rich,  added  to  the 
fresh  dang,  have  caused  that  development  of  the  Potato  haulm 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  Potato  fungus.  In  no  other  way 
do  I  think  the  soil  would  have  influence  on  or  contribute  to 
the  appearance  of  the  disease,  for  I  do  not  find  there  is  any  dif- 
ference as  to  the  susceptibility  of  Potatoes  on  fresh  ground 
well  manured,  and  those  having  a  change  of  ground,  or  grown 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  This  year,  I  am  g^ad  to  say, 
we  have  not  found  a  diseased  tuber  in  heated  houses  and 
frames,  in  cold  frames,  or  in  the  open  ground.  Mr.  Br^haut 
may  plant  in  the  same  borders  next  season  without  fear  of  the 
disease — even  plant  diseased  tubers,  and  of  the  latter  I  can 
answer  that  he  will  have  sound  tubers.  Neither  planting 
sound  Potatoes  in  ground  which  has  produced  diseased  Potatoes, 
nor  planting  diseased  ones,  will  produce  the  disease.  This 
attacks  the  haulm  first,  then  the  tuber.  Stay  its  progress  in 
the  haulm  ere  it  descends  to  the  tuber,  and  the  latter  will  be 
safe.— G.  Abbet. 

P.S. — ^Now  that  we  have  the  disease  appearing  in  great  viru- 
lence in  Sussex,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to  that 
never-failing  remedy — the  pulling-up  of  the  haulms  when  they 
are  first  noticed  to  be  spotted  and  blackened  by  the  fungus. 
Do  this,  placing  the  feet  alongside  of  the  haulms,  so  as  to  keep 
the  Potatoes  from  being  drawn  from  the  soil  along  with  the 
haulm,  and  we  may  at  least  have  a  fair  crop — often  as  heavy 
as  if  it  were  left  to  mature.  The  tubers  may  be  waxy,  but 
they  improve  immensely  after  being  taken  up  and  stored  dry. 
— G.  A. 


GOLDEN  CHAMPION  GRAPE. 

On  paying  a  visit  some  two  years  back  to  an  amateor  friend 
of  mine  in  this  locality,  I  was  surprised  and  very  pleased  to 
find  this  glorious  Grape  in  its  Sunday  dress,  and  with  no 
appearance  of  spot.  On  inquiry  I  learned  it  set  well  without 
any  artificial  means  having  to  be  resorted  to.  I  oould  see  it 
swelled  evenly,  and  was  of  a  fine  amber  colour,  with  berries  of 
a  prodigious  size.  On  inquiring  about  its  history  I  learned  it 
had  been  grafted  on  a  strong-growing  white  variety  which  my 
friend  did  not  know,  but  supposed  it  to  be  Boyal  Vineyard. 

Profiting  by  the  hint  I  went  home  fully  determined  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  Therefore  on  the  1st  of  March  I  oat  down  a 
Boyal  Vineyard  Vine,  which  by  the  way  is  none  of  the  beet,  and 
then  grafted  on  it,  on  the  bottle  system,  one  of  the  Champion. 
It  made  a  splendid  cane,  and  I  am  this  season  rewarded  with 
seven  bunches  of  Grapes  that  set  freely,  swelled  their  berries 
regularly,  and  are  now  approaching  ripeness  with  searcely  any 
spot,  but  I  can  afford  a  Uttle  spot  on  such  a  grand  Grape  as 
this.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  bunchy  are  not  large,  l^ut 
compact  and  beautiful. — ^B.  Gilbebt. 


NATIONAL  GOOSEBERRY  SHOV\r, 

Held   at  the  Peel   Arms  Inn,  Mason  Street,  Manchester, 
August  2nd. 

dwta 

Premier  prize     London 81 

do Bioger   28 

do Shiner    £7 

do Antagonist 27 

Stewards'  prize  Dan's  Mistake  ....    27 


William  Bidgway 
Francis  Oldfield 

S.  Birchenall 

John  "Wynne  .... 
Thomas  Burrows 
Faithf  al  Jameson 
James  Salsbuiy. . 
Thomas  Shaw  . . , 
James  Birchenall. 
Daniel  Bower.... 
John  Torkington  < 
Henry  Garside  . . 
(}eorge  Beckett.. 
ThomaH  Bradley 
James  Threlfall. . 
William  Heath . . 


William  Bidgway  . 
William  Bideway  . 
Bradley  Bradley    . 

John  Wynne   

William  Jones  . . . 
William  Jones  . . . 
Thomas  Bradley  . 
Alfred  Tomkinson. 
James  Salsbnry  . . . 
John  Wynne  


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Garibaldi 27 

Plunder 25 

Overseer   24 

Beautv   27 

Leveller 26 

Stockwell 23 

Hero  of  the  Nile . .  24 

Clayton 27 

Australia 24 

Hospool 23 

Careless 23 


London 31  0 

Dan's  Mistake 28  4 

Plonghboy    26  14 

Clayton 26  1 

Beauty  24  1 

Maccaroni 24  16 

Lord  Derby 24  2 

Conquering  Hero  .  23  12 

Bskender  Bey ....  23  11 

Bed  Jacket 23  8 


James  Salsbury  . . . 

Daniel  Bower 

William  Bidgway  . 
John  Torkington  . 
Thomas  Bradley    . 

John  Wynne   

William  Bidgway  . 
Charles  Leicester  . 
Charles  Leicester  . 
James  Salsbury  . . . 


dwi0.  grs. 

Binger  28  8 

LeveUer 26  20 

Catherina 26  15 

Garibaldi ii6  8 

Mount  Pleasant  . .  25  15 

High  Sheriff    ....  24  12 

Lady  Haughton  . .  23  21 

Kitty 22  22 

Gem    22  6 

HitorMiss 22  2 


William  Bidgway  . , 
William  Bidgway  . 
Francis  Oldfield..., 

Francis  Oldfield 

James  Birchenall  . 
James  Birchenall  .. 
James  Salsbury  . . . . 

Daniel  Bower 

Samuel  Birchenall 
James  Salsbury  . . . . 


Shiner   

Surprise    . . . . 

Turnout 

London  City 
Stockwell . . . . 

Hospool 

Harriet 

Bough  Green 
Telegraph . . . . 
Lizzard 


26    12 
26      8 


William  Bidgway  .  ■ 
Samuel  Birchenall 

James  Salsbury 

William  Bidgway  . . 

John  Wynne   , 

Faithful  Jameson  . . 
Samuel  BirchenaH 
Thomas  Bradley    . . 

Daniel  Bower 

Alfred  Tomkinson . 


Antagonist   

King  of  Trumps  . . 

Careless 

Peto    

Hero  of  the  Nile . . 

Postman    . . : 

Victory 

Overseer   

Queen  of  Trumps . 
Transparent 


26  6 
25  4 

24  6 
23  12 
23  4 

23  2 
22  18 
22  11 

27  8 

25  11 
25  7 
25  0 

24  21 
24  17 

22  10 

23  2 
22  1 
20  11 


Mr. Blackhurst  ... 
Alfred  Tomkinson . 

William  Jones 

George  Wilkinson . . 
Charles  Leicester  . 
Samuel  Allcock 
Bradley  Bradley. 
Joseph  Walton 
John  Barlow  . 
John  Wynne  . 
George  Ridley 
Joseph  Walton 
WUliam  Broad 
Charlea  Leicester  .. 
Samuel  Birchenall. 
WUliamHouge  .... 
William  Bidgway  .. 
Charles  Leicester  .. 


SEEDLING   SHOW. 

(Bed)    Tichbome 

„     Vauxhall  

»     Taylor    

,,     Dreadnought   .... 

„     VaUant 

(Yellow)    ....    Ploughmaoi 

„    Conservative    .... 

, Floyer    

, Favonius  

(Green) Sir  Boger 

„    Cremome 

„    Wilmslow 

, Edensor  Hero .... 

,.    Oheeziul    

(White) Chester's  Daughter 

„    MaryHonge 

Wily  •• 

„    Succeed 


21 
20 
20 
20 
20 


3 
9 
6 
1 
0 

22  6 
22      2 

21  22 

18  G 

22  G 
21      0 

19  15 

19  13 

18  21 

20  22 

19  15 
19  14 
19      0 


FLOWEBS  FOB  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  14. 

GSANOTHUS  DENTATUS.— Toothkd  CaixoTHUS. 

With  a  few  exoeptionB  the  plants  of  the  Buckthorn  family 
are  not  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  the  Oeano- 
thes,  introduced  to  this  oountiy  from  CaUfoznia,  will,  however, 
do  much  to  increase  the  interest  attached  to  this  tribe.  The 
flowers  are,  individually,  very  small,  but  this  minuteness  is 
fully  compensated  for  by  the  profusion  with  which  they  are 
produced.  The  foliage,  too,  is  extremely  neat,  especially  in  the 
species  selected  for  our  illustration,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  genus.  Some  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  CeanoQins  dentatus  would  prove  only  half-hardy ;  the 
specimen  from  whioh  our  figure  was  drawn  was,  however, 
taken  from  a  plant  whioh  had  been  fully  exposed  on  a  south 
wall  throughout  the  winter  without  any  protection  whatever, 
and  as  its  capability  of  resisting  our  winters  will  doubtless  in- 
orease  with  ihe  age  of  the  plant,  we  trust  that  this  channing 
species  may  be  considered  acclimatised.  Like  many  other 
shrubs  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  it  would  probably  su£Fer  con- 
siderably from  severe  frost ;  but  as  the  peculiar  habit  of  growth, 
both  of  dentatus  and  most  of  the  other  species,  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  planted  against  a  wall,  the  protec- 
tion of  matting  can  be  afforded  them  without  entailing  mudi 
trouble  or  expense. 

The  Ceanothus  dentatus  is  a  branched  evergreen  shrub,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  perhaps  more.  The  whole  of 
it  is  covered  with  down,  that  on  the  branches  being  of  a  rusty 
colour.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  the  largest  scarcely  exceed- 
ing three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  coarse  teeth,  a 
revolute  margin,  and  a  pair  of  small  scale-like  stipules  at  their 
base.    The  foliage  has  a  peculiar,  but  to  us  not  unpleasant 
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odonr,  due  to  the  nomeroas  minate  glands  on  the  edge  of  the 
leaTes,  which  are,  however,  hardly  perceptible  without  the  aid 
of  a  lene.  These  glands  are  said  to  be  found  only  on  this 
species,  and  they  afford  therefore  a  ready  means  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  flowers  are  produced  in  stalked  heads,  sometimes 
roundish,  but  in  the  wild  plants  much  longer.  Although 
small,  the  number  in  each  head  is  considerable,  and  their 
bright  bluish-Tiolet  tint  gives  the  plant  when  in  bloom  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  appearance.  A  detached  blossom  is  repre- 
sented on  an  enlarged  scale  in  the  comer  of  our  engraving, 
ehiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  peculiar  form  of  the  petals 
of  the  plants  of  this  order.  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  much 
longer  than  the  sepals ;  narrow  and  hooded  (cucullate)  at  the 
tips  in  a  curious  manner,  the  stamens  being  inserted  opposite 
the  petals. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  different  species  of  Gea- 
mothes  from  Califomia,  they  all  appear  to  thrive  in  peat, 


CeaaothiM  dfloUlns. 

either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  little  loam.  Their  growth  is 
somewhat  straggling,  and  the  shoots,  therefore,  require  fre- 
quent stopping  during  the  summer;  but  as  the  flowers  are 
borne  upon  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  this  shortening 
process  must  not  be  performed  late  in  the  season.  In  the 
Osborne  gardens  0.  chmtatus  is  trained  on  the  horizontal 
system,  and  after  flowering  the  secondary  branches  are  short- 
«i6d-baok  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  main  laterals. 

The  species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  some- 
times matured,  and  which  should  be  sown  soon  after  gather- 
isg,  or  they  will  not  readily  vegetate ;  they  may  also  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  under  a  hand- 
glass. 

We  have  selected  dentatus  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
desirable  species ;  but  it  forms  but  one  of  a  group  introduced, 
we  believe  nearly  about  the  same  time,  by  the  Horticultural 
Society's  collector,  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  which  are  all  well  de- 
serving attention.  The  G.  papillosus  and  G.  rigidus  are 
seareely  lees  interesting  than  that  we  have  figured,  and  are  a 
shade  more  hardy ;  indeed,  we  believe  they  may  be  said  to  be 
perfectly  so.  The  foliage  of  0.  papillosus  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  dentatus,  and  has  its  surface  covered  with  pimple-like 
elevations,  to  which  it  owes  its  specific  name.  It  is  of  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  Toothed  Geanothe,  and  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  G.  rigidus  fully  equals  in  interest 
papillosus,  but  is  less  branching  in  its  habit.  It  is,  probably, 
hardy  enough  for  cultivation  as  a  bush  or  standard  in  this 


country.  Two  species  of  more  recent  introduction,  G.  flori- 
bundus  and  G.  LobManus,  deserve  especial  mention  as  highly 
ornamental  subjects.  Both  have  blue  flowers  copiously  pro- 
duced. 

One  species,  the  G.  americanus,  is  known  as  the  New  Jersey 
Tea,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  used  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ghinese 
plant.  Numerous  varieties  of  this  deciduous  species  have  been 
raised  in  JSuropean  gardens,  some  of  which  are  well  deserving 
of  cultivation.  As  we  may  not  soon  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  order  again,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  to  the 
Buckthorn  tribe  belongs  the  Lotus  of  the  ancients  and  the 
Jujube  tree,  both  of  them  species  of  Zizyphus,  though  the 
articles  sold  as  jujubes  probably  contain  as  much  of  the 
genuine  fruit  as  the  perfumer's  bears'  grease  does  of  the  real 
Bruin. — ^W.  Thompson,  Ip$%oich,  —  {English  Flower  Garden^ 
Bevised  by  the  Author). 


STRAWBEBRY  CULTURE. 

I  DO  not  like  to  differ  from  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst,  and  I  seldom  have  occasion  to  do  so,  but  in  his  last 
communication  on  Strawberries  he  says,  *'  No  Strawberry 
plant  will  continue  in  full  bearing  longer  than  two  seasons. 
It  is  true  that  fruit  may  be  takpn  for  several  years  from  the 
same  plants,  but  such  fruit  is  invariably  of  a  paltry  descrip- 
tion, quite  unfit  for  dessert."  Now,  this  is  much  too  wide 
and  sweeping  an  assertion,  especially  where  he  goes  as  far  as 
to  use  the  word  "  invariably."  I  have  for  some  time  been 
convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  Strawberries  under 
proper  treatment  cannot  be  made  to  succeed,  not  for  two  or 
three  years  only,  but  for  many  seasons,  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  has  fully  convinced  me  that  this  perpetual 
renovation  of  Strawberry  beds  is  unnecessary.  When  remov- 
ing some  old  beds  five  years  ago  I  kept  a  portion  on  for  trial. 
These  plants  have  continued  to  go  on  bearing,  not  merely,  as 
Mr.  Luckhurst  would  have  it,  fruit  of  a  paltry  description,  but 
a  superabundant  crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  they  were  as  fine  and 
as  full  of  fruit  this  year  as  ever.  I  use  the  word  plants,  not 
beds,  advisedly,  because  the  plants  have  always  been  kept 
distinct,  and  the  runners  cut  off  every  year,  and  according  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  they  have  now  been  in  bearing  ten  years. 
I  have  had  in  bearing  this  year  beds  fruiting  for  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  seasons,  and  I  cannot  perceive  any  deterio- 
ration, and  this  not  with  one  sort  only,  but  with  many,  as 
President,  Bivers's  Eliza,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Garolina  Superba 
Myatt's  Eleanor.  Some  sorts  that  fruited  last  year  for  the 
second  season  have,  undoubtedly,  borne  finer  fruit  this  the 
third  year ;  and  in  parallel  beds  of  the  sorts  I  have  named 
above  I  could  see  no  difference  between  the  fourth  and  fifth- 
season  plants,  and  that  not  a  scant  crop  or  smaU  fruit,  but 
fruit  fit  for  the  exhibition  table  and  in  enormous  quantities. 

I  gave  my  method  of  treatment  last  year,  and  I  need  not 
repeat  it  in  detail.  It  is  merely  to  keep  the  plants  separate 
and  distinct  by  cutting-off  the  runners  as  soon  as  possible 
after  'the  fruitmg  season  is  over.  Mulch  with  good  manure 
during  the  winter,  put  on  either  in  October  or  November.  (I 
do  not  think  it  a  good  plan  to  put  it  on  too  soon,  as  it  induces 
the  plants  to  grow  instead  of  ripening  the  crowns.)  I  remove 
any  mulching  there  is  left,  but  which  is  generally  very  little, 
as  it  is  usually  washed  in  to  the  roots  during  the  winter ;  but 
if  any  is  left  I  remove  it  in  April,  so  as  to  admit  full  sun  to 
the  roots  till  the  flowering  season.  The  beds  are  then 
copiously  watered,  and  covered  with  a  mulching  of  chopped 
straw  laid  on  thickly,  so  as  to  be  a  dean  bed  for  the  fruit,  and 
to  keep  the  moisture  from  evaporating.  I  never  allow  a  hoe, 
fork,  or  spade,  no  pricking-up  the  soil  or  loosening  the  ground, 
but  it  is  kept  as  firm  as  possible.  I  know  many,  if  not  most, 
Strawberry-growers  on  light  soils  pursue  a  plan,  if  not  iden- 
tical, yet  very  similar  to  this;  but  I  have  briefly  repeated 
this  in  order  to  ask  other  Strawberry-growers  to  t^  with  me 
how  long  Strawberry  beds  may  be  continued  in  full  bearing 
with  fine  fruit  under  this  treatment.  I  have  determined  to 
destroy  no  beds  of  the  sorts  which  I  have  selected  as  the  best 
with  me  till  I  find  they  have  deteriorated  from  the  previous 
year. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  sorts.  I  cannot  endorse  the  en- 
comiums passed  on  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury,  nor  did  I 
ever  find  any  of  my  numerous  friends  who  have  tried  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Strawberries  in  my  garden  this  year,  who  ever 
eat  more  than  one  or  two  on  trial ;  and  having  had  several 
Strawberry  parties  this  year,  when  five,  or  six,  or  more  dishes 
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of  strawberries  were  put  on  the  table,  I  never  in  one  single 
case  knew  the  Yicomtesse  preferred.  It  is  a  good,  luefol, 
hardy  sort,  a  free  bearer  and  early,  but  only  fit  for  the  cook. 
La  Gonstante  is  another  sort  -very  highly  praised  whi^  does 
not  do  well  with  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it  snitable  for  light 
lands.  I  do  not  pass  sentence  on  it,  as  I  do  on  the  Yicomtesse, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  does  not  fail  from  want  of 
growth  or  crop,  but  La  Gonstante,  though  bearing  freely,  does 
not  yield  any  fine  fruit,  at  least  not  to  compare  wUh  others.  I 
have  not  snflered  from  damp  as  Mr.  Lnckhurtt  has,  bat  Lucas 
has  still  been  as  good  with  me  as  last  year,  when  we  had  too 
mach  wet.  Filbert  Pine,  though  a  fine-flAvoured  Strawberry, 
hsji  not  liked  the  dry  season  as  well  as  the  wet.  Bonne 
Bonche,  Triomphe  de  Paris,  and  Princess  Dagmar  have  been 
remarkably  good ;  but  for  all  general  good  qualities  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  still  my  favourite.  I  forgot  to  mention  Dr.  Hogg, 
which  is  an  undoubtedly  fine  fruit ;  and  here  I  can  fully  en- 
dorse Mr.  Luckhurst's  opinion,  though  Frogmore  Late  Pine 
proved  a  failure. 

I  do  not,  by  the  way,  likie  crinoUne  wires  an!  other  supports 
for  Strawberries ;  the  stem  on  which  the  Strawberry  grows  is 
easily  injured,  and  the  b^id  it  often  gets  ovcar  a  wire  support 
checks  the  growth  of  the  fmlt.  If  plenty  of  chopped  straw  is 
used  Strawberries  will  not  suffer  either  from  dirt  or  damp. 
Nothing  to  my  mind  injures  Strawberries  more  than  the  direct 
action  of  the  son.  We  had  thousands  of  berries  iajured  here 
during  the  extreme  heat  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  July,  when 
the  heat  in  the  shade  was  87^  and  92",  and  wherever  the  frait 
was  not  ahaded  by  the  leaves,  it  was  bamt  by  the  sun  or 
turned  a  dull  colour,  all  the  freshness  and  brightae^  taken 
from  it.  We  had,  however,  so  much  fruit  that  we  aouid  eaaiJy 
spare  some.  I  think,  however,  the  season  might  be  prolonged 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  improved,  if  either  tiffany  ehading 
or  thin  calico  were  used  during  very  sunny  weather. 

I  am,  I  fear,  rather  an  unbeliever  in  recqgniKd  tlMories«  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  firm  well-trodden  soil  evaporates  ^nicker 
than  loose  and  porous  soil  that  has  been  forked-np  and  dug 
deeply.  My  experience  has  been,  in  light  land  esjy^lly,  that 
if  you  dig  into  a  piece  of  firm  land,  or  land  that  hae  been 
trodden,  it  will  be  found  more  m<M8t  2  or  3  indtee  Iram  'the 
surface  than  land  that  has  been  hoed  and  stirred.  I  know 
that  it  is  the  general  custom  to  state  otherwise,  and  to  say  that 
surface-stixring  checks  radiation.  If  air  were  always  ehacged 
with  moisture,  tiien  pulverised  soil  would  be  Baoiw  ci^taUe 
of  absorbing  the  moistvre  than  a  trodden  auriaoe,  bat  then 
air  is  not  i^ways  charged  with  moktora.  On  the  contraiy, 
•  the  air  that  permeates  the  ground  will  generalliy  oftener 
extract  moisture  than  give  it ;  and  if  this  theory  were  true, 
why  toss  hay  about  and  kave  it  as  Ught  me  possible,  instead  of 
leaving  it  flat  and  pressed  ?  Many  a  Tomip  crop  is  pensanently 
injured  from  the  soil  being  worked  and  pulverised,  and  left  too 
loose  when  sown.  If  wet  weather  follows  no  hairm  is  done, 
but  as  a  general  rule  Turnip  land  should  be  ready  three  weeks 
before  sowing,  and  should  be  allowed  to  s  t  le,  when  it  will  re- 
tain the  moisture  longer,  and  will  be  a  bettt^r  seed  bed  for  the 
young  plants  than  one  whieh  is  worked  and  harrowed  up  to  the 
time  of  sowing.  I  do  not  pretend  this  is  an  invariable  rule  on 
all  lands,  but  I  do  mean  to  question,  and  that  serionsly,  the 
statement  so  often  made  that  surface-stined  Isfid  retauas  its 
moisture  longer  than  that  which  is  unhoed. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  partly  from  thinking  Mr.  Lnck- 
hurst*s  plan  of  very  deep  digging  for  Strawberries  UAJoecesaary, 
and  also  from  the  ei^tract  in  the  laat  Journal  frem  the  N^w 
England  Fanner.  If,  as  Mr.  Luckhurst  says,  he  put  6  to  8 inches 
of  manure  on  the  top  of  his  light  soil,  he  thereby  silded  more 
surface  soil  than  many  of  our  poorer  soils  above  the  chalk  roek 
contain  ;  this  alone,  without  digging  18  inches  deep,  would  in- 
sure a  prolific  crop  of  Strawberries. — G.  P.  Peach. 


THE  HABIT  OF  THE  RATA  (Metrosideros  eobusta). 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  and  I  hope  not  out  of  place,  to 
record  the  opinions  of  others  besides  those  of  Dr.  Kirk,  whieh 
appeared  in  the  *'  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute," 
and  were  given  by  you  on  pages  6(5  and  67  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Journal. 

About  the  Bata  tree  in  New  Zealand  Mr.  Edward  Jeming- 
ham,  Wakefield,  writes  in  his  "  Adventures  in  New  Zealand  " 
at  page  336,  vol.  ii.,  as  follows  :—■*'  Our  method  of  assignation 
had  been  one  peculiar  to  the  natiws — we  were  to  start  when 
the  Bata  should  be  in  bloom.  This  is  a  curious  but  very 
common  plant,  which  is  at  first  a  parasite,  winding  round  large 


trees  of  the  forest  till  it  encircles  and  destroys  them,  when  ita 
numerous  coils  join  together  in  one  hollow  trunk,  leaving  tba 
victim  to  rot  inside.  The  Bata  thus  full  grown  is  certainly  th» 
monardi  of  the  New  ZeiUand  forest  In  the  gnarled  form  ami 
tough  contortions  of  its  limbs  it  much  resembles  the  Oak» 
and  is  therefore  highly  valued  by  ship-buildem  for  knees  aai 
timbers.  The  foliage  has  also  tiw  noble  appearanoe  at  a  dis- 
tance of  the  English  forest  king ;  bat  the  plant  is  of  tiie  Myrt]» 
kind,  and  bears  a  bright  crimson  blossom  in  snch  abandMoee 
that,  at  its  time  of  flowering,  the  forests  look  as  though  aQBae> 
playful  giant  had  dipped  every  other  tree  in  crimson  dje  and 
stuck  t^m  up  again.  This  tree  is  somewhat  ifragnlar  in  ita- 
flowering,  and  earlier  in  seme  parte  of  the  country  than  ic 
others ;  but  this  fairy  hue  is  generally  thrown  over  tbe  wooded 
steeps  about  the  middle  of  summer,  near  harvest  time.*' 

In  respect  to  what  Mr.  Wakefield  says  above  a^st  the- 
natives,  they  are  juet  the  same  up  to  the  present  day.  On  tfa» 
subject  of  winds  the  natives  are  practically  even  more  obser- 
vant than  Europeans ;  their  notice  of  physical  phenomena  ia 
also  acute  and  discemiiif ,  and  I  find  them  in  this  part  of  New- 
Zealand,  contrary  to  tibe  haatily-formed  opinion  of  a  few 
writers  about  New  Zealand,  a  rery  indosirioas  class.  One 
word  about  Mr.  Wakefield :  be  is  one  of  oar  colonial  M.P.*Sy. 
now  representang  tbe  eaat  poitioQ  of  the  city  of  Ghristchurch. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bidwdi,  in  his  *'  RamWee  in  New  Zealand,"  says 
about  the  Bata — "The  Bata  (Metrosideros  robusta),  in  my 
opinion  the  monarch  of  the  New  Zealand  forest,  is  occasionally 
found  very  large  in  the  woods,  b«t  prefers  a  more  clayey  and 
hilly  soil.  It  is  often  60  feet  high  wiUiont  a  branch,  and  from 
4  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  a  fine  pale  brown,  equal 
to  mahogany  in  beauty  and  African  Oak  in  hardness  and 
durability.  It  is  a  first-«de  ahip-bnilding  wood,  but  on  the- 
east  coast  is  rare ;  ae  yon  asproaeh  the  weat  coast  it  becomes 
common.  It  heloDgs  to  the  Myrtle  laaiily,  and  is  very  closely^ 
leaved,  with  small  hrilUantily  green  ovid  leaves  growing  by 
threes  around  the  etem ;  the  flowers  ase  very  munerous,  small^ 
and  scarlet  (I  am  toid).  I  have  nlimhed  many  trees,  but  never 
succeeded  in  finding  aay  eaed  nor  seed-veaaels  in  any  state  of 
decay,  but  once  found  thrse  jonag  plaata ;  tbey  were  growin^^ 
in  a  rotten  faeaaMh  high  from  the  ground,  and  had  ix>ots  very 
much  like  potatoes,  and  as  laqps  in  one  iwalanaa  aa  a  walnut. 
This  accouata  for  ike  nati^nes  ei^fiaig  there  are  never  any  young 
Batas.  I  hwf«  no  doubt  that,  like  many  trees  oi  tropical 
climates,  they  never  grow  from  the  gvomad,  hot  to  it — that  is^ 
they  strike  root  in  the  branches  of  another  tvee,  and  afterwards 
send  roots  down  to  the  soil  through  the  tnwkof  their  japporter 
as  it  decays.  It  would  be  a  magnificent  ornamental  tree  in 
England  if  it  would  grow  (which  I  think  poaaaUe),  aa  it  would 
be  utterly  uniihe  Any  tree  at  present  known  in  Surope.  Th» 
foliage  being  very  dense  at  the  extremities  oi  the  branches,  but 
nowhe]'e  else,  it  looks  like  a  number  of  small  trees,  such  aa 
Box,  growing  out  of  one  another,  or  out  of  the  gifantic  stem 
of  an  Oak." 

"  Metrosideros  lucida,  a  beautiful  tree  of  this  order,  occurs 
as  far  to  the  south  as  Lord  Auckland's  Island,  in  lat.  50^*^ 
south." — J.  Hooker. — (Lindleyt  Vegetable  Kingdom.) 

"  The  Ake-Ake,  a  New  Zealand  plant  of  thia  order,  the  Ma- 
troeideros  hnxiloli*  of  Allan  Cnnningham,  is  deocrifaed  by  thai 
botaoiat  as  being  a  rambling  ahruh,  adhering  to  trees,  and  by 
its  lateral  roots  climbing  to  the  sanunii  of  the  loftiest  timber 
in  the  forests  of  Wangaroa,  Bay  of  lalands,  Ac."-^XWd.) 

''  Ibie  wood  of  MyrtleUooms  is  said  by  De  Oandotta  io  ha 
generally  white  and  oaaapact ;  but  the  heavy « hasd,  daik  hcoma 
timber  which  funuahes  the  South  Sea  islanders  with  thair 
clubs  and  other  weafMms  is  said  to  eoaae  from  Metresidaron 
polymorpha  or  some  allied  species.  The  Ake-Ahe  or  Ligntun 
YUffi  of  New  Zealand,, the  Bata,  and  Pchmtukawa  of  the  aaaaa 
country,  are  all  hardwooded  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Me- 
trosideroe. ' ' — (Ibid. ) 

Hansthonse,  in  his  "  Britain  of  the  Sonth,"  sa^s  about  the 
Bata  (Metrosideree  robusta)— ^"  There  ave  aeveinl  varieties  of 
this  tree.  One  grows  as  fast  as  a  parasite,  creeping  in  nwne- 
rons  stems  like  ropes  up  the  trunks  of  the  other  lorest  trees* 
gradually  enclosing  tiram  till  they  penph,  and  then  uniting  to 
form  a  xioble  tree  taller  than  that  which  it  has  destroyed,  with 
an  enormous  trunk,  but  hollow  within.  The  leal  and  the 
flower  resemble  those  of  the  Myrtie,  but  the  flower  is  of  a  deep 
crimson  colour  with  golden  stamina.  In  December  and  January 
these  giants  of  the  forest  give  the  hillsides  a  fairy- lihe  ap- 
pearanoe from  the  profusion  of  this  beautiful  bloeeom.  The 
branches  are  gnarled  like  those  of  the  Oak ;  and  the  trunk  also» 
from  its  formation,  is  a  series  of  strange  contortions ;  so  that 
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tho  wood,  being  also  hea^y,  close-grained,  and  very  darable,  is 
nfeosi  Yalaable  to  the  ship-builder  for  knees  and  timbers  of  all 
8k«p68  and  sizes." 

I  haye  jnst  come  to  a  passage  in  his  work  which  I  can  hardly 
Teecmeile  with  what  I  hare  just  quoted  above  about  the  flowers 
of  the  Bata,  in  his  description  of  it.  He  says — "  Flora  and 
Pomona  have  dealt  most  niggardly  with  New  Zealand.  There 
is  no  indigenous  flower  equal  to  England's  Dog  Bose— not  in 
coBobined  beauty  and  fragrance ;  no  indigenous  fruit  equal  to 
Scotland's  Cranberry.''  I  presume  we  must  pardon  him.  We 
Jba-ve  now  growing  in  the  viomitfy  of  Christchuroh  thirty-seven 
varieties  of  New  Zealand  Veronicas  out  of  the  forty  described  by 
Seeker  in  his  "  New  Zealand  Flora."  A  more  beautiful  genus 
than  this  cannot  well  belong  to  any  country,  both  for  its  diver- 
sity in  colour  of  flowers  and  perpetual  evergreen  foliage,  and 
I  may  add  to  this,  almost  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 

yard,  in  his  "  Information  relative  to  New  Zealand,"  1839, 
writes  about  the  Bata— viz.,  "  This  is  a  fine  and  useful  tree, 
inx)di>eing  a  heavy,  close-grained,  durable  red  wood,  capable 
-of  being  turned  to  almost  any  purpose  of  household  work,  and 
Talnable  to  the  ship-builder,  who  may  find  its  branches  curved 
to  his  hand,  and  requiring  but  little  of  the  labour  of  the  axe 
-to  form  it  to  his  purpose.  It  is  found  in  perfection  of  all  sizes 
and  hMghts,  from  20  to  70  feet  high,  and  from  18  inches  to 
"7  feet  in  diameter.  It  prefers  a  diy  stony  soil,  and  varies  the 
pleasantness  of  its  appearanee  according  to  the  regular  or 
irregular  shape  of  its  trunk.  Its  branches  generally  shoot 
from  the  top  of  the  main  stem,  and  put  forth  to  some  height 
before  a  leaf  appears.  The  leaves  are  small,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Box,  tufted  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  forming  a  crown,  and 
in  the  distance  appear  like  a  cluster  of  Palms  growing  out  of 
•one  large  stem,  rising  far  above  the  parent  stock  by  which  they 
are  supported." 

Your  readers  and  myself  may  now  form  our  own  conclusions 
on  the  various  opinions  expressed  by  writers  about  the  Bata 
of  New  Zealand. 

The  Myrtle  tribe,  most  gardeners  are  well  aware,  abounds 
in  beautiful  plants ;  and  the  New  Zealand  Metrosiderosrobusta 
is  one  of  these,  with  its  tass^  of  silken  crimson  stamens,  so 
remarkable  foy  having  no  petals,  and  for  the  calyx  falUng  off 
like  a  lid  or  extiBguisher.  This  curious  calyx  is  pushed  off, 
not  being  capable  of  separating  in  ^e  usual  way ;  it  having  all 
its  parts  soldered  together,  as  it  were,  into  a  hard  fleshy  lid. 
"When  it  is  time  for  the  stamens  to  unfold,  they  push  the  calyx 
fio  forcibly  that  it  breaks  awi^  by  its  base  and  drops  off,  leaving 
the  stamens  at  liberty  to  expand  as  fully  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  little  reservoirs  of  the  bark, 
the  leaves,  and  the  floral  envelopes,  gives  these  plants  the 
iragranee  whieh  has  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  bjr  poets  of 
all  ages. 

Endesed  I  send  yon  a  wild  sprig  of  Bata,  I  think  it  is 
If.  lucida.  Branches  of  it  (in  flower)  generally  arrive  in 
■Christehnrch  about  midsummer  from  the  west  coast  of  Canter- 
hnry.  Passengers  by  mail  coach  bring  branches  with  them  on 
account  of  its  beauty  when  in  flower. — WiUiiAM  Swalb,  Avon- 
•Mde  B&tmiic  Garden^  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 


EABLT  KIDNEY  POTATOES. 

Lee's  Hammermnith  Early  Kidney.  —  This  new  valuable 
Potato  is  a  great  unprovement  on  the  old  Ashleaf  variety,  pro- 
dncing  mors  than  double  the  number  of  tubers  at  a  root,  and 
Tery  large,  floury,  and  white  when  cooked,  and  fine  in  flavour. 
It  has  a  much  better  constitution  than  its  parent,  as  it  with- 
stands the  disease.  * 

SamhvnghamEarhf  Kidney  is  also  a  very  productive  variety, 
'Ooming  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  above,  and  yielding 
about  the  same  quantity  at  a  root,  excdlent  in  flavour  and 
floury.  It  also  forces  well,  being  stout  in  the  haulm,  and  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose. 

I  grow  the  old  Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pride,  Lemon  Kidney,  Albion 
Kidney,  and  Badford  Kidney,  but  none  of  them  comes  up  to  the 
above  two  new  varieties  either  in  quantity  or  quality;  the 
latter  is  valuable  for  forcing.  I  have  just  dncovered  one  tuber 
diseaeed  (August  5tfa)  among  seme  Albion  Kidneys,  but  I  have 
aeea  nene  of  the  oUier  sorts  affected  as  yet.  I  grow  a  border 
planted  late  of  what  remaiae  over  of  the  smalleet  tubers  of 
«aeh  vaiiety  for  seed,  as  I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  them  up 
before  they  are  quite  ripe.  I  mean  takmg  them  up  immediately, 
and  intend  to  store  them  away  on  shelves  lathed  and  reared 
upright,  so  that  the  air  may  get  under  them.  There  is  nothing 
more  done  to  them  until  planting-time  oomes  round,  merely 


looking  them  over  to  see  if  any  of  them  are  diseased.— W.  McP., 
The  Gardens,  Snelston  Hall,  near  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETTS  MEETING. 

Tecb  last  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  at 
Burlington  House  in  July,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  H.  T. 
Stainton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President.  Mr.  McLachlan  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  monstrous  individual  of  a  species  of  bee- 
like flies  (Syrphidffi),  possessing  portions  of  the  characters  of 
both  sexes,  taken  at  Black  Park.  Mr.  Weir  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  rare  moth  Agrotera  nemoralis,  taken  at  Abbot's  Wood, 
near  Lewes.  Mr.  T.  JBlackmore  exhibited  an  interesting  instance 
of  insect-instinct,  being  specimens  of  a  gall  found  on  Oaks,  near 
Tangier,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  for  habitaticms  by 
a  sjpeoies  of  ant,  Crematogaster  scutellaris,  Olivier. 

Sir  Sidney  Saunders  com.municated  a  memoir  on  the  habits 
and  economy  of  certain  Hymenopterous  insects  which  nidificate 
in  Briars  in  Corfu,  with  notices  of  the  parasitic  insects  by  whicl^ 
they  are  attacked.  The  insects  themselves  were  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  belonged  to  numerous  genera  and  species  of 
burrowing  aculeate  Hymenoptera.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  a  carious  V?'asp  forming  tne  genus  Baphiglossa,  which  he  had 
suffocated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  whilst  asleep,  showing  the 
remarkable  position  of  the  insect  during  repose,  as  described  in 
the  paper,  the  insect  affixing  itself  by  its  paws  to  a  twig,  and  ex^ 
tending  its  body,  -  back  downwards,  in  a  horiaontal  direction. 
Mr.  Butler  read  a  list  of  the  species  of  Galeodides^  insects  allied 
to  the  Scorpions,  with  descriptions  of  new  species  in  the  British 
Museum. 

STONE  FRUITS  AND  HABD  SOIL. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  while  observing  the  fruit  tree* 
growing  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  many  of  the  villages  through- 
out England,  especially  in  the  sou&evn  districts^  that  the 
firmness  of  the  soil  has  mueh  to  do  with  the  longevity,  hardi- 
neee,  and  fmitfnlBess  of  these  treee,  whorik  are  generally  loaded 
with  fruit  of  very  fair  quality.  There  is  little  attention  given 
in  the  wa^  of  cultivation ;  all  the  training  they  get  is  a  out 
here  and  there  to  prevent  the  yonng  branohea  firom  pulling 
the  old  ones  from  their  fastening.  They  must  have  grown 
apaee  at  some  period,  as  large  breadths  of  mason-work  are 
covered  with  single  trees,  such  as  are  not  met  with  in  many 
gardens.  In  this  locality  (Oxford),  Apricots  have  been  famouB 
for  many  years,  and  groat  crops  have  been  gathered;  and  the 
industrious  villagers  have  often  been  able  to  pay  their  rents 
from  the  old  trees  on  the  ends  of  their  houses.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  me  in  most  cases  that  these  veterans  have  been 
planted  with  very  little  care — ^probably  a  hole  has  beea  made, 
enough  to  twist  the  roots  into,  and  the  soil  replaced  over  them, 
and  rammed  down  as  if  to  form  part  of  a  fleos.  The  hard- 
trodden  gravel  (in  many  cases  causeway  and  paifement),  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  moisture  could  never  reach  the  fibres, 
but  I  suppose  the  fibres  must  travel  to  the  moisttue ;  a  wide 
street  is  generaUy  the  space  where  the  border  should  be.  Other 
trees  have  the  usual  outhouses  standing  over  the  space  where 
the  roots  are  supposed  to  find  their  food.  It  is  evident  there 
must  be  food,  or  where  is  such  fine  foliage  and  hiaoious  fruit 
maaolaetared  ?  Vines  are  met  with  often  grorwing  under  the 
same  cireumstanoeB :  one  on  a  tradesman's  house  in  a  town 
not  far  from  here  is  something  wc»derful  in  its  way — ^the  kind 
is  the  black  Esperione.  I  am  told  that  it  has  preduoed  heavy 
crops  for  many  years  past,  and  this  year  the  basehes  almost 
tonch  one  another.  There  lure  only  a  few  inches  ei  open  space 
between  the  pavement  and  base  ol  the  house<  front  VfklL  The 
pavement  and  causeway  together,  between  the  Vine  and  the 
street,  may  be  12  feet  wide,  yet  this  Vine  luxuriates,  and  sup- 
plies its  owner  with  plenty  of  fruit,  which  is  used  generally  for 
wine-making.  Without  discussing  the  matter  further,  is  there 
anything  we  can  learn  from  these  trees,  which  are  more  pro- 
ductive, of  stronger  constitotion,  and  less  liable  to  disease 
than  the  finest-trained  trees  under  the  case  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  gardeners?  Erom  experience,  I  believe 
that  the  firmness  of  the  soil  prevents  over-luiariant  growth, 
indaeing  the  roots  to  become  a  mass  of  healthy  fibre,  instead  of 
their  sending  out  large  soft  feeders,  drawing-up  large  quantities 
of  water,  which  remains  in  the  branches  tall  the  short  dark 
days  of  winter.  No  fruit-buds  are  matured ;  the  buds  start 
early  into  growth  long  before  they  are  safe  from  frost ;  the 
sap,  which  has  been  flowing  freely,  receives  a  cheek ;  nothing 
is  seen  at  the  time,  but  before  summer  has  advanced  very  far, 
a  large  limb  (perhaps  the  healtfaiest-lookicg  in  the  tree),  dies- 
ofl  suddenly ;  it  is  est  out,,  othev  branches  die-off  in  w  same 
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way,  and  the  poor  tree  is  sadly  deformed.  Cases  similar  to 
this  are  met  with  all  over  the  country,  and  yet  we  have  found 
no  preyentive. 

One  thing  I  would  suggest  to  young  planters  is, — never 
accept  a  tree  which  has  been  often  cut  back  in  the  nurseiy,  or 
one  which  has  not  been  properly  cut.  When  pieces  have  been 
left,  the  branches  are  always  liable  to  die-back  where  these 
pieces  have  been  attached.  When  the  cut  is  clean  and  properly 
done,  the  bark  will  grow  over,  and  the  wound  will  heal-up 
nicely.  When  planting  is  done,  never  use  manure  (except  for 
mulching,  to  keep  out  frost  or  drought) ;  let  all  the  soil,  after 
it  has  been  prepared,  be  made  as  firm  as  a  rammer  can  make 
it, — if  stones  are  plentiful,  so  much  the  better ;  the  soil  may 
be  placed  over  the  roots,«and  made  only  moderately  firm. 
Endeavour  to  get  the  tree  to  start  freely,  and  use  the  knife 
only  where  it  cannot  be  avoided.  When  the  roots  have  run  a 
little,  they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  hard-rammed  soil, 
and  will  throw  out  fibre  in  all  directions,  which  will  cause  the 
tree  to  grow  sturdy,  and  the  young  wood  will  become  very 
hard.  When  any  shoot  takes  the  lead,  and  is  likely  to  mono- 
polise the  whole  growth,  take  off  a  joint  or  two  at  top,  and  a 
number  of  small  shoots  will  spring  up ;  train  them  over  the 
emptv  space,  and  the  foundation  of  a  sound  tree  will  be  formed. 
Avoid  the  use  of  the  knife  in  winter  if  possible,  and  if  root- 
pruning  should  become  necessary,  let  it  be  done  early  in  the 
autumn, — but  examine  the  roots  first  at  one  side,  taJdng  off 
none  except  they  may  be  going  downwards,  or  away  from  heat 
and  air, — replace  the  soil,  or  fresh  loam  instead,  and  ram  it 
as  hard  as  possible  under  the  roots,  and  lay  every  fibre  care- 
fully in  its  place,  and  cover  them  over  as  before.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  tree  thus  treated  will  be  enough  to  check  un- 
neoessary  growth,  and  large  firm  leaves,  plenty  of  natural  fruit- 
spurs,  and  a  hardy  tree,  will  be  the  reward.  The  cutting 
round  the  whole  tree  with  a  spade,  as  some  have  done,  is  reck- 
less and  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 

If  too  rich  soil  should  be  the  cause  of  watery  growth,  lift 
the  tree  and  mix  some  lime  rubbish  in  the  earth ;  ram  it  down, 
and  lay-out  the  roots  over  it,  and  place  6  inches  of  loam  over 
them.  This  should  be  done  as  the  leaves  are  about  to  fall  in 
autumn. 

Speaking  of  the  Vine,  bow  often  do  we  see  promising  young 
rods  beur  well  for  a  few  years,  their  roots  filling  the  porous 
border.  They  begin  to  fall  off:  extra  top-dressing  is  given, 
shanking  goes  on,  red  spider  destroys  the  foliage;  yet  all 
seems  right  at  the  roots.  But  careful  examination  will  show 
that  the  feeders  have  found  their  way  into  a  poor  unhealthy 
subsoil,  and  as  fast  as  fresh  rootlets  are  made  they  die.  The 
fine  rich  border  is  left  behind,  and  all  the  manuring,  watering, 
<fec.,  is  so  much  labour  thrown  away.  The  points  of  the  roots 
are  beyond  help,  so  the  vinery  by  degrees  becomes  a  wreck. 
But  if  Asparagus  beds,  or  a  free  sound  loam,  is  in  the  way  of 
the  roots,  instead  of  unhealthy  stuff,  the  Vines  will  not  only 
remain  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  be  rejuvenated.  The  same 
applies  to  all  trees,  even  to  the  Oak  of  the  forest :  a  tree  may 
grow  luxuriantly  for  years,  and  at  last  begin  to  fail — ^hundreds 
around  me  are  striking  examples.  If  the  cause  was  searched 
after,  the  active  roots  would  he  found  far  from  the  trunk,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  famous  loam  which  had  made  the  gigantic 
tree,  and  struggling  for  an  existence  among  material  foreign  to 
their  nature.  We  should  never  despise  the  lessons  which  old 
trees  in  cottagers'  gardens  teach  us,  but  search  out  the  cause 
of  their  success,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  roots  are  in  their 
natural  element ;  and  the  roots  of  our  own  trees,  which  are 
growing  at  railway  speed,  are  in  unusually  rich  quarters, 
where  they  will  luxuriate  till  they  bring  about  their  own 
destruction.— M.  Tbmple  (in  The  Gardener). 


A  GBUMBLE  ABOUT  ROSES. 
At  a  time  when  so  much  has  been  said  and  done  about  Boses 
it  may  appear  something  like  heresy  to  put  in  a  plea  of  dis- 
content at  the  limited  area  which  the  Bose-growers  of  the 
present  day  seem  to  move  in.  I  confess  making  this  charge 
with  considerable  diffidence,  especially  as  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  well-up  in  this  queen  of  flowers,  and  am  therefore  liable  to 
run  into  error,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  views  I  take  on  the 
matter.  These  may  be  summed-up  into  a  single  complaint 
agunst  Bose-growers,  as  a  whole,  of  running  too  much  in  a 
groove — so  much  so  that,  although  great  improvements  doubt- 
less have  been  made  in  many  varieties,  there  were  as  many 
really  distinct  forms  in  cultivation  fifty  years  ago  as  now,  and 
the  colours  then  to  be  had  have  not  been  multiplied  since. 


For  instance,  the  old  Tuscan  Bose  presented  as  dark  a  tint  of 
a  rich  plum  colour  as  the  best  kinds  to  be  seen  in  ordinary 
stands  at  flower  shows.  The  old  white  Bose  was  quite  as  sweet 
as  more  recent  ones ;  and  if  the  old  Moss  has  been  improved 
in  some  of  its  properties,  it  is  not  all  other  varieties  that  can 
beat  the  old  one.  The  Yellow  Banksian  and  Macartney  seem 
to  be  ignored  altogetiier  by  the  leading  Bose-growers  of  the 
present  day,  and  assuredly  something  more  might  have  been 
done  with  the  latter  two.  The  very  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
those  who  provide  ,us  with  new  varieties  have  been  mostly 
directed  towards  improving  the  size  or  shape  of  individual 
flowers  of  the  kinds  that  bloom  in  greatest  abundance  in  June. 
This  is  all  very  well,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  this ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  other  kinds  should  be  neglected^ 
and  also  why  improvement  should  not  take  another  form. 
The  old  York-and-Lancaster  Bose,  which  now  and  then 
occurs  in  old  places,  carries  a  charm  with  it  which  the  new- 
fashioned  varieties  with  their  unpronounceable  French  names 
fail  to  do ;  for  although  it  may  not  compete  with  the  latter  in 
point  of  form,  the  fact  of  its  being  striped  gives  it  an  import- 
ance which  a  mere  multiplicity  of  petals  all  of  one  hue  would 
fail  to  do.  And  who  can  blame  the  admirer  of  a  striped  Bose^ 
when  in  all  probability  it  is  a  greater  rarity  than  many  thai 
first  made  their  appearance  in  1872  ?  But  wl^  should  not  the^ 
old  York-and-Lancaster  have  its  place  amongst  others  of  its 
family  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  improved,  and  why  are  Bosea 
equalling  it  in  the  regularity  of  its  markings  not  forthcoming 
at  our  Bose  shows,  with  all  the  improvements  which  a  greater 
number  of  petals  and  a  better  form  can  give  ? 

florists  assume  to  accomplish,  or  raUier  to  approach  very 
near  to,  any  standard  of  excellence  that  may  be  laid  down. 
Why,  then,  do  they  not  furnish  us  with  a  good  striped  Bose 
having  less  tendency  to  run  into  self  colours  than  the  York- 
and-Lancaster  Bose  f  There  are  many  penons  not  yet  edu- 
cated to  discern  at  a  glance  the  small  differenoe  there  is  ia 
colour  between  many  of  the  excellent  stands  of  Boses  that  are 
exhibited  for  competition,  but  who  would  be  delighted  were  a 
good  striped  Bose  to  make  its  appearance  amongst  them ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  meritorious  single  variety  might  not  be 
acceptable  now  and  then — not  in  an  exhibition  stand,  perhaps^ 
but  in  a  Bose  bed  or  border.  Single  flowers  of  many  kinds 
are  not  always  to  be  despised.  I  remember  many  years  aga 
having  a  very  pretty  single  Dahlia  for  some  time,  but  I  lost  it. 
i  certainly  do  not  remember  any  single  Bose  of  dwarf  growth 
possessed  of  much  merit,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  one.  Moreover,  might  I  ask  hybridisers  if 
nothing  more  can  be  made  of  the  Yellow  Banksian  ?  Can  its 
beautiful  flowers  not  be  had  later  in  the  season  than  they  now 
are  f  and  if  some  of  their  qualities  cannot  be  transferred  to 
another  variety  ?  also  if  the  Macartney  Bose  cannot  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day?  and  lastly,  if 
hybridising  the  Persian  Yellow  with  the  so-called  Hybrid  Per- 
petual class  cannot  be  accomplished,  so  as  to  give  us  that 
inimitable  colour  which  even  Mar^chal  Niel  in  all  his  glory 
cannot  supply  ? 

Other  complaints  I  have,  but  I  fear  I  have  said  enough  to- 
call  down  the  indignation  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  that  of  many  of  her  votaries ;  but  if  what  I 
have  said  be  the  means  of  directing  attention  to  improvements 
hitherto  neglected,  I  can  willingly  submit  to  any  amount  of 
chastisement  to  which  a  grumbler  at  existing  tmngs  may  be 
exposed.  Certainly,  in  the  matter  of  Boses  it  would  be  better^ 
instead  of  quibbling  over  the  respective  merits  of  new  varieties 
that  may  or  may  not  differ  from  older  ones,  that  some  one 
should  start  on  new  ground  altogether.  Enough  has  been, 
said  to  show  to  Bose-growers  that,  although  they  are  entitled 
to  our  best  thanks  for  what  they  have  done,  they  have  pur- 
sued one  course  long  enough  now  to  satisfy  those  outside  the 
fold,  and  that  hereafter  it  would  be  better  if  they  took  other 
ground. — J.  Bobbon. 


GAEDENING  IN  THE  WEST.— No.  6. 

BECKETT  PARE,  THE  SEAT  OF  YISGOUNT  BABBmaXON,  M.F. 

It  is  a  quaint  old  town  that  of  Shrivenham,  in  whicli 
thatched  cottages  appear  to  outnumber  those  covered  witiL 
slates  and  tiles,  and  rather  picturesque ;  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it  and  the  station  on  the  Great- Western  main  line 
is  Beckett  Park,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  notice. 
Leading  to  it  from  the  village  of  Shrivenham — ^f or  it  is  nothing 
more — we  pursue  a  pleasant  country  road  till  the  park  gates 
are  reached,  respecting  which  we  have  nothing  special  to  re- 
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mark,  save  that  f(fr  years  they  have  been  freely  thrown  open 
on  the  occasion  of  what  is  well  known  in  the  district  as  the 
Great- Western  F3te,  when  the  hundreds  of  workmen  eagaged 
at  the  Swindon  Railway  Works,  with  their  families,  and  many 
more  of  the  employes  besides,  have,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  proprietor,  been  enabled  to  make  it  their  trysting- place. 

The  mansion,  of  which  we  give  a  view  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Trowbridge,  is  stone-built  and  of  modem  con- 
stmction,  with  an  ample  carriage  square  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  which  faces  the  east.  It  is  surrounded  with 
seventeen  acres  of  lawn  dotted  with  choice  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  close  to  it  is  a  lake  crossed  by  several  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  our  engraving.  The  lake  has  no  great  breadth 
in  any  part,  except  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  forming 
a  large  island ;  but  along  its  shores  are  picturesque  walks  more 


than  a  mile  in  'Jength.  Indeed  the  walks  about  the  place  are 
its  great  charm.  There  are  some'  four  milea  of  walks,  much  of 
them  confined  between  Box  hedges  3  feet  high,  and  which  had 
been  much  higher  but  are  now  clipped  down,  and  which,  it  is 
stated,  were  planted  by  Bishop  Beckett.  These  walks  are 
always  shady  and  cool,  and  are  kept  in  admirable  order.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  house  is  a  terrace  wall  covered  with  Roses 
and  Magnolias,  having  standard  Roses  surrounded  with  Mig- 
nonette, and  flower  beds  in  front.  This  is  a  veritable  garden 
of  sweet  odours  in  the  evening ;  and  behind  it  again  we  have 
F61icit6  Perp^tuSe  Rose  hanging  in  loose  but  profuse  clusters 
of  white  blossoms,  accompanied  with  brilliant  Gladioluses  and 
Geraniums.  The  flower  garden  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  man- 
sion ;  it  is  neatly  laid  out  and  effectively  planted,  especially 
the  oblong  centre,  which  has  at  the  outside  two  rows  of  Eche- 
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Teria  seounda  glauoa,  one  on  a  ramp  and  the  other  on  the  flat, 
and  the  space  within  is  filled  up  wiUi  Altemanthera  spathidata 
and  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  while  the  raised  centre  oon- 
sistB  of  Echeverias  and  Altemanthera  magnifica.  The  outer 
beds  are  edged  with  Cerastium  tomentosum,  within  which  are 
planted  in  suooesBion,  according  ta  the  side,  Blue  Bonnet  or 
Purple  King  Verbena,  Flower  of  Spring  or  Bijou  Geranium, 
the  old  Tom  Thumb  scarlet,  and  AureaFloribunda  Calceolaria. 
Altogether  from  20,000  to  30,000  plants,  we  are  informed,  are 
yearly  required  for  this  garden.  There  is  also  a  conservatory 
on  the  same  side  of  the  house,  kept  in  good  order,  and  con- 
taining scarlet  Geraniums  and  Heliotropes  extending  from 
floor  to  roof  on  the  pillars  and  back  wall,  together  with  Tac- 
sonia  moUissima,  Camellias,  Dioksonias  and  other  Ferns. 
We  haye  before  alluded  to  the  stalks  as  being  one  of  the 


most  agreeable  features  of  the  place ;  in  particular  we  would 
notice  an  avenue  witJi  Beech  and  Oak  on  each  side,  along  with 
Yews,  Box,  and  mixed  shrubs ;  a  walk  from  the  terrace  to  the 
ohurch  with  a  Yew  hedge  on  each  side ;  and  in  front  of  where 
the  old  mansion  stood  we  have  clumps  of  Oaks  and  Elms, 
forming  an  avenue  through  which  Uffington  ohHrch  is  seen  in 
the  distance.  From  the  same  side  of  the  park  White  Horse 
Hill  is  plainly  seen,  though  the  figure  of  the  horse,  what- 
ever its  origin,  is  now  by  no  means  clear ;  still,  the  scenery 
is  pretty  in  all  directions,  and  the  park  is  well  studdedjwith 
trees.  We  noticed  an  Oak  15  feet  in  circumference  of,  stem, 
Beeches  with  50  feet  of  clean  stem,  several  fine  Scotch  Firs, 
and  of  other  Conifers  handsome  trees  of  the  Deciduous  Cypress, 
Pinus  Cembra,  Picea  Pinsapo,  and  Silver  Fir. 
The  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  is  about  four  acres  in  extent. 
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of  an  irregalar  fonn,  which  will  be  most  readily  deseribed  as  a 
triangle,  with  its  base  to  the  north  and  its  apex  to  the  south 
out  off ;  there  is  consequently  a  good  length  of  wall  having  a 
south  aspect.  A  length  of  140  feet  is  ooyered  with  a  Peach 
case  7  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  at  back,  and  well  provided  with 
the  means  of  ventilation  by  sashes  opening  outwards  in  front 
«nd  upwards  at  back.  In  front  of  this  are  frames  and  pits 
filled  with  Balsams,  Pelargoniums  for  late  bloom,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  <fto.,  and  which  are  also  used  for  bedding 
plants  and  general  purposes.  In  front  of  the  pits  again  is  a 
raage  of  houses  used  for  growing  Fuchsias,  foreing  Boses, 
Strawberries,  Aa. ;  and  there  is  besides  a  range  of  span-roofed 
houses  87  feet  long  in  three  divisions,  in  which  are  grown 
Orchids,  Pelargoniums  of  all  sections  largely,  various  other 
plants,  and  Cucumbers.  The  vineries  are  only  two  in  number, 
28  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide.  The  earlier  contained  a  splendid 
crop  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  excellent  Muscats.  The  bunches 
colouring  in  the  later  house  also  promised  to  be  fine. 

On  the  walls  Apricots  were  scanty,  Morello  Cherries  abun- 
dant, Passe  Colmar  Pear  on  the  west  wall  an  excellent  crop, 
but  other  kinds  not  so  productive.  Dwarf  Apple  trees  were 
also  bearing  freely,  though  the  soil  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  fruit  trees,  as  at  18  inches  from  the  surface  there  is  a  ferru- 
ginons  sand,  whix^  soon  kills  the  trees  when  the  roots  reach  it. 

Ik  tke  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  slopes 
rapidly  to  the  south.  Globe  Artichokes  are  grown  in  unusual 
plenty,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Asparagus  beds 
are  doable  tlui  distaiee  i^art  that  we  commonly  find.  This 
has  arisen  froB  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener,  having  used  the 
roots  im.  easli  altefaate  bed  for  forcing,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  has  had  mere  tmd  finer  produce  from  those  left  than  from 
dooN*  the  nuatlMr  of  beds  placed  closer  together.  All  the 
othev  svops  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  neatness  and 
ordsf  throughout  were  highly  creditabla  to  Mr.  Smith's 
mi 


ON  THE  UBABI, 

THB  DBADLT  ABBOW-FOIBO!f  OF  THE  ZKBIAN  TMEBIS  IN 

HBXTICT  GUIANA. 

(KmA  I7  DS.B.  Sefeombwi^  >eiora  fh«  AilaWde  PMIowphioa  PiAti^on 

April  lS«h,  I86&] 

{^omiiHMed  from  pttge  69.) 

T>xmsma  my  brotlMi's  stay  amoag  these  tribes  ht  ooanmeaA 
hJmatM  that,  as  aum  hsgredlsnts  tor  the  piSfHratio*  of  the 
poisctt^th^  ussci  sitb«  the  barik  at  Boohaaoa  flmawoasis  or 
Stiyshaas  eoflpsM.  Xhoogh  thdv  peisoB  is  similar  to  that  oi 
the  vari  U  tfaa  Mmosu,  as  ivr  as  eoLam  and  SMMistsMj  is 
coBCWMd,  yet,  as  I  mevfeioMd  hsims,  H  is  a  great  dsal  ialsrior 
innsipesttostraiigth.  When mj  bsothar  s^vmd,  the  Owian— s 
and  Mfd^gkougs  sons  dried  speeiMans  of  StryehBos  tentfwa, 
whish  ha  had  in  his  hssbarmm,  it  nnirinsJ  to  be  quite  unknown 
to  then ;  b«t  ^en  ha  riiowed  th«Bi  the  spMnasBS  of  Bonfaa. 
msB  and  Stzyehnoa  co^BDa  they  hauasdnle^  reeogidsad  ia  it 
the  plaato  used  hj  then  for  tha  pveyaratkm  of  thair  arrow- 
poasaa.  Jm  British  GnaM  tha  prapara(io»  of  the  urari  is 
kwTWs  OTly  to  a  few  trihea.  Yob  Martios,  who  sa^s  the  saase 
of  the  tribas  of  Btaail,  stataa  as  a  eansa  that  those  plaats 
which  aoBtrihuta  moaOy  to  tta  prspanitioB  of  the  daacDy  az- 
traet  certainly  appaaa  speradwal,  wfaieh  is  the  eaiiiaa  that  the 
preparation  of  the  urari  is  only  known  to  certain  tribaa  where 
the  plants  grow.  As  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  con- 
corned,  this  statement  would  not  prove  correct,  as  I  have  fomd 
not  only  the  Strychnos  toxitea  on  the  river  Pomeroon,  hot 
also  another  kind  of  Strychnos  on  the  Barama  and  Waini,  a 
territory  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Warraus,  Caxibees, 
and  Arawaks,  which  tribes  do  not  use  the  arrow-poison,  nor  do 
they  know  anything  of  the  properties  of  the  pljmt.  In  British 
Ouiana  only  those  tribes  which  carry  the  blow-pipe  for  a 
weapon  know  the  use  of  the  urari.  During  my  brother's  stay 
in  Pirara,  in  1837,  he  was  as  little  successful  in  being  present 
at  the  preparation  of  the  poison.  Leaving  the  village  he  asked 
Mr.  Youd,  the  missionary,  to  try  to  persuade  the  preparer  of 
poison  in  the  Canuku  Mountains  to  boil  the  urari  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  communicate  to  him  the  process.  Mr.  Youd  was 
successful  in  persuading  the  poison-preporer  to  boil  the  poison 
in  Pirara,  in  a  hut  erected  for  the  purpoee  in  front  of  the 
misrionary's  house,  which  enabled  Mr.  Youd  to  watch  the 
process.  My  brother  was  again  successful  in  witnessing  the 
preparation  of  the  urari  on  his  third  visit  to  Pirara.  The 
experience  gathered  by  these  witnesRes  agrees  in  every  reflect 
with  that  obtained  by  myself,  which  may  have  its  cause  by 
4fur  seeing  the  preparation  made  by  the  same  xndiridual. 


I  now  make  my  own  observations.  I  found  at  the  Canuku 
Mountains  the  same  renowned  urari  preparer  who  served  my 
brother  as  a  guide  to  the  regions  of  the  Urari  plants,  whom  I 
engaged  also  as  my  guide,  and  under  the  same  difficulties  we 
reached  the  plants,  which  to  my  great  disappointment  showed 
neither  flower  nor  fruit.  We  collected  a  great  quantity  of 
bark  of  the  plants,  as  the  Indian  had  promised  to  prepare, 
after  our  return  to  the  village,  the  urari  in  my  presence.  To 
my  great  consternation  the  old  poison-boiler  tried  to  evade  his 
given  promise,  when  I  reminded  him  of  it  the  next  morning, 
with  fldl  kinds  of  excuses— pretending  to  be  sick,  complaining 
of  headache,  and  wishing  to  put  ofi  the  boiling  for  some  days. 
The  cunning  Indian  knew  too  well  from  experience  that  such 
pretended  refusal  would  secure  him  the  greater  reward,  and  to 
gain  my  purpose  I  had  to  add  to  the  reward  already  promised 
some  more  powder  and  knives.  At  last  my  long-cherished 
wish  to  witness  the  preparation  of  the  urari,  of  which  so  many 
fables  have  been  told  (as  there  always  wiU  be  about  anything 
enveloped  in  a  certain  mystery),  was  to  be  fnlfiUad,  and  I  found 
the  process,  except  a  few  unimportant  esrsmoniea,  as  simple 
as  possible.  The  small  hut,  which  on  my  arrival  in  the  village 
I  supposed  to  be  the  laboratory  of  the  cheBUst,  was  reaOy  the 
Urari  house.  The  Indian  began  first  to  tahs  tha  hark  from 
the  Strychnos  which  we  had  brought  fiozn  tha  Ftamikipang, 
then  produced  the  other  ingredients  irinsh  it  ssiMsrl  he  had 
in  store,  and  separated  the  required  qnantitiisa.  I  an  sorry  to 
say  that  from  the  barks  he  used  berides  the  Stiyshnns,  I  could 
not  ascertain  the  botanical  names  of  thsaa  plants,  which  he 
called  Tarireng,  Wakarimo,  and  Taiaisinu ;  bot  t»  all  appear- 
ances they  also  belonged  to  a  ^Meiea  ci  Strydwos.  When  I 
asked  him  where  they  grew,  he  answered,  far,  far  away  in  the 
mountains;  it  would  take  him  ftva  days  to  go  there.  The 
preparation  of  the  several  ingradSenta  would  ha  nssofiling  to 
the  weight,  as  follows : — Bark  of  Strjchnea  toxitea,  2  lbs. ; 
from  Yakki  (Strychnos  Sehenborghii),  ^  Ih. ;  Arimaru  (Strych- 
nos cogens),  J  lb. ;  Wakariaaa, }  Ik ;  tha  raot  of  Tarirang, 
i  oz. ;  the  root  of  Tarat«mn»  }  onnas;  tha  fleshy  root  of 
Muramu  (Cissaa  spec.) ;  fonr  sasall  pisees  of  wood  of  a  trae  of 
the  spMBsa  of  XMthoiQriM*  saBad  MwBSn. 

Having  fniabed  the  pieparationa»  ha  want  ta  his  fant  and 
latainad  with  a  new  eaithsm  pot  hiilrliiig  abont  four  qasrts, 
and  twa  SBUiDsr  ones,,  abo  qnite  new,  ^lll■■sJ  Kha  a  flat  pan. 
He  want  inte  tha  Urari  hansa  and  pftt  down  tha  tssbsIs.  In 
tha  first  tha  poison  waa  to  ba  boiled,  in  tha  others  it  was  to  be 
sApwssi  to  the  ssn  for  eoodsasntion. '  Tha  gvsnt  strainer  or 
fbnnri,  BMulaoat  ef  Pslai  leaves,  was  siMnsd,  and  ireah  silk- 
graaa  pot  into  it  to  stndn  tha  fluid ;  tte  gxant  bio^  of  wood 
Aaig  int»  tha  gronnd  to  sarva  as  a  mortar,  waa  daanad,  and  in 
it  tiia  ssrveral  ingsacBents  wave  orushed.  Tha  urari  preparer, 
aOsa  hcring  aaraaged  evacything,  bviit  a  heavth  with  three 
stones  and  hrid  the  wood  ready  to  Sght  ttaftre,  and  went  away 
to  letA  (as  I  waa  informed  afterwards^  foalhndnat  eaehanged 
a  stn^  word  wHh  tha  piufaisi  cf  tha  poison,  and  got  afl  the 

iiiiwilMm  from  my  mfanioiis)  tha  uNniibi  to  light  the 

firs,  Ihoogh  there  was  a  bvga  fire  bonring  ckwa  by  us,  but 
wldch  was  of  no  una,  being  l^hted  by  profuM  handa.  Neither 
dare  he  naa  any  water  except  it  be  brought  in  tha  pot  to  be 
need  for  tha  eparation,  as  in  f aet  no  other  iaapIaflMBt  must  be 
used  bnt  snch  as  has  bean  saads  by  thaoo<A ;  neither  must  he 
r  assistanse  fron  any  of  the  inhahttsaita.  Any  ^rans- 
oi  tha  saered  rales  wonU  waXSfj  the  operation  of  the 
In  adfition  to  tiw  fleshy  root  of  tha  Mumani,  he 
crashtd  tha  several  daHforent  kinds  of  barifc,  hot  every  one 
singly,  in  the  mortar,  lighted  the  carefully  piled-up  wood,  and 
then  threw  first  into  the  pot — which  holds  about  seven  quarts, 
and  which  was  filled  with  water — the  bark  of  the  Strychnos 
toxifera.  As  soon  as  the  water  began  to  boil  the  Indian  added 
at  certain  intervals  a  handful  of  the  other  ingredients  except 
the  Muramu  root.  In  doing  so  he  bent  his  head  over  the  pot, 
strongly  Mowing  into  the  mixture,  which  he  ssad  afterwards 
was  adding  eonriderably  to  the  strength  of  the  poison.  Dur- 
ing the  process  he  only  kept  so  much  fire  as  was  necessary  for 
a  slow  boiling,  (yirefnlly  skimming  the  foam  collecting  on  the 
extract.  Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  the  old  man  left 
the  fire  only  for  one  moment — ^keeping  up  the  fire  at  an  equal 
heat.  After  the  Ispse  of  twenty-four  hours  the  extract  became 
thick,  and  was  lessened  by  the  boihng  to  about  a  quart,  and 
had  assumed  the  colour  of  a  strong  deoootion  of  coffee.  The 
old  cook  then  took  the  extract  from  the  fire,  and  poured  it  in 

*  MMMa  is  th»  rtxoDf  biit«r  wood  of  a  in*  of  the  XaathoxylMa.  The 
bark  and  the  root  aie  used  as  an  effaetive  remedjr  agaiiut  syphilitic  adoknesg 
on  the  Bio  Negro,  Amazon,  and  Bio  Bianco. 
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to  the  strainer  aboye  mentioned ;  the  extract  trickling  slowly 
into  another  flat  vessel,  left  the  remainder  in  the  silk  grass. 
After  exposing  Uie  strained  extract  to  the  sou  for  abont  three 
Iftonrs,  he  added  the  slimy  juioe  {xreseed  out  of  the  root  of 
Mnramn  which  had  previoosly  been  soaked  for  a  short  time  in 
the  boiling  poison,  and  then  had  been  pressed  oat.  The  poison 
presented  immediately  a  remarkaUe  flJteration,  cnrdHng  to  a 
jelly-like  substanoe.  After  this  peculiar  process,  he  poured 
the  poison  into  earthen  vessels,  flatter  than  the  ones  before 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  poison  to  a  oon- 
Bistenoe  equal  to  that  of  thick  treacle  by  exposing  it  to  the 
sun.  Af  terwacds  the  poison  wm  poured  into  ifie  peealiar  mqaU 
calabashes  or  small  hall-round  earthen  vessels,  snanufaotared 
only  for  tiu^t  purpose,  whwe  it  will  ultimately  change  to  a 
hmrd  sabstanoe. 

The  third  day  t^  poison  was  ready ;  'Wben  the  cook,  satis- 
fied with  the  produce,  tried  the  strength  of  the  poison  in  my 
presence,  for  which  purpose  he  cau^t  some  lizards.  He 
dipped  the  point  of  a  pin  which  I  gave  him  into  the  black 
treaole-like  sabstanoe,  let  the  poison  get  dry,  a&d  wounded  one 
of  the  lizards  in  one  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  loot,  and  then  let 
it  run.  After  the  lapae  of  sioe  osiBules  the  peculiar  sysiptoms 
of  the  poison  made  ti^ir  i^paarABee,  sod  oae  minute  after 
that  the  slightly  wownded  ammai  was  4ead.  A  aec<md  and 
third  were  woonded  on  the  tails,  when  the  poison  operated  in 
the  same  time,  fie  had  chosen  the  Uzards  for  thetnal,  main- 
taining that  the  operation  of  the  nrari  with  a  warm-blooded 
animal  takes  only  half  the  time  which  is  required  for  a  cold- 
blooded animal.  A  rat  caught  by  a  boy  confirmed  that  asser- 
tion ,  and  died  in  the  fourth  minute ;  a  lowl,  which  I  had  bought 
for  my  dinner,  died  the  thaad  minute.  Each  ef  these  animals 
was  bat  slightly  wotmded.  The  Indians  nwiwtatn  that  the 
poison,  even  if  kept  weU,  and  especially  dry,  will  vecain  its  iife- 
destroying  power  only  two  years.  Should  l^e  poison  lose  its 
power,  they  restore  it  by  adding  a  Httle  juice  of  the  poisonous 
Manihot  root  ^anihot  utilisstma).  After  pouring  some  of 
the  Manihot  jmce  into  a  calabash  containing  the  urari,  they 
dig  it  into  the  ground,  covering  it  with  earth,  and  let  it  ive- 
main  there  for  a  day  and  a  half.  The  M^mihot  jvioe  is  then 
mixed  with  the  poison,  and  it  then  regains  its  former  etrength. 
The  truth  that  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  the  poison  would 
need  a  longer  time  to  take  effect,  I  have  seen  oonfiraied  by  my 
own  experience  with  the  unui  manufaetared  in  my  presence. 
I  brought  some  of  the  urari  with  me  to  Berlin,  and  made 
several  experiments  with  it,  when  I  found  that  it  frequently 
took  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  tenacity 
of  Ufe,  before  death  took  place.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  yet 
a  really  correct  analysis  of  the  poison  has  not  been  made, 
though  the  renowned  chemist,  Pxedassog:  Heinty.,  ef  fiedia, 
hae  spent  a  long  time  to  asoertasn  it. 


A  LuMAB  Baihbow.— (At  9M  pjk  on  Augtiat  4th  the  mooa 
was  nearly  due  south,  andA{q^eared  minsnaJiy  laige  sadMgbt, 
and  the  donds  in  Ahe  north  looked  mM  and  bladk,  when  to 
my  great  deli^  I  s«w  a  portion  of  a  rainbow,  aatd  in  ti  few 
minutes  it  beeame  quite  perfect,  forming  a  semidxcle.  The 
eolouTs  were  not  so  bri^t  as  if  c&nsed  by  the  sun.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  a  lunar  rainbow. — Jijcss  B. 
PocoCK,  Brombrouffh  Hall  Garden^  Cheshire, 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

jaxCBSN  OABnXX. 

As  the  rains  are  very  partial,  it  is  still  necesssary  in  mmy 
localities  to  contuiue  watering  seed  beds  and  reeently-tsans- 
planted  crops.  Keep  the  soil  loose  where  pzactioable ;  give 
timely  thinnings  to  those  crops  that  require  it,  and  water  after- 
wards if  the  soil  is  dry.  The  latest  crops  of  Broccoli  should 
now  be  planted  out  if  not  yet  done.  Another  sowing  of  Cabbage 
may  be  made  about  Ihe  end  of  the  week  to  stand  in  the  seed- 
bed through  the  winter.  A  Isfte  sowing  sometimes  comes  in 
verv  useful ;  also  make  a  sowing  ef  Bed  Dutdi  lor  summer  use. 
ICake  a  sowing  of  CauUfiowera  in  the  end  of  the  week  for 
plants  to  stand  the  winter.  The  Asiatic  is  a  kycge  and  excellent 
sort  for  this  purpose.  Previous  to  earthing-up  Celery  for  the 
first  time,  give  the  trenches  a  thorough  watering,  as  the  plants 
will  not  receive  much  benefit  by  the  application  afterwards. 
The  earthing-up  should  be  carelully  done,  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  being  kept  close  together  at  the  time.  The  lights  may 
be  drawn  on  those  Cucumbers  that  are  in  frames  during  gentle 
showers  of  rain,  but  not  when  it  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  injure 
the  leaves.  (Hther  Gherkins  for  pickling.  Keep  the  crop  of 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  closely  gathered,  for  if  allowed  to  remain 


until  they  are  too  old  for  use  they  do  not  bear  as  they  other- 
wise would.  Sow  largely  of  Lettuce  for  standing  through 
the  winter.  The  Brown  Cos,  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  Green 
Cos,  and  Hardv  Hammersmith  or  Brown  Cos  are  the  best  sorts 
for  sowing  at  this  season.  Plant-out  from  the  late  sowings  for 
autumn  use.  Pull  up  the  OrUons,  and  house  those  that  have 
done  growing.  II  the  main  crops  have  long  necks  the  tops  may 
be  broken  down;  if  not.  there  is  no  advantage  in  doiug  so. 
Make  another  sowing  of  Black  and  White  Spanish  Badishes, 
and  also  ol  the  Tumip-rooted  sorts.  Let  the  forwardest  ol  the 
Tomatoes  be  f  ally  exposed  to  the  sun,  remove  some  of  the  leaves  . 
which  shade  the  fruU.  Keep  all  the  shoots  stopped  as  soon  aa 
there  is  sufOicient  young  fruit  on  the  plants. 

PBUIT   OASDEM. 

Vines  will  now  require  much  attentiqn  where  there  4s  a  pro- 
spect of  ripening  the  fruit.  The  bunches  should  receive  the  final 
thinning,  and  unless  in  the  case  of  small  sorts,  no  more  than 
one  bunch  should  be  left  on  a  shoot.  Remove  all  superfluoua 
wood  in  order  to  throw  as  much  strength  as  possible  mto  the 
fruit.  If  the  ^ur-system  of  pruning  is  adopted  leave  as  many 
shoots  besides  those  in  fruit  as  wUl  be  wanted  next  season; 
shorten  bearing  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  or  to  the 
joint  of  the  fruit  provided  the  leader  is  preserved  and  one  joint 
of  the  lateral  allowed  to  remain.  Pick-  out  a  few  of  the  buds  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  towards  the  points  of  these  shoots,  that  the 
buds  at  their  base  may  be  rendered  more  plump  for  next  season. 
If  the  long  or  succession-rod  system  is  followed,  no  short  shoots 
should  be  left  that  do  not  carry  fruit,  and  these  must  be  kept 
weU  shortened,  so  that  by  removing  all  useless  growtti  and 
plucking-<iut  the  young  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  «u^ 
shoots,  more  strength  and  free  exposure  may  be  ^ven  to  tto 
long  shoots  you  intend  for  bearing  next  year.  Leaving  a  lateral 
with  a  leaf  or  two  attached  has  a  tendency  to  etrengthen  the 
bud  at  the  base,  and  prevents  the  hod  bursting  if  the  stoooc 
should  be  ra&er  prematurely  ahortened ;  but  some  successful 
gardeners  object  altogether  to  the  leai^ng  of  such  lateraJs,  oon^ 
siderim?  that  they  render  the  buds  tiujee-comered  instead  ol 
plump  and  round.  Grafts  should  now  have  their  baadagee 
loosened  and  their  shoots  properly  secured  from  wind,  bee 
that  mUdew  does  not  make  its  Bif^^iXMUse  wi  your  waU  trees. 
As  a  tempouary  nemedy  nothing  is  preferable  to  Ao^wers  of 
sulphur ;  ifmerely  the  points  of  the  shoots  become  affected  out 
them  off  At  once.  Borne  trees  from  their  tender  nature  ape  very 
liAble  to  its  attacks,  but  in  their  ease  its  ravages  aoAy  be  much 
modified  if  not  altogether  removed  by  paying  attention  tokeep- 
iog  the  roots  and  top  of  the  tree  in  an  eqnaiefcateae  respect* 
teB^^enature  and  moisture. 

VLOWB»  oABnmff.  

In  addition  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  eoil  of  tloww-«>e<ui 
it  iSll  also  in  anothe?  sewon  be  advisable  to  Pj'^^^^^'fi^^J 
upon  annuals  for  an  early  spring  displaj,  «»^' ^^o^'f^^fi^^A^ 
p^r  preparation  must  be  made  by  sowCng  a  general  collection 

SfTe  Wrtkinds  towards  the  middle  «»«  SSP*^^^'-^  J?^^ 
spring  theplanting  of  the  beds  is  recommended  to  be  thiciwrttum 

JiuslTandVccordingly,  instead  of  allowing  ow pl«t  to  ev«7 
square  foot,  as  was  the  rule  in  former  years,  two  «re  f^*™*. 
^owergardens  will  now  be  in  their  gi^«**f  * ^]"*yi  "'V^  ^^^ 
means  must  be  taken  to  keep  turf,  gravel,  M^^^gnp^  «*  .*" 
Hnds  in  the  neatest  possible  order,  that  no  ^TS^fi'Jf.SS 
complete  keeping  of  the  whole  mayoccur.  ^^f^^  ^^"'J 
be  picked  off  daily,  and  stray  growths  reduwdwithtn  proper 
limits.  Trailing  aid  climbing  plants  should  be  frequently  gone 
over  to  keep  them  neatly  trained  and  secure  from  ^ugh  wnmds. 
Fot  flie  same  purpose  examine  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  »»*  other 
taU-growing  plants.  Eemove  dead  flowers  from  »»•««»  »^«^- 
courw  thi  production  of  autumn  blooms  in  the  Pe™tu^  by 
^^ng witS  liquid  manure;  and  ^lulchmg theeux^ace^^^^ 
ground  where  practicable.  Commence  the  P'0P»g»^^^  Ej^^ 
fbr  next  season,  in  which  dispatch  with  the  more  *«^;^«J^- 
ffoniums  should  be  urged  to  get  them  established  before  winter- 
Fork  ground  among  Dahlias  slightly,  and  mulch  the  surface 
with  viry  rotten  malnrejwaterplentrfuUy  every  evenm^^^ 

the  weatier  is  dry  take  care  tl^«^t*»«l»*«'*?«[fj':?,!i??*iu'*^^^ 
and  use  every  means  to  entrap  earwigs  and  other  J«»i?.^^^?«^ 
injure  the  flJwers.  Look  over  faded  blooms  of  Finks,  ex^acting 
thl  petals  from  the  pods.  Should  wet  set  in  the  decayed  ret^ 
will  act  prejudidalfy  by  retaining  moisture  «>'»fd  the  lower 
parij,  which  will  cause  rottenness  and  consequent  dtestaructi on 
Rooted  cuttings  of  Pajisies  for  making  up  "*^°^?;1  ^Jf^?^''!^ 
now  beready,%r  nearly  so.  ,  It^ilL^^.'^^'^'lf  "*^!£Llv 
make  beds  lor  their  reception.  In  doing  so  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  wireworms  should  be  caught^  ^^'^^'^^ 'X 
post  should  have  repeated  turnings,  lor  *5'>!?^S?^^iff  5^ 
iteuotive  to  young  Pansies  as  they  are  to  ^amataon  layew. 
Throw  out  the  soil  from  the  Tulip  bed  on  to  the  paths,  so  that 
it  may  sweeten  previously  to  being  returned.  Some  flonste, 
adopt  with  considerable  eoooess  the  plan  of  sowing  ?»  »*M««*«f  * 
seed,  which  alter  having  vegetated  is  mixed  with  ift^  soO^ 
this  is  believed  to  be  the  means  of  bamshing  wirewonns  from 
the  bed. 
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oheenhousb  and  consebyatobt. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  gaiety  in  the  con> 
servatory  a  stock  of  sncceBsion  plants  must  neeesaarily  be  kept 
up ;  any  plants,  therefore,  in  pots  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
grown  quickly  may  now  have  a  shift.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
advisable  to  give  them  a  large  shift  at  this  season,  as  wha  ever 
wood  the  plant  makes  up  to  the  present  shift  must  be  ripened, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  such  free-flowering  plants  as 
bloom  on  the  growing  wood.  As  this  shift  will  have  to  carry 
the  plant  through  the  winter  months  the  drainage  of  the  pots 
should  be  ample ;  when  established,  a  free  open  situation  should 
be  selected  for  the  newly-potted  plants,  in  order  that  any  fresh 
growth  made  may  be  ripened.  Where  valuable  tender  plants 
are  out  of  doors  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  heavy  rains  o£F 
them,  and  if  the  weather  should  become  dull  and  wet  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  removing  them  under  cover  of  glass. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Proceed  with  the  ]propagation  of  all  bedding-out  plants  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  making  choice  of  the  more  difficult 
ones  first,  such  as  Nierembergias,  Lotuses,  and  the  like.  Les- 
<!henaultia8  for  turning  out  next  season  should  now  be  strong 
3>lants ;  give  them  another  shift  if  they  require  it.  Propagate 
tscarlet,  variegated,  and  common  Pelargoniums  as  fast  as  you 
■can  get  cuttings. — ^W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  good  shower  of  rain,  which  will 
jgreatly  assist  our  drooping  flowers.  It  was  entirely  locfd  in  its 
extent,  as  our  next  neighbour  had  scarcely  a  drop,  and  kept  his 
men  at  work  watering  all  day,  and  yet  when  our  rainfall  was 
gauged  there  was  0.68  inch.  The  rain  waa  from  passing  thunder 
ehowers,  and  these  are  generally  local. 

FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  rainfall  to  get  out  all  green  crops. 
We  have  tried  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden  to  grow  Broccoli,  and  have  now  given  it  up.  We 
planted  out  Sprouting  Broccoli  after  the  Early  Potatoes ;  our 
ground  is  generally  in  good  condition,  and  we  do  not  care  to  dig 
it  in  any  way  for  this  crop.  We  filled  up  any  odd  comers  with 
€olewort8,  which  come  in  very  useful  during  the  autumn  months. 
We  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  Peas^  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  and 
Scarlet  Bunners.  In  passing  we  would  again  invite  attention  to 
the  new  Peas  which  have  been  recently  introduced  to  the  public. 
That  standard  variety  Yeitch's  Perfection  is  fully  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  Carter's  G.  F.  Wilson.  It  is  earlier  than  Per- 
fection, the  pods  are,  perhaps,  larger,  it  bears  abundantly,  and 
the  flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  Marrow  Pea.  Laxton'a 
Omega  is  truly  named ;  it  is  the  latest  Pea,  and  very  distinct  in 
character.  It  is  also  a  Marrow  Pea  of  about  the  same  height  as 
G.  F.  Wilson,  2Heet,  and  an  abundant  bearer;  the  pods  and 
peas  are  of  the  deepest  green.  Our  latest  crop  is  looking  re- 
markably well,  and  has  been  much  benefited  by  the  rains.  We 
recommend  the  ground  intended  for  the  latest  crop  of  Peas  not 
to  be  cropped  previously,  and  the  best  preparation  is  to  hoe  the 
ground  over  just  before  drawing  the  drQls ;  the  seed  should 
also  be  trodden-in  quite  firmly. 

Oelery  has  not  succeeded  well  with  us  this  year ;  much  of  the 
earliest  bolted,  and  the  later  sowing,  although  carefully  attended 
io,  does  not  seem  to  grow  freely. 

We  have  planted  out  nearly  all  our  Sirawhwry  plants.  If  a 
fall  crop  is  desired  next  year  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
the  plants  out,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  for  them,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  our  own,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
6-inch  pots  in  some  rich  compost,  where  they  will  grow  im- 
mensely in  three  or  four  weeks.  Should  any  trace  of  red  spider 
Ibe  found  on  the  leaves,  do  not  fail  to  dip  the  plants  as  recom- 
mended last  week. 

Early  Apples  and  Pears. — The  best  are  now  abundant,  and 
make  a  useful  auxiliary  for  the  dessert.  Doyenn6  d'£t6  Pear 
is  over,  but  Jargonelle  is  now  in,  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
Apple  has  a  fine  appearance  on  the  table  when  dished  up  neatiy. 

We  have  no  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden  long  unoccupied  at 
this  time ;  all  spare  ground  is  either  hoed  over  and  planted  with 
green  crops,  or  manured  and  dog  to  be  planted.  Even  if  the 
ground  is  not  required,  it  should  be  dug  over,  or  at  least  cleared 
of  weeds,  and  left  in  a  tidy  condition. 

FRUIT  AND  FOBOINO  H0TT8SS. 

Pine  Apples,— H^nA  is  just  the  weather  for  maturing  the  Pine 
plants  required  for  fruiting  in  the  spring.  The  pots  are  now 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  the  plants  have  made  sturdy  growth. 
The  house  is  aired  freely  in  the  day  and  a  little  air  is  left  on  all 
night ;  while  the  weather  continues  so  warm  no  artificial  heat 
is  applied.  We  are  also  careful  in  regard  to  watering.  The 
Pine  Apple  does  not  require  much  water,  and  when  we  used  to 
fruit  the  plants  in  18  and  16-inch  pots,  once  a-week  was  si^- 
ficient,  but  since  we  have  learned  to  fruit  the  Queens  in  9  and 
10-inch  polai,  and  such  strong-growing  sorts  as  Charlotte  Botiis- 
ohild  in  12-inch,  as  a  matter  of  course  they  require  more  water. 


We  keep  the  succession  houses  shut-up  closely  at  night,  nor  do 
we  give  air  so  freely  in  the  daytime,  and  water  is  kept  con- 
tinually in  the  evaporating-troughs. 

Vineries, — ^In  the  early  houses,  especially  the  Early  Muscat 
house,  the  leaves  have  suffered  much  from  the  recent  hot  sun- 
shine— ^it  seemed  quite  to  crumple  them  up.  We  like  to  see  the 
foliage  remain  on  the  Vines  later  than  this,  but  the  wood  is  well 
ripened,  and  the  buds  are  very  prominent.  The  borders  hav€ 
had  a  good  soaking  of  water,  wnich  will  keep  the  roots  in  a 
healthy  state.  In  the  late  houses  aU  the  varieties  are  approach- 
ing to  ripeness,  and  promise  to  colour  better  than  usual.  We 
cannot  say  why,  but  in  the  earliest  houses  our  Grapes  are  seldom 
surpassed  for  flavour  and  colour,  and  in  the  late  houses  t  e 
flavour  is  as  good,  but  the  Grapes  seldom  colour  well.  We 
looked  over  the  houses,  pinched-back  the  few  lateral  shoots  that 
were  growing,  and  secured  all  heavy  bunches  to  the  wires  with 
a  strong  strand  of  bast.  Through  want  of  attention  to  properly 
securing  the  shoots  to  the  wires,  we  have  seen  bunches  break 
the  fastening  which  attached  the  branch  to  the  wire,  and  its 
falling  weight  snapped  the  branch  quite  off.  We  do  not  keep  a 
too  dry  atmosphere  in  the  vineries  when  the  Grapes  are  ripen- 
ing. Many,  even  professional  gardeners,  will  not  allow  a  drop 
of  water  to  be  sprinkled  on  borders  or  paths,  and  watering  a  few 
plants  in  the  house  is  even  considered  objectionable.  Bear  in 
mind  that  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  even  when  the  Grapes 
are  colouring  is  beneficial  to  the  Vines,  and  it  also  improves  the 
quality  of  Uie  Grapes.  Another  matter  worth  noticing  is  this : 
Many  persons  have  a  notion  that  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
bunches  to  the  sun  in  order  to  finish  them  off  well.  In  the 
case  of  white  Grapes,  when  they  are  nearly  ripe,  exposing  the 
bunches  to  the  sun  causes  them  to  finish-off  a  golden  colour, 
especially  Muscat  df  Alexandria  and  allied  varieties;  Black 
Hamburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  does  best  if  the  bunches  are 
shaded  by  the  leaves.  Only  this  morning  we  looked  into  a 
small  vinery  belonging  to  an  amateur ;  the  house  is  planted  with 
Black  Hamburgh ;  and  what  was  our  surprise  to  see  that  a  num- 
ber of  leaves  had  been  broken  off  and  were  lying  on  the  ground. 
On  inquiring  the  reason  we  were  told  it  was  to  allow  the  sun  to 
get  at  the  bunches.  Now,  we  can  freely  say  our  friend  has  very 
much  injured  his  Vines,  as  they  are  carrying  a  very  heavy  crop, 
and  every  leaf  was  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  Vines,  besides 
which,  exposing  the  bunches  to  the  sun  at  the  time  when  the 
berries  had  just  finished  stoning,  was  a  very  rash  proceeding,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

The  fruit  is  now  ripening,  and  we  shall  have  a  continuous 
supply  of  fruit  until  the  end  of  October  from  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees ;  these  are  making  a  very  vigorous  growth.  We 
have  just  looked  over  the  trees  for  the  last  time,  and  have 
pinched  all  gross  shoots  well  back ;  but  in  doing  this  care  was 
observed  to  cut  back  to  a  leaf  that  had  two  smul  leaves  at  its 
base.  If  the  weak  wood  is  stopped  back  in  August,  probably  all 
the  buds  will  be  flower  buds,  and  there  will  be  no  leader,  so  that 
the  shoot  wiU  die  back  during  the  ensuing  summer.  On  many 
of  the  trees  the  wood  was  so  much  crowded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  thin-out  much  of  it  in  order  to  expose  what  remained  to  the 
air  and  light.  We  finished  picking  the  Early  York  Peach  on 
Saturday.  The  same  day  Lord  Napier  Nectarme  came  in ;  this 
is  one  of  the  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  an  acquisition ;  it  ripened  this  year  with  Hunt's  Tawny, 
and  is  far  superior  to  that  variety  in  flavour,  and  is  not  so  muoh 
subject  to  mildew.  The  true  variety  of  Early  Grosse  Mignonne 
is  a  noble  fruit,  and  nearly  as  early  as  Early  York.  Some  of  the 
Plums  are  also  giving  good  fruit.  Angelina  Burdett  is  ripe,  and 
is  a  well-flavoured  purple  Plum.  A  variety  of  Green  Gage, 
which  we  call  Early  Gage,  has  also  supplied  us  with  very  fine 
fruit. — J.  Douglas. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  BEOEIYED. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Royal  Nurseries,  QYiAiii.—CataXogue  of 
Bulbs  and  other  Flowers,  Boots,  &c. 

Joseph  Vervaene  &  Co.,  Boulevard  Lousbergs,  42,  Ghent. — 
Prix  Courant  pour  187S-74. 

TO   OORRESPONDENT8. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
eorrespondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  se  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  rfc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjectsi  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 
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Books  {J.  8.  T.).— *'  Brltiah  Ferns  '*  by  G.  W.  Johnson,  whioh  may  b«  had 
lot  8«.  fid.,  at  post  free  Horn  onr  offioo  for  St.  9d. 

Pkabs  Diskabsd  (L.  J.  £.)•— The  sUte  in  which  yonr  Pears  are  ii  eanaed 
hj  the  root-proning  of  last  year.  The  roots  have  not  yet  got  into  saffloient 
•etion  to  nonrish  the  tree,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  recent  dry  weather,  has 
produced  the  result.    We  cannot  make  out  the  insect. 

Addbbss  (fiaWiUmt^h).—*' English  Mechanic,'*  Tayistock  Street,  Gorent 
Garden,  London,  W.G. 

Pansibs  (Milliffan  dt  JTfrr).— Unfortunately  thsy  were  too  withered  to 
PASS  an  opinion  upon  them. 

LiQiTiD  TO  DiSTBOT  Wmcdb  (J.  Locfc).— It  wss  hoUing  brine. 

Ap&icot  Tbxbs  Shcddihq  thbib  Lbatbs  (C.  JB.,  Leamington).— We  can- 
joot  account  for  this  in  ai^  way,  except  that  the  trees  are  suilering  from  want 
of  water  at  the  roots.  Will  you  ascertain  if  this  is  the  cause,  and  let  us  know  ? 

AOBICUI.T17BB  or  Ebnt.— We  hare  reeeiTed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Witherspoon 
in  defence  of  his  own  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  Justice  of  which  has  since 
been  contested  by  **I>.,DmI."  Without  ranking  onrseWes  as  supporters  of 
the  opinions  of  the  one  or  the  other,  we  have  suddenly  been  inrolved  in  a  war 
of  north  and  south ;  and  as  peacemakers  are  erer  blessed,  we  hope  here  to  put 
•n  end  to  the  distant  sounds  of  war.  Mr.  Witherspoon  criticised  ratiier 
aharoly,  but  honestly,  the  agriculture  of  that  portion  of  the  ceunty  throng 
whieh  he  passed  on  his  Gladiolus  hunt;  and  "J>.,D«al,"  as  a  "man  of 
Sent,"  stood  forth  boldly  and  on  the  moment,  as  the  men  of  his  county  are 
wont  to  do,  in  defence.  We  shall  merely  insert  the  concluding  words  of  Mr. 
Witherspoon's  letter,  for  their  spirit  is  so  good—"  I  am  ghid  my  impressionb 
of  Kant  were  formed  from  its  poorer  districts ;  and  after  all,  your  readers  may 
possibly  credit  me  with  doing  justice  as  far  as  possible  from  obserration.  On 
the  whole  I  read  with  interest  *J>.,  DeaPa,*  contributions;  and  let  me 
aanm  him  my  strictures  were  written  with  an  eys  to  good,  and  not  to  un- 
usecwsTily  do  injustice  to  the  county  of  Kent,  which  I  still  think— as  seen— 
•8  regards  success  is  foolishly  attempting  the  impossible,  by  competing  with 
inforioz  against  immeasurably  superior  machinery.— Jobbph  WxTmBBSPOOM." 

Twnr  CnouMBBBfl  (B.  IFiUuniM).— Such  ecoentridties  are  not  uncommon. 

Bbanchbs  07  Plxtm  Dtiko  (IT.  a.  JD.).— The  cause  of  the  branches  of  your 
nnm  dying  off  is  from  some  injury  they  hare  reeeiTed,and  this  most  probably 
is  dae  to  frost.  This  injury  may  hare  happened  long  ago,  and  perhaps  in 
•ome  previous  autumn  when  the  tree  was  full  of  sap,  and  a  sudden  and  serere 
frost  has  come  and  laoerated  the  sap  Tessels.  It  is  long  sometimes  before  the 
fainrj  is  apparent,  as  in  your  case,  and  at  others  it  is  immediate.  There  is 
no  remedy. 

PXACH  Trbk  Pbbsbbtino  (A  Bub$criber).—Tbe  best  way  is  to  advertise 
his  ours,  and  as  he  agrees  not  to  be  paid  unless  a  ours  is  effected  there  will  be 
no  reason  to  complain.    If  it  is  successful,  that  result  will  be  his  best  reoom- 


HoLiJBS  {Aberdonien8i9).—'W9  cannot  imagine  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  green  Hollies,  seeing  that  all  the  others  in  the  same  soil  are  doing  well. 
The  eanse  of  the  Apple  trees  which  bloom  so  well  producing  no  fruit,  must  be 
aitributabls  to  spnng  frost  destroying  the  bloom.  If  you  protect  them  at 
that  season,  zio  doubt  yon  will  have  fruit. 

Mabbttz  Stock  roB  Bosbs  (J.  B.  Boyd).— No  doubt  other  stocks  may 
prove  as  good  as  the  Manetti,  but  it  has  proved  so  free-rooting,  hardy,  and  so 
easily  numaged  that  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  easily  surpassed.  The  sorts 
you  mention— Gloire  do  Dijon  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison— would  neither  of 
them  succeed  so  well,  especially  the  latter,  which  in  the  north  of  England  is 
saaily  injured  by  frost;  and  neither  of  them  would  strike  in  nursery  rows  in 
the  open  ground  as  the  Manetti  does.  The  Boss  yon  sent  was  most  probably 
OM^ral  Jacqueminot ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  a  Boss  when  sent  bj 
letter  without  water.  The  colour  fades,  and  the  petals  fall  from  the  Boss  and 
looe  their  character. 

QtroTATiOM  {A  Subteriber  of  Some  7earf).— The  couplet  you  mention  was 
•6rtain]y  misquoted,  but  vour  own  verson  is  also  inoon«ct.  In  "  Hudibras,** 
whsra  it  occurs,  it  reads  thus— 

**  He  that  complies  agsisst  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  sUU.** 

Wbigrt  or  Gbapbs,  fto,  (J.  £ewi«).— The  heaviest  bunch  of  Grapes  on 
TCOord  is  tAat  of  the  Syrian  grown  by  Speechly  at  Welbeck,  which  weighed 
SO  lbs.    We  have  seen  Oucumbers  84  inches  long. 

Nambs  or  Fbutts  (W.  G.).— No.  1  is  not  Bed  Astraohan,  probably  it  ii 
Bad  Wine ;  8  is  Hawthomden. 

Namxs  or  Plahts  (G.  W.  /.).—!,  Galium  eruoiatum;  8,  Stadhys  syl- 
^atica;  4,  Sisymbrium  offldnals;  6,  Lycopsis  arvensis.  (G.  M.  B.).— Pro- 
babtr  Malope  triflda,  but  specimen  very  impwfect.  "  The  Acacia  that  the  order 
of  Freemasons  prise  so  much,"  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  Oan  any  reader 
supply  its  name  ?    (H.).— Galega  oiisntalls.    (B.  £.).— Bhus  Ootinus.    You 


«an  have  the  "  Ootti^  Gardeners'  Dictlonaiy  "  and  Supplement  free  by  post 
iar7f.  2d.  (S«lpam).— BhusGotinus.  The  flowers  are  punle,  but  these  downy 
threads  srs  the  stalks  of  abortive  flowers  elongated.    (Bie«Iey ).— An  Asdepiad 


with  pendulous  polllnia,  but  we  cannot  say  what  from  the  specimen  sent. 
IT.Peanon).—!,  Selaginella  apus;  S,  S.  Kzaussiana. 


FOTJLTBT,  BEE,  AHD  FLQiEOV  OHBOHIOLE. 

SINGLE  BIRDS  AT  SHOWS. 
TTms  Bnbjeot  seemB  to  have  "  exercised"  many  food  people  of 
late,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  all  tne  arguments 
have  been  on  the  side  of  showing  single  hens.  I  say  single 
hens  or  pullets,  because  this  is  what  the  question  really  means ; 
for  we  are  all  a^ed  that  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  have  the  sexes 
aeparately.  Birmingham — old  Birmingham— may  her  shatow 
never  grow  less — ^taught  us  this,  with  many  other  good  things ; 
«nd  her  example  has  been  so  generally  followed,  in  this  one 
particular  at  least,  that  we  may  almost  take  separate  sexes  as 
admittedly  the  best  arrangement  for  most  shows,  at  all  events 
of  much  standing,  which  can  be  devised ;  but,  with  regard  to 
showing  one  hen  or  pullet  by  herself  in  a  pen,  while  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it,  and  I  think  it  may  be  taken  to  be  really 


advisable  in  many  cases,  the  azgument  in  other  cases  does  not 
seem  to  me  so  clear. 

It  is  assumed  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  breed  one  first-class 
pullet  or  hen  than  two,  and  this  is  true,  but  not  to  such  a  great 
extent  as  is  assumed.  If  people  will  learn  to  breed,  they  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  breeding  fair  matches ;  and  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  I  saw  stated  the  other  day,  Uiat  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  are  those  who  rear  their  hundreds  of 
chickens.  Generally  speaking,  a  man  who  oan  breed  one  really 
first-class  pullet  can  breed  two,  and  does ;  still,  two  birds  may 
undoubtedly  be  good,  and  yet  not  a  good  match,  tiioukh  here,  also, 
I  must  remark  that  our  best  judges  have  of  late  e£own  a  wise 
discretion  in  not  laying  so  much  stress  on  mere  matching  as 
they  used  to  do,  but  have  given  prizes  to  ^ood  birds  not  an 
exact  match,  rather  than  to  birds  each  of  which  separately  was 
far  worse,  but  did  match.  I  would  only  wish  to  point  out  that 
if,  by  this  or  any  other  expedient,  winning  were  ever  made  reallv 
easy,  no  one  would  care  about  winning  any  longer.  All  the  talk 
about  putting  peojole  who  do  not  know  how  to  breed  on  a  practi- 
cal "  equality ''  with  those  who  do  comes  to  that.  It  cannot  be 
done,  and  if  it  could,  the  "  fancy  "  and  all  its  charms  would  be 
gone. 

Still,  there  are  advantages  in  holding  out  encouragement  to 
beginners,  and  even  a  "  Snowing-Made-Easv  "  has  its  uses  like 
other  "  Made-Easies."  Then,  again,  early  in  the  year,  even  a  ffood 
breeder  likes  to  keep  all  his  hens  at  home,  and  is  thankful  for 
any  rule  which  only  demands  one  bird  away  from  his  yard  in- 
stead of  two.  This  last  is  to  my  mind  the  strong  point  of  the 
single-hen  system,  for  the  advantage  just  spoken  of  will  to  a 
great  extent  disappear  as  the  plan  becomes  general.  As  it  is, 
the  breeder  who  has  a  good  pair  generally  shows  at  places  where 
|>airs  are  provided,  and  leaves  the  single  hen  for  others.  But 
if  single  hens  become  general  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  first- 
class  birds  go  just  twice  as  far  in  showing,  and  will  compete  at 
many  shows  where  he  now  does  not.  This  is  a  consideration 
which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked ;  but  if  it  be  remem- 
bered, it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  advantages  claimed  for  the 
single-hen  system  depend  on  that  system  being  only  partial,  not 
general. 

As  to  show  proceeds,  my  impression  is  that  advantages  are 
pretty  equally  balanced.  Probably  entries  of  single  hens  are 
somewhat  increased,  but  I  believe,  though  my  belief  is  con- 
trary to  what  I  have  seen  advanced,  that  sales  are  diminished. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  prices  of  single  birds  are  rarely  so  low 
as  half  that  of  pairs,  and  few  people  care  to  buy  a  single  hen  or 
pi^Uet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  X  think  it  will  be  found  that  oom^ 
mission  on  amount  of  sales  on  the  single-hen  plan  has  nearly 
always  fallen  off.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  believe  that  as  to 
show  receipts  there  is  UtUe  choice  either  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  effect^  as  a  "  show," 
there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  one  bird  by  herself  is  infinitely  in- 
ferior. Everyone  nearly  remarked  this  at  the  Crystal  Palace — 
the  birds  looked  dull,  tame,  and  spiritless.  As  a  spectacle  merely 
the  plan  was  an  emphatio  failure :  and  I  can  Bi>eak  from  very 
careful  and  special  note  that  four-fifths  of  the  birds  could  have 
been  matched  in  pairs  of  quite  satisfactory  quality,  while  the 
very  best  ones  almost  without  exception  had  mates. 

My  own  opinion  as  to  the  whole  matter  will  therefore  be 
readily  guessed.  I  think  that  at  shows  where  the  competition 
is  likely  to  be  chiefly  local,  the  single-bird  plan  is  decidedly  the 
best.  Especially  is  this  the  case  during  early  and  spring  months 
when  biros  are  needed  for  their  eggs ;  and  at  such  seasons  even 
shows  of  standing  might  adopt  the  plan  with  benefit  to  the 
amateur  and  to  their  own  entries.  But  at  the  great  shows  of 
the  year,  when  we  all  want  to  see  the  best  that  oan  be  done,  and 
to  compare  notes,  and  to  strive  in  earnest  but  friendly  rivalry, 
I  should  much  regret  to  see  the  system  adopted ;  and  I  Question 
if  it  will  be,  unless  it  be  at  shows  where  mere  number  of  entries 
is  considered  as  the  one  great  object  of  contrivance.  If  it  be  at 
these,  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  Birmingham  will  long  be  able 
to  laugh  at  all  competitors,  for  mere  number  of  entries  does  not 
necessarily  make  the  best  show.— L.  Wbioht. 


PUBLISHING  THE  NAMES  OF  JUDGES. 
We  frequently  see  the  names  of  the  committee,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  of  poultry  societies  attached  to  the  schedule  of 
prizes,  but  seldom  the  name  of  the  judge;  and  if  an  exhibitor 
writes  to  the  secretary  asking  the  name  of  the  ([entleman 
selected  for  that  important  office,  he  will  mostly  receive  a  very 
polite  reply  as  follows: — "A  gentleman  of  experience  is  en- 
gaged, but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you  his  name."  Now,  it 
u  quite  possible  for  him  to  be  a  "  gentleman  of  experience  "  in 
some  matters,  yet  his  knowledge  of  poultry  may  be  very  limited. 
Some  will  say  if  exhibitors  know  who  is  to  be  the  judge  they 
may  tempt  him  with  a  bribe ;  but  I  feel  convinced  the  majori^ 
of  our  JKdges  and  exhibitors  are  men  of  honour,  and  will  not 
stoop  so  low.  There  are,  I  admit,  a  few  exhibitors  who  will  do 
anyuiing  to  win,  but  those  few  will  always  find  out  who  is  to 
juoge,  whether  the  name  be  published  or  not ;  therefore,  to  do 
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jusfcioe  to  ike  hMMst  exhibitor,  tike  names  of  tke  judges  obould 
always  be  made  known,  and  I  am  satisiied  oommitteea  will 
find  it  to  their  iatereet  to  give  pablicity  to  the  matter  in  the 
future. 

Two  of  the  best  breeden  and  exhibitors  in  the  Jdngdom  in- 
formed me  recently  that  they  wonld  not  send  their  bivds  nnleas 
they  knew  who  was  to  be  judge,  for  they  had  ireqoenay  been 
thrown  oat,  even  when  showing  BirmiDgham  oap-wiaaeBS,  by 
some  of  the  moat  mienrahle  specimens.  I  giTe  one  osse  in 
point.  At  a  show  not  two  handced  miXes  from  Tio<>d<m  one  ef 
the  gentlemen  referred  «o  sent  two  of  his  beat  peoe,  both  oi 
them  cup-winners  at  several  of  the  leading  shows.  They  wtb 
placed  first  and  third,  and  a  pair  only  fit  for  the  aplt  was  seooad. 
Ue  asked  the  jndge  why  the  birds  were  Urns  piaeed,  pointing 
ont  the  fflaring  defects  of  the  seoond- prize  pen.  The  jodge 
acknowledged  he  was  wrong,  bat  he  did  not  see  it  thus  whan  he 
awarded  the  prize,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "  Yon  ooght  to  be 
a  better  judge  oi  that  variety  than  myself."  A  few  asiootes 
afterwards  the  owner  of  the  seoond-pnse  pen  made  his  appear- 
ance, and,  not  knowing  the  owner  of  the  first  and  tiiivd-priae 
birds,  acknowledged  to  a  friend  that  he  was  awwrised  and  h^^hly 
delighted  at  winning  a  80«.  prize  with  his  pair  of  birds,  as  he 
only  gave  7«.  ^.  for  them  in  T,«eadnnhaU  Market.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  the  uncertainty  of  tite  awards  aaatle  by  one  of  our 
present  poultry  judges,  fieierriag  to  the  same  judge,  a  Ham- 
burgh-breeder  said,  "  I  kn»w  what  pleases  hk  fancy;  he  noTar 
gives  the  prise  to  the  beat  birds,  but  if  I  knew  any  of  the  north- 
country  judges  am  to  amaaed  tiie  prises  I  always  send  my  beat 
Btnfr,  or  else  I  atand  no  cdunoe.  Last  season  I  visited  a  chow 
in  the  eastern  counties,  wheae  a  Syangled  hen,  worth  ahoat  6*., 
won  the  cup,  and  the  be^  hen  an  the  chws,  ahown  by  Vx. 
Beldon,  was  left  oat  in  the  cold."  In  the  tfaoe  of  the  abevie 
facts  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  eKhibttors  owning  good  birds 
are  detennined  to  keep  them  at  home,  unless  they  know  who  is 
to  officiaite  as  jud^e  ?  I  hiqM  other  ezhibitacs  and  aeovetaaes 
will  give  their  opinion  vpoo.  the  matter.  As  Seontary  of  the 
lif^estoft  Poultry  Boeiety  I  may  say  we  always  have  pohUshed, 
and  intend  to  coaitiaae  pohlifliBng,  the  namea  of  the  iadgefl.— 
L.  Wben. 

A  DISTTNCTTVE  FEATURE    BETWEEN 
BRAHMA6  AND  OTHEfi  FOWLfi. 

THBBiB  is  a  feature  in  the  Brahma  Pootra  fowl  lAiidk  appears 
to  me  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  kinds  tiurt  I  have  notioed 
—viz.,  that  the  oomb  is  placed  entirely  in  advance  of  the  eye. 
A  perpendicular  drawn  through  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye 
win  define  the  poHerior  extremity  of  the  comb  of  the  Brahma, 
whereas  a  perpendicular  between  the  centre  and  the  posterior 
comer  would  define  tiiat  of  the  Cochin,  Dortdng,  Game,  &c., 
they  having  the  comb  running  over  the  eye.  The  Vren^  breeds 
of  fowl  I  do  not  include,  as  tlMir  combs  are  of  quite  another  dis- 
tinctive cfaaraoter. 

The  position  of  the  Brahma's  eomb  to  my  mind  militates 
strongly  against  lAie  idea  of  the  Brahma  ioi/l  being  a  cross  be- 
tween any  of  these  breeds,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  fudging  the 
degree  of  purity  of  a  strain  of  Brahmas  in  a  great  measure  by 
this  character,  other  things  as  per  established  standard  being 
normal.  Further,  I  believe  I  may  say  we  do  not  find  this 
anterior  position  in  any  degree  in  any  cross-breeds  without 
there  havmg  been  an  infusion  of  Brahma  blood-royal  at  some 
time. 

Not  having  seen  this  diaracter  noticed  in  print,  and  it 
being  an  observation  solely  of  my  own,  perhaps  you  will  oblige 
by  publishing  it,  that  I  may  see  what  can  be  said  for  or  against 
it. — J.  B.  GaoxxB,  Malvern  Link. 

[We  thank  you  much  for  yourintereatii]^  query.  It  Ha^  never 
struck  us  before;  but  on  reading  the  above,  we  immediately 
caught  on  two  good  specimena,  one  Bcahma,  one  Cochin,  and 
submitted  them  to  a  close  ezaoiinaUAn.  We  feond,  as  yon 
observe,  a  line  drawn  touching  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  all 
but  cleared  the  comb  and  touched  only  the  bare  extremity  of 
the  point.  We  may  mention  the  bird  was  a  large  and  good 
specimen,  with  a  fully  developed  oomb.  On  submitting  the 
Coohin-China  to  the  same  test,  we  found  a  straight  line  simi- 
larly drawn  divided  the  eomb  as  nearly  as  possiblein  the  centre. 
We  had  no  others  at  hand,  but  we  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
*7^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  breeds.  Being  firm  beiievers  in  the  purity 
of  Brahmas,  we  hail  your  discovery,  not  beeause  it  makes  our 
opinion  stronger— we  did  not  need  that,  hut  because  such  a  fact 
tends  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  will  not  believe  bcciuse 
they  never  have  believed.  We  have  had  them  from  the  begin- 
ning in  large  numbers.  They  come  always  pure,  and  always 
true— no  sports,  no  throwing  bade,  no  varieties  of  oomb,  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  number  of  toes,  no  clean  legs.  From  small 
beginnings  thev  now  form  some  of  the  most  numerous  elasses  at 
all  shows.  Inferior  to  the  Dorking  as  a  table  fowl,  they  are 
equal  to  almost  any,  and  they  have  a  great  virtue,  that  they  are 
as  hardy  as  a  fowl  can  well  be.  They  are  content  in  confine- 
ment, and  we  have  hatched  and  reared  them  in  snow. 


Croas-bied  birds  are  often  described  as  pure  ones,  and  their 
breeders  or  owners  try  to  sell  them  as  such.  The  unfortunate 
purchasers,  breeding  all  sorts  of  oddities,  condemn  the  bseed  as 
"composite."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  diBcoveries  like  the 
above  are  really  valuable. — ^Ens.] 


SEDGEFIELD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thz  poultry  prizes  were  not  such  as  to  induce  any  great 
number  of  entries,  the  amounts  given  being  only  10«.  and  fa.  in 
each  class,  with  a  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show ;  neverthe- 
less some  capital  birds  were  shown.  The  eap  was  won  by  Mr, 
G.  Procter  with  a  grand  pen  of  White  Ooehintj  which  were  in 
condition  in  which  Whites  are  eeldom  seen  at  this  time  ef  (ho 
vear.  The  first-prize  Spanish  were  fair  in  quality,  but  the  rest 
bad,  and  in  Braamae  only  the  winners  were  of  value.  In  Oame 
the  first  were  Brown  Beds  in  very  good  leather  and  good  in 
handling  and  style ;  the  second.  Piles,  a  little  too  heawy  in 
feather,  out  ottierwiee  oenect.  Hamburght  were  mixed  oisasep 
and  the  entries  poor  in  consequence  ;  the  winners  were  t(^rably 
fair  specimens.  The  only  other  birds  at  all  notewordiy  were 
the  first^riae  OrSve-Cceocs  in  the  Vaciety  elase,  and  the  winning 
Game  Bantama  wbieh  were  Black  Beds ;  the  first-priae  ahiokfina, 
the  seeond-^riae  adult  birds. 

The  entries  of  Pigeona  weve  nmnerous,  there  being  itume 
prizes  in  eaoh  class,  wit^  four  silver  cups  for  the  four  sections, 
and  the  birds  were  shovm  singly.  The  Carrier  cooks  were  « 
large  and  good  olsas,  but,  en  the  oontrscy,  the  hens  and  iMth 
classes  of  Pouters  were  only  poor ;  the  cup  for  the  section  was 
awarded  to  a  Carrier  cock.  Almonds  wove  a  nice  class,  the  head, 
beak,  and  eye  ppopertieebeiog  striking.  The  first  prize  want  te 
a  hen,  and  the  seoond  to  a  cock.  Barbs  were  tolerably  geed,  but 
seme  of  the  best  were  rather  out  of  hioom.  Of  Foreign  O  wk  there 
were  but  five  entries ;  the  first  prise  went  to  a  good  Blue,  and  tba 
seoond  to  a  good  White.  Trumpeters  were  poor,  b  at  the  Fantaiia 
— an  extraordinary  class,  carried  off  the  cup.  Jacobins  were  good 
and  numerous,  and  Turbits  also  a  strong  class,  in  which  were 
many  capital  birds.  Bnglish  Owls  were  fair  in  <iuality,  as  also 
were  some  of  the  Dragoons,  while  others  were  inferior.  Mag- 
pies were  exceedio^v  neat  and  small.  The  class  for  Ice  pro- 
doeed  some  good  h&roa,  and  the  winners  wese  of  the  flpaitgled 
variety.  The  Vaxiety  elass  oaotaiaed  seme  geod  Pigeooa,  and 
the  cup  was  carried  off  bv  a  new  variety  termed  the  Whiskered 
Owl— a  rather  plain-faced  bird,  with  a  half -frill  starting  from  the 
shoulder  points,  and  turning  inwards  towards  the  furl  er  nd&%. 

The  Mabbii  claases  were  well  supported,  and  more  partienlarh^ 
in  the  Lqps,  in  which  olass  there  were  twenty-four  entries,  with 
not  one  really  bad  Babbit  among  the  lot,  and  aix  prises  wena 
allowed  to  be  awarded ;  the  first  prize  going  to  a  fine  Blaok-essi- 
wldte  doe,  extra  first  to  a  Black  buck.  The  second  priae  w«a 
taken  b^  a  Grey-and-wfaite  doe,  and  extra  second  by  a  Pawn- 
and-white  doe.  The  third  prizes  were  awarded — one  to  a  Fawn, 
and  the  other  to  a  Blue  doe.  The  Himalayans  were  vezy  good 
in  marking,  and  the  Silver-Greys  in  fur ;  but  the  Angoras  were 
not  in  the  best  order,  though  there  were  aeme  good  sppniaiaiif 
shown. 

It  woull^  be  impossible  to  pioture  a  mmre  suitable  site  for  a 
Show  of  this  description  than  are  the  grounds  adjoining  Hard> 
wicke  Hall ;  the  heavy  timber  serving  to  protect  from  the  raf»- 
of  the  sun,  and  forming  a  weloome  ahade,  while  the  soeneryia 
sufficient  to  repay  the  visitor  without  other  attcactiona.  We 
published  the  awards  last  week. 


OEMSKIRK  AND  SOUTHPOBT  POULTET  SHOW. 
Thib  was  held  on  the  6th  inat.,  whan  the  following 


DoBKnoa.— ColoairwC.-:-!,  J.  i 
HoraabT. 
Lirthom; 

DoBusro*.- ^.      .  _  ^  ^.  «««-„««.     ,^.  ...  ,,^« 

Ckiektn$,-l,  E.  Wil  Umt,  aenllys,  B««rriew.    8,  J.  Hobinson. 

Oochi!»-China.— Btt^.-L  a,  and  Cup.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Haaoheflter.  he,  T. 
^^It^  OBnitiBk.  OhUktma.-l  and  he,  O.  8idg«r.kok.  Byddleadcn,  Barley. 
2,  W.  A.  Taylor.  ' 

CooHiK^HiMA.-PartrWa«  or  Otmim.— 1,  T.  Steatofa.  9.  W.  A.  Taylor,  he.  T. 
Stretoh ;  T.  Atpden,  Church    Chiekeiu.—l,  W.  A..  Taylor,  a  and  he,  0.  Sidffwiek. 

BiuRMA  PouTaA.— )OcrJc.~l  aad  2,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  t(.  r  '  ~       '"  "  '  ■  ^ 


-- — ----____    __,.„.> — ^--,  . «.»^  ».. —.—»..    Chickens,— l,i, 

and  ^,  J.  H.  Piokles,  Birkdale. 

ton.    0«cfc«n«.-LT.A.Deao.«Carden.    ij.Watfs.  "w— •,  ^-o^ig 

B^AHMH^-l,  A.  Wiik'ttsoo,  4BaHey.  f ,  J.  Powell,  Bradford,  he,  H.  BeMaa. 
Biiuday ;  Poraaaa  ft fludaU,  JtoarteziatelL  ■Ohiekeiu.-^l,  J.  Laemia^.  BaaoigUau. 
a(%  H.  Baidon. 

Ham Buaaea.— 0obr<«paii9l«d.— 1,  G.  ft  J.  Back  voHh,  Charoh.   a.  J.  ¥nMnaw_ 
he,  H.  Baidon.    8Uv9r-«panfled.^l  and  B.  J.  Bobiaaon.    he,  H  Beldon. 
_«AiEB.-l  aad  Cap,  V.  W.  Briarley.  Mid41e(on.    %  T.  P.  Lyon.  Uwnoal. 
Okiekene  -1  aad  a,  &.  Paet,  Ora^kirk.    he.  T.  P  Lyon;  UveiwooL 

Bantams.  —  Game  —  1  and  9.  T.  Sharpies,  BawtaostaU.  Ac,  G.  Uanlaa. 
Warertraa.  Any  other  varUtif. -1,11.  B.  Smrth.  Pfaaion.  «,  B.,H.  WaWan^ 
BAWtensUlL   *o.  W.  A.  Taylor.  ^ 

ANr  oTBsx  VAaiaxy. -1  aad  8.  H.  Baidon.    he,  W.  A.  Taylor. 
_G««g«.— 1  and  a.  J    Walker.  Bochdale.    he,  Capt  L   Anyon.  Chorley :  T. 
Harrison;  S.  H.  6to  4,  Pfeaton.     ao$Ufi^.  —  l,  W.  Paaay.  Prastoo.    t.  T. 

TusKars.— 1.  J.  Walker.   9.  J.  BrocAwell.  Wiaan. 

Docks.- Jyl««er»rif.—1  and  a,  J.  Walkw.   he,  JTEoblnson,  Garstang.   3ouetu 
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-— l«>-I7nwort]i.La4rt6ii.N«wtoiv-1e.Wi1]owB.   9,  T.  Wakefl«Id,  Jolbonis.   he, 
J.  Wftlkar;  W.  Fomy;  S.  H.  Stott;  R.  Gladstone,  Jan.,  Conrthey. 

PiasONS. 

lPMTTBBS.-Cocfe-l,  T.O.  Clinning,  Birkdale.  S  and  8,W.  Ball*  Sonfhport 
Bens— I,  T..0.  Clinning. 

CtaBaR3.—Coek.—l  and  Onp.  J.  Sttnlej,  Blaokbnm.  2.  H.  Tardley.  Bix^ 
miMham.  8,  T.  H  Streteh,  Ormskirk.  he^  J.  Stanley;  T.  H.  Streteh.  Ben.— 
1*  J.  B.  BaoUey.  Anghto't.  2.  B.  C.  stretoh,  Ormikirk.  Young,— I,  A.  Billyeald, 
Ifottini^ham.    8.  G.  Daokworth.  Wavertree.    8,  £  C.  Streteh. 

Babbs.— 1  and  a.  J.  Fieldiag.  j an. ,  Booh^le.    8  and  he,  J.  Stanley,  Blaokbnrn. 

I>9Aaoom.—Blue  or  Silver.— I,  3,  and  Cap,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead.  8,  J.  B. 
^KcUey.  he,  F,  Graham;  E.  0.  Stretch,  Ormikirk:  W.  Gamon,  Chester. 
Jti^  other  eolour.—h  2,  and  ).  F.  Grahim.    he,  W.  J.  Mitohell.  Birmingham. 

I'uacBLBRB— 9Aori-/aeed.— 1  and 8,  J.  Fielding.  Jna.  8, C.  Daokworth.  he,  H. 
Tardley.    Longfaeed.—l,  J.  Wai-ts.   2.  B.  C.  Streteh.    8,  0.  B.  Daokworth. 

OwiA.—Foreiqn.—l,  2.  and  8,  J.  Fielding,  jan.  Sngli'h.-l  and  8,  J.  B. 
Boekley.   2,  P.  Unsworih,  Lawton. 

j4COBiN8.~l,  H.  Yardley.   2  J.  Stanler.   8.  F.  L.  Denny,  Sonthport. 

TvsBiTS.— 1  and  2,  J.  Fielding,  jan.    8,  J.  Watts,  Birtalngham. 

Fantaiu.— 1  and  2.  J.  F.  Loversedge,  Newark. 

Amw  mKPi.— Short  faced.— 1  and  Cup,  M.  Hackforth.  Croston.  2,  J.  Stanley. 
&  A.  Jnatlee.  ft<9,  W.  Gamon,  Thester.  Longfaeed,—!,  A.  Jnslictf;  2,  R. 
White,  Manehester.   8  and  he,  E.  Aahton,  Ormskirk. 

^iiY  oTBBa  VABxaTT.— 1,  H.  Tardley.  2,  Famesa  A  aadall,  BKWteMfaOl.  8, 
R.  White. 

JjTDQ^B.— Poultry  :  Mr.  R.  Teeba^,  Folwood,  Preston ;  Mr. 
J.  Hin<UK>n,  Liyerpool.  Pigeons :  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  and  Mr.  J.  O. 
Wakesoa. 

NEATH  POULTBT  SHOW. 

The  meeting  of  the  Neatb  Association  was  held  on  the  7th 
and  8th  inst.,  in  a  large  suitable  field  lent  by  the  Corporation. 
The  pens  were  Billett's,  of  Southampton,  and  were  well  ar- 
ranged against  the  fences,  and  the  only  point  to  which  we  would 
take  exception  was  that  the  bottoms  were  covered  with  straw, 
which  answers  no  good  purpose. 

The  Dorkings  were  a  good  class  for  the  ^me  of  yeas;  the 
prises  went  to  Bark  Greys.  Buff  Coehina  were  adso  good, 
and  the  oup  was  awarded  to  the  first-prize  winners,  a  capital 
Ben ;  the  second-prize  pen  in  the  same  class  contained  a  good 
Aen  but  avery  small  cock,  though  nice  in  colour.  The  Partridge 
and  other  Coloured  Cochins  were  very  poor,  and  although  there 
were  some  good  and  large  Dark  BrahmaSf  yet  they  were  mostly 
in  bad  featner,  the  Light  variety  showing  little  improvement 
in  that  respect.  Only  the  first-prize  Spanish  were  worthy  of 
notice.  Of  the  Golden  HamburghSj  Gold- spangled  were  first 
and  cup  for  the  section,  and  Golden-pencilled  second  and  third. 
In  the  Silvers  a  pair  of  good  Spangled  were  first,  and  Pencilled 
ehiclnns  second.  Among  Polands  a  neat  pair  of  White-crested 
Blacks  stood  first,  and  Silvers  second.  Of  Oame,  only  the  first- 
priae  pair  were  good,  but  these  were  awarded  the  section  cup, 
and  were  Brown-breasted  Beds  of  rare  merit.  In  Game  Bantams 
the  first  and  second-prize  birds  were  Blackrbreasted  Beds ;  the 
first  adult  as  good  as  can  be  wished  for,  and  the  second  chickens 
of  this  year.  In  the  Variety  class,  Crdve-CcBurs.were  first,  and 
lia  F15che  second. 

There  were  two  classes  for  chickens,  the  first  for  Cochins, 
Dorkings,  and  Spanish.  The  first  prize,  and  the  cup  for  the 
two  classes,  were  carried  ofif  by  a  grand  pen  of  Partridge 
Cochins ;  the  second  prize  went  to  excellent  Buff  Cochins,  and 
the  third  to  Black  Spanish.  In  the  class  for  Any  other  variety 
of  chickens  were  also  some  very  promising  pens,  particularly 
the  pair  of  Light  Brahmas  which  won  the  first  pnze,  and  the 
'pen  of  Dai^  birds  of  that  variety  which  won  the  second  prize. 
The  third-prize  Duckwing  Game  were  capital  in  colour  and  style, 
but  slightly  duck-heeled.  An  extia  tMra  prize  wb»  awarded  to 
Cr^ve-CoBurs. 

Bouen  Ducks  were  very  good,  but  the  Aylesbuirs  were  some- 
thing wonderful  in  size,  condition,  and  colour  of  beak ;  and  the 
cup  for  the  aquatic  birds  and  Turkeys  was  awarded  in  this 
«laae.  In  the  Variety  class  of  Ducks  was  a  neat  pen  of  Black 
Bast  Indian.  Only  one  pen  of  Oeese  was  shown,  and  these 
were  Toulouse,  but  there  were  three  pens  of  Turkeys  of  great 
size  and  in  good  order. 

Of  Pigeons  the  Carriers  were  very  poor,  in  fact  little  more 
flna  Dragoons,  but  all  the  Pouters  were  mentioned,  the  first  and 
•econd  prizewinners  being  White,  in  grand  show,  and  long  in 
fimb  and  feather.  Only  one  pair  of  Tumblers  was  exhibited, 
and  the  Jacobins  were  very  poor.  The  winning  Fantails  were 
Krdtf  of  tills  year,  good  in  carriage  and  stvle  of  tail,  and  the  cup 
for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  the  first-prize  pen. 
^ujis  were  good ;  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  nestlings,  and  the 
second  by  old  birds.  Barbs  were  of  ordinary  merit,  the  first 
were  Yellows  and  the  second  Beds,  no  others  being  worthy  of 
notice  with  the  exception  of  the  winners  of  the  first  prize  in  the 
Variety  class,  which  were  Silver  Bunts  of  great  size. 

Among  the  Canaries  were  some  neat  birds;  the  first  prize 
went  to  a  Crested  Jonque  Norwich,  the  second  to  a  first-feather 
Butch,  and  the  third  to  a  common  Yellow.  An  aviary  of  wild 
birds  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

]><naivoB.— 1,  B.  Tireadwell,  Tring.  2,  W.  Beraa.  Swaaiea.  8.  B.  Feast, 
gw— sea.    ke,  W.  Beran :  C  Harris,  Neath ;  B  Leyshon,  Bridgend. 

eooKVX-OantAM.—Bnff  and  Oinnamon.—l  and  Cap,  T.  A.  Dean.  Bfarden.  2, 
<L  Bloodwoflth.  GbaltMiliam  (Baff).  8,  S.  B.  Baina,  8t  Day  (Baff)  to.  H. 
FaastlBoff).  e,  0.  R.  Glorer,  Swansea.  Any  other  vatrietu—l,  B.  P.  Bidder, 
WaMmeeireh  (Partridffe).  I,  J.  H.  Watktas,  Hereford.  8,  D.  HatchhiB,  Peneoed. 

BiuMUi  PiMsaa.-£ar£-l.  H.  B.  MarreU,  Gaemawr,  Olyro  (Dark).   2,  T.  H. 


Williams,  Bfeoon.   8,  B.  P.  Bidder,    he,  W.  Beyaau   LigM.—!,  T.  A.  Dean.   S, 
Rev  N.  J.  Bidiey,  Newbory.   8.  H.  Feast   e,  H.  Stnddy,  Ashdale. 

SpANTSH.— 1,  H.  Feast.   2,  T.  Aoe,  Ystalyfera. 

"ELMMBvaaus.—Oolden-penoiUed  and  Itpangled,—^,  Cop,  and  2,  Mrs.  Bolls, 
Honroonth.  8,  C.  Blood  worth  he,  H.  Moore,  Weston-super-Mare ;  Mrs.  H. 
Feast :  Mrs.  E.  Feast ;  J.  F.  Daries,  Neath,  o.  C.  Baoklaad.  Swansea.  Silver- 
peneilled  and  8pangled.—l,  Mrs.  Molls.  2,  J.  M'ConneU,  Hereford.  8,  Mrs.  B. 
Feast,    he,  Mrs.  R  Feast,   e,  —  Parrah,  Meath. 

P<  >i^iiDs.— 1,  B.  Jonas.  Neath.    2,  O.  Bloodworth.    8.  Mrs.  H.  Feast. 

Gamb.— 1  and  Cap,  H.  E.  Martin,  Fakenham.  8,  A.  Feast,  e,  T.  Beeoe, 
Llandaff:  J.Lewis,Neatii. 

Gavb  Bahtaxs.— 1  and  8,  A.  Ashley,  Woreestsr.  2.  S.  WIngfleld,  Woreester. 
he,  H.  P.  Price.  Breoon. 

Bantams.— il»y  other  variety  —1,  A.  Feast. 

Amy  otbjik  Dutinot  Vabibty.— 1,  J.  Bobinaon,.  Garvtang  (CMTe-CoBor).  2, 
Bey.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbary.  8,  A.  Feast,  he,  Kra.  £.  Feast,  e.  F.  J.  Gibbins, 
Meath  (Chinese). 

Cochins,  Doaxxiros.  amd  Spanish.— CM«Ac0ns.—l.  Cop,  and  e,  P.  Charles, 
Neath  (Partridge  Coohins).  2,  G.  Bloodworth  (Baff)«  8,  A.  T.  Walters,  Kid- 
well  v(Blaok  Bpanisb).  he,  W.  ReTsn  (Dorkings):  D.  Lane,  Hardwick  (BofT 
Cochins) ;  0.  B.  Cresswell.  Bagehot  (Silver-Grey  Dorkings). 

Any  othbb  Vambty.— OkieleeiM  — 1,  T.  A.  Dean.  2,0.  B.  CreesweiL  Early 
Wood,  Bagshot.  Extra  2,  J.  Carr.  Hafbd.  Swansea.  8,  D.  W.  J.  Thomas,  Brecon. 
Bxtra  8,  A.  Feast,  Swanitea.  vhe,  Mrs.  H.  ittoddy,  Aakdale,  Harerfordwestt  W. 
Morris,  Hereford ;  J.  F.  Dayiea,  Neath,  he,  Mrs.  H.  Staddy;  W.  Harris  (2);  J. 
Carr.    c,  J.  F.  Daviea.  _  _    ^         «   ,  « 

DocKS.-Bott«n.— 1,  J.  J.  Lewis.  Brecon.  2,  8.  H,  Sto^  Preston.  8,  J.  R. 
Paraoiore,  Neath,  he,  MtSw  Rioharja,  Brecon ;  yf,  W.  Gnnniek,  Brecon. 
J9leitbury.—l  and  Cap.  T.  ToraUnaon,  Laneabhire.  2.  3.  R.  Hams,  8t  Day. 
Cornwall.  8,  Mrs.  E.  Feast.  Swansea,  he.  Mrs.  H.  Staddy;  Mrs.  H.  Feast, 
Any  other  variety.— I,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Wealh.  2,  Mrs.  B.  Feast.  8,  H.  Cothbertson. 
Peofhiewtyn. 

G*B8B.— 1,  Mrs.  H.  Stnddy.  ,   _^ 

T0RKBYS.—I,  Mrs.  H.  Staddy.   2,'ReT.  N.  J.  BMtoy.   8,  Mrs..  Lawls. 

SuhLito  Ci.A9s.-l,  D.  J.  Khys,  Neatk.  2,  W.  Hania.  8,  Mrs.  B.  Morgan. 
he,  A.  E.  Thomas.  .   ,.    ^  ^ 

DncKSw— I,  J.  B.  Paraasore;  2,  W.  W.  Cnnaiefc  (Bonan).  8,  J.  F.  Daries 
(Aylesbury).  «,^„rv»a 

PIGB0N8. 

Garbtbbs.— 1^.  R.  Spencer,  Hereford.   2,  W.  Mentean,  SwauMa. 

PouTBaa.— 1,W.  H.TomUason,  Newark-nn-TreBt.  2.  H.  Yardley,  Birmiafl- 
ham.    he,  P.  R.  Spencer ;  T.  A.  Dean,  Maraden.    c,  P.  B.  Spenoer. 

TCMBLBBS  (Hhort-faeed).— 1,  H.  Yardley. 

Jaoobkns.— 1,  H.  P.  Price,  Brecon.   2.  W.  G.  DaTlee,B 

Fantails.— 1,  Chip,  and  2,  W.  11.  Tomlinson.    ho,  W.  ] 

Nuns.— 1  and  2.  T.  A.  Dean.  Hereford. 

Barbs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  W.  H.  TomlinBon. 

Antwbrps.- 1,  H.  Yardley.  __       ..        «     ^ 

TcBBiTB  OB  Owi<s.-l,  H.  Tardley  (Owls).    2^  J.  Groote,  HeaTifcree,  Exeter 

FlyihVtomblbbs  (pen  of  not  less  than  six).— 1,P.  Ghaiias,  Neath.  2,  J. 
Westren,  Neath,   e,  W.  M.  Dayles.  Neath.  _      ^    ^       ^ ,«     *  » • 

Any  othbb  Vabibty.-I.  Mr..  H.  Studily,  Ashdsle,  Marsifordwest  (Rants). 
2,  P.  B.  SpeneeK  (Trampeters).   kc,  W.  G.  DaYlasi 


OiNABT.— T,  B.  P.  BUder,  Waanestreh.  3,  E.  Spaonai 
Baylis,  Neath,  he,  A.  Shepherdson,  Neath ;  B.  Bosi  I 
Naath  (4U  B.  P.  Bidder.   0,  S.  Daniel. 


S.D'aa2el> 


HOBNINGLOW  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Tare  Show  was  held  on  the  8th  and  9fch  inst.,  at  Bnrton-on- 
Trent,  and  proved  unexceptionally  good.  The  arrangements 
were  of  a  very  superior  character,  the  method  adopted  for  the 
staging  of  the  poultry  being  alike  unique  and  satisfactory.  As 
rapidly  as  possible  the  staging  was  completed  by  the^  simple 
plan  of  turning  on  end  a  number  of  empty  ale  casks,  and  then 

Placing  planking  on  them  to  receive  the  pens,  supplied  by 
'umer,  of  Sheffield.  The  casks  proved  to  be  a  foundation  in- 
comparablv  secure,  and  the  erection  was  completed  with  almost 
inconceivable  rapidity.  Such  a  hint  to  committees,  if  pressed 
for  tfme,  may  be  useful.  Another  point  in  the  management  is 
quite  worthy  of  note — viz.,  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  birds 
reaching  their  owners  on  the  Saturday  evening,  they  were  care- 
fully retained  and  attended  to  during  the  Sunday,  and  sent 
away  by  the  earliest  trains  on  the  Monday  morning.  Excursion 
trains  from  distant  localities  brought  together  an  immense 
number  of  visitors,  and  this,  with  the  fact  that  a  popular  candi- 
date for  the  district  was  simultaneously  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, lent  much  excitement  to  the  doings  of  the  day,  and  made 
the  Show  an  extraordinarily  pa3ring  one.  It  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  revise  the  prize  schedule  for  future  shows,  as 
neither  Ducks,  Oeese,  nor  Turkeys  had  any  place  on  the 
prize  list,  prdving  the  only  drawback  to  an  otherwise  excellent 
Exhibition.  ,     _     ,       ,    , 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  Show  was  the  Hamburgh  classes, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  John  Bollinson,  Mr.  Henry  Beldon, 
and  a  few  others  of  high  repute  for  these  breeds,  making  prize- 
winning  "  a  far  harder  job  than  anticipated."  Such  a  collection 
of  the  grandest  pens  in  the  kingdom  formed  a  Hamburgh  show 
that  once  seen  could  never  be  forgotten.  Among  other  objects 
of  especial  interest  were  the  well- grown  chickens  of  most  of  the 
larger  breeds  of  poultry,  that  were  brouffht  to  the  show-pen  in 
most  creditable  condition.  Cochins  and  Dorkings  were  very 
fine,  though,  as  most  persons  would  anticipate,  maxiy  of  the 
adults  were  much  out  of  plumage.  The  Golden  and  Silver- 
spangled  PoUmds  proved  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  visitors, 
being  represented  by  some  of  Mr.  BelOon's  best  specimens; 
there  were  also  some  very  fine  Malays,  Silky  fowls,  and  Leg- 
horns. Some  very  good  G-ame  Bantam  chickens  were  shown, 
but  as  yet  too  young  for  exhibition. 

The  most  perfect  order  and  good  humour  prevailed  among 
the  crowds  of  viaiton  who  attended,  and  the  weather  was  as 
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propitious  as  even  the  most  anxious  committeeman  could  iiave 
deBired. 

DoRKiNOB.— 1,  J.  White,  Wsrlaby,  Northallerton.  3,  Rer.  E.  Bartnim,  Berk' 
hampetead.  8,  H.  Yardley.  Binnlngham.  fte,  J.  Watu,  Birmingham,  e,  E.  J. 
Draper,  Barton-oa-1'rent ;  J.  Tyler, Xooghb  iroaKh. 

Cocbih-Cmiha.— Buff.— i  and  he,  Mrs.  AUitupp,  Worcester.  9,  H.  Yardley* 
8,  H.  Tomlinson,  Birmingham,  e,  J.  Ward,  A«hbt-de-la-Zoaoh.  Any  other 
variety,—!,  H.  Beldon,  Goiutook.  a,  S.  U.  Tamer,  8heffleid.  8,  K.  S.  S.  Wood- 
gate,  I'embary.    he,  M.  M.  Cashmore,  '^heepshed. 

Bbahmas.— IMrfe.-!,  J.  F.  Smith,  Sheffield.  2,  B.  Kendrlok,  Jan.,  Lichfield. 
8,  H.  Beldon.  ^,  J.  Watts ;  Dr.  Holmes,  Chebterfleid.  XiyAt.—l,  H.  Beldon. 
8,  J.  Mitchell,  Moseley,  Birmingham.  8,  A.  U.  Worthington,  Barton-on-Trent. 
he.  B.  Kendrick.  Jon. 

SPAMisH  — Black.— I,  H.  Beldon.  S,  Pickering  ft  Duggleby,  Driffield.  8,  Mrs. 
Allsopp.    he,  H.  F.  Cooper,  Walsall. 

Qams.— BZocfe  Bed  —1,  K.  Ashley.  Nantwieh.  8.  Dake  of  Satherland.  Tren- 
thamHalL  8,  E.  Wright,  Homloglow.  Ae,  J.  Mason.  Worcester:  £.  Wright. 
Brown  Red.— I,  J.  Olassbroek,  Barton-on-Trent.  8  and  8,  E.  Bell,  Barion-on- 
Trent.  he,  B.  Ashley.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  E.  Bell.  8,  B.  Ashley.  8,  E.  Win- 
wood,  Worcester. 

B.AUiiVRaaB.—aolden^pangled,—l,J.  Bo11inson.IilndleT,Otley.  9.  H.  Beldon. 
8,  O.  Dawes,  Bnrton-on-Trent.  he,  J.  Bollinson  (8);  Duke  of  Sutherland;  EL 
Feast,  Swansea ;  T.  Walker.  Denton.  e,J.  Ward;  8.  W.  Hallam,  Whitwiok. 
Lictoester.  8iloer-8panaled.—l  and  8,  J.  Bollinson.  S,  H.  Beldon.  he.  Dake  of 
Satherland ;  A.  Sinclair,  Barton-on-Trent ;  G.  Henson.  Borton-on-Trent.  e,  Qt. 
Boote,  Barton-on-Trent ;  H.  Feast. 

KkuavaoKs.—aoldenrpeneiUed.—l  and  B.  H.  Beldon.  8  and  e,  J.  Rollinson. 
^,  Dake  of  Satherland;  H.  Feast.  dilver-peneiUed,—!  and  8,  H.  Beldon. 
8,  Dake  of  Satherland. 

Bantams.— Biaefe  or  Brown  Bed  Oame.—l,  G.  Soammells,  Trowbridge.  8,  J. 
Richardson.  Longhboron^h.  8,  Dake  of  Satherland.  he,  E.  Bell;  C.  Prait, 
Barton-on-Trent  e,R.  Ashley.  Any  other  variety  of  Qame,— I,  B^Aahi^y.  8,  J. 
Watts.   8,  W.  L.  Msson,  Chesterfield. 

Bastaxb.— ilny  variety  except  Qame.-l,  £L  Beldon.  9,  T.  Cropper,  Baenp. 
8,  H.  Feast,    he,  Dake  of  Satherland. 

Fkbkob.— 1  and  9,  R.  B.  Wood,  Uttoxeter.  8,  W.  Dring,  Faversham.  he,  H. 
Feast;  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbary. 

AxT  OTBSK  Vabiity.—I  and  9.  H.  Beldon.  8,  E.  J.  Draper.  ke,E.  Kendriok; 
W.  Jones.  Walsall,   o.  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley. 

Oaxk.— Coek.— 1,  J.  Richardson.   9.  Dake  of  Satherland.   8^11.  Ashley. 

Brahma.— Cook.— 1,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley.    8,  H.  Beldon.    8,  D.  Holmes. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  by  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Spark- 
brook,  near  Birmingham. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Thxbb  were  something  like  three  hundred  pens  shown  here> 
although  the  prizes  were  small ;  in  some  of  the  classes,  how- 
ever, the  birds  were  of  great  merit.  Dorkings  were  a  good  class, 
and  the  first  and  second-prize  Ooehins,  which  were  respeotlTely 
White  and  Buff,  proved  extremely  fine ;  but  tiie  Hamburgha 
were  of  an  ordinary  character.  The  Game  class  contained  some 
very  good  birds,  the  winners  being  Brown  Beds.  Of  Polandtf 
the  Golden  were  in  good  order,  and  the  winners  very  good  in 
crest  and  colour;  as  also  the  first-prize  White-crested  Blacks  in 
the  next  class.  Game  Bantams  were  poor  as  a  whole.  The 
medal  for  that  variety  was  won  by  the  Black  Beds.  The  Bouen 
Durcks  were  ver^  lar^e,  and  good  in  all  particulars,  and  the 
Widgeons,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  in  the  Variety 
class,  a  neat  good  pair.  Turlceys  and  Geese  were  large  and  in 
fair  feather. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  adult  poultry,  but  it  was  in 
the  chickens  that  we  found  the  most  noteworthy  collection. 
Dorkings  were  good  and  forward.  The  first-prize  Buff  Cochin 
cockerel  in  our  opinion  gave  promise  of  great  size,  the  pullet 
being  well  made-up ;  the  second-prize  pullet  was  also  a  sound- 
coloured  bird.  Whites  were  good  but  small,  the  BrahmM^^oor, 
and  the  Hamhurghs  only  moderate  in  all  classes.  The  Game 
chickens  were  a  grand  collection,  the  winners  being  Brown 
Beds  in  the  first  class,  and  Duckwings  in  the  second.  The 
Polands  were  Golden,  and  very  forward  and  good,  but  in  Bed 
Game  Bantams,  only  the  first-prize  winners  were  noticeable. 
In  the  next  class  Piles  won  both  prizes,  and  the  run  was  very 
close  between  the  two  pens. 

In  Pigeons,  the  first  in  Carriers  was  a  Black,  and  the  second  a 
Dun  cock,  both  moderate  birds.    The  Pouters  were  all  Blue- 


QAUU.-BlaeM»reaMted  and  other  Bed».-l,C.  B.  Morgan,  bishop  Aooklaiid- 
8  and  he,  T.  ft  J.  Robson,  Bishop  Aaoklaad.  Any  other  variety.— I,  T,  a  J.  Botr* 
son.    a,  T.  MoKeniie,  Stanhope  (Daokwing).    he,  0.  &  A.  Widdas. 

Poia.KDS.-OoW«n.-l.  C.  E.  Morgan.  8.  J.  T.  Proad.  he,  C.  Walker;  J.  T. 
Prond.  Silver^ipangled  and  WhiU-ereHed  Black.— l,  J.  T.  Proad.  8,  C.  K. 
Morgan.  

Oamb  BKKTkun.—Blaek-breaeUd  and  other  Bed».—l  and  Medal.  J.  Ferry.  8, 
J.  &  W.  aiil,  Blihop  AackUnd.  lie.  J.  Ford.  Biihop  Anokland ;  T.  Ayre,  West 
Auckland.  Any  other  vartety.-l,  J.  iiW.  am  {Daekwtiig).  8,T.  AJ.  Bobsoa. 
he,  W.  Atkinson.  .^    «  ,. 

BAMTAXS.-1.  A.  M.  Balmar.   8.  A.  MitcheU,  Bishop  Aaekland. ,  kc,  R.  Moore. 

DaoKB.—Ayle$bury.-l,  u.  A.  Yoang,  Driffield.  8,  J.  G.  Milner.  fcc.T.  Gibson; 
0.  E.  Morgan.  Bstien.— 1,  W.  Simpson.  8.  J.  T.  Proad.  he,  J.  G.  Milner;  A.  M. 
Balmer.  Any  other  variety  -1,  J.  G.  Milner  (Widgeons).  8, 0.  A.  Yoang.  kc, 
J.  G.  Milner :  Mrs.  Qaech,  Ferryhill  (MosooTys) ;  O.  A.  Yoang. 

TuaxBYS.— 1,  Mrs.  danderson,  Wolslngham. 

Gbbsb.— 1.  O.  A.  Yoang. 

GcMBA  F0WL8.-I.  O.  A.  Yoang.   8,  J.  Robson.  ^      ,    «        „ 

Amt  otrbb  Vabibtt.-I,  T.  ft  J.  Robson.  *,  R.  Moore,  he,  J.  Bnssell, 
Whitby  (Black  Hambarghs) ;  J.  T.  Proad. 

CHICKEKS.  .  ,,  „ 

DoBXuraB.-l  and  8,  C.  ft  A  Widdas.  to,  C.  ft  A.  Widdas ;  T.  BUnfield.  Soil- 
derland. 

Goobxw-Chima.— BhIT.-I.  8.  and  he,  G.  H.  Procter.  White,— U  G.  H.  Proetor. 
a  and  he,  G.  Bell.  Beechborn. 

Brahha  Pootbas.— 1.  J.  RasseU.   8,  J.  H.  Blaekwell. 

Spanish.— I.  O.  A.  Yoang.  ,  ^     ,    « 

B.jLMBVBiauB.—8ilver-epangled.—l  and  8,  T.  Ayre.  OoldenMongled,—!,  S. 
Keenleyside,  Bishop  Aaekland.    8,  W.  Tinkler.  Si  Helen's,  Auckland.  , 

HAMBUBOH8.-Mao«r-p«nciII«d.-l,W.Jopping.  8.J.RasselL  te.  W.Simpson; 
T.  Stanfleld.  Ootden  peneiUed.-l,  &  Keenlyside.    8.  J.  Perry,    ho,  J.  BumU. 

(iJLun.  —  Blaek-breaeted  and  other  Beds.— I,  T.  ft  J.  Robaon.  8,  C.aJL. 
Widdas.  he,  —  Ellis :  T.  ft  J.  K->bson.  Duekwing$  and  other  Oreys.—l,  T.  ft  J. 
Robson.    8,T.MoKenzie.    ke,  Mrs.  Ellis. 

PoLAVDS.— 1  and  8^.  T.  Proad. 


pied,  and  the  winners  in  good  order,  large,  and  well  marked 
Both  the  winners  in  Tumblers  were  Almonds  of  good  quality. 
Fantails  were  a  fair  lot,  the  first-prize  birds  being  very  good. 


In  Trumpeters,  only  the  two  winners,  which  were  Black,  were 
of  any  merit.  Jacobins  were  a  capital  lot,  the  winners  being  both 
Bed  hens;  the  first  very  small  and  neat  in  all  points,  the  second 
only  losing  in  size.  Turbits  were  also  good,  the  first  a  Blue  of 
great  character,  and  the  second  a  very  good  Bed,  but  rather 
lar^e.  English  Owls  were  a  moderately  good  class,  and  the 
vanety  good ;  a  well-developed  Yellow  Barb  was  first,  and  a  very 
handsome-faced  Pigeon  second. 

The  medal  for  points  in  poultry  was  won  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bobson. 

DoBKTKOS.— 1  and  8,  C.  ft  A.  Widdai,  Beecbbam  Grange,  he,  C.  ft  A.  Widdas ; 
J.  T.  Proad. 

CoceiK-CHiWA.--l  ud  8.  G.  H.  Proctor,  Durham,  he,  J.  RusseU,  Whitby ;  A. 
Balmer,  Bishop  Auckland:  0.  ft  A.  Widdas. 

Bbahxa  Pootba.— 1,  R.  Moore,  Durham.   8.  R.  Shields,  Swalwell. 

Spahuk.-I,B.  Moore.  8,  H.  Dale,  NorthaUerton.  he,  A.  M.  Balmer;  R. 
Moore. 

Hmmam.-aih>er^panoled.-l  and8,  R.  Moore.  kc,W.  Hodgson.  Erenwood. 
aolden^pangled.—l,  R.  Reevleside,  Bishop  Auckland.  8,  T,  Liddle,  Bishop 
Auckland. 

HMMBVMns.—ailver^neiUed.-l.  R.  Moore.  8,  J.  Russell.  WTiltby.  he,  W. 
Jopling.  ProBterley ;  W.  Simpson,  Frofterley.  GoWen-pCTicttted.-!,  W.  Atkin- 
son, Bishop  Auckland,   a,  R.  Moore,   to,  V.  Johnson,  Prosterley. 


Gaxb  Bawtams.— ^(ack-br0cut0d  and  other  Bed».—l,  T.  ft  J.  Robson.  8,  W. 
Grey,  Tow  Law.  to,  J.  Ford.  Any  other  variety.— l,T,±  J.  BahBou,  8andk«. 
W^Gray. 


Bantams.- 1,  T  ft  J.  Robson.   8,  T.  Aldenon. 

Poults.—],  J.  T.  Proud.   8.  J.  Robcon. 

GosLXKOS.— 1.  J.  T.  Proud.   8.  —  Harrison.  Bolam.    kc,  J.  Robson. 

Amr  otrbb  Vakibtt.— 1,  R.  Moore.  Extra  1,  J.  G.  Millner  (Houdans).  8,  J. 
RusseH,  Whitby  (Black  Hamburgha).  ,   _ 

Sblumo  Class.— Cock,  Cockerel,  or  Drake.— I,  C.  ft  A.  Widdas.  8,  J.  T. 
Proud,  he,  J.  RusseU;  A.M.  Balmer:  C.  £.  Morgan;  W.  Atkinson:  C.  ft  A. 
Widdas ;  E.  Curry  ( Blsek  Hambargh]  e,  J.  Sherwin,  Rlp^n :  J.  Robson ;  G.  B. 
Morgan;  C.ft  A.  Widdas  (8).  Hen,  PuUet,or  l>uek.-l,  J.  Sherwin.  8.  J.  T. 
Proud.  Ac,  A.  Harbnm.  Bondgate;  T.ft  J.  Robson;  Cft  A.  Widdas  (8);  F. 
Horseman  (8).   e,  J.  RuaseL 

PIOBOMS. 

Cabbisbs.— 1,  R.  Blaokloek,  Sunderland.  8, 8.  D.  Baddley,  Hereford,  he,  — 
Young. 

P0CTBB8.-I  and  he,  T.  Rule,  Gilesgate.   8.  J.  Kilpatriek,  Whitby. 

TuMBLBBS.— 1  and  8.  E.  Dodds.  Durham,    he.  C.  B.  Morgan. 

FAMT4IL8.— 1  and  e,  T.  Rule.    8  and  he,  J.  F.  Loversidge,  Newark. 

Tbumpbtbbs.— 1  and  8,  T.  Rule,    he,  8.  D.  Baddley. 

Jacobixs.— 1,  T.  Rule.    8  and  e,  J.  Yoang.    he,  R.  Balmer  (8);  T.  Rule. 

T0UITB.-I  ai«d8.J  Young.  Bishop  AneUand.  kc^J.  T.  Milner ;  J.  Young  (8). 

OvrLa.—Engli*h  or  Foreign.— h  J.  Young.  8,  T.  W.  Kilbum,  Bishop  Auck- 
land,   he,  T.  W.  Kilbum ;  R.  Blacklock;  J.  Young. 

Ant  othbb  Vabibtt.— 1.  J.  F.  Faweett*  Whitby.  9  and  vhe,  M.  Ord,  Sedge- 
field,    he,  J.  S.  Baddeley  (Barb);  J.  Young  (Barb);  T.  W.  KUbum. 

Rabbtts.- 1,  C.  E.  Morgan.  8,  W.  A.  Robinson,  Winstone  (Lop-rarM).  he, 
O.Crighton.  Bishop  Auckland;  M.  M.Manghan.  Bishop  Auckland  (8);  J.  T. 
Robinson,  Darlington,    e,  A.  Gardiner,  Bishop  Auckland ;  G.  Oswald,  Dorham* 


SOUTH  LONDON  FANCY  RABBIT  SHOW. 
This  was  held  at  the  Goat's  Head,  Cleaver  Street,  Eennington 
Cross,  on  the  11th  inst.    The  following  are  the  awards  : — 

Length  Breadth 

of  of 

Bars.   Ears. 


Prize. 

1st.    Mr.BeU Fawn  Doe.. 

and.  Mr.  Lewer Fawn  Buck 

Srd.    Mr.BeU    Sootv  Buck 


::::::  St 

.8U 


^^j^  jMr.Pritchard  ..  BUck^nd-white  Buck  181 


5th. 


Mr.Maynard....  Rlack-an^l- white Bnek  80i 
Mr.  Pritohard  ..  Fawn-and-white  Buck  80^ 
vu.  Mr.  Verryard . . . .  B  •ueTortoiseshellDoe  18 
7th.  Mr.  Cornwall. . . .  Blue-and-white  Buck .  80| 
Bih.  Mr.  Cornwall ....  Grey-and-white  Buck .  £1  |i 
9th.  Mr.  Redgrave  ..  Fawn  Doe.. 
10th.   Mr.BedgraTe   ..  Fawn  Doe.. 


;i 


Weight 

Aga: 

Ibe.  OSS. 

m. 

(t. 

U 

6    9 

84 

5  12    .. 

14 

1 

6    6 

9 

6  18    .. 

87 

1 

6    8.. 

16 

6    9.. 

18 

.88.. 

84 

9    9.. 

84 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

A  YABiETT  still  more  esteemed  is  the  Brown  Leghorn,  which 
has  come  into  considerable  notoriety  of  late  in  the  United 
States.  It  appears  to  have  been  bred  for  some  time,  but  little 
known;  and  the  description  in  the  published  editions  of  the 
"  American  Standard  of  Excellence  "  is  grossly  inaccurate  and 
incomplete,  evidently  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  fowl.  Durine 
the  last  two  seasons,  however,  the  breed  has  become  more  and 
more  popular,  and  in  1872  eggs  of  it  were  advertised  at  the 
high  price  of  $10  per  dozen.  From  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Halsted  on  Brown  Leghorns,  in  the  New  York  Poultry  Bulletin 
of  May,  1873,  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Tnis  beautiful  variety  is  daUy  growing  in  favour  and  popu- 
larity, and  bids  fair,  at  no  distant  day,  to  excel  the  White  vanety 
in  the  estimation  01  amateurs  and  breeders. 

"  Bather  larger  than  the  Whites,  they  are  also  more  hardy, 
and  being  a  ^rellow-skinned  fowl,  are  more  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance to  the  epicurean  tastes  of  our  fanciers.  As  egg-produceis 
they  are  unrivalled;  pullets  frequently  commencing  to  lay  at 
four  and  a  half  months  old,  and  continuing  without  cessation 
until  well  into  the  winter.  Among  New  Hampshire  farmers 
they  are  quite  popular,  owing  to  their  strong  constitution  and 
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their  excellent  health  daring  the  long  tediooB  winters.  It  is 
only  quite  lately  that  they  have  created  any  sensation  at  our 
poultry  shows,  and  only  the  past  year  that  the  numbers  shown 
baye  made  the  work  of  the  judges  anything  more  than  a  short 
inspection. 

"The. earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  them  is  from  Mr.  F.  J. 
Kinney,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  writes :— *  The  first  I  ever 
owned  I  bought  on  board  a  ship  in  Boston  Harbour,  in  the 
spring  of  1853.  This  was  the  first  trio  I  ever  saw,  and  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  the  first  ever  brought  to  America.  I  have 
since  had  two  other  small  lots  direct  from  the  city  of  Leghorn, 
in  Ital^,  and  expect  more  soon  from  the  same  place.  The  first 
trio  weighed  9  lbs.  8  qrs.,  and  were  yearlings.  Their  combs  and 
-wattles  were  very  large  and  coarse ;  ear-lobes  entirely  red,  same 
as  lace,  comb,  and  wattles.  They  were  not  Black-Ked  Games, 
nor  Black-Red  Leghorns,  but  Brown-Red — i.e.,  the  cock's  breast 
•was  dark  brown,  spotted  with  lighter  brown,  the  dark  brown 
rmming-up  the  under  side  of  the  neck;  his  hackle  was  light 
brown,  striped  with  black;  the  hens  were  feathered  and 
eoloured  the  same  as  the  good  ones  are  now,  the  colours  being 
-very  distinct,  and  the  pencilling  the  most  beautiful  of  any  fowl 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  distiuct.' " 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
White  breed ;  but  besides  the  above  importation,  many  others 
from  Leghorn  have  been  made  since  of  the  Browns,  so  that  in 
their  case  at  least  the  name  is  appropriate  enough.  Of  this  fact 
we  have  not  the  slightest  question,  having  had  it  confirmed  from 
numerous  American  correspondents,  who  testify  to  having  seen 
birds  recently  imported  eitner  from  Leghorn  or  other  ports  in 
Italy;  but  as  to  another  point  named  by  Mr.  Kinney,  the  colour 
of  the  ear-lobe,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  American  fanciers — Mr.  Halsted  and  some  others  believ- 
ing ^t  the  deaf  ears  on  the  earlier  imnortations  were  red, 
while  Mr.  A.  Beard,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bonney,  and  other  breeders,  say 
the  early  birds  had  white  ears.  The  natural  supposition  would 
be  that  both  were  imported ;  and  the  difference  is  of  little  con- 
seqaenoe,  since  all  agree  that  the  deaf-ears  ought  to  be  white. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  as  it  not  only  agrees  with  the 
whole  Leghorn  or  Spanish  type,  but  is  incomparably  superior 
in  appearance.  There  is,  however,  yet  much  difficulty  in  breed- 
ing all  the  chickens  with  white  ears,  but  this,  no  doubt,  will  be 
aocompUshed  before  long. 

American  breeders  have  unquestionably  much  improved  the 
Brown  Leghorn  since  its  first  importation,  which  would  account 
for  the  breed  only  lately  coming  mto  notice.  Mr.  W.  £.  Bonney 
writes  of  them : — 

"  In  Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  their  gay  plumage,  lively  appear- 
ance, and,  in  fact,  every  feature  connected  with  them,  is  attrac- 
tive and  pleasing ;  and  in  this  class  we  must  soon  recognise  the 
leading  variety,  whether  for  fancy  or  profit.  They  mature  early ; 
I  have  known  pullets  to  commence  laying  at  three  months  of 
age,  and  continue  laying  during  the  entire  season.  They  are 
non-sitters ;  and  I  never  saw  a  case  of  roup  or  any  hereditary 
disease  among  my  fowls  during  the  whole  period  of  my  success- 
fol  breeding.  I  have  bred  all  classes  of  fowls,  and  by  far  give 
the  Brown  Leghorn  the  preference ;  I  shall  continue  making  a 
speciality  of  them,  adding  fresh-imported  blood  when  needed. 
I  have  bred  them  since  1860  (the  first  importation  ever  made 
into  this  oounti^  being  in  1866),  and  when  I  commenced  to 
breed  they  would  hatch  all  colours— brown,  black,  Dominique, 
and  in  1862  I  had  one  white  chicken  (a  pullet).  Since  then  I 
have  added  fresh  blood,  sparing  no  pains  to  get  select  stock,  and 
by  careful  breeding  have  accomphshed  their  hatching  true  to 
colour." 

The  first  Brown  Leghorns  ever  received  in  England  were  sent 
to  ourselves,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Halsted,  specially  for 
portraiture  in  this  work.  They  arrived  on  June  17th,  1872,  one 
ben  again  being  unfortunately  injured  in  some  way,  bleeding 
jnrofnsely  from  the  beak,  and  dying  a  few  hours  after  receipt. 
The  other  hen  laid  next  morning,  and  continued  for  a  few  days, 
when  she  stopped;  this  fact,  as  in  the  White  birds  sent  us, 
showing  well  the  laying  qualities  of  the  breed.  We  might 
describe  the  birds  very  briefly  as  combining  the  Spanish  comb 
and  type  of  head  and  body,  ^^ith  the  colour  or  plumage  of  Black 
Bed  Game  of  a  rather  darkish  type ;  the  cock  beins  a  black- 
breasted  bird,  with  hackles  orange-red  striped  with  black,  and 
Che  hen  salmon-breasted,  with  rest  of  the  plumage  partridge- 
marked,  or  brown  finely  pencilled  over  with  dark  markings. 
They  are  somewhat  larger  than  White  Leghorns,  and  rather 
shorter  on  the  Icjg:,  averaging  about  half  a  pound  heavier  in  the 
opinion  of  American  breeders. 

Being  anxious  to  test  the  stock,  and  having  some  suspicion 
the  birds  might  have  been  created  by  crossing  White  Legnoros 
with  Game,  we  hatched  a  brood  of  chicks  on  tne  Ist  of  August : 
Except  one  or  two  broken,  every  egg  hatched,  and  not  a  chick 
died.  We  know  no  fowls  which  leather  so  quickly,  except 
Houdans  and  Andalusians.  Being  very  short  of  room  and  ac- 
commodation, owing  to  a  recent  removal,  the  chicks  had  an  open 
shed  to  roost  in,  but  grew  up  perfectly  hardy,  and  with  no  care 
whatever,  in  spite  of  the  very  late  date  of  hatching.    They  were 


very  uniform  in  colour  in  their  first  feathers,  but  in  their  second 
or  adult  plumage  two  of  the  cockerels  moulted  black,  all  but 
some  reddish  feathers  on  the  hackle  and  wings.  The  pullets 
varied  little,  two  being  just  like  the  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the 
same  type,  but  darker,  somewhat  like  darkish  grey  Dorkings. 
One  cockerel  was  just  like  the  father,  and  a  fourth  brown-breasted. 
On  the  whole,  and  considering  the  want  of  what  English  fanciers 
consider  careful  breeding  in  nearly  all  American  stock,  we  were 
surprised  and  gratified  by  the  degree  of  uniformity  thus  apparent, 
and  fully  convinced  that  the  breed  was  genuine,  or  a  leaUy  dis- 
tinct race. 

Tastes  differ,  but  we  were  much  pleased  with  these  fowls, 
and  much  regretted  that  utter  want  of  accommodation  at  that 
time  prevented  our  keeping  more  than  our  old  favourites,  the 
Brahmas.  A  neater  ana  more  pleasing  style  of  bird  could  not 
possibly  be ;  and  as  layers  we  consider  this  breed  the  best  we 
have  ever  met  with  for  moderate  confinement.  The  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgh  may  even  surpass  it  on  a  wide  range,  as 
regards  the  number  of  eggs,  but  these  are  inferior  in  size ;  and 
the  Brown  Leghorn  will  thrive  in  a  moderate-sized  yard.  The 
hen  laid  an  egg  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  a  Spanish  fowl,  and 
after  moult  recommenced  early,  before  any  of  our  Brahmas  had 
"beffun  to  think  about  it."--iWright's  "Illustrated  Book  of 
Poultry,")  ^ 

SWARMS  AND  HONEY  HARVEST,  1873. 

I  coHHXNCED  thls  scasou  with  four  boxes  and  four  skeps, 
mostly  fed  liberally  tUl  May.  The  apple  blossom  was  haraly 
used,  the  weather  being  bad  and  chilly ;  however,  towards  the 
middle  of  May  I  made  two  artificial  swarms,  which  are  doing 
fairly  well.  On  June  19th  I  had  a  weak  swarm,  which  died  out 
or  disappeared  during  my  absence,  having  built  some  small 
pieces  of  comb ;  on  June  22nd  a  very  strong  swarm,  the  largest 
1  have  ever  seen,  from  one  of  the  artificiid  swarms  made  in  May, 
and  transposed  at  once  with  the  original  stock.  The  various 
hives  have  built  plenty  of  comb,  but  have  no  great  stores  of 
honey.  Last  year  the  lime  blossom  did  wonders,  this  year  it 
showed  very  httle  results. 

I  may  perhaps  just  have  honey  enough  for  the  winter,  though 
I  doubt  this,  and  shall  have,  as  compared  with  last  year,  six 
boxes  and  five  skeps.  My  boxes  are  of  the  German  type,  of 
''  which  I  imported  a  pattern  years  ago.—Buz,  Olouceaterahire. 

BEE-GOSSIP.-No.  1. 

Thb  honey  season  in  Devonshire,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  my  own  experience  and  the  reports  of  other  bee- 
keepers, has  been  a  very  unfavourable  one,  more  particularly 
for  those  who  endeavour  to  obtain  their  share  of  their  favourites' 
labours  by  the  use  of  extra  boxes  or  hives  as  supers,  nadirs,  or 
otherwise.  Venr  few  of  these  have  been  completed,  and  fewer 
still  have  been  nlled,  without  several  of  the  combs  having  been 
largely  occupied  by  brood.  We  have  had  short  speUs  of  pretty 
good  honev-gathering,  but  these  have  been  generally  succeeded 
by  much  longer  intervals  of  unfavouriible  weather,  in  which 
the  bees  have  been  able  to  collect  but  little,  added  to  cool  nights, 
which  drive  the  bees  down  from  the  supers — conditions  alto- 
gether antagonistic  to  super-filling.  The  queens,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  much  more  likely  to  ascend  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  eggs  in  the  sparsely-occupied  combs  than  when  these 
last  are  being  rapidly  stored  with  honey.  I  think  that  cottagers' 
hives  will  generally  be  found  tolerably  well  supplied  with  honey, 
Mrith  the  exception  of  very  late  swarms.  Swarms  from  cottage 
hives,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  been  most  un- 
certain. Some  made  their  appearance  in  May,  many  did  not 
swarm  till  Jaly,  and  others  nunp  out  in  large  clusters  under 
the  floor-boards  and  round  the  hives  for  several  weeks  without 
swarming  at  all,  thereby  wasting  the  best  part  of  the  summer. 

In  my  own  experience  this  season  with  artificial  swarms,  and 
also  of  raising  qaeens  in  nucleus  boxes  for  this  purpose,  I  have 
had  more  than  usual  disappointment.  From  the  brood  combs 
of  my  best  Ligurian  colony,  from  which  I  drove  the  bees  to 
make  a  large  artificial  swarm,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
than  twenty  sealed  royal  cells,  which  were  distributed  among 
various  small  and  large  families  of  queenless  bees.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  queens  hatched-out  satisfactorily,  giving  promise 
of  success,  but,  on  subsequent  inspection,  several  were  missing, 
having  probably  been  lost  on  their  wedding  trips,  thus  necessi- 
tating toe  entire  process  of  queen-raising  to  be  gone  through 
over  again.  Also  others  of  tnese  young  queens  were  a  very 
long  time  before  they  commenced  laying,  so  long  in  some  cases 
that,  not  being  able  to  find  the  queens  or  any  si^s  of  egg-laying, 
I  concluded  <^em  also  to  be  among  the  missmg,  ana  supplied 
the  supposed  disconsolate  bees  with  royal  cells  or  suitable  brood- 
combs  for  raising  fresh  queens.  A  few  days  after,  fiinding  the 
royal  cells  fpven  had  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  no  royal  cells 
commenced  in  the  brood-combs  supplied  to  the  others,  a  search 
revealed  the  fact  that  queens  had  been  present  all  the  time, 
though  their  breeding  had  been  unusually  delayed.  Not 
having  been  sufficiently  particular  in  observing  the  dates  of  the 
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vmrionB  manipalationB,  I  am  anable  positively  to  state  how  long 
a  time  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  the  young  queens  and  their 
first  laying  of  eggs.  I  must,  however,  do  jastioe  to  some  of 
them  in  saying  mat  snbseqaently  they  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  vexy  prolific.  I  most  now  oonomde  tlus  chapter  of  bee- 
gossip,  bat  hope  to  write  a  second  very  shortly,  giving  a  few 
more  details  of  what  has  ocourred  in  my  apiarian  praouoe  this 
seaflon.— S.  Bbvam  Fox,  Exeter. 

A  Bevesaob  ntov  Boasted  Gbape  Seeds.— -Mons.  T.  Schmidt 
calculates  that  80  to  40  lbs.  of  seeds  per  acre  of  vineyard  are 
ordinarily  produced,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tannin 
which  they  contain,  and  which  is  used  in  the  clearing  and  ma- 
nufacturing of  wine,  the  whole  is  looked  upon  as  a  waste  pro- 
duct. When,  however,  these  seeds  are  properly  roasted  and 
ground,  they  possess  an  aroma  verv  much  like  that  of  East  India 
coffee,  and  the  beverage  obtained  therefrom  is  about  the  same 
in  taste,  although  not  in  strength,  as  coffee.  The  author  recom- 
mends the  foUowing  mode  of  procedure  : — Take  1}  ounce  of  the 
ground  preparation,  and  boil  it  for  five  minutes  in  a  quart  of 
milk,  adding  a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves.  When  filtered  and 
sweetened  to  taste,  a  beverage  is  obtained  resembling  chocolate, 
with  the  same  reddish  tint.  It  also  becomes  thick  like  cocoa  on 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  while. — {English  Mechanic.) 


OUR  LETTEB  BOX. 

Books  (J.  P.  (?.).— Monis'  "  Birds  end  Neeta,"  pablishad  by  Measrs.  aroom" 
bri^gei  Pfttemoster  Bow,  in  htlf-crown  p*rt8. 

Sbdosfield  Poxtltrt  Show.— The  Seoretary  reqaests  us  to  state  that  the 
f&xst  and  aeoond  prizes  for  Codhins,  also  the  cup,  were  awarded  to  H r.  Q.  H. 
Proeter,  Market  Plaoe,  Durham,  and  not  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Deaham,  as  erroaeonsly 
published  last  week.  In  Pigeons  the  following  corrections  are  also  made — 
yia :— Barbs.— 1  and  Cap,  J.  P.  Fawcett.  English  Owls.— 1,  J.  Dye.  Any  other 
TSiiety.- 1,  Cap,  and  Extra  8,  J.  A  W.  Ton^rson.    No  Extra  3  was  giren. 

BI.ACKBUB1C  Poni.TKr  Show  (CorrurpoiufeiU).— Thanks,  bat  the  time  whleh 
has  elapsed  is  too  great. 

HASLHiooaN  P00T.TBT  Show.— In  the  Antwerp  class  seeond  prises  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Jastioe,  Mr.  J.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  F.  Woodhoose,  thexe  being 
three  second  prises,  and  not  two  only,  as  the  class  was  so  good. 

BuAMUAB  MOT  FsBDiNO  FasBLT  {Colin).—Yon  need  not  be  uneasy  that 
the  appetite  of  year  Brabmas  falls  off.  Yoor  feeding  is  good  enough  for  any 
fowls.  At  this  time  of  year  tiiey  pick  ap  mach  food  over  three  acres.  They 
haye  always  been  well  fed,  and  consequently,  baring  no  lost  groond  to  make 
np ;  they  do  not  want  as  mnoh  food  as  fowls  that  are  fed  irregularly,  or  that 
haye  been  nndexfed  for  some  time.  Oontinae  to  feed  in  the  morning  on  slaked 
barleymeal,  mid-day  give  some  Indian  corn,  and  at  eyening  repeat  the  slaked 
harleymeal.  With  the  range  they  haye  they  require  no  more  than  this,  and 
if  they  eat  but  little,  so  much  the  better  lor  yoo.  Backwheat  is  not  good  for 
fowls,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  If  yon  g»ye  it  to  them  they  would  not  touch 
''it.    Fowls  only  that  are  reared  on  it,  as  th^y  are  in  France,  are  fond  of  it. 

BBssnnta  Bbahmas  and  Cochih  Bantams  iCoekerel).—In  all  breeding 
the  first  and  eaeential  point  is  to  haye  stock  70a  can  depend  npon,  and  baring 
that,  to  diooee  yoor  breeding  birds  from  those  that  possess  the  qualities  you 
wish  to  Lopetoate.  All  theearly-imported  Brahma  cooks  (Dark)  were  speokled- 
brcasted  Aligfat-braasted  Dark  Brahma  eoek  is  an  imposter ;  bat  the  comdem- 
nation  of  a  bicd  with  a  rich  black  faraaat  regularly  spotied  with  white,  is  not 
wamnted  by  the  histoiy  of  the  breed.  It  has  long  been  known  that  it  is  yeiy 
dUBcnlt  to  breed  winning  cocks  and  hens  from  the  same  birds,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible. We  differ  from  those  who  deczy  fresh  blood.  If  we  want  to  get  any 
feather  or  property ,  we  ohooee  parents  that  poeeess  them.  The  point  we  ayoid 
in  all  Daii  Brahma  breeding  is  a  bnfl  tinge  on  the  breaets  ana  wings  of  the 
hens,  or  on  the  wings  of  the  cocks.  Light  breaets  in  the  hens  are  very  oom- 
%non-«LBBoat  the  mle,  bat  it  is  aoxto  desirable  to  choose  hiweding  stock  in 
which  fas  yon  want  blaek-breasted  cocks)  the  cocks  haye  bkek  bceasts,  and 
the  hens  are  pencilled  to  the  throat.  We  do  not  believe  Oochin  Bantams  can 
be  made;  at  any  rate  we  cannot  make  them.  We  haye  tried,  and  bred  curi- 
osities. We  haye  had  imported  Mrde  that  were  peifeet.  Mark  your  fowls 
with  diffexent  eoloored  leatner  or  o^oth  nmnd  the  legs. 

PoniTfl  nr  Show  Gaxabibs  [WiUum  aavrnfeu—Yoax behig  an iuTalid and 
onaUe  to  attend  ehows  is  to  be  rsgrettad,  for  it  is  with  birds  as  with  other 
things,  one  practical  lesson  is  worth  pagee  of  deecriptiye  matter,  and  one 
yisit  to  a  show  of  high-class  birds  would  teach  yon  more  than  any  pamphlet 
on  the  polnta  of  show  birds  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Seyeral  each  haye 
oome  under  my  notice  from  time  to  tinte,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  driye 
the  traditional  eoaeh«nd-aiz  through  the  beet  of  them,  which,  apart  from 
being  yery  dogmatical,  ane  for  the  most  part  effusions  lacking  any  element  of 
refinement,  and  are  withal  redolent  of  that  jpeottliar  atmosphere  which  per^ 
meates  the  back  parlour  of  a  beer  shop.  The  Oanaiy  has  for  a  lengthened 
period  been  in  the  hands  of,  possibly,  not  the  best  educated  part  of  the  eom- 
mnnity,  thoogh  he  is  none  the  leee  to  be  admired  on  that  account,  nor  are 
his  friends  the  leas  to  be  commanded  for  their  discrimination  in  selecting 
such  an  interesting  object  for  their  attention.  His  literature,  therefore,  or 
that  part  of  it  more  particnlarly  relating  to  the  bird  as  a  show  bird,  Is  such 
as  might  haye,  been  expected.  You  do  not  say  to  what  yariety  your  bird 
belongs.  When  yon  ask  in  what  class  he  should  be  entered,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  there  are  seyeral  claseee  of  each  distinctire  yariety.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  yonrs  I  should  say  he  has  more  Norwich  blood  in  him  than  anything 
else,  and  he  should  be  entered  in  the  Uneyenly-marked  class,  which  includes 
all  birds  not  coming  under  the  definition  Evenly-marked — 1.«.,  marked  on 
each  eye,  each  wing,  and  each  side  of  the  tail,  each  or  all  of  these  marks,  but 
no  others.  I  cannot  undertake  to  put  a  price  on  a  bird  I  have  not  seen,  and 
of  which  I  do  not  know  the  pedigree.  You  mast  remember  that  if  you  send 
him  to  a  show  the  price  must  include  the  osge  in  which  the  bird  is  exhibited. 
— W.  A.  B1.AKBZ0N. 

Babbit  Souktt  {H.  P.  IF.).— Yoor  Babbits  will  be  free  from  the  com- 
plaint you  name  if  you  mix  sulphur  with  sweet  oil  and  apply  to  the  parts 
affected  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste  eveiy  four  days,  which  will  bring  off  the 
scurf,  and  the  hair  will  soon  grow  again.  Babbits  in  confined  ill-yentilated 
hntehes  axe  sabjeot  to  this  attack.    All  hutches  should  be  whitewashed,  espe- 


eiaUy  after  oonielaing  Babbits  soalleotad,  for  this  complaint  isyenyinleetiens. 
and  all  Babbits  so  troubled  diould  be  at  once  separated  from  otibers. 

PaBSSBviMa  Pbab  Orbbn  {The  Oairdener).— They  may  be  preecrved  nniil 
the  next  sprina  if  some  of  the  summer  crop  are  treated  as  follows : — Pick 
them  when  full  grown,  shell  them,  dry  them  gently  but  thoroughly,  and  thaa 
store  them  in  canvas  bags  in  a  dxy  place.  When  required  for  use  soak -theaa 
in  water  fbr  a  few  hours  until  plumped-up,  and  then  boU  them.  The  fallow- 
ing mode  has  been  reported  to  us  by  a  perwn  well  qualified  to  Judge  of  such 
matteirs  as  being  very  succeeeful :— Carefully  shell  the  peas,  then  pat  themt 
in  tin  canisters,  not  too  large  ones ;  pat  in  a  small  piece  of  alam,  about  the 
size  of  a  horsebean,  to  a  pint  of  peas.  When  the  canister  is  fall  of  peas  flU 
up  the  interstices  with  water,  and  solder-on  the  iid  perfectly  idr-ti^t,  and 
boil  the  canister  for  about  twenty  minutes;  then  remove  tiiem  to  a  cool  jilaee, 
and  they  will  be  found  in  January  but  little  inferior  to  fresh  nowly-gathered 
peas.  Bottling  is  not  so  good — at  least,  we  have  not  found  it  so ;  the  air  get* 
in.  the  liquid  t|uns  sour,  and  the  peas  acquire  a  bad  taste.  What  kind  ef 
Beans  is  it  that  you  wish  to  preserve  ? 

MBTEOBOLOaiOAL  OBSEBYATIONS, 

Oah DKH  Bquabb,  London. 

Lat.  61°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  HI  feet. 


Datb. 
187B. 

9  a.m. 

In  thb  Dat. 

&h 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

ll 

qO 

Shade  Tem' 
peratore. 

Badiation 
Temperatave 

i 

"-  asF 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In         On 
sun.    grass 

We.    6 
Th.    7 
Fri.    8 
Sat.   9 
Hon.  10 
Mo.  11 
To.  U 

Inches. 
*!.? 

ha.  101 

80.0i8 
SB0M 
80.079 
».965 
80  009 

i^«9 
70.9 
70J 
6S.6 
6)3 
58.0 
62.6 

66.8 
649 
65.8 
642 
67.8 
60.8 

8.W. 
8W. 
8.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

N. 

N. 

64.9 
65  8 
65.9 
645 
63.8 
68.1 

848 
88.4 
71.4 
70.1 
68.6 
764 

76.6 

69.8 
67.9 
669 
48  9 
63.4 
69.6 

S5S 

1881 
182.7 
127  Jl 
131.4 
99.0 
12S.9 

deg. 

685 
M6 
•8.1 
588 
45.7 
689 
49  9 



5W 

OBt 

ewo 
Dasft 

Means 

aoutto 

61.6 

60.0 

64.4 

128.6 

0.496 

BBMABK8. 
6th. — Bright  morning,  pleasant  day ;  rather  oppressiye  at  night. 
7th.— Fair  but  not  bright  in  the  morning,  yeiy  fine  day,  warm  in  the  after- 
noon and  eyening. 
8th.— Hazy  moniing,  but  fine  day ;  cloudy  at  night. 
9th.— A  most  beautiful  day,  yery  bright  with  a  cool  breeze,  but  thace  waa 

thunder  at  1  p.m. 
10th.— Morning  fine,  afternoon  cloudy ;  rain  commencing  at  8  p.m.,  and  con- 
tinuing more  or  lens  heavily  till  the  next  day. 
11th.— Wet  and  thick  morning ;  fine  forenoon  and  tlU  6  p.m.,  when  itnined 

hearily  for  a  short  time. 
12th.— Morning  rather  doll,  midday  fine,  bat  the  eyening  cloudy  and  minlike. 

Excessiyely  heayy  shower  of  short  duration  on  the  11th  at  5.15  p.m.  ;  the 
fall  between  6h.  14m.  and  5h.  15m.  lOs.  being  0.06  inch,  and  therefore  upwards 
of  six  tons  of  rain  per  acre  fell  in  the  short  period  of  seventy  seconds. — 

G.  J.  Byvonb. 

, 

C07ENT  OABDSN  MABKBT.— Auoubt  18. 
Ths  same  remarks  apply  to  the  markets  generally  as  last  week,  qnotatiaiia 
remaining  nearly  the  same,  exoeptiog  for  Strawbenxas,  which  are  nearly  oear. 
There  are  bat  few  now  to  be  had,  and  they  are  of  yery  indiSersnt  qaalitf . 


Apples Isieye 

Apricots dos. 

Unerries %»'lb. 


Pigs 

Filberts.. 


Corranta.... i  sieye 

, do. 

dos. 

lb. 

Gobs lb. 

Oooseberrios quart 

Qrapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^100 

Melons each 


Artidhokes doa. 

Asparaitns ylOO 

French  

Beans.  Kidney. ...  4  siere 

Beet  Red dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Oapsicnms VIOO 

Carrots bonch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bun  oh 

Horseradish handle 

Leeks bonch 

Lettuce dos. 


i.     B. 

6toO 
0     8 


MuIbeCTies.. 


Nectarines dos.    8 

Oraoges v  100   6 

Peaebee  dos.  15 

Pears,  kitehan «os.   0 

I        dessert dos.    9 

0  I  Pine  Apples.. .; lb.  8 

0  I  Plums I  sieve  e 

0    Qiuooes doa.   0 


s.  d.   a.  d. 
.»lb.  0  OtoO  a 


Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries V  lb.  0 

Walnuts bushel  8 

ditto ylOO  9 


16  0 

)6  a 

96  0 

0  • 
8  0 
6  • 

8  a 

Q  a 

1  « 

0  • 

1  e 


yaOETABLlB. 


8.d.    s.d. 
8    0to6    0 


MushrooBiiB pottle 

Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 
Onions Dushel 

piokllng quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

PoUtoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Roond do. 

Radishes.,   dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsefy bundle 

Sayoys dnz. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallota. lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


a.d.  ■.«. 

9    0to4   # 

9     0    0 


6  • 

0  O 
d  O 

1  0 
1  0 
9  • 
0  0 

0  0 

1  • 

1  0 

1  6 

0  o 

0  o 

0  o 

0  o 

8  0 

8  O 

0  0 

0  8 


POULTRT  MARKET.- August  18. 


s.d.     s.d. 

Large  Fowls   4  0  to  4  6 

Smallerditto 8  6      4  0 

Chickens  9  C      9  6 

Goslings    6  6      7  6 

OreenOeese   0  0     0  0 

Ducklings    9  18  0 


s.  d.     8.  «. 

Pheasants   0  OtoO    O 

Partridges    0  0      0    O 

Hares    0  0  •  0    O 

Rabbits 1  6      1    S 

Wiiddttto 0  9    <0  10 

Pigeons 0  9J     0  10 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month 


81 
82 
88 
84 

as 

98 
87 


Week. 


Th 

P 

8 

Sun 

M 

Tu 

W 


AUGUST  21—27, 1878. 


Cbaxd  Horticnltana  Show. 
NewoMtle-under-Lyne  Horticaltnnl  Show. 
Todxnoxden  Hortiooltnial  Show. 
11  Sttkday  avtsb  TROaTT. 
Twilight  ends  9.16  p.h. 
Wotton^nndex^Edge  and  Banboiy  Hortiiml- 
Length  of  Day  ISh.  60m.  [tuxal  Shows. 


ATerage  Tempera- 

Kainin 

Snn 

San 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 

before 

San. 

Tear. 

tare  near  London. 

48  years. 

Rises 

Sets. 

Bises 

Seta. 

Age. 

?JJ- 

'S?'- 

Mean. 

Days, 

m.     h 

m.     h. 

m.     h 

m.     h. 

i>M.- 

m.   s 

61.2 

14 

57af4 

9af7 

86      8 

8     7 

8    54 

288 

71.8' 

49.7 

65.6 

17 

59      4 

7      7 

46      8 

88     7 

89 

8    89 

284 

71.8 

49.0 

60.4 

81 

0      5 

5      7 

57      4 

^      ^ 

• 

8    84 

286 

TLB 

47.9 

68.7 

16 

8      5 

8      7 

7      6 

56     7 

1 

8     8 

286 

74.1 

49.7 

61.9 

16 

8      5 

0      7 

16     7 

8     8 

a 

1    52 

287 

72.5 

48.4 

60.4 

15 

6      5 

58      6 

84      8 

19      8 

8 

1    85 

288 

78.8 

48.1 

61.8 

12 

6      5 

56      6 

84     9 

81      8 

4 

1    18 

289 

"Ftom  obeerrations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three 


48.P.    The  greatest  heat  was  89^,  on 


^jondon  daring  forty-three  years,  the  ayerage  day  temporatare  of  the  week  is  72.5^;  and  its  night  temperature 
the  a5th,  1859 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  8P,  on  the.26th,  1831.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  1.83  inch. 


A  SOCIAL  GATHEBING  OF  AMATEURS. 
[The  following,  from  the  pen  of  onr  valued  correspondent,  Bev. 
William  Lea,  St.  Peter's,  Droitwioh,  is  a  report  of  a  social 
gathering  of  amatenr  gardeners,  who  meet  annually  at  his 
house,  and  talk  oTer  the  Tarions  suhjeots  in  which  they  are 
■eYerall^r  interested.  They  are  all  gentlemen  living  in  a 
pretty  wide  radius  of  Droitwich,  and  are  almost  all  Known 
as  contrihutors  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  Such  ffatherings 
as  these  are  productive  of  much  good,  and  we  shocud  he  glad 
to  see  the  example  of  the  worthy  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  imitated 
in  other  districte.] 

E  nsnally  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  Straw- 
berry and  Bose  season,  and  each  guest 
brings  a  specimen  of  his  specialiU,  what- 
ever it  may  be ;  but  this  year  our  meeting 
was  more  than  a  month  later  than  usual, 
and,  consequently,  the  only  Strawberry 
represented  on  the  table  was  Dr.  Boden's 
Fragaria  tardissima,  wbieh  grows  in  large 
clusters  like  the  Hautbois,  and  certainly 
deserves  its  name.  But  though  the  Straw- 
berries were  over,  we  had  the  experience  of  the  most 
abundant  season  ever  known  to  guide  us  in  the  classUQca- 
tion  of  their  merits,  and  as  far  as  I  could  gather  in  this 
district,  they  would  stand  in  the  following  position. 

First  of  ^  comes  Dr.  Hogg,  who  seems  everywhere  to 
have  surpassed  himself  this  year.  In  1870  he  was  mag- 
nificent, in  1871  and  1872  a  comparative  failure,  but  in 
1873  he  has  come  to  the  front  again,  and  recovered  his 
position  as  the  king  of  Strawberries,  both  in  size  and 
flavour.  The  only  objection  raised  against  him  is,  that 
the  second  ripening  of  berries  is  very  inferior  to  the  first 
in  size,  and  does  not  possess  that  peculiar  carpet-bag 
shape,  and  I  might  almost  say  dimension,  for  which  the 
first  is  distinguished — in  fact  they  seem  to  go  back  to 
the  type  of  their  parent  the  British  Queen.  In  the  same 
class  we  were  inclined  to  place  Sir  J.  Paxton,  on  this  soil 
the  handsomest  of  all  Strawberries,  and  a  great  bearer ; 
British  Queen,  La  Constante,  President,  the  largest  crop- 
per, the  hardiest  and  longest-lived  of  all ;  and  Dr.  Boden's 
Early  Prolific. 

The  second  class  would  contain  rather  a  longer  list  of 
names.  At  their  head  would  come  thc^se  old  patriarchs 
Keens'  Seedling  and  the  Elton  Pine,  still  hard  to  beat 
when  the  season  suits  them;  Frogmore  Late  Pine, 
Trollope's  Victoria  if  the  season  is  not  too  wet,  the 
Filbert  Pine,  Sir  0.  Napier,  Stirling  Castle  Pine,  and 
Beeves'  Eclipse,  both  enormous  bearers ;  Admiral  Dundas 
and  Eleanor,  both  of  enormous  size.  In  this  list  might 
be  added  two  other  well-known  varieties,  where  they  will 
grow — ^Oscar,  which  is  often  fine  the  first  year,  but  then 
dies  away ;  and  Sir  Harry,  which  on  my  soil  soon  runs 
back  to  its  parent.  Hooper's  Seedling. 

In  the  third  class  may  be  placed  such  varieties  as  Black 
Prince,  Marguerite,  La  Ghalonnaise,  Bifleman,  Cockscomb, 
and  oUiers,  which  are  only  worth  growing  as  specimens 
where  the  sorts  above  named  succeed ;  but  it  does  not  do 
to  speak*  positively  on  this,  for  no  fruit  varies  so  much 
according  to  soil  and  climate  as  the  Strawberry. 
I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  Hautbois, 
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which  have  been  particularly  fine  this  season.  I  have 
allowed  the  old  Hautbois,  the  Boyal,  the  Belle  Bordelaise, 
and  the  Monstre  to  run  together  in  one  bed,  and  the 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Strawberries  I  will 
add  a  bit  of  gossip,  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  especially  after  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
^your  last  number.  The  general  opinion  of  gardeners  is 
that  a  Strawberry  bed  will  not  last  more  than  three  years, 
some  even  recommend  growing  them  as  annuals.  I 
saw  last  year  a  bed  fourteen  years  old  which  still  bears 
abundant  crops,  though,  as  I  was  told,  it  has  never  had 
a  bit  of  manure  given  it  since  its  formation.  The  bed  is 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  is  on  one  of  the  allotments 
at  Dudford,  a  settlement  made  by  the  late  Fergus  O'Con- 
nor. The  plants  were  originally  set  in  rows  8  feet  apart, 
and  allowed  to  run  together  as  they  would,  till  the  bed 
was  one  mass  of  Strawberries;  then  paths  were  hoed 
crosswise,  so  as  to  give  ventilation ;  then,  again,  a  few 
years  later,  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  so  the  bed  has 
gone  on  until  now,  bearing  good  crops  every  vear.  The 
soil  is  a  stiff  hungry  clay,  which  will  bear  little  else. 
The  varieties  grown  are  Aigburth  Seedling  and  Premier, 
which  on  better  soils  are  only  third-class  varieties,  if  so 
much ;  but  they  seem  to  suit  the  soil,  and  produce  a  very 
profitable  crop. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  Boses.  On  one  point  all 
were  agreed — that  Boses  vary  according  to  season,  and 
that  the  beet  Bose  of  one  year  will  seldom  hold  its  posi- 
tion the  next.  Here,  in  1872,  La  France  was  the  belle 
of  the  garden.  Next  to  it  I  should  have  placed  Dupuy- 
Jamain,  but  both  are  inferior  this  year,  and  after  the 
first  blooms  La  France  was  sadly  wanting  in  freshness. 
On  another  point,  too,  all  the  rosarians  of  the  party  were 
tbgreed,  that  the  Boses  have  been  better  this  year  than  for 
many  previous  seasons.  The  following  names  particu- 
larly distinguish  themselves : — Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Alfred  Colomb,  MdUe.  Eug6nie  Verdier,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Pierre  Netting,  Felix  Genero,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Climbing  Devoniensis,  Celine  Forestier,  Boule 
de  Niege,  and  three  Tea  Boses  which  grow  vigorously  on 
the  Briar— David  Pradel,  Niphetos,  and  Buret.  Baroness 
Bothschild,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Therese  Levet,  and  others 
have  not  been  so  good  here  as  in  former  yeare,  and  suffer 
much  from  mildew ;  and  of  the  new  Boses  there  seems 
to  be  none  which  will  rank  among  the  first  twelve,  un- 
less Madame  Lacharme  and  the  Perle  de  Lyon  turn  out 
as  well  as  is  expected.  President  Theirs  wants  substance ; 
Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Bellon,  and  others  ar^  deficient 
in  distinctive  character;  but  Abbe  Bramerel  and  (here) 
Baron  Bonstetten  have  proved  very  fine  dark  Boses,  and 
Coquette  des  Blanches  may  prove  a  better  edition  of 
Boule  de  Niege.  The  difficulty  of  growing  fine  blooms 
on  this  soil  (a  light  loam)  is  occasioned  by  the  enormous 
nxmiber  of  buds  which  are  thrown  out  at  the  end  of  every 
shoot ;  and  even  if  they  are  thinned  down  to  one,  the 
plant  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  the  effort,  so  that 
the  one  left  is  not  so  fine  or  so  voluminous  in  petal  as 
the  single  bud  which  a  stronger  soil  wiU  send  forth  at  the 
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end  of  the  shoot.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  oyer-productivenesSi  which  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  ever  this  year. 

As  our  gossips  on  these  ooeasions  are  principally  on  hardy 
fruits  and  flowers,  I  can  giye  no  information  to  that  large  class 
of  your  readers  who  delight  in  glass;  but  on  the  subject 
of  Plums,  it  was  mentioned  that  Belle  de  Louvain  is  likely 
to  prove  a  yaluable  addition ;  also  a  local  Plum  called  the 
Apricot,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and  possesses  a  most  desirable 
quality — exceeding  toughness  of  wood.  The  question  was 
raised  how  far  the  Pershore  Egg  Plum  is  suitable  for  stocks  for 
grafting  other  varieties.  Some  thought  it  would  prove  too 
short-lived,  others  considered  it  superior  to  every  other,  on 
account  of  its  great  vigour  of  growth.  The  Plum  crop  in  this 
district  is  but  partial,  many  of  the  finer  sorts  having  failed 
altogether,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  bullfinches  in  the 
winter  is  visible  in  the  nakedness  of  the  boughs ;  and  apparently 
where  this  Charybdis  has  been  avoided,  the  crop  is  now  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  Scylla  of  the  blackbird's  maw. 
These  voracious  birds,  having  finished  the  Baspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Mahonia  berries,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
the  unripe  Plums  and  Apples.  The  Apple  crop  is  abundant 
everywhere,  and  the  cordons  are  very  fine ;  but  Pears  generally 
are  a  failure,  with  the  exception  notably  of  Louise  Bonne  and 
a  few  other  sorts. 

In  addition  to  our  gossip,  we  had  a  new  scientific  treat  in  a 
very  powerful  mioroscope  which  was  brought  by  one  of  the 
party;  under  its  powerful  glasses  the  mildew  on  tiie  Bose 
leaves,  which  is  sadly  prevalent  this  year,  was  resolved  into 
long  cotton  wool,  but  without  any  signs  of  life.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  black  blight,  with  which  here  and  there  the 
Plums  leaves  are  covered.  The  black  covering  was  resolved 
into  large  pieces  of  slag,  and  one  might  have  imagined  that 
he  was  looMng  at  a  heap  of  scoria  from  a  volcano,  or  from  an 
iron  furnace,  but  still  no  signs  of  life.  But  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent when  a  portion  of  American  blight  from  an  Apple  tree 
was  investigated.  A  formidable  and  most  repulsive-looking 
monster,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  with  daws  like  a  lobster,  and 
<»uiei  in  a  rusty  coat  of  mail,  was  seen  kicking  about,  evidently 
in  a  very  vicious  temper  at  having  his  repose  disturbed. — 
William  Lba,  St.  Peter'a,  Droitwich, 


OULTUBE  OF  ROCHEA  FALCATA. 

This  is  a  perfect  gem  in  the  class  of  plants  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  when  a  goodly-sized  specimen  is  obtained  and 
flowered  to  perfection,  its  beauties  and  other  qualifications  to 
which  it  can  lay  claim  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  It 
is  a  plant,  however,  that  does  sometimes  disappoint  the  cul- 
tivator, when  its  healthy  appearance  leads  him  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  successful  blooming  period,  for  some  of  its  most 
vigorous  growth  will  suddenly  rot-o£F  at  the  junction  of  the 
leaf  with  the  stem,  and  such  a  misfortune  will  at  times  over- 
take it  on  the  stem  just  above  the  soil.  Again,  sometimes  the 
roots  will  die  off  suddenly  and  destroy  all  hopes  of  rearing  a 
good  plant.  These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  ailments  to 
which  the  plant  is  liable,  and  a  remedy  for  tiiem  is,  I  think, 
to  be  found  in  a  veiy  careful  system  of  watering  at  all  times, 
guarding  more  especially  against  frequently  wetting  the  leaves, 
or  placing  the  plant  where  it  receives  drip  from  the  glass.  A 
cold  and  damp  atmosphere  is  against  its  progress,  and  an  un- 
suitable soil,  as  well  as  careless  watering,  will  create  a  tendency 
in  the  plant  to  go  off  at  the  roots  as  above  stated. 

Once  when  I  was  a  youngster  and  saw  the  plant  brought  to 
a  flower  show  with  its  beautiful  bloom-trusses  protected  with 
wadding  and  tissue  paper,  a  discussion  arose  among  its  many 
admirers  upon  the  best  sort  of  soil  to  grow  it  in.  At  first 
ihey  were  not  very  decided,  for  while  one  recommended  sandy 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  another  advised  all  sandy 
peat ;  but  it  was  evident  that  this  particular  specimen  had  a 
di^erent  mixture  to  either  of  these,  and  when  the  exhibitor 
made  his  appearance,  he  gave  as  his  mixture  a  light,  sandy,  but 
moderately  rich  loam,  adding  one- third  of  pounded  potsherds, 
and  I  have  grown  my  plants  in  a  similar  mixture  and  can  re- 
commend it.  But  when  I  could  not  obtain  light  loam,  I  have 
used  a  small  portion  of  mortar  rubbish. 

Being  a  fine-rooted  plant  it  may  be  potted  firmly  and  must 
be  well  drained,  but  it  is  easily  overpotted  as  well  as  over- 
watered  ;  judieious  treatment  in  these  matters  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  culture. 

The  plant  enjoys  a  light  and  airy  place  in  the  greenhouse 
near  the  glass,  and  ought  always  to  stand  on  a  dry  bottom, 


and  where  the  water  can  drain  freely  from  the  pot.  In  winter 
it  must  be  kept  much  drier  than  at  any  other  time.  Its  prin- 
cipal growing  time  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  tiU  July, 
at  which  time  it  fiowers  and  lasts  for  a  considerable' time. 

After  blooming  it  will  throw  out  several  shoots,  some  of 
which  may  be  taken  off  to  raise  a  stock,  or  if  no  shoots  appear 
cut  a  plant  down  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  soil,  and  it  will 
produce  numbers  of  shoots  which  will  strike  freely  in  any  aita- 
ation.  I  prefer  rooting  one  cutting  in  a  smaU  pot,  because  then 
they  can  be  grown-on  without  interruption.— Thohas  Becobd. 


PBOTECTION  FRAMES. 

We  have  these  in  varied  materials ;  those  of  recent  intro- 
duction differing  from  the  old  in  having  earthenware  in  pl«ce 
of  wood,  and  in  parts  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  to  pieces,  and 
transferred  from  one  crop  to  another.  They  may  have  their 
uses,  but  having  no  experience  of  them,  and  being  served  so 
well  by  those  old-fashioned  ones  which  we  know  familiarly  as 
garden  frames,  I  see  no  reason  for  change,  yet  I  will  not  niake 
any  ill-natured  remarks  on  those  of  recent  introduction.  There 
is  room  in  our  gardens  for  both.  Novelty  may  endure  a  time, 
stability  and  utility  in  the  end  will  win. 

Passing  over  garden  frames,  which  are  known  to  all,  and 
their  usefulness  universally  admitted,  allow  me  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  that  class  of  protectors  known  as  the  curate's  or  ground 
vineries,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the  uses  to  whidi  they 
may  be  put  throughout  the  year.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  original  ones,  but  ours,  as  made  by  our 
estate  joiners,  are  4  feet  wide.  The  sides  are  of  1^-inch  red 
deal,  11  inches  deep  or  high ;  the  roof  a  span,  formed  of  frames 
or  lights  2  inches  thick,  each  6  feet  long,  and  both  sides  easily 
raised,  the  lights  being  hinged  to  the  ridge.  The  frame  is  in 
12-f6et  lengths,  and  so  arranged  that  they  join  together,  and 
so  form  any  length  required.  The  sashbars  are  about  1  foot 
apart,  and  the  glass  used  is  21-oz.,  puttied-in.  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  *'  jumped  joints,"  nor  in  glazing  without  putty.  We 
want  to  retain  as  much  heat  as  we  can,  and  keep  out  as  much 
cold  as  possible  in  protectors.  By  having  loose  ends  we  can 
have  the  protectors  12  feet,  24  feet,  or  more  in  length,  as  may 
be  wanted,  the  frames  being  made  with  two  fixed  ends.  The 
frames,  to  recapitulate,  are  span-roofed,  4  feet  wide,  11  inohes 
high  at  the  sides,  and  2  feet  2  inches  high  in  the  centre.  They 
are  strong,  substantial,  and  are  easily  moved  from  one  crop  to 
another.  This  is  done  in  a  short  time,  without  liability  of 
breakage. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  frames,  whilst  they  protect, 
at  the  same  time  forward  the  crops  they  enclose,  and  this  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

Presuming  we  have  a  length  of,  say,  60  feet,  let  us  see  to 
what  purpose  it  may  be  put  in  protecting  and  forwarding  in 
the  course  of  a  season. 

In  February,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  free  of  frost,  we  may  place 
the  frame  over  a  bed  of  Asparagus,  with  the  view  of  having 
heads  fit  to  cut  three  weeks  or  more  before  they  come-in  in 
the  open  ground.  All  we  do  is  to  fork  over  the  bed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  make  the  surface  fine,  then  put  on  the  frame ;  but  it 
is  well  to  give  a  sprinkling  of  salt  before  doing  so,  for  slugs 
are  apt  to  be  active  when  the  heads  are  appearing,  and  on 
these  they  prey.  The  lights  are  kept  close,  no  air  is  given 
until  the  heads  appear  and  are  2  or  3  inches  long ;  then  we 
tilt  on  the  south  side  about  3  inches  day  and  night  when  mild, 
reducing  the  ventilation  if  cold,  or  closing  if  frosty.  The 
shoots  come  up  strong,  and  are  fit  to  cut  three  weeks  to  a 
month  before  those  in  unprotected  beds  adjoining,  and  they 
are  kept  on  the  bed  until  the  cutting  in  the  beds  not  covered 
becomes  general,  when  we  admit  air  freely,  tilting  the  lights 
on  both  sides,  aQd  removing  altogether  in  a  few  days.  The 
effect  on  the  Asparagus,  in  addition  to  its  giving  heads  three 
weeks  earlier,  are,  that  the  shoots  come  up  strong,  and  have 
fat  swollen  heads,  with  which  none  we  have  in  the  other  beds 
can  compare.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  one  and 
the  other  as  between  French  and  English  Asparagus.  It  is 
also  much  more  delicate  in  colour  and  eating.  The  fault  of 
our  out-door  Asparagus  early  in  the  season  is  that  it  grows, 
from  the  cold  and  changeability  of  our  climate,  maSk  too 
slowly  to  be  tender  and  good.  With  the  i^oteoting  or  forward- 
ing frames  we  secure  greater  warmth,  collect  and  husband  the  ' 
little  sun  heat  we  have ;  a  more  equable  temperature  is  attained, 
and  a  correspondingly  earlier  and  better  produce* 

By  the  dose  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  seasons  vary- 
ing as  much  as  a  fortnight  in  f onwardnesfr  or  backwardness. 
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the  frame  will  be  at  liberty,  and  we  can  plac^it  over  Straw- 
benies,  and  it  will  coyer  two  rows,  they  being  in  rows  2  feet 
apart.  We  placed  onis  on  the  Strawberries  this  year  on  tiie 
30th  of  April,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  we  had  ripe  fruit  from 
them,  the  sort  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  and  some  of  the  fruits 
weighed  Itt  oz.  It  was  not  nntil  the  15th  of  July  we  had  the 
Batisfaction  of  gathering  the  same  variety  out-doors  from 
plants  in  rows  adjoining.  In  this  case  we  have  a  clear  gain  of 
fourteen  days.  Within  a  fortnight,  or  to  July  15th,  we  had 
in  a  length  of  24  feet  gathered  20  lbs.  The  fruit  was  very 
fine,  and  swelled-off  well.  They  had  air  constantly  day  and 
night  from  patting  on  the  frames  to  ripening,  the  lights  being 
raised  4  inches  on  the  south  side.  They  had  no  water,  and 
did  not  suffer  in  the  least  either  from  drought  or  heat.  I 
am  so  well  pleased  at  the  result,  that  protection  will  be  more 
eztensiTely  practised  in  future.  At  the  time  of  placing  part 
of  the  lengths  on  the  Strawberries  we  put  a  36-feet  length  on 
a  plot  of  ground  fully  exposed,  and  sowed  at  once  with  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans,  a  row  of  Canadian  Wonder  in  the  centre,  and 
a  row  on  each  side  of  this  of  Sir  Joseph  Pazton.  To  test 
what  difference  it  would  make  as  between  those  sown  in  the 
frame  and  those  out-doors,  I  sowed  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  in  a 
row  about  16  inches  from  a  south  wall.  Those  in  the  frame, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  open  ground,  came  up  very  indifferently — 
a  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  cold  and  wet  state  of  the  ground. 
Those  in  the  open  ground  were  all  but  a  failure,  the  most  part 
of  the  seed  rotting  in.  the  ground ;  enough,  howeyer,  remained 
and  grew  to  show  the  difference  in  tiie  tune  of  maturing.  The 
frame  was  kept  close,  no  air  whateyer  being  giyen  until  the 
plants  formed  the  seed  or  first  leaves  fully,  and  were  showing 
the  true  leaves — ^in  fact,  these  were  partly  developed  before 
any  was  given,  and  then  the  lights  on  the  south  side  were 
tilted  4  inches,  and  remained  so  day  and  night.  Only  one 
watering  was  given,  and  that  when  the  plants  were  half  grown, 
or  a  few  days  before  they  were  in  fiower.  We  commenced  to 
pick  from  them  July  drd,  and  had  gathered  from  them 
1750  pods  from  7  to  9  inches  long  before  those  in  the  open 
ground  were  fit  to  gather,  which  they  were  not  until  the 
4th  of  August.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  gain  of  a  month, 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  pods  were  double  the  sise  and 
weight  of  those  out-doors.  They  were  sown  April  30th. 
When  those  in  the  open  ground  come  in  it  is  evident  we  can 
dispense  with  the  frame  from  the  Kidney  Beans,  and  having 
some  strong  plants  of  Cucumbers  we  may  place  the  frame  on 
rich  good  ground,  and  put  out  the  plants  in  it  6  feet  apart, 
and  we  shall  have  some  fine  fruit  in  September.  The  frame 
may  be  tilted  on  the  sooth  side  a  few  inches  in  the  hottest 
p«rt  of  the  day,  and  be  dosed  early  in  the  afternoon.  If  we 
have  Tomatoes  planted  in  a  row  3  feet  apart  at  the  close  of 
May,  and  the  shoots  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  and  cover 
a  space  4  feet  wide,  we  can  place  the  frame  over  them  when  it 
comes  off  the  Kidney  Beans,  and  have  a  fine  lot  of  Tomatoes 
in  autumn.  Th^  do  as  well,  or  better,  than  those  grown 
i^^oinst  a  wall.  The  Orangefield  Tomato  is  the  best  for  this 
pnzpose.  With  the  lights  tilted  4  inches  on  the  south  side, 
they  will  have  enough  of  air.  This  year,  with  a  temperature 
oat-doors  at  90"*  (we  had  it  that  on  the  22nd  July),  neither 
Kidney  Beans  nor  Cucumbers,  with  the  small  amount  of  air 
named,  were  in  the  least  scorched. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  if  in  the  open,  or  if  in  a  sheltered 
gI>ot  at  the  end  or  early  in  August,  we  put  in  three  rows  of 
Kidney  Beans,  so  that  they  may  be  covered  by  the  frame, 
which  we  wiU  put  on  early  in  October,  and  tilt  on  the  south 
side  4  inches,  closing  only  when  frosty,  and  with  mats  over 
the  lights  if  more  than  6°  of  frost ;  indeed,  if  the  temperature 
fall  to  32*^,  the  protection  of  mats  ought  to  be  given.  We 
shall  then  have  Kidn^  Beans  with  certainty  up  to  the  middle 
of  November  or  later.  The  best  kind  for  this  purpose  is  Sir 
Joseph  Pazton  or  some  other  early  sort. 

At  the  «id  of  September  we  plant  in  a  sheltered  spot  Let- 
tnees  from  a  sowing  made  early  in  August,  say  Ist,  la  rows, 
the  side  rows  6  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  then 
1  loot  apart.  This  will  give  us  four  rows,  which  we  will  have 
all  the  year  round ;  and  between  these  a  row  each  of  Commo- 
dore Nutt,  which  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  All  the  Year 
Bound,  very  much  less,  and  coming  in  very  much  earUer — ^in 
faet  it  hearts-in  more  quickly  than  any  Lettuce  I  am  acquamted 
vvith,  and  may  be  planted  4  inches  apart,  and  then  have  good 
hearts— ezceUent  for  salads  whole,  stripped  of  its  outer  leaves. 
It  is  a  very  desirable  kind  for  frames  and  for  early  work, 
taking  up  Uttle  space.  Commodore  Nutt  will  be  off  first,  the 
frame  bcong  plaoed  over  the  Iiettuoe  in  November  before  severe 


weather;  and  with  air  in  mild  weather,  closing  only  when 
frosty,  and  protecting  with  straw  and  mats  in  severe  weather, 
we  have  nice  Lettuces  in  winter.  Though  we  sustain  loss  from 
wet  and  frost,  Lettuces  are  always  more  in  request  than  Endive, 
however  well  blanched.  The  frame  when  it  comes  off  the  Let- 
tuce may  he  placed  over  another  lot  of  IjCttuces  from  a  sowing 
made  the  third  week  in  August.  Hicks'  Cos  and  Lee's  Im- 
mense Hardy  Green  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  placing  them 
in  rows  1  foot  apart  at  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Cos  in 
the  centre  and  the  Cabbage  kind  at  tibe  sides.  This  lot  will  be 
in  early  in  spring,  in  time  for  the  frame  to  be  placed  over  Straw- 
berries or  Kidney  Beans ;  or  we  may  forego  the  spring  Lettuces, 
or  have  eztra  frames,  and  put  them  on  the  Asparagus  beds 
in  January  if  we  give  heat,  or  in  February  if  no  heat  be  used. 
There  is  no  crop  we  grow  in  a  garden  and  which  we  require  to 
be  forwarded,  but  these  frames  will  bring  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  in  some  instances  a  month  earlier  than  such 
as  have  no  protection.  They  only  need  to  be  once  used  to 
be  appreciated,  their  value  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
put  will  soon  suggest  themselves.  In  another  paper  I  hope  to 
treat  of  them  wi&  heat  as  afforded  by  fermenting  materiids. — 
G.  Abbey. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  PLANTING  STBAWBEBRY 
BEDS. 

H^yiKQ  read  of  a  new  method  for  forming  Strawberry  beds, 
I  thought  I  would  try  it,  and  it  proved  a  great  success.  In 
previous  years  our  crops  have  been  very  poor,  considering  the 
attention  they  have  had ;  but  this  year  with  the  new  method 
we  had  abundance  of  fruit.  The  way  in  which  I  planted  my 
bed  is  as  follows : — ^I  did  not  eat  any  runners  off  the  old  bed, 
but  allowed  them  to  run  into  a  mass.  In  the  autumn  I  lined 
strips  about  9  inches  wide  and  2  feet  apart  through  its  lengtib, 
and  cut  them  in  squares  of  9  inches.  These  I  took  up  witii  a 
spade  at  3  inches  deep.  In  the  bed  prepared  for  them  I  had 
trenches  dug  2  feet  apart,  and  jdaced  the  squares  of  Strawberry 
roots  in  them,  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  each  other.  The 
roots  were  not  injured  in.  the  least,  and  the  crop  was  ezcellent. 
I  had  the  trenches  that  were  made  in  the  old  bed  fiUed  wilb 
one  part  well-rotted  manure  and  two  parts  stiff  loam,  and  the 
bed  was  soon  covered  with  plants.  Thus,  by  de^ees  you  can 
renew  the  old  bed  as  well  as  form  new  ones.  Certainly  with  the 
old  plan  of  planting  single  roots  we  obtained  finer  specimens 
of  fruit,  but  unless  fruit  for  show  is  required,  I  advise  every- 
one to  try  the  above  plan  for  quantity,  and  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

A  market  gardener  near  here,  who  grows  large  quantities  of 
Strawberries  for  sale,  mows  the  tops  off  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  fruiting,  covers  them  up  with  longish  manure,  and  rakes 
it  off  in  the  spring.  This  is  rather  rough  treatment,  but  he 
^ways  has  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit. — ^I.  Shelswsll. 


GABDEN  NETTING. 

I  SHOULD  feel  greatly  obliged  if  yen  would  kindly  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated  paper,  to  state 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  piece  of  right  down  cheating  with  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  garden  netting. 

A  short  time  ago  my  employer  wrote  for  100  yards  of  netting, 
4  yards  deep — ^that  is  to  say,  400  square  yards,  at  Id,  per  yard ; 
consequently  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ezpected  to  have  as 
much  netting  as  would  cover  400  square  yards  of  groupd. 
The  netting  came  in  due  course,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  after 
it  came  was  to  open  it  out  the  entire  length  and  measure  it, 
when  I  found  I  had  got,  as  I  ezpected,  a  piece  100  yards  in 
length.  So  far  so  good,  but  now  comes  the  rub.  I  had  a  plot 
of  Gooseberries  that  I  wanted  to  keep  from  the  birds.  The 
plot  is  14  yards  wide ;  so  I  thought  if  I  cut  my  100  yards  into 
6  lengths,  and  run  them  together  so  as  to  form  one  piece,  I 
should  have  sufBlcient  to  cover  a  piece  of  ground  22  yards  long, 
by  14  yards  wide,  and  that  would  be  allowing  a  spare  yard  for 
faUing  over  the  trees  at  each  end  and  sides.  Well,  fancy  my 
disappointment  then,  when  I  found  it  would  not  cover  above 
half  what  I  had  ezpected  it  to  cover ;  or,  in  other  words,  sup- 
posing I  had  a  wall  100  yards  long  and  4  yards  deep,  the 
quantity  of  netting  ordered  above  would  not  cover  much  more 
than  half  of  it.  «.iy.Hi^  r:;:X    ::::^^    -  ;Z\ 

Now,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  buying  garden 
netting,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  anything  but  fair  dealing  for 
a  person  to  advertise  and  sell  netting  to  cover  so  much  ground, 
when  he  knows  very  well  that  it  will  not  cover  much  more  than 
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half  of  it. — JoBBPH  Powell,  Gardener  to  Viscount  Harberton, 
Tregunter  Park,  Talgarth,  South  Wales, 


THEORY  AND   PRACTICE  OF  TREE-PLANTING. 

Fboh  everything  we  see  and  read  it  is  clear  that  the  great 
part  played  by  evaporation  in  successf  al  tree-planting  is  not 
generally  nnderstood,  yet  on  this  one  thing  alone  rests  failure 
or  saooess.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  winter  or 
gammer,  there  is  always  moisture  escaping.  In  winter  it  is 
from  the  stems  or  branohlets,  and  in  summer  from  these  and 
from  the  leaves.  All  this  continuous  loss  of  moisture  must  be 
immediately  made  good  by  root  action,  or  the  plant  is  lost ;  or 
the  part  of  the  plant  wluoh  suffers  most  goes  first.  It  is  a 
popular  notion  tiiat  there  is  no  evaporation  in  winter.  This 
is  a  fatal  mistake.  There  is  not  nearly  as  much  as  in  summer, 
but  still  quite  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
roots. 

Now,  in  transplanting  trees,  there  ^  but  one  absolute  cause  of 
failure,  and  that  is  that  the  moisture  escapes  faster  than  the 
roots  can  supply  it,  and  therefore  in  transplanting,  everything 
we  do  should  be  for  the  encouragement  of  rapid  root-growth, 
or  for  the  prevention  of  rapid  evaporation  until  the  roots  grow. 

Of  course  there  are  incidental  causes  of  failure.  If  a  tree 
be  badly  dug,  and  half  the  roots  cut  away  that  ought  to  be  on 
it,  it  has  a  worse  chance  for  its  life  than  if  properly  dug.  Or 
if  the  roots  be  allowed  to  dry,  the  smaller  roots  are  injured, 
and  only  the  thicker  ones  are  left  to  carry  on  the  water  work. 
Still  it  all  amounts  to  the  one  thing,  which  is  the  moisture 
dries  out  of  the  branches  faster  than  the  roots  can  supply  it. 

We  know  how  this  is  in  making  cuttings,  and  it  is  equally 
true  of  a  ^ee.  We  take  a  piece  of  stem  without  roots,  but  as 
we  know  it  will  wither,  we  put  it  in  a  damp  greenhouse,  or 
even  oover  it  with  a  bell-glass.  If  we  did  not  it  would  dry  up 
before  the  roots  appeared.  So  in  out-door  cuttings.  If  we 
take  a  large  Willow  branch  and  plant  it  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  tree,  it  will  likely  die.  The  sap  is  escaping  from  all  the 
small  branches,  and  there  are  no  roots  yet  to  make  good  the 
waste.  We  cannot  put  a  bell-glass  over  a  large  Willow  branch. 
If  we  could  it  would  check  the  evaporation,  and  perhaps  there 
would  be  stronger  and  better  roots  for  all  this  top.  But  not 
being  able  to  do  this  we  do  the  same  thing  in  another  way. 
We  cut  away  all  the  small  branches,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
stake  or  a  post,  and  then  it  sprouts  out  like  grass  on  a  warm 
summer's  day.  Though  it  has  no  roots  at  all,  yet  such  a 
Willow  stake  grows  better  than  a  Willow  tree  with  all  its  roots 
and  the  numerous  twiggy  branchlets  left  on. 

This  is  the  lesson  for  the  tree-planter.  A  tree  may,  and 
often  does,  grow  well  without  any  pruning  of  its  tops ;  but  as 
there  is  always  some  injury  to  its  roots,  whereby  they  are  pre- 
vented from  immediately  or  fully  supplying  evaporation,  a 
shortening  is  always  beneficial ;  and  this  cutting  back— some- 
times to  *'  bare  poles/'  should  always  be  proportionate  to  the 
apparent  injury  done  to  the  roots,  or  according  to  the  amount 
of  cold,  dry  winter  wind,  or  warm,  hot  spring  weather  that  the 
plant  is  liable  to  encounter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  greater  risk  in  winter 
from  fall  planting,  than  in  the  spring  season  from  planting  at 
that  time,  if  the  trees  happen  to  have  large  heads  with  numerous 
branches;  but  if  this  matter  of  evaporation  be  fully  understood, 
and  the  tree  pruned  according  to  the  season,  there  is  no  more 
risk  at  one  season  than  at  another. 

This.knowledge  of  the  loss  of  plants  by  evaporation  of  their 
juices  can  be  turned  into  great  practical  value  in  the  manage- 
ment of  young  nursery  stock  for  the  winter.  If  set  out  in 
their  final  places  in  the  fall,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  have  either 
the  sap  dried  out  of  them,  or  be  drawn  out  of  the  earth  by  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground.  The  best  way  is,  there- 
fore, to  bury  them  wholly  in  earth  on  the  groimd,  or  in  the 
earth  that  slopes  well,  so  that  no  stagnant  water  can  be  about 
the  roots.  One  of  the  best  nurserymen  we  know,  who  plants 
out  thousands  on  thousands  of  young  trees  every  year,  and 
rarely  loses  one  in  a  million,  gets  all  his  young  stock  in  the 
fall,  covers  it  with  earth  in  this  way,  and  thus  has  it  on  hand 
to  work  at  whatever  day  suits  his  purpose  in  spring.  Trees  of 
larger  size  are  also  pruned  at  planting,  and  we  have  heard  him 
remark  that  in  \Sa  opinion  most  nurseries  which  fail  in 
America — and  hundreds  of  new  ones  annually  do  fail — ^mostly 
do  so  from  their  failures  to  get  stock  to  grow,  which  need  not 
be,  provided  they  are  properly  handled. 

We  believe  this  firxnly,  and  further  that  half  the  trees  annu- 
ally planted  die,  the  majority  of  which  might  be  saved  if  only 


this  thought  of  evaporation  of  the  moisture  were  uppermost  in . 
the  minds  of  the  planters.  There  is,  probably,  little  new  in 
this  chapter  to  intelligent  horticulturists;  yet  we  believe  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  thousands,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  losses 
we  see. — {American  Gardener^ s  Monthly.) 

*^ 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 

OUR  GARDENS.— No.  8.. 

BuTTSBFLixs,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  like  bankers  in  one 
particular,  their  hours  of  business  are  mostly  from  nine  to 
four,  or  something  like  that ;  indeed,  there  are  butterflies  one 
scarcely  finds  stirring  much  before  11  a.ic.,  unless  the  morning 
be  particularly  bright ;  but  then  again,  there  is  here  and  there 
a  species,  like  the  Garden  White  and  the  Large  Heath,  that 
will  be  on  the  wing  until  6  or  7  p.m.  (A  sarcastic  friend  sug- 
gests that  butterflies  and  bankers  have  another  point  of  re- 
semblance, inasmuch  as  butterflies  make  no  honey,  they  only 
avail  themselves  of  that  made  or  acquired  by  other  objects ; 
they  cannot  claim  to  be  producers,  and  belong  not  to  the  in- 
dustrial portion  of  the  insect  race.)  However,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  title  of  *'  Children  of  the  Sun "  is  appro- 
priately applied  to  these  insects,  so  much  do  they  rejoice  in 
its  full  rays,  with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  the  Ringlet,  which 
seems  rather  partial  to  shady  places. 

**  What  becomes  of  the  butterflies  at  night  ?"  said  a  juvenile 
querist,  who  was  found,  on  cross-examination,  to  be  imbued 
with  the  notion  that  there  was  a  fresh  emergence  evezy  day 
during  tiie  summer,  and  that  those  of  the  previous  day  died- 
off.  As  some  older  folks  have  had  the  same  misapprehension, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Ufe  of.no  butterfly  is  quite  so 
ephemeral  as  that,  extending  certainly,  even  in  the  case  of 
non-hybemators,  to  at  least  a  fortnight.  At  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  or  before,  butterflies  disappear  from  view  in  the  gar- 
den, but  it  is  not  at  once  to  sink  into  a  repose  which  closes 
tiieir  existence.  On  blades  of  grass  in  sheltered  comers,  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  or  on  waUs  and  palings,  they  settle 
down  to  await  the  return  of  day,light,  unless  snapped-up  by 
some  **  early  bird."  Henoe  the  dusk  of  evening  is  n6t  a  bad 
time  to  look  for  and  "  Settle  "  butterflies  injurious  to  our  gar- 
dens; yet  the  entomologist  is  rarely  welcome  when  he  ob- 
trudes himself,  yriih.  the  intent  of  making  oapturos,  into  the 
domains  of  the  garden ;  there  is  a  sort  of  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  horticulturist  that  the  insect-hunter  is  likely  to 
leave  something  behind  him  rather  than  diminish  materially 
the  enemy's  numbers.  A  great  naturalist  of  our  day  sorrow- 
fully records  a  bit  of  his  experience  when  he  was  following  the 
swift-winged  CoUas  Hyale  in  Surrey.  "  It  was  here,  in  market 
gardens  forbidden  to  the  public,  that  I  made  her  acquaintance. 
Here  were  employed  a  multitude  of  female  Hibernians  in  the 
healthful  pursuit  of  horticulture.  On  one  occasion  my  quarry 
led  me  into  their  midst,  when  lo !  they  abandoned  their  oc- 
cupation and  pursued  me  with  the  veiy  same  energy  I  was 
wasting  on  the  yellow-robed  nymph ;  the  scene  must  have  been 
an  exciting  one,  and  would  have  reminded  a  classical  spectator 
of  Meleager,  or  Orestes,  or  (Edipus  pursued  by  the  Furies : 
alas  I  the  resemblance  to  (Edipus  is  greater  now !"  We  will 
hope  not. 

The  Brimstone  (Bhodooera  Rhamni)  is  an  insect  not  unfre- 
quent  in  English  gardens,  though  apparently  not  an  inhabitant 
of  Scotland,  and  it  is  noticeable  at  two  periods  of  the  year — 
in  April,  and  then  again  in  August  or  September.  Being 
yellow-robed  like  the  fair  favourite  of  the  aulhor  quoted,  it  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  common  and  often-annoying 
Garden  Whites,  some  of  which  appear  at  times  with  a  yellow- 
ish tinge.  But  R.  Rhanmi  belongs  to  another  family,  that  of 
the  Red-horns,  and  a  glance  at  tiie  short  and  thickened  red 
antennad  at  once  gives  us  a  marked  distinction,  and  a  near 
examination  of  the  wings  in  either  sex  renders  it  impossible 
to  confound  this  species  with  the  only  white  butterfly  near  its 
size — ^viz.,  Pieris  Brassicie.  The  females  of  the  Brimstone 
have  a  palish  hue,  the  colour  of  all  the  wings  being  greenish 
yellow,  while  the  males  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow ;  the  differ- 
ences have  been  compared  to  those  existent  between  the  two 
preparations  of  brimstone  known  as  the  **  sublimed  "  and  the 
"  precipitated."  The  most  charming  speciality  in  this  butterfly 
is  the  investiture  of  long  silken  hairs,  which  cover  densely  the 
dark  thorax,  rising  to  its  summit  in  a  sort  of  crest.  When 
fresh  from  the  chrysalis  this  butterfly  is  an  active  flyer,  the 
spring  specimens,  after  their  long  hybernation,  showing  less 
alertness.  It  is  the  males  at  that  season  we  most  usually  see 
in  gardens,  the  females  being  engaged  in  depositing  eggs. 
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The  eggB  are  not  to  be  found  on  any  garden  plant,  bat 
eolelj,  so  it  is  stated,  on  two  species  of  Bhamnos — ^namely, 
£.  oathartioas  and  Frangola.  I  haye  on  yarions  oocasions 
taken  the  eggs  and  reared  the  laryas  to  maturity  upon  the 
latter  plant,  and  others,  like  myself,  haye  failed  to  take  the 
insect  off  B.  oathartious  near  London.  But  the  habit  of  the 
species,  probably,  differs  with  the  locality.  The  caterpillar  is 
8o  much  the  colour  of  the  Buckthorn  leaf,  that  a  person  may 
hold  one  in  the  hand  and  yet  not  detect  it,  should  it  be  repos- 
ing, as  they  often  will,  along  the  midrib.  They  are  of  sluggish 
iiabit  seemingly,  and  yet  feed-up  with  rapidity  in  warm  weather, 
eay  in  about  fiye  weeks.  The  wrinkled  warted  body  of  the 
caterpillar,  small  head,  and  dull  green  colour,  are  strongly 
-Buggestiye  of  a  relationship  to  the  Pieridas,  and  the  Bhodo- 
eeredffi  do  with  them  form  part  of  that  diyision  of  our  butter- 
flies haying  cylindrical  lary».  The  pupa  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  Whites,  being  singularly  humped ;  it  is  yery 
carefully  secured  to  a  leaf  or  twig  by  an  anal  attachment  and 
a  silken  band. 

One  of  the  boldest  of  our  butterflies  is  the  Painted  Lady, 
also  designated  Vanessa  Gardui,*  which  comes  to  our  gardens 
during  the  summer,  making  cursory  yisits.  Later  on  in  the 
season  its  yisits  are  more  from  necessity  than  choice,  as  the 
garden  parterre  yields  more  honey  than  the  scattered  wild 
flowers  of  autxmm.    We  may  see  it  sometimes  hoyering  about 
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tin  the  end  of  October,  by  which  time,  if  not  sooner,  the  chilly 
nights  send  it  into  winter  quarters.  This  insect  is  unfortu- 
nately named,  inasmuch  as  it  in  no  way  resembles  a  *'  painted 
lady,'*  and  though  the  pencilling  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
wings  is  yaried  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  it  is  equalled  (Mr. 
Newman  thinks  surpassed)  by  that  of  the  Bed  Admiral  (Va- 
nessa Atalanta).  On  the  wing  the  species  is  too  rapid  to  be 
deemed  ladylike  in  its  moyements ;  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded 
as  feminine  in  its  pertinacity,  for  if  you  driye  one  of  these 
insects  off  a  flower  it  will  come  back  again,  and  braye  the  net ; 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  eyen  when  an  indiyidual  is  settling 
en  a  rut  in  the  road.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Painted 
Jjady  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  Admiral  in  the  fore- 
wings,  but  instead  of  the  well-defined  reds  and  blacks  of  that 
species,  we  haye  markings  more  intricate,  and  of  more  diyer- 
sity  in  colour.  In  certain  years  this  butterfly  is  abundant 
generally,  in  others  it  is  poorly  represented ;  but  there  are 
many  places  in  the  south  where  it  occurs  eye^  season.  To 
the  north  of  the  metropolis,  in  those  rural  districts  of  Middle- 
sex, Herts,  and  Essex,  lying  nearest  to  London,  it  is,  I  think, 
more  scarce  than  formerly ;  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  within  sound 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  butterfly  has  occurred  pretty  steadily  for 
years  past.  V.  Gardui  is  also  one  of  those  butterflies  that  haye 
a  partiality  for  the  coast.  The  Irish  specimens  are  particularly 
fine,  judging  from  some  I  haye  received,  and  there  the  species 
disports  itself  high  up  the  mountain  sides,  as  also  in  some 
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districts  of  Scotland.  This  insect  is  additionally  of  interest 
as  being  a  natiye  of  almost  eyery  country  entomologists  haye 
explored. 

Though  specifically  named  from  the  Thistle,  V.  Gardui  is 
slso  found  in  the  larval  state  upon  Nettles,  each  indiyidual 
leading  a  solitary  life,  and  spinning  a  few  threads,  by  which 
it  draws  the  leayes  of  the  food-plant  slightly  together.  The 
larva  is  spiny,  like  ihose  of  the  Vanessad,  and  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  rear  in  confinement.  Having  arrived  at  maturity 
[usually  in  July),  it  attaches  itself  by  the  tail  to  some  pro- 
jection, and  becomes  a  chrysalis,  meriting  Uiat  appellation, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  really  adorned  with  golden  markings. 

Just  now  a  liyely  little  fly,  whose  economy  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  is  earning  itself  the  thanks  of  the  cultiyators  of 
the  Gabbage  tribe.  Its  services,  to  speak  in  modem  phrase, 
**  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated."  When  we  consider,  also, 
how  eagerly  birds  of  several  species  pick  up  the  larvas  of  Pieris 
BrassicsB,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  caterpillar  of  this  butterfly 
holds  its  own  from  year  to  year,  as  we  see  that  it  does.  My 
friend  Smith  thought  it  very  odd,  and  quite  opposed  to  sound 
arithmetical  calculation,  that  the  larger  insect  did  not  disap- 
pear before  the  smaller,  since  a  strong  larva  of  P.Brassicaa 
yields  some  twenty  or  thirty  flies,  which  gives  a  great  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  parasite.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  parasite  has  also  its  insidious  enemy, 
as  observed  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood  ;  and  the  ichneumon-fly 
attacking  Microgaster  glomeratus  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  species,  which  gives  an  advantage  to  its  opponent ;  only 
this  again  is,  there  is  yery  littie  doubt,  the  prey  of  something 
else,  according  to  a  rather  hackneyed  couplet  which  it  is  not 
needful  to  quote.  But  whereas  M.  glomeratus  attacks  the 
butterfly  caterpillar,  it  is  evident  that  the  fly  parasitic  on  the 
former  would  haye  difficulty  in  reaching  the  larvas  which  are 
snugly  nurtured  in  the  caterpillar's  body ;  and  we  flnd  that 
this  fly  accordingly  seeks  out  the  cocoons  of  M.  glomeratus, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  amongst  them. 

Observing  the  number  of  larvas  which  make  their  way  out  of 
the  carcase  of  a  siogle  caterpillar  of  P.  Brassioas,  one  would  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  each  fly  selected  one  only  to  receive  her 
brood ;  but  on  this  point  we  have  not  absolute  certainty.  The 
weather  in  some  years  has  much  influence  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  ichneumon  and  the  butterfly.  Heavy  showers 
just  at  the  time  when  the  female  flies  should  be  depositing 
their  eggs  probably  diminish  their  numbers  materially,  while 
the  caterpillars  of  Pieris  Brassicss  are  tolerably  indifferent  to 
any  rain  which  does  not  entirely  submerge  them,  though  more 
susceptible  of  cold.  Tiny  as  is  this  Microgaster,  and  unat- 
tractive to  the  naked  eye,  the  microscope  brings  some  beauty 
out  of  it.  A  recent  writer  on  garden  insect  remarks,  *'  When 
this  insignificant  littie  creature  is  placed  under  the  microscope 
the  tiny  body  shines  out  in  metallic  splendour,  glittering  with 
an  intensity  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear ;  and  the  wings  appear 
in  all  their  beauty,  their  surface  glorious  with  opalescent  hues 
playing  upon  them  with  eyery  change  of  light,  and  covered  with 
minute  hairs,  each  of  which  glitters  separately." — J.  B.  S.  0. 


BOYAL  HOBTICULTUKAL   SOCIETY. 
August  20th. 

This  was  but  a  very  small  show,  but  to  the  quality  of  the 
Gladioli  and  Hollyhocks  exhibited  no  exception  could  be  taken. 

Of  the  Gladiolus  there  was  a  splendid  display,  though  the 
stands  were  not  numerous.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  took  the  first  position  in  the  open  class  for  twen^- 
four  spikes.  These  consisted  of  Horace  Vernet,  splendid. 
Beauty  of  England,  Timon,  Porsena,  Ball  of  Fire,  intense 
orange  scarlet,  feathered  with  purple;  Damia,  very  fine,  white 
and  rose ;  Madame  Desportes,  Bossini,  Parsonii,  Ariane,  Piotum, 
very  large;  Glara,  Numantia,  Lulbe,  Lavinia,  Lady  Bridport, 
Pollis,  and  five  seedlings.  Second  came  Mr. '  J.  Douglas,  gar- 
dener to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  with  an  ex- 
cellent stand,  including  fourteen  seedlings,  Orph6e,  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  and  Octavie,  fine.  Third  came  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
Warminster. 

In  Class  2,  for  twelve  spikes,  the  Bey.  Lord  Hawke,  Willing- 
ham  Bectory,  was  far  ahead  of  all  others  with  magnificent 
spikes  of  Horace  Vernet,  Lac6pdde,  Eugdne  Scribe^  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  Shakespeare,  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Didon,  Mane  Stuart, 
and  Armide.  These  were  distinguished  nrom  those  in  all  the 
other  stands  by  the  great  breadth  of  their  segments,  as  well  as 
b^  their  numerous  fiowers  on  a  spike.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second 
with  excellent  spikes  of  Legouve,  Meyerbeer,  and  seyeral  seed- 
er six  spikes  Lord  Hawke  was  again  first ;  the  Bey.  H.  H. 
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Dombrain  second  with  Legonv^,  Madame  Desportes,  and  Horace 
Vemet,  fine ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  tihird. 

For  six  apikea  of  Hollyhocks  the  Rev.  Lord  Hawke  was  first 
with  magnificent  specimens  of  Alba  saperba,  white ;  Talisman, 
fine  crimson  seedlmg;  Eleanor,  pink;  Queen  of  Yellows,  sul- 
phur ;  and  Midnight,  blackish  maroon.  Mr.  W.  Chater,  SaJffron 
walden,  was  second  with  Fire  King,  crimiaon;  Purity,  rose; 
Whitley  King,  bri^rht  crimson ;  Ethel,  flesh  white ;  Beacon, 
rosy  crimson,  and  Orange  Prince,  salmon  bufi.  Mr.  Minchin, 
The  Nurseries,  Hook  Norton,  was  third. 

The  best  twenty-four  cut  blooms  came  from  Mr.  "W.  Chater. 
In  this  stand  were  fine  examples  of  Golden  Drop,  Bijou,  Walden 
King,  Marion,  Victor,  Black  Knight,  Fred.  Chater,  Purity,  Jessie 
Dean,  And  Conquest.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  was  a  good 
second ;  Mrs.  P.  Bruce,  Ossian,  Royal  Scarlat,  Royal  Albert, 
Oscar,  and  Gladiator  being  notioeable  for  their  size  and  quality. 
The  third  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Minchin.  For  twelve,  the 
prizes  went  to  Lord  Hawke,  Mr.  Minchin.  and  Mr.  B.  Porter, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Benham,  Xsleworth.  Lord  Hawke  had  several 
fine  seedlings,  and  beautiful  examples  of  Fred.  Chater,  Phryne, 
Alfred  Chater,  and  Ootavia. 

Cut  spikes  of  Phloxes  made  an  effective  little  display  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  was  first, 
and  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  A  Laing,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  second,  with  very  fine  spikes.  The  following  varieties  were 
especially  fine— viz.,  A.  F.  Baixon,  Madame  A.  Verschaffelt, 
Madame  Autin,  splendid  colour;  Mons.  Donnean,  Madame 
Domage,  Lothair,  and  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Turenne.  Mr. 
Ware/Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  third. 

Of  twelve  hardy  perennials  Mr.  Parker  sent  the  only  group, 
coim)rising  fine  phloxes.  Delphinium  Nahamah,  dark  blue, 
D.  Keteleeri,  Budbeckias,  Helianthus  orgyalis,  and  other  plants. 
A  first  prize  was  awarded. 

Of  nuseeUaneons  snbjeots  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  contri- 
buted a  numerovB  group  of  herbaceous  LobeUap.     From  Mr.' 
Tomer,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  came  a  eapital  eoUeotioii  of 
Dahlias,  for  which,  as  well  as  Mii.  Waare's  Lobelias,  extra  prizes 
were  awarded. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  single  dishes  of  Apricots.  Moorpark, 
large  and  fine,  from  Mr.  Kirtland,  Bletchingtbn,  Oxon,  ana  Mr. 
Gardiner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Lower  Eatington 
Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  was  first  and  second;  and  exceUent 
fruit  of  the  same  kind  from  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Kidlington,  third. 

Fbuit  Commtteb .—Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
A  Cucumber  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  Munro,  Little  Heathi 
Potters  Bar,  called  Improved  Rabley,  a  very  handsome  Cu- 
cumber, a  ioot  long,  of  dark  freen  colour,  and  with  a  small 
white  spine.  It  was  highly  apporeved,  and  as  Mr.  Munro  intends 
sending  it  to  the  S^tember  jiEheeting,  a  decision  was  left  for 
farther  information. 

Mr.  W.  TiUery,  The  Gardens,  Welbeok  Abbey,  sent  a  dish  of 
Barrington  Peaches,  large  and  very  handsome,  to  which  a  cul- 
tural commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  The  Gajrdens, 
Burghley,  sent  a  dish  of  Apricots.  Mr.  Bennett,  The  Gardens, 
Halfield,  sent  a  seedlingMelon  called  Hatfield,  which  was  not 
of  any  merit.  Mr.  A.  Watkins,  Bishop  Stortford,  sent  a  new 
hybrid  Melon  called  Aeme,  a  large  coame-looking  fruit,  which 
was  scarcely  ripe.  Mr.  Gallop,  The  Gardens,  Bradford  Peverell, 
Dorchester,  sent  a  new  Melon  called  Golden  Queen,  which  had 
almost  bcQome  patrid,  and  another  called  Improved  Gtolden  was 
also  very  badly  flavoured.  Mr.  Cooling,  nurseryman,  Bath, 
sent  a  seedling  Apple  of  great  beauty,  of  an  oblate  shape,  covered 
with  light  cnmson,  and  thickly  covered  with  fawn-coloured 
spots;  the  flesh  is  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  is  markedly 
acid,  without  much  flavour.  Mr.  F.  Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  sent 
branches  of  Apple  trees  grown  on  the  Paradise  stock,  showing 
the  great  prolusion  of  miit  borne  by  these  varieties— Cox's 
Pomona,  Cellini,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Small's  Admirable ;  a  letter 
of  thanks  was  voted  to  Mr.  Dancer. 

Flobal  Cokmzttbb.— Dr.  Denn^r  in  the  chair.  The  snbjects 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  tms  occasion  were  very  limited 
in  number.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Kelway,  of  Langpoart,  for  Gladiolus  HespMia,  orange  scarlet,  pale 
purple  shaded  with  white  in  the  lower  segments ;  for  Neogenes, 
rose  purple  with  a  white  band  in  the  upper  segments ;  Scopas, 
pure  white,  purple  throat,  broad  segments,  fine  spike;  and 
Captain  Stnckey,  orasge  rose,  flaked  with  purplish  maroon,  light 
centre,  purple  band.  Calyce,  white,  in  the  way  of  Madame 
Desportes,  though  not  certificated,  is  excellent.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Lord,  Old  Bottom,  Stansfield, 
for  Picotee  Mrs.  Lord,  with  a  heavy  rose  edge.  First-class  cer- 
tificates were  also  given  to  Mr.  W.  Chater,  for  Hollyhocks  Fire 
King,  reddish  crimson ;  and  Mrs.  W.  Chater,  salmon  rose,  large 
and  fine ;  also  to  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbonm,  Esq., 
for  Gladiolus  Mary  Kinnear.  Lord  Hawke  had  first-class  cer- 
tificates for  Hollyhock  Vanguard,  dark  purplish  crimson,  and 
Lilac  Queen,  two  remarkably  fine  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  had  also  a  first-class  certificate  for  Gladiolus  Pnrpureus 
auratuB,  greenish  yellow  with  dark  markings  in  the  throat,  but 


by  no  means  comparable  to  florists'  varieties,  though  it  may 
give  rise  to  variations. 

To  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  first- 
class  certificates  were  given  for  Begonia  Prince  of  Wales,  deep 
scariet,  and  Prince  Teck,  double,  light  scarlet. 

Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Aster  tanaceti- 
folia,  lUac  blue,  with  omamentaUy-cut  foliage ;  and  .the  same 
firm  also  exhibited  the  poisonous  Blumenbachia  oordata,  with 
rather  showy  orange  flowers,  likewise  fine  plants  of  Celosia 
Huttoni,  with  very  ornamental  rose-bronze  foliage  backed  with 
purple. 

From  Mr.  Eokford,  gardener  to  Earl  Radnor,  ColeshiU,  oame 
a  stand  of  Verbenas,  of  which  Paradise  WiUiains,  deep  rose  with 
a  crimson  centre,  and  Her  Majesty,  rose,  with  a  darac  crimson 
eye,  were  distinguished  by  first-class  certificates. 

Mr.  McLachlan,  Glasgow,  had  a  cultural  commendation  for  a 
Cockscomb  called  Glasgow  Prize,  of  which  he  showed  three  spe- 
cimens with  combs  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  2  feet  9  inches^ 
8  feet,  and  2  feet  9  inches,  by  14, 15^,  and  17i  inches  in  breadth^ 
and  in  colour  brilliant  deep  crimson.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  also  given  to  Mr.  Fewell  for  a  handsome  specimen  of  Adi- 
antum  farle;^ense  8  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  Among  the  other 
subjects  exhibited  may  be  noted  a  collection  of  Hollyhocks  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  a  golden  Gymnogramma  from  Mr.  Brown» 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Alston,  Ehnaon  Hall,  Btrmingham ;  some 
pretty  golden  Colenses  from  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.,  of  whioJi. 
Prince  de  SciUa  was  the  best;  and  two  pretty  kinds  of  Eohinopa 
from  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith. 

The  dates  of  the  Shows  of  the  Royal  Hortioultnral  Society 
for  1874  have  been  fixed  as  follows :— Third  Wednesday  in 
March,  third  Wednesday  in  April,  second  Wednesday  in  May,, 
first  Wednesday  in  June,  first  and^third  Wednesdays  in  Jnly^ 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  second  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember. The  Council  are  to  be  congratulated  en  this  timely 
announcement,  by  which  all  concerned  will  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  coming  year ;  and  we  congratulate  the 
exhibitors  also,  not  so  much  on  account  of  this  eady  notice,  aa 
the  relief  they  must  feel  at  the  number  of  shows  being  reduced 
from  eighteen,  as  they  ware  this  year,  to  eight.  This  arrange- 
ment  will  enable  the  Coimedl  gieaUy  to  increafle  the  interest 
and  attractiveness  of  the  shows,  as  well  as  considerably  to 
augment  the  amount  of  the  prises. 

As  yet  no  decision  has  been  come  to  as  to  the  Provincial 
Show  for  1874,  and  this  is  in  some  measure  due  to  no  action 
having  as  yet  been  taken  by  provinpial  towns.  We  have  heard 
of  several  that  intend  to  give  an  invitation  to  the  Sooiety,  but 
as  no  intimation  has  been  officially  communicated,  of  course 
nothing  can  be  done.  We  would  advise  those  towns  which 
intend  to  issue  an  invitation  to  do  so  speedily,  so  that  the 
necessary  steps  may  be  taken  soon  to  prepare  a  schedule,  and 
have  the  arrangements  in  some  state  of  advancement,  i»»ati*f>^ 
of  crowding  everything  into  the  last  few  months. 

A  Committee  of  exhibitors  was  appointed  yesterday  at  South 
Kensington,  to  confer  with  a  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  general  schedule  for  1874. 


EXHIBITION  FRAUDS. 

[Thb  following  is  a  letter  reeeiTed  by  Mr.  ^l^Dbm  Paol^ 
from  M.  Sioley  in  reference  to  the  letter  on  this  subject  whieb 
was  puWohed  at  page  76.] 

Althouoh  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  you,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  congratulate  you  on  the  noble  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  you  have  shown  in  publishing  Mr.  Walton*» 
letter  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hoqticxtltubk.  I  am  quite  of  your 
opinion  that  it  is  high  time  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
fraudulent  practices  to  which  horticulture  is  subject,  and  I 
hope  that  your  noble  example  will  be  followed,  and  ^at  the 
cause  of  s&aightforwardness  will  triumph.  I  have  translated 
your  letter,  .and  have  sent  it  to  my  friend  Carridre,  Director 
of  the  Revue  Horticole  of  Paris,  to  have  it  published.  I  hope 
that  you  will  approve  of  the  step. 

I  have  since  some  time  attempted  to  make  the  same  idea 
prevail  for  our  future  exhibitions  of  the  Cercle  horticole  Lyon- 
nais,  of  which  I  am  the  Secretary  general,  but  have  not  yet 
succeeded.  Many  of  our  horticulturists  imagine  that  ^e  frauds 
serve  their  commercial  interests.  I  think  not.-^EAN  Si8lst» 
Lyons, 

RiPKNiKG  Pkabs. — ^Besides  the  common  test  of  ripeness  for 
picking — ^namely,  gently  raising  the  fruit  to  see  if  it  will 
readily  detach  itself  at  the  stem,  the  BpoauneoB  masf  ^  placed 
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thinly  and  evenly  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  room,  on  a  blanket 
previonBly  spread,  and  then  covered  with  a  second  blanket. 
In  a  short  time  the  effect  of  the  treatment  will  be  apparent  in 
the  most  golden-coloured  Bartletts,  and  rich,  raddy-looking 
SeokeU  imaginable.  Pears  perfected  in  tMs  manner  rarely 
have  the  mealiness  of  their  naturally  ripened  companions ;  nor 
do  they  prematurely  decay  at  the  core  as  when  left  on  the  tree. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

GoDWiNU  GioAS.  Nat,  ord,,  Aroide©.  Linn.,  Moncecia  Poly- 
andria. — Native  of  Chontales  mountains  of  Nicaragua,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Seemann.  '*  In  its  native  state  the 
tuberous  root  of  Godwinia  attains  a  circumference  of  2  feet 
"2  inches,  and  a  weight  of  90-92  oz«  The  petiole  readies  10  feet 
in  height,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  mottled  surface  re- 
sembliug  a  snake  standing  erect,  and  bears  a  blade  3  feet 
S  inches  long.  The  peduncle  is  shorter  than  the  petiole, 
about  5.^  feet,  and  the  spathe  alone  is  2  feet  long.  The  plant 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  emits  a  peculiar  odour." — (Bot, 
Mag.,  t.  6048.) 

Sonkrha.Bensoni.  A^a«.  ord.,  MelastomacesB.  Linn.,  Tri- 
andria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Madras  Peninsula.  Flowers  an 
inch  in  diameter,  bright  purple,  borne  on  long  red  peduncles. 
"The  Sonerilas  are  beautiful  plants,  inhabitants  of  humid, 
«ool,  shady  mountain  regions  of  India  and  the  Malayan  Islands, 
often  growing  on  mossy  rocks  and  tree  trunks.  Though  easily 
raised  and  flowered,  they  have  hitherto  proved  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult of  continued  cultivation,  partly  no  doubt  from  being  kept 
in  too  hot  and  damp  a  condition,  but  no  less  to  their  soft  and 
succulent  stems,  which  rapidly  decay  in  the  winter  months, 
when  their  vitality  is  checked  by  cold  or  other  causes." — (Ibid., 
i.  6049.) 

Dexdbobium  lituiflobum.  Nat.  ord.,  OrchidaceaB.  Linn., 
Gynandria  Monandria. — "Dr.  Lindley,  the  author  of  this 
fipedes,  observes  that  it  belongs  to  the  D.  nobile  group,  but 
that  besides  its  different  habit,  it  is  a  much  handsomer  plant, 
with  a  longer  lip  and  very  acute  petals  and  sepals.  Its  native 
eountiy  was  unknown  at  the  date  of  its  publication,  and  it  is 
not  now  certain ;  but  judging  from  the  number  of  forms  allied 
to  D.  nobile  that  have  lately  been  received  from  Rangoon, 
Houlmaine,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  imported  from  thence.  Very  shortly  after  Dr. 
Lindley  had  published  it,  it  was  described  as  D.  Hanburyanum 
by  Prof.  Beichenbach."  Flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter ; 
sepals  and  petals  bright  purple,  reticulated,  the  latter  nearly 
white  at  the  base ;  lip  IJ  inch  long,  curved  Uke  a  trumpet  with 
the  mouth  upwards;  claw  white,  barred  with  deep  purple; 
disk  deep  violet  purple  bordered  with  a  broad  faint  yellow  band, 
which  is  edged  with  purple. — {Ibid,,  t.  6050.) 

SiLSNB  HooBJBBi.  Nat.  ord.,  Oaryophyllaoeaa.  Linn.,  Dec- 
andzia  Trigynia. — ^Native  of  California,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered some  forty  years  ago.  Flowers  2  to  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  pale  rose*  *'  Silene  Hookeri  is  well  adapted  for  rock- 
work  cultivation  ;  it  was  introduced  by  Professor  Bolander, 
who  sent  seeds  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  who  forwarded 
living  specimens  to  Eew,  which  flowered  in  May  of  the  present 
year.    The  flowers  are  very  fugacious." — {Ibid.,  t.  6051.) 

GncHONA  GALISAY4,  var.  JosEPHiANA.  Nat,  ord.,  Bubiaceie. 
I>tiifi.,  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
A  very  distinct-looking  form  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  probably 
identical  with  the  Itzhu  CasoariUa  of  the  Peruvians,  which 
grows  abondaatiy  in  the  same  regions  as  C.  Catisaya,  but  in 
epea  meadows,  not  woods,  but  the  bark  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Flowerft  white,  very  fragrant.— (I&id.,  t.  6052.) 

Masdsvallia  Ybitchiana,  ionea,  LiNDENi,  Habbtana,  and 
70TABENSI8. — *'  Tho  habit  of  all  these  species  is  very  similar. 
From  the  root  springs  up  a  tuft  of  oblong,  spathulate,  leathery 
leaves,  generally  obtuse,  and  tapered  into  a  stalk  of  moderate 
length.  Among  these  rise  up  the  taUer  scapes,  each  terminated 
by  one  or  more  of  the  remarkable  flowers.  In  Masdevallia 
Veitchiana  the  sepals,  which  form  the  conepienous  part  of  the 
flowers,  are  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  with  a  spot,  or  in 
flome  varieties  a  stripe,  of  rich  ortmson-purple,  produced  by 
the  presence  of  multitudinous  hairs,  and  yielding  a  most  re- 
markable contrast ;  the  upper  sepal  is  erect  and  comparatively 
hioad.  In  M.  ignefr  the  sepals  are  of  a  fiery-orange,  marked 
with  Hues  of  deeper  red  or  crimson,  while  the  upper  sepal  is 
pzDjeeted  forwairdB.  La  M.  Linden!  the  sepals  are  of  a  lovely 
puey-purple,  with  a  whitish  throat,  the  upper  one  being  nar- 


rower and  turned  backward.  In  M.  Harryana  the  sepala  are 
of  a  brilliant  rosy-magenta,  varying  in  hue,  and  sometimee, 
as  in  the  form  called  M.  Denisoni,  passing  into  crimson  of  in- 
tense and  glowing;  brilliancy.  This  spedes  appears  to  be  the 
most  prolific  of  flowers,  and  the  most  charming  in  colour  of 
any  yet  introduced.  In  M.  tovarensis  the  flowers  are  white, 
the  white  being  of  very  remarkable  puril^,  and  the  flowers 
grow  from  three  to  five  on  a  scape.  Masdevallias  should  be 
potted  in  shallow  pots  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  mixed  with 
crocks,  charcoal,  and  coarse  sand.  The  drainage  should  be 
very  perfect,  as  they  require  an  abundance  of  water  at  the 
root,  and  also  in  the  atmosphere.  They  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  but  out  of  the  sun  during  summer,  and  should  h»7B 
as  much  sun  as  possible  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Hie 
winter  temperature  should  not  fall  below  40°,  nor  exceed  60*" ; 
while  during  the  summer  months  they  must  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  other  requisite  conditions. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  covered  with  living  sphagnum  moss,  which  not 
only  assists  in  keeping  an  equable  degree  of  moisture  about 
the  roots,  but  it  is  very  effective  as  a  set-off  to  tiie  pUuits.** 
— {Florist  and  Pomologist,  3  s.,  vi.,  169.) 

BARON    HILL. 
The  Seat  of  Sib  Bichabd  Buleeley  Williams  Bulxelet,  Babt. 

In  journeying  from  Bangor  to  Beaumaris  you  arrive  at  the 
cemetery  of  the  latter  town,  and  on  inquiry  find  that  the  land 
was  given  by  Sir  Bichard  Bulkeley;  also  that  most  of  the 
houses  of  the  town  belong  to  him.  On  the  hillside  above  you 
see  a  mansion  and  far-extending  noble  woods,  and  these  also 
are  his ;  next  you  reach  Beaumaris  Castie,  and  learn  that  he 
is  its  Constable ;  further  on  you  pass  Fryars,  another  of  hia 
mansions ;  then  you  come  to  the  deer  park,  a  walled  enclosure, 
which,  with  its  herd  of  fallow  deer,  also  belong  to  the  same 
gentieman ;  beyond  that  you  reach  Penmon  Abbey,  also  having 
the  same  proprietor ;  he  is  patron  of  its  church,  as  he  is  of 
that  of  Beaumaris  and  two  others  close  by ;  next  you  arrive 
at  the  rabbit  warren,  also  his ;  crossing  that  you  reach  rocks, 
also  his,  on  which  the  lighthouse  has  been  raised,  and  near 
which  the  miserable  wrdck  of  the  Rothesay  Castle  occurred ; 
crossing  a  narrow  strait  you  reach  Puffin  Island,  also  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Bichard  Bulkeley.  In  that  direction  you  can  trave 
no  further,  but  if  you  make  a  circuit  to  the  westward  and 
inquire  who  is  the  proprietor  of  each  farm  you  pass  even  to  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Beaumaris,  you  will  find  for  the 
most  part  they  belong  to  him ;  moreover,  he  is  Mayor  of  the 
place.  Well,  therefore,  may  he  be  called  "  King  of  Beaumaris," 
and  glad  are  we  in  being  justified  for  adding  that  he  and  Lady 
Bulkeley  act  as  good  sovereigns  should  act ;  and  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  aiding  to  fulfil  the  Welsh  proverb, "  The  liberal 
shall  not  lack  praise." 

Englishmen  of  the  north,  east,  and  south  may  be  excused 
for  asking  for  Information  relative  to  Sir  Bichard  Bulkeley, 
and  we  reply  that  he  quite  comes  up  to  the  Welsh  definition 
of  a  gentleman,  **  a  man  having  a  pedigree."  The  faoaily  is 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  its  name  eignifies  a  resident  in  the 
bull's  meadow  (Bul-key-legh),  and  this  is  recognised  in  the 
family  crest,  a  bull's  head.  Mr.  Nicholas  states  that  they 
trace  their  descent  from  Bobert  de  Bulkylegh,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Bulkylegh  in  the  county  of  Chester  during  King 
John's  reign,  and  that  the  first  who  came  to.  Anglesea  was 
Wylliam  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  appointed  Constable  of  Beaumaris 
Castle  in  1440.  From  that  time  to  the  present  they  have 
occupied  at  various  periods  the  appointments  of  High  Sheriff, 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  all  other  ways  being  leaders 
of  the  county.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  family  residence  was  within  100  yards  of  the  church  of 
Beaumaris,  and  of  that  residence,  known  as  Hen-plas  (the  Old 
Hall),  there  were  xmtil  very  recently  some  remains,  but  now  a 
Presbyterian  chapel  has  taken  its  place.  In  1618  Sir  Bichard 
Bulkeley,  Knight  and  first  Mayor  of  Beaumaris,  erected  a 
mansion  on  Baron  Hill,  and  it  was  not  materially  altered  until 
1770,  when  it  was  enlarged  by  the  then  Viscount  Bulkeley,  but 
far  greater  additions  and  alterations  have  been  effected  by  its 
present  possessor.  The  name.  Baron  HUl,  is  a  modem  form 
of  Bar-on-Hyll,  the  Bushy  Hill.' 

The  woods  of  noble  trees,  Beech,  Ehn,  Ash,  and  Oak  crown 
the  hill,  and  extend  along  it  for  miles.  Those  woods  are 
fronted,  and  deep  passages  into  them  are  planted  with  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea  and  other  Conifers  and  evergreens,  so  that 
at  no  season  of  the  year  are  they  dreary  from  the  absence  of 
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fcdiage.  There  are  seven  entrance  lodge-gates  to  the  park,  all 
opening  to  roads  leading  to  the  hoase,  and  through  or  close 
to  those  woods. 

Those  roads,  all  gracefully  winding  through  the  well-kept 
tnrf  of  the  park,  are  open  to  the  public  fonr  days  in  each  week 
—Tnesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  Visitors  to 
Beaumaris  fully  appreciate  this  most  pleasant  and  beneficial 
privilege,  and  tilie  townspeople  would  do  the  same  if  they  were 
deprived  of  it.  Other  towns  struggle  hard  to  obtain  a  park, 
and  raise  monuments,  as  at  Chester,  in  honour  of  the  man  who 
confers  upon  them  the  costly  enclosure — for  costly  it  is  to  keep 
well  furnished  and  cultivated ;  in  Beaumaris  the  townspeojde 
have  a  park  entirely  gratuitously. 

We  entered  at  the  lodge  gate  nearest  the  woods  at  the  park's 
northern  boundary,  and  here  and  throughout  a  half-mile  walk 
we  were  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  with  the  intense  green 
and  vigorous  growth  of  every  species  of  evergreen  in  the  avenue 
through  which  we  passed,  and  which  crowded  on  both  our 
right  hand  and  our  left,  except  where,  on  the  latter  side,  open- 
ings are  judiciously  left  to  allow  of  views  of  the  Menai  Strait 
and  the  Carnarvon  mountains  beyond.     Laurels,  Evergreen 


Oaks,  Portugal  Laurels,  Conifers,  are  alike  luxuriant  and  of 
perfectly  balanced  growth ;  the  latter  character  being  preserved 
to  them  by  the  high  ground  and  deciduous  woods,  which  shield 
them  from  tiie  prevaUing  and  most  powerful  winds,  which  here- 
are  from  the  S.W. 

Among  the  Conifers  growing  by  this  road  and  scattered  aboni^ 
the  grounds  are  the  following,  all  planted  about  nineteen  or- 
twenty  years  since — 

Girth  of  tnink  ftt  Diunetor  of 

ft.  in.         SftfromaoiL  bnnehes. 


Filial  exoelM 88 

ponderosa 46 

aaiiriaoa  86 

AbiesMorindft 86 

eanadensis    84 

Oednia  fttbmtiea   83 

Daodwft 86 

Litaoi   88 

GiyptomttiiA  JmodIm  . .  80 

AxMioariAinibiiBftto 88 

OopreMoa  maeroearpa. .  87 

*  Wallingtonia  gigantaa . .  88 


0  4fl.  Sin.  88ft.  Oin. 


46 
84 
86 
84 
88 
86 
84 
88 
18 
80 
17 


0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
6 


*  Planted  in  1868  oat  of  a  7-ineh  pot. 
There  are  also  some  good  spedmens  of  the  following—Tha- 


B 
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c  I  c 
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A,  A,  OmTel  walk. 

1.  Bbododandxong  and  Axaleaa. 
8,  8.  EngUsh  Tew. 
8,  &  Herbaoeooe  plante. 

4.  Bom  bed. 

6.  Stella  Geraniam. 

0.  Galoeolaria  floilbonda. 


Bbtbbbncss  to  Flajt. 

B,  Sommerboaee.  c,  c,  Otasiplot. 

7.  Diadematam  Oeraniain. 
&  CaloeolaHa  Beantj  of  MontnaL 
9.  dipper  Oeraniom. 
10.  Amy  Hogg  Oenniozn. 
14, 14.  PortuoalLauxel,  10 feet b7 10 feet. 
16.  Oaloeolaria  ampleTJoanHa. 


D,  7ew;hed|ie.  s,  Teixaee. 

16.  Ribbon  border.  Flrfft  or  front  Una,  Gryetal 
Palaee  Lobelia;  leeond,  Oaloeolaiia  Anrea  floii- 
banda;  third,  Galoeolaria  Beantr  of  Montxeal;. 
foazth,  Oeraniam  Bijoa;  lifth,  Oeraniain  Amj 
Hogg ;  sixth  and  MTenth,'  Dahliaa  of  aorta. 


Jopsis  dolabrata,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  gigantea,  Picea 
i^insapo,  P.  Nordmanniana,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  following  are  a  collection  of  Hollies,  among  which  are 
some  good  specimens— Waterer's  Gold,  Perado,  balearica, 
Gracier,  Handsworthii,  Angularia,  Marginata,  Altaclarense, 
Silver  Queen,  Bronze,  Ovata,  Donningtoniensis,  Myrtifolia, 
Hodginsii.  Weeping  on  Stems, — ^Tellow-berried,  Spinosa,  Argen- 
tea  variegata,  and  many  others. 

One  Sweet  Bay  we  saw  is  35  feet  high,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  space  covered  by  its  branches  20  feet.  A  Portugal  Laurel 
is  15  feet  high,  with  20  feet  diameter  of  branches ;  and  a 
common  Laurel  16  feet  by  16  feet. 

The  road  by  which  we  entered  might  be  named  appropri- 
ately the  Terrace  Boad,  for  terrace  it  is  throughout,  carved 
out  of  the  rocky  hillside.  Seats  for  visitors  to  rest  on  are 
fixed  at  intervals  opposite  openings  admitting  views  of  the 
scenery ;  and  midway  between  the  lodge  and  the  mansion  is  a 
little  chapel  protecting  the  sarcophagus  of  Princess  Joan.  It 
is  of  stone,  4  inches  thick,  slightly  ornamented  ;  is  5  feet 
8  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  at  the  greatest  breadth,  and 
10  inches  deep.  An  inscription  placed  above  it  states  that  it 
contained  the  remains  of  Princess  Joan,  a  natural  daughter  of 


King  John,  and  oonsort  of  Prinoe  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  and 
that  she  was  interred  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury at  Llanfaes  Friary,  a  religious  house  of  Francisoan  Friars, 
founded  by  her  husband  about  two  miles  from  Baron  HilU 
After  remaining  there  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  it  wa» 
removed  and  plaoed  in  a  field  hurd  by,  where  it  served  as  a 
watering-trough  for  cattle.  From  thenoe  it  was  removed  not- 
many  years  suice  by  command  of  the  late  Lord  Bulkeley,  who 
had  it  placed  where  it  can  now  be  seen.  On  another  slab  th» 
following  lines  are  inscribed — 

**  Bleaaed  be  the  man  whoie  chaste  and  olaesie  mind 
This  anaagnming  monument  designed : 
Beseaed  from  Toigar  nee  the  senlptor'a  stone. 
To  breathe  a  moral  o'er  thy  ashes,  Joan; 
To  show  mankind  how  idla  is  the  aim 
To  thirst  for  rslios,  or  to  stziTs  for  fame; 
To  teaeh  them  too  to  wateh  life's  fSeeting  dagr, 
Nor  grasp  at  shadows  whieh  soon  pass  awi^; 
For  nature  tells  as  in  angelic  breath, 
There's  nothing  oertain  in  this  world  but  death.'* 

An  additional  interest  attaches  to  this  sarcophagus,  because 
Joan  was  the  mother  of  the  child  wMdi,  tradition  says,  waff 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  that  greyhound  whose  plaoe  of  burial 
at  the  foot  of  Snowdon  is  so  well  known  at  Bed-Gellert.  King- 
John  had  given  to  Joan's  husband  that  greyhound,  whose 
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collect  name  was  Eil-hart,  in  allusion  to  his  speed  and  strength 
as  a  deerhoand.  The  prince,  returning  home  and  seeing  the 
dog  bloody  and  the  child's  cradle  overturned,  hastily  plunged 
bis  sword  through  the  dog,  suspecting  him  of  destroying  the 
child,  and  tHen,  too  late,  found  the  child  asleep  beneath  the 
bedclothes  by  the  side  of  a  dead  wolf.  The  prince,  tradition 
further  adds,  founded  an  abbey  at  the  place  now  known  by  the 
greyhound's  name,  and  the  friary  at  Llanfaes,  in  gratitude  for 
his  child's  preservation,  and,  let  us  hope,  to  show  his  repent- 
ance for  his  hastiness. 

Passing  on  we  reached  a  semicircle  of  seats,  from  before 
which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  descend  to  the  garden,  a  portion 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  from  a 
photograph  taken  bv  Mr.  J.  W.  Ambrose,  Beaumaris. 

The  view  across  uiis  part  of  the  garden  extends  over  a  foun- 
tain beyond,  to  the  main  walk  which  seems  to  lead  away  to 
the  mountain  scenery  afar  off,  and  is  very  effective.  The  beds 
are  tastefully  planted,  and  the  growths  here  are  as  healthful 
and  luxuriant  as  elsewhere.    The  soil  being  a  loam  5  feet  deep 


resting  on  a  rocky  subsoil,  added  to  the  sheltered  position » 
sustains  the  good  gardening.  We  need  note  but  one  or  two 
examples.  The  masses  of  Pampas  Grass  are  grand,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  one  mass  bore  150  spikes  of  flowers. 
A  Pinus  macrocarpa  close  to  them  increased  its  height  5  feet 
in  two  years. 

In  passing  away  from  this  beautiful  domain  we  halted  to 
look  upon  the  view,  as  seen  from  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
house.  With  the  park  and  its  scattered  woodland  for  the 
foreground,  and  the  Menai  Strait  in  the  mid-distance,  beyond 
rise  up  the  peaked  chain  of  Carnarvonshire  mountains,  full 
fifteen  miles  in  a  line  of  which  are  seen  from  the  Great  Omur 
Head  to  Penrhyn  Castle.  At  the  feet  of  that  range  are  visible 
the  fields  and  woods  around,  as  well  as  the  white  wi^  of  the 
houses  of  Llandudno,  Penmaenmawr,  and  Aber. 

Lastly,  in  close — too  close — ^vicinity  we  must  note  the  vinery 
and  greenhouses.  The  two  vineries  are  each  50  feet  in  length,. 
14  feet  in  breadth,  and  13  feet  in  height.  The  early  vinery 
contains  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Blac^  Prince^ 
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and  Strawberry  Vines ;  the  late  vinery  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Black  Alicante  Vines.  All  of  them  were  models  of  health  and 
-vigour,  though  they  are  old,  and  their  size  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  fact  that  on  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  there  were  seventy 
bunches,  averafriug  certainly  2) lbs.  each,  and  from  which  Vine 
mt  thinning  time  two  hundred  bunches  had  been  cut  away.  On 
remarking  the  cleanliness  of  the  Vine  stems  and  branches, 
Mr.  Gough,  the  head  gardener,  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
Oishurst  compound  with  which  they  were  dressed ;  but  we 
must  add,  the  entirely  healthy  large  leaves  and  abundant  well- 
eolonred  Grapes  testified  to  good  and  well-attended  culture. 

The  greenhouse  and  plant-house  are  respectively  69  feet  and 
51  feet  long,  which  are  certainly  not  half  the  amount  of  glazed 
shelter  that  is  usually  allowed  for  the  quantity  of  plants  those 
two  structures  have  to  provide,  and  we  are  puzzled  in  en- 
deavouring  to  discern  how  Mr.  Gough  obtains  them.  The 
beds  of  about  twenty  acres  of  dressed  ground  at  Baron  Hill, 
and  thirty  plants  changed  every  second  day  for  the  drawing- 
room  and  entrance  hidl,  besides  flowering  plants  for  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre — all  flower-beds — at^Nant,  have  to 
eome  from  those  two  houses. 

Now  we  must  pass  on  for  a  full  mile  to  Fryars,  where  is  the 
kitchen  garden.    It  is  about  five  acres  in  extent,  surrounded 


by  a  10-feet  wall,  and  subdivided  by  other  similar  walls.  Th» 
Peach  wall,  covered  with  glass,  is  270  feet  in  length.  The  Cu- 
cumber house,  in  which  also  are  cultivated  Melons,  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans,  and  Strawberries,  is  123  feet  long,  but  divided 
by  a  glazed  partition.  This  length  is  required,  because  Sir 
lUchard  Bulkelev  wishes  for  a  Cucumber  to  be  on  the  tablfr 
every  day — whether  he  gets  it  we  did  not  inquire,  but  we  saw 
plants,  all  vigorous,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  as  if  there 
was  the  effort  made  to  gratify  the  requirement. 

Another  glazed  range,  also  123  feet  in  length,  is  devoted  to> 
the  production  of  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  and  other 
forced  vegetables. 

The  widls  are  well  furnished  with  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
trees,  and  the  crop  upon  them,  perhaps,  was  just  below  an 
average.  The  kitchen  vegetables  need  no  particular  notice; 
but  here,  as  in  all  other  departments,  we  must  express  our 
high  estimate  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gough's  skill,  as  we  also 
do  of  his  intelligent  courtesy  to  ourselves.  Nant  is  the  flower 
garden  of  Baron  Hill,  but  we  must  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
it  separately. 

EvBBOBKEKB  AppABEMTLY  Gnawxd. — ^Likc  your  Correspondent 
**  H.  E.,  Eawkhurst,"  I  have  been  puzzled  by  what  seemed  to 
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be  traces  of  the  jaw-work  of  large  larvsB  on  Rhododendrons, 
Laurels,  and  other  eyergreens.  I  cannot  belieye  it  to  be  that, 
nor  has  observation  shown  that  snails  or  slugs  have  to  do 
with  it ;  and  as  **  J.  0.  W."  suggests,  it  is  rather  attributable 
to  a  decay  arising  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  leaves, 
and  hence  portions  of  the  leaves  are  torn  away  by  the  agency 
of  rain  or  wind.— J.  R.  S.  0. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Peopls*8  Gabden. — A  few  minutes*  walk  from  Willesden 
Junction  a  limited  liability  company,  which  has  on  its  directory 
the  names  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Haroourt  Johnstone,  Mr. 
Solly,  Mr.  Baxter  Langley,  and  several  others  connected  with 
the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  masses,  have 
secured  some  fifty  acres  of  ground,  and  laid  them  out  after  the 
style  of  the  Crystal  Palace  park  as  ornamental  grounds,  and 
with  all  appliances  for  the  performance  of  athletic  exercises. 
The  People's  Garden  is  accessible  by  train  from  Broad  Street 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  the  Mansion  House  every  half 
hour,  as  also  from  Euston ;  while  the  Brighton,  South-Western, 
and  Great  Western,  having  running  powers  into  Kensington, 
render  the  gardens  within  the  reach  of  all  dwellers  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  and  also  the  west  of  the  metropolis. 
The  flower  garden  is  arranged  with  borders  cut  in  the  grass, 
and  tastefully  grown  with  flowers ;  the  lawns  are  laid-out  for 
<sroquet;  the  exercise  ground  affords  every  opportunity  for 
aspirants  for  fame  in  aerial  tumbling  to  become  proficients 
in  the  art ;  the  cricket  ground  is  to  be  equal  to  any  of  those  to 
be  found  near  London ;  and  the  platform  for  dancing,  built  on 
960  piles,  is  at  present  the  largest  in  the  world.    Added  to 
these  advantages,  which  an  enterprising  board  have  liberally 
bestowed,  is  tiie  natural  advantage  of  a  lofty  situation,  from 
whence  a  commanding  view  is  obtained  of  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.    With  these  materials  at  hand  the 
company  hopes,  by  affording  gardens  and  recreation  groxmds 
for  shareholders  and  membm,  to  secure  for  them  healthy  and 
rational  amusement  of  an  derating  character.    A  shareholder 
is  made  on  very  easy  terms,  as  the  shares  are  £l-shares,  and 
the  amount  may  be  paid  either  in  one  sum  or  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  9(2.  a-month.     Shareholders  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing annual  members  at  5j.  eadi,  all  of  whom  have  to  be 
balloted  f6r,  and  so  stand  a  test -of  respectability.  •  The  result 
of  a  three-yesrs  existence  is  that  the  garden  is  the  daily  resort 
of  many  thousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  London,  but 
more  partienlarly  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays.    On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  the  gardens  were  the  scene  of  a  grand 
horticultural  show,  at  which  cottagers,  nurseiymen,  florists, 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  and  amateurs  were  invited  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  in  competition  for 
prizes  of  the  value  of  £40.    The  Judges  on  the  occasion  were 
Mr.  Barron,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;   Mr.  Dean, 
and  Mr.  Riehards,  gardener  to  Baron  Bothsefaild.    The  show 
of  different  poduots  was  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors ; 
and  the  fralt  and  vegetables,  coming  as  they  did  in  many 
cases  horn  the  gardens  of  the  cottager  dass  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Willesden  and  Acton,  were  an  indication  of  a  healthy 
taste  for  horticultural  pursuits  among  the  working  population. 
The  cultivation  of  such  a  taste  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
People's  Garden  Company,  and  they  consequently  awarded  a 
variety  of  prizes  to  the  best  exhibitors.     The  button-hole 
flowers  were  remarkably  successful,  and  formed  very  neat  and 
attractive  collections.     Fruit  showed  very  well.     There  was 
also  a  lovely  show  of  exotics  lent  by  the  Roycd  Horticultural 
Society.     The  tent  in  which  they  were  exhibited  was  well 
filled  by  visitors  9II  day,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
patronised  much  longer  but  for  a  gale  of  wind  whidi  sprang 
up  about  half-past  six  o'clock  and  swept  the  marquee  clean 
from  its  bearings,  burying  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  visitors 
instantaneously  in  its  ruins.    The  visitors  were  not  hurt,  but 
many  valuable  plants  suffered  great  damage.    The  gale,  how- 
ever, answered  one  good  purpose :  it  blew  an  impending  storm 
swiftly  away,  and  left  the  many  pleasure-seekers  to  dance  in  a 
dry,  Ihough  cool  atmosphere,  to  the  strains  of  the  band  of  the 
1st  Middlesex  Artillery,  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
special  train  left  for  Euston.— (£feaiufard.) 

WKhave  the  pleasure  to  confirm  the  favourahle  reports 

of  Lxx's  Pbolific  Black  Oubbixt,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  some  of  our  contemporaries.  Last  year  we  received 
some  of  the  plants  from  Mr.  Lee,  of  Glevedon,  Somerset,  which 
have  this  season  borne  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  and  we  were  struck 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  flesh  and  the  sweetness  of  the  flavour. 


far  excelling  in  both  respects  those  of  the  old  Black  Naples, 
which  were  growing  alongside  of  them.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend this  valuable  addition  to  our  small  fruits  to  all  fruit- 
growers. 

One  of  the  grass  gum  trees  of  Australia,  Xamthobboba 

AXJ8IEJLLIS,  is  coming  into  flower  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
in  the  succulent  house  at  Eew.  There  is  also  a  fine  plant  of 
AoAvx  Jacquiniaka,  removed  to  the  Palm  house  for  the  sake 
of  space,  which  is  now  in  full  fiower.— (l^Tatur*.) 

The  sale  is  announced  of  the  GouiBction  or  Agaves, 

FouBCBOYAS,  AMD  Beaucabneas  belonging  to  M.  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  of  Oostkapelle,  near  Middlebourg,  in  Holland,  and 
which  is  to  take  place  about  the  middle  of  September  next. 

BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  THE  LONDON  PAEKS. 

No.  1. 

Neveb  have  we  seen  a  better  display  of  bedding  plants  than 
that  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  London  parks,  and  notably 
in  the  Green  and  Hyde  Parks ;  there  the  beds  are  gorgeous 
with  fiowers  and  redundant  in  leafage,  where  the  object  sought 
is  leaf -colouring,  and  the  arrangement  susceptible  of  little,  if 
any,  improvement.  There  is  necessarily  much  of  dry  detail 
in  describing  bedding  arrangements,  and  in  carrying  these  out 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  repetition,  still  it  is  thought 
that  a  few  notes  on  the  bedding-out,  as  exemplified  in  the 
London  parks,  may  not  be  without  its  utility. 

We  shall  take  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  our  point  of 
departure,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  the  Marble  Arch.  In 
Palace  Yard,  near  the  Victoria  Tower,  the  beds  are  chiefiy 
filled  with  Castor-oil  plants.  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  Gannas 
intermixed  with  Variegated  Maize.  There  is  also  a  fine  bed  of 
Solanum  macranthum.  We  now  cross  Sti  Margaret's  Square 
adjoining  the  Abbey  by  a  path,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an 
oblong  endoeure,  laid  out  in  oblong  and  drenlar  beds,  resplen- 
dent m  colour  in  a  setting  of  the  brightest  of  green.  We  have 
before  had  to  notice  the  beauty  «od  softness  of  the  turf,  and 
this  year  it  is  in  as  high  condition  as  it  was  in  the  last ;  there 
is  no  brownness,  no  bars  places,  but  all  is  smooth,  regular,  and 
as  nearly  uniform  in  colour  as  torf  can  be.  There  are  twelve 
beds  in  eaoh  enclosure,  bf  which  only  those  at  the  comers  are 
circular,  the  rest  oblong.  All  the  circles  in  the  northern  half 
are  margined  with  Eeheveria  seeunda  glaoea,  edged  with 
Lobelia  jmmila  grandiflora,  forming  a  dwarf  dense  mass  of 
blue,  and  having  an  inner  line  of  Iresine  LindenL  The  oblongs 
at  the  sides  and  ends  are  margined  with  Golden  Feather  Pyre- 
thrum,  and  edged  with  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  forming  an 
excellent  setting  to  the  bright  masses  of  Geraniums  with 
whieh  the  majority  of  them  are  planted.  Two  of  the  circles, 
pairing  with  each  other,  are  planted  with  Peaeh-blossom 
Silver-variegated  Geranium,  intermixed  with  Verbena  venosa ; 
other  two  with  Grystal  Palaee  Gem,  golden-leaved.  In  the 
oblongs  are  fine  masses  of  Geraniums  Lord  Palmerston, 
Editor,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Laing,  Gaines's  Dwarf  Galceolaria, 
and  Jean  d*  Amour  Heliotrope.  A  bed  of  Murillo  Geranium,  car- 
mine, is  also  very  fine.  On  the  soutii  side  all  the  ciroles  are  mar- 
gined with  Eeheveria  seeunda  glauca,  and  edged  with  the  pretty 
prostrate  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  vanegatum,  whilst 
the  oblongs  have  a  margin  of  Blue  Bonnet  Lobelia,  planted  inter- 
mediately with  the  graceful  white-striped  Daotylis  glomerata 
variegata,  inside  of  which  is  an  edgmg  of  Iresine  HerbstiL 
Two  of  the  circles  at  opposite  ends  are  filled  with  Beauty  of 
Galderdale  Bronze  Geranium,  and  other  two  pairing  with  each 
other  with  Queen  of  Queens,  silver-leaved  Geranium,  inter- 
mixed with  Purple  Queen  Verbena,  which  far  surpasses  Purple 
King  in  colour.  Among  the  other  beds,  those  of  Indian  Yellow 
Geranium,  Orange  Nosegay,  Bubro-cinctum,  and  Fire  King  are 
very  good,  the  last-named  especially  so.  Tom  Thumb's  Master 
has  run  to  leaf  too  much. 

In  passiog  through  St.  James's  Park,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  a  number  of  Aucubas,  Privets,  and  some  Box,  the  Privets 
9  or  10  feet  high,  have  been  successfully  transplanted  to  the 
south  side  of  Stafford  House  garden  on  the  French  system,  by 
raising  them  by  levers;  and  this  having  been  effected  with 
good  balls  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  bushes  are  now  perfectly 
established,  only  one  or  two  of  the  Box  trees  showing  any  sign 
of  removal.  The  site,  it  may  be  added,  was  thoroughly  pre- 
pared by  taking  away  all  the  old  soil,  and  replacing  it  with 
that  thrown  out  from  foundations.  On  an  artificial  island  in 
the  Serpentine  recently  formed  there  is  a  similar  example  of 
successful  transplanting,  and  in  this  case  the  trees  and  shmhs 
I  are  of  larger  size. 
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We  next  enter  the  Green  Park,  and  by  the  Bide  of  the  path 
on  the  east  side  leading  iowards  Piccadilly,  although  exposed 
to  the  full  sweep  of  our  prevailing  wind,  the  south-west,*  there 
IB  a  series  of  oblong  beds  margined  with  bine  Lobelia,  which 
in  most  instances  are  extremely  good.    The  poeition  is  so  much 
exposed  that  the  more  tender  bedding  plants  are  not  trusted 
in  it,  but  we  never  saw  this  portion  of  the  bedding  in  better 
condition.    Without  entering  into  detail  respecting  each  par- 
ticular bed,  we  shall  merely  signalise  a  few  of  the  best.    Mr. 
Paul's  Bonfire  Geranium  in   particular  deserves   high  and 
honourable  mention,  and,  though  not  so  good  here  as  else- 
where, is  the  most  effective  of  its  colour — a  crimson  scarlet. 
It  is  plainly  distinguishable  by  its  bright  glow  from  a  consider- 
able distance.    Mmillo,  deep  crimson,  is  also  very  fine.    Ve- 
suvius, orange  scarlet,  though  it  must  yield  the  palm  in  size 
and  colour  to  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  well  maintains  its 
reputation  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  free-blooming  kind ;  and 
as  the  season  advances,  from  what  we  know  of  it,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  blooming  freejy  till  cut  off  by  frost  or  distri- 
buted to  the  poorer  classes  who  receive  the  spoils  of  the  London 
parks — ^not,  however,  as  the  ill-natured  nught  suggest,  as  a 
kind  of  "  black  mail "  for  refraining  from  appropriation,  but 
to  encourage  their  love  of  flowers.    Here  we  may  observe  that 
throughout  the  run  of  beds  from  Westminster  to  the  Marble 
Aroh,  and  through  Hyde  Park  to  Albert  Gate,  about  two  dozen 
plants  would  cover  the  amount  of  visible  abstraetions.     No 
doubt  this  small  amount  of  damage  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  careful  supervision  of  the  officials  and  poUce,  but  it  must 
be  due  in  nradi  greater  measure  to  the  good  feeling  of  the 
public.    A  thousand  watchers  could  not  secure  sudi  a  result. 
Of  other  beds  on  this  side,  Waltham  Seedling  Geranium,  and 
Albion  Cliffs  and  Daybreak,  silver  variegated,  are  noteworthy. 
We  now  come  to  the  north  side  of  the  park ;  nmning  parallel 
with  Piccadilly  we  find  alternately  two  circular  and  two  oblong 
beds.    These  from  the  east  end  to  Palmeorston  House  are  all 
margined  with  Edheveiia  seounda  g^aooa,  and  edged  with  Purple 
King  Verbena.    In  this  series,  beds  of  Geraniums  Excellent, 
Imcids,  Mrs.  Laing,  and  Queen  of  Queens  are  the  most  notice- 
able.   From  Palmerston  House  to  Down  Street  Gate  the  same 
margin  and  edging  is  continued.    An  oblong  bed  in  this  series 
filled  in  the  centre  with  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  surrounded  by 
bands  of  Oentaurea  is  very  effective.    Among  other  good  bedjs 
may  be  mentioned  circles  of  Queen  of  Queens,  silver-leaved,  and 
Oolden  Chain  Gkraniums,  and  an  oblong  of  Centaurea  with  a 
centre  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti  Improved.    This  is  much  more 
glowing  in  eolour  than  the  ordinary  toxm,  but  we  shall  have 
to  sotiee  it  in  stQl  higher  colour  fur&er  on. 

From  Down  Street  Gate  to  the  west  end  of  the  park  the 
edging  is  of  Sportsman  Verbena,  but  this,  probably  owing  to 
the  trees,  is  not  a  success ;  but  there  are  several  good  beds  of 
Geraniums,  but  into  these  we  shall  not  enter  minutely,  as  we 
shall  have  to  notice  others  far  surpassing  them  in  our  next 
notioe,  which  will  be  of  Hyde  Park. 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XITGHBN  GABDSN. 

The  operation  of  sowing  now  recommended  will  not  admit  of 
much  delay,  still  it  will  be  nearly  useless  to  sow  without  water- 
ing and  shading ;  therefore,  if  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
the  various  sowm^  must  remain  over  tiU  a  ehange  of  weather 
take  place.  Contmue  to  water  aU  the  crops  that  will  receive 
a<!tual  injury  without  it,  i^artioularly  Celery.  Ba8il  and  iiar- 
joram  should  be  cut  and  dried  just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower. 
Make  a  sowing  of  Carrots  for  early  Sj^nng  use  on  a  Ught,  dry 
piece  of  ground  that  is  moderately  nch.  If  CoMUfiotoer  seed 
was  not  sown  last  week  it  should  now  be  put  in,  and  another 
sowing  should  also  be  made  in  about  a  week  in  ^favourable  situ- 
ations. The  latter  sowing  will  be  eafly  enough,  no  advantage 
being  gained  bv  having  the  plants  very  forward  before  winter. 
Plant  some  of  the  last  sowing  of  Celery  for  irpring  use.  as  it  will 
not  be  neoessaxy  to  earth  it  up.  They  may  be  plantea  at  a  foot 
apart.  Also  plant  for  seed.  If  Cucwmher  seed  was  not  sown 
for  plants  for  nouse  culture  through  the  winter,  cuttings  should 
be  immediately  put  in  to  produce  plants  for  that  purpose.  Those 
in  frames  or  on  ridges  will  now  require  an  abundance  of  water. 
Make  a  last  sowing  of  Endive  for  spring  use.  Continue  to 
transplant  from  former  sowings  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
II  a  sowing  of  the  various  sons  of  Lettuces  to  stand  the  winter 
was  made  during  the  past  week,  another  good  sowing  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  present  one.  Tne  former  will  do  for 
transplanting  in  the  autumn,  and  the  latter  may  remain  in  the 
seed-led  to  be  transplanted  in  the  spring.  Get  ready  the 
Tnatflrials  for  making-up  Mushroom  beds  next  month,  clean-out 
the  old  beds,  and  limewhite  the  waUs  of  the  house  to  destroy 


msects  and  give  the  whole  a  clean  appearance.  Sow  seed  of 
Snanish,  Tripoli,  or  Strasburg  Cnion  to  stand  the  winter.  The 
Welsh  may  iQso  be  sown  for  drawing  in  the  spring.  The  other 
sorts  are  best  transplanted  in  the  springf  or  bulbing.  The  winter 
crop  of  Spinach  should  now  be  sown,  if  not  yet  done.  We  have 
before  recommended  the  Flanders  variety,  we  wish  we  could 
see  it  in  more  general  cultivation.  Sow  a  small  quantity  of 
Cabbage  Lettuce  with  the  Spinach. 

FRUIT  OABDEN. 

The  bunches  of  out-door  Grapes,  to  ripen  the  fruit,  might  be 
enclosed  in  half-globes  of  glass,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any 

flasB-blowing  establishment,  and  any  spare  lights  of  framing  or 
'each  houses  might  now  be  profitably  fixed  against  favourite 
Vines  or  Peach  Izees.  Where  wasps  or  flies  are  troublesome 
the  fruit  may  be  defended  with  gauze  or  thin  bunting,  but 
where  much  attention  in  ripening  the  wood  is  necessary,  nothing 
is  better  than  covering  each  fruit  very  thinly  with  cotton  wad- 
ding. The  garden  engine  must  be  brought  into  frequent  use 
durms  the  present  hot  weather.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
should  be  washed  once  or  twice  a- week,  and  also  have  an  occa- 
sional root-watering.  Protect  all  wall  fruit  from  birds  where 
they  are  numerous.  Plums  should  also  be  protected  from 
wasps ;  use  bunting  or  coarse  canvas  for  this  purpose,  as  nets, 
unless  the  meshes  are  considerably  less  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, do  not  afford  the  necessary  protection.  Look  to  the 
ripening  fruits ;  gather  them  carefully  when  ready. 

7L0WEB  OABDElf. 

Chrysanthemums  must  now  be  layered,  either  giving  them  a 
twist  or  making  an  incision  up  the  imder  side  before  they  are 
pegged-down.  Those  intendeu  f  or  the  greenhouse  may  be  taken 
off,  and  they  will  sustain  no  check  from  removal— that  is,  if  they 
are  ^aduaUy  severed  from  the  old  plants.  Give  them  plenty  of 
liqmd  manure  after  they  have  formed  roots.  The  seed  pods  of 
the  first  blooms  of  Carnations  must  now  be  well  watched,  and 
the  calyx  slit  down  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  wet ;  it  will  be 
a  good  plan  to  allow  them  to  hang  downwards.  Seeds  of  Plnka 
must  be  gathered ;  half  what  we  have  this  year  saved  will  be 
sown  immediately,  and  the  other  half  next  3'une.  Shoots 
slipped-off  and  diboled  in  sand  and  leaf  soil,  and  kept  moist  and 
shaded,  will  root  well.  The  Tulip  bed  for  next  year's  plant- 
ing must  be  often  turned  to  sweeten  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 
The  bulbs,  also,  may  be  examined,  and  any  alterations  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  roots  according  to  memoranda  made 
at  the  blooming  time.  Discard  all  bad  and  inferior  kinds,  those 
with  foul  cups,  pointed  petals,  &c.  Auriculas  must  be  kept 
free  from  deoayea  leaves,  and  the  pots  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  Pansy  seed  may  still  be  sown.  Young  plan&  should  be 
pricked-out  m  beds,  as  should  also  any  self-sown  seedlings 
worth  saving.  Train-out  the  strong-growing  shoo^  of  Dahlias, 
and  pull  off  the  deformed  buds  as  they  appear. 

OBEENHOUSB  AND  OONSEBVATOBT. 

"  Shorten  the  supply  of  water  as  the  night  lengthens  "  is  a 
good  old  maxim,  and  more  applicable  to  the  conservatory  now 
than  to  any  other  structure,  as  it  is  generally  occupied  at  this 
season  with  a  mixed  collection  of  flowerins  plants,  many  of  which 
are  probably  stove  or  half-stove  sorts,  which  require  but  little 
water  in  a  low  temperature.  Cinerarias,  Violets,  Chinese  Prim- 
rosesi  Chrysanthemums,  and  all  other  plants  that  will  flower 
this  side  of  Christinas,  must  be  duly  attended  to,  and  such 
annuaJs  as  have  been  proved,  to  bloom  in  pots  in  the  spring, 
should  now  be  sown.  Bince,  however,  the  practice  of  forcing 
flowers  in  the  spring  has  become  general,  these  annuals  have 
been  discarded  in  many  places,  as  they  occupy  room  where 
better  things  can  be  wintered. 

STOVE. 

Such  plants  as  will  flower  this  autumn  may  yet  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  but  all 
other  stove  plants  should  be  watered  more  sparingly  after  this 
time,  and  it  should  be  performed  early  in  the  day.  The  house 
may  be  shut-up  early  in  the  afternoon,  even  with  a  strong  suii 
heat.  At  this  season,  when  plants  are  ripening-off,  a  high  night 
temperature  is  not  so  injurious  to  them  as  when  they  are  begin- 
ning to  grow  in  spring.  In  dull  weather  slight  fires  may  be 
used  in  the  daytime,  so  that  plenty  of  air  may  be  given  to  the 
plants. 

PITS  A.VP  VBAMSS. 

These  are  now  fully ,ocoupied  with  half-hardy  plants,  which 
grow  freely  in  such  places  in  the  autumn.  The  lignts  should  be 
drawn  off  at  night  to  let  in  dews,  but  defend  them  particularly 
from  heavy  showers  or  continuous  rains,  at  the  same  time  admit 
larffe  portions  of  air  by  tilting  the  ligbAa  at  top  and  bottom. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  pot  Camellias  for  blooming  in  the  spring, 
and  also  to  graft  them  in  close  frames  without  artificial  heat. 
Although  this  is  the  proper  season  for  propagating  some  haJf- 
hardy  plants  which  are  used  for  bedding-out  during  thesummery 
we  by  no  means  recommend  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  some- 
times carried.  Instead  of  having  an  immensity  of  small  plants  to 
take  care  of  through  the  winter,  half  a  dozen  old  plants  of  some 
sorts,  and  a  few  more  of  others,  would  furnish  cuttings  to  propa- 
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gate  from  in  the  spring  for  the  largest  place,  and  the  plants 
woald  be  found  to  grow  when  planted  far  better  than  those 
which  had  been  propagated  in  the  autumn,  in  consequence  of 
not  being  stunted,  as  the  whole  of  their  roots  would  be  in  a 
heilthy  state.    Sow  the  seed  of  Pelargoniums  immediately  it  is 

fathered,  and  also  that  of  any  other  perennial  plant,  if  ripe 
efore  the  middle  of  September.    Sow  Mignonette  for  flowering 
in  the  winter.— W.  Keame. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

FBUIT  AMD  KITCHEN   OABBBN. 

In  this  department  we  haye  been  keeping  the  hoe  at  work, 
and  on  walks  and  borders  which  could  not  be  readily  hoed  any 
weeds  were  picked  out  by  the  hand.  Last  year  we  had  much 
trouble  in  destroying  weeds  owing  to  the  continued  wet;  and,  pro- 
bably from  a  lurger  proportion  of  them  being  allowed  to  seed 
than  usual,  the  crops  haye  been  full  of  weeds  this  year.  A  great 
effort  should  be  made  early  in  the  season  to  destroy  all  weeds, 
but  gardeners  cannot  work  impossibilities,  and  tne  press  of 
work  in  May,  through  bedding-out  and  other  operations,  is  apt 
to  cause  this  department  to  be  neglected. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  look  oyer  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
about  twice  a-week  to  pick  off  all  fruits  infested  with  the  maggot. 
Seyen  or, eight  years  a^o  it  was  yery  seldom  that  a  sound  dish 
of  Apples  could  be  obtamed  from  our  garden  owing  to  the  ^PP^ 
maggot,  now  we  haye  yery  much  diminished  its  numbers.  We 
tried  dusting  the  trees  with  dry  lime  just  before  the  buds  burst 
in  the  spring,  but  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  gather  all  fruit 
Irom  the.  ground  daily,  and  pick  off  twice  a-week  any  fruit 
attacked;  uius,  by  preyenting  breeding,  we  ultimately  get  rid  of 
the  insect. 

We  haye  been  potting  Strawberries  from  8-inch  into  6-inch 
pots.  Some  persons  pr^er  to  layer  their  Strawberry  runners  in 
their  fruiting  pots  at  once ;  they  fancy  it  is  a  saying  of  time  and 
labour.  In  potting  it  is  necessary  to  ram  the  compost  in  quite 
flrmly,  and  not  to  place  the  plants  deeper  in  the  pots  than  they 
were  before.  The  nest  compost  for  them  is  decomposed  turfy 
loam  four  parts,  to  which  is  added  one  part  of  rotted  manure. 
After  the  plants  are  potted  place  them  in  an  open  position  out 
of  doors ;  a  yacant  space  in  the  kitchen  garden  suits  them  as 
well  as  anywhere,  and  it  should  be  as  near  water  as  possible,  as 
they  require  a  good  supply  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 

FBUIT  AND  rOBOINa  HOUSES. 

Pineries. — ^At  this  season,  after  the  suckers  haye  been  potted 
and  the  fruiting  plants  re-arranged,  little  more  is  required  except 
attending  to  watering  and  yentilation.  During  hot  weather, 
especially  about  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn,  it  is  desirable 
to  yentilate  freely  both  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  house. 
Shading  is  seldom  necessary  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  indeed, 
when  Pines  are  in  good  health  it  is  as  well  not  to  shade  them  at 
all,  except  in  a  house  where  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  ripening.  If 
the  fruit  at  that  time  is  exposed  to  burning  sun  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  injured.  We  naye  a  recollection  in  our  early  days 
of  injudiciously  exposing  some  Smooth -leayed  Cayennes  to 
strong  heat  and  sunshine  to  forward  them  for  an  exhibition,  and 
before  the  fruit  was  well  ri^e  it  began  to  decay. 

7»n«rtc».--In  the  late  yineries  the  Grapes  are  yery  nearly 
ripe,  and  here,  as  in  the  Pine  houses,  plenty  of  yentilation  is 
the  rule.  If  the  houses  are  kept  close  and  dry  the  Grapes  will 
not  colour  weU.  Many  of  the  old  gardeners  made  a  rule  to 
withhold  water  in  any  shape  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  began  to 
colour.  We  fancy  that  damping  the  paths  and  border  once  or 
twice  a-day  is  beneficial  to  the  Grapes,  and  causes  them  to 
finish- off  better. 

OucumberB. — ^It  is  now  time  the  plants  were  put  out  for  the 
winter  supply.  For  this  nurpose  there  is  probably  no  better 
sort  than  Teleataph,  but  wnen  the  stock  is  kept-up  from  seeds 
it  yaries  considerably.  When  a  good  stock  is  obtained,  it  is  the 
best  way  to  propagate  it  from  cuttings ;  this  is  the  only  means 
of  keeping  it  true.  Many  prefer  the  black-spined  yarieties.  and 
one  of  the  best  of  this  type  is  Blue  Gown ;  it  is  one  of  the  long- 
fruited  sorts,  and,  consequently,  does  not  bear  so  many  fruits. 
When  in  an  early  stage  of  their  nowth  see  that  no  insect  pests 
attack  them.  Bed  spider  is  yery  aestructiye  to  Cucumber  plants, 
and  they  will  not  progress  freely  if  either  this  or  green  fly 
attacks  them.  Syringing  freely  twice  a-day  destroys  the  first, 
and  fumigating  with  tobacco  destroys  the  second.  Our  pits, 
where  the  Cucumbers  are  planted-out,  are  furnished  with  pipes 
for  bottom  heat,  and  when  the  plants  are  put  out  we  only  fill 
half  of  the  pit  with  compost,  and  when  that  is  weU  filled  with 
roots,  in  the  other  half  fresh  compost  is  put. 

OBGHABD  HOUSE. 

We  haye  now  discontinued  syringing  the  trees,  as  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  fruit  is  now  ripe,  and  here  as  weU  as  in  otner 
nouses  where  fruit  is  ripening,  air  is  admitted  night  and  day. 
Some  of  the  earliest  yarieties  of  Peaches  were  noticed  last  week 
as  being  ripe.  Large  Early  Mignonne  is  a  good  Peach,  but  it  is, 
as  far  as  we  haye  obseryed  here,  not  so  good  as  Early  Grosse 


Mignonne.  Stirling  Castle  Peach  is  very  fine  this  year.  It  has 
been  more  highly  coloured  than  Boyal  George  and  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne and  is  yery  distinct.  Dymond  is  an  excellent  Peach,  and 
has  ripened  with  us  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  pots.  Another 
new  Nectarine,  raised  by  Mr.  Biyers,  has  a  good  crop  of  fmit, 
and  the  colour  and  flayour  are  all  that  can  be  desired ;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  Stanwick  and  Elruge,  and  is  appro- 
priately named  Stanwick  Elruge.  It  partakes  most  of  the 
Elruge,  and  but  yery  little  of  the  clingstone ;  faoweyer,  it  is  an 
exceUent  sort  and  can  be  highly  recommended.  We  are  yezv 
careful  in  watering  them  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  too  much 
or  too  little  will  be  eqtially  injurious,  and  will  cause  the  fruit  to 
be  wanting  in  flayour. 

CONSEByATOBT  AND  PLANT  STOyE. 

The  plants  in  the  stoye  haye  been  repotted  and  re-arranged, 
giyine  them  plenty  of  room.  No  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
crowd  each  other  at  any  time;  in  autumn  especially,  plenty  of 
space  should  be  allowed  them.  We  do  not  shade  so  closely 
now,  and  in  eyery  way  giye  the  plants  suitable  treatment  for 
the  time  of  year.  Ha^wooded  plants  require  different  treat- 
ment from  the  usual  occupants  of  the  stoye — such  as  Orchids, 
Ferns,  and  fine-foliaeed  pUmts.  The  latter  require  shade  during 
hot  sunshine,  but  omy  when  the  sun  shines ;  it  is  bad  treatment 
to  allow  the  shading  material  to  remain  on  when  the  da^is  cloudy. 
The  hardwooded  plants  should  haye  plenty  of  sunshme  so  that 
the  wood  may  be  well  ripened,  which  wiU  cause  them  to  flower 
well  next  year. 

Liliwns  are  a  special  feature  in  the  conseryatory.  This  is  a 
class  of  plants  which  does  not  require  much  attention  during 
their  penod  of  growth,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  their 
great  Deauty,  should  be  cultiyated  to  a  large  extent.  Nearly  all 
of  them  succeed  well  grown  in  pots,  and  by  a  littie  forcing  and 
retarding  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be  obtained  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  One  of  the  earliest  is  L.  longi- 
florum,with  its  clear  white  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  L.  auratum 
in  yariety  will  maintain  a  long  succession,  as,  ^own  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment,  some  of  the  sorts  will  be  in  flower  at 
least  six  weeks  before  the  later-flowering.  Then  there  is  the 
beautiful  L.  lancifolium— -white,  red,  and  rose ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  L.  tigrinum,  also  in  yariety.  The  double  yanety 
recentiy  introduced  continues  in  flower  a  long  time,  and  we 
haye  now  in  flower  in  the  greenhouse  L.  tigrinum  splendens, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  eflectiye,  its  deep  orange  flowers  offering  a 
distinct  contrast  to  the  white,  rose,  and  reddish-coloured  flowers 
of  the  others.  Those  which  haye  finished  flowering  we  remove 
to  an  open  space  out  of  doors,  and  supply  sparingly  with  water 
until  the  foliage  dies-off,  when  they  are  repotted  and  plunged  m 
some  light  material  out  of  doors. 

Stage  Pelargoniums  we  haye  cut  down,  taking  cuttings  <n 
those  we  required,  and  we  would  say  here  that  all  cuttings  of 
this  class  of  plants  do  best  in  a  cold  frame,  pit,  or  on  the  stage  of 
the  greenhouse.  We  haye  seen  considerable  expense  and  trouble 
incurred  in  making  a  hotbed  in  which  to  pla«e  the  cuttings, 
when  they  would  haye  succeeded  much  better  if  the  frame  had 
been  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  cutting-pots  plunged  in 
spent  tan,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  &c.  I  can  remember  well,  when  a 
b^y  in  a  proyinoial  nursery,  that  the  nurseryman  had  a  large 
quantity  of  stage  Pelargonium  cuttings  sent  to  him,  and  eyery 
one  of  them  was  kiUed  through  being  placed  in  a  hotbed ;  not 
from  exoessiye  heat,  had  it  been  in  April  or  May  all  of  them 
might  haye  grown,  but  similar  treatment  did  not  suit  the 
matured  wood  in  autumn. 

Chrysanthemums  now  claim  a  large  share  of  attention.  Those 
who  are  growing  them  for  exhibition  will  now  be  on  the  alert  to 
"  set "  their  flower-buds  :  we  haye  been  tying  and  placing  sticks 
to  specimen  plants,  and  nave  removed  them  to  a  more  open  part 
of  the  garden.  At  this  season  they  require  all  the  sun  and  air 
possible. 

7LOWEB  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  putting  in  cuttings  of  all  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
beginning  with  the  Tricolors  and  Variegated  sorts.  Some  per- 
sons put  in  the  cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  do  well, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  lift  and  pot  them  before  frosts  come.  We 
use  boxes,  as  being  more  conyenient.  and  if  through  any  press 
of  work  we  cannot  pot  them  when  we  like,  they  sustain  no  injury 
if  left  in  the  boxes  till  a  more  conyenient  season. — J.  Douolas. 


TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 
N.B. — ^Many  qnestionB  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (S.  F.).— **  The  aarden  ManoaL"  Toa  osn  hare  it  post  frea  from 
our  offloe  if  yon  enclose  twenty  postage  stamps  with  joxu  address.  (Tew- 
y«an  Swbtmfter).— We  hare  a  little  work  now  going  to  press  whldh  iHll 
exactly  suit  joa.    It  wiU  be  published  in  three  or  four  we^s. 

Boss  MiLDBW  (B.  B.  P. ;  and  C.  B.  O.).— The  receipt  yon  refer  to  was 
giren  on  March  28rd,  1871,  and  was  as  follows:— We  strongly  recommend 
constant  syringing  daring  the  growing  season  with  pure  rain  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  soft  soap  and  clear  soot  water.  A  strong 
mixed  Bolation  ef  the  latter  can  be  kept  in  an  earthenware  paneheon,  ana 
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added,  when  it  la  Mttled,  to  each,  ouifnl  of  irater,  wtaioh  la  used  in  sTxinginff. 
This  treatment  wiU  both  invigorate  the  plants  and  keep  them  tree  from  aphis 
and  mildew. 

Mahaosb  of  NtTRSBHT  (Jl  PalffUT).— As  70a  hare  a  sign-board  inscribed, 
«•  Palmer's  Floral  Nursery,"  and  seU  the  prodnoe,  70a  are  not  liable  to  pay  for 
the  manager  as  a  servant.  He  is  employed  in  the  trade.  Yoor  having  another 
trade  to  attend  to  and  live  by  makes  no  differenoe. 

OocuMBBB  D18EASK  {A.  B,  C.).—Yova  Oaenmfters  ara  attaeked  with  the 
iuaease  for  whloh  we  know  of  no  onre,  except  to  destroy  the  plants,  and  to 
begin  afresh  with  new  soiL 

OVM  IK  GaouxBCBS  (Ba4%).— This  is  a  disease  which  is  moK«  than  nsnaUy 
prevalant  this  season.  We  have  had  repeated  examples  of  it  sent  ns,  and 
what  we  regret  most  of  all  is,  that  we  can  offer  no  remedy.  It  is  one  of  those 
4lMases  whieh,  like  the  Potato  morrain,  has  as  yet  defied  aU  the  skiU  of 
-^ » to  deal  with  it. 


Applss  {Mr$.  C.).— We  shoxild  not  advise  yon  to  try  Lord  Bnrghley  as  a 
standard  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  bat  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  do  on  a 
walL  Shepherd's  Fame  is  a  winter  Apple,  in  use  from  October  to  March. 
Ton  may  try  Keswick  Oodlin  in  addition  to  Lord  Sufflald.  It  is  a  fine  early 
booking  Apple,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

BuDDino  WaspiKo  Elm,  Ao.  {A  Comtant  Beader),^ThB  end  of  July  is 
the  beet  tima  to  bud  the  trees  you  name,  but  it  may  be  done  now,  taking 
the  buds  from  the  shoots  that  have  fnll-sised  fresh  leaves,  removing  the  wood. 
Ton  nuj  pxAotise  the  budding  up  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Bbixish  FBBifa  fbok  Spous  (G.  H.  r.).~1>rain  some  square  pans  one- 
third  their  depth  with  crocks,  large  over  the  holes  and  finer  at  top,  linishing 
off  with  small,  on  which  place  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  then  half-an-inch  layer 
ol  sandy  fibrous  peat  three  parts,  one  part  yellow  loam,  made  fine  and  sifted 
woogh  a  quarter-inch  sieve,  what  remains  in  the  sieve  being  used  for  the 
tet  I^rer  on  the  moss,  as  above  stated,  an  inch  thick.  Add  to  three  parto  of 
'the  sifted  soil  one  part  of  silver  sand.  Thoroughly  mix,  and  fill  the  pan  to 
within  sn  inch  of  the  rim,  pressing  it  firm,  and  making  the  surface  level  and 
smooth,  and  water  through  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot.  Let  the  pans  stand 
three  hours,  then  water  again,  and  when  settled  scatter  the  spores  on  the 
mrfaee,  which  may  be  done  by  holding  the  frond  with  the  ripe  spores  over 
the  pan  and  gently  brushing  with  the  hand.  Cover  with  a  squaro  of  glass 
™  ™  ^  *^  P*°t  and  set  on  a  damp  shelf  or  other  moist  bottom  in  a  house 
aaie  from  frost,  as  a  greenhouse,  shading  from  sun  or  strong  light,  and  keep- 
ing eonstanUy  moist.  In  due  course  the  plants  will  appear,  -i^en  the  panes 
-.#-1 v._..-:i_,,. pfiSeof  wood,ndAigit 


cl  fliass  may  be  raised  a  Uttle  on  <me  side  by  a  thin  pi , „  „ 

*j  degrees  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  and  removing  it  by  the  time  they 


^  weU  be  handled.  They  may  then  be  potted-off  singlyin  smaU  pots,  sad  if 
kept  ekiee  and  moist  they  will  soon  make  good  plants. 

BxoTzo  Fbbhs  fob  EzHiBiTxoii  (T.  P.),r-Ot  the  Ferns  you  give  us  to 
Mleet  from,  those  we  should  consider  most  likely  to  make  spedmeos  aro 
Ooniopblebium  appendioolatum,  AlsophUa  excelsa,  Adlantum  euneatnm, 
Aspleunm  bolbiferum,  Adiantum  assimile,  and  Pteria  senruiaU  cristata. 

Vamoto  {A.  CF.).— The  best  time  for  putting  in  Laurel  cuttings  is  the  last 
week  of  September,  or  from  the  first  fortnight  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
Ifovember.  For  stretching  on  wood  framework  for  covering  half-hardy  plants 
m  wints,  use  frigi  domo.  The  best  time  to  transplant  Spruce  and  Austrian 
Pine  is  in  moist  weather  from  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  or  the 
Arst  mild  weather  after  the  middle  of  Februaiy.  Take  up  the  planU  of 
Asalea  pontica,  sad  pot  them  for  forcing  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Pot  the  Boses  at  the  end  of  September.  After  potting  Geraniums  taken  up 
crom  the  open  ground  this  autumn  we  do  not  recommend  their  being  cut-in 
otosaly ;  defer  doing  so  until  Marsh.  Zonal  Geraniums  may  be  distinguished 
iZrmn  Nosegay  by  the  former  having  the  petals  ihudh  broader,  mora  rounded, 
and  bk  a  good  variety  overlapping,  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  the  petals  being  dis- 
posed equally  around  the  eye,  and  the  trusses  are  much  smaller.  In  Nosegays 
the  trusses  aro  large ;  the  three  lower  petals,  though  larger,  are  moro  rounded 
than  the  two  upper  ones  (there  being  a  wide  divitffon  between  them),  and  not 
xieazly  so  much  so  as  the  upper  petals  of  the  Zonals,  whilst  the  two  upper 
mtals  aro  narrow  and  blunt-ended.  Take  Waltham  SeedUng  as  the  type  of  a 
l40Begay,  CUpper  or  Madame  M6zard  as  representing  the  Zonals,  and  yon  will 
BooQ  see  the  difference.  They  also  differ  in  the  foliage,  that  of  the  Zonals 
being  mueh  more  rounded  and  fiat. 

FucasxA  Tbaimino  fob  Stamdabds  (FVd^ef).— Ton  will  not  have  any  chance 
with  standard  Fuchsias  in  competition  with  those  grown  as  pyramids  or 
hashes,  both  being  examples  of  good  cultivation.  The  case  would  be  different 
ware  the  prise  offered  for  standards ;  then  those  with  stems  2  to  2i  feet  high 
aoold  hardly  be  called  standards.  Standards  should  have  4-feet  stems.  It  is 
natural  for  the  fint  blooms  to  be  larger  than  the  succeeding  flowen,  the  first 
ttumld  be  removed,  not  allowing  the  plants  to  fiower  until  they  are  well  f ur- 
aiued,  and  the  majority  of  the  fiowers  opening  at  a  time.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  name  fiorists'  flowera,  they  aro  too  numerous  and  too  much  alike,  and 
thooe  you  sent  were  wretchedly  idthered.  The  thermometer  in  a  greenhouse 
ahoold  be  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  face  fadng  north.  A  tempenture  of  80°  is 
not  too  high  for  Fuchsias  in  July  and  August,  with  air  at  top  and  bottom.  A 
temperature  of  60°  to  76°  is,  however,  more  suitoUe. 

POTTDIQ  GoLDBN  BbONZB  PKLABOORIUXS,  IbBBIXB  LlKDBin  Ain>  C30IAUS 

WnrrBBCSO  {Idem.y—T»ka  up  the  Pelargoniums  at  the  end  of  September,  re- 
moving any  soil  that  will  come  away  freely,  and  shorten  the  roots  a  little; 
ihan  pot  them  in  a  size  of  pot  that  will  just  hold  the  roots,  and  place  them  in 
a  oold  frame,  keeping  them  nther  dose  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  admit  air 
freely.  Seven-inch  pots  would,  we  think,  be  large  enough.  Iresine  Lindeni 
and  Ooleus  will  strike  now  in  a  cold  fnme  kept  moist,  or  any  time  in  Septem- 
ber in  a  gentle  hotbed  if  kept  moist  and  shaded  from  bri^t  sun.  Both  aro 
wintered  safely  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  4&o.  They  will 
Uve  in  a  lower  temperature,  but  not  well,  and  should  be  kept  dry. 

lOSiABDBA.   KAGRAlfTHA    FLOBZHUHDA    OVLTUBH    (G.  J,  fi.).— We  hSVC  it 

now  finely  in  flower  in  a  stove;  in  order  to  succeed  well,  it  requires  also  a 
aiffht  airy  position,  but  shaded  from  powerful  sun  at  midday.  Like  the 
Pleromas  and  othen  of  their  tribe,  it  is  impatient  of  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature or  moisture,  especially  when  making  fresh  growth,  the  leaves  whilst 
yoong  dying-ofl  at  the  points  of  the  shoots;  for  this  we  know  of  no  remedy 
except  more  careful  attention  to  watering  end  air-giving.  It  will  thrive  in  a 
greenhouse  after  the  wood  is  firm. 

Plants  Injubbd  bt  Skokb  of  Bbick-kilhs  {E.  P.).— There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  smoke  or  vapoun  of  a  brick-kiln  will  drift  directly  towards  your 
house,  though  situated  400  yards  distant,  and  if  the  vapoure  enter  they  would 
seriously  damage  the  plants.  We  think  it  likely  the  injury  has  been  caused 
by  the  smoke  of  the  brick-kilns. 


Geranium sanguineum  lanoastriense,  red;  LobeU 
Lychnis  Hsageana  superba,  orange;  Mimulus 
OSnothere  maorocarpa,  yeUow ;  <E.  taraxacifolia. 


Skoxx  Nuzsakcb  (G.  Mordike).^TJaa  coke,  it  will  heat  the  flue  as  well  as 
ooaldoes. 

Salai>--B08B  C3oLLScnoiT  (TT.  J.  TT.).— Beetroot  and  Celery  are  the  in- 
gredients of  a  salad ;  but  if  you  wish  to  exhibit  for  a  prise  offered  for  the 
best  salad,  you  had  better  have  a  greater  variety,  such  as  Lettuce,  Mustard, 
and  Badishes.  **A  collection  of  uoeee"  is  a  very  Tagne  d^jMription.  It 
must  be  of  different  varieties,  usually  not  less  thjm  twelve.  The  prise  list 
ought  to  specify  the  number,  and  whether  tiiere  is  to  be  a  single  flower  or  a 
truss  of  flowen  of  each  variety. 

RHODODXMSBOifs,  ftc  (7.  B.  H.).— Write  to  any  of  the  leading  nnrser}* 
men  who  advertise  in  our  columns.  The  one  yon  named  could  supply  all  you 
wish  for  of  every  kind,  and  would  advise  you  honestly.  We  should  return 
the  stamp  if  yon  had  enclosed  one. 

Tbbatmbnt  of  Yihbb  (8t.  Brigid).—Yaa  ooght  to  have  stopped  all  the 
side  shoots,  whether  they  had  buuches  showing  on  them  or  not.  Tour  house 
must  be  very  much  crowded  now;  it  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  cut 
back  some  of  the  growths  to  give  the  wood  a  chance  to  ripen,  but  do  iM>t  cut 
too  severely.  "  PraoUcal  Treatise  on  the  Grope  Vine,"  by  W.  Thomson. 
Blackwood  ft  Sons. 

Stbihoiho  Fbuxt  Tbsxb  (fi.  fi.).— Discontinue  vyringlng  a  few  days  before 
the  iint  fruit  ripens;  but  you  should  have  the  trees  quite  free  from  red 
spider  at  that  time,  as,  if  any  of  this  pest  should  be  on  the  trees,  it  will 
spread  with  amasing  npidity. 

BxsT  Six  Eablt  Tttlxps  (J.  .i.).— Le  Matelas,  Proserpine,  White  Pottc« 
bakker,  Grysolora,  Vermilion  Brillant,  and  FaUola. 

Hbbbagbous  Plants  fob  SxTiantB  Bxddino  (A  F^tetn-feart  8ub»eriber)* 
—The  great  fault  of  herbaceous  plants  is  that  they  do  not  continue  sulBciently 
long  in  flower.  They  aro,  however,  fine  in  their  season.  Agrostemmacoronaria 
flore-pleno,  crimson;  Ddphlnium  Belladonna,  blue;  J>.  akpecuroides,  blue; 
•         '•  '    Lobelia  fulgens  St.  Glair,  scariet ; 

capreus,  ydlowidi  orange; 
.  .  ,  .  .  cream;  Papaver  nudieaule, 

yellow ;  and  Silene  Schafta,  ro^y  pink.  Why  not  take  off  the  monotonoos 
aspect  \iij  having  beds  of  Liliams,  Gladioli,  Gamafe&ons,  Phloxes,  Pyrethmms, 
Antirrhiirams,  an  ? 

Obanob  Tbxb  GASTZNa  ITS  Fbxtit  {A  Very  Old  Ai^otid^r).— The  died- 
ding  of  the  fruit  is  probably  due  to  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the  flowera,  or  it 
may  have  arisen  from  an  iructive  state  of  the  roots,  occssioned  1^  too  fre- 
quent and  heavy  waterings  having  soddened  the  soil  and  rendered  the  roots 
inactive.  The  casting  of  the  fruit,  if  not  caused  by  imperfect  fertilisation, 
generdly  arises  from  a  check  to  the  roots.  See  that  the  drainage  is  good  and 
the  soil  sweet. 

BB-ABBANODia  Gabdxn  (G.  M.  F.).— Wc  do  not  see  what  more  you  could 
have  done  as  regards  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  stations 
for  the  fruit  trees,  only  you  say  nothing  about  drainsae,  and  that  should 
be  the  nrimary  conddention  in  all  improvement  of  land.  We  presume 
it  is  efflotently  drained,  or  the  fruit-tree  stations  will  be  only  wells  for  water, 
in  which  no  fruit  tree  will  thrive.  Tour  walls  will  answer  for  Peara,  Plums, 
and  Cherries.  We  dxould  have  Peara  on  the  west  aspect— vis.,  Marie  Louise, 
Bearr6  Did,  and  Glou  Mor<;eau;  Plums  on  the  east  aspect— viz.,  Belgian 
Purple,  Transparent  Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  The  other  station  on  the 
same  aspect  yon  may  plant  with  May  Duke  Cheny,  or  you  may  try  a  Eaisha 
Apricot.  The  lawn  we  should  have  made  level,  and  quite  fine  on  the  surfSoe, 
the  ground  having  been  wdl  dug,  manured,  and  firm  so  as  to  mevent  irregu- 
larities afterwards,  and  then  sow  in  the  firat  moist  weather  in  September  the 
finest  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seeds,  which  may  be  had  of  any  respectable 
seedsman,  and  roll  or  bMt  well  witti  the  back  of  a  spade  after  sowing.  It 
would  be  wdl  to  ^ve  a  light  dressing  of  manure  in  November. 

Pbas  FAiLiRa— Pbabs  Wabtbd  (J.  F.  C.).— The  Peas  were  attacked  by 
thrips.  The  warts  resembling  the  soridia  of  lichens  are  exactly  analogous 
to  the  lentiodlee  of  trees,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  fruit  of  tne  Pear  is  a 
continuation  of  the  branch.  The  white  partiiues  which  look  like  fungi  are 
only  some  of  the  bleached  gritty  cells,  whose  structure  is  so  curious  under  the 
microscope.- M.  J.  B. 

ToDBA  supbbba  Cttltubb  (Jl  H.).— Wc  never  saw  this  with  a  tall  stem 
That  seen  by  your  employer  was  probably  Todea  hymenophylloides,  which 
when  old,  has  a  stem  about  2  feet  high.  Mr.  Williams,  a  good  authority,  says 
of  the  whole  genus:— "In  potting,  perfect  drainage  is  essentid,  and  good 
fibrous  peat  end  a  portion  of  silver  sand  is  the  best  soil  that  can  be  used. 
They  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  tropical  fernery  in  a  close  case,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  shade  and  frequent  sprinklings  with  water  over  the  fronds,  and  also 
make  fine  objects  planted  in  sheltered  moist  places  in  the  open  fernery,  but 
thrive  best  in  the  oeol  house." 

SoNFLowxB  AND  ITS  UsBS  {A  Con»Uuit  JBeodfT).- Many  facts  have  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  Sunflower  has  the  property  of  purifyina  air  laden 
withmardi  miasm,  absorbing  a  great  quantity  of  mdst  end  noxious  gases, 
and  ATii^Ung  an  ozonised  oxygen.  Moreover,  the  French  Sanitary  Commission 
has  lately  pointed  out  that  the  Sunflower  is  a  most  useful  plant ;  it  yidds 
about  40  per  cent,  of  good  oil, -the  leaves  furnish  an  eioellent  fodder,  and  the 
stem,  being  rich  in  sdtpetre  and  potash,  makes  a  good  fneL  The  seeds  used 
in  small  quantities  are  good  for  fowls ;  they  aro  very  nourishing. 

Nambb  of  Plants  (G.  D.  JT.).- Mdilotus  leuoantha.  {E,  H.  JBodd).— It 
istmeLyoopsisarvensis.  The  forked  cymes  aro  not  unusual.  (X.f8idmouth^, 
— MandeviUa  suaveolens.  {Clare  8uh$eriber).—l,  A  Statics  of  which  you 
have  not  sent  a  leaf ;  2  and  8,  apparently  varieties  of  Abies  excdsa;  4,  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana;  6,  Taxus  adpressa;  6,  Pinus  excdsa.  {Oto.  Wall).-- 
1,  Polygonum  avioularo;  2,  Stadi^  qrlvatica;  8,  GnaphaUum  arenarium. 
(C.  &).— No  one  can  determine  the  names  of  plants  from  sudi  scraps. 

POULTBT,  BEE,  AHD  naEOK  OHSOHIOLE. 


DELATED  INCUBATION. 
Mb.  J.  M.  Wade,  in  a  nnmber  of  the  "  American  Bulletin."  cites 
the  case  of  a  hen  which  left  her  nest  after  six  davs'  incubation, 
and  when  so  discovered  "  the  eggs  were  very  cold."  "  She  (the 
hen)  was  certainly  off  all  night,  and  probably  part  of  the  previous 
day."  In  this  case  the  certainty  (all  night)  should  count  for 
twelve  hours,  and  if  we  aUow  for  the  probability,  three  hours. 
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the  episode  is  no  improvement  npon  the  Englishman's  record 
oi  resnltB.  The  occurrence  yonohed  for  by  Mr.  Wade,  exhibited 
an  instance  of  arrested  incabation  for  about  the  same  number 
of  hours  tiiat  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  the  cold,  as  on  the 
twenty-third  day  (no  hour  given,  but  about  two  days — probably 
less — behind  time)  eight  out  of  ten  hatched.  Mr.  Wade  did 
not  pretend  to  set  forth  with  any  precision  when  the  eggs  were 
sat,  at  what  hour  they  were  hatched,  nor  how  many  hours  they 
were  deserted.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  were  as  many 
hours  late  as  they  were  hours  neglected,  for  my  long  and  studied 
experience  of  just  such  a  question  has  led  me  to  believe  in  the 
exactness  of  the  rule  that  twenty  hours  of  abandonment  does 
not  check  even  the  growth  of  the  chick,  provided  always  that 
they  have  native  stamina  of  race,  and  tiiat  the  weather  is  not 
BO  killing  as  to  retard  vegetation.  Tins  may  appear  a  strong 
and  curious  assertion  to  make,  but  I  am  fortified  by  almost  a 
lifelong,  personal,  experimental,  and  critical  experience.  Mr.  L. 
Wright,  in  his  "Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry,"  pa^e  49,  relates 
an  incident  where  the  eggs  became  stone-cold,  but  fails  to  observe 
the  time  lost,  although  by  treating  them  with  water  at  105°  they 
"  eventually  hatched ; "  how  long  after  maturity,  not  stated  1 

When  these  ciroumstanoes  attracted  my  attention,  I  wonld 
fain  have  added  what  knowledge  I  possessed  of  the  subieot,  bnt 
I  preferred  to  hold  my  peaoe — ^never  having  preserved  the  exact 
details  of  any  of  the  abundant  examples  which  I  have  met— 
nntil  an  opiK>rtanity  should  appear  of  sufficient  interest  to 
gorutinise  cuKtfuUy  and  register  with  accuracy :  for  I  deem 
Buch  a  anestion  as  the  one  involved  devoid  of  all  usefulness  if 
deprivea  of  the  minutest  particulars  of  facts.  Recently,  an 
event  in  mj  yard  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity,  which  I  need 
not  say  I  seized,  and  after  this  long  preamble  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  proceed  to  explain  it. 

On  Saturday,  19th  April,  1873, 1  set  a  hen  at  6  p.m.  ;  the  eggs 
^  were,  therefore,  due  to  hatch  on  Saturday,  May  10th,  at  6  p jc, 
according  to  ordinary  received  impression  of  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, whioh  I  hold  to  be  mdre  or  less  inaccurate.  On  Satur- 
day, 26th  April,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  dark,  she  left  her  nest  (having 
sat  just  a  full  week),  and  could  not  be  foxmd.  No  hen  was  pro- 
curable that  niffht,  and  the  next  day  being  Sunday  nctiiing  was 
done ;  but  on  Monday,  28th  April,  at  8  p.h.,  another  hen  was 
borrowed,  whioh  took  to  the  eggs  readily.  Having  to  borrow  a 
hen,  the  charge  of  them  was  not  oonfided  to  her  until  darkneas 
had  set  in.  Here  then  was  a  loss  of  forty-eight  hours !  The 
second  hen  eat  steadily  until  Wednesday,  7th  May,  when,  being 
attacked  with  diarrhosa,  her  illness  caused  her  to  forsake  her 
nest  at  6  ▲.h.  At  this  time  no  further  endeavour  was  made  to 
save  the  eggs,  and  they  remained  in  the  nest  until  Friday, 
9th  May,  at  8  p.h.  (a  lapse  of  fifty-seven  hours),  when,  having 
two  hens  oome  off,  I  donbled-up  the  broods,  and  gave  the  re- 
jected batch  of  ten  eggs— having  discarded  three  that  were 
addled-— to  one  of  the  two  hens^  to  see  what  sort  of  business  she 
could  make  of  the  trial.  Bear  m  mind  that  Uie  sum  of  the  time 
during  which  the  eggs  were  uncovered,  uncared  for,  and  un- 
treated to  any  application  of  heat,  was  105  hours  1  Kow  let  one 
take  from  that,  twenty  hours,  as  the  time  in  whioh  I  think  chicks 
Buffer  no  loss  in  growth,  and  I  obtain  eighty-five  hours  as  the 
period  to  be  made  up  by  extra  incubation ;  and  that  this  estimate 
was  not  ineorreot  the  result  shows,  as  on  Tuesday,  18th  May, 
at  6  A.K.,  eighty-four  hours  after  due,  all  the  eggs  with  one  ex- 
ception hatoned  out  strong  and  healthy  chickens.  Here  was  an 
arrest  of  incubation  of  eiighty-four  hours,  although  the  eggs  had 
been  unprotected  during  105  hours.  Thia  may  appear  raorediUe. 
bnt  to  prove  the  calculation,  and  to  render  it  more  extraordinary 
Btill,  let  me  allude  to  the  fact  that  twenty*one  days  or  504  hours 
are  usually  allowed  for  incubation,  whilst  in  the  case  now  in- 
stanoed  the  eggs  were  only  under  the  hen  460  hours  1  leav- 
ing forty-four  nours  to  be  accounted  for  between  504  hours  the 
stereotyped  quantum  for  incubation,  and  460  hours  in  which 
these  neglected  eggs  were  delivered  of  full-grown  ohioks.  I 
think  this  proves  both  of  my  ideas  (let)  that  a  chick  will  grow 
for  twenty  nours  or  so  alter  being  deserted  in  the  shell,  and 
(2nd)  that  the  natural  and  sufficient  period  for  incubation  is 
twenty  days.  For  add  twenty  hours  of  growth  to  460  hours  (the 
time  when  the  eggs  were  actually  under  the  hens),  and  there 
are  480  hours  in  all.  Now  take  twenty-four  hours  from  504 
(being  twenty  days  instead  of  twenty-one),  and  there  is  the 
proof— 480  hours.  If  I  am  aaked  why  this  should  be,  that  eggs 
can  pass  through  so  many  shooks  and  chills,  I  can  only  say  I 
know  not  any  reason  for  it.  But  this  I  know,  tJiat  out  of  thir- 
teen eggs  I  received  ten  lively  chicks,  which  it  took  three  hens 
to  hatch,  and  that  the  three  only  sat  altogether  460  hours,  or 
twent:^  hours  less  than  twenty  days.  If  it  proves  anything  at 
all,  it  is  that  close  sitting  kills ;  that  a  chicx  will  grow  twenty 
hours  after  it  is  left  alone,  and  that  twenty  days  are  sufficient  to 
hatch  chickens  if  the  mother  hen  is  not  too  ardent  an  inoubator. 
Upon  general  princij^les,  then,  I  would  recommend  that  every 
chance  should  be  given  before  a  clutch  of  valuable  eggs  be 
abandoned.  If  bv  the  feel  it  is  ascertained  that  there  are  chicks 
within,  wait  until  the  discoloration  of  the  shell  announces  the 
fact  of  decomposition  having  begun. 


I  may  add  that  the  egg  I  said  was  not  hatched  had  within  it  a 
live  ohickj  in  whose  behalf  I  performed  a  Cssarean  operation^ 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  shell.  At  first  it  showed  great  weakness. 
but  soon  came  round  under  the  infiuence  of  a  spirit  lamp  and 
cotton  batting,  and  it,  and  all  the  others  of  the  belated  brood, 
are  as  thriving  and  active  as  any  in  my  possession,  and  I  am  apt 
to  fancy  that  they  are  more  vigorous,  which  may  be  only  par- 
tiality. Up  to  this  time  not  one  has  died. — R.,  Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, — {American  Fet-stock  Bulletin.) 


BRAHMAS*  COMBS. 
The  forward  position  of  Brahmas'  combs,  noticed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Croken  is  not  peculiar  to  them  alone,  as  the  combs  of  pure- 
bred Mjilays  are  placed  similarly,  which,  together  with  the  laot^ 
that  a  cross  between  the  Malay  and  a  single-combed  breed  of 
fowl  j;nroduees  triple  combs  (a  matter  that  I  have  never  seen 
mentioned,  but  of  which  I  have  much  experience),  warrants  tha 
supposition  that  Brahmas  are  a  well-established  cross  between 
Malays  and  Cochins.— O.  P.  H.  Z. 

Bab  Mr.  Croker  compared  the  comb  of  the  Brahma  with  that 
of  the  Malay  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  wiU  find  the 
"  distinctive  feature  "  he  points  out  in  the  Malay.  The  Brahma 
is  a  good  useful  fowl,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  mongrel  having 
Malay  blood  in  it. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  produced  the  pea  comb  by 
crossing  a  Malay  hen  with  a  Dorking  cock.  Three  chickens  out 
of  nine  had  the  pea  comb,  and  one  was  oombed  like  a  Idf^bt 
Brahma.  Besides,  in  some  American  book  on  poultry^  I  think 
Bennett's,  tho  history  of  the  ]»roduction  of  the  Brahma  is  given, 
showing  that  it  was  produced  m  America  by  certain  crosses  made 
there.— B.  B.  P.         

PUBLISHING  JUDGES'  NAMES. 

I  puz.i«T  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Wren  in  last 
week's  Journal.  It  ought  to  be  imperative  on  every  Committee 
to  publish  in  the  schedule  the  names  of  the  judges.  My  ex- 
penenoe  as  an  exhibitor  and  breeder  of  some  years'  standings 
teaches  me  that  it  is  only  fair  to  all  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
judges.  As  you  say,  the  secretaiy's  name,  and  the  names  of  the 
patrons,  president,  and  committee  are  published,  why  not  the 
name  of  the  judge  ?  He  is  the  most  important  officer  in  the 
show.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  many  cases  why  it  happens  thus 
—the  judge  may  have  only  a  very  meae^re  knowledge  of  fowki^ 
and  yet  because  he  is  a  friend  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  show,  or  because  he  has  been  judgmg  at  some  other 
show,  they  invite  him. 

An  objection  raised  to  this  mode  of  procedure  is.  that  if  the 
name  of  the  ^ud^  is  known  good  exhibitors  will  not  show 
when  a  man  is  judging  whom  they  may  think  incapable  of 
judging,  and  very  right  too.  Would  any  man  who  understands 
what  are  good  biras  send  his  best  specimens  to  what  he  may  term 
a  lottery  ?  for  sending  them  to  be  estimated  b^  some  juoges  is 
nothing  more.  I  and  other  exhibitors  have  decided  not  to  show 
if  the  names  of  the  judges  be  not  published.  Would  it  not  be 
mnch  better  for  a  society  to  engage  a  thoroughly  competent 
judge  f  and  if  financial  difficulties  did  present  themselves,  I  am 
sure  no  exhibitor  would  object  to  paying  6d.  extra  for  the  en- 
trance fee.  If  they  would  do  this  they  would  find  it  advantageous. 
Shows  are  often  ruined  on  this  account,  especially  local  snows^ 
for  a  local  show  atid  a  local  judge  are  a  farce.  How  often  do  we 
see  a  class  limited  to  two  entries  because  a  local  judge  knows  all 
aU  the  buds  in  the  district.- G.  H.  Piokhuho,  Mtddle  Street, 
Driffield.  

HETTON  POULTBY,  PIGEON,  amd  RABBIT  SBK)W. 

Thb  above-named  Show  was  held  on  Tuesday  the  12th  inst. 
in  the  Hetton  Hall  grounds,  than  which  a  more  suitable  or  more 
attractive  place  oould  not  be  found.  The  poultry  were  ananfed 
in  the  old-fashioned  box  pens  in  double  tier  in  the  lower  po(rtun& 
of  the  meadow,  and  for  the  amount  given  in  prizes  the  entries 
were  veor^  good,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  catalogue  we  are  not 
able  to  give  a  correct  list  of  the  winners. 

In  most  of  the  adult  classes  there  were  very  good  birds,  the 
Bpcmiah  being  a  fair  lot,  and  the  Dorkings  very  good.  The 
uochine  were  poor,  but  Brahmas  very  good,  and  all  the  Somh^ 
burghs  noteworthy.  The  winners  in  the  above  classes  were 
mostly  Messrs.  Buglass,  Clarke,  Proud,  Whitfield,  and  ICoor. 
In  large  Oome  Messrs.  Bobson  had  it  almost  to  themselves  with 
good  birds;  while  in  Game  Ba/ntams  Mr.  Hunter  stood  well 
with  some  stylish  birds,  Mr.Xaing,  of  Sunderland,  taking  the 
chief  prizes  in  Ducks.  In  chickens  the  Brahmas  were  forward 
and  good,  and  the  Bed  Game  chickens  exceeding  fine  in  all  par- 
ticulars, while  the  Game  Bantam  chickens  of  that  colour  wece 
the  best  class  in  the  Show.  The  prindpal  prizes  in  this  were 
won  by  Messrs.  Bobson  and  Hunter.  The  winners  in  Polands 
were  Golden,  and  very  forward  and  promising  birds. 

Figeons  were  poor,  with  the  exception  of  English  Owls,  bul^ 
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on  the  contrary,  the  JRdbbita  were  good.    A  large  Oftge  of  young 
Xiops  oontained  some  most  promising  animals. 
The  Jadge  was  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey. 


U9J,  E«ray. 

ildon.  %  G.  Hal«h,  Holmflrfh. 
.aaraUag.  OoJdenj^eneiUed.— 
L— l,H.Beldon.  8»4*Bobia8on. 


PADDOCK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  The  following  axe  the 
awards: — 

Bbahxas.— 1, H. Beldon, Ooitetook.   %J, Bailey, Barbjr. 

TSUxBvaaBS.—  Oolder^spangUd.  —  irB.  Beldon.    %  G. 

JBUverjpan^ted.— 1,  H.  Beldon.   8, J. BoUnaen.  G 

l,H.BeIdott.   a>J.Bobiju«n.   Siher-peneiUed,- 
filadfc.— 1,  N.  Marlor,  Denton.    2,  H.  Beldon. 

Gambw—I.  B.  Beldon.   8.  J.  0.  Brooke,  Holmftrth. 

BAHTAan.— 1  and  2,  a.  Nobles,  Stainollffe.   8.  T.  Gromer,  Baeop. 

Smviuu—I,  J.  Powell,  Bradford.   8^.  Beldon. 

POI.AXDS.— 1,  J.  Robinson.   8,  S.  H.  Wood,  Diggle. 

Cochik-Cbixa.— 1,  H.  Beldon.   8,  T.  F.  Ansted.  St.  Helena. 

DoBKXKGB.— 1.  J.  Bobinson.   2,  J.  Walker.  Boohdale. 

HouDAXs.— 1  and  8,  J.  W.  Hlbbert.  Hjde. 

Gbbsb.— 1,  J.  Walker.   8,  J.  Grosland.  Royda  Monnt. 
JDvaxM,— White  A^lMburv.—l,  J.  Walker.   8.  B.  Hutchinson,  LttUeboxo^. 
129iM».—l,  J.  Newton.  Silsden.   8,  J.  Walker. 

TUBKBTS.— 1,  J.  Walker,  Boohdala. 

PIGEONS. 

CASKiSBa.— 1  and  8,  G.  J.  Taylor,  Fartown. 

CaoppsBS  OB  PouTBBfl.— 1  and  8,  G.  J.  Taylor. 

Tbuxpetbbs.— 1  and  8,  W.  Harvey,  SheiBeld. 

TcMBUBB.— ^Imofuii.— 1,  G.  J.  Taylor.  8,  W.  Harvey.  Jn^  variety,—!  and 
%  O.  J.  Taylor. 

FABTAIL8.—1,  W.  Tomlinaon,  Newark.  8*  J.  F.  Lorenadge,  Newark. 

BABBa.—!  and  1 G:  J.  Taylor. 

TvBBm.— 1  and  8, 0.  J.  Taylor. 

JA0OBIM8.— 1.  G.  J.  Taylor.   8,  W.  Harrey. 

AxT  OTHBB  Yabibtx  OB  CoMKOB.— 1  and  8»  G.  J.  Taylor,  c,  J.  Tlureab, 
Bradford. 

„  BABBITS. 

HxMAiATAB.—BveJt-l  and  8,  &  Ball,  Bradford.  Z>oe.— 1,8.  BalL  S^J.Hallaa, 
Haddersfleid. 

AxooMA.—BueK—h  S.  BaU.  2,  T.  Games,  Northampton.  Do€,—l,  B.  Cox. 
Wooley.   8,  J.  C.  Hutton.  Bradford. 

^lM9-%ABMJK—Buek.—l  and  prize  for  the  longest-eared  Babbit  on  the  MM,  F. 
Banks,  London.   8,  J.  Hume,  York.    Do«.— 1,  F.  Banks.   2,  A.  H.  Eaaten,  HulL 

Sii.tz»Gbbt.— Btu;!;.-!,  A.  H.  Easten.    8.  8.  Ball. 

0€aaeoK.-Buek.—l,  J.  HaUas,  Huddersfleld.  8.  F.  Berry,  Wrflald.  Doe^U 
A.  Halffh,Lon(rroyd  Bridge.   a,J.Hallas. 

Amy  otbbb  Yabibtt.—I, G. B. ft  B. Hackett, London.  8* F.Banka. 

CATS. 
PBBsxAir.— 1,  W.  Appleton.   9,  J.  Dyson,  Paddook. 
Makx.— 1,  B.  HelUwell,  Delph.    8,  D.  Home,  Loekwood. 
ToBToisKSHBu.  OB  Tobtox8B8HBij>anj>>Whitb.— 1,  K,  SpiT«y,  Huddersfleld. 
S^  J.Binns,Lind1ey.  -f        jr     # 

BX.ACK.— 1,  A.  Thornton,  Hosley.   8,  B.  Shawoross,  Oldham. 
Gbet  Tabbt.— 1,  J.  Henrioh,  Hndderafleld.  8,  J.  Hampshire,  liTenedge. 

JuDQia.—Poultry :  Mr.  J.  Jordan,  Dalton,  and  Mr.  B.  Lane, 
of  Birmingham.  Babbits  arul  Oats :  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Crosshills, 
near  SMpton,  and  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  Kettering. 


MALMESBUBT  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

CoNSiDEBnvo  the  inconvenience  there  is  in  arriving  at  this 
small  town,  there  being  no  railway  within  five  miles,  ue  Com- 
mittee most  be  heartily  oonmtiuated  on  the  snooess  of  the 
Show  held  on  the  14th  inst.  JBirds  came  even  from  Woreester, 
Oxford,  and  Basingstoke. 

The  chief  features  in  the  ]|oaltry  classes  were  Oame  fowls. 
Black  Reds  were  very  good,  this  year's  birds  taking  first  honours. 
Light  Brahmaa  and  uochins  were  exceedingly  good,  and  fairly 
surprised  the  rustics  of  the  neighbourhood.  Bantams  were 
very  good,  Black  Beds  taking  first,  a  handsome  pen  of  this  yeaa'a 
Duckwings  being  second.  Bouen  Ducks  and  the  Black  East 
Indian  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  Pigeons,  Pouters  were  the  chief  feature,  two  pairs  of  grand 
White  birds  taking  the  first  and  second  prizes.  Trumpeters  and 
Jacobins  were  good,  though  only  two  pens  of  the  latter  were 
shown.  Antwerps  were  vei^  strong  and  good.  The  class  for 
Any  other  varief^  brought  forth  some  really  good  birds,  a  pair 
of  really  handsome  Pygmy  Pouters  being  first,  and  Yellow  Barbs 
second. 

DoBKixos.— 1,  E.  Hooper,  Calne.   8,  C.  Cole,  Malmesbary. 

8PABIBH.— 1,  W.  Hodgson.  Bristol.  8,  W.  Hanks,  Somerford  Magna. 

QAMm.—Blaek^eatted  Bed».—l  and  8,  B.  &  Godsell,  Stroud.  M,  E.  Bowly, 
Cirencester;  G.  Hanks,  Malmesbnry.  Any  other  colour.— 1,  B.  Win  wood, 
Worcester.  8,E.  F.  Woodznan,  GireBoeater.  he,  J,  Andrews,  Worcester;  B. 
Bowly. 

CooHzxB.— 1,  S.  BucUand,  CrudweB.  8^  J.  8.  Maggs,  Tetbury.  0,  Ber.  N.  J. 
Bidley.  Newbury. 

Bbabhas.— DarlB.— 1,  J.  Prinder,  Oireooester.  8,  B.  8.  GedseB.  ke.T.  Jonea, 
Ma^mesbr        »-»  «-^    -   —      -^^  -^^  _i         «        »»_  ._      «..       «..< 

Swindon',    ... 

HAHBCBans.    _, 

Stroud.   0,  O.Day,  Somerford. 


■AS.— DarlB.— 1,  J.  Prinder,  Oireooester.   8,  B.  8.  GedseB.   ke.T.  Jonea, 
bury.   LighL—ltMrs.  Sterne,  DeTizes.   8.  W.  Hanks,   he,  G.  BlUaon, 
1 ;  w.  Lanham.  Wootton  Bassett ;  Rev.  N.  J.  Bidley. 
tTBans.— 1,  H.  Thompson,  Bighworth.  8,  J.  8.  Maggs.   he,  B.  Bamtk, 


BaaaetL    he,  Mrs.  Sterne :  Bey.  N.  J.  Bidley ;  J.  8.  Maggs. 

Game  Baxtams.— 1,  B.  Bowly.   8,  G.  Holioway,  ]un.,  Stroud,    he, B.  Bowly; 
C  SeamneU,  Trowbridge ;  8.  TUIiag,  Malmesbnry. 

Babtams.— a,  W.  Gamham,  Lasborough. 

TmuBTs.— 1.  BeT.  N.  J.  Bidley.   8, 8.  Gihbi,  Semeifotd  Magna. 

Gbbsb.— L  G.  Cole.   a,G,Hanka, 

DnoKs.— Boii«ii^l«  G.  HoUoway,  Stroud.   %  T.  Jonea.   JyUebury,-^!  sad  8, 
JF.  8.  Maggs.    he,  G.  itB»*ff, 

Abt  OTHBB  Vabxbtt.— 1  BBd  8,  G.  8.  Sainsbury,  Derisea.   h4, 0.  Cole. 
PIGBONS. 

GABRZBB8.— 1  and  a,  T.  Jones,  Malmeebury.   h0,W.  Tomlins,  Oxfoid. 

POUTBB8.—1,  B.  Barrett.   8,  G.  HoUoway.    he,  Hon.  G.  Howard. 

TUBBI.BB8.—1,  R.  Barrett.   8,  T.Jones,    ftc,  W.  Hodgaon,  BriatoL 

TBUMPXTBa8.~l,  A.  P.  Maurice,  Baaingstoke.  %  8.  Buckland,  CrudwelL 


Amtwxbm.— 1  and  %  W.  Tomlins.    he,  B.  Barrett,  Jnn.,  Stroud ;  J.  S.  Maggs. 

Jaoobibs.— 1,  G.  Hoiloway. 

Famtaxls.— 1.  Dr.  Hinnler,  Malmesbury.   8.  W.  Hodson.    he,  B.  Barrett. 

Amy  OTHBB  VABiBTY.  —  1,  G.  Holloway  (Pygmy  Pouters).  8,  W.  Tomlins 
Parbs).  he.  W.  Tomlins  (Barbs) ;  B.  Barrett  (Dragoona) ;  W.  Hodgson  (Nuns) ; 
J.  S.MaggB  (Bartra) ;  J.  P.  Salway  (Tnrbits). 

Babbits.— £op-«ar.—l  and  8,  C.  Arthur,  Melksham.  Himalm/au.— 1  and  8,  C. 
Arthur.  Sihfer-Grey,—1,  G.  Arthur.  Any  other  variety,— I,  0.  Arthur.  8,  A. 
Bailey,  Malmeebury. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Worcester,  was  the  Judge. 


POLYGAMY  IN  PIGEONS. 

PioEons,  sav  the  various  treatises,  are  strictly  monogamousi 
and  the  rule  uius  positively  stated  I  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
being  one  which  did  not  admit  of  an  exception.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  well-known  proverb  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception,  but  as  regards  the  monogamous  nature  of  Pigeons  I 
have  never  until  this  year  met  with  an  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  proverb. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  of  the  experience  of  other  Pigeon 
fanciers  in  the  matter ;  but  my  own  experience  has  been  that 
although,  if  they  have  not  been  properly  mated,  two  birds  will 
sometimes  "  break  pair,"  as  it  is  said,  and  eaich  bird  take  to 
itself  a  new  partner  of  the  oi>posite  sex,  the  male  bird  of  a  pair 
properly  mated  will  not  associate  himself  with  a  second  female 
partner  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  consort  with  the  hen 
with  whidi  he  was  first  mated.  Such,  I  say,  has  hitherto  been 
my  experience ;  but  I  have  this  season  met  with  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  in  question,  and  as  a 
statement  of  the  facts  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  "  ouz 
Journal,"  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  case. 

I  may  begin,  then,  by  saying  that  I  became  possessed  a  short 
time  since  of  two  pairs  of  Tumbler  Pigeons,  one  a  pair  of  BladL 
Shortfaced,  and  the  other  a  pair  of  Blue  Long-faced  Tumblers. 
These  two  pairs  of  birds  were  placed  together  in  the  same  house, 
but  apart  from  all  other  Pigeons.  They  had  not  been  more  than 
a  very  few  days  together  when  I  observed  that  the  Black  hen 
took  bat  little  notice  of  the  invitations  made  to  her  by  her  own 
partner  to  enter  a  nest,  whilst  she  seemed  much  attracted  by 
Uie  attention  shown  to  her  by  the  Blue  cock.  This  state  of 
a&irs  was  inmiediately  followed  by  the  Blue  cook  altogether 
beating-off  the  Black  one  from  the  companionship  of  his  hen, 
and  by  his  driving  both  hens  to  nest  most  pendstentiLy.  In  a 
very  few  days  two  nests  were  made  in  two  separate  comers  of 
the  house,  and  a  pair  of  eg^  was  laid  in  each  nest.  Both  hens 
commenced  sitting,  and  durmg  the  period  of  incubation  I  believe 
that  the  Blue  cock  regularly  took  his  turn  on  each  nest,  for  I 
repeatedly  saw  him  sitting  first  on  one  nest,  and  then  on  the 
other.  I  should  mention  that  from  the  time  when  the  two  hens 
were  first  taken  charge  of  by  this  bird,  I  have  never  seen  the 
other  bird  either  approach  his  own  hen  or  attempt  to  enter  her 
nest,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  him  attempt  to  pair  with  the  Blue 
hen,  so  there  cannot  have  been  a  change  of  partners. 

Now  for  the  hatching.  The  eggs  hud  by  the  Blue  hen  were, 
during  my  temporaiy  absence  nom  home,  injured  by  some 
means ;  but  I  ascertamed  by  an  examination  of  them  that  each 
contained  a  bird.  From  the  egss  laid.bv  the  Black  hen  two 
birds  were  hatched,  which  lived  until  za&y  were  about  three 
weeks  old.  Both  birds  were  Blue,  so  that  their  parentage  on 
the  male  side  may  be  regarded  as  fully  established.  The  co- 
habitation of  the  one  cock  bird  with  the  two  hens  did  not,  how- 
ever, end  here,  but  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
Somewhat  more  than  three  weeks  ago  the  two  hens  again  went 
to  nest,  each,  again,  sitting  on  a  pair  of  eggs.  On  this  occasion 
as  on  liie  former,  the  Blue  cock  has.  I  believe,  regularly  taken 
his  torn  of  sitting  on  both- nests.  All  the  eggs,  too,  have  again 
proved  fertile,  two  young  birds  having  been  iiatched  from  each 
pair  of  eggs.  One  pair  of  these  young  birds  I  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  shifting  to  the  care  of  nurses,  a  circumstance 
which  I  regret,  as  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  observed 
how  the  one  cock  bird  would  have  managed  with  the  two  pairs 
of  young  ones  claiming  his  attention  at  the  same  time.  The 
foregoing  is,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  only  case  of  the 
Idnd  that  has  come  under  my  observation  in  any  wi^;  but 
periiaps  other  readers  of  the  Journal  will  state  what  their  ex- 
perience has  been.— B.  W. 

HONEY  HARVEST  IN  DUMFErESSHTBE. 
The  honey  harvest  in  the  clover  districts  of  Dumfriesshirei 
which  have  no  heatii  in  their  vicinity,  has  now  been  gatheredi 
and  the  result  in  a  great  measure  corresponds  with  that  recorded 
by  your  esteemed  correspondent,  "B.  &W."  The  bee  season 
of  1873  is  the  worst  that  has  been  experienced  since  1855,  which 
was  only  a  shade  better  than  1853  and  1854.  There  is  no  surplus 
honey.  All  efforts  to  get  supers  stored  with  sweets  failed.  In 
every  case  they  were  apnropriated  by  the  queen  to  breeding 
purposes.  When  the  spoiled  combs  were  cut  out  and  new  ones 
built  they  were  again  fuled  with  brood.  But  I  am  not  disposed 
to  think  that  either  "  sourness  of  soil "  or  **  winter  rains  '^have 
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operated  at  all  against  the  secretion  of  honey,  for  wheneyer 
a  fine  day  occurred  it  was  found  in  abundance. 

The  season  opened  with  the  fairest  prospects.  On  the  20th 
of  Mav  the  best  stocks  were  at  the  verge  of  starvation,  but  by 
the  8tn  of  June  they  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Not  one  empty 
cell  was  to  be  seen.  After  that  date,  however,  no  addition 
could  be  made  to  their  stores.  Damp  showery  weather  set  in, 
and  has  continued  up  to  the  date  at  which  I  write  (August  11th). 
This  alone  may  explain  our  disappointment,  for  if  the  products 
in  the  nectaries  of  flowers  are  washed-out  by  heaw  rains,  or 
much  diluted  with  water,  the  labours  of  the  bees  will  be  vain. 
To  have  honey  of  good  quality,  and  to  permit  of  its  being  suc- 
cessfully gathered,  the  atmosphere  must  be  so  dry  as  to  cause 
evaporation.  So  long  as  the  flowers  are  wet  with  dew  or  atmo- 
spheric moisture  poUen  may  be  collected,  but  comparatively 
little  honey  will  be  carried  into  the  hives.  With  the  exception 
of  some  five  or  six  days  which  occurred  at  intervals,  the  last 
nine  weeks  have  been  damp  throughout.  Breeding  stocks  have, 
ixMsonsequence,  been  obliged  to  draw  largely«pon  tneir  stores, 
but  those  from  which  fertile  queens  were  from  time  to  time  re- 
moved are  in  very  good  condition.  These  latter,  having  little 
brood  to  maintain,  were  just  able  to  earn  a  subsistence  and  con- 
tinue their  atattu  quo. — ^11.  S. 


HoBSBBADiBH.— Ver]r  few  people  know  that  pieces  of  horse- 
radish added  to  the  vine  gar  in  pickles  improves  their  flavour 
and  prevents  mould. 


OUR  LETTEB  BOX. 

Blackpool  Poitltbt  Shcw  (H.  B.  Bmith  and  Others).— Yon  are  quite 
Justified  in  complaisiog  that  there  were  no  pens,  and  the  Urdi  had  to  he 
shown  in  the  hatkets  they  travelled  in.  It  was  prohably  intended  to  he  a 
zoakeahift  affair,  as  it  was  not  advertised. 

PonLTBT-KSXPiKo  (Ir.  M.  N.  P.).— We  did  not  see  the  pamphlet  yon  refer 
to.  We  heliere  that  we  made  oar  extracts  from  the  prowudal  paper  of  the 
eounty  where  the  speeoh  was  delivered. 

Fowls  Imjubxd  bkfobs  RBACHZifa  trb  Show  (H.  Moore).— We  woold 
publish  fnll  pertieolers  if  they  would  prevent  similar  malpraetioes.  As  your 
birds  were  highly  eonunended,  notwithstanding  their  feathers  had  been 
clipped  off,  it  is  doubly  annoytog.  It  Is  an  additional  evidence  that  the 
travelling  baskets  should  be  locked,  the  key  being  sent  to  the  secretary  1^ 
post. 

FBBDiiro  PouLTBT  AMD  OTHSK  BiBSS  {B.  5.).— All  live  food  has  a  tendency 
to  make  birds  thin,  and  to  render  them  dissatisfied  with  other  food.  We 
advise  you  to  discontinne  the  beetles,  except  now  and  then  a  few  thrown 
down.  Wherever  they  constitute  the  daily  food  we  should  look  for  a  great 
mortality,  and  we  do  not  in  any  case  recommend  them.  The  real  use  of  live 
food  is  in  rearing  or  "meating-off"  certain  birds.  There  is  sometimes  a  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  a  young  Pheasant  when  it  will  eat  nothing  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  food.  It  has  become  dissatisfied  and  wanders  about  hungry  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  crying,  Peep,  peep,  peep.  At  theee  timee  only  antVi  eggs,  or 
Uve  food  in  the  shape  of  maggots  will  save  them.  Another  case  when  Uve 
food  is  required,  is  when  it  is  necessaiy  to  get  a  recently  caught  Nightingale 
to  feed.  The  food  is  scraped  beef  mixed  with  yolk  of  egg.  The  trough  inside 
the  cage  is  filled  with  this,  and  a  meal-worm  is  half  buried  in  it.  The  upper 
half  writhing  and  twisting  about  attracts  the  Urd.  It  pulls  out  the  worm, 
and  in  eating  it  it  eaU  some  of  the  food  adhering  to  it.  The  worm  is  buried 
deeper  every  day,  thus  giving  more  of  the  food,  and  at  last  it  is  discontinued. 
Those,  however,  who  keep  Nightingales  in  cages,  know  that  at  certain  times 
appetite  has  to  be  renewed  by  the  gUt  of  a  few  meal-worms.  It  is  not  so  with 
fowls,  but  with  many  birds  the  live  food  is  alwsya  held  as  a  valuable  last 
resource,  and  is  used  for  that  only. 

PotTLTRT  m  Niw  Zbalamb  (D.  Z.).— There  are  plenty  of  pure  fowls  in 
New  Zealand,  and  more  are  being  sent  out.  We  cannot  help  t>»«nHng  eggs 
may  reach  as  far  in  condition  for  sitting,  but  our  experience  is  unfavouiMle 
to  the  belief.  The  best  means  of  eonv^anoe  is  a  steamer.  We  cannot  at 
preeent  quote  the  exact  cost  of  transit,  bat  it  is  not  much.  The  tank  th9i»M 
be  tin  or  line. 

PaoLzno  TuBKBT  {W.  D.).— Tour  hen  Turk^,  which  has  produced  ei^ty 
eggs,  has  laid  tmt  more  than  the  usual  number.  Has  she  never  been 
broody? 

Atlkbbubt  Ducu'  PLUMAoa  Tbllow  {Ignonanue).—We  have  no  doubt 
tiie  plumage  of  the  Ducks  is  affected  by  the  dir^  water  of  the  pond,  espe- 
cially if  yard  and  sUble  dndnage  runs  into  it  Keep  them  from  it,  and  let 
them  run  in  the  highest  grass  you  have  while  the  dew  is  upon  it  early  in  the 
moming. 

Bbahxas  BaeoDT  {Oonetant  Beader).—We  have  kept  Brahmas  ever  since 
uey  were  first  known.  We  do  not  find  they  are  more  prone  to  be  broody 
than  other  breeds.  We  should  be  very  aony  to  cure  them  of  it.  If  you  want 
fowls  that  do  cot  sit  you  have  plen^  to  choose  from — Spanish,  Hamburghs, 
Oreve-GoBurs,  Houdans,  and  La  Fldohe.  No  fowl  desires  to  sit  tiU  it  has  Uid 
its  eggs.  We  have  hundreds  of  Brmhmas,  and  go  for  wec^  (to  our  ooet)  in 
the  early  spring  without  a  broody  hen. 

PiosoiTS  {Fan).— The  varieties  you  name  are  alike  in  ii**«i<wt^  if  yoa 
refer  to  our  present  number  you  will  see  an  advertisement  from  Mr.  Pulton, 

BrvxDisa  Stock  Bass— Dnxynva  (JI.  Alaop).—We  do  not  th<nV  you  can 
safely  make  two  hives  out  of  No.  1  this  autumn  by  dividing  it  as  you  pro- 
pose. The  super  is  too  shallow  to  make  a  hive  of,  and  the  wood  rim  which 
you  put  to  the  lower  part  of  the  main  hive  could  not  be  taken  away  without 
rmdering  the  comb  in  it  useless,  as  it  would  have  to  be  cut  away,  and  would 
lau  in.  Much  better  remove  the  super  and  keep  it  for  another  y«r,  if  there 
is  too  little  hon0v  in  it  to  tempt  you  to  plunder  it.  So  also  let  the  hive 
remain  with  the  rim  on;  it  will  make  a  splendid  stock  for  another  year.  Do 
not  plunder  No.  9,  you  will  gain  but  littie  from  it ;  keep  it  for  another  year. 


As  to  No.  8,  why  not  drive  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive,  then  catch  their 
queen,  and  add  them  to  one  of  the  swarms  ?  Do  it  towards  sunset,  when 
the  bees  are  mostly  at  home,  and  let  them  march  straight  up  into  the  swarm's 
hive,  first  dashing  them  out  of  the  empty  hive  on  the  ground.  You  mast 
put  the  ewrm  near  it. 

CoTBRXiro  FOB  A  Httb  (£r.  M.  H.).— Covcr  your  hive  with  a  large  Duchess 
slate,  putting  a  couple  of  bricks  at  top.  You  can  make  It  incline  forwards  or 
backwards  to  carry  off  drip,  by  resting  one  end  of  it  on  a  bit  of  wood.  We 
fear  your  bees  are  in  a  bad  way  if  you  can  see  no  honay  at  the  windows.  If 
this  continues  yon  must  f «ed  them  without  loss  of  time.  We  fear  the  hoaqr 
season  has  been  bad  with  you  as  with  others. 

Ybllow-baitosd  Bbbs— Dboitbs  (W.  O.).— No.  1  of  the  speoimens  sent  is 
undoubtedly  a  hybrid,  the  offsfning  of  a  black  queen  and  a  Ligurian  drone. 
Your  young  queen  must  have  met  irith  a  drone  of  the  latter  variety,  although 
you  say  that  no  Ligurians  are  kept  in  your  vicinity.  The  other  bees  sent  are 
rather  doubtful,  the  colour  (^  the  rings  having  probably  become  less  distinctly 
marked  since  death.  We  must  compliment  you  on  the  admirable  method 
adopted  by  you  in  mounting  and  packing  the  specimens,  which  arrived  in  a 
condition  very  different  from  the  smashed  messes  we  are  often  asked  to  give 
our  opinion  upon.  We  do  not  think  there  is  much  advantage  in  the  eroes 
with  a  black  queen  and  Ligurian  drone,  though  there  undoubtedly  is  with 
respect  to  the  opposite  cross.  Droneeareoften  bredin  aswaxmof  thecuiraDt 
year.  Drone  egg-laying  is  usually,  in  such  circumstances,  a  peroursor  of  a 
maiden  swarm  being  thrown  oiL  It  is  not  usaal  for  drones  to  inake  their  first 
BO  late  in  the  eeaeon. 


UBTEOBOLOOIGAL  OBSSBYATIONS, 

OAMDBB  8^t7ABB,  LOMDOK. 

Lat.  61"*  SS'  4<r  N. ;  Long.  (T  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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— 
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KA 

w. 
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— 
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68.4 
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W. 
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— 
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68.4 
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76.1 
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111.1    1  619 

0.677 

BEMABKS. 
18th.— Bain  early,  fine  by  8 1.M.,  and  beautifnUy  so  the  remainder  of  the  day 

and  the  night. 
14th.— Very  fine  day  throughout. 
15th.— Wet  early,  but  fine  before  noon,  continuing   so  with  a  starlight 

night 
16th.— Dull  early,  ilne  forenoon,  and  till  6  p.ic,  then  very  dark  and  stocmHke* 

with  a  few  large  drops  of  rain,  but  fine  afterwards. 
17th.— Fine,  dry,  bright,  cool  day. 
18th.— Bather  dull  moming,  a  littie  sun  before  noon,  rain  soon  after,  and 

oontinuing  nune  or  hws  all  day  and  night 


19th.— Slight  rain  eariy,  and  again  at  1  p.k.,  rest  of  the  day  fine. 

Temperature  very  similar  to  previous  weeks,  but  slightly  declining, 
fall  of  barometer  between  17th  and  19th.— O.  J.  Symons. 


Bapid 


GOVENT  GABDEN  MABKET.— Atrousr  SO. 
Bbtail  trade  falling  off.    Supplies  well  kept  up,  both  homegrown  and 
continental. 


Apples 

Apricots.... 
Cherries  .. 
Obestauta.. 
Currants... 


Figs 

Filberts.. 


...ftsiere 
.....  dos. 
....  rib. 
...  bushel 
...ftslcTe 
......  do. 


lb. 

.  lb. 


d.  B.d. 
6to0  0 
0     8 


Cobs 

CkKMeberries quart  0 

Qrapee,  hothouse lb.  1 

Lemons f^lOO  8 

Melons each  1 


Mulberries 

Nectarines 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 


Pine  Apples.., 

Plums 

Quinces 

Raspberries.., 
Strawberriee.. 

Walnuts 

ditto 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

...I^lb.   0  6 too  9 

...  doi.   €  0  It  0 

...rlOO   €  0  1€  0 

....doa.  11  0  18  0 

...   dos.   0  0  0  0 

...  dos.    10  8  0 

....    lb.    8  0  €  0 

t  sIcTe   4  0  6  » 

..    dos.   0  0  0  0 

...;.   lb.   0  4  1  J 

,.   rib.    0  0  0  8 

.  bushel   8  0  11  0 

.    rioo  I  0  1  ft 


.rioo 


Artichokes.. 
Asparaffus. . 

French  

Beans,  Kidney....  |  sieve 

BeetBed dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums VIOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Colcworts. .  doi.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Fnolve dos. 

Fennel bunch 

OarUc lb. 

Herbe bunch 

Horseradish handle 

........  bunch 

dos. 


▼laBTABLBS 

8.d.  8.d. 
8  Oto6  0 
"  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


0  0 

0  0 
8  0 

1  € 
1  8 
0  8 

0  0 

1  0 
0  8 
0  6 
0  8 
8  0 

0  6 

1  0 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 
Onions Vushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips.. dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound.. 


do. 

Radishes.,  doa.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

SaToys dos. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Sea>kale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

?pinach..... bushel 
omatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

VegeUble  Marrows 


d.    8.d. 

oto4  a 

1     0 
8 

0 
4 
1 
1 
9 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month  Week. 

AUG.  8&-8BPT.8,M7a 

ATerage  TemiMra- 
tnreBMT  London. 

Kftlnin 
48  yean. 

Snn 
Blaea 

Son 
Seta. 

Moon 
Biaes. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon»g 
Affa. 

aook 

befora 
Son. 

Tear. 

99 

80 

81 

1 

a 

8 

Tb 
P 
8 
Sim 

K 

Ttt 
W 

Biahop  AaeUand  HortiealtiinJ  Show. 

IS  SmfDAT  AFTBX  TniMTTTr 

Partiidge  ahooling  bflginB. 

Bogral  Hortkoltunl  Soctoty,  Froit,  Flonl, 

71.2 
74.6 
71.6 
71.1 
7L0 
7L8 

47.6 
4&2 
47.4 
47.6 
47.6 
47.7 

MMUk. 

61.2 
69.4 
61.8 
69.4 
68.8 
69.8 
68.2 

16 
11 
17 
21 
19 
19 

m.     h. 
8af.6 

10  6 

11  5 
18      6 
14      6 
16      6 
18      5 

m.     b. 
64af6 
62      6 
60     6 

47  6 
46      6 

48  6 
41      6 

m.     b. 
46    10 
69    11 
after. 

88  2 
4ft     8 
49      4 

89  6 

m.    h. 

46      8 
1      9 
84     9 
66      9 
40    10 
42    11 
moHL 

D.J.. 

6 
7 

\ 

10 
11 

m.  a 
1  1 
0  48 
0  26 
0  7 
after 
0  81 
0    60 

240 
241 
242 
948 
344 
245 
246 

ftom  obsamUoDi  tak»  new  London  dnrlug  for^-tiuM  tws.  the  ftTeMge  day  tempcmtiire  of  tiie  week  ia  7l.9« ;  and  StB  night  iempemfcnre 
411J9P.    IliegCMtortheatirM85»,onthelet,1848;andthetowa8t«old82°,onthoa9th,1850.    The gzefttoet faU of nin wm  1.60 inch. 

BELGIAN  HOBTIOULTUBE.— No.  6. 

M.  TEBSCHAlTELrS,  GBXNT. 

^T  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  spent  three  enjoy- 
able hours  in  this  renowned  hortionltixrai 
establishmenty  bnt  intervening  drcnmstances 
have  prevented  my  sending  a  notice  of  a 
place  well  worthy  of  note  in  etirrent  garden 
Hteratnre.  I  remember  noticing  '*  Verschaf- 
feltii"  tidced  on  a  plant  label  when  I  was 
little  or  no  taller  than  my  father's  spade, 
and  screwing  my  jaws  into  all  sorts  of  forms 
to  get  it  into  my  month.  As  to  what  it 
meant  even  the  ''  under  gardener  "  could  not  divine,  and 
I  had  come  to  regard  him  as  about  the  deverest  man 
alive,  being  fnlly  converted  by  him  into  the  belief  that  he 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  the  "  gaffer  "—very  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  however,  offered  only  by  presumptuous 
know-alls,  and  only  fitted  for  children's  ears. 

Yerschaffelt  is  an  old  and  universally-known  name, 
and  is  associated  with  many  hortioultm*al  triumphs.  The 
representative  of  it,  M.  Jean  Verschaffelt,  is  now  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  his  hair  is  silvered  by  the  lapse 
of  years.  He  does  little  more  than  eigoy  himself  by 
little  cultural  fancies,  the  practical  management  of  the 
establishment  being  relegated  to  his  nephew,  M.  Jean 
Nuytens.  To  any  Engtish  gardener  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Belgian  plant  emporiums,  and  especially  if  he 
knows  little  beyond  his  mother  tongue,  I  say.  Do  not 
omit  a  visit  to  this  not  extensive  but  interesting  place, 
and  he  will  find  in  M.  Nuytens  a  gentleman  who  is  cer- 
tain to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  converse  in  his 
mother  tongue  as  well  as  he.  I  know  what  it  is  to  hear 
a  houseful  of  children  all  crying  together,  and  a  bothy- 
fnl  of  aspiring  Paganinnis  learning  to  fiddle,  but  I  never 
remember  experiencing  such  a  surfeit  of  sound  as  the 
daily  din  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  whioh  violated 
my  restricted  sense  of  hearing  and  understanding.  I 
could  get  away  from  the  children  and  fiddling,  but  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  country  cannot  get  away  from  the 
babel  of  tongues  which  surrounds  him,  and  to  fall  in  with 
such  perfect  anglicised  Belgians  as  MM.  Nuytens  and 
Van  Houtte,  jun.,  is  in  itself  a  "  find"  of  the  first  order, 
and  at  once  compels  an  appreciation  of  the  English 
language  in  a  way  not  xmderstood  before.  M.  Yerchaffelt's 
is  in  the  Faubourg  de  BruxeUes,  and  within  ten  minutes' 
walk  of  Van  Houtte's  great  place,  so  that  both  may  be 
seen  under  one  visit,  and  the  heads  of  each  will  willingly 
direct  to  the  other. 

The  Verschaffelt  Nurserv  is  about  the  only  one  I  visited 
"which  shows  any  sort  of  enect  or  symmetry  in  the  matter 
of  laying  or  planning-out.  Its  limited  size,  in  comparison 
with  some  others,  brings  a  great  portion  of  it  in  the  scope 
of  vision  at  once ;  but  we  cannot  see  at  anything  like 
a  glance  the  multitudes  of  good  things — old,  new,  and 
rare— with  which  the  establishment  teems.  The  nursery 
may  be  said  to  be  a  parallelogram,  with  an  irregular 
offshoot  to  the  left,  and  divided  firom  the  garden  proper 
by  a  public  road.    A  broad  walk  runs  down  the  centre 
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of  the  grounds,  and  at  the  time  I  saw  it  formed  the  site 
of  an  ornamental  avenue  of  standard  Bays,  in  front  of 
which  were  lines  of  specimen  Agaves,  Yuccas,  Buona- 
parteas,  Sco.  The  Bays  were  splendid  examples  in  their 
way;  they  were  the  very  perfection  of  health,  and  as 
round  as  an  orange.  Many  were  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  twenty  to  fifty  guineas  per  pair.  The  sides  of  the 
other  walks  were  lined  by  fine  plants,  in  various  stages, 
of  Araucarias,  planted  in  baskets  for  safe  removal,  and  in 
luxuriant  health  and  free  growth.  The  plant  houses  are 
grouped  together  near  the  packing-sheds  and  dwelling- 
house.  They  are  long  plain  structures,  devoid  of  orna- 
ment, but  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  remarkably  healthy  condition  of  the 
occupants.  Ferns,  Palms,  Orchids,  and  the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  plants  seem  to  grow  like  weeds,  and  are  as 
clean  as  if  every  leaf  had  been  sponged  the  day  pre- 
vious. Importations  of  plants  are  continually  arriving ; 
a  lot  of  new  Gycads  and  monstrous  trunks  of  Dicksonias 
were  just  being  potted.  A  ^at  proportion  of  these  must 
die ;  indeed,  how  they  live  is  a  wonder,  but  that  they  do 
live  the  many  giant  stems  with  green  spreading  crowns 
plainly  attest.  But  the  dead  trunks,  I  observed,  were 
turned  to  account  by  the  tops  being  scooped  out,  and 
having  Ferns  and  other  things  planted  in  them. 

This  place  is  rich  in  tree  Ferns,  the  match  pairs  of 
Alsophilas  and  Dicksonias  being  both  magnificent  and 
numerous,  and  the  demand,  somewhere,  is  equal  to  the 
supply.  Orchids  are  well  represented  in  number  and 
variety ;  they  are  not  grown  large,  but  are  mainly  con- 
fined to,  handy  portable  specimens.  The  curious  forms 
of  the  regetable  world  have  also  in  this  place  numerous 
representatives,  amongst  which  are  noticeable  Testudi- 
naria  elephantipes  and  a  fine  batch  of  the  Old  Man  plant, 
Pilocereus  senilis,  in  striking  resemblance  to  the  hoary 
head  of  a  hide  octogenarian.  Contiguous  is  a  lot,  only  a 
degree  less  singalar,  of  Pilocereus  Hoppenstedtii  in  strange 
garb  and  spiny. 

There  are  Palms,  too— yes,  Palms  by  the  thousand, 
or,  as  I  think  '* D., Deal"  once  put  it,  " Palms  for  tho 
million."  There  is  only  one  question  more  puzzling  than 
the  impromptu  one  of  Whence  come  they  7  and  mat  is, 
"Whither  go  they  9  Yet  they  are  ever  moving  onwards  in 
their  decorative  course  from  tiny  seedlings  to  splendid 
spreading  specimens  in  all  the  best  old  and  all  the  rare 
new  varieties.  Well  may  Linnseus  attempt  to  obscure  the 
rest  of  the  order  of  monocotyledons,  to  which  they  be- 
long, by  styling  them  "  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 
Few  things  are  more  imposing  than  choice  and  well- 
managed  collections  of  Palms.  They  are  plants  which 
one  may  look  and  look  again  at,  and  ever  to  admire. 
They  have  a  history,  too,  and  a  use  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  How  graphically  Melville,  in  his  *<  South  Sea 
Adventmres,"  describes  the  uses  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm, 
Cocos  nucifera.  The  passage  is  worth  reproducing  here. 
He  says,  "  The  blessings  tins  Palm  confers  are  incalcu- 
lable. Year  after  year  the  islander  reposes  beneath  its 
shade,  both  eating  and  drinking  of  its  fruit ;  he  thatches 
his  hut  with  its  boughs,  and  weaves  them  into  baskets  to 
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carry  his  food ;  he  OOOI0  himself  with  a  fan  plaited  from  the 
young  leaflets,  and  shields  his  head  from  the  snn  hy  a  bonnet 
of  its  leaves.  Sometimes  he  clothes  himself  with  the  oloth- 
like  substance  which  wraps  round  the  base  of  the  stalks.  The 
nnts,  thinned  and  polished,  furnish  him  with  a  beautiful 
goblet ;  the  dry  husks  kindle  his  fires ;  the  fibres  are  twisted 
into  fish  lines  and  cords  for  his  canoes.  He  heals  his  wounds 
with  a  balsam  compounded  from  the  juice  of  the  nut,  and 
with  the  oil  extracted  from  it  embalms  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Sawn  into  posts,  the  trunks  uphold  his  dwelling,  and  con- 
verted into  charcoal  it  cooks  his  food.  He  impds  his  canoe 
through  the  water  with  a  paddle  made  from  its  wood,  and 
goes  to  battle  with  clubs  and  spears  of  the  same  hard  ma- 
terial." After  this,  feeling  my  incapacity  of  description,  I  will 
say  no  more  about  Palms  at  present. 

Besides  the  above,  M.  Yerschaffelt's  establishment  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  stove  plants  of  every  type.  Marantas  and 
Dracasnas  are  numerous  and  fine,  a  lot  of  specimens  of  D.  re- 
ginsB  in  high  colour  standing  out  effectively.  They  are  strong, 
too,  in  the  GesneriacesB ;  Eucodonias,  NaBgelias,  Ac,  being 
provided  in  great  variety,  while  some  fine  types  of  new  flower- 
ing Begonias  made  their  presence  felt ;  but  of  these,  perhaps 
the  finest  collection  in  the  world  is  located  at  Van  Houtte's,  to 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

M.  Yerschaffelt  had  also  an  excellent  and  extensive  lot  of 
Camellias  and  Azaleas ;  all  the  best  pluits  of  the  former  were 
purchased  in  my  presence  by  one  of  our  great  English  nursery- 
men. Many  fine  sorts  of  Azaleas  had  their  origin  here,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  beautiful  and  free  Souvenir  du  Prince 
Albert.  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  variety,  but  I  have  a  reason,  and  when  I  tell  it  Messrs. 
Yerschaffelt  and  Yan  Hontte  will  both  hold  me  excusable, 
whether  anyone  else  does  or  not.  What  appeared  also  distinet 
speciality  of  M.  Nuyten's  were  Tuocas  and  Agaves.  The  latter 
were  especially  fine.  What  a  fine  and  distinct  type  of  plants 
we  have  here.  There  is  something  intrinsically  good  about 
them,  and  their  attractions  do  not  wear  out  in  a  season.  They 
are  being  increased  as  fast  as  possible  with  a  oonfidenoe  that 
the  future  will  recognise  theu  merits.  A  more  free  use  of 
these  stately  yet  graceful  and  ornamental  plants  would  add  a 
pleasing  and  diversified  feature  to  many  gardens  where  they 
are  not ;  but  when  beauty  of  form  and  substance  become  as 
fully  appreciated  as  beauty  of  mere  colour,  then  will  such 
things  be  sought  after  and  popularised  as  th^  deserve  to  be. 
Having  just  glanced  at  the  outline  features  of  this  compact 
and  interesting  place,  I  will  add  no  more  beyond  a  desire  to 
see  it  and  the  able  and  a£fable  manager  M.  Nuytens  once  again 
on  some — it  may  be  long — ^future  day. — J.  Wbioht. 


A  Y0RK8HIBE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Wb  are  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  shower  of  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions in  the  West  Biding.  Nearly  every  day  for  the  last 
fortnight  there  has  been  an  exhibition  of  fiowers  and  fruits ; 
and  villages,  which  from  all  appearances  you  would  consider 
most  unsuitable  for  affairs  of  tMs  kind,  astonish  you  by  their 
energy  and  the  excellenoe  of  their  shows.  Such  an  exhibition 
has  recently  been  held  at  EUand,  a  large  manufacturing  village 
in  the  heart  of  the  West  Biding,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
iew  notes  respecting  it  might  be  acceptable  to  you.  Staying 
here  as  I  am  for  some  weeks,  I  thought  I  would  try  how  Boses 
would  travel  in  one  of  Chapman's  cases,  and  so  I  entered  for 
the  Bose  prize;  but  although  a  friend  saw  my  Boses  safely 
delivered  to  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  the  day  before  the 
show,  they  have  not  yet  arrived  1  So  I  went  partly  as  a  visitor 
and  partly  as  an  assistant  to  my  bi^other,  who  staged  a  dozen 
remarkably  fine  blooms — i.e.,  fine  considering  the  time  of  year 
and  the  smoke-laden  air  which  his  trees  have  to  breathe. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  the  very  antipodes  to  the  west  of 
England.  The  rich  people  here  are  the  labouring  classes,  the 
poor  ones  as  a  rule  the  masters.  The  colliers  round  here  can 
earn  £4  a-week,  and  the  factory  hands  BOs,  to  £2.  They  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  the  most 
expensive  luxuries.  Early  in  the  year  a  collier  ordered  of  one 
fishmonger  80  lbs.  of  salmon  for  a  small  supper  whii^  he  and 
his  friends  were  going  to  have ;  and  as  another  instance  of 
their  wealth  and  extravagance  I  can  relate  the  following  true 
anecdote.  At  a  large  fruiterer's  shop  in  Bradford  early  in  the 
season  a  gentleman  inquired  the  nrice  of  a  Pine  Apple.  "  Thirty 
shillings,"  was  the  answer.  **  On,  that  is  too  much  for  me ; 
my  purse  cannot  stand  that."  A  collier  was  looking  in  at  the 
window,  and  when  the  gentleman  withdrew  he  enterel  and 


asked,  «*What  didst  thee  say  t'  price  of  that  ere  were?" 
*'  Thirty  shillings,"  said  the  shopman.  "  Here,  lap  it  up,  then, 
lad ;  it  wiU  do  for  our  Sal.  Here's  t'  brass."  I  expected  great 
thixigs,  therefore,  from  a  population  like  this,  and  I  was  not 
disappointed.  The  Show  was  excellent,  the  arrangements  very 
good,  and  the  attendance  enormous. 

This  little  Society  has  a  subscription  list  of  £110,  and  at  the 
last  year's  show  £148  was  received  at  the  gates,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  sum  was  derived  from  6d.  entrances.  I 
wonder  what  the  managers  of  our  west-of-England  shows  will 
say  to  this.  Elland  had  a  balance  this  year,  after  five  exhi- 
bitions, of  £150 ;  Cleckheaton,  another  village  near  here,  £650. 
Indeed,  wherever  a  flower  show  is  held  the  receipts  are  enor- 
mous ;  and  although  this  Society  gives  wretchedly  poor  prizes, 
yet  the  entries  are  most  numerous,  and  the  Show  of  August  19th 
would  compare  favourably  with  any  but  the  largest  exhibitions 
held  in  the  south.  Think  of  the  band  of  the  Boyal  Horse 
Guards  (JBlue)  being  engaged  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £80  to 
perform  at  an  out-of-the-way  place  like  Elland,  besides  two 
small  country  bands  which  played  when  the  Guards  were 
silent. 

A»to  the  Show  itself :  As  I  have  said,  it  was  very  good,  and, 
considering  our  climate,  remarkably  so.  There  were  three 
entries  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  and  some  xnag- 
nificent  specimens  of  AUamanda  Hendersoni,  Ixora,  Yinea 
alba,  Yinca  rosea,  <fec.,  were  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  Pont^,  of 
Huddersfield.  The  Liliums  also  were  magnificent.  I  saw  one 
pot  plant  of  Lilium  lancifolium  roseum  with  forty  blooms  on. 
lalium  auratum,  too,  was  very  finely  shown ;  and  Caladinms, 
Lycopodiums,  Campanulas,  and  Exotic  Ferns  were  really  very 
fine.  The  crowd  was  enormous— I  should  say  at  least  eight 
thousand  people  visited  the  Show ;  and  although  they  were  a 
little  rou^  wey  were  always  good-tempered,  and  were  the 
most  critical  people  on  the  subject  of  flowers  and  music  I  have 
ever  met. 

There  was  an  immense  competition  in  the  cottagers'  class 
for  vegetables.  Some  former  inhabitantt  of  Elland  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  America  sent  over  a  silver  cup  to  be 
given  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  and,  as  you  may 
imagine,  most  cottagers  had  a  try  for  it.  The  Committee  had 
to  take  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  unfair  practises.  They 
saw  tiie  vegetables  dug  up  and  put  in  baskets,  which  were  then 
sealed,  and  any  basket  which  was  open  on  the  morning  of  the 
Show  was  disallowed ;  and,  indeed,  this  precaution  is  very 
necessary,  for  we  Yorkshiremen  (I  am  one),  are  rather  too 
sharp  sometimes.  The  cottagers  think  nothing  of  buying,  or 
borrowing,  or  begging — ^I  wo*n't  say  stealing — ^blooms  and 
vegetablee.     A  man  came  to  my  brother  and  calmly  said, 

*'  William wants  to  know  if  you  will  give  him  some  Booes 

to  show  at  Elland."  "  What  number  of  trees  has  he  to 
show  from  ?  has  he  many  ?"  I  asked.  *'  Nay,"  said  the  man, 
"  he's  nobbut  one."  And  yet  this  fellow  was  calmly  going  to 
exhibit  twdve  and  six  blooms  1  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing,  but  if  it  go  on  very  much  longer  it 
will  be  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  up 
horticultural  shows  rather  than  let  them  become  a  mere  market 
nlaoe  for  all  kinds  of  dieatiug  and  larceny.  Mr.  William  Paul 
has  most  nobly  exposed  this  system  before,  and  all  persons 
interested  in  horticulture  will  feel  that  in  some  way  or  other 
it  must  be  put  an  end  to. 

There  are  only  two  thixigs  which,  in  my  opinion,  this  and 
other  societies  in  this  neighbourhood  should  change.  Th^ 
should  give  better  prizes  and  have  better  judges.  Seven  pounds 
for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (the  best  prize  given),  is 
not  much  for  a  society  so  prosperous  as  this  one  to  give,  while 
10«.  for  a  collection  of  twelve  Boses  is  simply  ridiculous.  As 
to  the  judging  yesterday,  the  least  said  about  it  the  better. 
I  never  saw  sudi  judging.  I  inquired  who  the  judges  were, 
and  found  them  to  be  local  nobodies,  gardeners  to  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  conmiittees  that  liberality  in  procuring  first-class 
judges  is  as  important  for  the  interests  of  the  show  as  procur- 
ing a  first-class  military  band.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  greater 
miscarriage  of  justice  than  in  the  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  in  the  Boses.  In  the  west  of  England  the  first  thing 
we  look  to  is  to  have  good  judges.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  **  D., 
Deal,"  Mr.  Peach,  and  other  great  florists  are  always  secured, 
and  the  exhibitors  know  that  their  flowers  will  be  judged  on 
their  merits  by  persons  in  whose  judgment  they  have  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  I  think  it  will  be  well  if  the  north 
take  a  lesson  from  the  west  in  this  respect.  But  with  these 
two  exceptions  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  mansger  of  the 
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Elland  Flower  Show,  which  was  one  of  the  most  snoceBBfol 
exhibitions  I  have  eyer  seen. — John  B.  M.  Gamm,  Brigkome, 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  16. 

OXALIS  ELEOANS.— Eleoant  Wood-sobbkl. 

In  common  with  most  of  its  congeners,  it  is  produced  from 
a  bnlb  of  small  dimensions,  and  appears  Hkelj  to  prove  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  hardy.  The  leaflets  are  bluntly  triangular,  gene- 
rally of  a  pale  green  beneath,  but,  in  some  plants,  of  a  bright 
reddish  purple.  Judging  from  our  own  specimen,  we  should 
infer  that  both  varieties  of  foliage  may  be  found  on  the  same 
plant.  The  leaves  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  0.  cemua 
and  some  others ;  but  in  the  case  of  full-sized  bulbs,  are  much 
larger  than  in  many  of  the  species.  The  flower  scape  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  petiole,  supporting  a  truss  of  from  six  to 
ten  blossoms  of  a  purple  colour,  the  eye  of  the  flower  being  of 
a  very  intense  shade. 

The  sepals,  or  divisions  of  the  calyx,  are  remarkable  for  four 
minute  linear  orange-coloured  glandis  at  their  tips,  which, 
although  too  small  to  be  readily  detected  by  the  unassisted 


OxaUs  elegans. 

eye,  are  easily  perceptible  under  a  microscope  of  low  power, 
such  as  the  Stanhope  or  Codrington  lens.  These  glands  form 
an  excellent  mark  of  distinction.  As  in  all  the  species,  the 
petals  are  twisted  in  the  bud»  and  form,  when  expanded,  a  flat- 
limbed  corolla.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

In  the  case  of  many  species  of  this  genus  the  new  tubers 
annually  formed  require  to  be  dug  up  after  flowering,  as  they 
are  produced  at  such  a  distance  from  the  surface  that,  unless 
this  precaution  is  adopted,  they  will  eventually  be  lost.  In 
^e  case  of  O.  Bowiei  and  other  autumn-flowering  nearly  hardy 
species,  it  is  advisable  to  defer  the  removal  of  the  tubers  untU 
spring,  as  in  severe  winters  they  would  be  safer  at  a  depth  of 
some  inches ;  and  from  the  late  period  at  which  the  blosso^is 
are  produced,  the  young  tubers  would  suffer  from  being  dis- 
turbed in  their  immature  state.  As  they  do  not  commence 
their  rowth  until  the  following  summer,  the  month  of  April 
will  be  sufflciently  early  to  replant  them. 

The  bulbs  of  the  OxaUs  elegans  do  not  penetrate  the  soil  so 
deeply  as  some  of  the  other  species ;  but  they  should,  notwith- 
stan^g,  be  replanted  every  autumn,  after  the  decay  of  the 
leaves.    The  soil  best  suited  to  this  and  most  of  the  Oxalises, 


is  a  light  sandy  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  peat  or  leaf 
mould.  A  dry  sunny  situation  should  be  chosen,  for  the 
blossoms  expand  only  under  sunshine. 

Oxalis  elegans  is  a  very  free  flowerer,  even  the  small  bulbs 
will  generally  produce  several  umbels.  The  trusses  will  need 
the  support  of  a  small  rod  to  prevent  them  from  being  dashed 
to  the  ground  by  heavy  rains ;  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
is  better  than  the  top  of  a  lender  unpeeled  osier.  These 
supports  are  commonly  employed  by  professionfd  florists,  but 
they  are  not  so  generally  in  use  among  amateurs  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  Their  pale  bark  renders  them  very  incon- 
spicuous, and  their  freedom  from  knots  or  roughness,  and 
tapering  form,  makes  them,  in  our  opinion,  far  more  desirable 
than  the  brittle  hazel  rods  or  painted  sticks  ordinarily  used 
for  these  purposes. 

The  hardiness  of  the  present  species  has  already  been  ad- 
verted to.  It  will  be  prudent,  however,  to  afford  the  roots 
some  protection  in  very  severe  weather;  but  the  covering 
should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  the  bulbs  would 
be  forced  into  premature  growth. 

All  the  Oxalises  may  be  cultivated  in  pots ;  and  when  thus 
treated,  they  can  easily  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  state.  Considering  the  great  interest  attaching  to 
this  pretty  genus,  and  the  showy  character  of  their  blossoms » 
we  are  really  surprised  that  they  are  not  more  frequently  met 
with.  A  bed  of  mixed  species,  planted  in  clumps  of  eight  or 
ten  bulbs  each,  forms  in  sunny  weather  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive objects  imaginable.  All  the  half-hardy  species  which 
flower  in  srmmier  and  autumn  may  be  thus  grown,  and  their 
tubers  may  be  dug  up  after  the  leaves  are  witheied,  and  pre- 
served in  dry  sand.  Among  the  most  desirable  species,  whether 
for  the  open  borders  or  pots,  are  arborea,  yellow ;  spectabilis, 
pink ;  violacea,  violet ;  caprina,  flesh  ;  orenata,  yellow ;  cuprea, 
copper-coloured  ;  lobata,  yellow ;  lasiopetala,  pink ;  geniculata, 
yellow ;  and  variabilis,  with  its  varieties  grandiflora  and  Simsii, 
with  white  flowers. — (Thompzon's  English  Flower  Garden^  Re^ 
vised  by  the  Author.) 


POTATO  DISEASE  DURING  WINTER. 

Soke  of  the  points  suggested  by  Mr.  Br6haut's  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  were  illustrated  by  experiences  of  my  own, 
also  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  during  last  winter ;  and  although 
these  have  been  already  published  in  detail  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  22nd  March,  yet  as 
many  horticulturists  may  not  have  the  means  of  referring  to 
them  there,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  results  may  possibly  be  of 
service  in  the  discussion  now  proceeding  in  your  columns. 

On  August  19th,  September  7th,  and  September  20th, 
Bivers's  Ashleaf  and  Mona's  Pride  were  planted  out  of  doors 
in  a  sound  dry  loam,  moderately  manured  with  cow  manure 
only.  Disease  showed  itself  on  tibe  leaves  and  stems  of  all  at 
successive  periods  from  1st  of  November  to  15th  of  December, 
when  the  tubers  were  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  The  growth 
was  entirely  arrested,  but  the  disease  seemed  not  seriously  to 
attack  the  young  tubers — ^in  fact  these,  and  even  the  old  set,  in 
the  case  of  the  first-planted  lot,  showed  a  tendency  to  throw-up 
new  stems  after  the  first  growth  had  been  killed  to  the  ground. 
Over  a  portion  of  the  last-planted  lot  glass  lights  were  placed 
in  the  beginning  of  November ;  this  delayed  the  appearances 
of  the  disease,  but  it  ultimately  appeared  and  pursued  its 
regular  course. 

A  further  lot  of  the  same  and  other  kinds  were  planted  in  an 
orchard  house  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  extent  towards 
the  end  of  October.  Disease  appeared  on  these  about  the  end 
of  December,  affecting  first  some  that  were  under  a  drip  off  the 
glass,  but  ultimately  spreading  to  the  whole.  No  water  was 
given  artificially  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  crop  proved 
extremely  scanty,  but  the  few  tubers  produced  were  of  fair 
size,  and  hardly  affected  by  disease.  The  weather  during  the 
whole  winter  was  very  dull  and  damp,  but  mild  till  the  end  of 
January,  aiterwards  cold,  though  not  frosty. 

The  conclusions  I  drew  were  that  the  cUsease  is  not  caused 
solely  eiUier  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the  wetness  of  the  soil, 
heat  or  electricity  (though  no  doubt  all  or  any  of  these  in- 
fiuences  may  enhance  the  liability  or  augment  the  virulence  of 
the  disease),  but  that  it  originates  in  ill-elaborated  sap  form- 
ing a  favourable  nidus  to  the  well-known  fungus.  This  im- 
perfect elaboration  of  the  juices  occurs  chiefly,  of  course,  in 
the  more  tender  varieties,  and  in  summer  may  arise  from  too 
much  grossness  or  luxuriance,  in  winter  from  absence  of  sun- 
I  shine.    I  would  recommend  the  experiment  of  passing  a  heavy 
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roller  oyer  any  stems  tbftt  at  this  period  of  the  year  appear 
toosaeoolent,  before  the  disease  shows  itself  npon  them, having 
observed  some  favourable  indieations  from  a  partial  experiment 
of  tins  natue.— B.  K.,  Quemsey. 


BBOWN'S  WONDEB  STBAWBEBBY. 

I  BNTiBKLT  agree  with  Mr.  Powell's  opinion  of  this  vflriety ; 
it  was  sour  here— in  fact,  a  weed  compared  with  many  of  oar 
fine  established  varieties.  I  had  grown  a  stock  of  it,  but  de- 
stroyed it  instead  of  inserting  it  in  onr  list. 

While  writing  about  Strawberries,  how  is  it  we  never  meet 
with  Dr.  Boden's  gems,  so  temptingly  described  in  your  last 
nmnber  ?  They  are  never  met  with  in  good  gardens,  on  the 
exhibition  table,  or  in  any  oatalogae. — Chaslss  Tubitsb. 


BLUE  PETEB  AND  LITTLE  GEM  PEAS. 

Db.  Bodbn,  in  yonr  issue  on  the  14th  inst.,  has  described  Blue 
Peter  as  sup^or  to  Little  Gem ;  here  it  was  very  inferior  to  it. 
Bfy  opinion  is,  that  Little  Gem  will  remain  a  favourite  long 
after  Blue  Peter  is  foigotten.  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  is  also 
highly  spoken  of ;  I  hope,  however,  this  will  not  induce  any  of 
your  readers  to  grow  it. — Thx  Intboducsb  or  Lzttlb  Gbm  . 


POTATOES  AS  THEY  ABE. 
Woodstock,  Oxpordshzbx.— After  thirty-soTen  years  of  trials, 
and  of  crosses  and  gropings  in  the  dark,  I  may  say  for  a  good 
third  part  of  the  nzst  series,  it  really  appears  to  me  now 
that  I  have  arrived  at  the  climax.  Fat  both  garden  and  field 
cultivation  I  have  singled-out  from  my  newest  816  seedlings, 
which  I  informed  you  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  about 
one  hundred  varieties  for  future  observation  and  "  weeding-out," 
and  from  which  I  hope  in  about  another  three  years  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  something  still  better  than  is  known  at 
present  of  my  productions  excepting  by  myself,  a  should  take 
seven  years  to  properly  test  a  new  Potato  and  get  it  ready  to 
''  send  out ;"  so  l  suj^pose,  fmr  the  reason  given  at  me  commence- 


ment of  this  paper,  T  must  be  cautions  how  I  speak  of  a  future 
seven  years.  If  I  be  spared  to  enter  into  future  crosses,  I  shall 
leave  no  mystery  about  where  and  how  I  leave  off,  and  there 
will  be  left  others  better  than  myself  to  carry  on  the  enterprise 
— ^yes,  enterprise  is  the  word — for  experimentalising  for  the 
further  improvement  of  the  noble  tuber  irill  be  found  no  joke, 
and  I  speax  feelingly. 

WelL  since  I  was  set  to  pick  up  a  certain  quantity  of  the  old 
Early  Shaws  in  my  unde's  garden  at  Siokleaniere,  before  I  was 
taken  by  my  father  to  witness  my  first  play  at  the  theatre,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  I  have  never  seen  better  crops  of  Potatoes  than  I 
do  hereabouts  this  year,  and  they  are  generally  free  from  disease. 
I  have  also  had  an  opportunity^to  a  wide  extent  in  this  and 
other  counties  of  inspectixig  the  rotate  and  other  crops,  and  ex- 
cepting some  breadths  I  lately  saw  in  full  blossom  in  Middlesex, 
which  upon  inquiry  I  found  to  be  "  foreigners,"  I  should  say  our 
late  English  sorts  will  bear  out  their  destiuy ;  notwithstanding 
they  are  spotted  more  or  less  in  the  leaves,  the  haulms  remain 
green  and  upright— «  pretty  good  criterion  to  go  by  as  regards 
tteedom  from  disease  in  the  tubers.  Early  and  second  early 
sorts  are  mostly  already  secured  in  good  condition. 
.  I  have,  nevertheless,  seen  and  heard  of  a  few  diseased  tubers 
making  their  appearance  amongst  the  later  sorts,  notably  with 
my  own,  amongst  Yorkshire  Hero  and  the  old  Cobbler's  Lap- 
stone,  the  only  two  "strangers"  which  I  grew  this  year  for 
comparison  besides  my  graft  hybrid  Yorkshire  Hero  in  Onwards, 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  testing  what  difference  exists 
between  the  latter  and  the  former,  which  I  find  to  be  this :  The 
hybrid  is  6  inches  shorter  in  the  haulm,  and  ripens  fully  three 
weeks  before  Yorkshire  Hero.  When  taken 'Up  last  week  no 
person  viewing  the  sorts  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground  in  their 
bulk  side  by  side — let  them  be  never  such  novices  in  Potato 
judgment,  could  fall  to  perceive  a  general  refinement  in  the 
tubers  of  the  hvbrid  as  compared  to  those  of  Yorkshire  Hero, 
and  I  may  include  also  those  of  the  old  Lapstone,  which,  by- 
the-by,  with  Yorkshire  Hero,  were  in  their  growth  of  haulm 
throughout,  and  in  appearance  of  tubers,  as  "like  as  two  peas  " 
of  the  same  sort. 

There  has  lately  sprung  up  a  contention  as  to  who  was  the 
raiser  of  Yorkshire  Hero.  The  Bev.  W.  F.  Baddyfle  sent  me 
tbe  Yorkshire  Hero,  some  years  ago,  as  being  a  graft  hybrid  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Almond's.  I  very  much  doubted  at  the  time  if  it 
was  possible  to  graft  one  Potato  into  another  kind  and  achieve 
a  change  in  the  sort ;  but  the  evidence  I  received  in  writing  was 
so  stronffly  in  favour,  that  I  determined  to  tai^  for  myself ;  and 
time  and  many  trials  convince  me  it  can  be  done  after  a  manner 
of  dwarfing  and  refining,  both  in  top  and  tuber,  a  strong- 
growing  variety  when  it  is  grafted  into  a  kind  of  medium 
growth,  and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  utterly  spoil 


the  graftee.  I  find  this  subject  coming  on  the  tapis  again  in 
another  phase,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  whUe  now  for  me  to 
enter  into  the  subject  in  these  ^ages,  seeing  that  I  have  done  so 
very  often,  without,  however,  being  able  to  convince  the  sceptics. 
It  mav  prove  useful  and  interesting  just  now  if  yon  will  reprint 
the  following : — 

«Bzmmluun,iiaarTadeutar,lCajiSnd,1886u 

«TlMM  XMii«7  PoUtoM  w««  mopesiitod  b7  Hajor  Haoo*,  bufe  thiy  w«e 
zsiied  bf  his  son  JoMph,  Um  pamoolan  of  wUoh  an  m  follow*:— 

***!,  JoMph  Hi«ao,  in  thayaar  1887, than  redding  at  ThoniAr,nev  X«^  * 
j^antod  two  peoka  of  PotatoM,  whloh  I  had  aent  ma  from  Clap  Oate, 
Thoaa 


Harawood. 
baniaa,  wh 
anooaadod. 


Potatoaa  inodooad  an  artnoKdinary  qnaaJMj  of  fine 

^  /hlah  tndnnad  ma  to  tiy  to  laiaa  anadltnga  fiom  tnam.    la  that  I 

anooaadod,  and  aatoating  tha  two  baat  from  among  tha  quantity,  I  agdn 
planted  the  inatlUng  tobera,  but  aabaeqaantly  ramoTod  to  j9xam]uKm,  whera 
I  now  reside.  Having  no  guden  oonnacted  with  the  hooaa  I  then  oeeaniad, 
Itook  my  aaadlinga  om  to  Bardaqr*  and  they  were  planted  in  my  fMnar'a 
gaidan;  and  aa  ha  waa  tha  fliat  to  propagata  them,  tha  general  impiaaaioa 
waa,and  ia  now,  and  is  with  manr  peopb  to  this  day,  that  ha  raiaed  them 
himaalf ,  but  ha  never  at  any  period  of  his  Hie  attemptad  to  raiaa  naodllng 
Potatoaa.  I  have  flva  brothera  who  eaa  all  teati^  to  the  aeeuafly  oC  tha 
abora  atatemant.  Mr.  Fnller,  floilat,  Ae.,  Headinglar,  near  Laada,  bat  at  tha  < 
tima  gardanar  to  O.  Lane  Fox,  Baq.,  of  Bcamham  Park,  gava  tha  Uipatona 
Kidney  its  name.— Jobxph  HAona? '' 

There  are  a  great  many  Lapstone  Kidneys  now  under  as  many 
aliases,  and  I  had  at  least  twenty  varieties  of  them  on  trial  in  a 
field  near  here  a  few  years  ago,  and  some  wsgs  removed  my 
numbered  pegs,  and  for  the  lue  of  me,  as  I  had  not  numbered 
the  rows  in  my  book,  I  could  not  tell  which  was  which  of  the 
majority  of  them,  and  so  my  comparative  experiment  came 
abruptly  to  an  end.  Fortunately  I  had  presented  the  old  Lap- 
stone breed  to  Mr.  Baddylfe  some  years  ago,  and  this  circum- 
stance enabled  me,  througn  his  kiAcmees,  to  get  my  old  variety 
again  this  spring. 

Well,  neighbours  call  in  to  see  me  with  bulging  pookets.  to 
become  gradually  emptied  as  they  formally  aira.  lovingly  dis- 
tribute lOong  the  groimd  fine  samples  of  ICona's  Pride,  Sec. — 
a  decoy  for  envy.  Only  a  wine  merchant,  as  he  hands  out  a 
sample  of  Ms  choicest  brand,  could  assume  a  greater  air  of 
superiority.  I  instinctively  turn  to  my  ridges,  but,  no,  the 
proper  amenities  would  not  allow  ma  to  discover  finer  tubers 
than  those  of  my  friends,  and  I  exclaim,  "  Astonishing  I  Why, 
they  are  eaual  to  take  a  priae  anywhere,"  and,  indeed,  I  was  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Again,  a  connoisseur  of  the  Potato  walks 
proudly  in,  holding  out  a  plate  nicely  covered  over  with  a  dean 
cloth.  **  Apricots,  I  hope  r'  No,  a  plate  of  my  Onwards  seed- 
ling Potato,  which  he  swears  by.  But  his  is  a  small  town  gar- 
den, which  just  suits  the  Onwards,  as  the  ground  has  been 
enriched  within  the  last  few  years,  sufficiently  even  to  grow 
exotio  plants,  merely  by  the  application  of  his  house  sewage 
and  the  contents  of  a  dr^-earth  closet^  which  he  also  swears  by. 
I  will  only  say  I  am  of  the  same  opmion,  as  this  garden  has 
had  no  other  manure  for  the  last  twen^-five  years,  except 
leaves  and  other  refuse  of  the  premises,  than  the  contents  of 
the  rectors-house  sewage  tanks  and  the  dry-earth  closets,  the 
first,  I  believe,  that  Bngland  possessed,  and  no  household  could 
have  been  healUiier  than  this  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
notwithstanding  the  tiieory  that  have  lately  gone  abroad  con- 
demnatory of  such  manure.  I  can  speak,  and  have  spoken 
pretty  often  in  this  and  other  periodicals,  decidedly  in  favour 
of  it,  and  if  I  were  a  person  inclined  to  feel  ever  so  little  con- 
ceited, I  would  advise  Her  Majesty's  Sanitarv  Commissioners 
to  send  down  a  special  inspector  to  interview  tnese  premises,  as 
I  consider  our  sanitary  arrangements  in  connection  with  our 
water  tanks  and  supply  to  have  worked  out  all  the  aims  that 
the  generality  of  people  seem  to  be  wishing  for.  At  any  rate, 
if  Mr.  Smee's  letters  were  to  receive  heedless  credence  it  would 
be  a  national  misfortune.  From  long  experience  with  house 
sewage  and  tiie  contents  of  dry-earth  closets,  I  can  confidently 
say  they  afford  the  best  and  the  most  innocuous  manures  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  soil;  but  the  land  should  be  allowed  time 
to  analyse,  and  the  plants]to  digest  them  or  any  other  manures, 
before  the  produce  is  eaten  by  either  man  or  beast.  A  three- 
course  system  is  what  I  adopt  as  nearly  as  I  can  for  garden 
ground,  out  it  would  be  more  completely  adapted  to  fsrmwork. 
Say,  deluge  a  third,  field  by  field  alternately,  under  green  crops, 
such  as  Turnips  or  Bye-grass,  then  take  Potatoes  or  pulse  crops ; 
and  for  a  third  course  take  ffrain  with  a  dressing  of  lime,  or 
some  such  practice,  which  will  prevent  the  land  being  continu- 
ally under  sewage  which  it  cannot  profitably  make  away  with. 
— !Kobbbt  Fxnh ,  Beciory,  WoodetocK. 

ToBTwoBTH,  GLoucKSTEBSfiiBE.— Up  to  the  prcscnt  time  no 
diseased  tubm  have  been  observed  among  our  early  crops, 
whioh  are  excellent  and  clean-skinned.  As  a  rule,  garden  croi>s 
are  the  first  to  suffer,  particularly  on  close  moist  soil,  and  the  evil 
is  no  doubt  aocderated  by  too  high  feeding.  Curative  remedies 
without  number  have  been  offered  us,  but  they  have  to  a  great 
extent  proved  of  little  value.  Nothing  is  so  certain  aa  the  selec- 
tion td  early  varieties  and  spring  planting;  so  as  to  insure  ma- 
turation by  the  end  of  Jxuy  or  beginning  of  August.  The 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  among  our  field  crops,  but 
as  yet  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  should  the  present  &vourable 
weather  continue,  I  beUeve  this  will  be  a  more  prosperous  year 
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for  the  Poteto  than  many  preTions  seasonB.— Alsxardbb  Osamb, 
Tortvforth, 

OxETosD  FzTZPAnra,  DoBBBT.—The  Potatoes  here  are  Tery 
Bound—hardly  a  diseaaed  taber.  I  hear  the  coarBe-growing, 
deeMyedy  lake-ripening. Potatoes  are  spearing-ont.  I  dog-up 
tweiYe  plants  of  Prince  of  Wales  a  few  days  ago ;  the  new  tuoera 
were  like  porcupines  and  not  half  ripe.  I  £all  finish  digging 
all  Potatoes  to-dajr  (Angost  28rd),  or  on  Monday,  the  25th.  Ihave 
heard  no  complaints  of  misomidness  from  my  neighbours.— 
W.  F.  Badclttfe,  Oheford  Fitepaine,  ShiUingstone. 

P.S. — AU  my  Potatoes  are  up  to-day  (August  25th),  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  there  are  not  enough  diseased  ones  to  fill  a 
small  handkerchief. 

Sakdbihohjlx,  Nobvolk.— I  am  glad  to  say  as  yet  our  Potatoes 
are  but  slightly  a£feoted.  I  found  a>  Danish  Potato  here  that 
took  the  disease  yery  much,  all  our  English  varieties  only 
'  Uy. — CsABLZs  Pbitnt,  The  Oarderis,  Sandrmghofn,  King's 


partially 
Xtynn* 


Knutspobd,  CHBSHms. — On  Saturday  last  I  lifted  a  quanti<7 
of  Paterson's  Victoria,  a  fine  splendid  crop,  but  much  affected. 
The  various  species  of  Kidney,  Old  and  Royal  Ashleaf,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  Mona's  Pride  similarly  attacked.  From  the 
tubers  failmg  after  being  Hfted,  I  thought  a  washing  might 
ttrrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  consequently  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  for  these  last  two  years  to  wash  those  sorts  which 
were  of  most  value,  then  spreading  them  on  a  dry  boarded 
floor.  This  process  is  not  labour  lost;  when  the  tubers  are 
thoroughly  dry  they  may  remain,  if  convenient,  or  be  removed 
to  the  pit-^osEPH  BuBOBSs. 

Wtcombb,  Bucks.— At  the  present  time  the  Potato  crop  in 
this  vioini^,  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  is  most  satis- 
faotoiy.  Many  of  the  earliest  varieties  are  already  lifted,  and 
with  the  best  results  both  as  resards  quantity  and  quality,  and 
with  scarcely  any  disease;  in  fact,  none  worthy  of  mention. 
The  haulm  of  the  later  kinds,  which  are  not  yet  ripe,  show  in 
some  places  indications  of  disease,  but  the  tubers  are  not  yet 
affected. — Geo.  Thos.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens* 

Ghiswicx,  MmnLSSBX.— The  present  season  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  Potato.    On  the 


L  of  May  the  tops  of  a  neat  portion  of  the  earlier-planted 

varieties  were  much  injured  by  frost,  and  some  bore  tzaoee  of 
this  all  through  the  season.  The  greater  portion,  however, 
soon  reooverea  and  grew  with  great  strength  and  vigour.  The 
flzst  appeanmce  of  the  disease  I  noticed  July  29th,  on  Early 
Gix>dnch,  Bed  Emperor,  and  some  Dutch  sorts.  A  few  davs 
later  the  Iiapstones  were  attacked,  and  the  disease  gradually 
spread  over  most  of  the  varieties.  Although  the  tops  have  been 
so  far  attacked  that  in  some  cases  all  the  foliafi»  has  been  de- 
stroyed, there  are  but  few  of  the  tubers  affected.  The  season 
has  been  on  the  whole  dry,  the  Potato  crop  is  large,  and  the 
quality  excellent.— A.  F.  Babbob. 

liBDBUBT,  HEBEFOBDsmBE.- The  Potato  crop  in  this  district 
is  the  heaviest  that  has  been  known  for  some  yean,  and  the 
tnbers  are  unusually  fine  and  clean.  Disease — as  is  generally 
the  case  when  the  atmosphere  is  heavily  charged  with  electricity, 
as  it  was  in  June  and  J  uly — ^made  its  appearance  earher  than 
usual,  adGTecting  some  kinds  more  than  others.  Lapstone  Kidney, 
one  of  the  best  Potatoes  in  cultivation,  has  suffered  most ;  and 
although  slightly  touched,  Pateraon's  Victoria  is  least  affected. 
Of  ear^  kinds,  Yeitoh's  Earlv  Ashleaf  and  Stratton's  Seedling 
have  yielded  fine  crops  free  nom  disease.  The  red  American 
kinds  are  extensiv^y  grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  are 
ssaining  in  favour ;  the  season  having  suited  them,  they  cook  drier 
than  in  former  years.— W.  Colekab ,  Eaatnor  Oaatle,  Ledbwry, 

Bowoon,  WoLTSBiBE.— I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  ^dve  a  favour- 
able aooount  of  the  Potato  crops  in  this  neighbouriiood,  which 
aze  very  good— much  better  than  I  have  known  them  for  several 
▼ears  past.  The  disease,  which  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
TiMim  since  the  first  week  of  the  present  month,  has  not  shown 
itself  very  much  in  the  tuber  up  to  the  present  time.  I  find 
that  where  the  crops  are  surrounded  by  trees,  which  prevents 
their  being  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  the  disease  has 
affeoted  them  most,  the  haulm  having  almost  disappeared.  In 
such  places  a  few  diseased  Potatoes  are  to  be  found.— WHiLiAv 
Sc*infBT>L,  JBowood, 

Chilwell,  Hottihghabsbibb.— I  think  the  Potato  crop  isveiy 
good  here.  The  first  and  second  earUes  have  turned  out  well, 
and  almost  free  from  disease.  I  hear  from  everyone  their  late 
■carts  are  a  more  promising  crop  than  usual,  and  there  is,  I  think, 
little  amiss  with  them  at  present.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  wet 
and  many  thunderstorms  just  now,  so  people  are  beginning  to 
lear  for  their  late  Potatoes.— J.  B.  jPeabsob,  Chilwell. 

East  Lothian. — The  Potato  crop  in  the  Bast  Lothian  up  to  this 
dirte  may  be  said  to  be  bee  from  disease.  I  have  heard  of  tubers 
having  been  found  in  several  places  which  had  the  disease,  but 
it  has  nowhere  appeared  on  the  f  oUage  that  I  am  aware  of — cer- 
tainly not  in  the  higher  districts  of  the  county.  The  last  week's 
vreatfier,  however,  ram  been  in  every  way  likely  to  induce  dis- 


ease—continuous rains  and  foggjr,  and  the  wind  in  the  east  and 
south-east ;  so  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  any  day 
make  its  appearance  on  the  stems  and  leaves.  Lot  all  parts  of 
the  oounty  the  crop  wiU  be  a  large  one.  A  laiige  breadth  has 
been  planted,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  loss  should  the  disease  come 
now  when  the  crops  are  all  looking  so  well. — ^Alex.  Sheabeb, 
Yeaier  Gardens,  Haddington, 

HiNDLip  HAiiL,  Wobcestebshibe. — Potatocs  grown  in  the 
gardens  here  were  harvested  three  weebs  ago ;  a  mie  crop,  first- 
rate  in  quality,  about  thirty  tubers  diseased.  Early  varieties  in 
fields  and  rardens  in  this  neighbourhood  are  good  in  ^very  way; 
very  littie  disease.  Late  kinds  are  more  promising  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  past,  and  a  wonderful  contrast  from 
last  season.  My  Potatoes  for  the  last  eighteen  years  have 
virtually  been  free  from  disease.— A.  Mofpat. 

Buxted,  Sussex. — ^The  yield  of  all  kinds  of  Potatoes  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  crop  is  being  housed  in  capital  condition.  Traces 
of  disease  have  been  found  in  the  late  sorts,  but  it  prevails 
generally  in  a  very  mild  form,  the  only  bad  exception  being 
Bresee's  Prolific,  which  has  quite  half  its  fine  tubers  affected. 
Symptoms  of  sprouting,  or  that  second  growth  which  leads  to 
super-tuberating,  were  discovered  early  in  the  month.  The  kinds 
aJBtected  were,  however,  so  forward  that  they  were  lifted  before 
any  serious  harm  was  done.  On  the  13th  inst.  and  following 
three  days  a  large  breadth  of  Paterson's  Victoria  and  Flukes 
were  lifted  and  taken  to  the  storehouse.  These  crops  were 
very  fine ;  they  are  now  stored  thinly  under  a  slight  covering  of 
mats  and  straw,  and  being  housed  during  the  prevalence  of  line 
sunny  weather,  they  are  as  dry  and  sound  as  could  be  wished. 
The  quality  of  victoria  is  as  usual  most  excellent.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note,  that  these  late-keeping  Potatoes  were  suffi- 
cientiy  ripe  for  lifting  within  twenty  weeks  from  the  time  of 
planting. — ^Edwabd  Luckhubst,  Old  Lands,  BiMcted. 

Applbton-lb-Stbbbt,  Yobxshibb. — ^Ihave  heard  of  no  disease 
amongst  the  Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  this  year,  nor  have 
I  seen  a  single  diseased  Potato.  The  crop  promises  to  be  a 
heavy  one.  I  have  tried  several  sorts  of  kidneys— Ashleaf .  Boyal 
Ashleaf,  Oloucester shire  Sidney,  Ashtop  Fluke,  &c.,  and  hitheiv 
to  the  Ashtop  Fluke  has  been  far  superior  to  any  othez^— in 
fact,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  eaten  a  better  Potato.  A 
very  fair  crop,  not  very  heavy,  but  good ;  the  tubers  very  clean  in 
their  skins,  and  when  steamed  in  their  jackets  they  peel  firm 
but  mealy,  without  any  hard  ends,  which  both  the  Milky  White, 
Gloucestershire  Kidney,  and  Boyal  Ashleaf  have  been  inclined 
to  have.  From  inquires  I  have  made  at  different  provincial 
shows,  and  the  samples  of  Potatoes  shown,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
reckon  upon  a  sound  and  heavy  crop  in  tms  portion  of  the  North 
Biding.— C.  P.  Peach. 

WnfCBBSTBB,  HAHPsmBB.— As  regards  the  Potato  crops  in  this 
loeahty,  the  result  of  nr^  own  observation  and  experience  is  in 
evexy  reraect  most  satisliiotory ;  in  fact  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
diseased  Potato  this  season.  Owing  to  the  fine  dry  weather  in 
July  and  August,  our  own  crop  is  safely  up  and  housed,  being 
spread  about  1  foot  to  16  inches  in  depth  m  a  good  dry  Potato 
house,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  Bed-sldnBed  Flourball, 
which  we  may  possibly  leave  in  the  ground  until  the  end  of 
September,  or  even  later,  as  a  test  to  see  how  ffu:  they  may 
become  diseased,  so  much  having  been  said  about  this  variei^ 
not  being  liable  to  the  disease. 

Our  main  crop  is  the  Dalmahoy,  which  ripens  early.  Ours 
were  all  up  and  Housed  by  the  last  week  in  July,  and  a  beautiful 
sample  they  are.  Some  years  ago  we  had  them  all  up  by  the 
19th  of  July,  but  last  year  (1872)  we  lost  nearly  one-third  of  our 
crop  on  account  of  not  being  able  from  one  cause  and  another  to 
take  them  up  until  later,  and  the  wet  weather  had  also  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  We  plant  early,  and  take  up  early,  and  the 
ground  is  all  again  cropped  with  Turnips,  Oelery,  and  other 
tilings.    Of  course  we  change  the  crops  as  much  as  we  can. 

Now  for  hearsay.  In  Wmchester  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
I  have  not  heard  any  complaint  of  disease  as  vet;  but  possibly 
it  may  occur  in  low  damp  situations,  though  not  at  present 
noticed  by  the  owners.  I  nave  heard  it  is  bad  about  Hursley 
and  Bomsey. — ^Thomas  Weavbb. 

LiBCOLN.— Up  to  the  present  date  (August  25th)  the  Potato 
crops  in  Lineolnshire  are  sound.  The  time,  however,  is  critical, 
and  what  a  lew  days  may  bring  forth  it  is  impossible  to  antici- 
pate. Last  night,  or  ratiier  early  this  morning,  the  weather  has 
been  quite  of  a  Potato-disease  type,  the  Ughtning  being  one 
complete  and  almost  unbroken  blase,  and  the  thunder  one  in- 
cessant and  continued  rolL  while  the  rain  has  come  down  in 
torrents— nearly  an  inch  in  six  hours.  The  storm  travelled 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  hi^est 
degree  probable  that  it  would  reach  the  sreat  Potato  district  in 
the  Isle  of  Axholme.  If  we  have  a  weel  of  dull  drizzly  days 
with  evaporation  and  transpiration  nil,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
mean  day  and  night  temperature  of  66°  to  70^,  disease  is  almost 
certain  to  follow;  but  with  brisk  winds  and  cool  nights,  not- 
withstanding the  high  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  heavy 
downpour,  the  crop  would  probably  escape  serious  injury.    The 
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risk  is  certainlj  greater  by  the  storm  ooxning  -when  the  ground 
was  already  moist  ^om  a  still  heavier  rain  last  week — li  inch 
in  twelve  honrS)  with  mnch  lightning.  In  this  case,  however, 
drying  winds  and  son  followed  immeoiately,  and  no  disease  waa 
engendered.  Hope  lies  in  easterly  or  northerly  winds  continu- 
ing, as  they  are  generally  cool.  When  I  say  "  no  disease,"  I 
speak  generally  and  according  to  ordinary  acceptation,  for  little 
patches  in  low  wet  places  are  spoken  of,  out  so  limited  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 

As  to  the  crop;  the  earlies  are  up  and  have  been  very  pro- 
ductive and  excellent  in  quality ;  and  the  general  crop  of  late 
kinds,  by  their  healthy  vigour,  give  promise  of  an  abundant 
yield,  supposing  they  withstand  the  ordeal  through  which  they 
are  now  passing.  For  years  past  the  crop  has  not  looked  so 
really  well.  A  flue  March  was  favourable  for  planting,  and  the 
only  check  to  after-growth  was  a  touch  of  frost  on  April  26th. 
May  was  showery,  inducing  a  sturdy  ^wth,  and  June  and  July 
fine  and  dry  for  perfecting  the  earlies.  The  second  week  in 
August  the  late  crop  was  in  jeopardy  by  excessive  heat  and 
drought ;  but  on  the  18th,  just  at  an  opportune  moment,  before 
the  skin  was  set,  relief  came,  and  the  drooping  stems  became 
erect  at  once,  and  the  tubers  commenced  swelling  rapidly. 

Begents  are  more  scarce  than  usual  by  last  yeaPs  devastation, 
and  Bocks  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple  field  kind.  Victorias, 
however,  are  tolerably  plentiful,  and  Bed-skin  Flourballs  are 
finding  their  way  into  most  farms  and  gardens.  Besides  these, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  seed,  many  tons  of  imported  Dutch  and 
Belgian  kinds  were  purchased  in  the  markets  and  planted.  Some 
came  up  weaklv,  a  few  not  at  all,  but  the  great  bulk  promise 
remarkably  well,  and  are  looked  forward  to  with  special  mterest. 
The  table  quality  of  all  kinds  which  have  ripened  show  to  ad- 
Tantage  under  the  heat  and  drought.  American  varieties  are 
better  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  the  Early  Bose  being 
quite  mealy  and  really  good.  But  the  best  of  all  as  a  second 
early  that  has  been  judged  here  bydisoriminating  Potato  palates 
is  xmdoubtedly  Carter's  Ashtop  Fluke.  It  is  quite  first-rate, 
and  with  plenty  of  room  is  productive,  but  grown  too  closely 
together  is  a  weed.  Unless  untoward  weather  overtake  the  oro] 
the  Lincolnshire  yield  of  Potatoes  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  if 
amongst  the  best  of  past  years. — J.  Wbioht. 

Iltosd,  Essex. — ^The  Potato  crop  is  only  moderate  this  year, 
owing,  ])rincipally,  to  the  bad  state  of  the  ground  and  a  severe 
frost  which  cut  down  the  plants  shortly  after  they  came  through. 
I  have  heard  of  large  crops,  but  on  investieation  it  is  found  an 
approximate  calculation  only  had  been  macTe.  On  the  farm  at 
Loxf  ord  they  are  digging  about  one  acre  per  day,  which  on  the 
average  yields  about  six  and  half  tons  per  acre,  four  tons  of 
which  consist  of  ''ware,"  one  and  half  ton  of  "  middlings,"  and 
the  rest  "pi^  chats."  No  disease  has  been  seen  as  yet,  but 
symptoms  of  it  were  observed  for  the  first  time  yesterday ;  these 
symptoms  consist  of  a  number  of  white  dots  scattered  over  the 
Potato,  and  I  am  assured  these  are  the  certain  forerunners  of  dis- 
ease. The  atmosphere  is  atpresent  overcharged  with  electri- 
city.— J.  Douglas,  "Loxf ord  Hall  Oardena, 

BicTON,  Devomshtbb. — Having  read  about  the  advantages  of 
rolling  Potato  fields  on  the  recurrence  of  disease,  it  may  be 
worth  notice  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  here  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Potato  disease  made  its  appearance 
with  us  on  the  14th  of  Jnly,  when  a  most  promising  field  of 
over  three  acres,  then  in  full  flower,  was  thoroughlv  rolled  up, 
down,  and  across  with  a  heayv  one-horse  roller,  firming  the 
ground  and  bruising  Potato-stafks  as  much  as  possible.  From 
careful  examination  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  plague  was 
greatly  checked,  if  not  stamped  out,  no  extension  of  it  having 
been  observed  since  the  operation.  Potatoes  go  on  ripening 
with  healthy  foliage,  a  few  lateral  shoots  only  having  grown  out 
from  their  stems.  The  field  under  notice  was  plsAted  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  rows  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  with 
medium-sized  tubers  1  foot  from  each  other. 

Early  varieties  are  now  stored,  and  have  turned  out  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  with  scarcely  any  disease  amongst  them;  the 
quality  is  also  all  that  could  be  desired.  Late  sorts  also  promise 
to  be  an  abundant  crop,  of  good  size,  and  with  no  trace  of 
disease  in  them  at  present.  The  exposure  is  open,  and  the 
manure  used  consisted  of  well-rotted  leaves  from  Pine-pit 
linings,  to  which  were  added  a  Uttle  bone  dust,  coal  and  turf 
ashes,  wood  ashes,  and  soot,  well  mixed  and  sown  in  the  drills. 
In  a  Potato  plot  a  few  yards  off  the  field,  where  rolling  the 
ground  was  not  resortod  to,  Potato  stalks  have  nearly  disap- 
peared by  disease.  From  this  statement  the  inference  mav  be 
fairly  drawn  that  if  rolling  Potatoes  at  the  proper  time— which 
is  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  spot  on  tne  leaves,  not  days 
after,  as  that  would  oe  labour  lost— if  not  preventive,  is  pal- 
liative, and  I  strongly  recommend  Potato-growers  to  give  the 
practice  a  fair  trial  and  publish  the  result.— B.  Beobie,  Bicton 
Gardens. 

Gabden  NBTTiNa. — ^Permit  me  to  bring  to  your  notice  the 
fact  of  there  being  another  victim  of  garden-netting  advertisers. 


1  ordered  45  yards  of  two-yard-wide  netting,  and  had  sent  me 
a  quantity  of  mended-np  rubbish,  which  when  stretched  did 
not  measore  3  feet.    This  netting  was  advertised  as  new  and 

2  yards  wide,  price  Id.  a  square  yard.  "Experientia  doeet 
gtuUos,"  and  it  will  teach  me  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding 
these  rogues  in  future. — ^Emswobth. 


THE    BOYAL   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETT'S 
COMMITTEES  AND  ABRANGEMBNTS. 

Ax  idle  rumour  has  got  about  that  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to  disoontinae  the  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  in  1874.  We 
assure  our  readers  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  founda- 
tion for  such  a  thing.  At  a  meeting  between  the  Committee  of 
Council  and  the  Committee  of  exhibitors  held  last  week,  the 
greatest  solicitude  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Coundl  to 
preserve,  and  even  to  extend,  the  true  horticultural  character 
of  the  Society,  without  which  it  would  be  xy  Horticultural 
Society  at  all.  ^__^ 

As  I  have  often  launched  my  spear  at  the  arrangements  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  my  congratulations  on  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  face  of  things  at  South  Kensington.  The  curtailment  of 
the  number  of  ohoirB  must  be  a  relief  to  exhibitors,  who  have 
been  worried  by  their  frequency,  while  it  will  somewhat  save 
the  credit  of  the  Sooiety  with  the  general  public,  who,  having 
paid  half-a-crown  to  see  an  exhibition  of  which  they  have  said 
continually,  **  Is  this  all  ?"  feel  generally  disappointed.  More- 
over it  will,  we  would  hope,  tend  to  reduce  the  expenses  for 
bands,  Ac,  which  form  so  considerable  an  item  in  the  Sooiety*8 
expenditure.  Nothing  could  be  better  devised  than  the  plan 
of  forming  a  joint  committee  to  decide  upon  the  schedule  for 
next  year ;  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  when  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  selected  shall  have  been  made  known,  it  will  in- 
spire the  horticultural  public  with  confidence  in  the  honest  in- 
tentions of  the  Council  to  make  the  Sooiety  a  real  representative 
of  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  kingdom.  We  have,  let  us 
hope,  seen  an  end  of  two  things  alwa^  injurions  to  any  society 
— ^the  spirit  of  exckisiveness,  and  the  ruling  by  cliques.  A  seat 
on  iJie  Coundl  will  no  longer  be  coveted  as  an  entrie  into 
society,  but  as  a  place  where  work  is  to  be  done  for  the  good 
of  horticulture ;  and  notwithstanding  the  incubus  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which,  like  an  old  man  of  the  mountain,  hampers 
the  Council,  they  will,  if  they  act  in  this  spirit,  be  so  supported 
by  the  good  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  Fellows,  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  the  diffioulties  which  surround 
them.— P.,  Deal. 

UTILISATION  OP  HEAT. 
HAvnra  read  in  your  paper  on  several  occasions  articles  and 
letters  upon  heatmg  power,  which  plainly  showed  me  a  good 
part  of  heat  was  lost  in  the  present  system  of  heating  con- 
servatories, (fee.,  I  set  myself  to  utilise  this  lost  heat  with  the 
following  reeolte.    A  small  gas  boiler  was  made  as  follows : — 
A  chamber  of  copper  8}  inches  square  and 
5  inches  high,  witii  a  zigzag  funnel  rising 
from  it  4^  inches,  with  a  hole  3^  inches  long 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  which  was 
enclosed  in  a  ease  of  good  galvanised  iron, 
4  inches  square  and  9i  inches  high.     This 
arrangement  allows  only  a  little  space  be- 
tween the  encased  chamber,  with  funnel  and 
the  outer  case,  for  water  to  circulate  in.  The 
chamber  and  funnel  are  connected  to  the 
outer  case  by  means  of  flanges.    The  flow- 
pipe  is  on  the  right-hand  side,  at  the  top  of 
the  boiler  thuj  formed,  and  the  return  pipe 
underneath  it  at  the  bottom.    Pieces  were  out  out  of  the  sides 
to  gain  admission  to  the  chamber;  the  opening  thus  made 
serves  as  a  door.    Beneath  the  boiler  is  plaoed  a  piece  of  per- 
forated  metal,  which  serves  as  a  stand,  and  regulates  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  gas  when  burning.     Surmounting  the 
boiler  is  a  cap,  from  which  rises  the  chimney. 

The  latter  IS  about  10  feet  long,  running  obliquely  and  rising 
1  foot  in  10  feet.  To  this  small  boiler  I  have  attached  30  feet 
of  l^-indh  ordinary  malleable  iron  pipe  filled  with  water.  The 
gas  is  applied  in  the  chamber  through  a  burner  made  partly 
on  Bunsen^s  principle,  and  regulated  by  an  ordinary  gas- 
burner,  aUowing  8  feet  to  pass  hourly.    The  heat  generated 
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1)7  this  small  amount  of  gas  is  nearly  exhausted  in  the  cham- 
ber (which  absorbs  the  radiated  heat)  and  the  zigzag  fonnel, 
«id  neats  the  water  in  the  30  feet  of  piping  to  boiling  in  about 
two  hours.  The  whole  of  the  heat,  however,  is  not  yet  ex- 
•hansted,  for  there  rises  steam  (which  is  the  product  of  perfect 
combustion,  and  not  smoke),  from  the  buniing  gas  through 
the  funnel,  wbieh.  is  of  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
water  in  the  boiler  ^212°).  This  passes  into  the  chimney,  and 
the  chimney  being  m  an  oblique  position  does  not  allow  the 
steam  {which  is  so  finely  divided  when  it  leaves  the  funnel 
tiiat  it  cannot  be  seen,  but  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  hand 
over  it),  to  pass  freely  into  the  air ;  while  it  is  detained  in  the 
chimney  the  heat  is  spent  upon  the  pipe,  mating  it  a  good 
heat;  the  steam  at  the  same  tmie  is  condensed  into  water,  and 
the  water  thus  formed  runs  down  on  the  inside  till  it  reaches 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  caught  by  a  small  tube  which  conveys 
it  to  the  return  pipe  of  the  boiler.  The  water  thus  obtained 
28  a  never-failing  sujpply,  and  is  more  than  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  waste  oontmuaJly  going  on  in  the  boiler  and  pipes. 
When  boiling  point  has  been  attained,  one-third  of  the  gas 
may  be  turned  off,  the  remaining  gas  being  sufficient  to  keep-up 
a  good  heat  in  the  40  feet  of  pipes,  an  extent  which,  I  believe, 
has  not  been  heated  by  such  a  small  power  until  now. 


come  to  see  and  be  seen,  who  think  the  band  of  the  Gnards 
far  beyond  the  loveliest  bonks  of  flowers  ever  seen ;  and  here, 
too,  the  real  lovers  of  flowers,  who  delight  in  the  opportunitrf 
of  meeting  their  brethren,  and  of  havmg  a  chat  over  theur 
favourites,  be  they  Orchids,  Boses,  or  any  of  the  fair  denizens 
of  Flora's  kingdom.  But  nere  I  am  boimd  to  say  the  likeness 
ceases.  There  Ib  no  muddle ;  there  is  the  utmost  consideration 
shown  to  all;  exhibitors  are  rejo^arded,  not  as  those  who  are 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  the  Society,  but  as  being  the  main 
causes  of  its  success.  There  may  be  disappointment ;  some 
have  not  sent  who  promised,  yet  no  malediction  is  hurled  at 
them  bat  "  We  can  do  without  them,"  the  philosophical  com- 
mentary on  their  failure.  Judges  are  treated  with  tne  courtesy 
due  to  men  who  have  an  onerous  but  honourable  task  to  fulfil ; 
I  can  never  call  it  a  thankless  one,  for  in  the  provinces,  at  least, 
we  receive  thanks  in  abundance.  Secretaries  and  Committee 
are  of  one  miad,  and  all  goes  smoothly  "  as  a  marriitfe  beU." 
Such  has  been  my  experience  this  year  of  Leeds  and  xork,  and 
now  of  Taunton,  and  I  dare  to  say,  from  former  experience,  will 
be  of  Manchester. 

The  Exhibition  this  year  at  Taunton  was  in  many  respects  a 
mat  improvement  on  that  of  last  year.  Prizes  of  £20.  £16, 
£5,  and  £3  had  been  offered  for  twelve  stove  and  greennouse 
plants,  and  brought  together  a  goodly  array  of  fine  plants,  the 
first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  and 


0.  Tabe  to  eoQeot  tha  water. 
D.  Hot-water  pipes. 


B.  Apparetoe  to  prefent  down- 
draaght. 


F,  F.  Belters. 
Dotted  Unee,  aaoUier  anaogemsnt  for  pipes. 


From  the  experiments  I  have  indulged  in  I  gather  that  if 
greater  heating  surface — in  the  above  small  boUer  there  are 
nearly  200  square  inches — ^were  given  in  boilers,  more  hot  water 
oould  be  obtained  than  in  the  present  systems  of  heating.  If 
propeurly  managed,  the  heat  which  passes  up  the  chimney  can 
be  utilised ;  and,  moreover,  in  gas-boilers  the  steam  produced 
by  baming  gas  can  be  made  use  of  when  condensed  by  the 
proeees  described.  One  other  difficulty  I  surmounted  in  my 
experiments — ^I  invented  a  small  and  simple  apparatus  to  fix 
en  the  top  of  the  chimney,  which  simply  makes  it  impossible 
lor  wind  to  get  into  the  dumney  from  above  to  blow  out  the 
gas,  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  up 
dranght.  Of  this  invention  I  do  not  now  intend  to  say  much, 
as  it  has  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  chimney-pot  manu- 
facturer, who  intends  to  bring  it  out  as  a  chimney-pot  which 
wiQ  prevent  any  rain,  hail,  or  wind  getting  down  a  chimn^. 
This  invention  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  for  I  know  many 
haUtalions  will  be  benefited  which  are  troubled  with  rain, 
haH,  and  wind  being  driven  down  the  chimney. — Gxo.  Smith, 
9,  Caroline  Street,  Kendal. 

P.S. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  water  or  steam  from 
burnt  gas  has  heea  made  ose  of  in  any  other  heating  ap- 
paratus?   

TAUNTON  DEANE  HOBTICULTURAL  AND 
FLORIOULTURAL  SOCEETT. 
AoAZN  it  has  been  my  pleasant  privilege  to  assist  at  one  of 
those  provincial  shows  which  so  fully  evidence  the  horticultural 
tastea  of  our  people,  and  form  so  ^asant  a  means  of  bringing 
together  both  gentle  and  simple.  How  one  sees  human  nature 
is  ever  the  same,  whether  in  town  or  coimtry;  here,  as  well  as 
in  liondon,  the  same  groups  of  anxious  exhibitors  and  still 
more  anxious  nrdeners;  here  to  be  seen,  too,  the  man  who, 
Ifte  the  inevitable  dog  on  the  Derby-day,  must  ever  appear  on 
the  scene,  hot  and  angry  because  his  pet  productions  nave  not 
reeeived  the  award  he  at  least  thought  they  deserved ;  here  the 
eame  groups  who  oare  not  a  doit  about  the  flowers,  but  who 


the  second  to  J.  B.  Saunders,  Esq. ;  in  this  the  competition  was 
open  to  all,  while  in  the  amateurs'  class  some  excellent  plants 
were  also  shown.  Ferns  were  exhibited  in  admirable  condi- 
tion, and  I  have  rarely  seen  finer  masses  of  Lycopods  than 
those  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  When  I  say  that  Messrs. 
K^way  &  Son  eidiibited  Gladioli,  it  will  be  at  once  seen.^t 
there  was  something  worth  looking  at.  Mr.  Dobree,  an  amateur, 
and  a  very  successful  one,  exhibited  some  fine  stands.  There 
were  also  some  excellent  stands  of  Asters,  both  French  and 
German,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Eelway  &  Son,  Dobree,  and 
others — stands  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  at  any  exhibition. 
There  was,  as  is  usual  on  the  occasion  of  provincial  shows,  an 
excedlent  display  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  Among  the  former 
were  some  very  beautiful  Kidney  Potatoes  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Millar,  of  Sherborne,  called  Lady  Paget,  a  very  clean,  well- 
shaped  tuber,  and  which  I  was  assured  was  equally  good  for  use. 

It  would  be  needless  to  particularise  all  the  excellent  things 
exhibited,  and  although  it  may  be  invidious  to  single  out  of  so 
many  good  things  those  that  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  I  must 
yet  sav  a  word  anent  the  table  decorations.  (jh>od  prizes  were 
offerea,  but  they  only  brought  out  one  competitor,  and  the 
table  was  so  noor  and  mean  that  the  Judges  were  obliged  to 
withhold  the  first  prize,  and  had  grave  doubts  whether  they  ought 
to  give  even  a  second.  When  I  recollect  that  Miss  Hassard 
has  exhibited  at  a  previous  show,  it  cannot  be  from  ignorance 
of  what  is  correct  tnat  this  table  was  set  up,  and  I  hope  another 
year  may  bring  a  keener  contest  and  a  more  correct  taste. 

The  day  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  holiday  of  the  year : 
the  town  was  en  fite,  shops  were  closed,  and  all  classes  seemed 
to  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  holiday.  As  in  most 
of  these  cases,  success  is  mainly  owiiu;  to  the  exertions  of  a 
good  and  inde^tigable  secretaiy;  and  in  Mr.  Saunders  the 
Society  possess  one  who  combines  courtesy  with  zeal,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  all  concerned,  he  does  not 
forget  that  firmness  is  necessary  to  keep  things  straight. — 
D.,  Deal. 

Flowbbs  IX  Msnoo. — One  thing  which  strikes  one  pleasantly 
in  Mexico  is  the  wonderful  abundance  of  fiowers.  All  the 
year  round  crowds  of  Indies  sit  ai  the  street  comers  in  the 
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eaily  nomiag  makang,  and  selUng  for  a  zeali  bouquets  whiob  in 
Iiondon  or  Haw  York  eould  not  be  got  for  a  guinea.  Boaes, 
VerbeaM,  HeUoixopes,  and  Carnations  grow  like  weeds ;  and, 
besides  tbe  nuide-up  bouquets,  the  Indios  from  the  mountains 
bring  down  paoks  on  their  backs  of  the  '*  Flor  de  San  Juan '' 
(BouYsrdia),  a  flower  like  an  immense  white  Jasmine,  and  for 
a  "quartiUa"  (IJd.)  yon  can  buy  an  armful  of  it,  which  will 
flcent  a  whole  house  tor  a  week.    Our  rooms  were  always  fra- 

Sftnt  with  the  bouquets  which  came  in  ever^  two  or  three 
ys,and  sometimes  round  the  hanging  baskets  m  the  windows 
a  loTely  hnrnming  bird  would  hover  like  a  living  emerald,  and 
dip  his  long  bill  into  the  floweni  for  hooey.—  {Goad  Words,) 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  various  communications  on 
Btrawberries,  and  am  rather  surprised  not  to  see  any  mention 
made  of  two  sorts  of  which  I  am  in  possession — ^namely. 
Souvenir  de  Eieff  and  James  Veitch.  The  former  I  have 
grown  for  several  years,  and  have  found  it  an  excellent 
Strawbeny,  an  abundant  cropper,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  good 
traveller,  which  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour ;  it  also  remains 
a  long  time  in  bearing,  ripening-ofl  the  latter  part  of  the  crop 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  first.  I  was  induced  to  grow  it  by 
seeing  Dr.  Hogg's  commendation  of  it  in  The  Joubnal  or 
HoBTiCTJLTuitE  somc  ycars  ago.  James  Yeitch  is  another 
Strawberry  I  hope  to  retain  in  my  collection,  as  it  is  one  of 
tlie  finest-flavoured  Strawberries  that  has  come  under  my 
notice  for  years,  and  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  favourite  when 
better  known.  It  will  succeed  to  a  certainty  on  light  soil  as 
well  as  heavy.  A  gentleman,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  fruit,  paid  me  a  visit  during  the  Strawberry  season,  and 
after  tasting  Lucas,  The  Amateur,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  several 
others,  pronounced  it  the  best  flavoured  of  them  all.  The 
plant  is  hardy  and  veiy  prolific,  and  the  fruit  firm  when  ripe, 
and  will  bear  packing  and  travelling  well. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Boden  has  obtained  these  proper- 
ties in  some  of  his  new  varieties,  as  such  are  most  essential 
for  market  purposes.  I  am  sorry  to  find  La  Constants  de- 
ficient in  tbe  above  good  qualities,  particularly  in  wet  seasons ; 
the  fruit  is  then  so  very  soft  that  it  will  not  bear  a  touch,  pack 
it  how  you  may.  I  am  in  favour  of  Mr.  Luokhurst's  system  of 
Strawberry-culture,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  have 
adopted  for  years,  and  I  always  found  that  whatever  I  planted 
after  Strawberries  gave  a  good  return. — ^W.  Graves,  Market 
Gturdmer,  

NOTES  AT  SOUTH  BOSSNSINGTON. 

Wesnbsdat,  August  20th,  was  the  show  of  Gladioli  and 
Hollyhocks,  and  these  two  elegant  and  noble  autumn  flowers 
have  seldom  been  seen  to  better  advantage.  The  Hollyhock 
has  been  long  grown,  and  one  would  almost  suppose  that  very 
little  improvement  could  take  place  in  the  build  of  the  in- 
dividual flowers  and  tbe  formation  of  the  spikes,  but  tiie  fact 
that  Lord  Hawke  obtained  six  first-class  certificates  from  the 
Floral  Committee  in  one  season  shows  the  falsity  of  any  such 
reasoning.  Not  only  has  he  improved  the  flowers,  but  he  has 
obtained  new  colours  as  well ;  his  Vanguard  and  Lllae  Qaeea 
arequite  distinct. 

The  Gladiolus  has  also  been  vastly  improved  within  the  last 
six  or  seven  ^ears.  l£r.  Kdway  has  made  a  speciality  of  this 
flower,  and  is  rapidly  improving  it,  but  there  is  much  need 
still  for  variety  in  colour.  We  want  a  few  more  dark  varieties. 
Jupiter,  one  of  M.  Souohet's  new  sorts  sent  out  last  year,  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction ;  it  is  a  maroon  crimson,  but  is  a 
Y&cy  deiioate  sort,  and  the  flowers  are  too  far  apart  on  the 
spike.  The  new  ones  asnt  out  by  the  foreign  gpowers  thisyear 
are  in  BO  way  remark^fe.  Oite  variety  which  I  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  named  Oetavie  seems  to  be  the  best. 
Addison  is  distinct,  a  sort  of  claret  colour,  and  tiie  spike  is 
good. 

There  is  lyuch  grumbling  amongst  the  growers  about  the 
degeneration  of  their  roots.  Well,  I  fancy  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
their  own  fault.  If  you  overfeed  anything  that  has  life,  be  it 
animal  or  planti  the  result  will  be  a  disarrangement  of  the 
system.  The  Qlsdiolas  is  grown  year  after  year  in  ground 
highly  manured,  and  this  is  not  enough — ^it  is  supplied  with  as 
much  manure  water  as  the  roots  will  take  up,  and  the  result 
is  death  in  many  eases,  and  m  others  grand  spikes  lor  one 
year ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  has  yet  gone,  the  same  roots 
will  not  stand  driving  another  season.    As  to  the  disease, 


which  has  been  so  much  written  about,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
say  anything  about  the  nature  ol  it.  I  have  many  spikes 
which  change  to  yellow  prematurely.  I  believe  everybody  who 
has  erown  the  Gladiolus  for  one  year  will  have  seen  it.  Mr. 
Dombrain  says  it  is  the  disease,  but  on  pulling  sueh  plants  up 
in  tbe  collection  at  Loxford  not  a  root  is  spotted ;  but  as  our 
collection  is  very  large,  we  can  afford  to  destroy  all  sudx,  and 
thus  the  unhealthy  roots  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  have  just  looked  over  your  announcement  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  for 
next  year.  I  do  thi^  it  a  wise  step  to  reduce  the  number  of 
shows,  but  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  first  week  in  September  for 
the  autumn  show ;  if  the  Gladiolus  is  to  be  introduced,  tho 
best  Uooms  will  be  over.  If  it  could  be  held  one  or  two  weeka 
earlier  it  would  be  better  for  the  Gladiolus,  and  I  fancy  if  tho 
Dahlia  and  Hollyhock  exhibitors  were  consulted,  it  would  bo 
found  to  answer  equally  well  for  them. 

There  were  also  exhibited  at  this  meeting  three  specimens  of 
a  remarkable  Cockscomb  from  Mr.  McLaohlan,  of  Glasgow* 
The  dimensions  were  given  in  last  week's  number.  I, have 
seen  very  good  Cockscombs  exhibited  at  different  provincial 
shows ;  I  have  grown  and  exhibited  some  veiy  good  onea 
myself,  and  have  taken  first  prizes  with  them;  but  anythinir 
to  equal  the  Glasgow  specimens  I  have  never  seen.  Thero 
was  considerable  discussion  amongst  the  fraternity,  whether  it 
was  a  new  variety,  or  whether  such  excellent  examples  wero 
only  the  result  of  good  cultivation.  The  Committee  evidently 
held  to  the  latter  opinion.  Mr.  McLachlan  says  it  is  a  cross 
between  a  variety  he  received  from  America  and  the  old  Scotch 
Taiiety.  He  says  the  difference  is  quite  perceptible  when  they 
have  been  staged  for  competition  at  Glasgow.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  would  give  a 
prize  for  Cockscombs.  They  are  grown  by  several  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  A  bank  of  well-grown  specimens- 
would  form  a  nov^  feature  at  the  September  show. — J.  Douolab. 


TRICKS  OP  TRADE. 

There  are  few  persons  who  engage  in  the  interesting  pursuit 
of  attempting  to  improve  fiowers  and  fruits  who  are  not  en- 
couraged  as  much  by  the  love  of  fame  as  by  the  hope  of  pecu- 
niary reward.  There  are  some  few,  indeed,  who  never  wish  to 
make  money  by  their  seedlings,  and  many  who  may  be  actuated 
by  a  mixture  of  motives  who  fail  to  do  so.  A  man  who  raisea 
a  single  seedUng  may  raise  a  fine  variety,  but  he  who  intends 
to  be  a  successful  raiser  Imows  that  number  is  an  important 
element  in  his  calculations.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the  em- 
ployment which  resembke  that  whieh  gamUers  appear  to  feel» 
though  without  the  injurious  moral  efieeta  of  their  porraiL 
To  raise  a  new  and  good  flower  or  fmit,  not  by  mare  chanee» 
but  as  the  result  of  careful  breeding,  appears  almost  like  a. 
creation,  and  I  believe  the  raiser  has  a  keener  enjoyment  than 
fells  to  the  lot  of  the  man  who  is  only  a  cultivator.  But  this,, 
like  eveiy  other  pleasure,  has  its  drawbacks.  The  small  number 
of  priaes  to  the  multitude  of  blanks  is  a  serious  consideration  ;. 
and  if  he  has  been  successful  in  the  past,  the  difficulty  of 
making  farther  improvements  often  appears  an  increasing  one. 
Tlius  to  keeqp  up  the  same  rate  of  improvement  we  are  aano^ 
ally  tempted  to  greater  exertions.  Now,  if  the  raiser  is  im- 
portant  to  horticulture,  he  ought  not  to  be  robbed  of  half  bis 
reward-— that  is  to  say,  of  his  fame,  when  he  happens  to  h» 
sueoessiuL 

These  remarks  will  not  ^[Kpear  uncalled  lor  to  any  peiaon 
who  has  been  a  successful  raiser  of  any  fruit,  flower,  or  vege- 
table. How  often  do  we  find  our  pets  renamed,  or  sent  out  in. 
such  a  way  that  others  have  the  credit  of  their  production. 
BaisMS,  like  artists,  are  said  to  be  a  vain  zaoe,  and  perhaps 
only  raisers  know  how  vexing  these  things  are. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  a  perasal  of 
Mr.  Cannell's  catalogue,  sevoateenth  edition,  just  received^ 
which  I  think  appears  as  unfairly  compiled  as  any  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  one  of  my 
hobbies  has  been  the  raising  of  bedding  Geraniums,  and  that 
I  have  grown  thousands  per  year  to  pick  out  a  dozen,  but  th» 
public  is  often  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  favourite  sort  came 
from  Chilwell.  This  is  inevitable,  because  in  naming  a  plant 
it  is  impossible  to  always  name  the  raiser;  but  the  case  to 
which  I  call  attention  is  quite  another  aflalr.  Tbe  facts  are 
these :  In  1871,  having  been  unusually  sueoessfol  in  raising: 
sorts  that  appeared  worth  cultivation,  I  sent  out  twenty-four 
varieties  in  1872 ;  and  that  no  one  might  be  dissatisfied  in  caso 
all  woe  not  equally  good,  I  not  only  diarged  a  low  sum  for 
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19icm— 50t.  indading  package,  bttt  to  persons  in  trade  like  llr. 
Cazinell  sent  extra  plants  gratis.  These  were  the  kinds  so 
splendidly  shown  hy  Mr.  Brise  and  Mr.  Catlin  lately  at  Ken- 
smgton.  Now,  page  56  in  Mr.  Cannell^s  catalogue  there  {s  a 
list  of  **  Mr.  Pearson's  new  Tarieties  of  1872/'  which  contains 
eighteen  kinds  (one  of  these  heing  a  sort  sent  ont  the  year 
i>6f ore) :  and  on  referring  to  other  parts  of  the  list  will  be  f otmd 
the  following  names — Oorsair,  page  53;  Col.  Holden,  Bev. 
<j.  P.  Peach,  Lawrence  Heywood,  page  54 ;  Florence  Dnrand, 
Bose  Bradwardine,  Mrs.  F.  Bnmaby,  Amaranth,  Amy  Bobsart, 
J&n.  B.  Hole,  page  55 ;  the  cream  of  this  collection  of  187d, 
without  one  single  word  to  indicate  that  thc^  were  raised  by 
me,  or  that  they  formed  part  of  the  ooQeotion  of  1872  recexred 
ftoni  mc  I 

When  Mr.  Cannell  and  others  showed  at  Kensington  my 
rarietles  for  the  prise  offered  by  the  Boyal  Hortictiltnral  So- 
<n0ty  for  new  bedding  Geraniums,  without  any  remark  to  in- 
^cate  they  were  not  their  own  productions,  I  thought  it  bad 
enough ;  but  to  adyertise  the  cream'  of  my  collection  as  though 
he  were  the  raiser,  and  put  my  name  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  skimmed  milk,  is  rather  more  than  one  is  called 
upon,  I  think,  to  bear. 

Then,  again,  on  page  58,  there  is  another  list  headed, 
*"  :ffi(^i]y  recommended,  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pearson,"  with- 
<mi  any  date.  Would  any  person  doubt  these  were  sorts  just 
sent  out  by  me,  instead  of  kinds  put  in  commerce  in  1870, 
which  is  the  fact  ?  Mr.  OanneU  wU!  find  this  sort  of  thing  will 
not  do ;  a  bear  robbed  of  her  young  is  a  savage  animal,  so  is  a 
raiser  robbed  of  his  honour.— J.  B.  Px&bsom,  CMhoelL 


SPUBIOUS  CHEBBIES. 

I  THiXK  many  persons  haye  reason  to  thank  your  correspon- 
dent, who  wroto  at  page  63  about  spurious  May  Duke  Cherries, 
for  drawing  attention  to  the  subject.  I  trust  our  gardeners 
will  be  ative  about  it,  and  try  to  preserre  soihe  of  the  real 
etook  before  it  become  extinct.  I  haTe  been  a  victim  to  the 
present  state  of  things  for  years,  and  could  fiU  a  folio,  X  think, 
with  histories  of  my  disappointments  in  May  Duke  especially, 
«nd  I  might  add  other  Cherries  also,  but  I  will  not  isfllet  so 
muck  OB  yo«;  sufiee  it  to  say  that  I  gave  up  oAe  ef  my  tsit 
posMoiw  OB  »  good  south-east  wall  to  a  young  May  Dvlee, 
as  I  sapfwed,  sobw  ten  years  agnx.  This  being  a  fal^  illBB- 
tioD,  what  with  bad  seasoM  wtdOM  thing  ot  otinr,  UmIMI 
thai  me  picked  from  the  tuie  was  atw^ys  sbmA,  peer,  and 
iastelsw.  Thi9  ywr  H  is,  II  possibW,  tboof^  abvniaBt,  woi«s 
thaa  BSBd,  so  Aat  I  eoMindea  H  msl  h«f*  Urn  a  d^wrioB 
of  my  youthful  days  (Eke  Dickens's  treacle  tarts)  that  May 
Duke  (Aesiies  were  so  driieioas,  a&d  I  had  resolTed  to  take  up 
the  IMS  and  dedieale  he  ]daee  to  a  Beurrd  Bosc  Pear.  Yont 
«orxwpoBdffiBr»  letter  has,  howeter,  opened  my  eyes  at  test. 
I  wish  he  would  add  to  onr  oMigatkm  to  him  by  fahiting  where 
a  rei^f  giBMlllay  DBkewtild  be  M§Amt(k  next  Ranting  season. 
My  May  Dukes  (so  called)  this  year  might  well  have  passed  for 
small,  poor,  early  Morellos. — C.  B. 

I  saw  a  letter  published  last  week,  asking  if  it  is  true  thai  a 
Kaekberzy  grafted  on  a  Dewberry  (what  is  a  Dewbeny  ?)  pro- 
dnees  a  splendid  fruit,  Uke  a  bunui  of  Grapes.  I  cannot  credit 
this,  can  you  ? 

[The  Dewberry,  Babns  essins,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  Blackberry.  It  is  a  small  trailing  Bramble,  common  in 
<fQr  hedgee.    There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement.— Ens.] 


EXPEBIMENT8  IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  FIGS 
IN  CALIFOBNIA. 

EvoBxots  quantities  of  fruit  are  now  put  up  in  tin  cans  in 
this  State ;  and  you  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  as  I  was  the 
other  day,  to  hear  of  an  orchard  of  Peach  and  Apricot  trees, 
which  bears  this  year  its  first  full  crop,  and  for  one  hundred 
acres  of  which  the  owners  have  receiyed  910,000  cash-^gold, 
selting  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  without  risk  of  ripening  or 
trouble  of  picking.  Yet  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  not  the 
most  profitable  fruits  in  this  State,  for  the  Cherry— the  most 
delieious  Cherries  in  the  world  grow  here— is  worth  even  more ; 
and  I  suspect  that  the  few  farmers  who  haye  orchards  of 
Plums,  and  carefully  dry  the  fruit,  make  as  much  money  as 
the  COierry-ownerS.  There  has  sprung  up  a  very  lirely  de- 
mand for  CaUfomian  dried  Plums.  Th^  bring  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  cents  per  pound  at  wholesale  in  San  Francisco, 
and  eren  as  high  as  tlfurty  cents  for  the  best  quality ;  and  I 


am  told  that  last  season  a  considerable  quantity  was  shipped 
eastward,  and  sold  at  a  handsome  profit  in  New  York.  The 
Plum  bears  heavily  and  constantly  north  of  Sacramento,  and 
does  not  suffer  from  the  cnrouUo ;  and  the  dried  fruit  Is  de- 
lidotLS  and  wholesome.  Some  day  the  farmers,  who  are  now 
experimenting  with  Figs,  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  produce  also  a 
marketable  dried  Fig.  The  tree  flourl^es  in  almost  all  parte 
of  the  State.  Usually  it  bears  two  and  often  three  crops 
a-year ;  and  it  grows  into  a  noble  and  stately  tree.  So  far,  the 
preparation  of  dried  Figs  has  not  been  successful  here.  In 
the  fruit  stores  you  See  abundance  of  Figs,  but  they  are 
generally  brown  or  black  in  colour,  and  not  tempting  to  the 
sight,  though  palatable  enough.  I  am  told  that  when  Smyrna 
FiffS  sen  for  twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  pound,  CaUfomian  Figs 
brms  but  from  five  to  ten  cents.  The  tree  oomes  into  full 
beamig,  where  its  location  is  favourable,  in  its  third  or  fourth 
year ;  and  ought  to  yield  then  about  60  lbs.  of  dried  Figs,  I 
am  told.  I  suspect  the  cost  of  labour  will  control  the  drying 
of  ¥Hg8,  for  they  must  be  picked  by  hand.  If  Ihey  fall  to  the 
ground  they  are  easily  bruised,  and  the  bruised  part  turns 
sour.  They  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and  on  straw,  which  lets 
the  air  get  to  every  part.  Irrigation  is  not  good  after  the  tree 
bears,  as  the  Figs  do  not  dry  so  readily.  Birds  and  ants  are 
fond  of  the  fruit ;  and  in  one  place  I  was  told  the  birds  took 
almost  the  whole  of  the  first  crop.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  Fig  grown  in  this  State,  but  the  White  Smyrna  is,  I 
believe,  thought  to  be  the  best  for  market.  There  are  no  large 
plantations  of  this  tree  in  the  State,  but  it  is  found  on  almost 
every  farm  and  country  place,  and  is  a  very  wholesome  fruit 
when  eaten  green. 

When  the  farmers  of  the  Sawamento  Valley  become  tired  of 
sowing  Wheat,  and  when  the  land  comes  into  the  hands  of 
small  farmers,  as  it  is  now  cfoing  to  some  extent,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  fruit  trees  are  SVNS  and  more  profitable  than 
grain.  This  spring  I  hear  a  considerable  emigration  is  coming 
into  California,  and  I  adflse  evetyone  who  goes  there  to  farm 
to  lose  no  time  before  planting  an  orehard.  Trees  grow  very 
rapidly,  slid  it  wiU  be  tuakj  years  before  such  fruits  as  the 
Chenj,  Plum,  Aprieot,  of  the  raistn  Qrape  are  too  abundant 
to  yield  tethidr  eWBemeseeptionally  laige  profits.— (2feio  York 

OASMornro  in  am  WEST^Na.  7. 

iMVWcnm  cfHneSf  m  besiv  dv  tigs  xaii£i  of  tf^coL 

OrnLooKnrtf  Ike  pleKtresque  tale  of  Birk^,  and  com- 
nundbff  views  of  hiS,  wood,  and  welir,  slaMS  Tortworth 
Court,  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Earl  ot  Dneie,  *ai  of  wUoh 
the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  aie  of  higSi  tammn,  both  for 
their  beacity  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  ttsnaged  by 
Mr.  Cfam%,  whose  reputation  as  a  gafd«Mi  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, thai  it  is  ahsost  snpcffiluoue  to  nmtA  thirt  what  he 
does  is  well  done,  and  that  many  a  useflri  lesson  bm^  be  de- 
rived from  his  practice.  Tortworth  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  Chfurfield  station  of  the  Midland  line  from  Birmingham  to 
Bristol,  and  is  easily  reached  from  either  of  these  towns,  as 
well  as  from  Bath ;  but  from  London  the  route  is  more  round- 
about, and  it  makes  very  little  diSerence  whether  one  travels 
vid  Stonehouse,  Bath,  or  Bristol. 

Tortworth  is  the  Tortword  of  Domesday  Book ;  and  passing 
over  the  Alwold,  Turstin,  Kingston,  Le  Yeel,  Matthews,  Throck- 
morton, and  Webb,  who  were  successively  lords  of  the  manor, 
we  find  it  recorded  that  the  last-named  sold  it  in  1610  to  Sir 
Bobert  Dude,  Bart.,  of  whose  descendants  it  has  continued  in 
possession.  In  1661  Sir  William  Ducie  had-  a  license  from  the 
Crown  to  enclose  Tortworth  Park. 

The  mansion,  of  which  we  give  a  representation  from  a 
photograph  by  Messrs.  Dntton,  of  Henrietta  Villas,  Bath,  is  in 
the  Tudor-Gothio  style,  and  was  erected  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  old  house,  situated  near  the  church,  and  the  famous  old 
Chestnut,  having  been  pulled  down  all  but  some  of  the  walls, 
which  have  been  left  as  an  Ivy-mantled  ruin.  The  church, 
too,  has  been  rebuilt,  its  God^s  acre  added  to,  cottages  built, 
with  large  gardens  attached,  which  are  let  on  the  most  liberal 
terms,  and  a  co-operative  store  established,  which  proves  a 
great  boon  to  the  cottagers,  who  are  far  from  any  good  market. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion  faces  the  east,  and  it 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  pile  of  buildings 
when  we  state  that  the  central  tower,  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  our  en^avlng,  is  130  feet  high.  The  chapel 
on  the  right  is  now  bemg  puUed  down;  and  althou^^  not 
strictly  a  gardening  matter,  we  may  remark  that  in  one  of  the 
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rooms  there  is  a  very  extensiye  geological  collection,  with 
many  antiqnitiee  as  well.  The  glass  houses  which  are  seen  in 
onr  illustration  oonsLst  of  a  corridor  connecting  the  mansion 
with  a  stoTC  originally  intended  for  the  culture  of  tropical 
fmits,  but  now  containing  grand  specimens  of  Latanias  and 
other  Palms,  and  noble  Ferns,  of  which  Cibotiam  Schiedei  and 
prinoeps  are  particularly  noteworthy,  the  fronds  of  the  latter 
extending  oyer  a  space  of  20  feet  in  diameter.  Flowering 
plants  are  introduced  to  give  life  and  colour  to  the  scene,  and 
in  winter  the  corridor  is  gay  with  Camellias  and  forced  flowers 
of  various  kinds.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note,  that  the 
Indian  Bhododendron  Falconer!  had  been  fertilised  with  a 
deep  scarlet  hardy  variety,  and  was  seeding  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  There  is  thus  a  prospect  of  a  new  race  of  this  splendid 
shrub  being  either  directly  produced,  or  obtained  indirectly  by 
subsequent  breeding.  Outside,  on  one  of  the  walls,  is  Yitis 
polymorpha,  which  forms  a  dense  covering,  and  in  autumn  the 
leaves  change  to  a  glowing  crimson.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
house  is  a  geometric  garden,  in  which  the  beds  are  filled  with 
Savin,  I^y,  Yew,  Gotoneaster  microphylla,  and  other  subjects 
calculated  to  produce  a  dressed  appearance  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.    A  blaze  of  colour  is  not  desired,  but  bedding  plants 


are  not  neglected,  as  there  is  an  ample  display  of  them  on  the 
terrace.  There  is,  be  it  said,  a  quietness  and  repose  in  the 
whole  arrangement  quite  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful  natural 
scenery  which  meets  the  eye  in  this  direction  where  the  lake 
is  seen  winding  between  two  steep  hills  densely  clothed  with, 
trees  to  the  water's  edge,  presenting  a  landscape  such  as  is  ta 
be  equalled  at  few  places  in  this  countrv. 

But  before  quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  for  the  lake 
side  we  will  remark,  that  the  park  at  Tortworth  exceeds  1600 
acres  in  extent,  and  that  in  the  pleasure  grounds  surrounding 
the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  park,  are  numerous  fine  Conifers^ 
besides  trees  of  other  descriptions.  The  geological  formation 
is  somewhat  varied,  and  Mr.  Cramb,  who  has  paid  great  at* 
tention  to  this  subject  and  the  effect  of  these  variations  on  tha 
growth  of  the  trees,  has  made  many  interesting  observations 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  some  day  make  public.  He 
finds  that  all  the  Comfene  succeed  well  on  the  red  sandstone,, 
but  not  on  tiie  lime ;  on  this,  however,  the  Deodar  does  well, 
so  do  the  Ekn  and  the  Beech,  whilst  the  Chestnut  thrives  best 
on  the  lias,  and  Picea  bracteata  and  Araucaria  imbricata  luxu- 
riate on  the  new  red  sandstone— one  of  the  latter  is  40  feet 
high.    Of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  we  noticed  several  fine  speoi- 
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mens,  one  of  them  measuring  46  feet  high,  and  what  is  re- 
markable, there  was  a  fine  tree  planted  in  a  depth  of  soil — 
limestone  brash — ^not  exceeding  10  or  12  inches.  The  Austrian 
Pine  is  here  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  shelter,  and  Mr. 
Cramb  justly,  we  think,  considers  that  perhaps  no  other  tree  is 
so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note,  that  in  crossing  the  pleasure  grounds  a  plant  of  Acer 
rubrum  was  pointed  out  to  us,  and  on  this  the  Mistietoe  had 
established  itself  and  was  growing  vigorously.  There  are 
several  clumps  of  Thorns  in  the  grounds,  and  no  doubt  when 
in  flower  these  of  themselves  are  a  charming  feature,  for  at 
the  time  they  were  planted  every  known  species  that  could  be 
had  was  obtained,  and  one  of  them  (we  regret  to  say  we  did 
not  note  its  name),  we  were  told,  had  flowered  as  early  as 
February  1st.  Before  passing  on  to  the  lake  we  must  add,  that 
the  pleasure  grounds  are  not  only  diversified  with  clumps  of 
shrubs,  but  with  single  specimens  of  Conifers,  and  that  by 
constant  attention  to  pruning  these  the  individuality  of  each 
is  carefully  preserved. 

We  will  now  pass  along  the  side  of  the  lake — a  piece  of  water 
covering  some  twenty-five  acres,  but  long,  and  winding  in  the 
gorge  between  two  steep  hills,  clad  with  a  natural  vegetation  of 
Beech  and  Ash,  and  the  sides  broken  with  perpendicular  and 
jutting  rocks.  On  one  side  there  is  just  the  site  for  a  charm- 
ing Bhododendron  garden,  but  by  no  means  the  soil,  for  it  is 
limestone,  and  yet  farther  on  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  of 


quite  a  different  formation,  thrown  up  by  some  convulsion  of 
Nature.  Pursuing  our  way,  with  a  Ferny  bank  on  one  side,  the 
still  lake  on  the  other,  we  come  to  the  remains  of  an  old  vine- 
yard, with  stone  terrace  walls  still  in  tolerably  good  preserva- 
tion, but  the  culture  was  given  up  owing  to  some  dispute 
about  tithes,  and  although  the  situation  is  high,  yet  as  it  faces 
south,  and  is  well  sheltered  on  the  north,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Grapes  would  ripen  well  in  such  a  place,  and  quite  well 
enough  in  any  year  for  wine-making.  Leaving  the  lake  we 
pass  to  a  place  rejoicing  in  the  suggestive  but  not  inviting 
name  of  Bloody  Acre,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of 
fight  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  and  as  the  position  is 
good  and  there  are  remains  of  earthworks,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  Bomans  figured  there  as  well;  now,  how- 
ever, it  is  peaceful  enough,  and  there  are  planted  trees  which. 
Boman,  nor  Dane,  nor  Saxon  ever  saw,  but  which  are  the  in- 
troductions of  the  race  springing  from  all  three  (but  mainly 
the  last),  from  the  old  world  and  the  then-undreamt-of  new 
hemisphere.  There  the  Deodar  is  luxuriating,  Cupressus  toru- 
losa  does  fairly,  but  not  so  well  as  on  the  sandstone,  and  there 
are  many  others  which  are  well  represented;  but  the  lime- 
stone, which  forms  the  staple  of  the  soil,  as  already  remarked, 
does  not  appear  to  be  favourable  to  Conifers. 

Emerging  from  this  place  of  former  strife,  and  skirting  the 
park,  we  overlook  the  farm,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gtuette,  but  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Cob- 
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ham,  a  Sootoh  gardener  originally— a  farm  of  250  acres  with- 
oat  a  tree  or  hedge,  and  though  snoh  a  state  of  things  may  be 
eminently  nnpictoresqne,  it  mast  also  be  admitted  it  is  emi- 
nently praotioal,  and  in  this  age  of  dear  food  and  dear  labour 
erery  inch  of  ground  must  be  made  productive,  and  man  and 
horse  power  must  be  economised  to  the  utmost.  The  day  is 
coming  when  much  of  the  labour  of  our  farms  will  be  done  by 
Bteam,  and  for  the  profitable  application  of  this  fields  will 
haye  to  be  made  larger,  hedjg;erows  and  pollards  fewer.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  see  our  picturesque  winding  country  lanes 
give  place  to  hard  straight  lines  and  wire  fences,  but  there  is 
many  a  straggling  diTision  between  fields,  choked  with  weeds 
and  brambles,  and  useful  neither  as  a  fence  nor  shelter,  which 
will  haye  to  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  omitted 
to  mention  in  connection  with  the  Oonifers  in  the  park  that  the 
largest  Pinus  insignis  is  45  feet  high ;  this  escaped  the  severe 
frosts  of  the  winter  of  1860-61,  but  seventy-five  trees  of  the 
same  species  were  killed. 

The  old  Chestnut  to  which  we  have  already  referred  still 
exists,  and  though  it  has  thrown-up  a  number  ol  offshoots,  it 
is,  as  may  readily  be  supposed  from  its  great  age,  in  a  very 
dili^ddated  condition.    We  were  informed  that  there  are  his- 


torical records  of  it  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
and'Oilpin  says  that  tradition  relates  that  it  was  a  boundary 
tree  e^en  as  long  since  as  the  reign  of  King  Stephen — that  is, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  if  so,  it  must  have 
been  old  even  then,  for  saplings  are  not  selected  as  boundary 
marks.  When  Gilpin  saw  it  in  1808,  Lord  Ducie  had  lately 
released  it  from  the  garden-wall  which  pressed  upon  it,  and 
enlivened  it  by  the  application  of  fresh  earth  to  its  roots. 
Even  as  late  as  1788  it  had  produced  great  quantities  of  Chest- 
nuts, small,  but  sweet  and  well-flavoured.  Large  as  is  this 
tree,  it  is  far  inferior  in  size  to  that  upon  Mount  Etna,  called 
the  *'  Castagna  de  Cento  Cavalli,"  or  *<  The  Chestnut  tree  of  a 
hundred  horses."  It  was  204  feet  in  girth,  whilst  that  at 
Tortworth  is  not  recorded  to  have  exceeded  60  feet.  Atkyns,. 
historian  of  Gloucestershire,  writing  in  1721,  says  there  is  a 
remarkable  Chestnut  tree  growing  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor-house,  which  tradition  says  was  there  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  In  1721  it  was  19  yards  in  circumference,  and 
seemed  to  be  several  trees  incorporated,  but  this  is  not  the  fact,, 
with  other  young  growing-up.  The  ancient  manor-house  was 
near  the  church.  Mr.  Strutt  (*'  Sylva  Britannica"),  gives  aa 
account  of  this  tree  which  substantially  agrees  with  the^au- 
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thOrities  we  have  quoted,  together  with  an  illustration  which 
we  reproduce,  as  it  conveys  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
tree  at  the  present  day. 

The  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  including  a  waUed  orchard  of 
three  acres,  covers  between  nine  and  ten  acres,  and  is  a  model 
of  good  keeping,  while  the  trees,  both  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
borders,  are  healthy  and  fruitful,  neither  over-luxuriant  on  the 
one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  presenting  those  signs  of  decrepitude 
and  premature  old  age  so  frequently  seen  in  gardens  of  this 
description.  There  are  about  seventy  kinds  of  Apples,  dessert 
and  culinary,  most  of  them  trained  in  a  bush  form,  branching 
at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
their  appearance  and  that  of  the  Pear  trees,  of  which  the 
varieties  grown  are  equally  numerous.  Mr.  Cramb  has  paid 
great  att«[ition  to  the  selection  of  varieties  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  locality,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  any  kind, 
whether  new  or  old,  is  unsatisfactory,  it  has  to  give  place  to 
another.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  hero  a  choice  and 
well-approved  coUeotion.  The  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
other  wall  trees,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  aro  excellently  managed. 
In  the  open  quarters  standard  Plum  trees  aro  also  grown  in 
rows  between  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  whilst  the  borders  by 
the  side  of  the  kitchen  garden  walks  opposite  the  walls  are 
occupied  with  bush  Pears  and  Plums.    On  one  of  the  walls  are 


a  number  of  Mr.  Bivers'  new  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  trial ; 
and  in  connection  with  these  Mr.  Cramb  mentions  that  for 
vears  he  had  been  much  troubled  with  black  fly,  and  that  he 
had  found  Pooley*s  tobacco  powder  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
The  Apricot  wall  has  a  south-west  aspect,  but  owing  to  the 
excessive  rains  from  the  Bristol  Channel  tiie  crop  proved  un- 
satisfactory ;  a  glass  coping  was  then  put  up,  but  the  rosult  was 
no  better,  and  now  a  hun&ed-feet  run  has  been  coverod  yr^  a 
glass  case  6  feet  wide  and  11  feet  high  at  back,  and  a  croi^as 
been  secured,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  others  in  the  future. 

In  the  two  Peach  houses  and  five  vineries  there  aro  splendid 
crops.  Mr.  Cramb  has  worked  Lady  Downers  and  West^s  St. 
Peter's  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and  finds  that  thus 
troated  the  berries  of  the  former  aro  not  so  liable  to  scald 
as  when  the  Vine  ii  on  its  own  roots.  He  has  likewise  simi> 
larly  worked  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  There  aro,  besides, 
two  Fig  houses,  an  orchard  house.  Melon  and  Cucumber  houses, 
a  Pine  stove,  and  several  plant  houses  and  pits  well  filled  and 
carod  for.  Mr.  Cramb's  house,  in  front  of  which  is  a  small 
geometric  flower  garden,  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  small, 
ill-ventilated  dwellings  which  are  still  often  found  squeezed 
into  some  obscuro  comer  of  the  garden,  though  happily  their 
number  is  now  growing  fewer.  It  is  spacious,  with  la^  rooms 
and  plenty  of  them,  and  provided  witili  every  requisite  aooom- 
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modation,  and  an  nnlimited  supply  of  water  both  hard  and  soft. 
We  may  remark  that  an  accurate  meteorological  journal  is  kept 
at  the  gardens,  and  before  closing  this  notice  we  will  simply  add 
tiiat  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Cramb*8  intelligent  oonyerse,  and  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  from  his  long  experience  which  he 
freely  oonmmnicates,  would  alone  repay  for  a  yisit  to  Tortworth. 

STRAWBBBBT  CULTURE. 

It  is  altogether  superfluous  for  Mr.  Peach  to  state  that  he  is 
on  unbeUerer  in  recognised  theories,  when  the  whole  of  the 
paragraphs  preceding  this  statement  plainly  show  that  not 
only  is  he  so,  but  that  he  has  theories  of  his  own  which  are 
totally  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  one's  experience,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
veal  requirements  of  this  useful  plant. 

My  standard  of  excellence  is  a  high  one,  and  I  yery  strongly 
question  if  what  Mr.  Peach  considers  to  be  fine  fruit  would  at 
all  approach  it.  The  statements  to  which  be  takes  exception 
«re  no  mere  theories,  but  are  deduced  from  eonsiderable  ex- 
perience, and  are  therefore  thoroughly  practical,  for  I  follow  no 
beaten  track  if  I  can  find  a  better  one,  and,  like  Mr.  Peach, 
bave  tried  old  Strawberry  beds  side  by  side  with  new  ones, 
always  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit,  but  with  very  few 
really  fine  berries,  and  that  is  why  the  term  paltry  is  applied 
io  it ;  for  when  the  pristine  Tigour  of  a  plant  becomes  so  ex- 
hausted that  its  produce  deteriorates  in  size  if  not  in  quality, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  continue  in  fuU  bearing.  Consider- 
ing that  the  mode  of  culture  requisite  to  prodaee  Strawbenies 
of  the  highest  excellence  is  so  simple,  it  w  surpiisiDg  fw^^mg^ 
that  old  and  exhausted  beds  are  still  so  pwralent,  but  it  is  ftt 
more  extraordinary  that  anyone  should  ba  ioand  to  adToeate 
«uch  a  state  of  things. 

All  Strawberry  plants  make  fresh  growth  fcrniHwHate^  after 
the  fruiting  season,  whether  manure  is  applieci  or  not,  ssid  the 
ripening  of  the  crowns  follows  this  growth  and  does  not  pre- 
«ede  it.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  best  time  to 
apply  manure  must  be  when  growth  is  hi  full  aslfvi^,  and 
by  forking  the  manure  into  &b  mahm  soil  a  sfam  of  rich 


nutriment  is  in  readiness  for  the  young  roots,  whidh  seiaaiqpim 
it  with  avidity,  hence  the  snttomaal  growth  is  so  TigDnms  that 
the  stout  robust  foliage  passes  tltiougih  Ilia  sefwsst  winter  t^ 
most  unscathed.  The  application  oi  *"'*^**g  ai  so  krta  a 
period  of  the  year  as  October  off  NowAsr,  eoates  no  iUr 
mediate  benefit  upon  the  plants,  snd  esB  ssrfv  only  to  euieh 
the  soil  for  a  subsequent  period  of  gnwflu  Lei  both  plana  be 
compared,  and  I  think  conTiotbn  must  follow  that  tiie  period  of 
active  growth  is  the  time  to  9ipply  maaura,  snd  not  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest,  and  I  should  certainly  include  sndi  treatment 
tmder  the  category  of  untimely  cultoze.- 


A  MONUMENT  07  TBEBS. 

A  8KBT0H  of  the  history  of  Thomas  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, recounts  his  love  of  tree-planting,  and  the  fact  of  the 
publication  of  a  book  '*  On  Forest  Trees,*'  composed  mainly  of 
letters  from  his  pen  to  his  grandson.  He  is  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  rural  gentlemen,  in 
the  improvement  of  his  domain,  but  loved  the  pleasure  of  the 
hunt  too  well.  His  wife  took  upon  herself  the  fancy  that  trees 
oould  be  planted  and  made  to  grow,  and  the  author  thus  re- 
eounts  the  way  she  came  to  carry  out  her  will : 

"When  I  came,"  he  says, "  to  live  here  (Tynninghame),  there 
were  not  above  fourteen  acres  set  with  trees.  I  believe  that  it 
was  a  received  notion  that  no  tree  would  grow  here  on  account 
of  tke  sea  air  and  the  north-east  wind ;  so  that  the  rest  of  our 
family,  who  had  lived  here,  either  believed  the  common 
opinion  or  did  not  delight  in  planting.  I  had  no  pleasure  in 
planting,  but  delighted  in  horses  and  dogs  and  the  sports  of 
the  fields ;  but  my  wife  did  what  she  could  to  engage  me  to  it, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  she  asked  leave  to  go  about  it  herself, 
which  she  did,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  some  little  things 
which  were  well  laid  out  and  executed.  These  attracted  my 
notice,  and  the  Earl  of  ICar,  tiie  Marquis  of  Tweedale  and 
others,  admixed  the  beauty  of  the  work  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  lady." 

After  her  ladyship  had  succeeded  in  rearing  several  orna- 
mental clumps,  she  proposed  to  enclose  and  plant  the  moor  of 
Tynninghame,  a  waste  common  of  about  three  hundred  Scotch 
ftcres.  The  Earl  agreed  to  her  making  the  experiment,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  the  moor  was  speedily  covered  with 
a  thriving  plantation,  that  received  the  name  of  Binningwood. 


His  lordship  was  tempted,  by  the  success  of  these  trials,  to 
enter  himself  with  great  eagerness  into  the  plan  of  sheltering 
and  enriching  the  family  estate  by  plantations.  He  nlanted 
several  other  pieces  of  waste  land,  enclosed  and  divided  his 
cultivated  flelda  with  strips  of  wood,  and  even  made  a  tract 
along  the  seashore  called  the  East  Links,  which  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  barren  sand,  productive  of  the  finest  Firs. 

**  And  thus,"  says  Mr.  MoWilliam,  in  his  ingenious  and  use- 
ful **  Essay  on  the  Dry  Bot  and  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,'* 
"  did  her  ladyship,  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  and  benefit  of 
her  lord  and  her  country,  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  sea 
and  the  barren  moor  being  pemieious,  and  of  honeB  and  dogs 
being  the  best  amusement  for  a  nobleman ;  converting  a  dash- 
ing son  of  Ninurod  into  an  industrious  planter,  a  thoughtle« 
spendthrift  into  a  frugal  patriot." 

That  can  go«d  wItm  in  er'iT  itation 

On  man  work  mlririiw  of  rnonnfttkm ; 

And  wwe  mob,  wItm  more  oonunon,  their  hnibmAl  noold  «idBie  It  { 

HoiTOTW  greet  the  meledj,  allTing  wile  om  enre  it. 

And  maeh  their  aid  ie  wanted;  we  hope  tbeifll  nee  it  feiziah. 

While  b«n«n  gronnd,  where  wood  ehonld  be.  i^pean  in  eToy  pedsh. 

— (Horticulturitt) . 

ABALIA  SPINOSA. 

UNiHviTiNa  as  this  tree  assuredly  is  in  winter,  there  are  few 
who  look  upon  it  when  well  dothed  with  foliage  but  are  im- 
pressed with  its  beauty  and  remarkable  appearance.  The  ex- 
traordinary length  of  its  finely-pumated  leaves,  which  are 
produced  in  sufficient  number  to  give  the  tree  a  light,  airy, 
and  yet  graoeful  appearance,  seldom  fails  to  attract  attention ; 
added  to  which  are  fine  heads  of  bloom,  frequently  at  a  time 
when  comparatively  few  trees  present  us  with  such  a  sight. 
The  tree  is  also  very  hardy,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  par- 
tleular  as  to  the  ground  xl  is  planted  in ;  only,  in  consequence 
ci  the  extreme  siae  of  Us  foliage,  shelter  from  the  Idghest 
winds  seems  advisable,  for  we  occasionally  find  branches  broken 
in  summer  from  thi»  eaose,  the  wood  being  very  brittle  and 
the  gfowlk  somewhat  loose  and  straggUng. 

The  tne  would  not  be  much  of  a  favourite  were  it  not  for 
its  magnifioent  foliage.  A  R>ecimen  we  have  been  gn>wing  on  a 
site  not  at  all  favomNl,aBdwhMi  I  have  frequently  measured, 
has  foliage  exceeding  5  feet  in  length  up  the  stalk  and  leaflets 
together,  andupwaxds  of  4f^etin  breadth,  while  the  individual 
Issdlets  are  not  matt  larger  than  those  of  the  common  Ash. 
The  leal-stsm  is  fninished  with  priekles  here  and  there,  which 
tend  to  protect  it,  for,  unlike  those  on  the  woody  stem, 
which  are  tfaisUy  set  and  stand  out  straight  at  right  angles  to 
the  branch  they  an  inaerted  on,  those  on  the  leafstiJk  are 
hooked  iofeonely,  bat  the  latter  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
preaeat  no  Impediinsata  to  the  handling  of  the  leaf  by  anyone 
exercising  of<finaiy  ease.  A  JEdB-grown  leaf  is  generally  ad- 
mired by  an  to  whom  remarkable  fdiage  has  a  charm,  and 
having  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  fronds  of  some  of  our 
largest  Ferns,  it  covers  the  greater  portion  of  a  good-sized 
table  when  spread  out  upon  it.  In  general  contour  it  is  also 
flat,  or  rather  with  a  graceful  bend  in  the  main  leafstalk  only ; 
when  laid  down  upon  a  fiat  surface  its  outlmes  are  seen  at  a 
moment.  The  flower-heads  form  an  irregular  umbel  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  are  also  elegant,  usually  making 
their  appearance  at  the  end  of  August  or  in  September. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  tree  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
some  sheltered  comer,  where  its  foliage  has  a  chance  of  being 
fully  developed.  I  believe  the  tree  will  withstand  any  amount 
of  frost,  but  the  wood  is  brittle,  and  the  merest  twig  as  thick 
as  the  human  thxmib.  2Ls  it  has  but  few  branches,  the  tree 
when  denuded  of  its  foliage  in  autumn  has  not  an  inviting 
appearance ;  in  summer,  however,  it  cannot  fail  to  please.  I 
beUeve  it  is  sometimes  called  Aralia  japonica,  a  name  by-the-by 
occasionally  also  bestowed  on  A.  Sieboldii,  which  bears  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  tree  in  question ;  but  as  they  both 
come  from  Japan,  the  misapplication  of  the  name  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Amongst  deciduous  trees  having  ornamental 
foliage  Aralia  spinesa  may  take  a  prominent  place,  and  where 
a  suitable  position  exists,  the  planter  who  wishes  for  novelty 
cannot  well  find  anything  more  likely  to  fit  his  purpose,  and  I 
heartily  recommend  it.— -J.  Bobsoh. 


PROTECTION  OF  POLLEN. 
Bb.  a.  Esbnxb  reprints  from  the  "Proceedings  of   the 
Medical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Innsbruck"  an  interesting 
memoir  on  this  subject.    Pollen  is  of  two  kinds,  powdery  ttod 
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eoberent.  The  fozmor  kind  is  found  Ahnost  exdnsiyely  in 
those  plukts  whoae  fertilisation  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 
irind«  The  quantity  of  pollen  is  in  these  cases  enonnous ;  the 
anthers  are  frequently  attached  rery  slightly  to  the  end  of 
elongated  filaments,  so  that  the  pollen  is  shaken  out  of  them 
by  the  least  breath  of  wind ;  the  flowers  grow  on  the  most  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  plants,  frequently  appearing  before  the 
leayes,  so  as  to  give  greater  f aoUity  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
pollen,  and  are  not  proyided  with  a  bri^tly-ooloured  ooroUa, 
powerful  scent,  or  nectar,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  insects. 
Plants,  OB  the  other  hand,  whose  pollen  is  coherent,  are  de- 
pendent on  inseet  agency  for  its  dispersion  and  transport  to 
the  stigma.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  in  these  esses 
that  some  means  should  be  prorided  for  its  protection  from 
moisture,  whether  rain  or  dew,  which  would  immediately  de- 
stroy its  efficacy,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  carried  away  by 
insects.  A  yaziety  of  oontriyances  is  aotiuJly  found  in  nature 
for  effecting  this  end,  which  may  be  classified  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

1.  Protection  by  portions  of  the  pistil  or  stamens  tiiemselyes, 
as  in  the  petaloid  stigmas  of  Iris.  2.  By  portions  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla;  this  occurs  in  an  immense  yaziety  of  forms. 
3.  By  sheaths,  bracts,  or  foliage  leayes.  4.  By  periodic  moye- 
ments  of  the  leayes  of  the  perianth,  as  in  the  dosing  of  flowers 
at  night  or  in  rainy  weather.  6.  By  curvature  of  the  axis,  as 
in  those  numerous  flowers  the  opening  of  which  is  always 
turned  towards  the  ground  at  the  period  when  fertilisation  takes 
place.  From  the  examples  adduced  Eemer  draws  the  general 
oondusion  that  the  protection  of  the  pollen  against  tiie  in j  urious 
effect  of  premature  moirture  is  the  more  perfect  the  smaller  the 
number  of  flowers  and  of  poUen  grains  in  the  indiyidual,  the 
greater  their  degree  of  coherence,  and  the  more  exclusiydy  the 
flower  in  fertilised  by  insect  agency.  In  those  plants  where 
the  flowering  extends  oyer  a  cpreat  space  of  time,  where  tiie 
anthers  in  the  same  flower  yary  in  the  period  of  their  dehiscence 
to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pollen,  and  where  the  number  of 
flowers  in  an  inflorescence  is  yery  large,  the  proteetion  of  the 
poUen  against  the  influence  of  the  weather  is  reduced  to  a 
minimnm,  as  in  UmbeUiferas  and  many  species  of  Omciferte 
and  Saxifraga. 

Finally,  Eemer  draws  the  oondusion  that  those  plants  whose 
coherent  pollen  renders  insect  agency  necessary  for  their  fer- 
tilisation can  only  haye  existed  in  yery  recent  geological  periods ; 
and  those  new  spedes  or  yarieties  must  neoessanly  haye  the 
adyantage,  and  tend  to  become  perpetuated,  which  possess 
superior  adyantages,  in  respect  to  the  climate  in  whidi  they 
grow,  for  the  protection  of  their  pollen  from  all  injurious  in- 
flu^nces.  The  plants,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the 
oldest  geological  formations,  are  generally  of  that  dass  which 
do  not  require  insect  agency  for  their  fertilisation. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINaS. 

Thbbi  is  a  yery  long  account  of  the  Fict  Apfls  Ntibssbt, 
ICaida  Yale,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Morning  Post.  The 
Nursery,  it  is  stated,  was  (»riginally  founded  for  Pine  Apple 
culture,  but  gradually  induded  all  lands  of  nurserymen's  and 
florists*  produce.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  who 
are  carrying  out  extensiye  improyements. 

Wb  understand  that  the  Show  of  tbm  Mbtbopoutah 

Flo&al  Sooibtt  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  has  been  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  a  stipulated  contribution  of  £100  towards 
the  expenses  not  being  forthcoming. 

Thx  increased  consumption  of  Fobbion  Potatobs  is 

remarkable.  In  the  last  seyen  months  the  ralue  was  £  1,829,153, 
against  £363,005  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Thx  0BAPB  HAByBST  IK  Fbabob  promiscs  4o  be  un- 
usually fine  this  year.  How  large  a  share  the  yineyaxds  take 
in  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  to  irhaA  an  extent  th^ 
form  the  wealth  of  all  classes,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  8,300,000  yineyard  proprietors  in  the  Bepnblic.  In 
all  the  sunny  land  of  France  tiiere  are  onlyeleyen  departments 
which  do  not  grow  the  Vine ;  twenty  cultiyate  the  Grape  for 
home  consrmiption,  and  fifty-eight  for  export.  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  intended  for  the  wine  presses ;  but  the  best  dessert 
Grapes  also  come  from  France.  The  famous  Ghassdas  of 
Fontainebleau  [Boyal  Muscadine]  are  grown  in  the  two  little 
townsh^NB  of  Thomery  and  Champagne,  both  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fontainebleau.  The  yineyards  there  produce  an 
annual  crop  of  about  2,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  the  capital  con- 
sumes about  800,000  kilogrammes,  while  the  rest  is  exported 


to  England,  Austria,  and  eyen  Buseia.  The  trade  in  Grapes, 
foreign  and  home  grown,  amounts  in  yalne  to  seyeral  milUon 
francs  a-year.  This,  of  course,  does  not  indnde  Grapes  used 
for  wine. — (Olobe.) 

Peach  Cultubb  on  the  Beiawabb  Pbninsula  has  de- 

ydoped  with  such  rapidity  in  fiye  years  that  it  is  unequalled 
in  magnitude  by  any  of  the  fruit  sections  of  the  world.  The 
number  of  Peach  trees  now  on  the  peninsula,  as  gathered  from 
last  reports,  is  5,000,000— representing  fifty  thousand  acres. 
The  yalue  of  land  deyoted  to  Peach  orchards  ayerages  #50  per 
acre,  and  the  ayerage  annual  income  does  not  exceed  950,  al- 
though in  many  cases  #200  or  9800  per  acre  are  realised. 
Estimates  from  most  reliable  sources  indicate  that  the  Peach 
crop  of  1873  will  be  about  2,500,000  baskets ;  half  of  the  trees 
of  Delaware,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State,  haye  had  their 
buds  entirely  killed  the  past  winter.  Were  the  entire  number 
of  trees  on  the  peninsula  to  bear  a  full  orop  once,  it  would  be 
fairly  enormous.  We  sincerely  hope  these  enthudastic  Peadi- 
growers  may  haye  a  most  abimdant  crop,  and  then,  after  it  is 
all  oyer,  sit  down  and  reflect :  Does  Peach  culture  pay  when 
eyerybody  is  going  into  it?  We  haye  felt  so  for  seye«il  years» 
that  too  many  trees  were  being  planted,  and  Peach-growing  for 
the  next  fiye  years  would  not  be  eyen  as  profitable  as  deyoting 
the  same  ground  to  Potatoes.  The  Peach  crop  also  effectually 
spoils  the  sale  of  other  fruits  which  ripen  at  the  same  time — 
so  much  so  that  growers  of  other  fruits  often  wish  there 
neyer  was  a  Peach.  It  seems  as  if  the  Peach-growers  did  not 
make  much  money  thamsdyes,  and  did  not  allow  others  to 
make  any  also.  Peach  oulture  in  Delaiware  is  efleetoally  oyer- 
done. — {American  HorticuUuritt,) 

A  GsBUAK  florist,  in  a  high  state  of  irritation,  rdated 

his  troubles  in  this  way.  He  said : — ^*  1  haye  so  much  drouhlo 
not  de  ladies,  yen  dey  come  to  buy  mine  rose  dey  yants  him 
hardy,  dey  yants  doubles,  dey  yants  htm  fragrand,  they  yaots 
him  nice  golour,  dey  yants  him  abery  dings  in  yocl  rose.  I 
hopes  I  am  not  y«t  you  calls  yon  uncallant  man,  but  I  haye 
somedimes  to  say  to  dat  ladies,  Madame,  I  neyer  often  see  the 
ladies  dat  yas  beautiful,  dat  yas  rich,  dat  yas  good  temper,  dat 
yas  youngs,  dat  yas  deyer,  dat  yas  perfection  in  one  ladies.  I 
see  her  much  not  1" 

Akbbxoan  newspapers  haye  been  discussing  the  question. 

Which  of  the  earth's  products  em^oloys  the  greatest  amount  of 
capital?    The  New  York  Journal  of  Oommeree  thinks  the  in- 
quiiy  may  be  limited  to  three  products — hay,  eotton,  and  tea. 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  not  admitting  this  limitation,  main* 
tains  that  if  it  be  just,  hay,  or  rather  grass,  is  the  most  im- 
portant product.     Cotton  and  tea  are  grown  only  in  a  few 
countries,  but  grass  is  uniyersd.    According  to  the  census^ 
the  ydue  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1870  was,  in 
round  numbers,  99,263,000,000;  of  the  liye  stock  on  faims» 
91,525,000,000;  of  farm  implements,  9337,000,000 ;  the  year's 
wages,  9810,000,000 ;   making  in  aU  911,485,000,000  capital 
employed  in  agriculture.    Now,  how  much  ot  this  is  deyoted  to 
the  grass  crop  ?    The  hay  crop  of  1870  is  reported  at  oyer 
twenty-seyen  million  tons ;  and  this,  at  half  the  selling  price 
in  the  large  dtiss,  would  be  worth  more  than  four  hundrecl 
million  dollars,  a  far  greater  sum  than  the  aggregate  home 
yalue  of  the  cotton  or  any  other  crop.    But  a  large  portion  of 
the  grass  crop  is  used  on  the  ground.    Liye  stock  of  the  yalue 
of  ahoye  1500  million  dollars  were  fed  from  it  in  that  year» 
and,  ayeraging  their  liyes  at  fiye  yean,' we  haye  one-fifth  of 
that  sum  as  representing  the  grass  fed  to  them  in  the  year; 
the  ydue  of  the  animals  slaughtered  for  food  in  the  year  was 
four  hundred  million  dollars ;  the  butter  crop  of  1870  was  oyer 
five  hundred    million  pounds,  which   at  twenty-fiye   cents 
amounted  to  128  million  dollars ;  235  million  gallons  of  milk» 
at  only  ten  cents  a  gallon,  add  twenty-fiye  million  dollars  to 
tiie  ydue  of  the  grass  crop ;  one  hundred  million  pounds  of 
wool,  at  twen^-fiye   oents,  add  twenty-fiye  million  dollars 
more ;  and  fifty-three  million  pounds  of  cheese,  at  ten  eents» 
oyer  fiye  million  dollars  more.    We  haye  thus  a  grand  totd  of 
nearly  1300  million  dollars  for  the  hay  crop  and  the  products 
of  grass  consumed  on  the  ground  in  16^0.    But,  as  the  animals 
producing  the  meat,  butter,  milk;  cheese,  and  wool  consumed 
other  food  besides  grass  and  hay,  the  entire  ydue  of  the 
"com*'   and  oats  crop  of  1670,  estimated  at  270  mUliQa 
dollars,  is  deducted;  and  this  leayes  one  thousand  million 
dollars  to  be  credited  to  the  hay  and  grass  in  that  year,  in 
which   the    reported  aggregate   of   all  farm   products   was 
92,467,538,658,  this  last  sum  being  probably  too  high,  as  it 
includes  additions  to  stock,  '*  betterments,"  &c.    According 
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.to  thlB  estimate  the  yalne  of  the  grass  orop  was  two-fifths  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  farm  prodnots.  It  is  inferred  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  capital  inyested  in  agricnltiiral  porsoits  was  de- 
voted to  the  grass  orop.  The  Ledger  says,  **  If  any  other  of 
the  earth's  products  can  make  a  better  show  we  do  not  know 
where  to  find  it." 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

TrrCBBV  QABDBir. 

At  the  earliest  onportonity  earth-up  the  Brocoolis,  SaTO^, 
and  all  other  crops  that  require  it.  Bemoye  Peas  that  are  mil- 
dewed immediately  they  are  done  with.  Destroy  caterpillars 
that  infest  the  Brassioa  tribe  before  they  do  much  mischief. 
Gut  down  the  flower  stems  of  ArtichokeSf  and  remove  the  dead 
leaves  from  the  old  plantations.  Those  made  last  season  will 
probably  now  produce  a  few  heads.  Continue  to  plant-out 
Cabbagea  for  Coleworts  at  everv  favourable  opportunity.  Prick- 
out  the  young  plants  intended  for  the  main  spring  crop.  The 
<Jucumher$  intended  for  house  culture  should  now  be  potted 
into  their  fruiting-pots :  the  soil  for  the  purpose  should  be  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  leaf  mould.  A 
^od  drainage  should  be  given,  the  health  of  the  plants  depend- 
mg  in  a  great  measure  on  this  point.  Allow  one  or  two  snoots 
to  grow  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  house  before  being  stopped. 
Give  Kidrysy  Beans  an  abundant  Bupply  of  water  when  they  are 
in  bloom  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  not,  or  most  of  it  will  drop 


off  prematurely.    Plant-out  tne  thinmngs  of  Leek$  from  the 
seed-bed  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable.    This  is  a  very 
useful  cuUnaiT  vegetable  during  the  winter,  particularly  n 
soup  is  made  forjhe  poor  during  an  inclement  season.    We 


kvery 
r  where 

„- , J  have 

lately  seen  the  Tripoli  Onion  ox  an  amazing  size  from  a  sowing 
last  autumn ;  it  has  done  better  than  any  other  sort,  of  which 
there  were  several  sown  and  planted-out  at  the  same  time.  We, 
therefore,  stroncdy  recommend  it  to  be  sown  immediately.  The 
last  sowing  of  Tumvps  for  the  season  should  be  sown ;  as  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  the  purpose,  thin  the  advancing  crops. 
Keep  the  VegetdbU  Marrow  plants  well  supplied  with  water 
during  dry  weather ;  cover  the  ground  about  them  with  short 
grass,  or  htter  of  any  kind  if  that  cannot  be  procured. 

raUIT  QABDEN. 

Proceed  with  making  fresh  plantations  of  Strawberries,  choos- 
ing well-rooted  runners  or  such  as  have  been  taken  up  and 
pncked-out  in  beds  previousljr.  It  matters  little  whether  they 
have  been  planted  in  beds  or  in  rows,  provided  the  plants  have 
a  sufficiency  of  room.  The  ground  should  be  well  txenched  and 
manured,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  nature  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gritty  matter  will  be  of  advantage  in 
keeping  the  ground  <^n,  as  no  spade  ought  to  be  inserted  among 
them  until  tney  are  finally  dug  down.  For  general  purposes  no 
sorts  are  preferable  to  Keens'  and  the  Elton  Pine,  and  by  plant- 
ing on  different  aspects  they  will  furnish  a  very  early  ana  a  very 
late  supplv.  Some  of  the  new  sorts  I  have  not  seen,  and  of 
others,  such  as  Myatt's  British  Queen,  I  as  well  as  others  have  a 
spurious  kind.  Other  sorts  that  I  have  under  my  notice  are  not 
comparable  to  the  above  two  sorts  when  both  flavour  and  pro- 
ductiveness are  taken  into  consideration.  Bows  of  beds  intended 
to  produce  next  season  should  have  their  runners  removed  and 
the  plants  thinned-out,  that  the  buds  left  may  be  fully  matured. 
By  adopting  the  latter  practice  and  surface-manuring,  one  plant- 
ing will  produce  plentilully  for  a  series  of  years :  though  this  is 
not  generally  desirable,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  rotation 
of  cropping.  As  Peaches  and  Nectarines  now  begin  to  ripen,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  fix  nets  or  mats  to  catch  the  falling  fruit. 
A  double  row  of  stakes  8  feet  long  should  be  driven  into  the 
ground  1  foot  at  about  8  feet  apart,  one  row  close  to  the  wall, 
and  the  other  about  %  feet  from  it.  To  the  tops  of  the  stakes 
should  be  tied  lightly  the  nets  or  mats,  so  loosely  as  to  form  an 
open  bag ;  in  this  may  be  laid  a  little  hay,  straw,  moss,  or  any 
other  soft  material.  It  must  be  supposed  that  I  advise  this 
plan  to  save  gatheriue.  The  fruit  is  at  all  times  best  eathered 
by  the  hand,  out  by  the  strictest  attention  some  will  fall,  and  if 
no  means  be  used  to  catch  it,  it  will  be  inevitably  bruised  and 
spoiled.    Ghkther  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  ripen. 

rLOWBB  OABDXN. 

Before  the  propagation  of  plants  for  turning-out  is  proceeded 
with  to  any  material  extent,  it  is  as  well  that  a  proper  arrange- 
ment be  made  as  to  what  number  of  plants  are  required 
another  season.  To  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  garden,  especially 
if  planted  on  the  ooupmg  system,  requires  some  considerable 
skill  and  forethought  to  vary^e  scene  in  each  successive  year, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  arrangement  becoming  monotonous.  Thus, 
if  warm  colours  prevail  to  any  material  extent  this  season,  it 
would  be  as  weU  to  introduce  a  majority  of  cold  colours  next 
season,  and  to  edge  each  bed  of  the  latter  with  its  complementary 
warm  colour ;  indeed,  the  system  of  edging  beds  with  contrast- 
ing colours  imparts  highly  interesting  features  to  the  flower 
garden,  and  more  especially  to  such  beds  as  may  be  distributed 
over  the  lawn  without  any  methodical  arrangement.    For  th^e 


reasons  no  plants  are  so  well  adapted  as  those  which  have 
variegated  foliage,  and  for  that  reason  a  large  stock  of  Pelar- 
goniums should  be  provided.  The  best  of  these  is  Manxes'! 
Variegated,  the  common  and  Golden-variegated,  and  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  variegated  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  The 
Bose-scented  variegated  is  an  interestingvariety,  as  is  also  a  very 
small-leaved  variety  called  Dandy.  This  variety  makes  the 
neatest  edging  for  a  small  bed  of  any  plant  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Of  the  Oak-leaved  kinds,  Moore's  Victory  is  very  neat. 
Bollisson's  Unique  also  makes  a  fine  bed,  and  the  old  Fair 
Ellen  is  not  without  interest.  Attend  particularly  to  the  re- 
gulating of  over-growths,  especially  in  Petunias  and  strong- 
growing  Verbenas.  Keep  them  weU  cut-in,  so  as  to  form  neat 
beds,  and  yet  do  not  let  there  be  any  appearance  of  their  having 
been  cut.  Mow,  sweep,  roll,  and  keep  all  neat  and  clean,  ana 
if  there  be  any  wormcasts  on  the  walks,  water  them  with  lime 
water. 

OBEXNHOUSX  hXH  COHSSBVA.TOBT. 

Pelargoniums  that  have  been  struck  from  cuttLo^  early  last 
March,  and  planted  in  the  reserve  garden  early  in  June,  snould 
now  be  fine  plants  for  flowering  late  in  the  autumn.  Their  first 
attempt  at  blooming  in  the  open  air  has  been  checked,  of 
course,  and  now,  as  their  second  flowering-buds  are  well  formed, 
they  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and  repotted.  Some  people 
commit  a  great  error  at  this  stage  in  puttiog  such  plants  into 
heat  at  once.  This  should  never  oe  done.  Tne  grand  point  is 
to  keep  the  leaves  as  free  from  excitement  as  possible  until  the 
roots  get  hold  of  the  new  soil.  A  cool  close  frame  covered  with 
canvas  is  the  best  place  for  them.  Chrysanthemums  and  all 
other  phmts  that  are  planted  out  for  a  summer's  ffrowth— a  very 
excellent  plan,  should  be  treated  in  this  way,  ana  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  too  late.  Keep  the  conservatory 
dry  from  this  time,  and  uttle  air  is  required,  except  for  keeping 
down  Sim  heat  now  that  the  growth  of  most  plants  is  nearly 
over. 

PITS  AHD  r&AMSS. 

There  are  many  of  the  new  Verbenas  that  will  force  admir- 
ably through  the  winter  with  little  heat ;  this  is  the  time  to  get 
a  supply  for  this  purpose.  The  new  Veronica  speciosa  forces 
well  for  early  sprmg,  and  although  nearly  a  haray  plant,  will 
stand  as  much  heat  as  an  Ixora.  The  old  Luculia  is  as  much 
sought  after  as  if  it  were  a  plant  of  recent  introduction,  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  a  long-liver  under  cultivation.  It  flowers  freely  in 
loam,  but  for  pot  cultivation,  and  in  the  hands  of  beginners, 
hardly  any  loam  should  be  used ;  equal  quantities  of  peat,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand  will  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  years. — 

W.KXANX. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Thx  season  so  far  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  for  out-of- 
doors  work,  still  in  many  places  work  is  not  in  a  forward  state. 
Tins  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  work  could 
not  be  brought  up  in  the  sprinff  owing  to  bad  weather  and  the 
wet  condition  of  the  ground,  ana  when  work  falls  in  arrear  early 
in  the  season  there  is  littie  chance  of  bringing  it  up  again. 
Whenever  work  faUs  behind,  and  things  in  the  guden  are  not  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  the  wise  gardener  will  make  a  strenuous 
effort  to  get  everything  in  proper  order,  instead  of  grumbling  at 
every  difficulty  that  comes  in  the  way.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  grumblers  are  seldom  good  at  anything  else,  and  young 
gardeners  sometimes  require  to  be  reminded  that  if  a  littie 
pressure  requires  to  be  put  on  in  the  summer  months,  there  are 
also  times  in  winter  when  days  are  short  and  thin^  seldom 
require  to  be  done  in  a  hurried  manner ;  also  that  it  is  for  their 
credit  as  well  as  that  of  the  head  gardener  that  everything 
should  be  kept  in  the  best  order. 

rsuzT  AND  xrrcHifiif  qabdin. 

We  have  been  preparing  eround  for  sowing  Onions.  It  is 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  and  wUl  be  in  good  condition  to 
receive  the  seeds  the  first  or  second  week  of  September.  We 
mix  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  Cauliflower  seeds,  tne  plants  from 
which  are  planted  out  in  hand-lights  early  in  October. 

We  have  been  earthing-up  Celery  plants,  and  with  us  this  is 
a  matter  requiring  much  care,  as  this  useful  vegetable  keeps 
very  badly  in  our  soil.  We  tried  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  think- 
ing it  would  preserve  the  plants  better,  but  this  was  worse — 
the  rows  where  the  fibre  was  used  containing  the  smallest 
number  of  sound  plants.  After  clearing  away  the  small  offsets 
round  the  bases  of  the  plants  a  strip  of  hast  was  used  to  tie  the 
leaves  together  at  the  top,  and  some  dry  soil  placed  round  the 
stem  wiui  the  hand,  takmg  care  that  none  of  it  rolled  into  the 
centre  of  the  plant. 

We  have  gathered  the  early  Apples— such  sorts  as  Irish 
Peach,  Devonshire  Quarrenden.  £arly  Harvest,  and  Kerry 
Pippin.  Bed  Astrachan  and  Early  Margaret  are  now  over.  We 
are  using  two  sorts  of  Pears  from  our  young  pyramids— viz.. 
Jargonelle  and  Beurr6  Oiffard.  The  first  is  well  known  as  not 
only  one  of  the  best  fiavoured  early  Pears,  but  the  most  certain 
bearer.    The  latter  is  not  so  well  known;  it  is,  nevwtheless,  a 
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-very  fine  variety.  It  is  later  by  a  week  fhan  Jargonelle ;  itbearft 
freely  on  the  Qoinoe ;  the  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Jar- 
^neile^  more  rounded,  and  though  not  ^nite  so  highly  flavonred, 
it  is  qmte  distinct  in  this  respect,  and  is  a  good  sort  for  small 
gardens,  not  being  a  robust  erower. 

Many  of  the  pyramid  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  require  to 
have  the  young  wood  thinned  and  cut  back.  We  shi^  do  this 
at  our  earnest  convenience. 

We  have  just  finished  planting  out  the  Strawberry  plants. 
It  is  late,  but  they  were  sorts  that  we  could  not  get  runners 
from  earlier  in  the  season,  being  seedlings  and  new  varieties. 
We  like  to  have  them  planted  out  by  the  second  week  in  August 
At  the  latest.  The  earliest-planted  sorts  have  had  the  runners 
cut  from  them,  and  are  growing  freely. 

OBCHARD  HOUSB. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  labours  here.  Most  of 
the  fruit  are  approaching  ripeness;  much  has  been  gathered, 
and  some  of  the  latest  sorts,  such  as  Lady  Palmerston  and  Sal- 
way  Peaches  and  Victoria  Nectarines,  are  quite  green  and  hard. 
BeUegarde  Peach  is  just  in ;  Yiolette  H&tive  is  idso  in.  This  is 
certamly  distinct  from  Bellegarde,  being  paler  in  colour,  but  in 
respect  to  quality  one  is  as  good  as  the  otner,  and  at  the  season 
when  they  ripen  no  other  Peach  that  I  know  can  equal  them. 
We  have  also  picked  the  American  Peach  Exquisite ;  this  is  the 
beet  yellow-fleshed  Peach  of  its  season,  but  is  a  shy  bearer,  and 
will  cause  disappointment  if  the  blossoms  are  not  set  by  using 
a  camel-hair  brush  or  shaking  the  trees  twice  a-day  when  in 
flower. 

As  the  fruit  is  cleared  off  the  pot  trees,  those  requiring  re- 
potting are  attended  to  at  once.  The  sooner  the  trees  can  be 
repotted  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  better  certainty  of  a 
crop  the  following  season.  The  potting  should  be  performed  in 
a  careful  manner,  and  the  pots  used  should  only  be  a  size  larger 
than  those  employed  for  the  previous  potting.  The  roots  are  con- 
siderably reduced,  so  that  the  trees  have  a  tendency  to  flag,  and 
would  both  do  so  and  shed  their  leaves  if  they  were  not  attended 
to  by  being  syringed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

VLOWEB  OABDBlf. 

We  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  department.  The 
flower  beds  and  borders  had  become  considerably  crowded,  and 
the  "  ribbons  "  had  grown  into  each  other.  The  shoots  out  of 
place  have  been  cut  away,  dead  and  decaying  flower  trusses 
Lave  been  removed,  and  everything  made  as  tidy  as  possible. 
The  flower  beds  are  often  neglected  at  this  season,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  keen  them  as  neat  as  possible,  and  remove  decayed 
flowers  and  leaves  periodically. 

Bedding  PlanU.—We  have  put  in  all  our  cuttings  of  Pelar- 
ffoniums ;  it  is  rather  late  for  the  more  tender  sorts,  such  as 
uie  Golden  Variegated  and  Golden  Tricolors,  so  instead  of 
placing  the  boxes  out  of  doors,  as  was  done  with  tiie  green-leaved 
sorts,  we  placed  them  in  a  small  airy  house  by  themselves, 
where  the  cuttings  will  strike  root  more  readily.  We  shall  not 
put  in  cuttings  <»  Verbenas,  Aseratums,  or  any  similar  plants 
until  the  second  or  third  week  of  September.  Centauxea  candi- 
^fisaima  we  have  put  in,  one  or  two  cuttings  in  60-Bized  pots,  and 
the  pots  were  placed  in  cold  frames  where  the  lights  can  be  kept 
rather  dose  for  a  few  days,  and  the  cuttings  be  shaded  from  brignt 
sunshine.  We  seldom  lose  any  cuttings,  treating  them  in  this 
way. 

We  have  sown  some  Hollyhock  seeds  to  produce  flowering 
plants  next  year.  We  save  our  own  seeds  from  the  best  sorts, 
and  the  batch  of  seedliiigs  which  we  flower  every  year  are  much 
admired.  Verv  few  ol  them  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  the 
parents,  and  they  are  not  so  much  trouble  as  propagating 
named  sorts  from  cuttings.  The  young  plants  are  grown  in 
boxes  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter,  or  they  may  be 
pricked  out  in  the  open  groimd  and  covered  with  hand-lightis  or 
a  glass  frame. 

Loheluu. — Saved  seeds  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  sowed  in 
ahallow  pans  or  boxes.  To  have  an  early  and  good  display  of 
this  useful  little  bedding  plant  the  seeds  should  be  sown  at 
<once,  and  when  the  plants  are  old  enough  to  handle  prick  them 
out  in  boxes  about  an  inch  apart.  It  is  best  to  mark  one  or  two 
of  the  best  plants  and  those  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  grown,  and  save  the  seeds  wholly  from  them; 
by  these  means  a  selected  and  improved  strain  is  obtained. 

Last  niffht,  Sunday,  we  had  a  terrific  thunderstorm;  the 
flashes  of  lightning  were  incessant,  and  the  rain  for  more  than 
an  hour  fell  in  torrents.  The  rain  was  gstiged  this  morning,  and 
1.20  inch  was  found  in  the  receiver.  The  atmosphere  is  close 
and  hazy  to-day.  I  hope  it  will  not  affect  the  Potatoes;  no 
diseased  ones  have  been  found  as  yet  in  our  neighbourhood.— 

J.  DOUGI^AS.  

TRADE  OATALOGUES  BEGEIVED. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Hi^hgate,  London,  N.— J3u26  Catalogue, 
Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  43  and  46,  Corporation  Street,  Man- 
chester.— Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  French  Flowering 
Bulbs, 


Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
S.E.,  and  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.— Dascrip^iv^ 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Boots, 

H.  OanneU,  Station  Bead,  Woolwich.— ilu^umn  Catalogue  of 
FloTitts'  Flowers,  Bedding  JPlants,  do.,  for  1878. 

Alfred  Legerton,  6,  Aldgate,  London,  l^.-^Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  and  other  Flower  Boots, 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Gross,  London,  N.— JBuZ5  Catalogue. 

H.  Curtis  &  Co.,  Devon  Bosery,  Toxquaj,— Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Selected  Boses,  dc,  1873-74. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nursery,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  London,  N. — General  Bulb  Catalogue — Catalogue  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Boses,  dc, 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— Ca^a- 
logue  of  Dutch  Flower  Boots,  dtc, — Catalogue  of  Select  BoseSy  Sc. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Boots,  Plants,  Seeds,  dc, 

John  Matthews,  Boyal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. — IHus- 
trated  Catalogue  of  Pottery,  dc, 

Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company  (Limited),  1,  G-eorge  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Southwark  Street,  London,  SJE!. — 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Boots,  dc, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Coontzy  Gentieman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
commanioations  should  therefore  be  addresseid  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

We  alBo  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
game  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  snbjeets,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (J.  W,  O.-^knnaebf  **  BillUh  Plants  "iB%ywj  hig^-vAoeA  book. 
We  do  not  koow  wh«re  roa  oan  obtain  a  eopy.  {B,  T,  (7.).—"  Flans  of  Flower 
Oaidenfl,  fto."  maj  be  bad  port  free  for  69. 4d.,  and  **  Banders  on  the  Vine  " 
for  69.  Id. 

PiBis  NuBSSBiss  {Q,  Bodm).— Gall  on  Messrs.  Yllmorin,  Andrieoz,  and 
Co.,  Qoai  de  la  Mfigisserie,  and  thoy  will  gire  yon  intvodnotions. 

FBUiT-ratKB  BniOTATZNO  (OU  Attdfotiber,  JB.  B,  JIoiMtf).— In  reply  to 
yonr  qneiy  as  to  the  old  gardener  being  rewarded  by  publishing  bis  mode  of 
treatment  in  a  pamphlet,  we  re|dy,  as  did  onr  neighbonr  *'  Pnndh,"  on  an 
equally  preoazions  proposal—**  Dan't."  If  his  mode  is  written  and  sent  to  us 
we  will  write  to  him  or  to  you,  and  state  truthfully  whether  we  think  it  novel, 
or,  if  worth  publishing,  what  we  would  giTe  fbr  the  liS.  to  publish  in  this 
JoomaL  If  we  thought  depwMiiatingly  of  it  we  would  return  the  MS.,  and 
we  need  not  add  we  hope,  thon^  we  do,  that  we  shonld  not  make  any  use  of 
the  oommunioatlon.  A  pamphlet  is  too  low<prieed  to  pay  for  adTertising, 
and  without  adTertising  there  would  be  no  sale. 

Obvhalotub  roLiJcui.ABiB  {An  Old  5Mftferi6«r).~It  is  a  greenhouse  plant, 
therefore  may  be  exhibited  in  a  class  for  greenhouse  plants. 

TuBBBS  ox  Potato  Stxxb  (IF.  IF.).— Th«y  often  are  so  produced.  The 
eause,  probably,  is  the  Uossoming,  or  produotion  of  tubers  by  the  roots,  being 
oheoked. 

Tdcb  roB  TBAxaPLAMTnia  Bosbs  (O.  IF.).— The  third  or  last  week  in 
Ootober  is  to  be  preferred,  but  they  may  be  remoTed  earlier  if  the  roots  are 
dug-up  with  oaxe,  if  kept  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  the  shoots  not  too  much 
shortoied. 

Swim soiiiA  BBBDLnro  (Flora).— We  see  no  dUEersnee  from  the  parent 


PxAS  (JE.  /.,  l^tMoIn).— We  eannot  undertake  to  name  Peas  from  the  pod 


AsPBCT  TOB  Gbbbxhousb  ( JT.  5.).— The  bert  aspeet  for  a  greenhouse  is 
sdhth;  the  wall  against  whioh  it  is  placed  and  foiming  its  back  must  have 
the  ends  eart  and  wert.  An  east  or  wert  aspect  would  do  for  plants,  but  the 
gonth  is  far  preferable,  and  as  you  hare  Tines  in  view,  indispensable. 

PBOPAOATHrO  ALTSSUX  TABnaATUK,  Oazakia  sflxudbrs,  Aim  Aox- 
BATUM  Mlpha).— All  are  propagated  I7  outtings,  whioh  should  be  taken  off 
now.  Select  short  rtubby  sLoiots  of  young  growth  2 or  Sinehes  long,  out 
them  below  the  lowest  Joint,  and  insert  them  about  an  inch  apart  in  pans  or 
pots.  The  leayee  should  be  remored  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting  for 
about  two-thirds  their  length,  that  is,  the  depth  thqr  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
BoiL  The  pots  or  pans  may  be  prepared  for  the  outtings  as  foUows :— im 
them  a  quarter  their  depUi  witn  orainage,  orer  that  place  an  inch-layer 
of  the  sifungs  of  two  parts  fibrous  light  loam,  and  one  pert  leaf  soil,  and  to 
the  sifted  soil  add  a  fourth  of  sand;  mix  and  fill  rather  firmly  to  within 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  rim.  Oorer  with  half  an  inch  thick  of  silyer 
sand,  water  gently.  \vdA  stand  on  one  side  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
inserting  the  outtings.  After  insertion  water  gently,  and  when  diy  place 
in  a  enframe  on  aa^ee,  and  keep  close  and  shaded  from  sun.  Thoy  will  root 
slowly  but  sundj.  After  the  beginning  of  September  they  wiU  need  to  be 
placed  in  a  mild,  sweet  hotbed,  but  from  August  up  to  September,  and  even 
the  early  part  of  the  latter  month,  they  root  well  in  a  cold  frame,  and  are  the 
etnrdieet  j^buits.    Thoy  may  be  struck  up  to  the  middle  of  Ootober  in  heat. 

Hotbed  xx  OBXXXHonBB  {fine  ifnxiottt).— It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great 
help  to  the  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  in  spring  to  give  them  the  benedat  of 
a  hotbed  after  potting.    It  would  enoooxage  free  rooting  and  the  brealdng. 
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bat  we  ihoiiUl  only  pkoe  Hwm  In  heat  lor  a  ilzne,  and  wltlidnw  the  pots 
from  K  ■■  tbej  adTsnoe.  If  70a  pot  in  the  ten  in  Febnuiy,  plonge  the  pate 
in  it  eerlj  in  Maroh.  We  ehenld,  after  getting  the  plants  rooted  in  their  final 
poto,  giadaally  withdraw  them  in  Mej,  and  eo  that  tlMy  floigfatnot  esperienoe 
aeheck.  In  winter  it  would  not  be  o<  anr  benefit  to  the  pUnte  to  hare  them 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  wann  tan,  though  it  wonld  not  injoce  the  Tcieoloraad 
other  PelaivonlnmB,  only  keep  the  boU  no  more  than  moieL  The  Faeheias 
woold  be  wone  of  bottom  heat  in  winter.  The  pote  should  not  be  so^k  in 
the  tan  more  than  a  quarter  their  deptti,  when  it  ie  60°  at  1  foot  deep,  half 
when  tt  ie7(P,  and  IUI7  when  it  is  «<"  to7(F.  It  ii  benefleial  to  Pelax^o- 
ninme  in  winter  to  be  neer  the  glass  at  all  tlnMS,bat  they  should  be  sheltered 
from  poweifnl  sun* 

PoLTPODira  Ttijjaou  AMB  HocLT  FsBV  OnLTvu  (FUia;)^'The  first- 
nsmed  we  do  not  know.  The  HoUy  Fern  (Polystiohnm  Lonohitis)  is  difilenlt 
of  eoltiTation,  and  doee  not  tluive  well  under  artifldal  treatment.  It  is  a  rock 
Fern,  and  ■■  suoh  should  have  at  least  one-third  of  freestone  mixed  with  equal 
proportions  of  sendy  peat  and  yellow  loam,  the  freestone  in  pieoes  from  the 
■Lse  of  a  pea  to  thit  of  a  walnut.  Qood  drainage  should  be  giren,  and  the 
plant  plaoBd  rather  high  in  the  centre  of  a  j^t,  end  supported  with  pieoee  of 
freestone.  Water  freely  when  growing,  keeping  moiat  at  all  times,  and  place 
it  in  an  aixy  plaee,  shielded  from  bright  sun,  or  a  sheltered  position  on  rock- 
work  out-doors.   It  is  found  to  do  best  in  damp  but  slightly  elevated  aitaations. 

CucuMBSBs  NOT  FRUimio  (O.  M.  IT.)*— Wc  azc  not  able  to  account  for  the 
niants  not  showixig  fruit  as  much  as  those  of  your  neighbour,  but  there  most 
DC  something  difjrarent  either  in  the  temperature,  soil,  or  treatment.  Thi6 
preparation  of  the  bortor  seems  xight.yso  the  temperature  (66'>to  70"  at  night, 
70°  to  76°  by  day  without  sun,  80°  to  M<*  with  sun  and  abundance  of  air),  and 
we  can  only  conclude  70U  do  not  stop  the  shoots  so  as  to  induce  fresh  or  bear* 
ing  shoots.  Stop  when  the  shoots  rsach  the  wires.  If  Uie  shoots  resulting  from 
the  stopping  do  not  show  fruit  before  the  sixth  joint  stop  them,  and  so  on  at 
erexy  smh  joint,  or  a  joint  b«yond  the  fruit 

Tebatrux  moBux  Soil  (H.  JSr.).—^It  requires  deepiioh  loam  enriched  with 
leaf  soil,  and  to  be  moist  and  slightly  shaded  from  sun. 

KxxrxKa  Yeoitislb  Masbows  (S.  IT.).— We  do  not  think  they  can  be 
■o  kept  that  bi  winter  they  may  be  eaten  as  fresh  T^gataUes.  If  there  is 
goeh  a  method  we  ahould  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Tabious  (P.  T.  A).— The  Bibston  Pippin  Ap|de  tree  win  not  need  any 
mora  pmning  than  that  you  have  given  it--Tii.,  thinning-out  the  centre;  all 
you  require  is  to  keep  the  branches  from  being  too  much  crowded.  The  roots 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with;  and  if  vigoroas  do  not  manure,  but  if  weak 
top-dress  with  manure.  Ton  magr  Jneiessc  your  stock  by  grafting  next 
March  osi  the  Grab  stock  if  for  standards,  or  the  Paradise  if  for  dwaxfs.  The 
stocks  may  be  had  of  a  size  fit  for  grafting  of  moet  nurserymen.  The  Bzlar 
rtocks  you  haTc  budded  should  remain  where  they  are  another  year,  and  then 
in  NoTcmber  twelyemonths  plant  them  in  thair  pecmanent  poeitions,  or  jou 
may  moTC  them  duiing  the  coming  Movember*  only  they  will  be  poor  the  first 
season.  The  ground  sliould  be  trenched,  and  a  liberal  dreesiiiiB;  of  manure 
applied.  We  sliould  take  out  the  soil  from  thedrolee  twospits  de^ ;  take  the 
bottom  spit  away,Bnd  mix  with  the  other  some  strong  toxljr  loam  and  a  qaarter 
of  leaf  soil,  and  weUrsotted  manure  and  lefase,  mixing  and  wtnmiiM  to  the 
hole,  nustag  it  about  0  inefaee  above  the  ennounding  ground  to  allow  lor 
■ettUng.  The  flower  stems  of  the  Picoteee  should  be  eut  down  after  flowering 
dose  to  the  growth  at  the  root,  just  above  the  young  shoots.  The  distance  from 
the  stem  at  which  to  out  off  the  roote  in  root-pruning  trees  depends  on  the  age 
and  sixe  of  the  trees.  If  they  are  old  and  hagB  thi^j  should  have  a  space  of 
4  to  6  feet  left  undistnibed,  calmihtfing  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  On  km 
walls  and  young  iseee  fl  feet  from  tiie  stem  is  a  suitable  distance.  Tour  ftmit 
teees  on  a  stiff  day  win  need  bat  little  manure.  We  shoold  add  to  it  aa 
much  of  the  bomt  earth,  old  lime  rubbish,  and  fsfnse  as  yon  can  snare, 
diffiingit  into  the  aoD,  but  not  disturbing  theroota.  It  is  not  desiralile  to 
ent  away  the  roots  of  Qoosebetiji  or  Gunant  bnehes,  bat  it  is  well  to  remoea 
the  soU  2  leet  from  the  stem  aU  round  to  the  roote,  not  distttrbing  them,  and 
after  a fortai^tls  axpofmafltt-in  with  manuie,plaMng  aUttlefraeh  soUon 
thenots.  i^cots  snd  Plums,  whieh  aro  the  same  as  regards  their  roots, 
may  have  theee  laid  bare,  the  space  being  flUed  i»  with  fresh  eofl  and 
manure.  It  woold  no  donht  maeh  invlgoaie  them  u  weak,  bnt  we  shoold 
not  leave  the  roots  exposed  longer  than  could  be  helped.  Gooeebenies  of 
large  sixe  are,  red— London,  Dan's  ICsteke.  Oonquering  Hero;  vellow— 
IieveUer,  Ostharina,  and  DziU ;  green— Stockwell,  Shiner,  and  Telegraph ; 
white— Antagoniat,  Snowdrop,  and  Osrelees.  Trench  the  ground  two  spits 
deep,  and  mix  with  it  plenty  of  leaf  soil,  burnt  earth,  and  refuse.  The  tank 
will  be  very  useful,  at  least  Us  contents,  for  applyina  to  most  kinds  of  vege- 
table erope,  pouing  it  between  the  roots  or  akngsine.  There  is  no  crop  in  a 
oaiden  but  when  growing  freely  it  wiU  benefit.  In  caee  of  the  hquid  being  in 
its  pure  state,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  before  use  with  six  times  its  v<dume  of 
water.  When  rain  faUa  it  wiU  not  nead  to  be  diluted.  Xon  mast  eaarelse 
judgment  in  this  matter.  It  is  better  to  apply  it  weak  than  strong.  So  not 
fail  to  give  the  Asparagus  as  much  as  vou  can— a  good  soaking  every  ten 
days  or  a  fortni^t  from  June  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Bnxnuiro  OnAHaa  Gultubb  [Noviee).—Th9  Orange  tree,  if  ftom  a  pip 
sown  this  year,  will  not  require  more  than  a  4-inch  pot,  and  if  not  in  one  of 
that  sixe  we  should  shift  into  such  at  once,  using  a  compost  of  light  fibrous 
loam  three  parts,  one  part  leaf  soil  or  well-rotted  manure,  and  a  sixth  of 
sharp  sand.  Drain  the  pot  weU,  and  water  only  when  the  soil  is  dry,  then 
give  a  good  supply.  It  requires  a  temperature  in  winter  of  40<>to  46°,  and  in 
■nmmor  of  66°  to  60°  at  night,  70°  to  ll°  by  day,  and  80°,  85°,  or  90°  with  son 
and  abundance  of  air.  It  wiU  be  many  a  year  ere  it  frait,  unless  it  be  grafted, 
and  than  it  msy  be  a  fnitful  plant  in  three  or  four  years. 

Mam  ALB  FOB  Spbiho  Bbddiko  (^suitettr).— Late  in  spring  theee  do  not 
flower  suflBeiently  earlv  to  be  off  before  the  time  of  plantiog  summer  bedding 
plants.  We  name  a  few,  with  the  coloura  of  the  flowers  and  usual  height  :— 
Asperula  axorea  setosa,  blue,  1  foot ;  ^»npf^""*'^  pentagonia,  blue,  three- 
quarten  of  a  fbot,  and  its  white  variety  of  the  same  height;  Gandytttft, 
crimson,  lilac,  white,  all  1  foot ;  Gollinsia  bartsiiefolia,  purple,  and  its  variety 
alba,  white,  I  foot  each;  G.  bicolor,  puiple  and  white,  1  fbot ;  C.  gnndiflora, 
'  ,  1}  foot*;  0.  candidissima,  white,  I  foot;  G.  vema,  blue  and  wliite. 


I  foot ;  0.  violaoea,  violet  and  white,  1  foot ;  ErTvimnm  arkansanum,  yellow, 
1}  foot ;  Eucharidinm  grandiflamm,  red,  and  variefar  alba,  both  1  foot ;  Lim- 
nanthes  Doui^asii.  white  and  yellow,  trailing,  8  inches ;  Nemophila  insisnis, 
blue,  6  inches;  Platystemon  eaUforoicns,  yeOow,  Ifoot;  SUene  pendula, 
phik ;  S.  ruberrima,  ros«,  9  inches;  S.  alba,  white,  1  foot  Th«y  should  be 
sown  out-doon  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  September,  and  in  October  be 
nriokedrout  in  light  soil  in  a  sheltered  border,  and  moved  to  the  beds  in 
Mardi.  We  prefer  bnlbe  and  spring-flowering  fdants  to  annuals.  It  is 
too  lata  to  BOW  the  spring-flowering  plants. 


Pbab  HzaroBKBD  (P.  P.).^We  have  seen  the  same  malfonnation.  It  ia  a 
multiplication  of  the  calyx  remaining  permanently  as  a  portion  of  the  frnit*a 
rind. 

Pabahitbs  of  Gubbakt  Lbaf  (J.  W.  Co5i).— The  pansites  on  Curraofe 
leaves  are  the  eggs  of  Ghzysopa  abbreviate,  or  some  closely  sUied  insect. — 
M.  J.  B. 

Ihbbotb  OB  MkLOH  Plabt  Boots  (B.  W.  0.).— The  insects  you  have  sent, 
found  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  your  drooping  and  dying  Melon  plants,  d» 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the  eanses  of  the  miaehiaf .  We  have  found  in 
the  pfijal  nine  speebnons  of  Ghelifer  cancroides,  a  speeies  generally  supposed, 
to  feed  upon  mites  and  other  small  insects,  and  one  specimen  of  the  littla 
Beetle  Anthions  anthezinus,  a  stiU  more  harmless  insect.— L  O.  W. 

Gatbbpzllab  or  Apple  Tbbb  (Idem).— The  smashed  oaterpiUar  foondon 
the  stem  of  your  Apple  tree  is  that  of  the  Wood  Leopard  Moth  fuU  grown; 
it  burrows  into  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  is  therefore  injurious,  espedally  if 
the  tree  is  young.    It  also  attacks  other  trees.— L  0.  W. 

BxTBBiMa  Clat  (A.  M.).—Am  yon  have  triad  in  every  conceivable  way  to 
bnm  day  and  failisd,  we  quote  that  oivan  in  the  "Oaidener'B  Assistant,^  a» 
practissd  by  Mr.  MechL  *'  The  mode  of  raiataig  and  burning  is  this :— A 
strip  of  land  is  broken  up  in  very  dry  weather  with  Bansome's  Y  L  plough* 
drawn  by  three  strong  hones  abreast  a  Scotch  equilibrium  Whipple  tree.  So 
great  is  the  resistance  that  it  requiree  two  men  to  hold  the  handles  of  the 
plough  to  counteract  the  lewage  of  the  horaes.  The  earth  ie  thus  broken,  or 
Imay  si^  torn  up  in  immense  rough  masses  or  clods,  aamuch  as  a  man  can 
eany,  which  are  admiiahhr  adapted  to  form  walls  and  supports  for  the  maan 
of  flre.    By  this^eans  heape  of  nearly  two  hundred  solid  vards  may  b» 


readily  burned.  The  earth  being  plou^ied*up  the  flree  aro  formed  on'  Um 
spot,  the  workmen  placing  a  certain  quantity  of  dried  stumps  of  wood  of 
snlfioient  solidity  to  maintain  a  body  of  heat,  and  enclosing  the  mass  with 
large  dods.  Theee  are  carried  by  hand;  subsequently,  as  they  get  more  dia- 
tant  fnun  the  fin,  a  baaow  is  used,  and  b^jond  that  a  one-hone  cart.  It  in 
important  to  have  the  rides  of  the  heap  aa  upright  as  possible,  not  eonioal. 
beoianse  the  heat  alwsjs  nukes  isa  the  hif^iest  place.  An  important  point  in 
burning  is  to  supply  the  fire  suifidently  feat  to  prevent  its  burning  through, 
and  yet  avoid  overlaying  it,  which  might  exdude  all  air,  and  put  it  ou^ 
Praetioe  wUl  indicate  the  medium.  When  the  flre  ehows  a  tendency  to  break 
tfaroni^,  the  outride  of  the  burning  mass  is  raksd  down  and  more  earth 
added.  If  the  ground  is  vetr  dry,  and  iu>  rain  falls,  the  men  an  obliged  to 
feed  the  fin  ahnoat  coixstantqr  night  and  day ;  but  whan  there  is  moiaton  ib 
may  be  left  for  five  or  six  hours,  bnt  sddom  loager.  Something  depends  on 
the  current  of  air.  A  strong  wind  would  blow  the  fire  from  one  ride  and  out 
at  the  other.  This  is  guarded  against  by  pladng  hurdles  interlaced  with 
straw  as  a  guard  to  windward.  The  rise  of  the  heap  is  limited  by  the  height 
to  whieh  a  man  can  throw  up  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  the  diameter  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  height  to  prevent  its  sliraing  down."  Full  partienlan  are 
also  given  for  burning  day  as  practised  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  when  gaidener 
at  Areherildd,  in  Tbb  Joobbal  of  Hobtioultobb,  YoL  XXII.  New  Series, 
page  S85;  also  the  mode  of  bnnring  tia^  at  page  810  of  the  fifth  volume  oif 
oar  first  series. 

OURKBA  ABBOBXA  O01.TUBB  (Idm).— It  is  a  grsenhouae  plant  requirina 
to  be  grown  in  sandy  fibrooe  peat  three  parts,  and  half  apart  eadi  leaf  soft 
and  fibrous  loam,  with  a  sixth  of  silver  sand.  Afford  good  drainage,  abon- 
danoe  of  water  when  growing,  and  moisture  at  all  times,  bnt  keep  drier  wlian 
at  rest  than  in  growth.    A  l^ht  aixy  porition  should  be  afforded. 

Pbigblt-sbbdbd  Spixaob  (W.  C.  E.  A).— Any  one  of  the  principal  seeds- 
men who  advertise  in  our  columns  could  supply  to  yon  the  Flandere  variety. 

Qbafbb  Wxthxbxd  {Bua$eeB,  and  C.  JE.  B.).— Th«y  are  severely  "  shanked,'*' 
as  gardenen  term  this  mode  of  failure.  The  stalks  are  dead,  consequently 
no  sap  is  supplied  to  the  berries.  The  usual  canse  is  that  the  roots  aro  kept 
rither  too  cold  or  too  dry ;  not  knowing  any  of  the  droumstanees  we  eannot 
giva  a  further  opinion. 

TBABanAHTnwOBDBVB  l>BOSAXA  (P«fsr  Br<d||/bini).— raeCedms  Deodasai 
that  is  7  fset  hioh  may  be  aafely  ramoved  any  time  in  Novaokber,  or  eooner 
if  neeessaij.    Uft  it  carefully  from  its  present  porition,  retaining  a  compact 


of  earth  of  about  2  feet  in  diameter  about  the  roots,  wrap  the  ball 
secnrdy  in  a  garden  mat,  and  then  pack  it  in  a  basket  or  box  with  moes. 
Secure  the  branches  with  string  and  a  mat.  In  replanting  let  the  porition  of 
the  tree  be  raised  somewhat  above  the  snrfaoe  of  the  surrounding  soil,  ao 
that  whan  the  roots  are  covered  it  may  appear  to  be  standing  upon  a  slight 
mound ;  water  it  thoroughly,  covering  the  surfaoe  with  eome  litter.  Paaten 
the  tree  secure^  with  win  attaahed  to  the  stem,  and  to  three  atout  stumpa 
driven  into  the  ground,  equidistant,  in  the  form  of  a  triangla  8ee  that  it 
does  not  Buffer  from  drought.  Tour  ridi  light  soil  will  answer  admirably 
forit, 
BJBATnro  A  GBBBBHOiriB  (rdm).— Four  rows,  or  about  180  feet  of  4-iBdi 

g,  win  snJBoe  to  keep  frost  out  of  a  span-roofed  greenhonn  that  is  89  fbet 

nfeet  wide,  and  about  9  feet  to  the  ridge. 

FoBXZBa  A  PxHB  WooD  (Sunny).- Pinus  Laridovrould,  doubtless,  answer 
wdl  for  planting  three  acres  of  ground  on  the  ride  of  a  hill  between  two  other 
woods  of  mixed  deddnous  treas,  but  aa  you  reqnin  a  dark  thidc  wood  we  re> 
commend  Pinus  anstriaea.  It  grows  to  a  large  sixe,  is  very  robust  and  hardy, 
snd  its  nuaasrona  branches  are  densely  dothed  with  darkgrsen  glossy  foliage, 
so  that  a  large  mass  of  it  has  a  rich  and  striking  appeanmoe.  In  planting 
such  a  wood,  future  thinning  ought  certainly  to  be  contemplated,  and  to 
render  suoh  profitable  we  would  plant  the  Pinuses  9  feet  apart,  fill  the  whole 
intermediate  space  with  Larch  8  fMt  apart,  the  Larch  to  be  gradnslfy  re- 
moved aa  the  Pinuseerequlred  space ;  andm  should  certainly  contemplate  tho 
removal  of  quite  half  the  Pinusee  in  time.  Thus  much  of  the  formation  of  a 
Pine  wood.  We  cannot  speak  dedded^  as  to  its  future  eppesnnce,  becausa 
tlie  aspect  of  the  surrounding  features  must  very  much  inflneaoe  this.  If 
you  fear  that  so  large  a  mass  of  dark  fbliage  wiU  appear  sombre,  heavy,  and 
monotonous,  as  it  very  likely  will  do  in  some  degree,  you  might  introduce 
some  bold  dumpe  of  Bcariet  Oak,  Birch,  Scarlet  Maple,  Norway  Maple,  Purple 
Beech,  Fern-leaved  Beech,  and  Aeada.  A  few  dnmpa  of  such  Gonifera  aa 
Abiee  Douglasii  and  Piosa  pectinate,  by  their  lofty  growth,  and  distinct  and 
degant  appearanoe,  aleo  answer  adminUy  to  imptft  a  pleasing  relief.    We 

E refer  November  for  planting,  but  you  may  safely  venture  to  plant  any  timo 
1  October.  Let  aU  of  the  holes  be  made  before  the  trees  arrire,  and  the 
porition  of  every  tree  should  be  dedded  upon,  in  order  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  planting. 

Glbmahs  Jaoxxabbi  Flowbblbss  (Itlem).— Tour  Clematises  whieh  have 
been  planted  two  yean,  growing  vigorously  but  failing  to  produce  any  flowen» 
are,  doubtless,  glutted  with  nutriment.    Cease  uBing  mannro  water,  and  yoa  • 
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iHqr  yvl  obtain  mbm  floipm  iUa  Mttanm.  Too  will  aot  ragrrt  yoor  faflnn 
nni  ■BMOiii  wlMn  joa  iriU  gsoliAliI^  h«r»  •  prafMioB  of  flao  flowon. 

TBBAnciMx  ov  Bkbbxjho  PB10HSB  (Iii^tmw).— 4foeffi!nff  PomIim  niU 
bewfriiUwtaiinthxMjeanoUif  giownlnpote  InihooiobMahoaM.  Th^ 
vooU  be  ftbooft  two  jmn  longer  if  grown  oat  of  doore  on  m  welL  Toor  trees 
ivill  reqnixo  to  be  eat  befck  in  the  spilng  to  within  afoot  of  the  gnmnd;  yon 
'Will  then  train  one  leeding  ihoot  end  two  dde  ehoota,  and  if  the  trees  are 
crown  on  aqratemof  Bammer>plnehing  th^  win  bear  all  the  sooner. 

Copno  roB  Kztobss  GAnnxa  Wall  (ItaauiUo).— Stone  slabs  are  the 
liest  for  this  pnxpose.  Onzs  are  an  inoh  thiek,  and  project  8  inebes  over  the 
wan. 

Fbcxt  Tnma  ron  Gabdbh  Walls  Am  Espalekbs  (An  Old  OoniHbutor), 
— Ton  ODght  to  be  a  Uttle  mote  expUeit  In  yoor  qoestions,  and  sheold  have 
told  OS  what  sort  of  fndt  yoa  praCsr.  We  advtM  von  to  plant  the  espalisr 
withlppZtft.  The  beet  lorts  for  joarpmpose  would  be Eany  Harvest,  Oos's 
Orange  Pippin,  Eeny  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Belnette  da  Osoada,  Dome- 
low's  Seedling,  and  Mew  Hawthomden.  On  the  west  wall  we  wmild  plant 
-FBon.  The  following  will  be  suitable— Benzi^  d'Amanlis,  Madame  Tt^yve, 
Benorre  Saperlin,  Msrie  Loaise,  Doyenn^  da  Oomioe,  Broekwoith  Park, 
Qanael's  Bergamot,  Easier  BeozrA,  Gloa  Mor^ean,  and  Becgamotte  Bsperen. 
On  the  east  wall  plant  JprieoU  snd  Plums.  Of  the  former  Moarpaa  and 
Peach  are  thebesL  Phisn  Qrewi  Oage,  Kirin^s,  Gee's  Ooidan  Drop,  Jefler- 
aoBQ,  Yietoiia,  and  Seine  GOaode  Booae.  On  the  north  wall  lioceUo  GhsBiss 
and  Bed  Cturants  will  be  the  only  saitable  trees. 

MuLBXBRT  T&BB  UiiTBuiTFnL  (ff.  N.  0.).— Old  MolbsRy  trees  bear  most 
freely.  Toor  tree  seems  to  grow  too  stronfi^.  Boot-praning  woold  have  a 
teniieney  to  cheek  tUs  Inzaxiaat  growth,  ss  the  Molbeny  bean  fkeely  whan 
veetrieted  to  pot  eaitnre.  Even  Toong  trees  will  do  so.  Do  not  prane  the 
tree  except  to  thin  oat  the  wood  where  it  is  too  thick.  We  advise  yoa  to  try 
TOot-pmiJng.  Got  a  trench  roond  the  tese  at  aboat  8  feet  from  the  stem, 
4uid  eat  away  ell  roots  to  the  depth  of  S  feet.  Toa  msj  also  with  a  f oxk  wxA 
under  the  ball  sad  cot  awsj  any  downward  roots. 

PBLABOOKinMS  Fazlzho  {Fidget).-^lt  is  vary  diiBealt  to  jadge  what  may 
be  yoor  eaose  of  want  of  saocess  from  inspecting  the  leaves  sent.  Oar  Im- 
vrnsion  is  that,  though  the  house  is  shaded,  it  has  bean  kept  too  dose  aa^ 
ury,  and  that  the  plants  have  not  had  sofflcient  moisture  either  at  the  roots 
or  in  the  sir.  Neither  of  the  sorta  sent — Iass  o*  Qowrie  and  Sir  JooMh 
Ptaton,  is  inclined  to  have  large  leaves ;  bat  still.  Tricolor  Geraninms  onto 
pot  culture  require  liberal  treatment,  and  during  the  summer  months  should 
be  kept  as  cool  and  moist  as  possible  without  too  much  fihade.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  growing  Qeraoioms  than  in  a  cool  frame  with  lights  fMiing 
north,  the  glass  slightly  duUed  with  whiting  and  milk,  and  tilted  so  as  to 
«dmit  idsn^  of  ,air,  removing  the  lights  altogether  on  doll  days,  bat  keeping 
the  lights  ss  protection  sgainst  too  much  sun  or  heavy  showers.  The  bicolor 
sihoots  on  Mrs.  J.  Glutton,  Italia  Unlta,  Ac,  sze  maceiv  sporto  without  anv  of 
the  green  oolouiinff  matter,  just  ss  one  oooasionaUy  sees  perfeotljr  white 
■hoots  on  Alma,  Bijou,  Miss  Kingsbo^,  Ac  Tea  may  syringe  and  water 
overhead  as  much  as  you  like,  provided  the  water  is  clean  and  pure.  If  over- 
bead-watering  were  injuioas  to  Tricolors,  what  would  become  of  them  when 
bedded-out?  There  is  no  time  at  idiieh  Triocdors  have  such  bcantiful  colour 
«0  in  the  moist  nights  of  eady  summer  snd  again  in  the  antomn. 

LxTTLB  Hbatr  Mblov.— Mr.  Oall,  Bradford  Gsidens,  Dorahsster,  writes 
to  ssj  that  he  has  oat  three  fruita  of  this  variety,  weighing  rsspeotlrely  Tibs., 
7Iba.  i  OSS.,  and  7^  lbs.,  and  that  the  vines  are  stm  in  good  health. 

TBAII8K.AXTXNO  BHODODBKBfBOHS  AMD  AXMBlOAJt  WSMM  (Qvatf).— Bhodo- 

^sndrons  and  all  Undsof  evergreen treesand  shrabssrebest  moved  in  Septem- 
ber, or  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November ;  but  if  thoy 
bave  been  grown  very  closely  together,  and  are  on  that  account  tender,  no  time 
is  so  good  for  moving  them  ss  the  eerlv  part  of  ApriL  They  do  not  then  ex- 
perience the  loss  of  the  shelter  ckMO  pfsnting  seeoies,  and  they  have  time  to 
beeome  estaUished  in  their  position  before  a  retom  of  cold  weather,  whereas 
If  planted  earty  in  antumn  they  soffer  very  much  if  the  winter  be  at  all 
severe.  Early-autumn  planting  we  advise  for  subjects  grown  singly  or  thinly, 
mad  for  those  grown  thiekly  plant  in  moist  warm  weather  in  q^ring.  Bhodo- 
dendrons  lift  well  at  all  seasons,  bot  it  is  advisable  not  to  remove  them  when 
flowering  and  msUng  fresh  growths.  The  American  Virsshoold  be  planted  in 
Febraaiy. 

Old  Plamtb  or  Stbawbbbbiks  vemt  Buinms  (JDcbm).— If  yoa  tske-up 
old  Strawberry  plants,  divide,  and  plant  them,  they  will  not  do  vaj  good. 
Bumoers  only  should  be  planted,  tsung  them  from  plants  that  hare  borne 
Iroit  this  season,  or  the  fraitfulness  of  which  is  known.  It  does  not  answer 
to  plsnt  the  nmners  of  unfruitful  planta. 

Mbloks  Hollow  (J.  W.  L.).~The  hoUowness  we  should  attribnte  to  their 
baving  had  too  much  water  overhead,  sad  too  little  at  the  roots.  They  have 
been  kept  too  moist  and  cold.  Give  more  heat  and  Ices  water.  Beaton's 
Indian  xeUow  has  long  besn  known  and  extensively  osed  as  a  bedder.  Mrs. 
William  Paul  is  a  good  rose  pink,  but  is  not  a  good  bedder;  as  a  pink, 
Mrs.  Upton  is  better,  slso  Msster  Otazistlne. 

Olbabdbb  Dboppdio  its  Flowbb  Buds  (7.  B.).— Whan  growing  sad 
Howering  this  plant  can  hardly  have  too  much  water,  three-pazte  of  a  pint 
being  by  fsr  too  little  to  give  a  plant  with  four  Uooms.  It  would  only 
moisten  the  upper  part  of  the  soil,  whereas  sll  watering  shoold  be  so  givsn  in 
«aantity  that  the  water  reach  the  whole  and  moisten  it  throughoat,  showing 
uself  at  the  drainage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plant  should  ^ve  evidence  of 
needing  water  before  any  is  spplied,  and  then  a  thorough  supply  ought  to  be 
Afforded.  Watering  at  stated  times  wlthoat  taking  into  consideration  the 
condition  of  the  soil  is  bad. 

Sttocbssvul  EMPLOTMBirr  or  Sxwaob  {J.  <9MiyM«).~Pzaatice  sad  sclens^ 
«gree  in  testifying  that  sewage  is  a  most  profltaUe  mannre.  On  U^t-soUed 
fonr  hundred  acres  of  mere  rabUt-warren,  at  Mansfleld,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
aoow  grows  meet  abundant  orope  of  grass.  If  yon  write  to  his  msnager  there 
he  would  give  yoa  full  information ;  ss  would  W.  Hope,Esq.,Irrigatioa  Farm, 
Bomford,  where  crope  of  aU  kinds,  horticnltozal  and  agricultural,  are  grown. 
There  is  slso  a  btfge  grsss  fSrm  at  Oroydon,  part  of  which  is  elsyey,  manured 
aolely  with  sewsge.  At  sll  those  placee  the  crops  are  very  large  and  mort 
profitably  grown.  The  sewage  at  au  is  rapUed  in  a  liquid  raw  state  br  means 
of  open  tihitn^tAa.  Yf^  know  that  no  offensive  odours  or  injarlee  arise  from 
the  employment  of  sewage,  for  the  earth  is  one  of  the  mort  eflfoctnal,  as  it  is 
the  mort  proAtable,  of  deodorisers.  The  idea  that  sewaga^nannred  grsss 
«aases  dlsesse  to  the  snimals  fed  upon  it  is  baseless. 

Ynms  AffTAAKBD  bt  Bbd  Spidxb  (W.  B.  B,  and  A.  F.)v— This  is  the 
mort  inveterate  and  insidious  enemy  of  the  Vine,  and  they  will  alwsys  be 
attacked  by  it.    The  Vtaies  when  in  a  doxmaot  state  should  be  painted  with  a 


mfxtuTC  of  tobacco  Uquor,  sulphur,  and  soft  soap ;  and  If  they  are  pio- 
pedy  treated,  red  spider  does  not  generally  appear  until  the  Chapes  show 
signs  of  oolonrlng,  unless  the  peet  has  been  introdnced  by  plants  growing  in 
the  house.  It  csn  be  kept  In  sabjection  by  syringing,  but,  ss  **  A.  F."  com- 
plains, this  dsstrmrs  the  Dloom.  We  never  syringe  our  Tbiessffeer  the  buds 
are  stsrted  an  inch,  and  we  keep  the  red  spidsr  nndar  by  painting  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  after  the  houss  is  shnt-un  in  the  after^ 
nooiL  The  pipes  should  be  so  hot  that  it  feels  uncomfortable  to  place  the 
hand  upon  them.  "  A.  F.*'  ssks  if  syringing  his  Orspee  anUl  th^  began  to 
colour  caused  the  bloom  to  dlssppear,  and  slao  injured  the  white  Grapes?  No 
doubt  it  was  the  cause. 

Oabnatiohs  abd  Pxoovbxs  {A.  JLsdward).— We  mart  refer  yon  to  the 
reports  of  the  Boyal  Hortioultural  Society's  Shows,  psges  41  and  97. 

Potato  Bbtusb  fob  Mabubb  (Jf.  0.).— When  decsyed  It  may  be  spplied 
to  sny  of  your  flower  beds  with  equal  sdvantsge. 

Naxb  ov  Fbuh  (T.  B.).— The  Apple  is  Bed  Astxasiisa.  The  Fuchsia  is 
7.  splendens. 

Nambs  of  Plahts  (jr.  B.  ^).— We  cannot  name  a  I'em  from  a  portion  of  a 
barren  firond.  (ITorth  Bode).— Lonicera  involacrata.  {A.  Z.).— The  herb- 
aoeoos  plant  isGalega  arientalis.  1,  Doodia  lunulata;  S,  Monstrous  form  of 
Athyrium  FlUx-founina;  8,  Aspldium  aculertum:  4,  Nephrodium  Filix-mas ; 
5,  Polypodium  vulgare.  (D.,  Gfaenucy).— The  *'New  Zeslsad  Linseed**  is 
Linammonogynam,theothsrisSolanamGapslcastrum.  (J.  a.).— Specimens 
onsatisfSetoty.  The  red-flowered  one  is  Phygelios  capensis,  that  with  a  spike 
of  white  flowers  is  Francoa  ramosa.  (JIiek).—l,  Hypericum  hiroinum:  2,  En- 
onymoos  Jsponlcus  varlegatus.  (B.  F.  IF.).—!,  Adiantom  hispidalam ; 
8,Ptariasenalatai  S,  Ptcds  seirakta  erlstata. 

FOULTSY,  BEE,  AHD  H&EOH  OHBOHIOLE. 


BIBIONQHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  prize  lists  for  the  next  Exhibition,  which  is  fixed  to  be 
held  on  November  29th  and  the  first  fonr  days  of  December, 
haye  been  reoentlv  issued.  The  revision  of  the  poultry  schednla 
has  not  resnlted  in  alterations  more  extensive  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Selling  classes  for  Coloured  (other  than  Silver-Grejr) 
Dorldng  cooks  of  any  age,  the  prices  of  which  must  not  exceed 
£1  IGs.  each;  for  the  same  description  of  Dorking  hens  or 
puUets,  the  prices  of  which  must  not  exceed  j£2  2«.  per  pair;  for 
Dark  Brahma  cocks  of  any  age,  the  price  not  to  exceed  JSl  10s. ; 
and  for  Dark  Brahma  hens  or  pullets,  price  not  to  exceed  £2  2«. 
per  pair.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  since  this  schedule 
was  printed  a  silver  cup,  value  £2  d«.,  has  been  promised  for 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  Dragoon  Pigeons — one  by  Mr.  F. 
G-raham,  Birkenhead,  for  the  Blues;  one  for  the  Beds  or 
Yellows  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Moseley;  and  the  others  by 
a  few  subscribers. 

The  entnes  in  all  departments  close  on  Satozday,  Novem- 
ber 1st.  

DURHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tki  Durham  County  Agiionltoral  Meeting  took  place  on  the 
22nd  inst.  FothergiU's  pens  were  used,  and  were  neatly  erected 
in  single  tiers.  No  member  of  the  Committee  exhibited,  and  in 
consequence  some  of  the  classes  (notably  the  Cochins)  were  poor. 
JBra^mos  were  good,  the  first  adult  birds,  and  the  second  chickens. 
Dorkings  were  a  grand  class,  all  the  pens  being  good,  but  soma 
of  them  ou^  of  feather.  Svamah  were  poor ;  also  the  Polands^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  first-prize  Silver.  Qame  were  really 
good  throughout,  the  winners  beixig  Brown  Bed,  while  the  highly 
commendea  pens  were  Piles  and  Black  Beds.  The  Spangled 
Hamburgha  in  both  classes  were  bad,  but  in  Pencils  there  were 
some  capital  birds,  the  Gold-pencilled  cock  in  the  first-prize 
pen  being  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  In  Game  Bantams  the 
winners  were  Black  Beds,  the  first  a  grand  old  pen,  and  the 
second  excellent  chickens  of  that  variety,  PUea  being  highly 
commended.  In  the  Variety  class  of  Bantams,  Blacks  were  first 
and  Whites  second,  and  a  pretty  HtUe  pair  of  Nankins  was  very 
highly  commended ;  in  the  next  class,  which  was  for  any  variel^ 
of  large  poultry,  Houdans  were  first  and  Black  Hamburghs 
second. 

The  class  for  Boaen  Ducks  was  such  as  wiU  not  be  easily  sur- 
passed at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  winners  were  very  large  and 
good  in  all  points,  the  Aylesburys  being  a  good  second  to  the 
above  class. 

OooiaMS.— 1,  A.  M.  Bafaaer,  Biduvp  AasUsnd.  S,  D.  ft  J.  Ibttsoo,  Whitby. 
ks,T.a.AedsBaii,Whia>7;''HorBsmsii,Tock.  s,W.J.Thompsoii,W<M»dhoni, 
MflTpflth 

Bbabiu  P0OTBAS.—1  sad  fl,  K.  Moors,  Bast  Balaioa.    As.  F.  Horssmao. 

DoBKiMO&'-L  W.  J.  Thomsoia.  S«  J.  White,  Warlaby,  NorthaUoirton.  s.  A. 
BaglasB.  OarriUe,  Xhirham ;  W.  Bearparl^  Ainderhy  Steeple;  0.  Wldlas,  How 
den,  Darliogton  (». 

a»4in8B.— L  B.  Moore.  %  A.  ] 
Dale,  Voithauerton. 


.  Boglass.   he,  B.  Blliott,  Tease  Hoasss;  H. 


Pox.4iCDi^LA. Boglass.   i, W. Bearparls    _  ^        _,  ^      .     ^.     *   *     . 
Qaxz.—I,  jrnetoher,  Stonecloogh.  t/T.  ft  J.  Bobion,  Bishop  Aodkland.  he,  A« 


.-OQldenrepanaUd.-U  A.'  bIi^m.  "sl  W.  Bearpart._fcs,  R. 

Keenle^ide,  Biehop  Aaeklaad.   BOeer^pangUd,—!^  B.  Moore.  %  Q. 

^^tmSSi-^doiden^mSiiuSL^K  W.  AtUaspn.  Bishop  AasUaod.  t.  W. 
Bearpark.  he,  D.  Ohenie,  Morpeth;  G,  ft  J.  Dadkworth,  Ohareh.  0,  T.  H. 
Bedmaa.   fiilMf%DrasiU«d.-l,  B.  Moore.  S;  W.  Bearpark.   A0,  D.  Oheyne ;  T. 

OAxs™BAinAX8.-l,  J.  Nelson.  S.  T.  ft  J.  Bobsoa.  he,  J.  Kelson;  B.  B 
Daokeriog,  Korthorpe,  Klrton  Lindsay. 
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"BiSTAMU.— Except  aame.—l,  J.  Nelson.  2,  T.  &  J.  RobB«n.  vhe,  B«t.  J.  O. 
Hilnar,  Uamiterley,  Bishop  Anokland.    he,  A.  O.  MitohelL 

Ant  otheb  Vaktitt.— 1,  Rer.  J.  G.  MUner.  %  W.  J.  Thompson,  he,  O.  A. 
Tate,  South  Shields :  B.  Moore.   0,  T.  H.  Bedman. 

DuoKS  —Rouen,—!,  J*  Nelson,  t,  0.  Graham,  AldboroQjah.  Borooghbridge. 
vhe,W,  Simpson,  Frosterlj.  m,  J.  Nelson:  W.  Swann,  Bedlington.  e.Mlss 
Jordan,  Driffield;  J.  B.  Braithwalfce;  A.  M.  Balmer.  Ayle$huTy.—l,  T,  P. 
Carver,  Langthorpe,  Boronghbridge.  S,  0.  A.  Yonng,  Driffield,  he,  Rer.  J.  G. 
MUner ;  C.  Venables,  Castle  Eden,   e,  0.  Venables. 

Judge. — Mr.  E.  Hutton,  PndBey,  Leeds. 


HUNSLET  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thib  Show  was  held  on  the  18th  and  19th  Inst,  in  a  large 
marquee.  The  ase  of  Tamer's  pens  was  certainly  the  greatest 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Show.  There  was,  however,  a  mistake  to  which  we  would 
draw  attention — yiz.,  the  filthy  state  of  the  birds  on  the  second 
day,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  sticky  dough  com  and  water 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  pens,  and  which  might  have  been  easily 
prevented  by  the  engagement  of  an  experienced  poultry  manager, 
and  of  such  there  are  plenty  in  the  locality. 

The  entries  were  very  poor,  many  of  the  classes  only  havins 
sufficient  birds  to  cany  off  the  prizes.  Dorkings  and  Spcmitn 
were  extremely  good,  and  a  pair  of  reaUy  good  Bufls  carried  off 
the  first  j^rize  in  the  Cochin  class,  the  second  going  to  very  for- 
ward White  ohiokens.  Li  Bed  Game  the  winners  were  of  the 
Brown  variety,  but  not  in  good  feather,  and  in  the  next  class 
good  Piles  won.  In  HamburgJu  the  birds  were  good.  The 
winners  in  Banto/nw.  Black  or  White,  were  both  of  the  former 
variety,  though  a  capital  pair  of  White  was  unnoticed.  In  Oame 
Bantams,  Duckwings  were  first,  and  Black  Bed  chickens  second. 
Brahmas  were  a  faur  class  in  both  number  and  quali^,  but  the 
Turkeys  only  moderate,  while  there  were  some  good  Cheese  of 
the  Toulouse  variety,  but  they  having  eaten  their  prize  cards 
we  could  not  make  out  the  winners.  Aylesbury  JJucks  were 
pretty  fair,  and  the  Bouen  very  good,  though  in  the  moult. 

Pigeons  were  a  very  small  entry,  but  some  of  the  winners 
were  good  specimens,  notably  the  Barbs  and  Pouters.  In  the 
Variety  class  Ice  Pigeons  were  first,  and  Spots  second. 

The  Babbits  were  poor  in  all  respects,  which  la  not  sur- 
prising, as  only  6s,  and  2s,  6d,  in  two  classes  were  offered  for 
competition. 

DoBKnTas.-!,  H.  Beldon,  GoitBtoek,  Blagley.  >•  J.  E.  lUnda,  Mtddtotcn 
Lodge. 

Spaiobh.— 1,  H.  Beldon.   t.  J.  Powell,  Bradford. 

Goohim-China.— 1  and  t,  H.  Beldon. 

(iAMm.—Blaek-breaited  or  other  Bede.-A,  H.  Beldon.  1,  B.  Aokrojd,  Booles- 
hilL  Leeds.    I^Mttf  or  PilM.-!  and  t,  R.  Walker.  GomersalL 

JSUxBxjBanu.-OolApenciU.—l  and  S,  H.  Beldon.  Silver-peneilM,—!  and  %  H. 
Beldon.  Oold-ipanglee,—!,  H.  Beldon.  %  J.  Newton,  Sllsden.  tUoer-epanfflei, 
—I  and  9.  H.  Beldon. 

PoxjiNDB.— 1  and  8,  H.  Beldon. 

Baktjmm.— Black  or  White.— I,  J.  Waddington,  Gniseley.  1.  H.  Beldon. 
aame.—l  and  «,  W.  F.  Entwisle,  Westfield,  IMXord. 

BtumtA.  PooTRAS.— 1  and  1,  fl.  Beldon. 
_  TuBKBTB.-!,  Lad7  F.  Hawkes,  Womersley  Park.  Pontefraot.    %  J.  Andrews, 
Rothwell  Haigfa. 

Gnsx.— 1,  H.  Kellett,  Honslet. 
,  DuoKB.— ^ylMbury.— 1,  J.  B.  Briiton.   %  W.  North,  Leeds.   Bouen,—!  and  fl, 
J.  Newton. 

PIGSONS. 

Cabjubbb.— 1  and  S,  E.  Homer,  Hiirewood. 

Aktwsbpb.— 1,  E.  Homer.   I,  G.  Crann,  Leeds. 

OwiiS.— 1,  J.  Thresh,  Bradford.   %  E.  Homer. 
'   TuBBiTS.— 1  and  L  IS.  Homer. 

Babbb.— 1  and  %,  R.  Homer. 

TuxBLBBB.— 1,  E.  Homer. 

FiLXTAii.s.-l,  J.  F.  Loyersidga,  Newark,   fl,  X.  Homer. 

PouTKKB.— 1  and  8,  B.  Homer. 

Nuns.— I  and  8,  E.  Homer. 

Jaoobxnb.— 1  and  fl,  E.  Homer. 

DoTXB.— 1  and  8,  J.  Bower,  Hvnslet 

AKT  OHBB  Vauxtt.— 1,  J.  Thresh.   8,  J.  Taylor,  Leeds. 

BABBm.—Lon(f-eored,—%,  J.  Armstrong,  Leeds.  Any  other  fforUty,—!,  G.  & 
Bnrton.   8,  G.  A.  Bowker,  Bnnslet 

JxTDOB. — Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Babbits :  Mr.  J.  Dizon,  North 
Park,  Clayton,  Bradford. 


other  portions  of  the  Show,  it  may  stimulate  them  to  personal 
exertions  in  poultry  culture,  whether  viewed  only  as  a  recreation, 
or  as  a  profitable  pursuit.  The  show  of  adults,  though  abound- 
ing in  iurst-class  fowls,  necessarily  lost  much  of  its  interest  from 
the  generality  being  heavily  in  moult.  G-rand  Dorkings — ^both 
White  and  Grey,  Brahiruu—tiie  best  in  the  kingdom,  and 
Spanish  and  Oame  fowls  of  equal  note  were  abundant.  Excel- 
lent classes  of  Hamhurghs,  more  especially  the  Black,  deserve 
notice.  The  Qeese^  both  old  and  young,  were  of  unusual  size, 
and  well  shown;  the  Bouen  Ducklings  being  no  less  noteworthy. 
The  Variety  Duck  class  proved  a  remarkably  good  one,  among 
them  being  entered  no  less  than  three  pens  01  Whistling  Ducka 
and  two  pens  of  Kasarkas,  all  of  them  in  exquisite  feather.  The 
public  tmronged  in  front  of  this  claBs  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  Show  was  open. 

The  second  division  of  the  Show,  exclusively  for  chickens,  was 
a  triumphant  success,  and  the  winners  in  ever^  instance  secured 
their  laurels  only  under  a  very  heavy  competition.  Where  all 
were  so  thoroughly  good  it  appears  almost  mvidious  to  partica- 
lariae,  but  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  were  the  Buff  Cochins 
of  Messrs.  Bobinson  and  Sidgwick,  ana  Mr.  Brierley's  Brown. 
Bed  Game  fowls.  The  Waterfowl  shown  in  this  division  were 
extraordinarily  fine. 

DoBxniaB.— Gr«v.— 1,  J.  Stott.  Healejf  Boehdale.    fl  and  he,  J,  E<>binBO]i, 
—     White,  — I  and  8;  J.  Eobinaon.    Anw  eoIo«ir.— Coek.— PiUe,  J. 


Garstaoff. 

Bobinson. 
Beahxa  Poonu.— 1  and  fl,  T.  F.  Ansdi 
BPAmuL—1,  J.  Leeming,  Bronghton, 

Skiptou   ke,G.PiekeringAJ.Di      '* 


.Cowley  If onnt  81  Helen's. 
^-"  -      fl,  H.  WllUnaoo,  Earby. 


u   ke,G.PiekeringA J. Daggleby. Driffield. 

1^1  and  8,  0.  W.  Brierley,  MidiOetoo,  Manehesttr.    Ooek,—l  and  8*  < 


W.  Brierler. 
CooHxv-OHXirA.— 1,  Aspden  &  Nc 
HAVBUBaH8.-r  *' '"^ 


Chnreli.  fl,  T.  F.  AnsdeU. 

.— i,  J.  BownesB,  Newehuroh.   S,  J.  Eobinsoo. 

9Uoer-peneiUed.—l,J.  Bobinson.   fl,  J.  Bowness.    Oolden-»pangled.—l  and  he, 
J.  BobinaoB.   fl,  J.  Bowness.   BU  "    "'  —    ■ 


landfl,C.f    _ 
Bamtamb.— 1.  H.  ] 


.       'fe4.-lBad8,J.HobinBon.   Block.— 
Keighley.    he.  J.  Bobinson ;  J.  Bowness. 
Smith,  Brooklands,  Bronghton,  Preston,  8,  T.  Barker^ 


Hill  End,  Bnmley.   e,  J.  BTBobinson,  Svnderland. 

HouDAXB.— 1,  G.  W.  Bibbert,  Godley,  Hyde,  Manchester.  8.  J,  Arshwortb. 
Bnmley. 

Amt  otkbb  Vabzbtt.— 1  and  8,  J.  Bobinson  (Cr^Te-Ccsnr  and  BilTer«paa|{l6d 
Poland),   he,  J.  Harrison,  Cottam,  Presien. 

GxBBB.— L  J.  Walker,  Boehdale.  fl.  S.  H.  Stott,  Fishergate,  Preston,  he,  J. 
Grimshaw,  EooleBton,  Chorley. 

Docks.  —  Ayleebwy.  —  1  and  fl.  J.  Walker.  Boehdale.  he,  J.  ^binaon, 
Garstang.  Bouen.— \  and  fl,  T.  Wakefield,  Golbome,  Newton-le*Willows.  he, 
J.  Walker;  S.  H.  Stott,  Preston,   e,  J.  Harrison;  W.  Penny,  Preston. _i(ni 


other  vaTUty.-!  andfl,  H.  B.  Smith  (Whistling  and  Baddy  SbeUL    he,  H.  B. 
Smith  (WhistUiw):  J.  Walker  rWhistiinghW.  Binns.  Pudsey.  L 
TuBXBTB.— 1,  J.  Walker,   fl;  L.  Anyon,  Whittle-le-Woods,  Chorley. 


).  Pudsey.  Leeds  (Kasarka). 


CHICKENS. 


DoBxnoB.— ^0if.— 1  and  8,  T.  Statter,  Wliiiefiel< 
Waller,  Kendal  M;  J.  Bobinson.    White  -1  and  8,  J. 

Gams.— 1,  T.  P.  Lyon,  LirerpooL  8;  T.  Dyson,  : 
Bootle,  Camforth;  T.  Dyson. 

CooBiNCHtMA.-rl|  J.  Bobinson.   8  and  vhe,  C.  Sidgwick. 


d,  Ifanchesier.   he,  J.  J. 

r.  Bobinson. 

Halifax,    he,  W.  Parker 


CHOBLET  POULTBY  SHOW. 
Thb  Boyal  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society  held  their 
meeting  last  week  at  Ohorley,  and  the  poultry  then  exhibited 
proved  a  very  great  success.  The  inhabitants  generally  had 
taken  every  pains  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  Show,  and  had 
decorated  most  profusely  all  the  principal  streets  with  flags  and 
banners ;  three  triumphal  arches  made  of  wood,  but  artistically 

Sainted  to  resemble  granite,  formed  a  conspicuous  feature, 
aving  the  appearance  of  long-erected  structures.  Evergreens 
fmd  flowers  in  abundance  met  the  eyes  of  all  visitors,  and  as  the 
day  proved  enjoyable,  the  attendance  of  holiday-seekers  by  ex- 
-  cursion  trains  was  beyond  precedent.  The  poultxy  Show  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions — ^viz..  for  old  birds,  for  chickens  of  1878, 
and  for  residents  only  of  tne  Chorlev  district.  The  latter 
portion  may  justly  be  pronounced  a  failure,  as  the  competition 
was  very  poor  indeed  as  a  whole,  and  in  fact  one-half  the  classes 
could  not  boast  of  a  single  entry.  We  can  only  hope,  now 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Chorley  have  seen  the  fine  collection  of 
domestic  poultoy  sent  from  il  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the 


BAUBuaaHB.—GoUien^peneUled.—l,  B.  Clayton,  Keighley.  fl,  J.  Bobinson. 
he.  J.  Bowness.  Newcharch.  8ilver^peneiUed.—h  J.  Bobinson.  fl,  H.  Smitn. 
aoldenr8pangled.—l,  J.  Bobinson.  8,  No  oompetition.  8ibver-epan0led.—l  and 
8,  J.  Bobinion. 

Baktahs.— 1  and  e,  T.  Shaxplea.  8;  T.  Barker,  Bnmley.  he,  J.  Woods  and 
Son,  Acorington. 

Gbbsx.— 1  and  8,  W.  Penny.  Preston,   he,  J.  Walker  (8):  S.  H.  Stott  (8). 

Ducks.— ^yle«bury.--l,  J.  Walker,  Boehdale.  8,  T.  P.  Carrer.  ke,T.Tom]in- 
son.  Boutfn.— 1  and  8,  J.  Harrison,  Cottam,  Preston.  Any  other  variety,—!,  J. 
Walker.   8,  T.  Wakefield. 

LOCAL  CLASSES. 

Spahibk.— Prize,  J.  Whitfield.  Chorley. 

DoRXXMOs.— Prise,  J.  Thorn.  Birkacre,  Chorley.    CAiekenc.— Prize,  J.  Thorn. 

Gamb.— Prise,  L  Anyon,  Chorley. 

BAUBu»Qns.—vilver'peneiUed.—Chieken*,—VxiMie,  T.  Walmsley. 

Bantams.— Chiefeefu.— Prize,  L-  Anyon. 

Gbebx. — Prise,  L.  Anyon. 

DDCKS.—Jylesbitrv.— Prise.  Ber.  J.  Sparling.  Chorley. 

Tubxbtb.— Prise,  L.  Anyon. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Edwaxd  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Hindson,  of  Liverpool. 


THE  BABBITS  AT  BOCHDALE  SHOW. 

Thebe  was  a  grand  show  of  Babbits  at  Boehdale  Show,  nearly 
eighty  pens  competing,  and  the  awards  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Mr.  fioyle  won  with  a  grand  buck,  measuring  over  20  inches  by 
5  inches.  Lop-eared ;  and  Mr.  Easton  won  in  does.  In  Himalayan, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Whitworth  won,  but  was  very  closely 
pressed  by  Mr.  Ball.  The  cup  and  first  prize  in  the  Angora 
class  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Boyle  won  in  the  Dutch 
class  with  a  grand  buck  that  ou^t  never  to  be  beaten.  Mr.  Irv- 
ing took  second  with  one  of  Mr.^oyle's  breed.  For  the  heaviest 
Mr.  Brown  was  first  with  a  ^d  Babbit,  weig;hing  over  14  lbs. ; 
E.  E.  Boyds,  Esq.,  second  with  a  most  promising  heavy  Babbit. 
The  best  Babbit  exhibited  was  shown  in  the  Selling  class  by 
E.E.  M.  Boyds,  Esq.,  and  it  won  the  cup  against  seventeen  com- 
petitors. In  its  class  it  must  have  won  as  a  SUver-Grey.  Mr. 
JBoyle  won  first  in  Silver-Greys,  Mr.  Boyds  being  second. 

Mr.  Bidpeth,  of  Outwood  Hall,  Handforth,  was  the  Judge. 


Ipswich  Poultbt  Show.— The  eighth  Exhibition  is  to  be  held 
on  October  14th  and  ISth,  with  increased  attractions  in  the  way 
of  Cats,  Babbits,  butter,  eggs,  and  dead  poultry;  the  latter  we 
do  not  think  has  been  so  much  encouraged  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
and  we  strongly  advocate  the  ofiering  ol  such  prizes.    There 
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&re  upwards  of  sixty  classes;  a  silver  cup  or  special  prize  is 
offered  for  almost  every  class,  and  the  entry  fee  is  reduced  to 
4a.  and  ds.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  retained 
aa  one  of  the  poultry  judges,  and  other  competent  gentlemen 
will  be  engaged  aocording.to  the  number  of  enmes. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  COLUMBARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  their  annual  competitive  Show  of  young 
Pigeons  at  their  club  room,  at  the  Cathedral  Hotel,  Manchester, 
on  Monday,  the  18th  inst.  There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pairs  competing,  each  exhibitor  paying  2$.  6d,  for  every  entry, 
and  the  amount  of  entry  in  each  class  was  given  to  the  successful 
exhibitor  in  one  first  prize.  The  Pouters,  Carriers,  Short-faced 
Tumblers,  and  Foreign  Owls  were  not  numerous;  most  of  the 
prizes  in  these  classes  going  to  Mr.  Towerson.  There  was  a 
grand  display  of  Barbs ;  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Magnall. 
For  Dragoons  Blue,  and  Any  other  colour,  the  prizes  went  to  "Mx. 
Holland.  There  was  a  grand  show  of  English  Owls  and  Fantails, 
the  first  prize  in  each  class  being  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Bidpeth. 
Mr.  Boyos  won  in  Jacobins  witn  a  splendid  pair  of  Blacks, 
which  must  be  heard  of  again.  The  best  Turoits  were  from 
Mr.  Bidpeth,  and  this  was  the  largest  class  in  the  Show.  In 
Long-faced  Antwerps  Mr.  Appleton  won  witiii  a  pair  of  good 
birds ;  in  Short-faced  Antwerps  Mr.  Justice  won  with  a  beauti- 
ful pair.  For  Baldpates  the  first  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Uns- 
worth,  and  in  Any  other  colour  of  Tumblers  by  Mr.  Hyde. 

Altogether  the  Show  was  a  great  success,  and  many  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Haycroft  and  the  Committee  for  the  very  able 
and  perfect  arrangements.  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Bingley,  was  ^e 
Judge. 

PIGEONS  AT  HITCHIN  AND  EXETER  SHOWS. 

[OuB  correspondent  justly  remarks  that  it  must  have  sur- 
prised more  people  than  himself  that  his  five  pens  of  birds  took 
first  and  secona  honours  at  Hitchen,  and  Mr.  Yardley's  were 
bighly  commended ;  but  at  Exeter,  a  few  days  later,  the  same 
Judge  to  the  same  competing  birds  reversed  nearly  exactly  Ids 
awards.  We  add  our  correspondent's  remarks  upon  other 
xnatters.] 

It  is  well  known  that  dealers  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
all  shows  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  are  compelled  to  procure 
birds  at  fabulous  prices  to  please  the  tastes  of  those  gentlemen 
-who  are  selected  as  judges,  for  dealers  too  well  Imow  that  adver- 
tisiiig  prize  strains  for  sale  will  not  deceive  fanciers  now-a-days, 
as  there  are  too  many  good  judges  amongst  amateurs  to  purchase 
before  seeinff  the  biras,  and  they  prefer  birds  that  have  given  proof 
of  their  quality  by  winning  in  good  company  before  they  will 
purchase ;  and  too  often  have  dealers  to  purchase  birds  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  certain  judges,  although  well  xnowing  at  the  time 
the  same  bird  or  birds  to  be  greatly  deficient.  Still,  to  please 
the  judge  and  win  the  dealer  must  procure  the  bird  or  birds,  and 
in  the  event  of  those  identical  biros  being  purchased  from  the 
dealer  for  the  purpose  of  being  again  exhibited,  and  the  same 
come  under  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  knows  their  deficiencies, 
he,  of  course,  passes  them  over,  mien  goes  a  letter  to  the 
dealer  from  the  purchaser,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he 
has  deceived  him ;  and  should  he  not  do  so,  he.  doubtless,  makes 
it  worse  for  the  dealer  by  quietly  telling  his  friends  that  he 
bought  so  and  so  from  so  and  so,  and  was  worsted.  Take  an 
example :  Had  I  sold  those  birds  I  won  with  at  Hitchin,  and  the 
purchaser  had  shown  them  at  Exeter,  and  if  the  purchaser  was 
no  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  birds,  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
letter  I  should  have  received  I  I  am  afraid  not  a  very  flattering 
one.  Still,  such  cases  have  often  happened  with  dealers,  and 
often  the  dealer  thus  loses  a  good  customer.  So  I  do  hope  that 
secretaries  and  committeemen  will  endeavour  to  asoertam  who 
are  the  proper  men  to  select  to  officiate  as  judges;  and  I  believe 
the  best  plan  to  adopt  to  satisfy  exhibitors  and  find  out  the  best 
judges  would  be  to  let  exhibitors  vote  for  the  man  they  consider 
the  best  judge,  the  most  votes  to  prevail.— Bobebt  Fulton. 


Oxford  Poijltbt  ahd  Pioeok  Show. — ^The  prize  list  Ib  largely 
and  liberally  increased.  There  are  forty  silver  cups  and  pieces 
of  plate,  one  of  them  given  by  Prince  Leopold ;  and  the  money 
prizes,  three  in  each  class,  vary  from  three  guineas  to  ten 
shillings.  The  classes  are  increased  to  forty-three  for  poultry, 
and  to  twenty  for  Pigeons. 

SHOW  OP  HONEY  AT  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
Thx  readers  of  our  Journal,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  glad  to 
see  recorded  the  results  of  the  show  of  bees  and  honey  at  the 
flower  show  at  Burton-on-Trent.  The  show  was  not  up  to  the 
two  last  shows  in  the  bee  class.  There  was  one  beautiral  glass 
super  which  would  have  deserved  the  first  prize  had  it  not  been 
for  one  comb  having  some  brood.    It  was,  I  think,  the  best  glass 


I  have  seen  this  season.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  season  here 
(South  Lancashire),  has  been  the  worst  I  have  known  since  1860. 
Several  of  my  friends  have  lost  many  stocks,  not  thinking  they 
would  be  dying  of  starvation  in  August.  I  have  sixteen  stocks 
in  the  heaUier,  which  are  looking  well,  but  if  the  weather  do 
not  improve  soon  it  will  be  all  over  for  187S.  We  are  expecting 
a  good  show  at  Manchester,  in  September,  at  the  Botamc  Gar- 
dens ;  and  I  understand  there  will  be  a  new  desiffu  of  bee  hive, 
with  bees  at  work,  but  I  am  afraid  the  show  of  noney  will  be 
light. — South  Lancashibe  Bxx-eebpeb. 

Pbaotioal  Bn  Hits.— 1  and  8,  G.  Gross,  Barton.  a«  —  Toanc,  Homlnclow. 

Stom  HoNBT.-l,  O.  Crosi  (42  lbs.).  2,—  Young  (Ulbs.).   8,-  Sjlrester, 
Bsrton-onder'Keedwood. 

GOTTAGERff  CLASS. 

Hdxanb  BBS  Hits.— 1,  T.  Pogg,  DsUow  Street  S,  —  Smith,  Doreridgr.  8,— 
Mnggleston,  Bepton. 

SupxB  Homnr.— 1  and  i,  —  Withnall,  Bangemore.   S,  B.  J.  Draper,  Newton 
Boad.   8,  — Smith. 

JuDoxs.— Mr.  Spencer,  of  Stourbridge;   and  Mr.  Cooke,  of 
Denton,  near  Manchester. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON,  1878. 

I  AX  very  much  suiprised,  at  the  same  time  rather  pleased,  to 
find  that  experienced  bee-keepers  complain  of  the  scanty  har- 
vest this  season.  I  say  I  am  rather  pleased,  because  it  is  a 
proof  to  me  that  my  own  deficiency  does  not  arise  from  bad 
management. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  last  year  with  one  hive,  which  of 
course  I  was  very  careful  in  feeding,  &c.  They  sent  out  a  fine 
swarm  on  the  29th  May,  almost  mt  only  May  swarm  in  this 
neighbourhood.  About  a  week  after  senaing  out  the  swarm  I 
placed  a  cheese-box  underneath,  in  which  the  bees  constructed 
three  medium-sized  combs.  To  my  deep  regret  I  had  disturbed 
the  box,  and  taken  it  from  beneath  before  I  discovered  the  combs. 
I  then  placed  the  combs  in  an  old  hive  out  down  at  the  top. 
They  appear  to  have  gone  on  making  combs,  but  to  have  gathered 
no  honey  for  filling.  The  swarm  worked  exceedingly  well,  and 
in  a  month's  time  had  sealed-up  a  flood  deal  at  the  top,  and 
commenced  buildinf  in  one  of  JPagden's  glass  supers.  They 
appear  to  have  half  mled  the  latter  and  begun  to  seal. 

1  beg  now  to  ask  you  what  jon  would  recommend  me  to  do. 
About  a  mile  from  my  house  is  an  extensive  common  covered 
with  heath.  I  am  of  opinion  that  my  supers  should  be  left  on 
until  the  end  of  September  in  expectation  of  the  bees  obtaining 
a  good  supply  from  the  heath,  and,  failing  that,  allowing  them 
to  withdraw  what  stores  they  have  in  the  supers,  so  as  to  be 
abundantlysupplied  for  the  winter.    Do  you  tnink  the  distance 

too  far  ?— WOLLASTON. 

[No.  Let  them  remain  untouched  till  the  end  of  September. 
Your  plan  is  excellent.— Ens.] 


THE  BEE  SEASON  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

Mb.  Gbobob  Fox,  of  Eingsbridgs,  states,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
that  his  exnerience  this  summer  has  been  much  the  same  as 
my  own  ana  that  of  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
nuiicularly  with  respect  to  the  profuse  breeding  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  supers.  He  writes:  "  I  never  had  so  many 
swarms  from  the  few  stocks  with  which  I  started,  or  had  my 
supers  BO  much  bred  in.  The  oueens  have  always  been  in  them 
when  removed.  On  the  whole  I  have  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
Six  supers  have  been  worked,  mostly  square  boxes  with  slass 
sides  and  top.  The  first  taken  off  was  full  of  honey  (aoout 
85  lbs.)  and  orood,  and  the  queen  was  in  it.  This  I  keep  as  a 
stock,  and  it  makes  a  good  one.  Brood-comb  was  supplied  to 
the  old  stock  from  whicn  a  queen  was  raised.  The  next  super, 
being  much  in  the  same  condition,  was  also  kept  as  a  stock. 
Anotner  super  gave  26  lbs.  or  SO  lbs.  of  honey;  it  had  a  Uttle 
patch  of  brood ;  the  queen  also  being  up  in  it,  I  caught  and  re- 
turned her  to  tne  old  stock.  I  had  three  or  four  ower  supers, 
some  of  which  are  kept  as  stocks,  the  others  for  honey." 

Mr.  G.  Fox  also  says  that  the  bees  of  many  of  his  stocks 
exhibit  their  descent  from  his  original  Eanrptian  queen  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury.  Thouflh  the  Egyptian 
blood  has  been  much  "  diluted,"  some  of  the  bees  are  as  well 
marked  as  were  those  of  the  original  stock.  They  are  veiry 
quiet,  and  he  has  required  no  bee-dress  or  gloves  in  any  of  his 
operations  this  season,  even  in  transferring  combs  and  bees 
from  boxes  into  observatory  hives.  This  amiable  character 
does  not  agree  with  my  own  experience  of  the  true  Egyptians, 
which  were  perfect  savages ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  G-.  Fox  is  a  king  or  conjuror  among  his  bees,  and  would 
seem  to  bear  a  charm  which  enables  him  to  handle  them  with 
impunity.— S.  Bbvan  Fox,  Exeter. 


A  GOOD  HABVEST  DBINK. 

Last  summer  we  attended  a  field  trial  of  ploughs,  and  for  a 
drink  in  the  fields  we  had  buckets  of  cold  water  with  oatmeal 
stirred  in,  which  we  found  to  be  both  victuals  and  drink,  and 
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mighty  refreshing.  A  Sooitish  medical  jooniAl  also  saji  of 
oatmeal,  that  in  ito  raw  state,  when  it  is  mixed  np  with  water,  it 
is  becoming  a  laTonrite  dish.  The  brose  of  "  Anld  Scotland  " 
is  becoming  a  laToarite  dish  with  the  hunters  and  trappers  of 
the  West,  who  are  sabstitiiting  oatmeal  in  this  form  for  parched 
Indian  com.  The  same  brawny  fellows  hare  foond  oat  that  a 
"very  aoMq^Ue  dzink is  made  by  pattiagabont  two  teaspoon- 
fills  of  oatakeal  to  a  tumbler  of  water.  This  the  hmiters  and 
trappers  aver  to  be  the  beet  drink  they  can  nse,  and  it  is  at  once 
nourishing,  UTiBtinmlatiTig,  and  satisfying.— {O^io  Farmer.) 

[The  addition  of  oatmeal  to  water  for  quenching  thirst  may 
be  a  discovery  which  the  American  hunters  have  recently  made ; 
but  it  has  long  been  known  in  this  country  to  the  workmen  in 
foundries  and  other  places  where  men  are  exposed 'to  fierce 
heat  Indeed,  in  some  places,  there  is,  or  was  tall  recently,  a 
money  allowance  for  the  purpose.— Eds.] 

»  H^ii    I  .nil.!  mm  m  ■  ■    ■ 

CUPS  FOB  SILVER-GREY  DORKINGS, 
I  HATS  just  been  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Poul^  Show,  that  unless  a  cup  for  adult  Silver-Grey 
Dorkings  be  giyen  by  private  subscription  they  will  be  obli^d 
to  curtail  the  classes  for  this  breed.  This  would  be  a  great  pity, 
and  I  therefore  offer  lOf .  6<2.,  if  nine  other  fanciers  will  give  the 
same  sum,  to  procure  a  fiye-guinea  cup  for  the  best  SUver-Grey 
Dorking  adult,  cock  or  hen.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  am  col- 
lecting for  a  cup  for  Nankin  Bantams  at  the  same  Show,  towards 
which  the  subscriptions  at  present  giyen  are— Mr.  Pigott, 
lOf.  6d.;  Mrs.  Cross^fia. ;  O.  B.  Cresswell,  lOi,  6<2.— O.  Bbnsst 
Obxsswbll,  Etkrly  Wood,  Bag$7iotf  Surrey, 

CUB  LETTER  BOX. 

FsAnoEBS  OH  StoUDAm'  Boos— Vowls  voa  Tabls  (Jn  Iii^ififvr).— Almost 
an  Hbodan  chlekwn  have  tba  stabf  of  faathen  on  their  lags.  Thw  never 
grow  to  feethen.  Xf  thqr  9ML  they  troald  be  >  flliqneHfteatian,  end  might 
miee  doabte  as  to  putty.  To  ebow  that tt ii iameteital,  we vmj aMthat 
the  eaiBe  tfali^  frefoenUy  ceeos  in  Dorkingi.  Thej  most,  however,  neferoo 
bejODd  being  etobi.  In  that  state  we  view  thera  mereljesipoite,jQitesln 
the  nmefemllj  one  men  mej  be  hixente  and  another  emooth-teeed.  ITomline 
era  a  hardy  end  exeellent  fowl.  They  will  enewer  yoor  porpoee  if  yoa  era 
content  to  gabinlt  to  the  expense  end  inoonTenlenee  of  boyuw  bioody  bene 
to  enable  70a  to  keep  np  yoor  bned,  ee  the  Hoodene  do  not  Mt.  We  tUnk 
Bnhmee  would  BOlt  yon  ee  weU  hi  e4ber«MpeetB,  and  Mve  yon  the  last  pei^ 
tlonler,  beinggood  dtten  and  motheni. 

Bbahxas— BooKWHBAT  AS  Vovunci  FooB  (0. 8,).-^We  do  not  tUnk  the 
raenlt  of  yoor  batehing  praree  enyfhing  about  Biahmaa  in  genmO,  but  In 
your  eeee  it  epeeki  badly  for  the  itiain  fsom  wfaloh  yon  had  your  eogs.  We 
should  say  it  Is  deoidedjy  an  impura  one.  ▲  single  oomb  in  a  BxaSina  is  a 
decided  disadvsntegei  We  oonsider  bnokwheat  bed  food  lor  fowls.  Good 
honeet  gniund  oate  or  bail^  slaked  with  water,  with  oeeeshmal  fteds  of 
whole  00m  or  malxe,  era  all  that  ara  nacsseeiy  for  good  ftadlng.  The  new 
and  modem  introduotlone  tend  only  to  fliseaee  end  disappointment. 

BonTHPosT  AMD  Obxsxzbk  Show  (IT.  Whit0Up),—Th»  Seoratair  having 
duly  aeknowledged  raoeipt  at  the  entiy  lee,  but  not  having  sent  the  usual 
printed  label,  nor  enswered  your  inquixy  if  you  might  send  ttie  Uxds  without 
alabel,wil],of  eoune,ntuxn  the  ei^ry  money.    Wxite  to  ttieSeerataiiy  again. 

ABTmoiAL  HATomxa  (H.  T.  JC).— If  we  obtain  a  drawing  of  lbs.  CSheshlra's 
•*artifleiel  mother"  we  will  have  it  engraved.  All  eiperienee  isegalnst  the 
neeof  Inoabaton. 

Hun's  Hm  (O,  MsD.).'— Write  to  those  who  advwtiM  hives  in  oar 
eohmuis.    They  all  mak*  thoee  hivas. 

BoABOiTT  ow  Homr  (JTidUn^ton).— Tea  ara  no  donbt  eoneet  ta  yoor 
opinion,  that  the  edld  weather  of  the  eerly  part  of  summer  had  mneh  to  do 
with  the  scerd^  of  honav  in  your  neighbouniood,  ee  elsewhere. 

Yabxous  (A  tovmg  Jptorioa).— The  brood  vou  wish  to  save  would  not  sa> 
vive  thne,  or  even  two  dus*  oUU  end  starvation  if  in  open  oeDs.  BememlMr 
the  voracity  of  all  insect  larvB,  end  the  hie^  temperatura  to  which  th^  ara 
linthehive.  A  good  proportion  of  the  sealed  brood  would  probably 
We  should  adviee  you  to  transfer  your  bses,  eithar  very  eei^  in  the 
.,  or,  bettarstiMpertMpe.  after  the  main  work  of  the  day  to  over.  Ton 
need  not  fear  anaoyanee  from  Uie  beee  who  ara  streggUag  home,  espeeiaUy  if 
you  operate  upon  tham  at  some  little  distance  from  the  hivee.  Oan  eny  of 
oorreaden  furnish  our  correspondent  with  the  number  of  the  Xngli^Me- 
ehcmie  imridoh  thera  appeer  sketches  of  the  various  parte  of  the  hive  as  pro* 
mised  by  Mr.  Abbott  T  Tour  expacience  of  the  honey  season  appean  to  be 
simllarto  that  of  most  apiarians-^ittla  honey  end  fewswaons,  aad  thsee 
moetly  very  late. 

TaAMBPoaTiHO  HiTBS  oar  Baas  U  Regtiiar  fl^ibieriber).— Nothing  to  easisr 
then  the  removel  of  wooden  hivee  by  relL  Simply  screw  the  hive  ilimly  to 
the  floorboard,  nailing  vrith  tin  tacks  piecee  of  perforated  sine  over  the  entrance 
way  end  over  the  hoto  or  holoe  for  si^en  at  the  top  of  the  hive  for  ventilation. 
Turn  the  hive  topey^nrvy,  end  let  it  travel  so;  ooad  it  well,  end  if  not  too 
fnUof  beea,  aad  the  weather  not  too  hot,  they  wiU  travel  eai  distance.  We 
should  preCsr  October  or  November,  whan  thepopnlation  to  raduced  in  number 
and  the  weather  to  cooler.  If  your  straw  hivee  have  wooden  rims  they  can  be 
serawed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  floorboard;  if  not,you  must  secun 
the  hive  to  the  board  in  such  a  menner  with  stout  cord  ee  to  prevent  all  risk 
of  ite  shifting,  and  treat  otherwise  ee  mentioned  above.  AH  the  work  should 
be  done  the  evening  bef on  they  traveL 

Fbxdiho  Baxa  {B.  GF.).— From  your  use  of  the  words  **  eeptured**  and 
**  cap  "  we  hardly  know  whether  yon  mean  to  imply  that  you  caught  a  swarm, 
or  placed  a  cap  or  super  on  an  alrsady  eetabllshed  stock.  If  the  totter,  yon 
should  remove  the  cap,  and,  if  the  combe  ara  dean,  wrap  it  upend  put  it  by 
in  a  safe  place  till  next  summer,  When  it  mey  be  egain  given  to  the  same  or 
some  other  hive  to  be  filled.  But,  whatever  yon  meant  to  convey,  the  bees 
in  your  hive  must  be  fed,  being,  ee  you  say,  vary  U^t;  for  which  purpose 
you  must  boil  6  Ibe.  of  loaf  sugar  end  4  lbs.  of  water  by  wolght,  for  five 
Whtt  oolA  fill  a  pickto  bottle,  tto  some  rather  coarse  muslin  or  net 


over  the  month,  and  faivert  the  bottto  on  a  ptooe  of  perforated  sine  placed 
over  the  hoto  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  If  thera  to  no  suitabto  hoto  you  must 
out  one  of  about  8  inches  In  diameter,  and  fix  <m  a  piece  of  wood  having  a 
i-inch  hole  to  correepond,  on  iriiioh  the  bottto  will  stand  securely.  It  must 
be  well  covered  up  to  prevent  the  accees  of  robber  bees,  and,  if  possible,  tha 
food  should  be  euppltod  at  night  and  the  bottle  removed  in  the  morning^ 
when,  if  the  stock  to  prettr  strong,  all  the  food  will  have  been  taken  down. 
Thto  board,  if  large  eoaoffi  and  properly  damped  at  the  ends  to  prevent 
warping,  will  also  be  fonnd  avaitobto  for  working  a  super.  Send  five  stamps 
to  our  office  and  order  *'  Bee-keeping  for  the  uany,*^  in  whidi  you  will  find 
ampto  information  on  feeding,  and  on  many  other  matten  in  connection  with 


Bmovnio  Bupaas  (Benli  FiUo,  Deawbafy).— On  ow  return  home  from 
oar  usual  summer  hoUday  we  wen  dlstreeeed  to  find  that  your  4iuery  of 
July  Slat  had  been  oveetoohsd.  Aaospt  our  stnosra  apology.  We  fear  any 
nmark  of  onn  to  too  late  to  be  of  service,  but  we  may  eay  generally  that,  exeept 
on  the  moors,  all  sunen  of  honey  should  be  now  removed,  except  each  as 
have  bnt  Uttto  hunev  m  them,  which  may  be  stowed  away  with  advantage  for 
another  year  after  the  beee  have  taken  down  the  honey. 

PaaaBBTnia  XmioiT  BsiJis  voa  Wnmu  Usa  (The  <lardMer).~-Wa 
puhltohed  the  follovi^  recent  toat  year>-^*Put  a  liysr  oi  dry  salt,  abeaS 
half  an  inditUek,  in  the  bottom  of  a  weU^glaaed  eerthenwara  pan,  on  thto  a 
layer  of  beans  about  1  inoh  thtok,  another  hoar  of  ealt,  then  another  toyer  of 
beans,  and  eontinne  in  the  same  order  untU  the  pan  to  full.  Keep  in  a  diy 
coolplaoe.    Whoi  wanted  for  use  thay  must  be  taken  out  in toyen.'^ 


UTBOBOIiOOIOAL  OBSSBYATIONB, 

OAiinsx  Squau,  LoHnoM. 

list.  SI"  82'  40"  H. ;  Long.  0*"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitade  111  feet. 

Datb. 

•^ 

la  na  Day. 

1878. 

11 

HyfTome- 

II 

h 

ShedeTem- 

Badiatioa 
Temperature 

i 

Aag. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Mas. 

mn. 

In         On 
san.     graaa 

We.  90 

FfLtt 
Sat.ll 

m 

liiliili 

S4.5 

60.5 
68.1 

SI 

s 

50.1 
68.0 
6M 
60.8 

60.5 

S.W. 

v.- 

N.W. 

S.W. 

1 

61.0 
81.1 
81.6 

71.5 
7L4 
788 
75.8 

77.8 
78.5 

deg. 
48.8 

68.6 
588 

48.8 

57J 
56.8 

deg. 
ltt.8 
186.8 
18 '.1 
118.4 
1164 
117.8 
119.1 

*4S 

489 
48J 

45.7 
40.8 
548 
509 

In. 

0.010 

OJOO 

0^ 

Means 

fS.8Tt 

6U 

00.4 

61.0 

78.0 

118.4 

40J 

OJOt 

BEICABKS. 
90th.— Homing  fine,  bat  doudy  day;  rexy  heavy  rain  for  afSw  minutes  about 

&60PJL 
81st.— Una  morning  aad  till  noon,  than  ekmdy,  but  fine  from  4  p.x. 
2kid.— Flna  eariy,  rain  at  9J0  aji;  fine  at  noon;  snnshine  and  showers  all 

day. 
SSrd.— Fine  early,  very  thick  at  8  A.M.,  fine  by  noon ;  lifi^tning  at  8l50  p.m. 
aith.— Dull  early,  fine  by  10  a.x;  ctoudy  by  4.80  p.m.,  vary  dark  at  6J0 ;  veiy 
heavy  rain  at  •  p.x.  for  about  dghteen  ndnutee,  aiee  curing  during 
that  time  0.60  inch;  tfannderetorm  commending  at  7.80,  and  Con- 
or leae  till  2  A.M  on  S5th,  thunder  at  no  time  very  loud  or 
"  ~~  "      N.W.,andli 


back  to 


itorm  commenced  in  the  8.  W.,  went  round  to 
S.W.  in  the  early  momiog  of  86th. 
35th.-nneaUtheday. 

aOth.— Bather  dnU  ate  A.M.,  bot  flna  soon  after,  and  ao  oattiaaed  all  day. 
Weather  very  stoallar  to  yieeeding  waaka.— O.  J.  Svvoaa. 

OOTENT  QABDKN  UABEXT.— AuavST  87. 
SupPLXXsnot  so  large  thto  week.    Ouxrants,  Baspberxtos,  and  OoosdMKries 
neai^  over,  but  heavy  ^oods  are  plentiful,  remaining  at  last  quotations. 


Applee  from  the  Continent,  with  varione  kinda  o<  common  Hams, 
find  a  good  sale  at  auction  Jnat  now,  chiefly  lor  the  amth. 


Apdee. 


rib. 

Obeetnuto bushel 

Oarranto tdeve 

Black do. 

Fin dos. 

FUberte lb. 

Oobe lb. 

Oooeebenrlee quart 

Onpee,  hothouse.. ...  .lb. 

Lemone ^100 


d. 
1   OtoO 
0     8 
6 

0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
6 
8 


VBUIT. 
S.d. 


9    0 

8  0 

9  6 


Mulbeiriee., 


Oxangee.. 

Peacnee 

Peara,kitehea.. 


...  dos. 
..r  100 
. . .  dos. 


Pine  Applee.. , 

Plums 

Quinces 

BaspbeKriee... 
StrawbcRiee.. 
Walnato 


.....  lb. 
,  i  eieve 

..      dOB. 

>••••  lb. 

..   rib. 
.  bnehel 

.    yioo 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

1  Oteo  0 

8  0  19  0 
6  0  16  0 

19  0  90  0 

0  0  8  0 

9  0  8  0 

8  0  6  0 

9  6  6  0 
0  0  0  0 
0  0  10 
0  0  0  0 

8  0  19  0 

9  0  9  0 


Arttohokee do*. 

Asparagus VIOO 

French  

Beans.  Kidney....  i  deva 

BeetTKcd dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capdonme ^100 

Carrota bench 

Cauliflower doe. 

Cdery bundle 

Coleworta. .  dos.bnnohee 
Cucumben each 

jdckllng  ...a....  dos. 

Endlre....^ doe. 

Fennd bunch 

Oarlic lb. 

Herbe bunch 

Horeeradiah bondto 

Leeke bunch 

Lettuce doB. 


TXGBTABIiSS. 
B.d.    S.d. 
8    0to6 
-    -         0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Mushrooms pottle 

Muetard  *  Orees..mmnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Pardey  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidnev do. 

Round do. 

Badtohes..  dos.  bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Batoafy bundle 

Savoye dos. 

Scorxonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bnshd 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetoble  Marrows 


s.d.    s. 

9    0to4 
9      0 

0 
6 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
1 
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WEEKLY 

CALI 

ENDAR. 

Month 

Week. 

SEPTEMBEB  4-10, 1873. 

Ayerage  Temoera- 
torenearl/ondon. 

Kalnin 
4S  years. 

San 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sim. 

^o7 
Tear. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Th 

F 

S 

SUH 

M 

To 
W 

Length  of  Day  ISh.  19m. 

Crystal  Palace  Antomn  Show  opens. 

18  SUKDAY  AFTER  TBIKITY. 

Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Show  closes. 

71*.o' 
70.4 
70.2 
70.8 
69.4 
69.1 
69.7 

47.1 
46.8 
47.5 
48.0 
4&1 
46.5 

Mean. 
58.9 
58.8 

sas 
5a9 

58.7 
6a6 
57.6 

Dap. 

18 
20 
19 
19 
19 
21 

m.     h. 
19af5 

21  5 

22  5 
24      5 

26  5 

27  5 
29      5 

m.     b. 
88af6 
86      6 
84      6 
82      6 
29      6 
27      6 
25      6 

m.     h. 
14      6 
S9      6 
59      6 
16      7 
31     7 
47      7 
4      8 

88      2 

7  4 
41      5 
11      7 
40      8 

8  10 

Dgs. 

18 
O 

15 
16 
17 
18 

m.   s. 
1    10 
1    80 

1  50 

2  10 
2    80 
2    51 
8    12 

247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
258 

From  obflervations  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  70.0°;  and  its  night  temperature 
47.P.    The  greatest  heat  was  91^  on  the  7th,  1868;  and  the  lowest  oold  WP,  on  the  7th,  1856.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  1.27  inch. 

HOUSE  SEWAGE  A  SAFE  AND  MOST  VALUABLE 
FERTILISER. 

O  many  letters  have  reached  ns  asking  so 
earnestly  for  our  opinion  "  whether  the  use 
of  house  sewage  is  likely  to  produce  disease 
either  in  man  or  animal  partaking  of  the 
crop  to  which  it  is  applied  ?  "  that  we  insert 
this  answer  to  all  our  querists  thus  promi- 
nently. 

One  correspondent  encloses  the  following 
extract  from  Medical  Notes  and  Queries  : — 
"  Is  all  the  food  absorbed  by  plants  digested 
and  assimilated  by  them  ?  We  are  afraid  to  dogmatise 
even  where  the  facts  appear  incontrovertible,  but  we  can 
have  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  in  many  cases  plants,  like 
men,  take  into  their  systems  much  more  food  than  they 
can  digest,  and  that  foul  juices  may,  therefore,  exist  \m- 
changed  within  their  vessels.  A  simple  illustration  will 
suffice  to  show  this,  and  we  will  only  refer  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  early  Rhubarb,  unskilfully  forced  with 
horse  droppings,  will  often  taste  strongly  of  the  manure. 
In  the  case  of  pastures,  who  can  doubt  that  plants  so 
crowded  together  as  the  Grass  plants  are,  must  be  weakly ; 
that  their  digestion,  probably,  is  so  too ;  and  that  if  their 
supply  of  food  be  not  very  carefully  regulated  for  them, 
fluid  matter,  of  whatever  kind,  that  is  brought  in  contact 
with  their  absorbing  surfaces  will  be  taken  up  in  greater 
quantity  than  can  be  digested,  and,  consequently,  that 
some  of  it  will  remain  unassimilated  and  imchanged 
within  the  tissues  of  the  plants  ?  Positive  observation, 
indeed,  supports  this  view.  Herr  Lefeldt,  a  civil  engineer 
appointed  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  report  upon 
our  sewage  systems,  found  that,  for  some  inches  above 
the  roots,  the  stems  of  sewage-irrigated  grass  were  filled 
with  unassimilated  fsBcal  matters  ;  and  that  if  the  irriga- 
tion were  continued  till  within  two  days  of  mowing,  the 
cows  would  not  eat  the  grass.  Why  should  not  sewage 
matter  existing  thus  unchanged  within  the  tissues  of  grass 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  animal  that  swaUows 
it,  as  if  it  were  taken  directly,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  plant  ?  We  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  difference ;  and  the  argument  from  the  observation 
of  Herr  Lefeldt,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a  very  simple 
and  direct  one.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  syllogism  thus  : 
No  one  denies  that  sewage  matter,  unchanged,  will  cause 
typhoid  fever;  but  sewage  grass,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, contains  sewage  matter  unchanged ;  therefore, 
clearly,  sewage  grass  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
transmit  the  typhoid  germs." 

Now  we  assert  without  any  reservation  that  neither 
Herr  Lefeldt  nor  any  other  examinant  of  the  subject  ever 
found  any  fsecal  matter  in  the  stem  of  any  groming  plant. 
If  the  plant  was  dead  or  dying,  then  by  mere  capillary 
attraction  such  matter  might  pass  into  the  tubes  of  the 
stems.  Whilst  a  plant  is  alive  its  roots  are  endowed 
with  a  selecting  power,  and  they  never  absorb  anything 
prejudicial  to  the  plant's  health.  This  was  long  since 
demonstrated  by  special  experiment.    M.  Saussure  found 

No,  649.— Vol.  XXV.,  Niw  SBBixfl. 


"  when  various  salts  were  dissolved  at  once  in  the  same 
solutions,  and  plants  made  to  vegetate  in  them,  that  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  salts  were  absorbed.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  result  of  these  trials,  supposing  the 
original  weight  of  each  salt  to  have  been  100.  Each  so- 
lution contains  roo*^  P^^^  of  its  weight  of  each  salt. 

T    ( Sulphate  of  soda  efflorcBced 11.7 

■^  tMuriateof  soda 22.0 

„  j  Sulphate  bf  soda  effloresced 12.0 

^  1  Muriate  of  potash 17.0 

Q  •  i  Acetate  of  Ume 8.0 

^-t  Muriate  of  potash 33.0 

.   j  Nitrate  of  hme 4.6 

1  Muriate  of  ammonia    16.5 

-  ]  Acetate  of  lime 31.0 

^  1  Sulphate  of  copper. 34.0 

f,   JNitrateof Hme  17.0 

^  \  Sulphate  of  copper  34.0 

Sulphate  of  soda   6.0 

Muriate  of  soda 10.0 

Acetate  of  lime 0.0 

Gum 26.0 

Sugar    34.0 

"  These  experiments  succeeded  nearly  equally  with 
other  plants,  as  the  Mentha  piperita  and  the  Scotch  Fir. 
When  the  roots  were  cut  or  removed,  the  plants  absorbed 
all  solutions  indiscriminately." 

Then  that  plants  do  not  retain  what  is  noxious,  we 
have  this  decisive  evidence : — 

"  The  experiments  of  Macaire-Princep  have  shown  that 
plants  made  to  vegetate  with  their  roots  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  (Goulard's  extract),  and  then  in 
rain  water,  yield  to  the  latter  all  the  salt  of  lead  which 
they  had  previously  absorbed.  They  return,  therefore, 
to  the  soil  all  matters  unnecessary  to  their  existence. 
Again :  when  a  plant,  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
rain,  and  sunshine,  is  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  strontia,  the  salt  is  absorbed ;  but  it  is  again  separated 
by  the  roots,  and  removed  farther  from  them  by  every 
shower  of  rain  which  falls  upon  the  soil ;  so  that  at  last 
not  a  trace  ©f  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  plant."— (Dai^&eny.) 

If  we  refer  to  the  results  of  extensive  practice  we  have 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass 
produced  during  many  years  solely  by  the  aid  of  house 
sewage  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  land  near  Mansfield. 
No  disease  has  that  grass  produced  in  the  cattle  that 
have  consumed  it.  That  house  sewage  put  upon  a  garden 
near  a  residence  is  never  offensive  we  can  testify  from 
our  own  long  experience,  and  certainly  the  crops  pro- 
duced by  its  aid  never  caused  typhoid  fever,  nor  any 
other  disease.  -n  .  . 

We  have  tried  house-sewage  as  a  manure  to  Potatoes, 
Peas,  Beans,  aU  the  Cabbageworts,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Sea-kale,  and  Grass ;  and  it  has  yielded  us,  of  aU  of  them, 
from  a  light  soil,  resting  on  chalk,  the  best  crops  we  have 

ever  grown.  -xi.  -i.  xi. 

Our  mode  of  applying  sewage  is  to  soak  witn  it  tne 
ground  previously  to  digging,  and  growing  every  crop  in 
rows  with  wide  intervals,  to  pour  the  sewage  as  we  deem 
needful  in  gutters  made  with  the  hoe  between  the  rows. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  of  Waldronhurst,  near  Croydon, 
No.  1801.— Vol.  L.,  Old  Sxbixs. 
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employs  it  chiefly  for  irrigating  grass,  and  he  obtains  by  its 
employment  four  or  five  heavy  mowings  annually.  This  is  from 
a  light,  sandy  soil. 

That  sterling  old  gardener,  the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  used  it  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  bnlbs,  and  other  flowers,  with  the  utmost 
success ;  and  until  we  applied  it  to  Boses  and  Ohrysanthemums 
th^  refused  to  excel  on  a  chalky  soil.  Mr.  Beaton  wrote  to 
us — **  When  a  crop  of  anything  is  in  rows,  whether  they  be 
bedders  or  for  the  pot  or  table,  liquid  manure  of  any  strength 
may  be  implied  in  the  centre  between  the  rows  with  less  risk  or 
danger  than  in  any  other  way.  I  have  often  with  my  own 
hands  poured  down  large  quantities  of  the  very  strongest 
liquid  manure  between  the  rows  of  plants,  one  drop  of  which 
would  be  destruction  to  any  one  of  them  if  it  touched  the 
leaves  or  roots ;  but  filtering  to  the  roots  through  a  few  inches 
of  soil  all  harm  is  avoided,  which  goes  to  show  that  a  fair 
porous  surface  of  earth  is  the  best  and  safest  fixer  of  ammonia 
and  all  over-strong  matter  in  tiie  liquid.  Every  one  of  my 
own  bulbs,  from  Crocus  to  Hesperanthus,  gets  it  every  spring 
from  a  place  which  one  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of,  and  I 
never  lose  a  leaf.  I  quite  agree  with  clarifying  liquid  manure 
for  pot  culture,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  know 
practically  what  a  plant  can  digest,  or  what  the  strength  of 
their  liquid  is.  But  to  keep  a  bed  or  border  in  good  heart  for 
a  whole  season  at  the  least  possible  expense,  have  no  recourse 
to  clarifying  the  goodness  out  of  the  stuff,  but  give  it  to  the 
plants  fresh  from  the  stable,  cowhouse,  piggery,  or  where  it 
may  be  got  much  stronger,  and  one  good  soaJdng  of  it  will  last 
the  whole  of  that  season ;  the  spring  is  the  right  time  to  apply 
it.  Then,  in  June,  if  a  handful  of  mould  from  below  the  sur- 
face is  as  good  as  a  smelling  bottle,  you  may  depend  upon  a 
good  show  of  Boses,  and  most  bedding  plants,  if  the  beds 
wanted  any  assistance  that  way.  The  old  florists  who  placed 
4  or  5  inches  thick  of  strong  dung  at  the  very  bottom  of  their 
beds,  and  2  feet  below  their  plants,  were  much  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  those  of  us  who  supply  rotten  dung  on  or 
near  the  surface.  Mr.  Bivers  has  been  recommending,  for  a 
long  time,  one  or  two  thorough  good  soakings  of  the  richest 
liquid  manure  to  the  Bose  beds  in  the  winter ;  and  if  Boses 
are  ever  to  come  out  healthy  on  a  thin,  poor,  sandy  soil,  that 
is  just  what  will  do  it.  When  flower-beds  and  borders  get  ex- 
hausted by  cropping,  this  strong  liquid  is  very  much  better  for 
them  than  rotten  dung." 

As  to  forced  Bhubarb  having  a  flavour  of  horsedung,  we 
know  both  in  that  and  in  forced  Sea-kale  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  gases  emitted  by  the  f  ermentiug  dung.  The  reek  extends 
no  further  than  the  epidermis,  and  usually  may  be  removed  by 
washing,  and  always  by  peeling  off  the  thinnest  film  of  the 
«pidermJjB. 

THE  CALCEOLARIA  DISEASE. 

Oncx  more  there  are  oomplaints  about  the  disease  in  the 
bedding  Calceolaria ;  and  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
it  is  not  so  prevalent  or  so  severe  in  its  effects  as  in  some 
previous  seasons,  yet  it  appears  to  be  as  puzzling  as  ever,  for 
both  the  origin  of  the  disease  and  a  remedy  have  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  been  discovered.  The  qualifications  of  the  Calceo- 
laria for  bedding  purposes  stand  so  high,  that  gardeners  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  try  any  experiment  or  make  any  effort  that 
is  likely  to  stamp  out  the  disease  entirely,  or  even  to  palliate 
its  effects ;  but  as  each  successive  season  comes  round  it  makes 
its  appearance,  and  is  more  or  less  destructive.  At  the  same 
time  the  disease  is  partial  in  its  attacks,  for  while  some 
localities  almost  escape  for  one  season,  the  succeeding  season 
is  likely  to  bring  the  disease  in  its  severest  form.  This  differ- 
ence and  partiality  of  attack  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
disease  arises  from  atmospheric  influences.  Again,  taking  into 
account  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance (which  is  generally  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  when  the  plants  are  to  some  extent 
exhausted  by  their  first  blooming  period,  which,  by-the-by,  is 
generally  the  best,  and  at  which  time  the  plants  are  less  able 
to  bear  any  particular  pressure  upon  their  circulating  powers), 
I  am  led  to  think  that  the  hot  sun  playing  on  the  plants  from 
morning  till  night,  and  the  very  rapid  evaporation  consequently 
going  on  without  any  counterbalancing  treatment,  so  chedcs  the 
growth  and  favours  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  that  the  plants 
cannot  recover  their  former  vigour,  and  consequently  die. 

Such  is  the  opinion  which  I  formed  years  ago,  and  having 
always  had  a  fancy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Calceolaria,  I 
shaped  out  a  course  of  treatment  which  I  thought  then,  and 


stiU  think ,  is  not  an  unreasonable  one.  That  it  is  a  safe  one  I 
have  proved  from  experience,  because  since  I  practised  it  'I 
have  seldom  been  troubled  with  the  plants  dying-off  by  disease. 
I  also  think  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  Calceolaria  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  grown  should  not  go  unnoticed,  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  some  sorts  of  soil  predispose  a  plant  to  disease  by 
throwing  it  into  a  sickly  state  through  obnoxious  ingredients, 
or  from  the  want  of  fertility  to  enable  a  plant  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  constitution  against  the  attacks  of  disease.  In  the 
case  of  the  Calceolaria  I  consider  a  light  sandy  soil  would 
favour  my  last  opinion,  so  also  would  a  gravelly  one,  and  a 
poor  kind  of  loamy  soil,  if  shallow,  would  do  the  same.  In 
either  of  these  compositions  the  Calceolaria  flowers  but  once, 
and  that  flowering  is  soon  over,  without  the  plant  making  the 
necessary  growth  for  a  continuance  of  blooming.  What  we 
call  a  cool  showery  summer  might  alter  things  a  little,  but 
even  then  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  as 
sometimes  witnessed,  but  oftener  wished  for  than  produoed  in 
this  particular  flower. 

As  a  rule,  Calceolarias  grow  well  at  first,  and  again  when 
the  rains  and  cool  nights  of  autumn  come  on ;  but  to  cany 
them  successfully  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  vtar,  and 
keep  them  continually  in  flower,  is  where  the  skill  of  the 
cultivator  should  be  directed.  To  do  this  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  depend  npon  the  treatment  at  the  time,  for  nothing 
seems  to  recover  them  then.  It  must  be  a  pre-arranged  plan, 
mostly  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  plants  in  the  spring 
and  the  soil  employed. 

I  prefer  to  take  the  cuttings  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
autumn  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  root 
them  in  poor  soil  not  much  if  at  all  before  Christmas.  After 
that  I  keep  them  as  cool  as  they  will  bear  night  and  day.  At 
the  beginning  of  February  every  one  will  need  the  centre  shoot 
plncked-out,  and  when  tiiey  show  side  shoots  plant  them  out 
in  some  temporarily-prepared  place,  but  still  in  poor  soil; 
here  they  may  stand,  with  attention,  until  wanted  for  the  beds. 
My  aim  is  to  keep  the  plants  as  hardy  as  possible,  and  plant 
them  in  a  soil  only  rich  enough  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
produce  gi^owth  enough  that,  by  stopping,  ^.,  a  foundation 
may  be  laid  for  a  good  plant.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  grow 
the  plants  so  vigorously  in  their  winter  quarters  as  some  do  ; 
it  is  in  the  flower  beds  where  this  vigour  is  required,  and  this 
must  be  supported  by  a  suitable  soil,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
sound  turfy  loam,  not  too  retentive  or  binding,  but  a  maiden 
loam  that  possesses  some  richness.  This  should  be  chopped 
up  roughly ;  then  add  to  it  about  one-third  of  well-rotted  hot- 
bed manure,  or,  what  is  better,  one-fourth  of  decomposed  night 
soil  which  has  had  a  good  sprinkling  of  lime.  Lay  up  these 
materials  with  the  loam  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  turn  over  the 
compost  occasionally.  In  spring  take  out  the  old  soil,  place 
the  compost  in  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  more,  and 
during  the  summer  water  the  plants  c<^iously — at  least  three 
times  a-week.  If  Calceolarias  do  not  thrive  in  this  soil  I  shall 
be  surprised  indeed.  I  have  tried  this  soil  on  a  large  as  well 
as  small  scale ;  and  at  Hatfield,  where  I  used  it  for  several 
large  beds,  nothing  could  look  more  cheerful  than  for  a  fa- 
vourite plant  to  be  in  perfection  both  of  bloom  and  foliage,  and 
entirely  free  from  disease,  as  was  witnessed  and  remarked  upon 
by  those  who  were  competent  to  judge  of  their  merits.  Pre- 
viously, there  was  considerable  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
disease.  This  treatment  has  given  me  so  much  satisfaction 
for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  that  I  shall  not  only  continue 
the  practice,  bat  would  advise  those  who  have  not  adopted  it 
to  give  it  a  trial. — Thoua.s  Beoosd. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTAJIINES. 

The  spring  for  these  fruits  out  of  doors  was  the  worst  I  ever 
remember.  Under  glass,  in  my  little  vinery — ^the  Vines  being 
cut  back  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  rafter  to  let  in  light  to 
the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  planted-out  on  the  brick  flue  at 
the  back,  and  trained  to  wires — the  crops  are  superb,  the  sorts 
being  Boyal  George,  Bellegarde,  Albatross  (one  of  the  largest 
and  best-formed  of  all  Peaches  here),  Golden  Eagle,  and 
three  trees  of  the  Bough  Boman  Nectarine,  alias  Newington, 
which,  when  ripened,  is  the  richest  of  all  the  Nectarines. 
Out  of  doors,  except  in  favourable  seasons  and  warm  gardens, 
you  can  rarely  ripen  it.    It  is  a  clingstone. 

My  crop  tuader  glass  of  Peaches  was  79,  and  of  Necta- 
rines 45.  Out  of  doors,  of  Peaches  171,  and  Nectarines  60. 
This  is  a  poor  return  for  so  many  trees,  almost  aU  small, 
120  in  and  out  of  doors,  some  few  of  them  heing  maidens.    A 
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beggar  onoe  told  me,  when  I  said  I  wonid  give  him  nothing, 
that  there  was  "no  taste  in  that  article,  and  that  I  oonld 
not  giye  him  less."  I  have  had  "  a  taste,"  and  am  satisfied. 
The  trees  of  all  kinds  are  in  beautiful  condition,  and  are  fast 
forming  their  triple  bads  for  next  jettx. 

There  is  one  new  Peaeh  here  which  well  deserves  praise.  It 
is  Mr.  Bivers*s  Early  Looise.  It  is  a  small  tree,  in  its  second 
year,  ca  an  exposed  east  wall.  Though  hardly  any  tree  on  that 
wall  sets  its  froit,  except  the  Boyal  George,  Early  Looise  set 
ltd  blossoms  well,  and  I  gathered  the  crop,  averaging  8  inches, 
ripe  on  Aagnst  Ist.  On  my  south  wall  it  would  have  been 
ripe  July  12th  to  14th.  The  fruit  is  juicy  and  delicious.  The 
tree  is  full  of  fruit-buds  for  next  year.  I  shall  put  a  tree  of  it 
on  my  south  wall  in  the  autumn.  I  can  safely  recommend  it. 
Early  Rivers  and  Early  Beatrice  in  better  situations  lost  their 
flowers,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  of  them.  All  three  sorts  ap- 
pear to  be  hardy  and  good  growers.  The  Boyal  George  in- 
doors and  out,  on  east,  west,  and  south  aspects,  beats  ilU  here. 
Early  Alfred,  Harrington,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Nectarine 
Peadi  are  next  best,  and  well  cropped  for  the  year.  Emmer- 
ton's  White  Nectarine  out  of  doors,  and  Bough  Boman  under 
glass,  beat  all  the  others.  The  next  best  crop  is  Bivers's 
White  Nectarine,  derived  from  the  former.  Both  the  White 
Nectarines  are  ddicious  and  handsome  when  well  ripened. 

A  great  many  of  my  trees,  out  of  doors,  on  all  aspects,  either 
did  not  set  their  fruit,  or  it  dropped  off  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather  and  the  exposure  of  all  my  walls.  If  the  weatiier 
is  not  hot  enough  to  bring  out  bees,  it  is  not  hot  enough  to 
ripen  the  pollen,  without  which  the  fruit  cannot  set.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  the  pollen  on  the  stamen  is  pasty,  fertilisa- 
tion cannot  take  place.  I  believe  bees  are  great  helpers.  I 
found  three  in  my  vinery  in  the  spring,  and  I  locked  them  in ; 
doubtless,  they  helped  to  set  a  capital  crop  of  fruit.  It  is 
said  you  cannot  have  these  fruits  under  Vines  on  the  back 
wall.  It  is  quite  untrue.  Cut  back  the  Yines  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  rafter,  and  you  will  get  a  capital  crop  of  Peaohes 
and  Nectarines,  and  just  as  many  Grapes  as  if  you  allowed  the 
Vines  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  rafter;  because,  when  shortened, 
they  crop  close  to  the  lower  wall-plate. 

Fruit  under  glass  never  colours  so  well  as  out  of  doors. 
Noblesse  under  glass  would  be  a  delicate  creamy  green,  out  of 
doors  it  is  dappled  like  a  Pomeranian  coach  dog,  and  very 
handsome.  It  is  the  richest  of  all  Peaches.  I  disbud  scarcely 
at  all,  and  never  shorten  anything  till  the  tree  is  in  full  foliage. 
I  then  shorten  some  twigs  to  the  first  pair  of  full-sized  leaves 
for  spurs,  and  others  longer.  People  pull  out  the  lungs  of  the 
tree,  and  then  are  surprised  that  the  tree  degenerates.  I  have 
just  finished  cutting  off  a  portion  of  each  leaf,  exeept  where 
fruit  is,  to  let  in  Ught,  air,  and  heat  to  the  waUs  for  the 
maturation  of  the  wood  aild  to  prevent  excessive  wood  growth. 
Visitors  always  admire  the  clean  and  beautiful  foHage.  Take 
care  of  the  foliage  and  the  roots,  and  the  rest  of  the  tree 
will  take  care  of  itself. — ^W.  F.  Badclttfe. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ANNUALS. 
I  RO  more  think  of  omitting  sowing  a  crop  of  these  in 
autumn  than  crops  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  or  Lettuce. 
Annuals  are,  moreover,  as  certain  in  their  issues  as  are  the 
vegetable  sowings  above  named,  and  fill  a  gap  in  their  way  as 
great.  Considering,  too,  the  outlay  and  trouble  involved,  the 
relative  returns  are  certoinly  as  great  as  any  display  that  can 
be  produced  in  the  garden.  Every  year  I  can  see  the  ad- 
miration these  simple  flowers  cidl  forth  and  the  pleasure  they 
give,  and  this  is  why  I  never  forget  to  sow,  and  seldom  forget 
/  to  issue  a  reminder  to  others  who  care  to  have  them,  to  sow 
them  also.  As  "  welcome  as  flowers  in  May,"  is  an  old  and 
remarkably  expressive  adage,  for  flowers  are,  in  fact,  at  that 
season  especifld^  longed  for — and  why  ?  because  they  are  bright 
and  cheering  messengers,  telling  us  that  another  mom  of 
life  is  bom,  sparklings  of  spring,  and  harbingers  of  snmmer. 
Simple  spring  flowers  must  be  estimated  as  what  they  are,  and 
by  their  own  merits,  or  they  have  not  due  justice.  A  verdict — 
and  it  is  too  common— tiiat  *'  they  lack  the  glowing  richness 
of  summer  and  autumn  masses,  and  we  put  them  out  of  court,*' 
is  not  a  fair  one.  I  go  further  and  say  it  is  not  an  intelligent 
one.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  directed  to  admire  a 
glorious  sunset  turning  away  with,  **  Oh !  I  don't  care  for  that, 
it  will  be  ten  times  brighter  to-morrow?"  I  can  understand 
annuals  not  being  grown  because  a  particular  system  of  gar- 
#  dening  does  not  require  their  aid,  or  that  they  may  bloom  at 
a  particular  time  when  a  garden  is  vacated  by  those  for  whom 


it  is  made  enjoyable,  but  not  because  they  are  destit«te  of 
beauty,  or  not  so  bright  as  brighter  things. 

I  ^ow  annuals  have  ohaims  to  many,  and,  used  in  con- 
junction with  bulbs  and  spring  perennials,  a  garden  caai  be 
made  as  fully  attractive  in  April,  May,  and  June  as  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  But  gurdens  worked  on  the  ordinary 
massing  system,  it  is  only  practical  to  say,  are  sometimes  in- 
terfered with  by  a  prolongation  of  spring  bloom  in  the  beds, 
and  the  holding-back  of  thousands  of  plants,  involving  much 
labour  in  attention  to  their  wants,  in  pots  and  stores.  To 
have  the  crop  of  flowers  off  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  only 
a  limited  number  of  plants,  besides  bulbs,  are  available,  lu 
addition  to  Hepaticas,  Daisies,  early  Pansies,  and  the  Prim- 
rose family,  the  following  may  be  used ; — Silenes,  especially 
pendula,  to  be  sown  at  once ;  Forget-me-nots  should  be  now 
ready  to  prick-out ;  Collinsia  vema,  better  sown  in  August,  but 
will  do  now;  Veronica  glauca,  sow  now;  Virginian  Stocks, 
sow  second  week  in  September,  or  even  February ;  Lasthenia 
califomioa,  and  a  chance  of  Nemophila  and  Limnanthes,  sown 
any  time  before  the  15  th  inst.  These  are  all  early  and  ^e 
wMte,  blue,  pink,  yellow,  and  orange.  August-sown  plants  of 
the  pretty  Saponaria  ail  flower  early,  but  are  not  always  past 
their  best  until  May  is  out^  For  beds  intended  for  more  tender 
subjects,  as  sub-tropical  plants,  a  prolongation  of  bloom  in 
autumn-sown  annuals  is  an  advantage.  They  are  the  very 
plants  to  use  freely.  To  some  or  all  the  foregoing,  the  Clarkias, 
Collinsias,  Campanulas,  especially  pentagonia  and  Venue's 
Looking-glass,  Viscarias,  Candytufts,  Platystemon,  Larkspurs, 
and  a  few  others  may  be  sown  any  time  from  the  5th  to  the 
20th  inst.,  except  Collinsias  (excluding  vema),  which  are 
better  not  sown  until  quite  the  end  of  the  month,  or  their 
upright,  rapid,  succulent  growth  may  render  them  a  prey  to 
frost-damages. 

In  mixed  beds  or  borders  autumn-sown  annuals  always  show 
to  advantage,  and  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  a  place  at  a 
particular  season  in  a  way  which  nothing  else  can  do.  What- 
ever charms  may  belong  to  hardy  annuals,  they  can  nerer  be 
fully  brought  out  except  by  autumn  sowing  and  spring  flowering. 

Sown  in  spring,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  neglected,  they 
are  little  better  than  rubbish,  but  sown  now  and  tended  they 
are  really  gay  and  attractive.  Sown  in  autumn  the  plants  are 
stronger,  their  flowers  finer,  and  duration  longer,  than  when 
sown  in  spring.  In  fact,  their  period  of  flowering  is  long 
enough. 

These  simple  flowms  havB  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and  are  to 
most  people  pleasing.  There  is  nothing  to  go  into  raptures 
about ;  they  give  a  quiet  soothing  pleasure.  I  know  a  rectory 
where  a  batch  of  blue  Nemophila  has  for  years  taken  care  of 
itself.  Every  morning  of  ereiy  ^ring,  irbia  in  flower,  it  wa^ 
visited  by  the  rector,  who  derived  more  pleasure  by  this  simple 
sheet  of  blue  than  any  other  flowwr  bed  in  his  garden.  lu 
their  management  a  few  points  must  be  attended  to.  As  to 
site,  let  it  be  as  far  as  possible  awt^  from  the  lurking  places 
of  slugs  and  snails,  as  old  walls,  spreading  herbaceous  plants, 
&o.  As  to  soil,  do  not  have  it  rich  at  dig  it,  but  run  the  hoe 
through,  lightening  it  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  That  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  a^  heller  than  doing  more.  As  to  sowing, 
let  it  be  done  in  drills  a  foot  H>art,  regulating  depth  according 
to  size  of  seed — Nemophila,  for  instaaoe,  being  covered  hale 
an  inch.  Venue's  Looldng-glass  merely  dusted  over.  If  dry, 
soak  the  drills  thoroughly  before  sowing ;  it  is  of  no  use  water- 
ing after.  Further  attention  must  be  given — first  to  thinning, 
letting  each  plant  stand  separately  and  stool  naturally.  This 
is  important,  and  makes  all  the  difference  between  crop  and 
no  crop ;  second,  running  the  hoe  through  frequently,  and  by 
every  means  keeping  slugs  at  bay ;  third,  in  severe  frost  and 
no  snow,  covering  lightly  over  with  Asparagus  tops  or  Fern, 
but  snow  is  the  best  protector.  After  all,  however,  thinning 
early  and  sufficiently  is  the  best  safeguard  against  frost. 
Attention  to  these  hints  will  result  in  a  supply  to  be  lifted  and 
transferred  to  the  beds  on  the  first  fine  weather  in  spring.  If 
an  early-and-soon-over  display  is  wanted,  plant  as  thickly  as 
possible,  covering  the  ground  at  once;  but  if  a  lengthened 
bloom  is  desired,  plant  thinner  in  proportion.  Finally,  if  the 
worst  eome  that  can  come,  and  a  hyperborean  winter  kills 
all  (which  is  seldom) »  the  money  loss  will  be  trifling  and  the 
land  loss  nothing,  and  disappointment  may  merge  into  a 
determination  to  try  again.  I  have  not  had  one  total  loss  in 
fifteen  years. — J.  Wbioht. 

Gabdssi  Netting. — ^I  am  glad  attention  is  being  called  to  the 
question  of  selling  netting  by  what  can  scarcely  be  called  any- 
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thing  but  an  unfair  mode  of  measnrement.  If  I  want  25  yards 
of24-7ard-wide  net  it  is  measured  for  length  by  palling  it  tightly 
in*thef direction  of  its  length,  and  for  width  by  polling  it  tightly 
in  the'direotion  of  its  width.  Measure  a  piece  of  1-inoh-mesh 
netting,  4  yards  by  1  yard ;  the  4  yards  drawn  tight  become 
8  yarcU,  and  the  one  yard  stretches  to  two  when  also  drawn 
tight.  Open  the  net  and  lay  it  evenly — i.e.f  the  diameters 
each  way  of  a  single  mesh  being  alike — ^riz.,  an  in<Sh,  and  the 
superficial  loss  is  seen  at  once.  Is  the  method  of  selling,  or 
rather  of  measuring,  fair  ?  or  is  it  after  all  only  the  "  reputed  '* 
quart  and  the  "  imperial "  quart  over  again  ? — ^A.  B. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES.— No.  1. 

I  ILIUM  LONOHTiORUM. 

.  You  asked  me  for  some  photographs  of  our  Lilies,  and  for 
some  gossip  about  them.  I  will  begin  with  Lilinm  longiflorum, 
the  pot  with  twenty-two  blooms  and  two  buds ;  height  3  feet 
9  inches,  width  3  feet  8  inches.  The  bulbs  were  bought  at 
auction  as  L.  eximium,  which  they  are  not.  Our  knowledge 
of  L.  eximium  is  rather  uncertain.  I  understand  that  this 
was  found  by  Siebold  among  L.  longiflorum,  and  have  always 
understood  it  to  be  rather  dwarf-growing,  with  the  mouths  of 
the  tubes  expanding  widely,  and  I  have  a  Lily  with  these  cha- 
racteristics.   I  am  now  told  that  L.  eximium  of  Biebold  has. 


Lilinm  longiflonun. 

according  to  M.  Duchartre,  a  very  long  tube,  and  my  friend, 
the  great  authority,  Mr.  Leichtlin,  confirms  this,  and  states 
that  it  has  the  character  of  what  he  formerly  named  L.  longi- 
florum  Wilsoni.  The  pot  is  L.  longiflorum,  the  size  and 
height  being  due  to  the  favourable  conditions  of  growth  in  an 
orchard  house,  with  abundant  watering. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  Lily,  though  inferior  in  height  and  size 
of  flowers  and  length  of  their  tubes  to  L.  longiflorum  Wilsoni. 
I  often  wonder  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  as  a  conserva- 
tory plant.  Here  it  has  been  constantly  said  by  visitors  of 
good  taste,  "  Your  Lilies  are  all  beautiful,''  but  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  this,  with  its  pure  white  tubes  contrasting  with 
the  fine  green  leaves.  With  us  it  grows  well  in  the  borders, 
but  owing  to  its  being  a  very  early  Lily  it,  unless  sheltered 


and  retarded  by  dwarf  shrubs,  is  often  checked  and  injured 
by  early  frosts.  With  us  it  grows  best  in  sheltered  comers 
with  a  northern  aspect. — Geoboe  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
Weybridge  Heath, 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  AND  MERITS. 

Aftbb  so  many  have  stated  their  Btrawbeny  experience  of 
the  year,  I  am  afraid  my  chance  of  saying  anything  fresh  on 
the  subject  is  very  smaQ ;  however,  I  cast  in  my  mite,  and 
I  shall  try  and  make  my  remarks  as  plain  and  practical  as 
possible. 

The  crop  of  Strawberries  this  year  has  generally  been  very 
abundant,  but  owing  to  the  duU  and  sunless  weather  we  had 
the  fruit  did  not  acquire  its  proper  flavour,  and  the  wet  caused 
the  decay  of  great  quantities ;  a  small  black  beetle  also  made 
sad  havoc  amongst  some  of  our  fruit,  by  eating  large  holes  in 
the  berries.  Some  people  fancy  the  cause  to  be  slugs,  but  I 
believe  the  beetle  is  the  offender,  as  we  have  caught  large 
numbers  when  gathering  the  fruit,  and  the  beetles  wefb  right 
in  the  centre  of  it.  Notwithstanding  all  these  losses  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  150  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  daily  when  our 
main  crops  were  at  their  best. 

Early  Prolific  (Dr.  Boden's)  is  my  best  early  variety ;  it  will 
take  the  place  of  Black  Prince  with  me,  as  it  is  only  a  few  days 
later,  and  a  much  superior  fruit.  Next  is  Marguerite,  a  most 
abundant  bearer  of  very  showy  fruit  of  immense  size,  but  that 
is  all  it  has  to  recommend  it,  as  the  flavour  is  very  deficient, 
and  the  fruit  when  ripe  will  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched,  it  in 
so  soft.  Keens'  SeedUng  succeeds  these  two,  but  it  does  not 
bear  so  well  here  as  I  should  like ;  a  great  many  of  the  plants 
turn  out  barren,  notwithstanding  their  being  carefully  selected 
before  planting.  Amongst  my  main-crop  Strawberries  I  must 
place  President  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  it  is  a  sure  and  most 
abundant  cropper  of  very  large  fine  fruit.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
has  this  year  done  badly  with  me ;  there  was  a  very  abundant 
crop,  but  owing  to  the  wet  great  quantities  of  the  fruit  decayed ; 
still  it  is  a  good  variety,  a  great  cropper  of  beautiful  shining  - 
looking  fruit,  with  a  nice  sharp  flavour,  which  some  prefer. 
Next  in  order  comes  British  Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg,  the  best- 
flavoured  two  Strawberries  I  know,  but  our  soil  is  too  light  for 
British  Queen.  Dr.  Hogg  is  not  a  great  cropper  with  me,  but 
the  fruit  is  magnificent,  and  the  flavour  everything  that  could 
be  desired.  As  succession  crops  for  forcing  they  both  do 
remarkably  well.  Dr.  Hogg  in  a  cool  Peach  house  with  me  this  , 
year  was  the  connecting  link  between  in-door  and  out-door 
fruit.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  done  exceedingly  well  with  me 
this  year,  I  intend  cultivating  it  largely ;  it  is  a  superior  va- 
riety as  regards  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  My  variety  of  Prince 
of  Wales  I  do  not  like  at  all ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and  bears 
abundantly,  but  it  is  vezy  deficient  in  flavour,  and  the  fruit  is 
small.  It  is  a  little  later  than  the  above-named  varieties,  for 
which  reason  I  grow  a  few.  Carolina  Superba  and  La  Con- 
stants are  two  good  varieties,  the  former  is  not  a  great  cropper 
but  the  flavour  is  superb;  in  La  Constants  we  have  both 
qualities  up  to  perfection,  and  it  is  likewise  a  beautiful-looking 
fruit.  GoUath  is  a  variety  I  have  here  resembling  La  Con- 
stante  in  habit,  but  more  robust ;  fruit  on  short  footstalks, 
and  entirely  hidden  by  the  foliage ;  a  most  abundant  cropper, 
and  always  sure,  but  it  is  rather  deficient  in  flavour,  and  when 
fully  ripe  is  rather  soft  in  wet  seasons.  I  also  grow  Bifleman, 
Empress  Eug6nie,  and  Cockscomb ;  with  regard  to  the  latter 
two  they  are  good  croppers,  but  both  have  vezy  ugly-shaped 
fruit,  and  they  do  not  colour  well.  I  also  grow  the  Alpine 
variety,  which  I  am  now  sending  in  for  dessert ;  it  is  quite 
equal  to  Black  Prince  as  regards  size,  and  if  the  flavour  is  not 
first-class,  still  it  makes  a  nice  variety  on  the  dessert-table,  and 
is  relished,  too,  as  the  dishes  are  always  brought  out  empty. 

My  method  of  culture  I  stated  in  your  Journal  last  year,  but 
on  reading  some  of  your  correspondents'  articles  I  see  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  beds  will 
continue  bearing  satisfactorily.  Some  say  two  years ;  others 
say  ten  or  more  years.  For  my  part  I  consider  it  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  mode  of  culture  adopted.  If  they  are  cultivated 
in  beds,  and  the  runners  allowed  to  root  and  remain  on  the 
bed,  I  consider  that  they  are  past  their  best  after  the  third 
year ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ground  is  properly  pre- 
pared, and  the  plants  kept  as  individual  plants  by  having  their 
runners  aU  trimmed  away  when  they  have  done  bearing ,  and 
in  the  autumn  an  annual  top-dressing  of  well-decomposed 
manure  is  applied,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will 
continue  bearing  satisfactorily  for  a  much  longer  period. 
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I  was  yeiy  pleased  to  see  in  a  former  nnmber  of  yonr  Joomal 
that  Dr.  Boden  was  bringing  his  new  seedling  Strawberries  to 
the  front.  I  can  folly  corroborate  his  remarks  respecting  them, 
as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  growing,  and  I 
feel  quite  satisfied  that  they  will  be  vfJuable  additions  to  our 
Tarieties  of  Strawberries.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
saying  that  when  they  become  pnblio  they  will  cause  a  good 
many  of  our  old  Tarieties  to  be  swept  out  of  the  garden.  Dr. 
Boden  is  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time, 
attention,  and  study,  to  oultlvating  and  improving  the  Straw- 
berry, and  it  is  yery  gratifying  to  think  that  he  is  again  re- 
warded with  some  valnable  seedlings. — J.  Andxbson,  The 
Gardens,  Hill  Grove,  Kidderminster, 


Mb.  Luckhubst  seems  to  me  somewhat  to  beg  the  question, 
when  he  thinks  his  standard  of  quaUty  with  regard  to  Straw- 
berries must  be  higher  than  mine.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
put  a  low  standard  of  perfection  with  regard  to  anything, 
either  fruit,  flowers,  or  otherwise ;  and  as  the  Strawberries  I 
alluded  to  have  been  seen  and  tasted  by  many  persons  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  and  I  have  never  heard  but  one 
opinion  expressed  with  regard  to  them,  I  still  adhere  to  what 
I  before  said,  that  Strawberry  beds  may,  under  proper  cul- 
tivation, be  made  to  bear  fruit  of  high  quality  and  in  great 
quantity  for  several  years  in  succession.  I  took  fruit  from 
tiiese  beds  two  years  ago  to  Dr.  Hogg,  when  I  happened  to  be 
going  up  to  London  to  him  on  a  visit,  and  he  pronounced  them 
to  be  as  fine  as  any  he  had  seen  exhibited  at  the  London  fruit 
i^ows,  and  I  have  seen  no  deterioration  in  these  same  beds, 
€ither  in  quantity  or  quality,  these  last  two  seasons.  So  much 
for  the  question  as  to  standard  of  excellence. 

When  Strawberry  beds  become  old  and  exhausted,  it  is 
beoause  the  runners  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  the  beds  are 
matted  together  so  that  the  crowns  are  injured. 

Strawberries  on  beds  are  not  produced  from  the  runners  of 
the  previous  year,  but  from  the  crowns,  and  every  inducement 
should  be  made  for  the  crowns  to  make  strong  offsets,  not 
numers.  A  strong  crop  of  fresh  leaves  caused  by  hoeing  and 
manuring  among  Strawberries  now,  will  not  in  my  opinion  im- 
prove  the  fruiting  of  the  beds  next  year ;  in  fact,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  crop  of  fruit  is  in  almost  inverse  proportion  to  the 
leaves,  especially  if  there  is  much 'growth  of  foliage  either  late 
in  autumn  or  very  early  in  spring,  so  that,  although  Mr.  Luck- 
hunt's  argument  seems  to  be  a  strong  one,  I  am  obliged  to 
differ  in  toto  from  his  conclusions.  If  Mr.  Luckhurst's  plan 
be  followed,  of  course  old  beds  will  wear  out.  All  I  am  wisldng 
to  argue  for  is,  that  under  other  treatment  the  growth  of  the 
crowns  is  renewed  without  a  crop  of  runners,  and  that  manure 
is  applied  to  the  plants  after  the  crowns  have  matured,  and 
the  roots  appropriate  the  manure  to  feed  the  flower  and  frnit, 
and  not  the  foliage.  We  should  succeed  very  indifferently 
with  most  fruits  if  our  attention  were  turned  to  supply  vigorous 
leaves  and  wood-growth,  though,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
happy  mean  \A  the  right  one.  I  prefer  the  application  of 
mulching  to  protect  my  plants  during  the  winter,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  root  action,  and  not  depend  upon  leaves  for  pro- 
tection, which  in  our  north  counti^r  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  do  not  care  how  few  leaves 
I  see  upon  my  plants  when  the  season  for  spring  growth  com- 
mences. 

Of  course,  in  venturing  to  dispute  the  recognised  and  stereo- 
typed treatment  of  Strawberries,  I  lay  myself  open  to  the 
remarks  which  Mr.  Luckhurst  makes,  but  I  should  not  have 
written  the  article  Mr.  Luckhurst  alludes  to  had  I  not  equally 
based  my  conclusions  on  practical  experience.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  desire  to  find  fault 
with  the  recognised  system  of  renewing  Strawberry  beds ;  I 
only  wish  to  assert  that  good  fruit  can  be  grown  with  the 
other  system,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  I  ventured  to  dis- 
pute Mr.  Luckhurst's  assertion,  that  old  beds  always  produced 
fruit  of  a  paltry  description.— G.  P.  Psach. 

Ths  columns  of  the  Journal  have  lately  been  unusually  rich 
in  Strawberry  lore,  and  the  varied  points  touched  on  by  dif- 
ferent growers  one  would  fancy  would  enable  anyone  having 
a  garden  to  enjoy  a  supply  of  this  estimable  fruit.  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst can  evidently  make  Strawberries  grow  anywhere,  and 
with  such  soil  as  he  works  on  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  ad- 
vocacy of  treating  them  as  biennials,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  on  his  particular  kind  of  soil  he  can  so  obtain  more  fruit 
than  by  any  other  means.  Mr.  Peach  has  evidently  more 
**  body  ^  in  his  soil  to  hold  them  on  as  perennials ;  so  have  I, 


if  I  never  dig  and  top-dress  continually ;  yet,  with  early  and 
good  plants  and  a  good  season,  I  can  get  better  fruit  off  plants 
a  year  old  than  any  other. 

But  we  must  take  seasons  into  account,  and  act  accordingly. 
For  instance,  the  rainfall  in  the  garden  under  my  charge  for 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  up  to  August  17th  is  only 
3.40  inches,  an  unclouded  sun  prevailing  nearly  the  whole 
time.  This,  and  a  limestone  base  many  feet  in  thickness,  keep 
me  from  digging  up  my  yearlings.  So,  aJso,  I  must  let  alone 
some  two-year-olds,  and  by  thinning  the  crowns  slightly,  and 
always  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  covered,  I  expect  a 
useful  crop.  Thus  do  seasons  upset  pre-arranged  plans.  The 
weather  cannot  be  ignored,,  and  a  mere  rule-of- thumb  practice 
can  never  be  relied  on  in  spite  of  it.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
the  best  advice,  it  must  be  taken  subject  to  weather  contingen- 
cies and  local  expediency.  Scores  of  people  cannot  if  they 
would  turn  a  dry  season  into  a  wet  one  by  the  watering-can, 
and  yearling  plants  cannot  be  fine  without  plenty  of  moisture 
and  support  to  carry  them  to  maturity  without  interruption. 
Therefore  I  see  no  inconsistency,  but  the  reverse,  in  advising 
the  digging-up  plants  one  season  and  letting  them  remain 
another  if  weather-changes  demand  it.  They  demand  it  now, 
and  I  shall  not  grub  up  hastily,  and  advise  others  similarly 
circumstanced  to  hesitate  also ;  and  the  warning  may  be  use- 
ful, considering  the  advice — excellent  at  the  time  and  in  itself 
— ^that  has  been  given  by  different  growers. 

I  note  what  has  been  said  against  Yicomtesse  H6ricart  de 
Thury.  I  recommend  it  because  I  find  it  early  and  free-bear- 
ing, and  not  for  its  high  flavour,  yet  its  sparlding  sub-acidity 
is  enjoyed  by  many  pirates.  I  know  something  recommends 
it  by  the  many  applications  I  have  for  "  runners."  Anything 
dislfeetly  early  or  decidedly  late  in  Strawberries  is  always  a 
desideratum,  and  if  we  can  only  get  the  fruit  there  will  be 
no  great  fight  as  to  nice  points  in  flavour.  We  cannot  net 
them  up  like  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  prolong  the 
season. 

I  am  glad  to  see  what  Mr.  Douglas  says ;  kindly  differences 
are  always  instructive.  He  wonders,  and  with,  no  doubt,  good 
reason,  that  anyone  should  grow  Elton  as  a  late  kind,  while 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  so  much  superior.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  have  had  the  true  Frogmore,  but,  at  any  rate,  such 
as  I  had  would  hardly  grow  or  fruit  at  all.  The  plants  were 
not  from  a  sturdy  stock,  and  I  am  fully  sure  that  growing 
Strawberries  of  unhealthy  parentage  is  terribly  uphill-work. 
As  to  Dr.  Boden,  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  he  and  the 
artist  make  one's  mouth  water. — J.  Wbioht. 


POTATOES  AS  THEY  ARE.— No.  2. 

NoBTHAMPTONSHms. — ^In  auswer  to  your  inquiry  respecting 
Potatoes,  I  am  very  pleased  to  give  you  a  favourable  report.  I 
have  about  thirty  varieties  planted,  and  have  found  very  few 
diseased.  My  i)lan  is,  whenever  I  see  the  "fatal "  spots,  which 
generally  come  in  small  patches,  to  cut  off  the  tops  immediately. 
I  hold  that  small  sound  Potatoes  are  preferable  to  large  diseased 
ones.  The  yield  this  season  is  astonishing — fine,  clean,  and 
large  tubers,  and  many  of  them  of  first-rate  quality.  Among 
the  best  is  old  Lapstone  Kidnev,  an  enormous  cropper  in  well- 
worked  land ;  Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  Excelsior  Kidney, 
Bresee's  Climax,  are  also  of  first-rate  quality.  We  have  already 
lifted  some  tons  of  the  earlier  varieties,  such  as  Veitch's  Boyal 
Ashleaf  and  Hoeg's  Coldstream;  the  latter,  when  true,  is  all 
that  can  be  wisned,  but  it  requires  careful  selection  yearly. 
Early  Rose  is  also  capital  this  season,  but  not  pf  the  quality  of 
those  mentioned,  still  when  they  have  to  be  supplied  in  large 
quantities  it  is  not  to  be  grumbled  at.  Primer,  one  sent  here  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  Savemake,  is  a  first-olass  one,  being  of 
good  even  size,  a  prodigious  cropper,  and  of  fine  quality.  Late 
varieties  I  have  not  yet  tried,  but  will  send  word  about  them  in 
due  time. — B.  Gilbebt,  Burghley  Kitchen  Gardens,  Stamford, 

Chats woBTH,  Debbyshibe. — The  Potato  crop  is  magnificent 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  finest  crop  that  has  been 
seen  since  1845 ;  but  I  regret  to  say  the  continual  wet  of  the 
past  fortnight  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  on  the  disease 
slightly,  and  I  fear  it  will  get  worse  if  the  weather  do  not  take 
up  at  once.  The  rains  have  been  accompanied  by  thunder 
generally.— Thomas  Speed,  The  Gardens,  Ohatsworth. 

KiBKCALDT,  Fifeshibe. — Thc  Potato  disease  is  certainly 
showing  itself ;  here  and  there  patches  of  spotted  leaves  are  be- 
ginning to  appear,  but  no  word  of  disease  at  present.  The  crop, 
18  very  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality .^Pbtbb  Rintoul,  Baith 
Gardens, 

Banppshibb,  Scotland.— The  disease,  I  am  sorry  to  state, 
has  made  its  appearance  where  the  crop  is  much  shaded  or 
growing  in  cola,  stiff,  wet  land;  but  where  growing  exposed, 
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and  the  ground  anything  like  dry,  there  are  little  or  no  signs  of 
disease.  If  it  keep  off  we  are  likely  to  have  an  abundant  crop, 
both  large  and  clean. — Geobqe  Milhe,  The  Qardena,  Cullen 
House. 

Staplehubst,  Kent. — ^As  this  is  not  a  Potato-growing  district 
I  can  only  speak  of  the  small  quantities  which  eyeryone  having 
a  plot  of  ground  invariablv  grows.  The  crop  is  generally 
spoken  of  favoorably ;  the  disease  which  manifested  itself  early 
in  Angnst  in  many  places  was  restricted  to  the  hanlm,  with 
only  a  solitary  tnber  here  and  there  affected,  and  the  fine 
weather  we  have  had  since  then  has,  on  the  whole,  checked  it. 
The  crop  seems  to  be  ripening<ofF  in  tolerable  condition ;  it  is 
not  heavy,  bat  good  in  quality,  and  we  trust  will  turn  out  well 
hereafter.  I  hear  it  stated  that  the  much- abused  American 
Bose  promises  to  be  tolerably  good  in  quality  this  seasou,  a 
matter  not  to  be  wondered  at  wnen  all  are  better  than  usual. — 
J.  BoBBON,  Linton. 

BOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

SXPTEMBZB  8RD. 

Dabijas,  Asters,  and  liliums  were  the  subjects  specially  in- 
cited on  this  occasion,  but  the  show  of  all  three  was  of  the  most 
limited  description ;  indeed,  aboot  100  feet  of  sts^^ing  was  all 
that  could  be  filled.  The  Dahlias  from  Ur.  Turner,  and  the 
Lancifolium  Lilies  from  Mr.  Baines  were  superlative,  but  the 
other  exhibits  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity;  indeed,  than 
some  of  the  Dahlias  and  Asters  we  never  saw  worse  exhibited. 
In  one  kind,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and  another  exhibitor, 
there  was  a  diiference  of  diameter  of  2  Inches,  and  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  build. 

Of  Dahlias,  three  stands  of  twenty-four  were  shown.  Mr. 
Turner  was  first  with  splendid  massive  blooms  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Camm,  Monarch,  Arbitrator,  Mr.  Diz,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Crinfton 
King,  Annie  Neville,  Egyptian  Prince,  Princess,  Alexander 
Cramond.  H.  G.  Quilter,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Flag  of  Truce, 
Toisson  d'Or,  Oharlotte  Dorling,  Incomparable,  John  Standish, 
Victory,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  Julia  Wyatt,  W.  Keynes,  John 
KeviUe  Keynes,  Ovid,  and  Prince  Arthur.  Second  came  Mr. 
W.  Scale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  who  had  Charles  Back- 
house and  Lord  Palmerston,  scarlet,  very  brilliant,  and  very 
good  specimens  of  Peri,  Hero  of  York,  James  Cocker,  and  others. 
Mr.  Aidous,  Gloucester  Boad,  South  Kensington,  also  exhibited. 
In  Class  S,  for  twelve  blooms,  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Bnrpett, 
snrdener  to  B.  P.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Loughborough  Boad,  Brixton. 
The  second  and  third  priaes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Beaoh,  gar- 
dener to  B.  C.  Pe%7»  Esq .,  Biverhead,  near  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr. 
Gaines,  Hampton  Wick ;  the  blooms  from  the  last  were  very  i)oor. 

Of  Asters,  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty- four  not  qmlled 
there  were  none;  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  Mr.  E.  Bowe,  The 
Bookery,  Boehampton,  had  the  best ;  the  remaining  prizes  going 
to  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  and  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gudener  to 
T.  D.  Galpin,  Eso.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath.  Mr.  Porter, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Benham,  also  sent  a  creditable  collection.  In 
the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve,  not  quilled,  Mr.  B.  Anderson, 
21,  Blythe  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  Bowa 
second,  and  Mr.  George  third. 

For  the  best  six  Asters,  not  quilled,  in  6-inch  pots,  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq. 
These  were  fairly  bloomed.  Mr.  Bowe  was  second,  Mr.  Geoige 
third. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  offered  jgpMM  for  trays  of  Asters, 
twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  respectively 
of  Padony-flowered  incurved,  Victoria  reflexed,  and  Pompon,  or 
smaU-flowered.  For  Peony-flowered  Mr.  Anderson  had  the 
prize,  for  Victoria  Mr.  Gaines,  and  for  Pompons  the  same  exhi- 
bitor was  also  successful  with  flowers  avera^ng  If  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  while  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  a 
very  food  stand  of  quilled. 

Although  prizes  were  offered  for  Verbenas  and  cut  Boses,  no 
one  came  forward  to  claim  them.  For  six  pots  of  Lilium  lanci- 
folixmi  (speciosum)  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H.  MichoUs,  Esq., 
was  first  with  splendidly  bloomed  plants  mesAuring  from  6  to 
6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  innumerable  blooms 
and  buds.  The  varieties  were  mbrum,  very  free-flowering, 
album,  and  punotatum. 

Fbttit  Comotteb.— a.  Smee,  Esq.,  FJi.S.,  in  the  chair.  A 
handsome  Queen  Pine  Apple  of  6}  lbs.  weight  was  s«nt  by  Mr. 
James  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  8.  H.  Vivian,  The  Gardens, 
Singleton,  Swansea;  it  was  grown  in  a  small  pot  from  a  sucker 
in  sixteen  months.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  A 
seedling  Peach  was  sent  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Boyal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  named  The  Lady,  which  was  not  thought  any  im- 
provement on  existing  sorts.  A  seedling  Plum  was  sent  by 
Mr.  C.  Boss,  gitfdener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury, 
named  Welford  Bose-drop.  The  fruit  is  laree,  and  resembles 
in  flavour  the  Orleans,  but  was  not  thought  oy  the  Committee 
to  be  an  acquisition.    A  Melon,  named  Scarlet  Perfection,  was 


sent  by  Mr.  J.  Meakes,  gardener  to  B.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Petersham^ 
Surrey,  but  the  flavour  was  very  inferior. 

A  collection  of  Plums  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Earley, 
Valentines  Gardens,  Ilford,  with  the  view  of  showing  tho 
relative  time  of  ripening  of  twenty  varieties.  Mr.  Barley  also 
sent  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  from  a  Vine  said  to  b» 
the  parent  of  that  at  Hampton  Court.  The  Vine  was  planted 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  splendid  dish  of  Jefferson  Plum  was  sent  by  Mr.  Dancer* 
The  flavour  was  remarkably  good,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  waa 
voted  to  Mr.  Dancer.  Three  seedling  Nectarines  were  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Half» 
Ilford,  which  were  thought  highly  promising  by  the  Committee^ 
and  were  asked  to  be  exhibited  again  next  year.  A  seedling 
Plum  resembling  Jefferson,  named  Gordon  Castle,  was  sent  by- 
Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  but  not  so  good  as  that  fine 
variety. 

Messrs.  Monro  &  Wilkinson,  Potter's  Bar,  Herts,  sent  sir 
specimens  of  a  very  fine  smooth  Cucumber  named  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  It  has  a  remarkably  short  neck,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
a  very  serviceable  size — 15  inches  in  length.  A  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded.  A  white-spined  variety  of  Cucumber  was- 
also  sent  Mr.  J.  Meakes.  gardener  to  B.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Peter- 
sham, but  was  not  considered  to  be  distinct  by  the  Committee. 

Floral  Comkitteb.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  CheUea,  had  first-class  certificates  for 
three  splendid  Begonias,  two  of  which  were  stated  to  have  beea 
lifted  from  the  open  ground.  All  of  them  had  large  and  splen- 
did scarlet  flowers  differing  in  their  depth  of  colour  from  Vesn- 
viuB,  orange  soarlet,  to  Aome  and  Stella,  deep  scarlet ;  the  last* 
named,  however,  may  not  be,  perhaps,  so  hfurdy  as  the  others,, 
as  it  was  not  said  to  be  so  grown.  A  first-class  certificate  waB 
also  awarded  to  the  same  firm  for  Vanda  Bensoni,  a  Bangoon 
Orchid,  forming  a  very  fine  specimen,  with  brownish  dotted 
sepals  and  -peUSa,  and  a  pretty  nale  lilac  Ud.  Mr.  Burt,  Shore- 
ham  Place,  Sevenoaks,  had  a  cultural  oertinoate  for  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Saccolabium  with  six  racemes  16  inches  long. 

Dahlias  were  numerously  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  and  others.  The  first*named  had  b 
first-class  certificate  for  Ovid,  rich  rosy  purple,  one  of  the  finest 
Dahlias  ever  seen.  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  nad  a  like  award  for 
Julia  Davis,  yellow,  also  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  stand  of 
twenty-four.  Mr.  Harris,  Orpington,  had  likewise  a  first-claas 
certificate  for  Mrs.  Harris,  a  very  fine-formed  and  pretty  flower^ 
ivory  tipped  with  pale  purplish  violet.  Mr.  Bawlings,  Bomford, 
had  also  a  first-class  certificate  for  Miss  Dennis.  Mr.  Eckford, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Badnor,  Ooleshill,  likewise  sent  a  col- 
leotion  of  Dahlias,  and  some  promisinff  Verbenas  and  Geraniums* 
From  Mr.  Douglas  came  a  spike  of  a  sweet-soented  Aerides^ 
name  not  determined.  We  nught  have  extended  our  remaika 
on  the  Dahlias  and  other  subjects  exhibited,  but  for  the  extreme 
difiiculty  of  ascertaining  what  their  names  were  and  by  whom, 
exhibited.  It  would  convey  but  little  information  to  our  readers 
to  state  that  61  Dahlia  was  a  highly  meritorious  variety,  nnlesa 
we  could  also  state  the  name  it  was  to  go  by  and  by  whom  it 
was  exhibited ;  and  though  names  are,  or  may  be,  put  later  in 
the  day  than  we  are  compelled  to  take  our  notes^  it  is  certainly 
not  till  long  after  the  Committee  has  ceased  to  sit.  Several  ex> 
hibitors  praotically  do  away,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  diffi> 
culty  by  attaching  their  names  to  their  productions.  Such  we 
believe  is  the  oonndence  felt  in  the  fairness  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Floral  Committee,  that  such  a  precaution  as  the  numbering 
of  the  plants  submitted  to  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary. 


KAISIN-MAKING  IN  CALIFOKNIA. 
Ant  industrious  person  who  has  the  right  kind  of  Grape& 
can  make  raisins ;  and  raisin-making,  which  eighteen  months' 
ago  had  still  a  very  uncertain  future  in  this  State,  may  now 
safely  be  called  one  of  the  established  and  most  promising 
industries  here.  Last  year  I  ate  excellent  raisins  in  Loa 
Angeles,  and  tolerable  ones  in  Visalia ;  but  they  sell  very  com- 
monly in  the  shops  what  they  call  *'  dried  grapes,"  which  are 
not  raisins  at  all,  but  damp,  sticky,  disagreeable  things,  not 
good  even  in  puddings.  This  year,  however,  I  have  seen  in 
several  places  good  native  raisins ;  and  the  head  of  the  largest 
fruit-importing  house  in  San  Frandsco  told  me,  the  other  di^,. 
that  one  raisin-maker  last  fall  sold  the  whole  of  his  crop  there 
at  12  per  box  of  25  lbs.,  Malagas  of  the  same  quality  bringing^ 
at  the  same  time  but  92  37}.  There  is  a  market  for  all  well- 
made  raisins  that  can  be  produced  in  the  State,  he  said,  and 
they  are  preferred  to  the  foreign  product.  At  Folsom,  Mr. 
Bugby  told  me  he  had  made,  last  year,  1700  boxes  of  raisina^ 
and  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  pecuniary  return ;  and  I 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  different  persons  that  at  7  oents 
per  lb.  raisins  will  pay  the  farmer  very  well.  The  Malaga  and 
the  White  Muscat  are  the  Grapes  which  appear  here  to  make 
the  best  raisins. 
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Por  making  raiflins  they  wait  until  the  Grape  is  fully  ripe, 
and  then  oarefoUy  cat  off  the  bunches,  and  lay  them  either  on 
a  hard  clay  floor,  formed  in  the  open  air,  or  on  brown  paper 
laid  between  the  Vine  rows.  They  do  not  trim  out  poor 
Grapes  from  the  bunohes,  because,  as  they  assert,  there  are 
none^  but  I  suspect  this  will  have  to  be  done  for  the  very  finest 
raisins,  such  as  would  tempt  a  reluctant  buyer.  The  bunches 
jequire  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  days  of  exposure  in  the 
sun  to  be  eured.  During  that  time  they  are  gently  turned 
irom  time  to  time,  and  such  as  are  earliest  cured  are  at  once 
remoTed  to  a  raisin  house.  This  is  fitted  with  shelves,  on 
which  the  raisins  are  laid  about  a  foot  thick,  and  here  they 
are  allowed  to  sweat  a  little.  If  they  sweat  too  much,  the  sugar 
candies  on  the  outside,  and  this  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the 
zaisxn.  It  is  an  object  to  keep  the  bloom  on  the  berries.  They 
are  kept  in  the  raisin  house,  I  believe,  five  or  six  weeks,  when 
they  are  diy  enough  to  box. — {New  York  Tribune.) 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LEAVES. 
Oms  very  simple  process  is  this :  At  any  druggist's  get  a 
%ttle  bichromate  of  potash.  Put  this  in  a  two-ounce  bottle  of 
-soft  water.  When  the  solution  becomes  saturated — ^that  is, 
the  water  has  dissolved  as  much  as  it  will,  pour  oft  some  of 
the  dear  liquid  into  a  shallow  dish ;  on  this  float  a  piece  of 
'Ordinary  writing-paper  till  it  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  moist- 
ened. Let  it  become  nearly  dry,  in  the  dark.  It  should  be  of 
a  bright  yellow.  On  this  put  the  leaf ;  under  it  a  piece  of  soft 
black  cloth  and  several  sheets  of  paper.  Put  these  between 
iwo  pieces  of  glass  (all  the  pieces  should  be  of  the  same  sisse), 
<and  fasten  them  all  together  tightly.  Expose  to  a  bright  sun, 
placing  the  leaf  so  that  the  rays  will  fall  upon  it  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  possible.  In  a  few  minutes  it  will  begin  to 
iam  brown,  but  it  requires  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours 
io  produce  a  perfect  print.  When  it  has  become  dark  enough, 
-take  it  from  the  frame  and  put  it  in  clear  water,  which  must 
be  changed  every  few  minutes,  till  the  yellow  part  becomes 
^lerf  eetly  white.  Sometimes  the  venation  of  the  leaves  will  be 
^nite  distinct.  By  following  tiiese  directions,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  fail,  and  a  little  practice  will  make  perfect.  The 
photographs,  if  well  taken,  are  very  pretty. — {To-Day.) 

NURSERYMEN  versus  AMATEURS. 

I  PEBCEivE  in  your  last  number  two  short  paragraphs,  the 
•one  headed  "Brown's  Wonder  Strawberry,*'  and  the  other 
**  Blue  Peter  and  Little  Gem  Peas,"  both  of  which  appear  to 
ane  to  originate  from  the  same  pen,  and  the  animus  of  which 
iB  unmistakeable.  It  is  evident  to  the  simplest  mind  that  the 
writer's  object  was  not  so  much  to  speak  of  Brown's  Wonder, 
as  to  shield  himself  under  that  heoding  to  make  an  attack 
upon  me  and  the  productions  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure,  and 
1  hope  ^e  honour,  to  be  the  raiser. 

Did  I  unwittingly  give  offence  to  Mr.  Turner  in  my  remarks 
upon  Peas  ?  If  so,  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  I  had  not  the  least 
intention  so  to  do.  I  believe  the  Pea  so  generally  known  as 
'Turner's  Little  Gem  was  the  production  of  a  professional 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Colchester,  and  on  that  ground 
alone  I  should  not  have  been  so  uncourteous  to  his  memory. 
As  to  Mr.  Turner,  I  never  thought  of  him  in  the  matter. 

I  have  nothing  to  withdraw  from  my  remarks  on  those  Peas. 
Idttle  Gem  is  so  well  established  that  no  expression  of  mine 
would  prevent  anyone  growing  it  who  likes  a  very  dwarf  Marrow 
Pea.  For  my  part  I  should  prefer  Alpha  for  an  early,  and 
«ome  of  the  other  better  sorts  of  Marrow  Peas  for  a  later  supply, 
and  hence  I  discarded  it  long  ago ;  but  in  the  Imperial  class 
— ^and  this  was  reaUy  the  object  I  had  in  view,  not  thinking  so 
snnch  of  Little  Gem  as  of  Beck's  Gem,  Tom  Thumb,  &o.— 
I  should  prefer  such  a  Pea  as  Blue  Peter  to  wasting  stakes  on 
many  others  of  that  class  no  better  in  quality  and  not  so  pro- 
•dactive  for  the  ground  they  occupy.  But  as  to  Emperor  of 
the  Marrows,  Mr.  Turner's  remarks  more  particularly  surprise 
ane.  It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  I  may  be 
as  good  a  judge  of  Peas  as  Mr.  Turner,  albeit  he  is  a  nursery- 
man; and  I  can  only  say,  that  after  testing  many  of  the  ac- 
knowledged best  sorts  of  Peas  with  which  my  gardens  have 
this  year  abounded,  G.  P.  Wilson  among  the  number,  when 
the  Emperor  came  to  table  everrone  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was,  and  said  with  one  voice,  "  This  is  the  Pea  "—the  best  Pea 
ihey  had  tasted.  I  believe  the  verdict  to  be  a  true  one,  and 
fearlessly  assert  that  your  readers  may  grow  this  Pea  with  the 
utmost  confidence— that  is  (tastes  do  so  differ)  if  they  like  a 
£nt-oias0  Marrow  Pea. 


Now  as  to  the  matter  chiefly  in  hand,  the  Strawberries.  Mr. 
Turner's  remarks  carry  absurdity  on  the  face  of  them.  He 
says,  "  How  is  it  we  never  meet  with  Dr.  Boden's  gems,  so 
temptingly  described  in  your  last  number  ?  They  are  never 
met  with  in  good  gardens,  on  the  exhibition  table,  or  in  any 
catalogue."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  reply  to  the 
above  illogical  proposition  by  asking  another  question.  How 
can  the  above  results  be  achieved  before  the  plants  are  even 
distributed  ?  Can  anything  more  pointedly  show  the  jealousy 
Mr.  Turner  seems  to  entertain  towards  humble  amateurs  like 
myself  dabbling,  I  suppose  he  would  say,  in  matters  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
even  possibility  to  express  his  feelings  ?  I  think  I  may  here 
say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Turner  on  the  above  head. 

But  he  may  say,  "  You  had  other  seedlings  temptingly  de- 
scribed, and  which  have  been  before  the  horticultural  world 
several  years."  Yes,  but  they  were  not  described  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  and  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  never 
met  with  in  good  gardens  or  in  any  catalogue.  It  is  quite  true 
that  I  did  not  seek  the  assistance  of  men  of  Mr.  Turner's 
oaUbre  to  vaunt  these  seedlings,  neither  did  I  seek  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  bring  them  before  the 
public.  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  former  for  many  reasons, 
even  though  it  may  possibly  lead  to  exclusion  from  such  valued 
catalogues ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  the  latter  procedure,  where 
leisure  time  and  other  circumstances  conduce  to  such  a  result. 
I  preferred,  with  my  active  life,  to  let  my  seedlings  silently  and 
unobtrusively  make  their  way,  assured  itttt  if  there  was  merit 
it  would  as  certainly  be  found  out  without  any  adventitious  aid 
whatever,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Those  Strawberries, 
Early  Prolific  in  particular,  are  to  be  found  in  many  good 
« gardens,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  best  catalogues,  and 
are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  others,  several  of  which 
are  now  before  me. 

The  best  exhibition  table,  and  the  only  one  I  covet  or  care 
about,  is  the  table  of  the  private  gentry,  and  the  good  and 
great  of  the  land,  for  whom  my  exertions  in  this  department 
of  the  art  are  mainly  intended,  where  the  judges  are  not  only 
competent  but  unbiassed,  and  not  for  the  mere  trader  in  plants. 
And  that  this  course  is  being  appreciated,  I  can  now  tell  Mr. 
Turner  for  his  gratification,  that  my  gardener  cannot  grow 
Early  Prolific  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  fast  enough  in  my 
Hmited  space,  the  former  especially ,  for  the  numerous  appli- 
cations he  has  for  these  varieties  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
And  with  regard  to  the  two  varieties  now  being  distributed,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  this  year  to  execute  the  orders  he 
already  has  on  hand  for  plants,  except  by  limiting  the  nxmi- 
bers.  The  aid  of  nurserymen,  therefore,  as  mere  vendors  of 
plants,  even  to  the  dreadful  exclusion  from  their  catalogues, 
wUl  not  be  necessary.  At  the  same  time  be  it  understood, 
that  those  nurserymen  who  have  applied  to  my  gardener  for 
plants  wUl  by  my  instructions  be  treated  with  every  courtesy 
and  attention,  and  their  wonted  privileges  extended  to  them 
in  the  order  of  priority,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

Having  so  far  justified  myself  from  this  uncalled-for  attack, 
I  will  not  obtrude  further  on  your  valuable  space  on  a  subject 
which  is  foreign  to  your  pages,  and  on  which  I  feel  I  could  not 
have  troubled  you,  had  you  not  inserted  the  articles  in  question. 
I  will,  therefore,  conclude  by  saying  that  Mr.  Turner  may 
depend  that  I  shall  always  be  ready,  and  I  trust  able,  to  defend 
myself  from  all  such  illiberal  attacks,  whether  they  come  in 
the  form  of  satire  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Turner's  allusion  to  my 
gems  was,  doubtless,  very  clever,  but  I  think  the  term  is  so 
thoroughly  appropriated  by  himself  that  no  one  else  has  any 
right  to  it,  and  I  for  one  do  not  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Mr.  Turner  doubts  my  integrity  or  the  honesty  of  my  state- 
ments, I  shall  be  happy  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  good 
fellowship,  and  to  see  him  at  Momingside  at  any  time  during 
a  Strawberry  season.  We  all  know  that  no  fruit  varies  more 
with  soil  and  situation  than  the  Strawberry,  but  if  Mr.  Turner 
honours  me  with  a  visit,  he  can  judge  for  himself,  and  if  I 
have  timely  notice  of  his  approach,  I  will  try  to  give  him  a 
dish  of  the  true  Emperor  of  the  Marrow  Peas. — ^Wiu^iAJt 
BoniK,  M.D.  

SiAMKSE-TwiN  CucuMBBBs. — I  cnolose  a  photograph  of  an 
extraordinaiy  freak  of  nature,  displayed  in  the  growth  of  what, 
I  think,  may  be  properly  termed  twin  Cucumbers.  A  number 
of  worldng  men  in  this  neighbourhood,  interested  in  gardening 
and  fond  of  Ououmber-growing,  have  raised  a  variety  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Benicia  Boy,  in  allusion,  no 
doubt,  to  the  vigorous  qualities  of  the  American  pugilist.    I 
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imderBtand  the  plant  is  a  crofls  between  the  Irishman  and  the 
Telegraph.  It  is  a  very  free  bearer,  bnt  was  not  thought  to 
be  possessed  of  the  power  of  producing  such  a  freak  of  nature 
as  that  represented  in  the  photograph,  and  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  previously  known  in  this  district,  nor,  indeed, 
amongst  gardeners  of  extended  experience  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  present  example  is  perfectly  formed,  and  is 
not  at  all  the  result  of  pressure,  as  is  so  often  the  case. — 
S.  Leech,  Hollingwood,  near  Manchester, 

[The  photograph  represents  the  two  Cucumbers  uaited  at 
the  shoiUder,  but  both  attached  to  one  and  the  same  stalk. 
All  fruits  are  liable  to  produce  similar  unions,  as  they  are 
occasioned  by  two  embryos  being  in  the  same  flower. — Eds.] 


PREVENTING  CALCEOLABIA  FAILURES. 
I  HATE  often  noticed  oomplaintB  of  failures  of  bedding  Cal- 
ceolarias from  one  cause  or  another,  including  fly  and  weevil. 
For  three  years  I  have  regularly  bedded  some  five  hundred 
plants,  and  have  lost  at  least  half  of  them,  in  hot  weather 
especially,  and  mostly  owing  to  fly.  I  determined,  however, 
this  year  to  try  an  experiment  of  my  own,  which  has  turned 
out  most  successfully.  It  is  as  follows.  I  mixed  in  a  bucket  a 
strong  solution  of  Fowler's  insecticide,  heat  about  100°,  and  in 
thia  solution  dipped  every  plant  overhead,  before  putting  it 
into  the  ground,  for  about  ten  seconds.  Out  of  over  five 
hundred  bedded  this  year  I  have  not  lost  a  dozen,  and  have 
not  seen  the  slightest  sign  of  weevil  or  fiy  of  any  kind  upon 
the  plants,  and  they  have  grown  and  bloomed  most  profusely. 
—James  Railton,  Rotelands^  Fallcncfield,  Manchester. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  THE  LONDON  PABKS. 

No.  2. 

"We  will  now  cross  from  the  Green  Park  into  Hyde  Park, 
and  after  passing  some  very  good  beds  on  the  right,  near 
Apsley  House,  we  reach  Stanhope  Gate,  from  which  point  to 
Grosvenor  Gate  there  is  a  series  of  beds  which  are  simply 
superb ;  there  are  great  sheets  of  splendidly-coloured  fiowers 
and  of  leaf-plants,  and  the  numerous  beds  are  at  once  extremely 
rich  in  colour,  uniform  as  regards  growth,  and  absolutely  free 
from  blanks. 

From  Stanhope  Gate  to  South  Street  Gate  the  oblong  beds 
on  the  right  between  the  Plane  trees  are  margined  with  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum  and  edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni,  the  dark, 
lanceolate,  entire  leaves  of  which  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  beautifully  cut  golden  foliage  of  the  Pyrethrum.  On  the 
left-hand  side  next  the  park,  the  oblongs  with  rounded  ends 
are  margined  with  Eche^eria  secunda  glauca,  and  edged  with 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  and  Blue  King  Lobelia  planted 
alternately,  and  which  produce  a  light  and  elegant  effect. 
There  is  then  an  inner  line  of  Altemanthera  amabilis  latifolia. 
The  small  circles  round  the  Oaks  are  margined  with  Sedum 
glaucum,  and  edged  with  Altemanthera  amoena,  and  the  remain- 
ing space  is  filled  with  Mesembryanthemums.  The  oblongs  next 
the  boundary,  though  their  position  between  the  trees  is  un- 
favourable, are  so  good  that  all  deserve  particular  mention.  The 
first  is  filled  with  Duchess  of  Sutherland  Geranium ;  the  second 
with  the  silvery-leaved  Queen  of  Queens  mixed  with  Verbena 
venosa ;  the  third  with  Lucius ;  the  fourth  with  Mrs.  Pollock 
mixed  with  Blue  Perfection  Viola,  a  very  effective  combination ; 
the  fifth  with  Warrior,  a  magnificent  scarlet  bed ;  the  sixth 
with  Gaines's  Dwarf  Calceolaria;  the  seventh  with  Christine ; 
the  eighth  with  Paul's  Bonfire,  literally  a  blaze  of  fiower ;  the 
ninth  with  Gaines's  Calceolaria ;  and  the  tenth  with  Welling- 
ton, a  fine  dark  crimson,  but  not  at  its  best.  The  remaining 
four  beds  consist  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Heliotrope  Jean 
d' Amour;  James  Richards,  bronze  Geranium,  very  fine  as  a 
bedder ;  and  Stanstead  Rival,  which  forms  a  splendid  glowing 
crimson  bed.  Turning  backwards,  again  on  the  right,  next 
the  park,  the  first  oblong  is  Model  Geranium,  a  neat,  compact, 
golden-bronze  kind,  but  which  we  shall  discard  another  year, 
and  the  result  here  accorded  with  our  own  experience,  as  the 
bed  of  it  is  inferior  to  the  rest  in  the  series.  Next  to  this  is 
Rose  Bradwardine,  one  of  Mr.  Pearson's  raising,  a  beautiful 
and  very  pleasing  deep  rose,  this  is  extremely  fine.  The  next 
bed  is  one  of  tiie  finest  in  the  series.  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
Geranium,  with  a  centre  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti  Improved, 
perfectly  even  throughout,  and  which  is  much  more  brilliant 
in  colour  than  the  old  form  when  thus  seen  in  mass.  A 
splendid  bed  of  Glow  comes  next,  followed  by  Mrs.  C.  Custons, 


and  then  with  Variegated  Stella  Geranium  mixed  with  Purple 
Queen  Verbena.  A  fine  bed  of  Mrs.  John  Lee,  of  a  deeper 
bronze  than  James  Richards,  comes  next,  and  then  a  bed  of 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  centred  with  the  Improved  Coleus.  The 
remaining  two  beds  are  of  Amaranth  (Pearson),  deep  pink, 
with  splendid  trusses  and  very  fine  in  colour ;  the  other  being 
Mrs.  Pollock  mixed  with  Blue  Perfection. 

We  now  come  to  a  fresh  series  of  beds,  that  from  the 
South  Street  Gate  to  the  Mount  Street  Gate.  In  this  the 
margin  to  the  beds  on  the  right-hand  side  is  of  Veronica  i]>- 
cana,  the  edging  of  Lantana  Selovii ;  whilst  on  the  left,  as  far 
as  the  Elm  tree,  the  margin  is  Echeveria  seeunda  glauca,  the 
edging  Mesembryanthemnm  cordifolium  variegatum,  with  an 
inner  line  of  Altemanthera  amoena.  The  circles  are  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  series.  From  the  Elm  tree  to  the  Mount 
Street  Gate  the  margin  is  Mesembryanthemnm  deltoideum^ 
with  an  edging  of  Altemanthera  magnifica,  and  an  inner  line  of 
Robert  Fish  (Cranium.  Among  the  beds  of  Geraniums  there 
are  very  fine  ones  of  Editor ;  Artemus  Ward,  a  narrow-zoned 
Golden  Bronze,  very  neat  and  even;  Princess  Alexandra^ 
silver-edged,  very  pure  white ;  Glow ;  Louis  Roeseler,  deep  rose, 
changing  to  soft  rose,  trusses  veiy  large,  and  forming  a  fine 
mass;  Perilla,  Scarlet  Gem,  Lucius,  Christine,  and  Bayard,, 
splendid.  With  these  ai'e  some  beds  of  Calceolarias,  but  as 
Gaines's  Dwarf  is  the  only  one  grown,  we  need  not  notice  thia 
fiower  further. 

We  will  now  take  the  inner,  or  park  side,  backwards  towards 
South  Street.  The  two  heart-shaped  beds  at  the  end  an^ 
planted  with  Lady  Plymouth  white-variegated  Geranium,, 
interspersed  with  Blue  King  Lobelia.  The  oblongs  which 
follow  are  in  pairs  as  regards  colour,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  pair  consists  of  rich  masses  of  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffelti Improved ;  then  come  Pearson's  Florence  Durand 
and  Cleopatra,  beautiful  deep  rose ;  next.  La  Vestale,  white,, 
which  is  better  than  its  companion  Madame  Vaucher ;  then 
Coleus  Verschaffelti  Improved;  and  finally  the  two  heart- 
shaped  beds  at  the  end  are  planted  with  Bijou,  white- varie- 
gated Geranium,  mixed  with  Lobelia  Lustrous,  deep  blue. 
This  is  a  very  striking  series  of  beds,  those  of  the  Coleus  in 
particular  being  admirable.  From  the  Elm  tree,  backwards 
still,  are  fine  beds  of  Golden  Circle  and  Golden  Nugget  Gera- 
niums, respectively  intermixed  with  Viola  Blue  Perfection  and 
Charming,  and  others  of  remarkable  beauty,  planted  with 
Coleus  and  Centaurea. 

Starting  again  northward  from  Mount  Street  to  Grosvenor 
Gate  we  find  the  beds  on  the  right  are  margined  with  Alter- 
nanthera  magnifica,  and  edged  with  Sportsman  Verbena,  roey 
purple;  while  those  on  the  left  are  chiefly  margined  with 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca  and  edged  with  Mesembryanthemnm 
cordifolium  variegatum,  within  which  is  a  line  of  Iresine 
Lindeni.  The  heart-shaped  beds,  however,  are  margined  wi^ 
the  Califomian  Houseleek.  In  the  long  beds  on  the  right 
Rubro-cinctum,  Bonfire  especially  fine,  and  Lucius  are  the 
most  conspicuous  for  free-flowering  among  the  Geraniums; 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  charming  beds  of  Centaurea 
candidissima  mixed  with  Verbena  venosa,  and  a  scroll  of  Mrs. 
Laing  silver  Tricolor  Geranium,  which  is  magnificent.  Turn- 
ing backwards  we  have  a  fine  heart-shaped  bed  of  W.  Sanday, 
golden  Tricolor ;  then  f oUow  oblongs  in  pairs  of  White  Star 
and  Flower  of  Spring,  Mrs.  Milford  and  Golden  Chain,  Jean 
Sisley  and  Leonidas,  Albion's  Cliffs  intermixed  with  Blue  King 
Lobelia,  along  with  Lady  Plymouth  similarly  blended.  Then 
come  Chilwell  Beauty  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  both  very  fine 
but  the  former  taking  the  lead.  Four  heart-shaped  beds  round 
the  Rhododendron  clump  are  beautifully  finished-off.  These 
are  planted  with  Imp6ratrice  Eug§nie  Geranium,  golden  bronze, 
interspersed  with  Lobelia  Lustrous.  There  are,  besides,  two 
circles  of  Mrs.  Upton,  pink,  fine;  and  then  we  come  to  an 
oblong  of  Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  and  Vesta,  dark  crimson  scarlet, 
extremely  free.  Next  foUow  Artemus  Ward  and  Mrs.  PoUock, 
and  then  Mrs.  Laing  and  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Fenn,  the  latter  with 
splendid  crimson  trusses,  large  and  freely  produced ;  and  then 
we  have  Madame  D.  Bertrod,  deep  pink  with  a  white  eye, 
paired  with  Pink  Nosegay ;  followed  by  beds  of  Black  Douglas 
and  James  Richards  of  the  Bronze  class,  the  former  very  effec- 
tive by  its  deep  blackish  zone.  Of  WilHam  Thomson  ihere  is 
a  magnificent  bed ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  a  magenta-flushed 
rosy  crimson,  being  splendid,  while  the  trusses  are  not  only 
good  but  very  freely  produced.  Lawrence  Heywood,  in  the 
way  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  is  also  very  good.  There  is  a 
charming  bed  of  Golden  Harry  Hieover ;  and  the  heart-shaped 
beds  at  the  end  are  most  effectively  planted  with  Bright  ^ar 
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and  Comitefls  of  Warwick,  the  one  silver-edged,  the  other  a 
silver  Tricolor  Geranium,  intermixed  with  Lnstrons  Lobelia. 

From  Grofivenor  Gate  to  Brook  Street,  and  thenee  to  the 
Marble  Arch,  the  beds  are  nomerons,  but  not  so  dose  together 
owing  to  the  nnmber  of  trees  and  shrxibs.  Although  the  plant- 
ing is  tasteful  and  well  executed  throughout,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  details.  There  are  excellent  beds  of  Abutilon  Thompsoni 
interspersed  between  Coleus  aureo-marginata,  of  Titian  Gera- 
mum,  and  of  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  silver  Tricolor,  edged  with 
Lobelia,  and  margined  with  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum.  From 
Brook  Street  to  the  Marble  Arch  the  beds  are  margined  with 
Altemanthera  magnifica,  and  edged  with  Lobelia  Bine  King, 
and  among  them  are  some  very  beautiful  circles  and  round- 
ended  oblongs.  We  noticed  lanthe  Geranium,  one  of  Dr. 
Denny's  raising,  as  especially  splendid  both  in  colour  and 
size,  combined  with  profusion  of  bloom.  There  are  likewise 
aereral  admirable  beds  of  Coleus. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  POTATO  CULTIVATION. 

We  take  the  following  account  of  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  J.  V.  H.  Soovill,  of  Paris,  Oneida 
Connty,  New  York,  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
onlture  of  the  United  States  : — 

Many  practise  the  habit  of  selecting  only  small  Potatoes  for 
Beed,  reserving  those  that  are  merchantable  for  sale.  Others 
plant  medium-sized  Potatoes,  cutting  only  the  largest.  Some 
practise  shallow  planting ;  others  plant  more  deeply  and  dig 
them  with  a  maolune.  I  have  made  some  experiments  during 
the  past  season  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  best  kind 
of  seed  to  use.  The  ground  used  for  this  purpose  was  a  clay 
loam,  and  was  an  inverted  green  sward,  ploughed  about  7  inches 
deep.  The  Potatoes  were  planted  in  hills,  the  rows  being  3  feet 
by  2  feet  9  inches  apart,  making  5280  hills  to  an  acre.  The 
nomber  of  hills  planted  of  each  kind  was  seventy,  and  the 
result  figured-out  as  if  by  the  acre.  The  seed  was  carefully 
weig:hed,  both  at  tiie  time  of  planting  and  at  the  time  of  digging, 
and  was  estimated  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The 
rows  were  marked  with  a  horse-marker,  and  the  seed  covered 
about  2  inches  deep.  The  variety  experimented  with  was  the 
Qamet  Chili,  a  variety  largely  cultivated  in  Central  New  Tork 
for  local  marketing.  They  were  planted  June  Ist,  and  harvested 
October  2l8t. 


K 


1  One  eye  to  a  piece,  aad  one  piece  in  a  hill .... 
S  One  eye  to  a  piece,  and  two  pieces  in  a  hill  . . 
8  Two  qres  to  apiece,  and  one  piece  in  a  hlH. . . . 

4  Two  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  two  pieces  in  a  hill . . 

5  ThiM  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  one  piece  In  a  hill. . 

6  Three  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  two  pieces  in  a  hill . 

7  Fonr  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  one  i^eoe  in  a  hill . . 

8  Foot  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  two  pieces  in  a  hill  . 
0  One  large  Potato  in  a  hill  

10  One  laige  Potato  divided,  in  a  hill   

11  One  small  Potato  in  a  hiU 

18  One  small  Potato  diTided,  in  a  hill 

13  Two  small  Potatoes  in  a  hill 

14  Ona  medinm  Potato  in  a  hill 

If  One  medium  Potato  divided,  in  a  hiU 

16  Seed  end  of  the  Potato  in  a  hffl 

17  Potato,  with  seed  end  cut  off ,  in  a  hill    

18  Two  medium  Potatoes  cut  in  two,  four  pieces 

inahill 

19  One  meditun  Potato  quartered,  four  pieces  in 

ahill ,. 

90  One  large  Potato  in  a  hill,  with  eyes  dug  out.. 

Pield  crop 

Pield  crop,  Peadhphlows | 


in  a  hill,  give  eleven  bushels  less  of  large  ones  than  a  single 
piece  of  the  same  number  of  eyes,  and  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Nob.  5  and  6. 

I  find  this  minute  in  my  memorandum  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, referring  to  Nos.  6  and  6 : — "  The  labour  of  cutting  with 
three  eyes  to  a  piece  is  increased,  and  most  of  the  seed  ends 
thrown  out."  Also  of  Nos.  7  and  8  : — "  Seed  ends  left  in  and 
generally  divided,  and  sometimes  more  than  four  eyes  to  a 
piece,  and  less  care  in  cutting."  No.  20,  one  large  Potato, 
eyes  dug  oat.  Of  the  seventy  hills  planted  ten  did  not  grow, 
and  three  of  these  were  dug  up  and  destroyed  by  fowls.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  proportion  of  those  which  did  not  germinate 
would  have  been  less  had  the  planting  been  earlier.  Every- 
thing which  resembled  an  eye  was  carefully  dug  out,  and  the 
Potatoes  were  all  carefully  examined  by  other  parties  previous 
to  planting.  What  does  it  prove?  It  proves  the  wonderful 
vitality  of  the  Potato,  and  that  the  cutting  and  planting  may 
be  done  with  a  machine  without  fearing  any  material  risk  or 
damage  from  missed  hills. 

From  the  result  of  these  experiments  my  previous  opinions 
are  confirmed,  and  I  would  say.  Use  good  seed,  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  a  depreciating  quality  by  feeding  the  sm^l  ones  to 
your  stock.  I  usually  plant  a  good  medium-sized  Potato,  and, 
if  large,  cut  it  once  in  two  lengthwise.  The  *'  field  crop  "' 
noticed  was  grown  alongside  the  above,  and  was,  I  think,  less 
than  my  general  crop. 

These  Potatoes  were  grown  in  the  town  of  Paris,  Oneida- 
County,  New  York,  in  an  elevated  locality,  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. — (Canada  Farmer,) 


Some  very  interestiDg  and  curious  facts  are  observable  from 
a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  table.  The  strongest  seeding,  in 
almost  every  case,  furnishes  the  most  flattering  results.  The 
largest  yield  were  those  of  Nos.  9  and  19,  2S0  bushels  to  an 
aere,  and  a  difference  of  about  17  bushds  in  amount  of  seed 
need,  while  the  proportion  of  small  Potatoes  was  unusually 
large.  The  best  proportion  of  large  Potatoes  was  in  Nos.  2,  4, 
and  6,  and  Ifltgest  amount  in  No.  16.  Two  eyes  to  a  piece, 
and  two  pieces  in  a  hill,  and  three  eyes  to  a  piece,  are  better 
than  two  single  eyes ;  while  three  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  two  pieces 


USING  STONES  IN  POTTING. 
Havb  any  of  your  readers  ever  used  stones  purposely  in  pot- 
ting such  things  as  Vines  and  Pines  ?    It  is  the  custom  to  pick 
these  carefully  out  of  the  compost  before  using  it ;  and  I  con- 
fess, myself,  to  a  prejudice  against  them  hitherto,  though  I  am 
not  prepared,  I  must  admit,  to  give  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
same.    I  am  led  to  ask  the  above  question  from  an  idea  which 
occurred^  to  me  the  other  day  when  examining  the  roots  of  a 
Pine  Apple  plant  which  had  been  turned  out  of  the  pot.    As 
has  often  been  observed  in  the  case  of  potted  plants,  the  roots 
were  all  at  the  side  of  the  pot.    Just  to  see  how  far  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  body  of  soil  between  the  stem  and 
the  pot,  I  poked  the  soil  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball  from  the 
top.    So  few  were  the  roots,  comparatively,  that  this  could  be 
done  easily,  leaving  just  the  skeleton  of  the  ball — a  thick  mat, 
which  had  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  inside  nothing 
but  a  few  strong  roots  radiating  from  the  stem  of  the  plant 
to  the  outside  of  the  ball,  where  they  had  congregated  and 
thickened,  without  the  least  disposition  to  turn  back  and  take 
advantage  of  the  bulk  of  rich  soil  they  had  left  behind.    I 
estimated  that  the  roots  had  availed  themselves  of  about  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  the  soil  in  the  12-inch  pot,  living  prin- 
cipally— ^after  they  had  eaten  the  strength  out  of  this — upon 
the  nourishment  supplied  in  the  waterings.    No  doubt  it  was 
observation  of  this  kind  which  led  to  the  practice  of  shifting 
plants  forward  by  inches,  in  order  that  the  roots  might  be 
compelled  to  eat  their  way  through  in  a  regular  manner ;  and 
there  is  reason  in  the  practice,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Pine 
Apple  the  many-shift  system  is  not  a  good  one.    Still,  if  by 
any  other  practice  we  could  produce  the  same  results  it  would 
certainly  be  advantageous.    If  a  good  plant  can  be  grown  in 
a  12-indi  pot  upon  only  one-half  the  diet  supplied,  it  would 
donbtlees  be  a  much  b«tter  specimen  if  it  could  be  induced  to 
take  it  all ;  and  a  10  or  12-ineh  pot  contains  no  more  soil  than 
a  strong  Pine  plant  requires,  but  it  is  unable  to  avail  itself  of 
the  store  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  therefore  lost.    It 
is  the  same  with  pot  Vines  and  other  plants,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  perhaps ;  for  the  Pine  has  a  very  bad  habit  of  warping 
its  roots  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  especially  when  it  is  potted 
loosely.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  to  make  the  roots 
occupy  the  soil  in  the  pot  regularly  as  they  progress,  they  must 
be  obstructed  in  their  passage.    Hard  potting  will  do  this  to 
a  great  extent,  but  it  is  not  entirely  effectual  in  preventing  the 
majority  of  the  roots  from  establishing  themselves  at  the  side 
of  the  pot.    It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  stones  among  the  soil  would  effectually  bar  their  direct 
progress.    Bound  boulders  would  be  too  bulky,  but  fiat  slaty 
stones,  introduced  vertically  here  and  there  between  the  stem 
and  the  pot  at  potting  time,  would  necessarily  cause  the  roots 
to  break  up  into  branohlets  aiid  seek  a  more  roundabout  way 
to  their  ultimate  destination— utilising,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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body  of  soil  at  their  disposal,  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
disregarded. 

Supposing  we  could  aocomplish  the  end  in  view,  it  seems 
certain  that  less-sized  pots  would  do,  and  two  pots  of  a  given 
size  would  give  better  results.  I  have  frequently  noticed,  as 
others  must  have  done,  that  the  ball  of  an  old  Pine  plant  when 
squeezed  with  the  foot,  would  burst  its  skin,  and  the  contents, 
fioil  and  bones,  scarcely  touched  with  a  root,  would  fall  out  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  when  the  plant  was  first  potted, 
except  that  the  bones  in  the  soil  were  just  in  that  state  in 
which  the  roots  like  to  find  them  for  immediate  use.— J.  S. — 
IThe  Gardmtr). 

NANT, 

THE  PRINCIPAL  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF  BABON  HILL, 
Thb  Seat  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkelst  Williams  Bulksley, 
Babt.,  Beauhabis,  Anolesea. 
To  us  this  is  an  establishment  quite  unique,  and  as  beautiful 
as  singular.  It  is  at  the  base  of  wooded  heights  sheltering  it 
from  the  strong  prevailing  winds,  and  its  name,  Nant,  a  dingle, 
well  describes  its  position.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  man- 
sion, and  hither  Lady  Bulkeley  resorts  almost  daily;  it  may 
be  regarded  as  her  boudoir,  and  in  the  two  rooms  of  the  little 
Tilla,  the  windows  of  which  admit  a  view  of  the  entire  garden, 
her  ladyship  receives  visitors,  and  has  her  "  five-o'clock  tea." 
There  is  a  brightness  and  elegance  characterising  the  whole 
that  render  it  most  attractive.    The  entrance  is  from  the  road 


Nant.  What  Mr.  Gough  has  to  accomplish  with  his  P^^^^ 
glazed  structures  will  be  estimated  justly  when  we  add  toat 
the  Nant  garden  requires  nearly  14,000  plants,  and  Baron  Hill 
garden  about  10,000,  exclusive  of  potted  plants  for  the  con- 
servatory, verandah,  and  house-  We  have  but  one  other  sug- 
gestion to  make,  and  we  daresay  that  he  is  as  fully  aware  of 
it  as  we  are — climbers  will  never  flourish  in  the  little  con- 
servatories in  front  of  the  Nant  villa  untU  better  top  ventila- 
tion is  secured  to  them.  The  whole  of  the  uppermost  panes 
of  the  roofs  might  easily  be  fitted  into  a  hinged  frame,  and 
they  would  not  allow  of  too  free  a  current  of  air. 

ABUNDO  CONSPICUA. 
Although  this  plant  has  been  known  for  many  years,  it  has 
certainly  not  yet  received  that  attention  which  it  merits,  for  it 
is  seldom  we  meet  with  it,  although  its  rival  the  Pampas  Grass 
is  plentiful  enough.  Whether  it  is  that  a  plant  which  is  in 
beauty  more  than  two  months  earlier  than  the  Pampas  Grass, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  garden  possesses  other  attractions,  is 
thought  of  less  value  on  that  account,  or  that  an  idea  has  got 
abroad  that  the  plant  is  not  very  hardy,  or  is  difficult  to 
manage,  I  know  not.  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  the 
plant  is  not  sufficiently  known.  Certain  it  is  that  this  fine 
Arundo  from  the  Antipodes  is  not  met  with  so  often  m  it 
ought  to  be ;  it  flowers  early  in  July,  and  its  numerous  spies 
or  heads  resemble  the  Pampas  Grass  in  every  way,  are  often 
as  large,  and  are  produced  on  stems  which  are,  on  the  whole, 


from  BeaomariB  by  Llanfraes  church,  beyond  which  chnrch  it 
is  about  half  a  mile.  The  public  are  admitted  three  days  in 
the  week— Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  two.  The  garden  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acre,  and  is  arranged  and  planted  as  in  the  annexed  plan. 
It  is  one  of  the  brightest,  most  varied,  and  best  planted  flower 
gardens  we  ever  inspected.  It  is  highly  creditable,  as  iB  all 
the  gardening  connected  with  Baron  Hill,  to  Mr.  Gough,  the 
courteous  head  gardener,  and  we  hope  when  next  we  visit 
Beaumaris  to  find  him  in  a  more  suitable  residence,  and  with 
more  glass  houses,  somewhere  between  Fryars  and  Nant ;  he 
would  then  be  better  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  flowers, 
and  without  that  consumption  of  time  required  in  passing 
over  the  too-Iong  distances  between  Baron  Hill,  Fryara,  and 


taller  than  those  of  that  popular  autumn  ornament.  What 
is  of  more  consequence,  they  are  even  more  spreading,  a 
greater  proportion  of  them  rising  diagonaUy  on  all  sides  of  the 
plant  as  well  as  upright  in  the  centre,  giving  it  as  uniform  a 
character  as  the  most  fastidious  dresser  of^  plants  for  an  ex- 
hibition could  desire. 

The  plant  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Pampas  Grass, 
but  is  somewhat  broader-leaved,  and,  perhaps,  does  not  rise 
quite  so  high,  so  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  flower^  stem  is 
seen  above  the  plant  than  is  shown  in  its  compeer ;  its  foliage 
is  also  not  so  rough,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  plants  very 
much  resemble  each  other.  From  the  difference  in  the  time 
of  flowering  we  are  in  the  habit  of  naming  the  one  the  summer 
and  the  other  the  autumn  Pampas  Grass,  still  it  must  not  be 
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PLAN   OF  NAUT  floweb  oabdkn. 


1.  Dolphin  VMe,  sonoanded  irith  SieUa  OenuidaiD. 

18.  Pond,  eontaix^ng  Nymphs*  alba  acd  gold  fish. 

8.  Lanrel  Hedge,  2  feet  hiiBfa  and  18  inches  wide. 

4.  GaloeolArift  Aarea  floribonda,  edged  with  blae  Lobelia. 

6.  Oeraniom  Clipper,  edged  with  Golden  Feather  Pyrethnim. 

6.  Iresine  Lindooi  and  Mrs.  PoUook  Geranium,  edged  with  Altemanthera 

7.  Lobelia  epeeiofla.  (paxonjohioldes. 

8.  Centre,  Emperor  Aster,  edged  with  Golden   Feather  Pyrethrom  and 

9.  Frederiok  Deebois  Geraniom,  edged  with  Une  Lobelia.  [Altemanthera. 
lO;  Geraninm  Mrs.  C.  Bany,  edged  with  Lobelia.  11 .  Genmiom  Diadematom. 
IS.  Goaniom  Rose  Bendatler,  edged  with  Pyrethrom. 

18.  Geraniom  Bijon,  edged  with  bine  Lobelia. 

14.  Geraniom  Axny  Hogg,  edged  with  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrom. 

15.  Geraniom  SteUa,  edged  with  Bijoo  Geraniom  pegged  down. 

16.  Calceolaria  Brown  Prince  of  Orange. 

17.  Geraniom  Baron  Hill  Seedling,  edged  with  Mesembryanthemnm. 


18.  Geraniom  Madame  Vaneher,  edoed  with  Uoe  Lobelia. 

19.  Geraniom  Clipper,  edged  with  Uoe. 

20.  Lobelia  speeiosa  and  Crystal  Palace  Nastortiom. 

21.  Geraniom  Mrs.  Pollock,  edged  with  Lobelia. 

)t2.  Geraniom  Tom  Thomb,  edged  with  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrom. 
23.  Vase.  24.  Portogal  Laorels,  4  feet  by  8  feet  6  inober. 

25.  Scrollwork  of  Altemantheras,  Prrethrom,  Iresines,  and  Lady  Plymouth 

26.  Cineraria  maritima  and  Iresine  Herbstii.  [Geraniom. 

27.  Scroll  of  Calceolaria  Aorea  floribonda  and  Beaoty  of  Montreal. 

28.  Bibbon  border.  29.  Foontain.  80.  Clipper  Geraniom. 

81.  Centre,  Dahlias,  finished  off  with  Pyrethrom  and  Altemantheras. 

82.  Centre,  Geraniom  Prince  Silverwings,  finished  off  with  Pyrethrom  and 
88.  Carpet  of  Altemantheras,  Pyrethrom,  Ao.  [Altemantheras. 

84.  Geraniom  Boseberxy. 

85.  Centaorea  candidissima  and  Diadematom  Geraniom.  86.  Tree  Box. 
A.  BockTork.              b,  b,  b.  Shmbbery.              c.  Walk  to  Boso  garden. 
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inferred  that  as  the  Anindo  blooms  so  early  it  necessarily  is 
soon  over.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  plants  that  I  know 
which  continue  longer  in  a  showy  condition,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  often  looks  well  up  to  the  middle  of  Oc< 
tober,  after  which,  howeyer,  its  appearance  will  not  compare 
with  the  newly-developed  plumes  of  its  neighbour.  Up  to  the 
end  of  August  its  beauty  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  impaired ; 
in  fact,  I  might  add,  that  at  the  present  time  (August  13th), 
some  spikes  that  were  fully  out  in  the  first  week  of  July  look 
better  than  they  did  three  weeks  ago.  As  regards  hardiness 
it  may  also  be  placed  in  the  same  list  as  the  Pampas  Grass, 
for  some  of  our  plants  have  occupied  the  same  position,  and 
that  a  fully  exposed  one,  since  1866,  without  protection  of  any 
kind,  the  situation  being  somewhat  dry — too  much  so,  I 
believe,  for  well-developed  spikes  or  plumes,  and  yet  even  in 
that  position  it  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  best  examples  of 
the  Pampas  Grass.  Its  flower  spikes  may  not  be  quite  so 
numerous,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  count  more  than  forty 
on  one  plant.  I  strongly  advise  those  who  have  not  yet  grown 
this  Grass  to  procure  it,  and  whether  as  a  single  object  on  the 
lawn,  or  in  front  of  a  shrubbery,  its  appearance  when  in  bloom 
is  equally  graceful. — J.  Bobsoh. 


PLANTS  AS  D0CT0K8. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  that  may  be  derived  from  flori- 
culture, the  sanitary  value  of  flowers  and  plants  is  a  feature  of 
the  subject  so  important  as  to  call  for  special  mention.  It  was 
known  many  years  ago  that  ozone  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
oxygen  exists  in  the  air,  and  that  it  possesses  extraordinary 
powers  as  an  oxidant,  disinfectant,  and  deodoriser.  Now,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  late  discoveries  in  chemistry  is  that 
made  by  Professor  Mantegazza,  of  Pavia,  to  the  effect  that 
ozone  is  generated  in  immense  quantities  by  all  plants  and 
flowers  possessing  green  leaves  and  aromatic  odours.  Hya- 
cinths, Miguonette,  Heliotrope,  Lemon,  Mint,  Lavender,  Nar- 
cissus, Cherry,  Laurel,  and  the  like  all  throw  off  ozone  largely 
on  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays ;  and  so  powerful  is  this  great 
atmospheric  purifier  that  it  is  the  belief  of  chemists  that 
whole  districts  can  be  redeemed  from  the  deadly  malaria 
which  now  infests  them,  by  simply  covering  them  with  aro- 
matic vegetation. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  flower  culture  in  our  large  cities  is 
also  very  important.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  air  of 
cities  contains  less  ozone  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  cities  less  ti^an  the  more 
sparsely  built,  or  than  the  parks  and  open  squares.  Plants  and 
flowers  and  green  trees  can  alone  restore  the  balance ;  so  that 
every  little  flower-plot  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  beauty  while  it 
lasts,  but  has  a  direct  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  found,  ifiurely,  it  is  a 
beautiful  provision  of  Nature  that  something  which  is  at  once 
the  most  dainty  of  occupations  and  most  delightful  of  amuse- 
ments should  be  intimately  bound  up  with  the  solution  of 
problems  so  important  as  the  health  of  our  cities  and  the  re- 
demption of  fever-infected  districts  in  the  country. — {Appletan^s 
Journal.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  have  received  an  official  extract  from  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  26th  of  August,  which  records  the  list  of  awards 
in^%iB  British  section  of  the  Vienna  Univbbsal  Exhibition, 
and  are  well  pleased  to  see  that  in  Group  2,  "  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Forestry,"  Messrs.  Garter  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
bom;  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Mark  Lane;  Lloyd,  Grantham;  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Beading,  had  awarded  to  them  medals  of  the  highest 
class  for  "  Progress,"  .when  their  productions  are  compared 
with  those  of  previous  exhibitions. 

A  cuBiouB  contribution  to  the  literature  of  that  excellent 

and  mournful  root,  the  Onion,  comes  from  a  little  French 
village.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  regularly  perform  a 
ceremony  without  which  they  hold  the  general  well-being  of 
the  said  vegetable  could  not  be  secured.  This  ceremony  con- 
sists in  the  gorgeonsly-attired  people  of  the  village  dancing  in  a 
circle,  holding  hands ;  and  is  said  not  only  to  make  the  Onion 
healthy,  but  to  impart  to  it  a  fascinating  roundness  and  per- 
fection of  form.  The  festival  continues  eight  days,  and  is  ac- 
counted generally  pleasant  and  profitable. — [Netc  York  Tribune.) 

A  wBrqsR  of  experience  states  that  he  has  found  no 

trees  that  succeed  so  well  by  the  seaside  as  Pinus  irsionis  and 
the  CoBsiCAN  ;?iNE.    He  has  plants  of  the  latter  growing  and 


flourishiug  where  the  Sycamore  and  Beech,  twenty  years 
planted,  never  could  even  get  into  respectable  bushes.  The 
Pines  named  also  have  the  advantage  that  hares  and  rabbits 
will  not  touch  them,  and  the  wood  of  the  Corsican  Pine  is  very 
valuable,  while  that  of  the  Austrian,  another  great  tree  for  the 
seaside,  is  worth  but  little.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  growing 
the  Aleppo  Pine  (Plnus  halepensis),  from  seeds  brought  from 
the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite,  opposite  Cannes,  where  this  Pine 
grows  with  its  roots  down  to  the  salt  water,  and  where  it  with- 
stands the  most  terrific  sea  gales  without  seeming  a  bit  the 
worse  for  them. — {New  York  Tribune.) 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

ZITOHBN  OABDBN. 

A  OB2AT  change  has  taken  place  in  the  weather,  and  frequent 
showers  have  greatly  refreshed  veg;etation ;  therefore,  now  is 
the  time  to  be  busy  with  the  hoe  in  earthing-up  the  various 
I  crops  that  require  it.  and  also  for  planting  those  that  from  the 
,  dry  state  of  the  weather  could  not  be  planted  out  before.  Prepare 
ground  for  sprint:  Cabbage,  and  also  for  hand-glass  Cauliflowers. 
Where  Broccoli  has  not  been  sufficiently  plimted,  laree  plants 
may  yet  be  put  out  with  success.  They  should  be  Uua-in  with 
a  spade  in  a  slanting  direction;  earth-np  the  advancing  crops. 
Earth-up  Cardoona  for  blanching  in  favourable  weather.  Con- 
tinue to  earth-up  the  early  crops  of  Celery  carefully  to  the  tops 
of  the  plants,  and  they  should  always  be  dry  at  the  time. 
The  crops  that  have  not  yet  been  earthed-up:  should  be  kept 
very  moist.  Those  Oucumbera  in  frames  which  it  is  intended 
to  keep  in  bearing,  should  be  oovered-up  when  the  nights  are 
cold,  tiie  beds  should  also  be  newly  lined.  Continue  to  blanch 
Endive,  and  plant-out  from  suocessional  sowings.  Another 
sowing  of  the  various  sorts  of  Lettuces  may  be  made.  It  is 
always  better  to  have  a  superfluity  in  the  spring  than  otherwise. 
Mtuhroom  beds  may  now  be  made,  either  in  sheds  or  in  the 
open  air.  Thin  the  summer  sowing  of  Pareley  when  in  a 
young  state,  the  plants  will  then  gain  strength  to  stand  the 
winter.  A  portion  of  the  spring  sowing  should  be  cut  down. 
Gather  the  fruit  of  Tomatoes  as  it  ripens,  remove  all  the  shoots 
that  shade  it,  also  some  of  the  leaves. 

raUIT  OABDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  clear  away  the  old  wood  from 
Baspberries,  also  any  extra  shoots  left  at  the  summer  thinning; 
tie  the  young  shoots  to  stakes  or  rails,  and  if  very  long  pinch-off 
their  points,  but  do  not  shorten  them  too  much  now,  as  from 
the  exposure  of  the  pith  a  severe  winter  would  be  apt  to  make 
the  canes  shorter  than  you  wish  to  have  them  at  spring  pruning. 
Fork-in  a  coat  of  manure,  for.  like  the  Vine,  the  Baspberry 
delights  in  rich  feeding.  If  the  above  course  be  adopted  you 
will  be  rewarded  with  well-ripened  prominent  buds  for  next 
season.  Vines,  attend  to  the  directions  previously  given,  thin- 
out  all  useless  shoots,  remove  leaves  where  they  are  too  Uucky 
and  where  you  do  not  want  the  buds  in  the  axils  for  next 
season ;  but  while  exposing  the  bunches  to  more  li^ht,  be  oazeful 
to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  leaves  to  shade  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Pay  attention  to  the  ripening  fruit,  gather  it 
immediately  it  is  ripe,  and  use  every  means  of  destroying  insects 
which  attack  it.  where  wasps  are  numerous  bottles  hatf-filled 
with  some  sweetened  liquor  should  be  hung  about  the  walls. 
Continue  to  plant-out  Strawbeiiies,  good  starong  runners  of 
which  may  now  be  procured  from  the  old  beds. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  favourable  it  will  be  as  well,  where 
such  convenience  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  more 
hardy  of  the  tender  i^lants  through  the  winter,  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  good-sized  temporary  pit.  Turvee 
of  dry  peat,  where  they  can  be  readily  procured,  are  as  good  a 
material  as  can  be  used,  but  in  the  absence  of  them,  turvee  of  a 
loamy  nature  will  be  foxmd  a  good  substitute.  The  situation 
where  the  pits  are  built  should  be  dry  and  sheltered,  and  the 
turf  walls  should  not  be  less  than  15  inches  thick.  Make  the 
walls  firm  as  you  proceed,  and  when  of  the  requisite  height 
dress  the  sides  off^  square  and  neat  with  an  old  hay-knife,  or 
some  other  instrument.  The  turves  of  the  top  layer  must  be 
secured  in  their  places  by  drivine  pen  through  into  the  lower 
ones ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  pit  could  be  covered 
with  patent  asphalt  roofing,  which  is  a  very  inexpensive  ma- 
terial, they  would  be  renuered  doubly  secure,  as  so  long  as 
they  are  6xj  there  is  no  fear  of  frost  penetrating ;  but  if  they 
become  wet,  which  the  asphalt  would  prevent,  their  protective 
influences  would  be  greatly  deteriorated. 

OBXENHOUSB  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 

The  management  of  the  conservatory  will  be  more  uniform 
now  than  in  summer.  No  svringing  wiU  be  necessary  unless  for 
a  plant  here  and  there  wbicn  may  require  it  for  keeping  down 
insects.  Where  blinds  have  been  in  use  to  keep  off  tne  sun 
they  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  but  use  as  little 
as  possible  irom  this  time.    Get  all  tne  watering  done  in  the 
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morning,  and  give  no  more  of  it  to  any  of  the  stove  plants  which 
are  brought  into  this  house  for  their  flowers,  than  jnst  enough 
to  keep  them  from  drooping  their  leaves.  The  few  species  of 
Lantana  which  we  cultivate  in  this  countryi  are  well  suited  for 
flowering  in  this  house  in  the  summer  and  through  the  autumn, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  some  kinds  of  them  would  mterbreed  and 
make  fine  hybrids.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  sorts  of 
Lantanas  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Gkurden,  many  of  which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  welcome  in  this  country,  and  might  be  easily 
procured  through  the  nurserymen.  The  old  Tumera  elegaiis  is 
a  very  useful  and  gay  plant,  it  flowers  from  April  to  October  in 
the  conservatory,  and  even  out  of  doors  in  summer,  but  it  re- 
quires a  house  rather  warmer  than  a  greenhouse  in  winter,  and 
Ib  the  first  to  go  off  in  damp  winters.  Young  plants  of  it  in 
small  pots  well  drained  and  nlled  with  sandy  loam  only,  might 
now  be  put  in  a  spare  Melon  frame  to  ripen  them  off.  When 
they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  harden  them  by  admitting 
plenty  of  air.  In  winter  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove. 

STOVE. 

The  beginning  of  September,  when  night  fires  will  be  neces- 
a«ry  in  dull  or  cold  weather,  is  a  critical  time  for  stove  plants. 
The  house  must  now  be  kept  more  close,  air  being  eiven  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  An  increase  of  heat  by  artincial  means  is 
more  likely  to  retard  the  ripening  of  plants  now  than  if  they 
were  left  cool  and  dry.  The  thermometer  should  not,  however, 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  60'  for  the  next  six  weeks,  and  during 
this  time  it  is  of  as  much  importance  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  dry  as  in  ^e  deaa  of  winter.  These  rules,  however, 
do  not  apply  to  plants  whose  habit  is  to  grow  in  winter,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  bulbs.  Orchids,  and  a  few  other  plants.  Clero- 
dendron  splendens  is  one  which  grows  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
may  now  be  encouraged ;  it  will  flower  for  a  long  time  in  winter, 
and  established  plants  of  it  should  not  be  forced  to  grow  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer.  Like  some  other  plants,  it  requires  a 
long  ume  of  rest  after  flowering.  Prune  ana  tie-in  the  cumbing 
plants,  and  prepare  for  those  plants  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  conservatory. 

PITS  AND  THAMES. 

Keep  up  a  gentle  heat  in  the  cutting  frames ;  give  air  to  allow 
the  cuttings  to  dry;  pot-off  seedling  plants,  and  also  rooted 
cuttings.  Always  use  very  small  pots  for  the  purpose  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

FAUIT  BOOM. 

Put  this  in  good  order  for  the  reception  of  fruit,  and  gather 
not  only  the  finest  wall  fruit  as  it  npens,  but  also  some  fa- 
Tourite  Apples  and  Pears,  so  that  by  sweating  part  of  them 
by  dry,  sweet  hay,  you  will  be  enabled  to  prolong  their  season. 
£.eep  the  fruit  room  cool  and  airy  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  moisture  given  off  by  the  fnut,  which  is  considerable  for  a 
few  weeks  at  first.  Look  over  the  fruit  remaining  out  of  doors 
frequently,  and  gather  it  as  it  becomes  fit.  Also  examine  that 
stored  in  the  fruit-room,  as  there  will  occasionally  be  found  a 
few  decaying  for  some  weeks  after  housing,  and  these  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.— W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
We  have  had  hazy  weather  accompanied  by  drizzling  rains 
— ^weather  especially  favourable  for  tne  spread  of  the  Potato 
disease,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  showing  itself  in  the  haulm, 
which  is  much  affected  in  places.  No  diseased  tubeis  have  as 
yet  been  found. 

FBUIT  AND  KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

The  young  Strawberry  plants  which  were  put  out  early  in 
August  are  making  rapid  progress,  consequently  they  produce 
runners  freely ;  these  are  not  aUowed  to  remain,  but  are  pine  li3d- 
off  once  a-week.  A  large  crop  of  weeds  was  springing  up  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  Dutch  hoe,  run  through  amongst  tnem, 
loosened  the  surface,  which  had  become  caked  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  the  weeds  were  thus  destroyed.  We  saved  a  small 
bed  of  old  plants,  which  were  treated  in  the  following  manner : 
All  outside  leaves  and  runners  were  cut  away  from  tne  plants ; 
the  groxmd  had  become  quite  matted  with  runners  and  the 
leaves  of  the  old  plants;  these  were  cut  up  with  a  draw-hoe. 
The  ground  was  then  raked  over  with  a  small  rake,  and  a  dress- 
ing of  decayed  manure  applied.  Except  hoeing  to  keep  down 
weeds,  no  other  attention  is  needed. 

We  are  attentive  to  gathering  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  ripen. 
It  is  better  to  gather  Pears  before  they  become  quite  ripe,  and 
where  the  collection  is  limited,  two  or  three  gatherings  at  inter- 
vals of  five  or  six  days  will  prolong  the  season  of  certain  sorts. 
Of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  than  which  there  is  no  better 
bearer  as  a  standard,  bush,  or  pyramid,  the  first  gathering  has 
just  been  made.  This  fine  Pear  is  mealy,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
flavour  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  fruit  is  quite 
ripe. 

Kept  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  all  kitchen-garden  crops,  such 
as  Sprouting  Broccoli  and  Coleworts.  Cleared-off  Pea  haulm 
after  the  pods  had  been  gathered,  and  dug  over  the  ground. 


This  takes  very  little  more  time  than  it  does  to  hoe  and  rake 
the  ground,  and  it  is,  besides,  better  for  succeeding  crops. 

CONSEBVATOBY  AND  PLANT  STOVE. 

In  these  structures  we  admit  more  air,  and  do  not  shade  so 
closely,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  the  wood  well  ripened 
for  the  winter.  We  have  repotted  all  Ferns  requiring  it,  and 
small  specimens  of  hard  wooded  stove  plants  have  had  a  final 
shift  for  the  season.  Such  subjects  as  Lcoras,  Gardenias,  Dipla* 
denias,  &c.,  should  not  be  stinted  for  pot  room  in  the  earliest 
stages,  if  healthy  handsome  specimens  are  desired.  We  have  ■ 
been  washing  the  leaves  of  Orchids  and  some  other  plants  on 
which  mealy  bug  had  appeared;  we  use  only  clear  rain  water 
and  soft  soap.  Training  cUmbers  in  the  conservatory,  such  as 
Lapageria  rosea  and  L.  alba.  These  are  by  far  the  best  au- 
tumn-flowering greenhouse  climbers,  and  under  proper  treat- 
ment they  are  of  very  free  growth.  One  often  sees  them  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  and  on  lookine  for  the  cause  it  will  be 
found  in  the  potting  material  used.  Many  persons  pot  them  in 
turfy  loam,  or  loam  and  peat  mixed  together,  neither  of  which 
composts  suits  them.  We  have  grown  both  varieties  (and  of  the 
two  Li,  alba  is,  perhaps,  the  stronger  grower),  for  many  years  in 
turfy  peat,  and  sand  if  tne  peat  does  not  naturally  contain  enough  ;. 
and  the  pots  used  should  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  A  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  is  essential ;  the 
leaves  should  likewise  be  freely  syrinjped  at  least  once  a-day  in 
summer.  Under  such  treatment  thick  fleshy  roots  will  be  formed, 
and  strong  shoots  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  flnger  will  be  thrown- 
up  from  uie  base.  Amateurs  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
purchasing  this  flue  plant  owing  to  its  being  difficult  of  cuHi- 
vation ;  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  plants  treated  as  above. 

Tying  and  Training  Chrysanthemums. — We  grow  a  great 
number  of  this  useful  winter  flower  to  fill  our  large  oronard 
house.  The  largest  proportion  are  grown  specially  to  produce 
fine  flowers ;  we  pot  three  plants  in  an  11-inoh  pot,  or  two  in  a 
9-inch  pot;  each  plant  will  bear  from  six  to  nme  flowers,  and 
the  treatment  requisite  to  produce  these  causes  the  plants  to 
grow  very  tall— from  6  to  8  feet.  They  require  very  stout  sticks, 
otherwise  the  shoots  aze  damaged  by  the  wind.  Dwarf-trained 
specimens,  both  of  the  large-flowered  and  Pompon  sections,  are 
now  being  trained :  the  shoots  have  to  be  much  bent  to  get  the 
plants  into  a  dwarf  character,  but  it  is  bad  management  if  the 
bent  shoots  are  conspicuous  when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  A 
handsome  specimen  fit  for  tJie  exhibition-table  should  present 
a  rounded  surface  of  foliage  and  flowers.  The  flowers,  standing 
well  up  above  the  leaves,  should  be  of  large  size  and  well-shaped, 
as  one  good  flower  on  a  specimen  plant  is  worth  a  dozen  inferioc 
ones.  As  soon  as  the  buds  were  visible  we  watered  with  weak 
liquid  manure  water.  A  pinch  of  guano  in  the  water-pot  suits 
them  well. 

FBUIT  AND  TOBGINO  HOUSES. 

JPttwriM.— We  have  a  fair  supply  of  nice  fruit  from  our  small 
houses,  and  it  is  of  good  quality,  a  sure  sign  of  which  is  that  rt 
keeps  well  after  it  is  ripe.  Some  Queens  cut  and  laid  in  a  box 
in  tiie  fruit  room,  which  box  was  very  nearly  air-tight,  wer» 
quite  as  good  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  as  when  they  were  cut. 
We  have  done  nothing  to  the  plants  except  attending  to  water- 
ing them,  and  this  in  the  autumn  requires  much  care;  it  is 
better  to  give  them  too  little  moisture  rather  than  too  much. 

Vineries, — ^In  the  late  houses  a  few  berries  had  become  cracked 
very  slightly  at  the  apex;  these  were  cut  out,  as  they  soon 
mould,  and  if  not  attended  to  will  damage  the  sound  berries. 
We  have  not  used  any  artiflcifd  heat  this  year  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
not  even  in  the  Muscat  house,  and  the  fruit  is,  we  tnink,  as  good 
or  perhaps  better  than  we  ever  had  it  when  more  fuel  was  con- 
sumed. Alicante,  Mrs.  Pinoe's  Black  Muscat,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Gros  Guillaume  has 
not  ripened  so  well,  but  if  we  flnd  ^e  flrst-named  three  do 
succeed  perfectly  in  ordinary  seasons  without  any  artificial  heat, 
the  last  will  be  cut  out,  as  it  is  not  first-rate  in  every  respect. 
The  Vines  make  but  little  growth  now,  and  little  attention  has 
been  required  as  regards  pinching  and  training  the  shoots.  Pot 
Vines,  which  had  made  good  growth  in  one  of  the  Pine  houses, 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors ;  we  like  to  see  the  wood  quite 
brown  and  hard  before  turning  them  out.  A  sure  sign  of  the 
wood  being  ripe  is  the  leaves  at  the  base  taking  on  an  autumn 
tint.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  bud  Vines.  Inarching  is  best  done 
in  summer,  when  the  wood  is  green  and  the  Vine  in  full  growth. 
Grafting  should  be  performed  when  the  Vines  start  into  growth 
in  the  spring.  ,    . 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— The  latest  of  these  are  now  being 
potted.  The  sorts  are  mostly  new ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  here 
that  when  a  new  sort  is  introduced  it  has  every  justice  done  it. 
A  large  number  of  plants,  say  fifty,  more  or  less,  are  planted 
out.  and  a  gt*"ilft^r  number  are  grown  in  pots,  and  compared 
with  the  old-established  sorts,  and  very  few  stand  the  test  of 
this  mode  of  comparison.  Mr.  C.  Turner  asks  in  last  week's 
Journal  how  it  is  we  never  meet  with  the  varieties  raised  by 
Dr.  Boden.  Early  Prolific,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  think 
another  of  his  varieties  were  tested  here,  and  not  being  of  any 
great  merit  were  thrown  out.    It  is  late  now  to  pot  them,  but 
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we  shall  obtain  from  six  to  twelve  ffood  fruit  from  each  plant 
— enough  to  test  their  merits.  We  have  a  great  many  sorts  on 
trial  this  year,  and  shoold  any  possess  distinot,  novel,  and  good 
features,  we  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  them.  All  our  runners 
were  later  this  year,  but  the  earliest  are  now  making  good 
plants.  We  look  the  plants  over  once  a- week  to  destroy  a  smaU 
green  caterpillar  which  feeds  upon  and  disfigures  the  leaves, 
and  also  to  pinoh-off  the  runners,  which  are  freely  produced. 

OBCHASD  HOUBB. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  was  stated  last  week.  We  have 
abundant  sun^lies  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Plums. 
It  is  astonismng  what  can  be  done  to  supply  a  succession  of 
fruit  from  pot  trees.  This  system  of  culture  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  is  true  that  fruit  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  size  with  quality,  can  be  obtained;  a  large  number  of 
varieties  can  be  grown,  and  by  removing  some  of  the  trees  out 
of  doors  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  a  longer  successitm  can  be 
obtained.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  serious  drawback,  and 
it  is  of  no  use  disguising  the  fact,  that  they  require  unremitting 
Attention  as  regifds  watering,  and  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
growth  an  hour  or  two  of  ne^eot  will  ruin  them  for  the  season. 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches  are  now  coming  in,  as 
well  as  the  later  Nectarines,  vuoh  as  Albert  and  Bivers'  Victoria. 
We  continue  to  pot  any  trees  that  have  been  cleared  of  their 
#ruit.— J.  BouoLAS. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECBIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Boval  Nurseries,  Blough.-'Catalogue  o/Hya- 
•cintJu,  Narci89uSf  Tulips,  (#c. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries.  Tottenham.— Ca^oZo^ud  of 
Bulbs  and  Hardy  Tuberous-rooted  JPlants. 

Carter,  Dnnnett,  &  Beale,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London, 
W.C— Car<«r'«  Catalogue  of  Flower  Boots,  Fruit  Trees,  and 
Moses. 

W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfleld  Nursery,  Altrinoham,  Cheshire.— 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  BooU,  do, 

Dickson  k  Bobinson,  28,  Market  Place,  Manchester.— Co^o- 
logue  of  Hyaoinths  and  other  Dutch  and  French  Flowering 
Bulbs, 

W.  Bollisson  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Tooting,  London,  S.W.— 
Supplement  of  New^  Ohoioe,  and  Popular  Plants  to  General 
Catalogue,  1873-74. 

John  Harrison,  Darlington.— Ca^aik>^««  of  Flower  Boots, 

George  Poulton,  Angel  Boad,  Edmonton,  London.— Co^aZo^iM 
of  Dutch  Flower  Boots,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  <tc. 

William  Bumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  Lon- 
don, N.— XrM^  of  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants,  Boses,  do. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

**«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondente  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortiooltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.'*  By  so  doing  they 
are  sabjeeted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

We  also  request  that  oorxespondente  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeote,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 

N.B.— -Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (J,  G.).— jrohmon'e  '*  Btittah  Fenu"  enaUM  in  pUin  langoage  any- 
one to  detoet  the  name  of  a  Fern  without  a  magnifier.  Tooaan  hare  it  free 
^7  post  if  yon  enclose  8«.  9d.  in  stunpe  with  jour  addreiw.  (8.  S.)-— The 
*'  Cottage  Gardener's  Dietionazy  "  will  fnrniflh  you  with  infonnation.  Let  as 
warn  yon  that  your  saspidons  an  not  Justified  by  our  ernerienoe,  and  you 
frill  find  that  a  usual  mode  of  rendering  anyone  untmstwvnthy  is  to  show  him 
that  you  mistnut  him. 

SnnuKO  asHAMiuif  ((7eta  Beta).— Tlie  petals  ware  aU  shed,  bat  we  eoakl 
peroeiTe  that  the  pips  and  «itire  trasa  axe  laarge  and  the  soarlet  ^etj  brl«^t. 

Fbuit  foe  WasT  Will  («.  M,  F.).—Ab  you  zejeet  Peen  you  may  ha.re 
Blaok  Tartarian,  Blgazreau,  and  BeUe  Agathe  Oherriea.  The  last-named 
▼ariety  has  the  great  merit  of  not  being  touched  by  either  birds  or  wasps,  and 
bangs  vezy  late. 

BoTAKiCAi.  DRAwnio  (Mn.  L.  <?.).— Yoar  queiy  will  be  answered  by  the 
following  extract  from  Burbidge's  "  Art  of  Botanioel  Drawing.**  We  advise 
all  who  wish  to  draw  plants  and  flowers  correctly  to  buy  the  book.  Its  price 
is  but  one  shilling.  It  is  well  illnatrated.  *'  In  making  botanical  drawings 
everything  should  be  dearly  shown,  and  there  must  be  as  mueh  variety  in  the 
position  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  as  possible.  Many  leaves  are  smooth  or 
glabrous  in  front  and  ubMggj  behind,  this  peculiarity  must  be  correctly  repre- 
Mited.  In  defining  the  margins  of  woolly  leaves  or  leaves  of  oreat  substance, 
the  student  will  find  a  soft  pendl  give  a  much  better  effect  than  a  veir  hard 
one,  while  a  hard  peodl  is  best  for  the  definite  outlines  of  flowers  and  their 
disseetions.  Be  parUeulaxly  careful  to  show  the  petioles  of  some  of  the  leaves, 
«DdearafnUy  note  wbeyur  the  leaves  art  ananged  altenMftdy,  opporite,  v«r- 


tidUate  or  distichous,  and  also  note  if  they  are  furaiabed  with  stipules  or 
other  appendages,  as  hairs,  warts,  or  glands  on  the  petiole  or  lamina ;  if  there 
is  evidence  of  these  being  present,  earofnlly  examine  them  through  your 
podEet  lens  (an  indispensable  companion  to  the  botanical  student  and  draughts- 
man alike),  and  If  their  being  borne  by  the  spedes  is  unusual,  carefully  repre- 
sent them  in  your  drawing,  magnified  when  neoeaaary,  so  as  to  be  easily 
observed  and  noted.** 

Scans  OF  Flandcbs  Spinach  (B.  R.  Q.).— The  aeeds  are  smooth,  and  any 
sent  to  you  wUh  prioUes  are  either  of  another  vatietv  or  a  cross-bred.  Mr. 
Keane  In  this  Journal  said  thai  *'  the  seeds  are  nearly  roond  and  smooth,** 
which  is  totally  distinet  from  **veiy  prickly .**  In  the  "  Bon  Jardinier,'*  the 
best  of  authorities,  the  Flanders  Spinach  (£plnard  de  Flandre),  is  espedally 
described  as  one  of  the  smooth-seeded  kinds ;  and  so  it  is  by  another  good 
authority,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  **  Gardener's  Assistant,"  who  adds—"  Leaves 
large,  hastate,  from  6  to  8  inches  tit  bnadth."  Grow  plants  from  the  seed 
sent  to  you,  and  K  thsy  do  not  agree  with  this  desoription  give  the  seedsman 
'*  the  right  end  of  the  stick." 

Fuchsia.  Leaths  BaowmD  {R.  B,  ;8.).— The  Fudisia  leaves  you  sent  have 
shown  no  trace  of  being  now  or  lately  attacked  with  insects,  and  we  should 
therefore  consider  the  plants  have  sulTered  from  want  of  water  and  the  bright 
weather.  The  plants  not  having  been  shaded  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
mischief. 

Insxgts  ok  Gbnista  {Idem^.—li  is  an  aphis,  which  may  be  destroved  by 
Syringing  with  a  aolntion  of  soft  soap  8  oss.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  to 
each  gaUon  a  pint  and  a  half  of  tobacco  Juice.  It  is  best  applied  in  the  even- 
ing of  a  dry  cahn  day.  The  worst-infested  shoots  should  be  dipped  in  the 
solution. 

Ghass  in  STRAWBEBBr  BEDS  (P«<itf ).— It  Is  next  to  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate grass  from  the  beds  without  serioudy  Injuring  the  plants;  and  we  can 
offer  no  better  advice  than  to  pull  it  out,  which  will  destroy  all  the  kinds 
except  those  that  have  creeping  stems,  and  for  these  there  is  no  remedy 
but  te  fork  out  the  roots,  ana  that  would  entail  the  deetruetion  of  the  Straw- 
berries. We  should  continue  to  pull  up  the  grass.  If  it  is  Couch  or  any  other 
grass  with  creeping  undergroand  stsma,  yon  may,  by  pulling  them  up  as  they 

riar,  keep  them  in  check;  bat  the  only  efTeotual  remedy  will  be  to  destroy 
beds  and  thoroughly  dear  the  ground  of  the  roots  by  digging  and  fork- 
ing those  out.  After  deaning,  the  ground  would  need  trenching  and  well 
manuring.  See  that  the  ground  for  the  new  beds  is  thoroughly  deared  of  the 
roots  of  the  grass,  and  trenehed  and  well  manured. 

Catbopillars  on  GATTurLowKBs  (I<l«m).— The  beet  remedy  Is  hand-pick* 
Ing,  which  you  say  you  have  praetised  without  making  much  dUTerenoe.  Per- 
sist in  it,  and  It  will  soon  be  foand  that  the  plants  will  be  freed;  or  you  may 
dust  the  plants  with  quicklime,  ehoosing  early  morning,  or  Just  before  dark  in 
the  evening. 

Annuals  for  Flowbrinci  in  Houn  (  J<Imi).— Yon  may  sow  now  in  pots  the 
following  annuals :— Alyssmn  maritlmum,  Calandrinia  umbellata.  Campanula 
pentagonia,  Clarkla  pulchella  maiginata  flora-pleno,  ColUnsia  bartsinfolia, 
0.  bicolor,  Erysimum  arkansanum,  Suoharidlam  grandlflonun.  GiUa  tricolor, 
Gypsophila  mnralis,  Kaulf ussia  amdloidas,  Leptouphon  deoslflorus,  Lapinae 
nanus.  Mignonette,  Nemophila  insignis,  N.  atomaria,  Platystemon  ealifor- 
nieus,  Saponazia  calabriea,  Silene  pendula  raberrima,  Yenus's  Looking-glass, 
and  '\^rginian  Stock.  They  wUl  need  to  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  in 
winter,  or  a  podtion  in-doors. 

BxMOViNO  Old  Stbhs  of  Vinxs  (Tei^fean  Suhgeriber).— Cat  away  the 
old  rods  ab  soon  as  the  Qrapee  are  out,  or  as  early  after  this  as  you  can.  The 
manure  on  the  border  would  not  oanse  the  Grapes  to  shank.  ProbaUy  your 
crop  is  heavy,  hence  the  want  of  colour ;  and  the  shanking  may  be  due  to  the 
roots  having  gone  deep  into  an  outdde  border,  and  the  roots  not  supplying 
mjf  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  branches. 

VARisTnis  OF  Yboctabijis  for  Exhibition  {I«km).—Ot  the  varieUes 
named  in  toot  list  we  sdeet  Marauis  of  Lome  Coenmber,  Kidney  Fotatoee, 
Canadian  Wonder  Kidney  BeaUt  Intermediate  Carrot,  Turnips,  Naseby  Mam- 
moth Onion,  Cauliflowers,  Exocldor  Tomato,  Mammoth  Celery,  and  Custard 
Marrow.    We  should  have  liked  your  lot  better  if  you  had  had  Peas. 

Blackbkrrt  Plantation  (J.  B.  N.).— Weprsenme  yon  refer  to  an  answer 
to  a  correspondent  in  our  number  for  December  6th,  loTi.  The  address  you 
require  is  Messrs.  Biven  A  Son,  Bawbiidgeworth. 

Vna  MiLDEWBD  (D.  H.).— It  is  very  dlfiealt  to  sneeessfully  combat 
mildew  out  of  doors.  Mix  Boss,  of  soft  soap  and  8  oss.  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
in  four  gallons  of  boiling  rain  water,  and  thoroughly  syringe  the  Vine  with  it. 
You  should  have  sume  person  stirring  the  water  while  you  are  unng  it.  Eveiy 
part  affected  must  be  wetted.  If  you  fail  to  do  this  you  will  also  faU  to 
destroy  the  mildew.  Many  oures  flul  ot  the  dedred  effect  because  they  are 
not  properly  applied. 

Grapes  Attackbd  bt  Blubbottlb  Flies  (9«b««r«b«r).->-We  have  tried 
to  protect  our  Orepes  from  theee  flies  in  many  ways,  but  can  only  recom- 
mend one  of  them,  and  that  is  to  hang  ganse  of  some  sort  over  the  venti- 
latora  at  the  front  and  baek  of  the  boose.  It  Is  of  no  use  putting  the  bunches 
in  bags,  it  will  only  spoil  them. 

Pbab  Lbavbs  Bustbbiu)  (/.  J.).— We  have  seen  leaves  similarly  affected 
when  the  roots  were  in  a  stiff,  undrained  day  soil.  It  is  also  caused  by  the  sun 
acting  upon  the  leaves  after  cold  nights.  If  your  trees  are  in  unsuitable  soil, 
dig  round  the  roots  and  add  tnrfjr  loam. 

Cblsrt  and  Ybobtabls  Marrow  Culturx  (B.  D.  IT.).— Cdeiy  may  ba 
grown  for  many  years  upon  the  same  ground  if  it  is  well  manured  after  each 
erop.  Remove  the  plants  from  the  seed  beds  or  pans  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  pricking  them  out  8  inehes  apart  into  a  border  of 
rich  light  soil,  or  a  prepared  bed  of  one  half  old  leaf  mould  or  rotten  manure, 
anl  one  half  garden  soil,  with  a  little  road  grit  or  sand,  well  mixed.  Water 
freely,  and  the  plants  will  soon  be  rea^  for  the  trenches.  Yegetable  Mai^ 
rows  do  well  in  any  ridi  soil,  or  on  a  manure  heap;  in  your  case  we  should 
prefer  the  manure  hei^,  or  plant  on  a  bed  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
common  level,  and  you  will  have  no  more  deeayed  plants.  To  obtain  good 
Cucumber  seed,  impregnate  the  femsle  flowen  with  the  pollen  of  the  male 
flowere,  and  let  the  fruit  remain  on  the  plant  till  it  turn  yellow.  The  seed, 
and  all  other  of  a  similar  character,  diould  be  k^t  dry,  as  damp  spoils  it. 

CucTTHBERS  Yellow  at  the  Points  {Amateur  Gardener).— We  think  vou 
are  killing  jour  plant  with  kindness.  The  cause  of  the  fruit  turning  ydlow 
at  the  points  is  we  atmosphere  of  the  frame  being  too  moist  and  the  soil  too 
wet.  Do  not  give  any  water  as  long  as  the  leaves  do  not  flag,  and  we  think 
you  will  have  Oueumbera  this  month.  We  find  in  dung  frames  that  this 
year  Ooeomben  have  leqaind  vei7  Ufetis  water,  oan  damplng-ofl  as  yonzs 
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did ;  bat  ve  diwxmUnaed  wateiiiig,  admitted  a  little  air  at  night,  and  watered 
only  when  the  planto  flagged.  Thtij  have  done  well,  a  little  shade  being  giTen 
from  Inight  snn. 

INSBCTB  ON  GssHBBAS  AHD  Olozhiias  (Coptf).— There  were  some  thxips 
on  the  leaves  when  th«y  reached  na.  There  was  also  an  aphis.  The  atmo- 
aphare  has  been  too  dry  and  bright ;  slight  shade  from  bright  son  and  a 
moister  atmosphere  would  have  been  desirable,  as  the  leaves  are  not  only 
Infested  with  inseots,  bat  slightly  seorohed,  probably  from  the  son's  rays 
f aJling  nowerfoUr  on  them  wfaDst  wet,  or  it  may  be  doe  to  the  atmoq»faflre 
being  ttry  and  the  eraporatian  from  the  leaves  ezoeeeive.  For  the  Inseots 
famigate  the  boose  on  two  saooessivtt  evenings  with  tobacco,  shotting  the 
house  op  close,  and  wetting  the  floor  and  other  sorfaoee,  bat  keming  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  dry.  These  plants  are  easily  injured  in  their  foliage 
by  strong  fomigations,  therelbre  only  fumigate  moderately. 

Yaxietiss  of  Strawbk&bixs  (£.)•— 7oa  shoold  plant  say  nine  wattM* 
and  select  those  most  soitable  for  yoor  garden.  Black  Prince  is  earllesti 
followed  by  Keens'  Seedling,  Sir  J.Paxton,  President,  Premier,  British  Qaeeni 
Mr.  Badelylf e.  La  Oonstante,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine. 

UsK  OF  SswAOS  {G.  M,  H.).— Too  wDl  see  what  is  said  on  oar  first  pages 
tc-daj.  All  your  questions,  and  more,  yoo  will  find  answered  in  **  ManoreS 
for  the  Many,"  wUeh  yon  can  have  free  by  post  from  ooz  office  if  yoa  enclose 
8^  in  stamps  with  your  address. 

Naxsb  of  Fauit  {H.  £.).— Send  the  spedmens  carriage  paid  addressed  to 
the  Editors  at  oar  office,  and  we  will  name  them.  It  most,  however,  be  on- 
dentood  that  we  eannot  undertake  the  labour  of  naming  large  hampof  ols 
at  a  time. 

Namss  of  Pijuctb  (/.  jr.,  Hartlehwry).—''We  cannot  name  varieties  of 
florists*  flowers  nor  any  planl;  from  leaves  only.  (Clare  Suhteriber) — We 
cannot  name  plants  from  such  scraps.  {Anne  andOther$).—^e  have  received 
boxes,  some  withoot  senders'  names,  and  all  with  snoh  nomerous  specimens 
that  we  could  not  examine  them.  {C.  I*.}.— Toor  q^men  is  very  impecfeot; 
we  bettave  it  to  be  Oampsnnla  liliifolia. 


F0ULTB7,  BEE,  AHD  HOEOH  OHSONIOLE. 


PUBLISHING  JUDGES*  NAMES. 

I  WAS  rathfir  glad  to  see  Uub  subject  discussed  again  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal,  as  I  think  it  of  some  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  fancy.  I  am  not  at  present  personally  in- 
terested in  the  question  either  way,  utter  want  of  time  prevent- 
ing me  from  making  any  attempt  to  exhibit,  except  at  the  few 
great  shows  at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  which,  though  we  often 
do  not  know  exactly  who  will  judge  our  birds,  we  do  know  that 
competent  parties  are  pretty  sure  to  be  appointed ;  but  I  haye 
had  various  complaints  poured  into  my  ears  of  late  concerning 
the  awards  at  certain  lo<»l  exhibitions,  which  show  things  to  be 
in  a  far  from  satisfactoiy  condition.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  easy 
to  take  a  beating  good-temperedly,  even  when  one  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  uie  winning  birds  are  really  better  than  one's 
own ;  but  when  anyone  who  understands  his  breed  knows  and 
feels  that  his  birds  have  been  unjxutly  displaced  in  favour  of 
birds  which  are  not  superior,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that 
his  feelings  will  be  bitter  indeed.  Even  then,  if  the  mistake 
has  been  made  by  a  sterling  good  judge,  who  has  the  sense  to 
own  it  as  a  mistake  which— perhaps  from  want  of  time,  or  bad 
light,  or  other  reason — ^he  could  not  avoid,  and  you  know  he  has 
honestly  done  his  best  with  the  opportunities  he  had,  you  can, 
after  the  first  momentary  vexation,  put  up  with  the  mishi^ ;  but 
when  it  is  felt  that  such  mistakes  have  been  the  result  of  sheer 
incompetence,  directly  chargeable  to  the  committee  of  the  show, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  heart-burnings  and  dissatisfaction  find 
<^en  expression,  as  I  know  on  many  ocoasions  lately  to  have 
been  the  case. 

I  wish,  however,  chiefly  to  point  out  two  advanti^s  which  it 
seems  to  me  would  follow  from  the  names  of  the  judges  being 
published  in  the  schedule.  The  differences  of  onimon  of  certain 
}ud^8  are  well  known,  and  have  been  remarkea  upon  already ; 
for  instance,  I  could  name  two  who  differ  considerably  as  to 
what  is  the  proper  ground  colour  of  a  Gh>ld-spaagled  Hamburgh, 
and  another,  most  deservedly  respected,  whose  partiality  to  an 
almost  bare  leg  in  Asiatics,  rather  than  to  what  most  breeders 
now  like— viz.,  a  nice,  full,  but  soft  curling  hock,  is  also  notorious. 
I  am  not,  be  it  remembered,  finding  fault  with  these  gentlemen ; 
my  object  is  not  at  all  personal,  and  they  have  as  good  a  right  to 
their  own  opinions  as  I  have  to  mine,  and  to  judge  consistently 
with  them.  What  I  wish  to  noint  out  is  the  obvious  inconvem- 
ence  and  injustice  to  themselves  which  arises  from  the  present 
Bvstem.  Supposing,  for  instance,  Mr.  A  has  been  winning  at 
almost  evexy  show  with  his  Cochins,  so  that  it  is  well  known  he 
has  about  the  best  birds  of  the  season,  and  such  a  judge  as  I 
have  hinted  at,  disliking  the  "  feather  "  of  these  birds,  throws 
them  out ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  judge  is  branded  as  in- 
competent by  men  who  know  nothing  of  his  reasons,  but  only 
see  that  he  passes  by  birds  the  usual  judges  consider  standards. 
But  most  breeders  of  Asiatics  have  various  kinds  of  leg-feather 
in  their  yards,  and  had  it  been  known  that  such-and-such  a 
judge  would  officiate,  they  could  have  selected  a  pen  of  birds, 
first-class  in  quality,  of  such  a  leg-feather  as  would  have  suited 
him.  The  advantage  would  be  not  so  much  to  Mr.  A,  but  that 
the  violent  shock  to  public  opinion  would  be  avoided,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  judge  maintained. 


I  cannot  see  that  selecting  pens  to  suit  the  views  of  judges  is 
at  all  illegitimate.  So  long  as  they  judge  at  aU  consistently^ 
they  have  a  right  to  do  so  by  what  they  thick  correct  standard, 
and  also  by  discouraging  measures  to  check  any  strongtendency 
they  may  think  they  perceive  towards  a  given  fault.  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  such  consistent  opinions  becoming  known,  if  only 
they  are  known  alike  and  openly  to  all ;  and  it  is  far  worse  as 
happens  now,  for  a  very  few  only  to  know  who  is  going  to  judge^ 
and  thus  have  an  advantage  over  the  rest. 

But  what  in  my  judgment  would  be  a  still  greater  benefit 
would  follow.  Committees,  having  to  engage  judges  in  time  to 
put  in  their  sohedtlles,  would  be  compelled  to  make  early 
arrangements  for  judging ;  and  even  if  disappointed  of  the  man 
they  nrst  applied  to,  would  still  have  ample  time  to  engage 
some  other  competent  person.  As  it  is,  they  perhaps  leave  it 
till  only  a  week  or  two  before  the  show,  and  then  write  off  in  a 
hurry  to.  say,  Mr.  Hewitt.  He  is  engaged.  Then  they  apply  to 
Mr.  Teeoay.  He  is  engaged  too.  They  try  someone  else ;  and 
at  last  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  someone  who  would  never 
have  been  even  thought  of,  had  it  not  been  left  till  too  late  to 
get  anyone  else.  And  not  only  so,  but  many  clashing  dates 
would  thus  be  prevented.  For  suppose  a  committee  write  io  a 
well-known  judge  and  ask  him  if  they  may  count  upon  him  to 
iudge  at  A ,  on  the  15th  November.  He  writes  back,  per- 
haps,  "I  would  gladly  come,  but  I  am  engaged  to  judge  at 

B on  the  same  day.''     The  question  at  once  arises  (the 

schedule  not  being  yet  issued),  whether  the  A committee 

had  not  better  alter  tneir  date  to  avoid  clashing  with  B ,  and 

thus  they  very  likely  would  avoid  an  injurious  competition,  and 
get  their  wished-for  judge  after  all. 

I  have  never  seen  one  good  argument  against  such  a  course. 
If  a  judge  is  at  all  accessible  to  privaie  letters,  supposing  hink 
known  beforehand,  he  lacks  the  very  first  element  of  the  judicial 
office — integrity,  and  the  sooner  ne  is  disposed  the  better 
Should  he  he  troubled  with  any  kind  of  letters,  he  may  justi- 
fiably leave  them  unanswered  if  he  chooses.  Ijq  simple  fact^ 
there  are  dozens  of  shows  yearly,  which  it  is  well  understood 
will  be  judged  by  the  same  parties  yearly  if  nothing  absolutely 
prevents ;  and  I  am  qnite  sure  these  shows  and  the  judges  who 
officiate  there  stand  at  least  as  far  above  suspicion  as  anj'others 
whose  judges  are  not  known. 

I  hope  the  correspondence  wUl  draw  out  a  few  more  opinions 
upon  tne  subject.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  all  on  one  side. 
If  there  are  any  good  reasons  why  the  names  should  not  bo 
published,  I  am  sure  we  should  all  like  to  hear  them,  and  that 
exhibitors  as  a  body  are  open  to  conviction. — ^L.  Wbight. 

EXHIBITION  FBAUDS. 
Two  letters  have  recentlv  appeared  in  vour  Journal  strongly 
condemning  the  practice  of  persons  exhibiting  what  they  have 
"  bought,"  and  Mir.  Paul  in  effect  states  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  plants,  flowers,  or  such-like  unless  they  were 
actually  "  cultivated,"  and  brought  to  their  then  state  of  excel- 
lence by  the  "  skill  and  industry  "  of  the  exhibitor;  but  if  this 
rule  were  made  law  it  would  practically  put  a  stop  to  all  shows 
of  whatever  sort  or  kind.  A  rule  that  applied  to  an  exhibition  of 
the  vegetable  kinedom  must,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  apply  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  therefore  ii  a  person 
who  exhibits  flowers  he  has  bought  is  to  be  considered  as  want> 
ing  in  moralit^r,  and  guilty  of  a  fraud,  and  to  be  held  up  to 
general  execration,  so  Sbso  must  be  he  who  buys  **  a  prizetakin^ 
animal "  at  one  show  and  exhibits  it  afterwards  at  others  as  his 
own,  and  yet  this  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
great  majority  of  the  horses,  doffs,  poultry,  &c.,  exhibited  fkt  our 
present  shows,  were  never  bred  nor  reared  by  the  exhibitors, 
but  simply  purchased,  or  perhaps  even  only  borrowed  for  the 
occasion.  '*  Skill  and  industry  "  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter ;  it  has  been  merely  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings^ 
and  pence ;  and  therefore  if  an  exhibitor  is  considered  perfectly 
justified  by  aU  rales  and  precedents  in  exhibiting  and  taking  a 
prize  at  a  show  with  some  animal  which  he  has  just  purchased^ 
why  should  an  exhibitor  be  so  severely  condemned  for  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing  with  plants,  flowers,  &c,?  If  the  prize 
were  for  "  the  best  roses  to  be  grown  by  the  exhibitor,"  "  bought 
roses  "  would  be  of  course  disqualified,  and  in  a  country  show 
everybody  would  know  whether  they  were  bought  or  not :  but  if 
simply  for  "  the  best  Boses,"  no  one  could  be  considered  guilty 
of  fraud  because  he  himseU  had  not  grown  what  he  exhibited. — 
E.  C.  0.  "        

POULTBY  ON  AMERICAN  FARMS. 

Tkb  careful  manaser  of  a  full  stock  of  all  the  varieties  com* 
prised  in  a  respectaUe  establishment,  will  be  particular  to  plaoe 
the  Turkeys  so  that  they  cannot  worry  the  common  hens ;  the 
Geese  so  that  they  wiU  not  tyrannise  over  the  Ducks^  and  so  on 
with  the  rest,  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  breeding  portion 
from  being  annoyed  by  their  own  species ;  for  the  young  broodA 
do  best  when  away  from  the  regular  haunts  of  the  old  fowls. 

At  the  present  moment  I  know  of  two  places  where  poultry 
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have  been  raised  and  axe  being  raised.  They  are  within  sight  of 
each  other.  The  first  started  with  eighty  common  hens,  six 
Turkey  hens,  six  Gninea  hens,  six  Muscovy  Ducks,  and  forty 
pairs  of  old  Pigeons.  The  management  at  this  place  was  about 
as  foUows: — The  women  walked  around  every  morning  and 
evening  calling  *' Biddy  I  Biddy  I  chick  I  chick!"  throwing 
first  com  and  then  wetted  meal,  never  looking  to  the  right  or 
left  to  see  whether  old  hens.  Turkeys,  or  Guinea  fowls  ate  up 
the  food ;  and  the  broods  of  young  chickens  got  next  to  none. 
The  eggs  were  looked  up  two  or  three  times  a- week,  and  some- 
times not  so  often ;  every  species  laid,  and  were  set  in  hay-mows, 
mangers,  &c.,  and  commenced  sitting  on  about  thirteen  eggs ; 
but  others  would  be  laid  to  them  till  twentr^  would  be  there,  and 
some  would  be  put  under  other  hens.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  about  three  dozen  effgs  per  week,  besides  what  have  been 
broken  and  spoiled  by  the  general  casualties  attending  the 
situation ;  about  eighty  chickens  from  at  least  fifty  sitting  hens, 
two  or  three  hatchings  making  up  a  brood ;  eight  young  Turkeys 
from  the  six  old  hens,  and  Guinea  birds,  &c.,  in  proportion. 
The  Pigeons  do  the  best,  yet  the  eighty  old  Pigeons  have  only 
about  twenty  nests,  and  those  and  the  floor  of  their  room  is 
8  inches  or  more  thick  with  dried  dung ;  and  the  floor  of  the 
room  has  as  many  nests  as  the  Pigeons  can  agree  upon.  In 
other  buildings,  those  not  likely  to  fight  for  a  place  in  the 
crowded  cote,  find  comers,  &c.,  and  bring  forth  young,  giving  a 
better  return  than  the  other  feathered  creatures. 

The  second  place  alluded  to  is  a  long  way  from  being  perfect, 
as  the  premises  are  not  so  convenient,  there  being  no  farm 
buildings,  and  consequently  no  shelter  beyond  where  the  fowls 
roDst.  This  place  had  nearly  as  many  common  fowls,  three 
Turkey  hens,  and  twelve  Ducks.  These  had  nests  made  chiefly 
by  placing  old  flour  barrels  about,  and  the  young  chickens  were 
fed  every  two  or  three  hours,  from  sunrise  till  they  went  to  rest : 
eggs  looKcd  up  every  day ;  sitting  hens'  eggs  all  marked,  and 
every  one  looked  under  each  day ;  fowls  never  called,  but  old 
ones  fed  morning  and  evening,  always  at  one  time.  Besults  not 
go  good  as  might  have  been,  as  a  fox  took  over  forty,  vermin 
and  hawks  more  than  that  number,  and  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
drowned  several  Turkeys,  &c.  However,  320  chickens  survive, 
or  have  been  xued  for  the  table ;  thirty-seven  young  Turkeys 
and  102  Ducks ;  the  eggs  having  averaged  over  ten  dozen  per 
week— fifteen  dozen  some  weeks ;  the  chickens  sold  made  ^  and 
$6  per  dozen,  and  the  eggs  twenty  cents  and  upwards  per  dozen 
(forty  cents  at  the  start).  The  food  consumed  has  been  about 
the  same  at  both  places,  the  Pigeons  being  great  eaters — from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  of  com  per  week  at  each  place. 
The  range  is  unlimited  at  either  place. — ^A  Wobkino  Fabmeb. — 
(Bural  New-Yorkei .) 

WHITBY  POULTBY  SHOW. 

The  fortieth  annual  gathering  of  the  Whitby  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  the  day  being  fine 
the  number  of  visitors  was  very  large.  The  poultry  pens  were 
placed  in  single  tier  along  two  sides  of  the  field. 

Adult  Dorxings  were  first  on  the  list,  and  they  were  good,  but 
the  chickens  of  that  variety  were  even  better,  the  whole  of  both 
lots  being  of  the  Dark  Grey  variety.  Spanish  were  a  fair  lot, 
but  somewhat  low  in  condition.  Both  adult  and  young  Cochins 
were  extremely  good.  Among  the  former  a  grand  pair  of  Whites 
was  first,  closely  pressed  by  a  very  large  pen  of  Buffs.  Buffs 
also  won  in  the  chickens.  In  adult  Brahmas  the  winners  were 
Dark,  but  a  pen  of  Light  birds  fairly  left  all  the  Dark  ones  in 
the  next  class.  Game  do  not  require  fepecial  notice.  Hamhurghs 
had  six  classes  devoted  to  them,  but  the  entries  were  few,  though 
the  winners  in  most  cases  left  little  to  be  desired.  In  the  Gold- 
spangled  class  the  competition  was  very  close,  the  second  losing 
only  by  a  slight  loss  of  colour  on  the  bottom  of  the  tail.  The 
cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  a  pen  of  Silver- 
pencilled  in  the  adult  class,  and  these  birds  were  in  splendid 
bloom  and  perfect  in  all  particulars.  For  Game  Bantams  the 
first  prize  was  gained  by  Piles,  and  the  second  by  Black  Bed 
chickens ;  and  in  the  following  class  Black  Bose-combed  were 
first,  and  White  second.  In  the  Any  other  variety  class  Gold 
pulands  were  first,  and  Crfive-Coeurs  second. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  well  shown  and  good  in  all  respects, 
and  some  of  the  birds  were  claimed  at  a  very  low  rate.  Bouens 
were  also  good  but  out  of  feather,  especially  in  the  adult  class. 
The  first-prize  Geese  were  large  White  birds  in  the  best  possible 
trim,  and  the  second  were  Toulouse  of  good  quality. 

The  Pigeon  prizes  were  small,  and  the  birds  not  numerous, 
but  there  were  some  pood  birds,  the  first-prize  White  Pouters 
being  a  fine  showy  pair.  Carriers  were  poor,  but  both  Fantails 
and  Jacobins  contained  some  good  specimens;  the  only  other 
pair  of  great  merit  was  of  Spangled  loe  Pigeons  in  the  Variety 
class. 

DoBKZKOB— 1,  J.  White.  S.  B.  Smith,  jan,  Korton,  Malton.  ktf.LatiT  D. 
Yeoman,  Whitby,  c,  A.  Jaekson,  Great  broaghton.  Ckickeru  —1,  J.  White, 
Warlaby.  9,  E.  Barker,  Stokeilej.  vhe  and  District  Cap,  J.  Carr,  Whitby. 
hCt  J.  Watts,  Blnningham. 

HPANXSB.— l^J.  Powell, Bradford.  2, H. Beldon, Biogley.  e, J. Booth, Lythe. 
C«awu.-lH.Beldon. 


GocBm-CHiMA.— 1  and  vhc.O.  H.  Procter.  Durham.  9.  H.  Beldon.  c,  F. 
Horseman,  Boronghbridge ;  H.  Tomliusen.  Birmingham :  G.  Holmes.  Driffield. 
Chicken*.— It  G.  H.  Procter.  2,  H.  Tomlinson.  he^  H.  Beldon ;  D.  &  I.  Ibetson, 
Whitby. 

Brabma  Pootba.— 1,  J.  F.  Smith.  Sheffield.  S.  H.  Beldon.  he,  F.  Horseman. 
Chiclce1u.-^,  H.  Beldon.    2,  J.  Booth,    he,  W.  Whiteley,  Sheffield. 

Qk^%.—Blaek'brea$ted  or  other  Reda.—U  H.  Beldon.  9.  H.  M.  Jnltan,  Hall. 
he.  E.  Wharton,  Searboroogh.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  H.  M.  Jnlian.  Ckiekent, 
— 1,  T.  E.  Stattarthwaite,  CasUe  Howard.  2,  T.  Dyson,  Halifax,  c,  T.  Peinon, 
Bosedale,  Pickerlnff. 

UAXBvnonM.-aolden^tpangled.-l,  G.  Holmes.  2.  J.  Rollinson,  Lindley. 
he,  H.  Beldon ;  J.  Bollinson.  6il»er-*pangUd.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2.  J.  Bollinson. 
Ae,  W.  Dickson,  Lythe :  T.  Tweedy^Jf hirsk.  Golden^penHUed.-l,  H.  Beldon. 
2.  T.  H.  B«>adman.  Whitby,  he.  Q.  Holmes.  8UverpeneiUed.—l  and  Cnp,  H. 
Beldon.    2,  G.  Speedy.    Ae,  T.  H.  Readman. 

Haxbubobs.  —  (?oM  or  SUvei^ipanaled.—  Chiekent.—l.  H.  Beldon.  2,  G. 
Speedy.  Gold  or  Bilver-peneilled  —Chiekem  —1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  W.  E.  Clayton, 
Keighley^  A«,  D.  Waller,  Stokesley.   e,  J.  Webster. 

Bantams.— (7am«.—l.  G.  Holmes.  2  and  Xic.  W.  C.  Dawson.  Any  other  variety, 
—I  and  2,  H.  Beldon.  he,  J.  Watts,  e,  B.  Henderson,  Middlesborongh ;  J, 
Bnssell,  Whitby. 

Any  otheb  varibtt.— 1  and  vhe,  H.  Beldon.  2.  T.  P.  Canrer.  Langthorpo, 
BorouRhbridge.  he,  Mrs.  Cooper,  e,  T.  Peirsou ;  W.  J.  Weiherill,  Whitby;  B. 
Ward,  Whitby. 

Fabmyabd  Cbobs.— 1,  R.  Smith,  Jan.  2,  J.  Ireland,  Frodingham.  he,  J.Storry, 
Stokesley ;  G.  Pounder.  Kirby  Moorside. 

SKULXiia  CL488.— Coeic  and  Ben  or  Drake  and  Duek.—l,  G.  Urwin.  Whitby 
(Buff  Uochin).  2.  E.  Barker  (Dorkings).  8,R  Smith,Jun.  he,  T.  P.  Garrer ;  J. 
Bussell  (Silrer-spanglrd  Hamburghs).  e,  T.  P.  Carrer ;  T.  Dobson  (Brahmas) ; 
Mrs.  Stonehouse,  Damholm  (Spanish). 

DxSTBicT  Pbizms.— Dorking,  upanith.  Cochin,  Brahma,  or  French,— Chiekens. 
L  J.  Carr.  Oame,  Hamburgh,  or  Bantam.— Chieken».— I  and  Local  Cap,  G. 
Speedy,  Whitby.   2,  J.  Webster,  Whitby,   he,  T.  H.  Roadman ;  G.  8pe«ly.  e,  J. 

DvcKB.— Aylesbury.— l^.  P.  Carrer.  2,  Mrs.  Stonehouse.  Dueklinqs.—\,  T. 
Scar,  Tinge  wick.  2,  J.  W.  Storry.  fcc.  T.  P.  Carrer.  c,  O.  A.  Yoang,  Driffield. 
Rouen.— 1,  G.  Garbut,  Sinnington.  2,  T.  M.  Derry.  Gedney,  Wisbeach.  he,  Mrs. 
Welford,  Roxby.  Dueklingt.—l,  Miss  Jordan,  Driffield.  2,  G.  Sadler,  Borongh- 
bridge. Any  other  variety.— I,  J.  Watts.  2,  G.  Sadler,  he,  B.  P.  Clarkson. 
Farmyard  Cross.— I,  Mrs.  Welford. 

Gbbsb.— 1,  J.  W.  Storry.  S,  O.  A.  Yonng.  he,  P.  Bedlington,  Whitby,  e,  W. 
Thompson,  Lealholm.  Oo»ling».—l,  —  Hodson,  Malton.  2,  W.  Thompson. 
c,  R.  P.  Clarkson. 

Tdbxbts.^1,  T.  P.  Carrer.  2,  Mrs.  W.  Ward.  Poult».—l  and  2,  Mrs.  W.  Ward. 
he,  J.  Storry. 

jExtba  Stock.— 1,  M.  Simpson,  Whitby  (Silver  Pheasants). 

PIGEONS. 

PocTBBS.— 1,  J.  Blanchard,  Great  Driffield.  2,  J.  E.  Crofts,  Blyth,  Worksop. 
he,  J.  Kilpatriek,  Whitby,   c.  T.  Booth,  Lythe. 

Tumblbbs.- 1.  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  2,  G.  Pyman.  RaithwaitB.  c,  J. 
Aconley,  Kosedale  Abbey. 

CAiiBiBBa.—l, J. E. Crofts.   2, J. Aconley.    fcc, G.Sadler. 


FANT*iX4k— 1,  J.  F.  Lorersidge.   8,  G.  Pyman. 
JACOBINS.— 1,  R.  G.  Sanders,  Leren,  Beverl 
he.  J.  Acooley ;  J.  R.  Crofts,    e,  H.  Yiardlej. 


Beverley.  2»  8.  ft  T.  Denham,  Pickering. 


Tbumpbtxbs.— I,  J-  E.  Crofts.   2,  J.  H.  Watkfns,  Hereford. 

Babbs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2.  J.  P.  Faweitt,  Whitby,   e.  J.  E.  Ciofts. 

Ant  othbb  Vabibtt.— 1,  J.  E.  Crofts.  2,  J.  U.  Watkins.  8,  J.  Kilpatriek. 
he,Q.  Pym«n;  G.  Sadler;  J.  Aoonley  (2):  H.  Yardley;  J.  Watts;  T.  Booth, 
e,  J.  E.  Crofts ;  J.  W.  Hyde.  Norton,  Malton. 

Sbluno  O1.ASS.— 1,  J.  E.  Crofts.   2,  S.  *  T.  Denham. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey. 


CIRENCESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  was  held  in  the  Abhey  Grounds  on  the  28th  of  August. 
The  awards  were  :— 

DoBxiNOS.— 1,  Rev.  E.  Barimm,  Berkhampstead.  2,  S.  Probort,  Lostwlthiel. 
k«,  T.  O.  Bameil,  Mitcheldever.    c.  J.  Watts,  King's  Heath. 

SPANISH.— I.  H  Feast.   2,  E.  W.  Darby,  Cirencester. 

QA)SK.—Bla9k-breastedand  other  Bed*.— U  E.  Winwood,  Worcester.  2,  G.  8. 
Prentice,  A mpney  Cmois.  c,  E.  S.  Gedsell,  Stroud  ;  J.  Smith,  Chesterton.  Any 
other  variety.— I,  E.  Aykroyo.  BccleshiU.   2,  E.  V(  inwood. 

Bbahmas.— Iri^U.— I,  J.  Bloodworth,  Cheltenham.  2,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  New- 
bury, he,  J.  Mitchell,  Moseley.  e,  J.  Hope.  Faixford;  T.  A.  Dean,  Marden. 
Dark.— 1.  Cup,  and  e,  T.  F.  AnsdeU,  St  Helen's,  he,  H.  Feast;  J.  Txinder, 
Cirencester. 

Bbahmas.— LiirU  or  I>ark,— Chicken*.— I,  T.  F.  Ansdell.  2,  W.  Ford,  Hnmber- 
stone.  he,  A.  Gibson,  Weobley;  O.  E.  Cress  well,  Bagshot;  J.  Turner,  Bath ; - 
T.  A.  Dean,  Marden.    e,  H.  Feast ;  E.  Ensor,  Bristol ;  W.  Morris,  Ross. 

Cqcuivb.— White.— \  S.  Probert.  2,  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate,  Pembury.  he,  J. 
Bloodworth,  Cheltenham.  Any  other  variety.— I,  Mrs.  Allsopp,  Worcester.  2, 
T.  F.  Ansdell.    he,  H.  Feast,    e,  C.  Bloodworth. 

H4MBDBOH8.— Gold  or  Silver-spangled— I,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Rolls.  The  Hendre.  9, 
H.  Feast,  e,  J.  S.  Mans.  Tetbnry.  Oold  or  ailver-peneilled.-l,  C,  Blood- 
worth.  2,  J.  McConnell,  Ewyas  Harold.    ^,H.  Feast. 

Fbknoh.— 1,  Rev.  N.  J.  Rid  ey.    2.  H.  Feast. 

Gahb  Bantams.— Block  or  Brown  Bed*.— I,  A.  Ashley,  Worcester.  2,  E. 
Bowly,  Siddington.  e,  E.  Bowly  (2) ;  E.  Scammell,  Hilperton ;  G.  S.  Prentice. 
Any  other  variety.— I,  J.  Mayo,  Gloucester.  2,  A.  Ashley,  he,  R.  Smith,  Giren- 
oe»ter.   e,  C.  Simpson,  Ampnev  Cruois. 

Sbixino  Class.- 1,  Miss  J,  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe.  2,  J.  Croote,  Heavi- 
tree.   8,  H.  Feast 

Ant  OTHBB  Vabzbtt.— 1,  J.  Croote.  2,  C.  Bloodworth.  e,  H.  Feast :  S.  Pro- 
bert, Lostwithiel.  Chiekeju.—!,  Rev.  R.  W.  Everett.  Monmouth.  2,  H.  Feast 
he,  B.  8.  Godaell.  Stroud;  M.  H.  Stnrt  Pewsey;  a  Bloodworth  (2*;  T.  T. 
Cooper,  Swallowfleld J  Viscountess  Chetwynd ;  F.  F.  Fowler,  Plymouth,  e,  J. 
Watts ;  J.  Turner;  M.  H.  Start  (t);  J.  S.  Buckland,  CrudwelL 

DccKS.- Bouen.— 1,  E.  Ponting,  Rodden  Down.  2,  G.  Holloway,  Jun  ,  Stroud. 
he,  G.  Key,  Coates.  Ayle*bury.—l,  E.  Bowly,  Siddington.  2,  J.  S.  Maggs.  he, 
J.S.  Maggs,  Tetbury;  H.  Feast  e,  G.  Key,  Coates;  T.  A.  Dean.  Any  other 
variety.— I  and  2,  G.  8.  Sainsbnry,  Devizes,    e,  B.  S.  S.  Woodgate,  Pambnry. 

Gbbsb.— 1  and  2,  A.  M.  Mnnhy,  Cirencester. 

Tdbbbts.- 1,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbary.  2,  T.  Porter,  Baonton.  he  saA  e, 
W.  Slatter.  Stratton. 

Pbbasant  OB  OciNBA  FowL.— 1,  L.  D.  Little,  h^.  J.  Cross.  Bendcombe.  e. 
D.  Blackford,  Cirencester;  L.  D.  LitUe,  Driffield;  W.  Slatter. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Gamb.— Cock.— 1,  G.  Y.  W.  Kell,  Cirencester.   2,  G.  R.  Prentice. 

Bbahma.— Lt(7A<  or  Dark.—Coek.—l  and  Extra,  T.  F.  AnsdeU.   2,  J.  Tamer. 

Game  Bantax.— Cock.— 1.  E.  Bowly.  2,  A.  Ashley.  Worcester.  8,  J.  Hab- 
good,  Stratton. 

PIGEONS. 

Cabbibbs— 1,  P.  R.  Spencer,  Hereford.   2, H.  Yardley, Birmingham. 

Dkaooonb.— B2u«  or  tHlver.—l,  H.  Yardley.  2,  N.  Cuss,  Ampney  Cinois.  e, 
W.  Lane.  Hereford. 

Fantaxi:.8.— 1,  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St  Loe.  2.  H.  Yardley.  e,  F,  J. 
Loveridge,  Newark. 
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AsTWBBPB.— 1,  D.  Blackford.  2,  H.  YarcUey.  ho,  F.  B. Bailey,  Oxford;  J. 
Croote(8). 

JAOOBIK8.— 1, 0.  E.  Oretiswell,  Baffshot.   %  J.  Croote. 

Owi.a,—U  E.  Lee,  Nantwich.    8.  Q.  S.  Prentice,    he^  J.  Croote ;  H.  Yardley. 

TCMBI.SBS.— ilny  variety  except  JImond«.— 1,  J.  Croote.   fi,  H.  Yardley. 

AXT  OTHBB  Vabibtt.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  8.  H.  Stanhope,  Stroud.  Extra  2,  P.  R. 
Spencer,  Hereford,  he,  B.  Barrett,  Stroud;  O.  E.  Creiswell;  F.  B.  Bailey, 
Oxford  (i).    e,  O.  Hollo  way, Jun. :  J.  Croote. 

SBx.xaiio  Gukse.— 1.  E.  F.  Woodman,  Cirencester.  8,  P.  B.  Spencer,  e,  Q.  H. 
firecory.  Taonton ;  O.  HoUoway,  Jan. ;  J.  Croote ;  T.  A.  Dean. 

Judge  .-^Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  of  London. 


HALIFAX  AND  OAIiDER  VALE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  meeting  of  the  Halifax  and  Calder  Yale  Association  was 
held  on  August  30th.  This,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Yorkshire 
agricultural  societies,  is  very  popular  in  the  West  Biding  and 
Lancashire,  and  the  day  being  fine  there  was*  an  immense 
gathering  of  visitors.  The  management  and  arrangements  were 
perfect,  with  the  exception  that  the  poultry  and  Pigeon  pens 
were  open  both  back  and  front,  causing  a  draught  not  at  all 
suitable  for  the  birds,  but  we  understand  pens  of  a  more  modem 
type  will  be  adopted  in  future.  As  is  generally  the  case  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  entries  in  both  poultry  and  Pigeons  were 
not  IfliTge,  but  the  quality  was  very  high,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Pigeons,  of  which  few  birds  were  shown  except  by  cele- 
brated exhibitors. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  the  adult  poultry  in  such  good 
plumage,  some  of  them  scarcely  showing  signs  of  moult,  while, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  young  birds  were  not  so  forward  as  we 
usually  find  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  class  for  adult  Spanish  was  -very  good,  and  the  cup  for 
the  best  pen  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  the  first-pri2e  bird. 
Adult  Dorkings  were  few  but  of  fair  quality,  as  were  also  the 
chickens.  Cochins  and  Brahmas  were  well  represented,  and 
the  Game  classes  good,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  great 
encouragement  offered  to  that  variety.  Polish  were  very  good 
in  both  classes,  and  Golden  won  the  first  prize  in  each  case. 
Mamhurghs  were  good  in  sXL  the  classes,  although  some  of  them 
seemed  to  be  rather  overshown.  There  were  no  good  Game 
Bantams  with  the  exception  of  about  two  pens ,  but  several  of 
4he  Blacks  were  of  fair  quality,  and  the  Variety  class  contained 
good  birds  throughout.  The  first  prize  went  to  Pekins,  and  the 
second  to  Silver  Sebrights. 

Aquatic  birds  were  well  represented  in  all  classes,  and  the 
^first-prize  Turkeys  were  very  large. 

In  the  Selling  class  White  Cochins  were  first,  and  Light 
Brahmas  second. 

Pigeons,  as  before  stated,  were  of  the  highest  quality,  but  in 
Aome  classes  the  birds  were  out  of  feather  and  showed  signs  of 
fatigue.  The  whole  of  the  birds  in  the  first  three  classes  were 
named,  the  first  prize  in  Pouter  cocks  going  to  a  handsome  Blue 
in  capital  show,  though  not  so  long  a  bird  as  the  second,  which 
WBS  a  White  one  extremely  neat  but  not  in  full  blow.  In  hens, 
a  venr  large  and  perfect  White  was  first,  and  this  also  won  the 
cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show;  it  was  in  the  highest 
possible  show  condition.  In  Carrier  cocks  the  first  prize  went  to 
a  Black,  and  the  second  to  a  Dun ;  but  the  gem  of  the  Carrier 
classes  was  the  Black  hen  shown  bv  Mr.  Fulton.  Almonds 
were  a  neat  lot,  and  the  competition  close.  The  first  prize  went 
to  the  smallest  and  best-matched  pair  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
show-pen,  the  second  being  very  hi^h  in  head  properties,  but 
the  cock  somewhat  dark.  In  Tumblers  of  any  other  kind  the 
winners  were  both  Black  Mottles,  Kites  and  Splashes  being 
highly  commended.  The  winning  Dragoons  were  Blue  and  very 
good,  but  most  of  the  others  too  flat  in  the  skull.  Trumpeters 
were  all  noticed  and  mostly  of  the  foreign  variety,  the  first  prize 
going  to  an  extraordinary  pair  of  Black  Mottles,  and  the  second 
to  Blacks.  Owls  were  aU  foreign,  but  some  of  the  best  were  out 
oi  feather,  the  winners  being  Whites.  The  winning  Turbits 
were  Blue,  but  with  one  exception  the  rest  were  not  noteworthy. 
•Jacobins  for  the  most  part  were  a  little  soiled,  but  the  birds 
noticed  were  very  good,  the  winners  being  Bed  and  the  highly 
<;ommended  birds  Yellow  and  Black.  The  first-prize  Fantails 
were  an  extraordinary  pair,  the  tails  being  of  immense  size. 
In  Barbs  Blacks  were  first,  and  Duns  second,  and  in  head  pro- 
perties they  were  an  extraordinary  lot,  but  very  few  were  in 
good  condition.  Antwerps  were  bad,  scarcely  one  really  good 
bird  being  shown.  In  uie  Variety  class.  Spangled  Swallows 
were  first  and  Nuns  second,  while  a  nice  pair  of  plain-backed  Ice 
Pigeons  were  highly  commended. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  eggs,  the  two  winning  dishes 
being  large  but  not  so  sound  in  sheilas  some  of  the  smaller  lots ; 
the  latter  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  success. 

Spanish.— 1  and  Cap,  J.  Leeming,  Broaghton,  Preston.  8,  J.  Powell.  Bradford. 
Ae.  H.  Wilkinson.  Rarby.  Skipton ;  H.  Beldon,  Ooitstock.  Bingley.  Chickem.— 
L  J.  Leeming.    8.  H.  Beldon. 

DoBKiNGB.— I,  J.  Walker.  Bochdale.  8,  J.  Bobinson.  Chicken*,— h  T.  Statter, 
Hanchester.    8,  J.  Robinson.  . .  , . 

OochinChika.— 1.  C.  W.  Brierlej\  Middleton.  8,  H.  Beldon.  Chickem,— 
1  and  ^,  C.  Sidgwlck,  Keighley.    8,  B.  Beldon.  ^     .   „  „  ,  ^ 

BitAHUA  PooTKA.— 1,  J.  Bowness,  Newctaaroh.  8,  H.  Beldon.  he.  A.,  H.  Haigh, 
Lindley.  <7fti«fc«iu.— I.  J.H.Piokles,Birkdale,Soathport.  8,  H.  Beldon.  A«,J. 
H.  Pickles:  C.Carr,Wilsden.  Bingley;  W.Whiteley.       ^_      ^    ^ 

QtAX^^Black'brcaated  Sed,-l,  J.  fletcher.  Stonecloogh,  Manchester.   8,  T. 


Bottomley,  Shelf,    he,  H.  Beldon.    e.  B.  Hemingway,  Shelf.    Chickens.— !» J. 
Fletcher.    8,  Traris  &  Barton,  Thurgoland,  Sheffield. 

QAX9.—Brown^reaated  and  other  Ee^.—l,  C.  W.  Brierley.  8.  J.  Fletcher. 
Chieken$.-l  and  8,  W.  T.  Coates,  Barnoldswick,  Leeds,  he,  W.  Ormerod. 
Walsden,  Todmordrai.    e,  J.  Fortune,  Keishley. 

Gaxb  —Duckwing  Orey  or  Blue.— I,  J.  Fletcher.  8,  E.  Aykroyd,  EccleshllL 
Chickens.— 1,  TraTis  &  Barton.   8,  J.  Fletcher. 

Ot AUK.— Any  varietv.—l  and  2,  B.  Walker,  Gomersal.  Chieken$.—l,  H.  C.  and 
W.  J.  Mason,  Drighlington. 

PoLAKDS.— 1  and  8,  M.  Beldon.  Chieketu.—l,  J.  Bobinson,  Oarstang.  2,  H. 
Beldon. 

Haxbubors.— Gold  or  Silver^peruiiUed—l, H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Bowness,  New- 
eharch.  he,  J.  Robinson.  Chtekene.-l,  W.  &  E.  Clayton,  Keighley.  8,  J. 
Robinson.    He,  J.  RolUnson :  J.  Bowness. 

Hahbubohs. — Gold  or  8ilver-«pan0led.—l,  J.  Robinson.  8,  J.  RoUinson.  he,  J. 
Rollinson :  H.  Beldon.    Chickem.— 1  and  he,  J.  RoUinson.   8,  J.  Robinson. 

Hambubohs.— ^ny  other  varietv.—l,  H.  Beldon.  8.  J.  Bownesn.  he,  J. 
Robinson.  Chieken$.—l,  T.  W.  Holmes,  Rabhorof t,  Baildon.  8,  J.  Robinson. 
he.  J.  Bowness.  .    , 

Any  OTHBB  ViBiBTT  EXCEPT  Bantams.— 1,  J.  Robinson.  Chteken».—l,  O.  J. 
Holroyde,  Warley. 

Gamb  Baktahs.— 1.  Q.  Noble,  StAincliffe.  8,  W.  F.  Addle,  Preston,  he,  W.  F. 
Addie;  F.  Steel,  Halifax.  ,  ..-.,„„ 

Bantams.— Btocfc.—!,  H.  Beldon.  8,  E.  Walton,  Horncliffe.  he,  J.  Walker. 
Any  other  variety.— I,  H.  B.  Smith,  Brooklands.  Broaghton.  8,  E.  Walton. 
he,  H.  Beldon. 

i>vctis.—Ayle$bury.—l  and  2.  J.  Walker,  he,  R.  Hatchinson,  Littleboronirh. 
Rouen.— I.  J.  Newton,  Silsdon,  Leeds.  3.  H.  fi.  Smith,  he,  J.  Walker.  Any 
variety.— 1  and  8,  H.  B.  Smith,    he,  J.  Walker. 

OKSiS.— 1  and  SLJ.  Walker,    ho,  F.  E.  Kawson,  Thorpe. 

Tubkbys.— I,  J.  walker.    8,  F.  E.  Rawson.  ,  ,  ^     „ 

SEI.I.IMO  Cjuass.— 1,  C.  Carr,  Wildsden,  Bihgley.  8,  R.  Hatchinson.  he,  H. 
Beldon. 

PIGEONS. 

I'-jcter  on  Crtni'i>Efi,— Cocilf,— It  T.  Rtils?,  OikA[]:sto^  Diifhntn.  S.  R.  Fulton, 
L<»i!l.m.  ff,  K.  Horner^  HM*<?wtinrti»  Leeds  :  W.  Harvey,  iSlbi'iHeid  ;  K.  Fulton; 
J.  lLi\vl(!T.  GtTlljiJitnp,  tlri^dford  :  J*  fk  Taylor.  HuddetafliiM.  iJi^n ,— I  imd  Cup, 
W.  Ilarvoy.  2,  R,  Fuln>ti,  c,  K^Ht'lliwoll.  HilifftK!  T.  Rulpj  E.  Hwmer;  W. 
Harvey:  K,  FqUod;  J.  HAwley;  J^OtTurltir.  „   ^  ,*      /„, 

Cinittsn^— ^tJfffe.— 1.  ^.  ti.  Tflvlor*  %  E,  OomeT.  c^H.  Yardley;  R.  FEiltou(2). 
Hrtt  -t  an  J  ^,  li,  Fnitjn.    e,  K.  Horner  [Sf.  _    .  ^ 

'ryvi,Lv.vt^.^Aljna(itt.—].  It  FnlloD.  %  .t,  G.Tai^lflT.  e.E,  Horner :  H.  Adams, 
B«  v.flL'v:  W.  Han-iiy;  H.  Yardley,  BlrmiliBhuDJ ;  R.  Fulton  :  J.  Field  log,  Jan., 
R<-'Tlril*.  An\f  other -t^nrinty —1^  J.  Flf^ldtciff,  jun,  %  R.  FEilioD.  ^«.  J.  G. 
Ttvl  .r:  E.  H.-.rnrrMI.  Yimlloy.    i*  W.  Hdrre j. 

liEtAiiJov^.  1.  W.  HflTToy.  2,  H.  Yardley,  he,  E,  Homer;  £,  BamhiU, 
Cleckneaton ;  R.  Fnlton  (2).  _  ,^  ^     „  „ 

Tbcmpetbbs.— LT.  Rale.   2,  R.  Fulton.^  fcc.E.  Homer. 

Owls.— 1,  J.  G.  Taylor.   8,  H.  Yardley.    he,  E.  Horner ;  J.  Fielding.  Jan.  (8). 

Tubbits.- 1.  R.  Fulton.   8,  J.  Fielding.  Jan.    he,  T.  Foster  (8). 

Jacobins.— L  R.  Fulton.    8.  T.  Rule.  Tic,  J.  Hawley ;  J.  G.  Taylor. 

Fantails.- 1.  T.  Rule.   8,  E.  Homer.  .,x    ,  ™  ,^. 

Babbs.— 1.  B.  Homer.   8,  J.  G.  Taylor,    he,  R.  Fulton  («) ;  J.  Fielding,  Jan. 

AHTWBBP8.-1. T.Foster.   2,  J.  Hawley.    fcc,R.  Homer;  H.  Yardley. 

Any  OTHBB  YABiBTY.— 1,  J.  G.  Taylor.  8,  E.  Horner,  he,  J.  Thresh ;  H. 
Yardley ;  R.  Fulton.  ,  _  „  ,  „  , 

Selling  Cla88.-1,  J.  Hawley.   8,  E.  Homer,    o,  J.  F.  LoTersidge. 

The  Judges  were— for  Poultry^  Mr.  Teebay,  Preston;  for 
Pigeons,  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey. 


BURY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Bury  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Fishpool,  Bury,  on  the  28th  of  August. 

In  the  poultry  department,  Spanish  adults  headed  the  list ; 
some  good  specimens  competed,  but  nearly  all  were  sadlv  out  of 
condiuon.  Brdhmas,  Cochins,  and  Dorkings  were  all  good 
classes.  The  Game  were  not  numerous,  but  choice,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Brown  Reds.  Some  of  the  chickens  of  the  same 
colour  were  very  promising.  HamhurahSy  as  usual  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  were  excellent,  the  first-prize  Gold-spangled 
adults  deserviuK  especial  mention.  All  the  chicken  classes  con- 
tained capital  Dirds,  with  a  very  close  competition.  Game 
Bantam>s  were  not  largely  shown ;  all  the  prize  pens,  however, 
made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  their  quality.  Black  and  White 
Bantams  had  each  a  separate  class,  with  a  capital  entry.  In 
the  class  for  Any  other  variety  of  Bantams,  Pekins  were  first, 
and  Snver-laced  second.  CrSve-Coeurs  took  the  prizes  in  adults, 
Any  other  variety ;  Houdans  and  Malays  in  chickens. 

The  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks  were  very  good,  the  Rouen 
Ducks  being  particularly  so,  almost  every  pen  receiving  notice, 
and  all  being  worthy  of  a  prize.  The  Pigeons,  although  not 
numerous,  formed  a  very  nice  collection,  nearly  all  varieties 
being  fairly  represented. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list  :— 

8PAKI8H.-1.  H.  Wilkinson.  Earby,  Skipton.  8,  Furness  &  Sadall.  Rawten- 
stall     he,  J.  Thresh ;  J.  Nasi,  Walsall.    bhieken$.-l,  H.  WUkinson.  ^^ .  .     ^ 

OooHiM8.-Cf«naiiion or Bujf-l and 8L W. A. Taylor, Mimohestgr.  CMckew. 
— 1,  W.  A.  Taylor.    8,  C.  Sedgwick,  Keighley.    he,  O.  Sedgwick;  H.  Tomlinson, 

^^S^S^Any  other  varUty.-l.  C.  W.  Brierley.  Middleton.  >  W.  Hey, 
Rochdale,  fcc,W.  A- Taylor.  C?hic)ben«.-1,  W.  A.  Taylor.  8.  C.  Sedgwick,  he, 
W.  A.  Taylor ;  R.  S.  S.  Woodaate.  Pembury,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Brahmas.  -  Dork.  - 1  and  8,  T.  F.  Ansdell.  Cowley  Mo^t.  St.  HelenJ. 
Chickens,— I  and  3,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Southport.    he,  O,  Leyland.  Warrington :  W. 

Vb*ahS:8.-LvW.-1,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.     8,  S^A.  Smith^Wllhtogton. 

Chickens.-],  H.  Beldon.   8,  T.  A.  Dean,  Harden,  Hereford,    he,  J.  Watts, 

Binninffham.  _  .    . 

Game:— Jnv  colour.— Cocfc.—l  and  2,  C.  W.  Bnerley.    ,         ^^,  ,  ,    __ 

otit-Blisk^  Brown  Bed.-l  aid  8,  C.  W.  Brierley.    Chieken$.-l,  W. 

Tmi?son,cSS;M>eeds.   *.  B- Mann,  WaUfleld  SUud.  ^ftj,  W.  WHo^^    he, 

J.  R.  Fletcher;  E.Mann:  T.P.Lyon.  Liverpool ;  W.Perrin,  Nantwich. 
Qlu%^Any  other  varlety.-l.  C.  W.  Brierley.  ^8.  Furness  &  Sodall.     hf,  J. 

Alnsworth.    CMckens.-l,  0,  W.  Brierley.    8.  Famess  &  SudaU.    he,  J,  R. 

^Q^ii^-In  bloom  and  feather.-Coek.-l,  J.R.  Fletcher,  Stoneolough,  Man- 

"'pSLY^I'ii-^iTHr^  fcc.  J.  Robinson,  Gar,tang.    Chickens.-l,  J 

F.  Lawton,  Newton4e.WUlows.   a,  J.  Robinson.  r.i,«.«i,     «   t  t*a» 

BAMBvaomB,'-GoldenrSpangUd.-l,  G.  &  J.Duckworth,  Church.   2,  J.  Bow 
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,  Newehvrelk.   he»  H.  BaMon;  J.  Bobinwm.   ChUkeTU,—!,  jmBMnmm. 

a,'j.  HaU,  8UokBte»<U.   Ac,a.*J.I>«okwovth. 

Hambubobs.  —  8Uver$pangUd. -^  I  and  S,  J.  Bobiasoa.  ho,  H.  BeUon. 
Ckiektn$,—l,M.  Iah«rwood,  Buy.  I,  J.  Bobinaon.  he,  H.iB«ldon;  H.  Staa- 
worth,  Wonthome.  Bomle  j. 

BAMnjnann.—GohUn-peneUUtL—lt  H.  B«ldon.  9,  J.  Bo  if  new.  OMokem.'- 
1  and  8,  W.  ft  B.  Clayton.  Morton  Banks,  Kalghley.  he,  O.  ft  J.  Dnokwortb ;  J. 
BownoBAi 

HAMBVStoBa.—Silver-peneilled,—!,  J.  BownMS.  %  H.  BakUn.  he.  J.  Bobin- 
■on.    CMtftefU.— 1,  J.  Bobiaion.   I,  H.  Smith,  Keifbloy.    k«,  H.  BaMoa. 

Hambubohb.— B<a«fe.— 1.  J.  Robinson.  S,  H.  Beldon.  he,  N.  Marlor,  Danton, 
Manoheatar;  W.  A.  Taylor;  J.  Bownaaa.  OhUkene.  ~  1,  M.  Mariar.  I,  M. 
laharwood.    he,  C.  Stdipriok ;  H.  Baldoa :  W.  A.  Taylor ;  J.  Bownaaa. 

DoRXiKos.-!,  J.  Hobinaon.  2,  J.  Walker,  Bochdala.  he,  A.  Darby,  Jan., 
Bridgnorth.  CMcJmim.— 1  and  8^  T.  Stattar.  Stand,  Manehastar.  he,  J.  Slott, 
Haaley,  Roohdala. 

Ant  othbb  Vabxbtt  bxobvt  Babtamb.— 1,  J.  Bobinaon.  S.  Q.  W.  Hibbart. 
Hyde,  Manchester.  Chiekew,—!,  O.  W.  Hlbbert  2,  J.  F.  Walton,  Hornaldb, 
Bawten  stall. 

Bantams.— <?am0.—Bkwfe  or  Brtnan.— 1  and  1,  W.  F.  Bntwiala,  Waatflald. 
Bradford,  he,  T.  Bowker,  Hill  End,  Bomley.  Any  other  varialy.— L  B. 
Walton.  S  and  k«,  W.  F.  Bntwiala.  Any  oUter  variety  emeeptQame.-^K.B. 
Smith,  Brooklands,  Preston.   8^.  Walton. 

Oamb.— Ooefc.— land IW.F. Bntwiala.  .         _  _  ^. 

OAMB.—TF^ti«.—l,T.  Cropper,  Baonp.  2,  H.  Beldon.  ^.  T.  Cmppar ;  Pioklaa 
and  Whittaker,  Great  Hey.  Eden  field ;  E.  Walton.  Black.— I,  B.  Walton.  2, 
W.  A.  Taylor,  he,  Fioklaa  ft  Whittakar;  H.  Beldon;  R.  H.  Aahlon. Mottram. 
Manohaster. 

I>x}cx».—Ayle»bury,—1  and  2,  J.  Walker,  Spriac  Moont.  Boobdala.  he,  B. 
Hntohinson,  Shaw  Moaa,  LittleboronRh ;  T.  Tomimaon,  Elton.  Bouen,—},  T. 
Wakefield,  Oolbome.  Newton-le-WiUowa.  2,  T.  Stattar.  he,  J.  Walker ;  F.  Una- 
worth,  Newton-la-WUlows:  T.  Wakafleld;  T.  Stotter.  Any  other  vaHa(y.-I 
and  he, H.  B.  Smith,  BrooklandStPreston.   2.  J.  Walker. 

QKmnK.—White.-l      '  "     '  ^-.--    -  ^  ^ - 

S,  T.  Stattar. 

TXXBKBTS. ,_- -. 

OfctelMiu.-l,MrB.Mllnes.   2,  J.  Walker. 

PIOBONS. 
PovTSBS.— L  T:  Rnle.  OUesffata,  Durham. 
Cabbxbbb.— 1,  J.  Chadwiok,  Lark  View,  Bolton. 


B.  smith,  tsroouanaikiTeston.   ^j.  wauier. 
White.— 1  and  he,  J.  Walkar.  J,  T.  SUtter.    OotUngi."!.  J.  Walker, 
r.    Orey.-l.  T.  StaMar.   2,J.Wtalkar.   aosZin^a.— land 2, J. Walker. 
.  - 1  and  i  J.  Walkar.    *e,  Mrs.  Milnaa,  OaklandB.  Walmaralay. 


TuMBUBS.— lliaioiwL— 1,  J.  Fielding.  Jan..  Rochdale.   I,  J.  J.  Stott,  Praiton. 
'     ~        ~       '  ~  \J.  FtelS^Jon.    ke,W.  HiU,Haaton  Moor.   Any 


Balde  or  Beard»,—1  and  2,  J 


other  variety. —I  and  2,  J.  Finding. 

Owi.8.-Fbreian— land 2,  J.  Fielding.  Ji^Iiil^— 1.  J. Chadwlak,  BoUon.  2. 
A.  Jaokson,  Chaqaarbent,  Bolton,  he,  J.  Whitworth,  Bary ;  B.  Bdarlay,  Ilah- 
pooL  Bury. 

Babbb.— 1.  A.  JnatioaiJalford.  2,  J.Fialdiiiff,  jnn.  fcg.  H.  Yardlay.  Birmingham. 

TTnazTa.-laMia,j7FiUding.   he,  J.  b:  Sowdon,  BlMkbam.  _        _    ^ 

NcNB.— 1,  J.  Watta,  Birmingham.   2,  J- B.  Bowdan.    *e,  T.  A.  DeaniJIarden. 

Jacobinb.— 1,  wTDagdala,  Jan.,  Bomley.  2,  T.  Bale,  Gilaagata,  Durham. 
he,  W.  BLill,  Heaton  Moor. 

A»TWBBn.-l,  A.  Jnatiaa.  2,  W.  Oaaum,  Chastar.  ha,  B.  Briarlay,  Bary 
J.  Wright,  Maacheatar.  ,^_ 

FANTAII3.— 1.  H.  O.  Bowman,  Higher  Broughton.  2,  W.  mB. 

Dbaooons.-I,  W.  Hill.   2,  H.  Yardlay.    He.  J.  Watte ;  W.  BIU. 

Maopibb.— 1  and  2.  J.  B.  Bowdon.   he.  H.  Yardlay. 

Ant  Vabibtt.— 1,  T.  Bnle.   2,  H.  Yardlay. 

Judges.— PottWry  afid  Pigeons :  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  23,  Blen- 
heim Boad,  Manningham,  Bradford ;  Mr.  S.  Fielding,  Trentham 
Park,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


BINGLET  POULTRY  SHOW. 
The  seventh  annual  Show  of  the  Airedale  Agrioaltiiial  Soote^ 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  August  at  Bingley.     The  following 
report  on  the  Pigeons  has  reached  ns. 

i^rom  a  Oorr$tponeUnt.) 
PiGBONS.— Pouter  oocks  had  four  entries.  A  Blue  was  first; 
this  bird  also  won  the  oup  for  the  best  bird  in  this  and  the 
three  following  olasses.  A  White  was  second.  In  the  hens 
YeUow  and  White  were  first  and  second.  Of  Carrier  oocks 
there  were  four  entries ;  both  the  winners  were  Blacks,  and  the 
judging  of  scYoral  pre-vious  shows  was  reyersed,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  all  Mr.  AUsop  was  right.  In  hens  a  good  Dun  and 
Black  were  the  winners.  Almond  Tumblers  consisted  of  fiye 
pens,  and  four  of  them  were  birds  such  as  are  seldom  met  with 
at  any  show.  In  Tumblers,  Any  other  Yariety,  a  grand  Bed 
Whole-feather  was  first,  a  Black  Mottle  second,  and  Bed  Agates 
were  hi«^y  commended  and  commended.  Barbs  were  a  good 
dass.  Blacks  were  the  winners.  Foreign  Owls  were  remarkably 
good :  White  was  first,  and  Blue  second.  English  Owls  were  a 
grand  class  of  twenty-two  pens ;  a  good  old-fashioned  Silyer  was 
first.  White  second.  A  Silver,  very  highly  commended,  was 
the  best-conditioned  bird  in  the  class,  and  with  Me  will  be 
difficult  to  beat.  In  Jacobins,  Bed  or  Yellow,  a  good  Bed  hen 
was  first,  a  Yellow  cock  second;  and  in  Jacobins,  Any  other 
colour,  a  remarkably  good  White  with  perfect  pearl  eves  was 
first ;  this  bird  obtained  the  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  this,  the 
preceding,  and  two  following  classes.  A  good  Black  was  second. 
Of  Fantails  there  were  twenty-six  pens  of  such  birds  as  axe 
seldom  seen ;  twenty-four  of  them  were  Whites,  one  Black,  and 
one  Blue.  The  first-prize  bird  was  the  largest-tailed  and  best- 
oarriaged  bird  seen  for  some  time.  The  whole  of  this  class  was 
highly  commended.  Of  Turbits  there  were  nineteen  pens  of  all 
colours ;  Black  was  first,  and  Yellow  second.  In  Dragoons,  Blue 
or  Silver,  Blues  were  iJie  winners  of  both  prises.  Dracoons, 
Any  other  colour,  had  four  entries.  Yellow  being  first ;  this  bird 
won  the  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  this,  the  preceding^  and  four 
following  classes.  A  Bed  was  second.  Yellow  being  highly  com- 
mended and  commended.  Of  Short-faced  Antwerps  there  were 
twenty-three  entries ;  Bed  Chequers  were  the  winners.  Long- 
faced  Antwerps  had  the  same  number  of  entries  as  the  pre- 
ceding class ;  Blue  was  first,  a  Dun  second.  In  the  class  for 
Any  other  variety  a  Trumpeter  was  first,  Blondinette  second. 


This  was  a  good  class.     In  the  Selling  class  there  were  fourteen 
entries ;  Black  Barbs  first,  Blue  Owls  second. 

The  arrangements  were  good,  and  the  birds  well  fed  and 
watered.  The  Show  was  held  under  a  spacious  marquee ;  and 
under  the  management  of  so  good  a  Committee  and  enthusiastic 
and  ardent  a  fancier  as  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Thompson,  all  went 
smoothly  and  well.  This  was  certainly  the  best  Show  of  Pigeons 
we  have  seen  in  Yorkshire  for  some  time.  The  entries  reached 
231  pens,  affording  another  .proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the 
single-bird  plan  is  far  the  best. 

QAxm.-Blaek  or  Brown  R9d.—aoekereL—l,  J.  Fortono,  Keifhley.  2,  W.  TU- 
loteon.  Coatee,  Barnoldawick.  8,  H.  E.  Martin,  Soalthorpe.  Pakenham.  Aiut 
other  variety,— Cockerel— U  0.  T.  Barton,  Thnrgoland,  Shefflekl.  2,  W.  F. 
Entwiale,  Wesifleld,  Oleokheaton.   8,  H.  0.  ±  W.  J.  Maaon,  Drighllngton. 

Qkma.-BUuk  or  Brown  Bed.—PuUet.—l,  H.  Bailer.  Bradford.  2,  W.  TiUot- 
aon.  8,  J.  Kason,  Woroester.  Awy  other  variety.— PnUet.—!,  J.  W.  Thamton, 
Bradford.   2.  Bf.Jowett,  Bradford.    8,E.Aykroyd. 

8PANX8a.—CibiefceiM.—l,  J.  Leeminff.  Broughton.  2,  J.LBooth.SUadan.  8,  J. 
Walker,  Wohrarhampton.    he,  H.  Wilkinson,  Earby,  Skii^ton. 

Doiixuiaa.-(7M0fee7W.— 1,  T.  Bridan,  Earby,  SUpton.  2,  T.  Stattar,  Whitafield. 
8,  J.  Bobinaon,  Oaratang. 

Bbahxab.— CMtfJketu.— 1.  J.  H.  Ploklas,  Birkdala,  Soathport.  2,  W.  A.  Taykuv 
Manehaatar.   8,  F.  8.  Arkwrlcht.  Sntton  Searadale. 

CkxjaiN.— CMcJeeiM.— 1  and  8,  W.  k.  Taylor.   2. 0.  Sedffwiok.  Kaighlay. 

Hakbuboh.— ilay  variety.— Coekerel— I,  H.  Bobinaon.  Baildan,  Laeda.  2.  J. 
Smith.    8,  J.  Bobinaon.    PuU0t.—l,  C.  Pemberton,  Bingley   2,  B.  OiU,  Faara- 


oliffe.  Bingley.   8,  J.  8mi*h. 

HAKBDBaaa.— tfoldaiMipaii^lMl.— OMafcana.— 1.  T.  May,  Walrwhamntoa.  2,  J. 
Robinson.  8,J.  Newton,  SUsden,  Leeds.  8ilver'H>angled.—l  wm  8,  J.  Kollinaon, 


Lindley.    2,  J.  Robinson. 

tUMMattOH».—aoUen^eneiUed.—Chieken$.—l  and  2,  W.  A  B.  Clayton,  Mor> 
ion  Banks.  8,  J.  Praaton.  Allerton.  BiUHr-peneiUed.—l,  J.  Bobinaon.  2,  H. 
Smith,  Morton  Banks.    8.  J.  Smith. 

Hakbxtbohs  —Blaek.—Chiekeni.—l,  C.  Sadcwiok.  2,  T.  W.  Holmea,  Balldon. 
8,  J.  Moore,  Bingley. 

Oahb  BunAMM,-Ohieken»,—l  and  8,  W.  F.  Batwisla.  2,  a.  NoM%  StaiafllifTe, 
Dewsbory. 

Bantams.— ilnv  other  variety,  ^hiekeiu.— I,  W.  A.  Taylor.  2,  R.  H.  Aabton* 
Mottram.    8,  J.  MHohell,  Kelchlay. 

▲NT  otmrnm  Vabibtt.— OMafcaiu.—l,  J.  Bowkar,  Keighlay.  2,  Bar.  ▲•  G 
Brooke,  Shrawardine.    8,  C.  Holdaworth. 

Sblloto  Olabb.— Code— 1  and  8,  J.  L  Booth.  8,  H.  Andrews,  BoolaataUL 
Bene  or  ^nU§te.-l,  0.  Oarr,  Wiladea.   2  and  8,  J.  L  Booth. 

PIGEONS. 
Poirrmit.'^Mk.-~CnF*  T.  Haitu  aUaHgaU,  Durbuii,    I.  R.  Fttlton,  LondoB. 

<  ikats^jt^Cete*.-;,  R.  Ffllloa*   S,  B.  Yupaiiy*  BirmiBtfliara,   J7«R.— Iand2» 

'I^:TtjiL^»3.—MiMnd,—C^p,n.FiaUm.  1,  HL  JW«hi.  Bc^wfley.  An^  other 
V^rUty.—l,  It.  Adam*.    %  K,  FELiton, 


ttwt.^rorfi/in.-h  H.  Yatd]«j.    8,  U.  FuItoiL    Fn^HfJt— 1,  Ward  ft  Bbodea* 

J.  W.  &d<%  Bf41n|Zloii. 

JApaniH,-lU€  QT  Ytllf}ic,-h  W.  Owft,  KiltiniUftU,  Biplof .  %  B.  Faltan.   .dny 

CrotsfTvU,  Danht^L,    %  J.  Walker.  Newark. 


1^AST4R„— 1,  O.  E.  CrotsfTvU,  Ha«] 

TuBBt-f.— 1.  a.  FoLton.    ^,  A.  A.  Vkjidor  Mi^tineib, 


Diu uo< iM. -Blu^  (tr  SilpfT.^1,  W.  G amon,  Choaicr.  %  Whiil  A  Rhodes.  Any 
Oth^  ei>toiw,-^:iir.  R.  FuttflD.    S.  I.  Watts. 

ArrwaKp,— y*of  r/iWwJ.  -1,  J.  LUtet,  Kelffhley.  2,  W*  R,  Wright,  Birmingham. 
Loii4f'fae^d.~U  R  VfUohAdd.  hnHUw,  Smlop.    %  K.  JenAinift. 

A  MX  riTRiiTi  V  » It  E  TT .  — T ,  K,  Fh!  tinn ,    %  IT,  Yar(tl<*y, 

JxjjyamB.— Poultry :  Mr.  Richard  Teebay,  Folwood,  Preston. 
Pigeons :  Mr.  H.  iJlsop,  Birmingham. 


ALDBOROUGH  AND  BOROUGHBRIDGE 
POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  was  held  on  Angnst  22nd.    The  following  is  the  prize 
list:-  .        -* 

DoBKnrea.— 1,  T.  P.  Carrar,  I^rngtbarpe,  Borooc^bridffe.  %  H.  B.  Farr«r, 
OreeBhammerton  Hall,  e,  H.8.Thompeon.KirbyHall.  O^kitfJwiw.—l,  J.  Maw- 
hall,  Clifteo,  York.  2  and  *«,  T.  P.  Oarrar,  Lanothorpa,  B«rooffhbridga.  e,H. 
J.  Fariah,  Boroaghbridge  HaU. 

Spabish.— 1,  FaUister  ft  Hawklna,  TopoUffe.  2,  H.  B.  Farrar.  ChiekenM,—U 
PallisterftHawkiBa. 

Oamb.— 1  and  2,  J.  Wataoa,  Knavaibotoach.  OhUHmu,  —  !•  J.  Bobahaw, 
Whixley. 

Gochin-Obxba.  —  1.  F.  Horsman,  Boronghbridge.  2,  J.  Sherwin,  BJpon. 
(7Meteiia.-l,-0roft,Lendal,York.    2,  F.  HonHnan. 

Bbahma  Pootba.— 1,  Mrs.  G.  Manriea,  GiTandaK  Jtipon.  2^  H.  S.  Thwfaoa. 
Cfcickeiu.-1.  T.  P.  Carrar.   2.  Mra.  G.  Manerlea. 

HiiiBtTBORB.— Golden-Mon^ltfd.— 1,  E.  Bamett,  Thormanby.  2.  T.  Tweedy, 
Thirak.  (7oIdati-M»eiii«a.-l.  J.  Sherwin.  2,  J.  Newhall.  (7hiek«iM.-irJ. 
Wataon.    2,  P.  Gill,  Boronghbridga. 

Haxbobobb.— Siioer-«paivI«(l.— 1,A.  Umpleby.Boronghbridge.  2,  T.  Tweedy. 
CMdbefU.— 1.  J.  Walker,  Oaaebam.  Bihfer^eneiUed.—€hiekene,—l,  J.  Clayton, 
Thirak. 

PoLABDB.— 1,  0.  Walkar,  Boroogbbzidca.  2,  Mtb.  Croft.  Chiekene,—!  and  2, 
C.  Walker. 

BANTAMe.— Oama.— 1,  T.  P.  Garrar.  2,  H.  8.  Thompson,  he,  J.  Watson.  Jan. 
Ainy  other  variety.— I  and  2,  T.  P.  Oariar.  he,  J.  Sbarwin.  a,  J.  Waddiacton, 
Galaeley. 

Fabktabd  Obobs.— 1,  W.  Woodward,  Mlnakip.  Boronghbrldge.  2,  H.  S. 
Tbompeon.    Ohiehene.—l,  T.  P.  Carrar.   2,  H.  8.  Thompaon. 

Amy  othbb  Vabibtt.— 1,  T.  P.  Carrar.  2,  J.  Wataon.  he,  G.  BaihafffDrd* 
Thirak.    e,  G.  Slater.  B^on. 

TvaxBT*.— 1,  Mra.  Leak.  ThoMborpe.  York.  2,  Mra.  G.  Mangles.  PouUe,—l, 
Mtb.  G.  Mangles.   2  and  «,  W.  Biokaidlke.    be.  Mrs.  Kirk,  GiTendale,  Bipoa. 

GBBSB.-1,  Mrs.  G.  Manfflea.  2.  J.  T.  Benton.  Bipon.  Oo9lin0$.-U  Mn. «. 
Mangles.   2. 1.  Moorey,  Mnlwith.  Ripon.    he,  Mrs.  Smith,  Homborton. 

Ddoxb.— iiylefbttry.— 1  and  2,  T.  P.  Garrer.  he,  W.  Woodward,  e,  H.  S. 
Thompaon.  iHteknnge—l  and  2,  T.  P.  Oarrer.  BoiMn.— 1,  C.  Graham,  ald- 
boroogh.  2,  G.  Sadler,  Borooghbridge.  Du«leUna«.— 1.  G.  Sadler.  2,  Mra.  G. 
Mang^a.   ^  otiher  «aH<>^.—l.  G.  Sadler.    8.  B.Thvtlery,  Dallon.  Thirak. 

Gdibba  Fowlb.— 1,  J.  T.  Kenton.   2,  Miaa  Kirk. 

Sblluio  CX.ABB.— 1  aad  2,  T.  P.  Carrar.   e,  H.  B.  Farrar. 

ftamon.—Poutere.—'L  G.  Sadler.  2,  F.  Umpleby.  Carriere.—!  and  2.  G. 
Sadler.  3VMinpet«r«.— 1.  W.  Kitebaa.  Faaiaaowlaa.  2,  C.  Anton.  Patorgate, 
York.  Jacobin*.— I.  C.  Anton.  2,  G.  Annakin,  Bishop  Monkton.  Fantuite.—l, 
0.  Anton.   I,  W.  Kitohao.    Tumblen.—!  and  c,  C.  Anton.    2,  W.  Kitchen. 
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Borftt.— 1, 0.  Anton.  S,  J.  Smltlu  AIIluaiowB»te,  Bipon.  TuthiU,—!  aad  %  W. 
Kitehttu  AfUwerpt.  —  !^  T.  Honman.  Bipon.  2,  O.  Sadlor.  OioU.—U  A. 
Umpleby.  S,  O.  Sadler-  Any  other  vamty.— 1,  W.  Kitchen.  9;  O.  J.  Garnett. 
h€  and  0,  C.  Anton.  Helling  CUue.-^,  W.  ScotV:Boron«hbridg6.  %  A.  WeU«, 
Bipon.   Atf  and  6,  C.  Anton. 

BABBira.— ifny  Breed.— Btt«fe.—1,  A.  Robson,  Morton-on^Swale.   9^  G.  Anton. 
«,J.  A.Pow«]L   Doe.— 1,  A.  Bobaon.   1,0.  Anton. 


SxTBA  Stock.— 1,  W.  WUmu.  Boronghbridge  (Guinea  Kga).   Evial  1,  J.  N. 
WafTiek,  Luigthorpe  (Fantalls). 

JuDOX.— Mr.  S,  Bum,  Whitby. 


POLYGAMY  IN  PIGEONS. 

PSBMiT  me  to  reler  to  the  aitiole  under  this  title  which  ap- 
peared in  *'onr  Joornel"  of  August  2lBt.  The  writer  most 
excuse  me  if  I  am  a  little  incredulons.  I  was  onoe  attending  at 
a  petty  sessions,  when  some  case  or  other  came  on,  I  forget 
what,  but  the  qne&tion  was  asked  (the  peojple  were  quite  in  a 
humble  rank).  *' M;^  good  man,  are  you  mamed,  now?"  A  little 
woman  in  a  shawl  immediately  caUed  out,  "  Yes,  sir,  he  is,  and 
here's  the  baby,"  at  the  same  time  holdizig  up  as  high  as  she 
could  an  infant  of  a  very  few  weeks  old.  The  laugh  can  well  be 
imagined,  and  the  marriage  was  believed  in.  Now,  to  believe 
fully  in  this  account  of  the  polygamy  of  Pigeons  I  want  to  see 
the  babies,  not  one,  but  four.  The  case  given  by  "  B.  W."  is  so 
contrary  to  all  my  thirty-five  years'  experience  as  a  Pigeon- 
fanciez^-lndeed,  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  impute  the  least  atom  of  un- 
truthfulness to  "  B.  W.,"  but  I  think  by  reading  his  acoount 
some  links  in  the  chain  of  evidenca  are  wanting.  That  Pigeons 
may  chanffe-over  partners,  this  I  believe.  Was  this  case  more 
than  simply  such  an  exchange  ? 

"  B.  W."  says,  "  I  believe  that  the  Blue  cock  regularly  took 
his  turn  on  each  nest."  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  "  I  believe  " 
means  "  I  surmise  or  think,"  or  that  it  means  "  I  Imow  for 
certain  ?"  Then  how  could  one  cock  take  his  turn  on  each  nest  ? 
for  Pigeons,  cock  and  hen,  sit  a  regular  time.  Unless  **  B.  W." 
not  only  believes  but  knows,  I  must  doubt  the  statement.  One 
cock  was  evidently  the  master  cock  and  a  great  tyrant|  as  occa- 
sionally they  are.  I  knew  a  cock  Dragoon  tnat  was  suon  a  tyrant 
no  one  would  keep  him,  and  he  was  the  source  of  a  little  income 
to  the  dealer  who  owned  him,  and  sold  him  over  and  over  again. 

Next  as  to  the  hatching.  One  pair  of  eggs  were  broken,  and 
though  each  contained  a  bird,  tne  evidence  as  to  variety  is 
at  an  end.  Those  that  were  hatched  I  should  like  to  have  been 
seen  when  older,  for  three  weeks  is  scarcely  time  to  decide 
between  such  near  colours  as  Black  and  Blue,  for  many  Blues 
are  very  dark  at  first.  Of  the  second  hatching  **  B.  W.**  states 
nothing  as  to  colour,  and  the  shifting  to  the  care  of  nurses  was 
unfortunate.  Knowing  how  very  easily  mistakes  are  made  with 
the  best  intentions,  especially  with  respect  to  the  habits,  Sco.,  of 
birds,  I  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  at  present  that  Pigeons  are 
polygamous. 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  what  I  believe  is  not  unusual,  the 
strong  preference  which  some  cock  Pigeons  feel  for  one  certain 
hen — ^I  mean  that  one  hen  has  many  admirers.  Mr.  Darwin,  I 
believe,  thinks  tiiat  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  male  birds  are 
intended  to  attract  the  females ;  on  the  principle,  I  suppose, 
that  young  ladies  at  a  garrison  town  are  said  to  have  frequent 
attacks  of  scarlet  fever.  Probably  he  is  correct :  fine  feathers 
not  only  make  fine  birds  but  also  attractive  birds.  In  Pigeons. 
I  think  sometimes  the  male  birds  are  attracted  by  any  special 
beauty  of  a  female.  I  had  for  some  years  an  unusually  pretty 
Buff  Saldhead  hen,  always  clean,  always  trim,  and  so  pretty  iu 
colour  and  shape  that  strangers  were  wont  to  say,  even  thou|^ 
not  Pigeon-fanciers,  "What  a  very  pretty  bird  that  is!"  Now 
this  little  hen  was  constantly  being  followed  and  cooed  round  by 
dlflferent  oocks  both  mated  and  unmated ;  but  to  all  her  admirers 
she  was  wholly  indifferen^  and,  like  a  good  moral  little  lady, 
went  calmly  on  with  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother.  I  have 
had  the  case  of  a  cock  bird  who  was  also  pestered  with  an  admirer 
of  the  opposite  sex,  and  who  beat  her  off  for  a  time,  and  his 
lawful  mate  beat  her  too ;  but  in  the  end,  alas  1  he  yielded,  and 
left  his  partner  to  muse  on  the  infidelity  of  husbands. 

I  think  that  when  a  Pigeon  is  attractive  he  or  she  is  unusually 

f3od-looking.  A  regular  old  frump  of  a  hen  is  not  admired, 
he  oodks  'vmo  are  tempted  are  lively,  spirited,  bright-plumaged 
birds,  always  cooing  and  showing  themselves  oS.  to  perfection — 
in  fact,  regular  "gay  birds."  It  is  unfortunate  for  romance 
that  the  class  of  Dove  known  as  the  domestic  Pigeon  is  neither 
gentle  nor  always  constant,  for  they  habitually  fight,  and  fight 
pertinaciousiy,  and  they  break  pair  occasionally ;  while  one 
variety,  the  Pouter,  will  forget  himself  and  his  mate  in  a  shame- 
less manner  with  at  least  any  unmated  hen  in  the  loft,  but  the 
Pouter  is  the  most  showy  and  cooing  of  all  varieties,  and  hence 
very  attractive. — ^Wiltbhibb  Bectob. 


Pbolific  Tubkzt.— My  Turkey  hen  has  laid  altogether  eighty- 
aeven  eggs.    She  has  often  remained  on  the  nest  for  twenty- four 


hours  at  a  time,  but  never  properly  settled  to  sit.  She  has 
discontinued  laying  for  a  few  days,  and  then  laid  several  eggs 
continuously  again. — Waltbb  Biscoe. 


PIGEONS  AT  HITCHIN  AND  EXETER  SHOWS. 

I BEOBET I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Fulton,  that  dealers  are  the 
great  supporters  of  shows  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Let  the  ama- 
teurs all  retire,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  dealing  in  birds  ? 
I  for  one,  with  many  others,  vote  Messrs.  Fulton.  Yardley,  &c., 
intense  nuisances  as  exhibitors,  and  what  we  do  is  thi8--we 
find  out  if  we  can  where  they  intend  to  exhibit,  and  then  keep 
our  birds  at  home,  although  not  being  prize-grabbers  we 
cannot  afford  to  help  every  committee  to  pay  Mr.  Fulton's 
prizes.  If  dealers  would  exhibit  less  we  think  it  would  be  more 
to  their  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  birds  also,  which 
are  now  shown  by  dealers  until  they  die,  no  use  being  made  of 
them  as  stock  during  the  breeding  season. 

As  to  the  judgment  at  Exeter  and  Hitchin  being  reversed,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  condition  of  the  birds  was  reversed, 
but  as  I  was  not  at  either  show  I  cannot  offer  any  remarks  upon 
this ;  but  one  thing  I  do  say,  that  if  the  judges  are  to  be  judged  in 
the  way  they  are  at  present,  and  with  such  intense  animus  that 
appears  to  prevail  against  at  least  some  of  them,  I  should  think 
their  servioes  would  be  discontinued.  As  to  expecting  per- 
fection in  them,  or  anything  else  in  this  world,  it  is  simply  stuff. 
If  you  get  them  honest  that  must  compensate  for  their  de- 
ficiencies in  awards,  and  as  in  these  days  the  names  are  always 
published,  if  you  do  not  like  the  judge,  stay  at  home.  Having 
acted  more  than  onoe  in  the  capacity,  I  know  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  be  surrounded  by  disappointed  grumbling  exhibitors,  who  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  wrong.  The  judges  in  Enffland  are 
pretbjr  well  known,  so  there  need  not  be  much  difficulty  about 
it.  I  have  no  personal  feeling  against  either  dealer  mentioned  ; 
in  fact,  one  I  do  not  know.  I  beheve  Mr.  Fulton  to  act  as  strictly 
and  straightforwardly  as  a  dealer  can,  but  I  still  think  that  u 
dealers  exhibited  less,  lent  less,  they  would  find  amateurs  in- 
orease  as  well  as  their  business.  At  present  it  stands  thus. 
What  is  the  use  of  showing  ?  Mr.  Fulton  is  sure  to  be  there.— 
Obsebveb. 

CLEANSING  CAGE  WATER-BOTTLES. 
Tbxbx  are,  doubtless,  many  of  your  readers  lovers  of  pet 
birds,  as  I  am,  who  have  been  puzzled,  as  I  have  been  for  years, 
to  find  the  easiest  and  best  method  of  cleaning  the  fountain 
bottles  used  in  most  bird  cages.  To  begin,  I  ought  to  state  that 
I  take  care  of  my  birds  myself,  have  been  veiy  successful  in 
rearing  Canaries,  and  have  seldom  lost  a  bird  from  disease  of 
any  kind.  Some  have  flown  away,  poor,  silly,  little,  short-sighted 
things ;  one  or  two  have  died  of  old  age,  gradually  and  pain- 
lessly ;  and  a  favourite  hen  onoe  died  while  laying.  Then,  of 
course,  there  have  been  untoward  aooidents,  such  as  the  attacks 
of  wicked  miJevolent  cats,  and  twice  a  cage  has  fallen  down. 
The  first  time  my  poor  Dick's  leg  was  broken,  and  though  set 
with  tender  care  he  died.  The  second  time  a  hen  was  jolted  off 
her  nest  with  her  four  young  ones,  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  not  good  for  mother  or  chicks.  Barring  these  acciaents  I 
have  been  a  very  sucoessful  owner  of  cage  birds.  But  the 
fountain-bottles  have  been  one  of  my  life-long  difficulties.  Of 
course  I  like  them  to  be  clean  and  bright,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
my  pains,  the  green  (some  sort  of  al^ie)  would  accumulate  on 
the  insides  of  the  bottles,  and  I  found  it  a  long  and  troublesome 
business  to  remove  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  various  house- 
maids I  tried  egg  shells,  tea  leaves,  ashes,  paper  torn  up  hi 
small  pieces,  &c.,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  housemaid's 
master  several  kinds  of  acids.  All  were  effectual  ii^  time,  but  I 
have  often  B|)ent  an  hour  in  ftlftfLTi-jTig  one  bottle.  Now,  my  plan 
is  so  easy  and  so  simple,  I  want  to  recommend  it  to  all  your 
bird-keeping  readers.  Put  a  little  common  garden  soiL  say  two 
teaspoonsful,  into  the  bottle,  washing  it  down  with  water. 
Half  a  doaen  good  shakes  will  make  the  bottle  quite  clean  and 
bright,  and  remove  all  traces  of  green,  and  a  rinse  in  clean 
water  will  make  it  fit  for  the  prettiest  little  pet  bird  in  the 
loveliest  lady's  drawing-room  in  England.  —  A  Loveb  or  all 
Animated  Cbeatubbs. 


SUBSTITUTING  A  LIGURIAN  FOR  A  COMMON 
QUEEN. 

I  HAVE  two  stocks  of  bess  in  Woodbury  hives,  in  one  of  which 
the  bees  had  worked  across  the  bars,  so  that  I  could  not  move 
them.  Accordingly,  about  a  fortnight  since,  I  drove  the  bees 
into  an  empty  hive,  the  bars  of  which  were  prepared  as  recom- 
mended in  your  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  they  are  working  their  combs  straight.  I  intend  to  feed 
them  well. 

I  am  desirous  of  knowing  if  I  could  obtain  and  join  to  this 
stock  a  Ligurian  queen,  and  if  this  would  be  a  good  time  for  so 
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doing.  Will  tou  also  kindlv  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a 
pure  fertilised  queen,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  followed  to 
ensure  a  successful  union  ? — G.  M.  F. 

[As  you  do  not  appear  to  have  utilised  the  combs  already  con- 
structed in  the  first  hive,  we  fear  that  you  will  have  but  a  very 
small  amount  in  the  new  box  at  the  present  time.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  artificial  food  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  bees 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  combs,  and  to  lay-in  sufficient  store 
for  the  winter.  Under  these  circumstances  we  should  not  ad-vise 
vour  incurring  the  expense  of  a  Ligurian  queen  with  the  risk  of 
losing  the  stock  durinic  the  winter.  You  could,  however,  try  the 
experiment  with  your  other  hive  now,  or  wait  until  next  spring 
to  see  if  the  transferred  colony  would  then  be  in  a  sufficiently 
prosperous  condition.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  present  time, 
other  matters  being  suitable,  for  exchanging  Ligurian  for  common 
queens.  If  you  determine  on  making  the  attempt,  write  either 
to  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Begent  Street,  London,  or  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pettitt,  Dover,  either  of  whom  will  supply  you  with  a  reliable 
queen,  and  with  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
to  ensure  a  favourable  result.— Eds.] 


HONEY  SEASON  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  from  a  bee-keeper  in  Gloucester 
giving  a  very  poor  report  of  the  season  in  his  vieinity.  He 
states  that  *' Everybody  who  keeps  bees  about  here  is  sadly 
complaining  of  want  of  luck  this  year.  I  went  out  yesterday 
two  miles  in  the  country  to  see  a  person  who  had  taken  two 
hives,  an  old  stock  and  a  swarm  of  this  summer,  and  only  ob- 
tained 12  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  two.  At  another  place,  where 
there  were  eight  hives,  the  owner  destroyed  four,  and  took  but 
12  lbs.  from  the  whole.  I  have  taken  one  super  with  17  lbs.  and 
another  small  cap  with  6  lbs.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  dark 
comb  and  some  brood  in  one  of  the  supers." 

This  general  deficiency  of  honey,  and  the  prevalence  of  breed- 
ing in  supers,  continue  to  be  the  complaint  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  at  the  proper  time  what  bees 
may  have  done  at  the  heather  this  autumn. — S.  Bbvan  Fox, 
Exeter, 


Rapid  Pickling  of  Me  at.— Roll  the  meat  in  a  mixture  of  16  os  • 
salt,  k  oz.  saltpetre,  and  1  oz.  sugar,  so  that  all  parts  may  be 
completely  salted ;  then  wrap  closely  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
previously  well  scalded  and  dried,  and  place  in  a  porcelain  or 
other  vessel.  The  cloth  is  essentiaJ  with  small  pieces,  to  retain 
the  brine  formed  in  contact  with  the  meat.  After  about  sixteen 
hours,  however,  some  brine  will  drain  off  into  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  it  will  be  necessary  then  to  turn  the  meat,  still 
wrapped  up,  daily.  A  piece  of  6 lbs.,  treated  in  this  way  for  six 
days,  then  unwrapped  and  boiled,  will  be  found  quite  palatable 
and  sufficiently  pickled.  For  larger  quantities  the  cloth  may  be 
dispensed  with,  since  the  brine  formed  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  mass,  provided  the  pieces  are  closely  packed,  and  any  un- 
avoidable cavities  filled  with  stones,— {Englith  Mechanic) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


DuMKBLD  ASD  Mbiole'Poultbt  Showb.— Thew  wen  loeal  shows,  not 
adyeiliBed. 

Buckwheat  por  Fowls.— "I  read  in  yonr  nmnber  for  Angast  14ih,  in 
answer  to  *  Colhe,'  » Buckwheat  is  not  good  for  fowls.'  How  am  I  to  x«oon- 
eila  this  with  Wright  and  other  aathorities  ?— Ellcbb." 

[The  aathoiity  we  consolt  on  sabjeots  connected  with  pooltzy-keeping  con- 
demns backwheat  as  a  pooltty  food ;  but  we  know  it  is  used  as  a  pheasant 
food  by  gamekeepers,  and  good  aathorities  speak  in  its  faroor  for  pooltry :  so, 
as  yon  have  porohased  some,  yon  will  do  wisely  to  try  it  and  thas  test  its 
merits.  We  do  not  know  where  you  lire,  bat  if  near  Suffolk  or  Essex  yoa 
might  readily  obtain  it  if  yon  call  it  **  brank."] 

QAM*  Fowls'  Plum aob  (J.  Fottia).— We  haye  submitted  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Wright,  and  his  reply  is,  **  I  will  commanieate  with  him  direct  if  he 
wishes."  Mr.  Wright's  direction  is.  "at  Messrs.  Cassell  A  Oo.'s,  Editorial 
Itepartment,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  HiU,  London,  £.0." 

NoBTmRN  CouMTZss  CoLUMBARiAH  SodBTT.—The  gentleman  who  won 
tibe  flret  prizes  in  the  classes  for  Pouters,  Tumblers,  and  Foreign  Owls  was 
Mr.  Townson,  of  Bowdon,  not  Meesrs.  Towerson,  of  Egremont,  who  did  not 
exhibit. 

KCBPINO  Wood  Pioeons  is  GomiNBKEirr  (E.  A.).— A.  cage,  eren  a  rery 
large  one,  wonld  be  a  small  place  for  Wood  Pigeons;  a  room,  or  shut-in 
loft,  would  be  better.  We  B*y  shut-in,  as  when  adult  they  would  be  certain  to 
iiy  away  and  not  return,  aU  attempU  to  domesticate  them  and  care  their 
roving  propensities  having  failed.  Brought  up  from  the  nest  and  confined  to 
a  room  they  wiU  be  fairly  tame,  and  possibly  may  bieed.  Give  them  for  food 
peas,  barley,  or  wheat.  If  healthy  and  kept  weU  fed  and  clean,  th^  wiU  Ure 
for  years.    Mind  and  give  water  for  drinking  and  bathing. 

Unitino  Swarms  (I|?noranl).~We  think  your  sarmise  is  oonect.  The 
swarm  of  August  14ih  doubtless  came  out  of  yonr  second  hire  in  the  glass 
case ;  bat  as  this  cannot  be  moved  about  withoat  danger  of  falling  to  pieces, 
we  should  not  meddle  with  it.  Why  not  break  it  up  if  it  has  few  bees  and 
no  honey  ?  You  might  smoke  the  bees  out  of  it,  and  save  all  but  the  drones : 
but  if  these  ara  not  yet  got  rid  of.  and  the  bees  are  few  in  number,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  deetroy  them,  as  of  no  probable  valae.  As  to  the  swarm,  we 
should  feed  it  ap  at  whatever  cost,  seeing  that  your  stock  of  bees  is  so 


Umited.  It  would  pay  well  another  year  with  a  fair  honey  hsrrest  (Bee), — 
Yon  can  most  easily  unite  any  number  of  stocks  by  simply  driving  tiie  beea 
of  each  hive,  one  after  the  other,  into  a  common  empty  hive,  and  then  daah- 
ing  them  all  out  in  a  heap  in  front  of  the  stock  yon  wish  to  keep.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  drive  bees.  If  you  put  this  on  the  ground  in  an  open  space,  jost 
tilting  up  one  side  of  it  on  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  stone,  all  the  bees  will  march 
up  into  it  withoat  any  fighting  whatever.  Of  course  they  will  settle  between 
themselvee  who  is  to  be  Uie  reigning  mother.  Blow  a  little  smoke  in  at  the 
entrance  of  each  hive  before  you  begin  to  operate. 

HoNBT  Dbpicibnt— Unrmio  Swarms  (An  Old  8ub$eriher).-—We  sympa- 
thise with  your  disappointment,  having  no  honey  harvest  whatever  ourselves 
this  year,  but  we  do  not  despair.  We  shall  feed  largely,  and  advise  yoa  to  do 
the  same,  beginning  towaras  the  middle  of  September,  and  feeding  mostly 
by  night.  It  will  be  good  policy  also  to  unite  all  weak  hives  to  their  stronger 
ndghbours.  No  method  of  uniting  stocks  can  be  simpler  or  more  effective 
than  that  recommended  in  this  day^  Journal  to  another  inquirer.  Drive  two 
or  more  stocks  of  ndghbouring  bees  into  some  common  hive  or  box.  and  dash 
them  out  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive  yon  desire  to  strengthen ;  but 
we  would  drive  out  the  population  of  this  hive  as  well,  and  then  return  the 
whole  united  bees  to  it  in  the  way  prescribed.  Write  again  if  you  want 
further  information.  Driven  or  united  bees  need  not  be  far  removed  from 
each  other. 

TRAKSPORTiMa  HiVBS  (An  Old  Su,Uefiber).'-Yovi  will^flnd  your  querie» 
fully  answered  next  week.    Let  us  know  how  you  succeed. 


MBTEOROLOGICAL  OBSXBYATIONS, 

Camdbk  Square,  London. 

Lat.  61»  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitade  111  feet. 


DaTB.  1                                »  A.M. 

In  thb  Dat. 

Aug.  IZ^-i 

Sept.  ',5S» 

Hyjw«ie- 

l« 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Eadiation 
Temperature 

1 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In     1  Oa 
sun.     grass 

Inches. 
We.  r     W.940 
Th.  98     39.599 
FrL  99  ,  99.740 
8at.  80  !  99.751 
Son.  81     99  810 
Mo.    1     99.785 
Ta.    9     99.791 

889 
55.0 
81.8 
89.7 
88.4 
58.9 

65J) 
50.9 
580 
69.7 
80.8 
58.8 

8.W. 

W. 
8.W. 

W. 

W. 
8.W. 
N.W. 

deg. 

airs 

61.9 
80.1 
68.8 

?d 

60.4 

deg. 
78.4 
889 

69.5 
718 
09.5 

eas 

66.0 

66.7 
47.7 
50.9 
571 

118.6 
119.0 
119.9 
»4J 
84.1 
119.1 

^& 

65.1 
48.9 

45  8 
60.6 
680 
47.6 

In. 

0.1S» 

0.160 

0.040 

0061 

0.^9^ 

0.12& 

OUNiO 

Means  1  89.777 

81J 

66^ 

80.7 

68.5 

64.4 

110.6  1  6G.9  j  ase? 

BEMABKS. 
S7th.— A  fine  day,  though  there  was  a  little  rain  once  or  twice. 
28th.— Very  dark  at  7.80  A.X.,  but  fine  soon  after ;  heavy  rain  soon  after  noon ; 

thunder  at  8.86  p.m.,  with  two  or  three  heavy  showers,  and  mach 

strong  wind  daring  the  day. 
99th.— Bright,  thoogh  raining  at  8.80  A.M. ;  fine  at  noon  and  till  6  p.k.,  from 

that  time  showery. 
80th.— Fine  pleasant  day. 
81st.— Bain  early,  but  fidr  by  9  A  v. ;  cloudy  before  noon  and  till  6  p.k.,  when 

it  rained  heavily ;  wet  evening. 
Sept.  1st.— Bather  dull,  but  not  raining  in  the  middle  of  the  dsj,  bnt  several 

showers  in  the  evening ;  fine  night. 
2nd.— A  very  showeiy  day,  with  bright  gleams  of  sunshine  between  the 

showers. 
Showery  week  and  much  lower  temperature,  in  fact  (except  the  minima) 
lower  than  for  many  weeks  past. — O.  J.  Stkons. 


C07ENT  GABDEN  MARKET.— Sbptbkbbr  8. 
A  LABOR  iuj^ly  of  fruit  oomes  into  the  market ;  a  difficulty  in  clearing  it. 

FBtJIT. 


8. 

Apples isicTe  1 

Apricots doB.  9 

Onerriee ^Ib.  0 

Chestnuts bnshel  0 

Ourrants ft  sieve  9 

Black do.  9 

Figs doB.  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  1 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.  1 

Lemons VlOO  6 

Melons each  1 


d.   s.d. 


Otol 
0     8 


Mulberries vib. 

Nectarines dos. 

Oranges ^  100 

Peacbes  dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums I  sleTC 

Quinces doa. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries V  lb. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto vioo 


B.  d.    s.  d. 

1    OtoO    0 
0     8 


YEOBTABLE8. 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

Artichokes dos.  8   0to6   o 

Asparagus sp'lOO  0   0  0    o 

French  0    0  8   0 

Beans, Kidney....^  sieve  1   0  0   o 

Beet.Ked dos  1    0  8    O 

Broccoli bundle  0   9  16 

Cabbage dos.  10  16 

Capsicums ^100  1   6  Go 

Carrots.... bunch  0   6  0    o 

Cauliflower dos.  8   0  6   o 

Celery bundle  16  9    0 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches  9    6  4   O 

Cucumbers each  0   8  0   9 

pickling dos.  0   0  0   0 

Endive dos.  9    0  0   0 

Fennel bunch  0    8  0    0 

GarUe lb.  0   8  0   0 

Herbs banoh  0    8  0   0 

Horseradish handle  8    0  4    0 

Leeks boneh  0   0  0   0 

Lettuce.. dos.  16  9   0 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 
Onions bnshel 

pickUng quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Round do. 

Radishes.,  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafj bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera......   bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


s.d.   s.d. 
9   0to4   0 
0   9     0 
6 
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CALENDAR. 

Mosth 

Week. 

BBPTBMBBB 11-17, 1878. 

▲Tttrage  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 

Kalnln 
48  years. 

Son 
Biees 

Sun 
Bete. 

Moon 
Bisea. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon'a 
Age. 

Clook 
after 

Tear. 

U 
U 
18 
14 
16 
U 
17 

Tx 

P 

8 

SUH 

M 
T0 
W 

OuMNurtas  died,  ITSL 

Bm  St.  Edxannds  Harttealinral  Show. 

Twilight  ends  8.8  p.h. 

14  SURSAT  ATTXB  TBIRITT. 

Knmpfer  bom,  1661. 

Boyal  HottLooltana  Sooietj,'  Fruit,  Floral, 
•        [and  Oeneral  Meeting. 

09.1 
6&4 
67.0 
07.6 
68.4 
68.9 

Nteht. 
47.0 
44.8 
46.7 
46.1 
46.9 
46.8 
44.9 

Mean. 
67.8 
67.0 
67.0 
65.6 
66.7 
67.6 
66.9 

16 
19 
22 
16 
16 
16 

m.     h 
80af6 
82      6 

84  6 

85  6 

87  6 

88  5 
40      5 

m.     fe. 

22af6 
SO      6 
18     6 
16     6 
18     6 
11      6 
9      6 

m.     h.    m.     h. 
26     8     84    11 
65     8      after. 
81      9     12     2 
18    10     17     3 
18    11  1    8     4 
mom.  '  47     4 
26     0  ,  14     6 

90 

28 
24 
26 

m    B.  1 

3  88     254 
8    64  1  255 

4  15     256 
4    86     257 

4  67     288 
6    18     259 

5  89     260 

Aom  obwrmtioiM  Mkea  neftr  iKndon  during  forty-thwe  tmn,  the  average  day  temperatate  of  the  week  Is  68.8°;  and  Its  ni^t  temperatore 
46.9».    The  giwteafc  heat  was  88=>,  on  the  18th,  1865  ;ackdtiiekmwto(>ldS8^  on  tin  ISth,  1800.    The  gieateet  tiOl  of  tain  was  0.90  laoh. 

OBNAMENTAJL  PLANTING.— No.  8. 

▲VENTnUS. 

^  YBNUBS  for  caniage-dmes  may  be  ohkssed 
as  of  two  distinct  kinds :  [in  one  the  trees 
are  sufficiently  near  for  the  branches  to 
meet  across  the  drive  and  form  a  liTing  arch 
high  overhead ;  in  the  other  they  are  kept 
so  far  apart  and  so  fax  from  the  sides  of  the 
road,  atki  each  tree  has  ample  q^aoe  to  be- 
come a  fine  specimen  by  tiie  development 
of  the  fall  proportions  and  peculiar  leaiuxes 
of  its  species.  The  aspect  of  an  arched  ave- 
nne  is  peculiar  and  striking)  and  its  fonnal  and  stately 
appearance  is  not  displeasing  when  the  situation  is  well 
chosen.  Due  attention  is  not  always  given  to  this  im- 
portant point,  for  I  have  seen  drives  from  which  fine 
views  have  been  shut  out  by  the  compact  but  misplaced 
and  unmeasxing  margin  of  trees.  Instances  there  are,  too, 
of  belts  of  lofty  trees  intervening  between  a  lawn  and 
beautiful  park  scenery ;  and  although  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  might  be  necessary,  it  could  have  been  obtained 
almost  equally  well  by  a  series  of  grovpe  so  ananged  as 
to  afford  pleasing  views  ci  the  seenery  iMyond. 

like  every  other  featitte  of  omameistal  planting,  «n 
avenue  must  have  e:^re8eion,  or,  in  o&er  w(»xls,  there 
must  be  an  i^porent  reason  for  its  presence,  otherwise 
it  will  fiul  to  plesM,  faow«v«r  fine  it  may  appear.  The 
most  suitable  position,  then,  for  the  formation  of  an 
avenue,  which  in  time  may  become  a  living  arcade,  is 
along  a  drive  leading  in  a  straight  line  from  an  entrance 
lodge  to  the  residence,  to  some  important  place  or  object, 
or,  when  the  drive  passes  through  plantati<ms  of  under 
wood.  In  the  first  instance  a  glimpse  of  the  mansion  at 
file  farther  extremity  of  such  a  noole  gallery  seems  to 
welcome  the  visitor,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  unity  and 
expression  to  it ;  in  the  second,  the  sides  of  the  avenue, 
wUhout  altogether  oonoealing  the  green  woods  belund 
4hem,  serve  U>  break  the  monotony,  and  impart  an  im- 
portance and  interest  to  a  part  of  tiie  drive  that  would 
otherwise  i^ypear  vei^  tame. 

The  length  of  straight  avenues  should  be  limited  to  a 
faxlong,  or  at  most  ^o.  A  straight  line  that  stretches 
«way  tOl  it  is  lost  in  Uie  distance  is  fatiguing  to  the  eye, 
and  is  almost  devoid  of  any  feature  tlubt  is  graceful  or 
interesting :  to  my  mind  it  is  a  symbol  of  power  or  force 
and  nothing  else ;  and  when  a  drive  is  very  long  a  few 
ourves  may  be  introduced,  without  materially  adding 
to  its  length,  while  the  ever-valued  charm  of  variety  is 
gained.  An  avenue  for  saoh  a  drive  should  be  of  a  wide 
and  open  character,  with  the  trees  of  kinds  that  are 
remarkable  for  size  and  symmetry.  There  are  few  trees 
equal  to  the  Chestnut  for  such  a  purpose,  but  it,  like  the 
Oak  or  Elm,  attains  so  slowly  to  the  huge  proportions 
iHiioh  we  admire  so  much,  that  the  planter  knows  full 
well  that  a  generation  or  two  of  frail  humanity  must  pass 
away  before  his  work  will  obtain  its  full  meed  of  ad- 
miration, and  therefore  that  he  is  planting  for  posterity. 
Avenues  of  such  noble  old  trees  ore  excee&igly  rare, 

Noi  I80«— Vol,  XXV.,  Nxw  SiBiif, 


yet  the  sight  of  one  is  enough  to  excite  in  anyone  for 
whom  such  things  have  an  interest,  a  strong  wish  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  scene  of  such  magnificence.  In  Maresfield 
Park,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  by-road  leading 
to  Messrs.  Wood's  nursery,  there  are  three  very  fine  old 
Chestnuts  which  are  perfect  models  of  what  trees  for  an 
open  avenue  should  be ;  the  immense  boles  are  crowned 
with  numerous  huge  spreading  branehes,  which  from  the 
freedom  of  their  wide-spread  growth  clearly  show  that 
no  other  trees  have  ever  grown  very  near  them.  •  Like  the 
Oak,  the  Chestnut  does  not  form  a  lofty  stem  when  its 
branches  are  exposed  to  the  full  play  of  air  and  light, 
but  it  bestows  its  full  vigour  upon  the  lea^ng  branches 
which  spring  outwards  and  ui^wards  from  the  stem  at  a 
few  yards  from  the  ground.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
{^reading  habit  which  is  induced  by  such  an  ample 
breathing  space,  I  Hiay  instance  the  fine  Chestnut  knoll 
in  Codington  Park,  near  Ashford,  in  Kent,  where  the 
crowded  trees  are  more  than  tmce  as  high  in  stem  and 
bvanoh  as  those  at  Maresfield,  and  although  so  lofty  as  to 
be  i«maricable,  they  are  not  individaally  -veaj  picturesque. 
The  longevity  of  the  Ohmrtnut  is  another  miportant  merit ; 
the  great  age  to  whi^  it  is  known  to  live  being  very  fat 
in  excess  even  of  that  of  the  Oak.  In  an  orchard  at 
Norton  Court,  near  Faversham,  there  is  a  Chestnut  of 
very  similar  appearance  to  the  Tortworth  Chestnut,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  several  hundred  years  old. 

Next  to  the  Chestnut  I  would  place  the  Beech,  which, 
from  its  stately  afr  and  the  cracefol  sweep  of  its  branches, 
has  been  most  aptiy  termed  the  *'  Lordly  Beech."  Then 
oome  the  Oak,  Ehu,  Lime,  and  Horse  Chestnut  among 
de<»duoiis  trees ;  and  among  Conifers  the  Wellingtonia, 
Cedms  Lihani,  0.  Deodara,  and  Araucaria  imbricata. 
Individual  taste  wiU  doubtiees  suggest  others,  but  I  have 
intentionally  restrieted  my  list  to  a  few  very  choice  kinds 
that  are  certain  to  make  a  fine  appearance  wherever  they 
are  found  to  flourish. 

For  a  close-ardied  avenue  the  whole  of  the  deciduous 
trees  already  named  answer  admirably,  and  of  Conifers 
we  may  take  the  Scotch  Fir;  Pinus  Cembra,  which  has 
such  strikingly  beautiful  bark  when  it  is  old;  Norway 
Spruoe,  with  its  dense  srowth  and  very  ornamental  pendant 
branches  that  droop  Mnruptiy  downwards  from  the  stem, 
and  yet  oorve  upwards  and  outwards  far  from  it,  with 
the  latend  growth  or  branehlets  suspended  from  beneatii 
like  clusters  of  l<mg  green  tassels ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  Pinus  austriaoa  and  P.  macrocarpa. 

The  arrangement  of  the  distance  apturt  of  the  trees  for 
either  kind  of  avenue  is  an  important  but  not  a  difficult 
matter  if  the  planter  remembers  that  for  a  tree  to  grow 
to  a  large  sise  its  branches  must  be  tolerably  exposed 
to  the  healthy  influence  of  air  and  light.  For  narrow 
avenues,  80  to  IK)  feet  apart,  according  to  the  Idnd  of  tree 
used,  would  be  ample ;  while  for  an  open  avenue,  or,  to 
use  a  more  expressive  term,  an  avenue  of  noble  speci- 
mens, double  tiiat  distance,  or  even  more,  would  be  re- 
quisite ;  for  in  order  that  a  fine  tree  may  display  its  fWl 
beauty  it  should  not  stand  very  close  to  another,  but 
should  have  a  considerable  sweep  of  turf  beyond  the 
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expanse  of  its  branches,  so  that  while  the  avenue  is  tmbroken, 
yet  eaoh  tree  may  be  regarded  with  pleasure  for  its  own  in- 
txinsio  merit.— Edward  Luckhubst. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION   AT 

MANCHESTER. 

Septehbbb  8bd,  4th,  6th,  and  6th. 

One  of  those  great  efforts  at  hortiooltnral  exhibitions  which 
are  made  periodioally  was  held  last  week  at  Manchester  under 
ihe  title  of  "  The  Grand  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Autumnal  Flowers,  <frc."  The  Show 
was  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  though  inaugurated 
and  conducted  throughout  by  an  independent  body,  it  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Manchester.  The  conception  and  execution  of  this  was  a 
bold  yenture,  inyolying,  as  it  did,  a  prize  list  of  £1400.  But 
if  such  a  yenture  is  to  be  made  at  all,  Manchester  is  the  place 
wherein  to  make  it,  and  where  there  are  so  many  people,  as 
Lord  Derby  said,  "  to  whom  the  parting  with  £100  note  could 
be  an  operation  so  familiar  and  so  customary,  that  they  would 
hardly  know  they  had  done  it."  Tet  these  Manchester  men 
are  business  men,  and,  liberal  as  they  are,  they  do  not  giro 
tiieir  money  without  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  will  be  spent  to  some 
purpose ;  and  the  result  of  the  effort  that  has  been  made  we 
naye  no  doubt  has  proved  satisfactory  to  them  in  the  produo- 
iion  of  an  autumnal  show,  the  like  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
seen  in  the  provinces. 

The  Show  was  formally  opened  by  Lord  Derby  on  the  3nd 
inst.,  and  its  leading  feature  was  Grapes  and  a  fine  display  of 
yegetables.  As  concerned  fruit  generidly,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  meagre.  It  was  yet  too  early  for  our  hardy  fruits,  and  if 
the  Show  had  been  postponed  to  embrace  them  it  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  too  late  for  the  Grapes.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  these  were  to  be  the  great  attractions  of  the  Show, 
and  so  they  were.  In  our  report,  which  follows,  full  particulars 
idll  be  given  of  them.  Of  autuom  flowers  there  was  also  a  good 
exhibition,  especiaUy  of  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  and  cut  flowers. 
But  in  no  respect  was  the  Show  international,  except  as  between 
"John  Bull,  Sandy  MaoDonald,  and  Fat  Murphy,"  as  old 
Donald  Beaton  used  to  say.  Our  eontinental  neighbours  were 
oonspiouous  by  their  absenee,  and  so  the  British  gardeners  had 
all  the  competition  to  thenuelves. 

The  arrangements  were  yery  good,  and  admirably  carried 
out ;  and  whatever  merit  there  is  in  this  respect  is  due  to  Hr. 
Bruce  Findlay,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  to  whom 
the  direction  of  the  whole  was  entrusted,  and  with  whom  and 
Mr.  John  Shaw,  we  are  informed,  the  conception  mainly  origi- 
nated. The  fruit  was  shown  in  the  conservatory,  a  handsome 
spacioas  glass  structure,  150  feet  long  by  60  wide,  on  six  tables 
running  longitudinally  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
the  flat  effect  which  always  attends  a  fruit  show  without  some 
aeeessories  was  entirely  relieved  by  the  permanent  climbers 
tiiat  clothed  the  pillars  and  rambled  in  free  luxuriance  over- 
head, while  the  available  area  of  the  house  was  furnished  with 
exhibitions  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Mr.  William 
Bull,  of  London ;  Messrs.  Cole,  of  Withington ;  and  Messrs. 
Dixon,  of  Beverley.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  fine-foliaged 
and  new  and  rare  plants,  and  were  highly  meritorious ;  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors  being  a  guarantee  for  the  quality  of 
the  plants.  The  fine  fruit  was,  therefore,  well  set  off,  and  the 
eye  was  not  wearied  with  monotony. 

Running  at  right  angles  to  the  western  end  of  the  conservatory 
was  a  large  canvas  tent,  probably  100  yards  long  and  20  wide. 
This  was  skilfully  laid-out  in  the  gardenesque  s^le  with  centre 
beds,  and  raised  winding  terraces  at  the  sides.  To  these  were 
devoted  the  exhibition  of  plants  and  autumnal  flowers,  with 
groups  and  settings  of  fine-foliaged  plants  interspersed.  This 
great  tent  was  supported  by  a  frame  of  woodwork,  the  pillars 
of  which  were  covered  with  Ivy,  thereby  taking  off  the  naked 
look  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had,  and  which  is  so 
objectionable  in  all  such  structures  when  they  are  unprotected. 
One  of  the  best  coverings  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  sort  is  of 
sprays  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Spruce  nailed  to  the  pillars.  At  one  end 
of  this  tent  there  was  a  bank  of  Gladiolus  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kelway,  of  Langport,  which  could  not  but  rivet  the  attention 
of  all  lovers  of  this  splendid  autumn  flower.  A  little  lower 
down  was  a  trophy  of  vegetables  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  &  Tait,  of  Manchester,  arranged  with  much  skill  and 
taste,  and  forming  a  prominent  object  in  this  part  of  the 
Exhibition.    In  the  furnishing  of  this  portion  for  effect  the 


merit  is  due  chiefly  to  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Bowden;  Messrs. 
Barron  &  Son,  of  Borrowash ;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Yates,  of  Sale. 
Messrs.  Jaekmau  A  Son,  of  Woking,  had  a  splendid  group  of 
their  new  popular  Clematises,  which  attracted  much  attention ; 
while  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock  oontributed  a  fine  collection  of  succu- 
lents from  his  fine  collection  at  Hammersmith.  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  had  a  fine  exhibition  of  Ivies; 
and  Mr.  Bichard  Smith,  of  Worcester,  one  of  evergreens. 

Besides  these  two  departments  there  were  others  more 
detached,  one  a  great  tent  containing  the  vegetables,  and  the 
other  the  Potatoes.  On  the  terraces  surrounding  the  con- 
servatory were  fine  specimens  of  Conifers  in  tubs,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  of  Barrowash,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Toung, 
of  Godalming.  Numerous  implements  and  garden  structures, 
boilers,  and  heating  apparatus  were  also  exhibited,  which  will 
be  alluded  to  anon. 

Such  an  occasion  would  not  have  been  complete  without  a 
dinner,  and  this  was  seized  by  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  to  issue 
invitations  to  the  leading  horticulturists  present  at  the  Show. 
About  150  aocepted  the  invitation,  and  sat  down  to  a  splendid 
banquet  presided  over  by  Lord  Derby,  in  the  Hulme  Town 
HalL  It  is  not  usual  publicly  to  criticise  the  hospitality  of 
one's  host,  but  on  su^  an  occasion  it  is  admissible,  and 
especially  so  when  the  preparations  and  arrangements  axe 
such  as  to  serve  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  are  fond  of  getting- 
up  public  dinners  and  testimonial  entertainments.  Some  of 
our  metropolitan  caterers  may  profitably  take  counsel  with  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay,  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  knowing  how  to 
dine  a  large  assembly,  not  only  sumptuously  but  in  comfort. 
In  oonduding  these  preliminary  remarks  we  have  only  to  add 
that  the  whole  arrangements  were  perfect,  and  we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  anything  occurring  to  ruffle  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  most  sensitive,  or  to  cause  pain  or  disappointment  to 
anyone. 


FBUIT. 

The  great  strength  of  the  fruit  display  lay  in  the  ooUeOi' 
tions,  which  were  truly  grand,  and  for  which  valuable  prize 
were  offered.  Of  Grapes,  the  show  was  very  large,  but  that 
of  Apples  and  Pears  very  weak.  The  period  of  the  season  was, 
of  course,  somewhat  early  for  these  fruits,  and  in  October  a 
better  show  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  secured.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  promoters,  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  grand  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  this  and  other  conn- 
tries,  Old  not  fix  the  date  later,  so  that  not  only  Grapes,  but  what 
are  after  all  the  great  standard  fruits  of  the  countrjr.  Apples  and 
Pears,  would  have  been  well  represented.  The  Exmoition  would 
then  have  been,  what  it  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the  woid,  inter- 
national. 

Collections.— For  a  collection  of  twenty  kinds  of  fruits,  com- 

S rising  not  more  than  six  kinds  of  Grapes,  two  kinds  of  Pine 
.pples,  and  two  kinds  of  Melons,  prizes  of  £S0,  £20,  and  £12 
were  offered.  Here  Mr.  G.  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  made  a  most  magnificent 
display,  being  a  long  way  ahead  of  his  competitors,  and  so  he 
was  the  winner  of  the  premier  prize  of  the  Exhibition.  Hia 
Grapes  —  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria^  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  and  Black  Alicante — ^were  very  fine ;  likewise  the 
Nectarines — ^Pitmaston  Orange,  Elruge,  &o.    Peaches  were  re- 

Ented  by  Sulhamstead  (a  variety  of  the  Noblesse),  Grosse 
onne,  and  Bed  Magdalen ;  Pines  by  the  Smooth  Cayenne  and 
y  Queen ;  with  these  were  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Melons,  &c. 
In'every  respect  this  was  a  most  meritorious  display.  Mr.  Jones, 
Boyal  Gardens,  Froemore,  and  Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Glegg,  Esq.,  Chelfora,  were  second  and  third  respectively.  In 
collections  of  fifteen  kinds  of  fruits  three  very  good  lots  were 
staged.  The  first  prize  of  £20  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Simpeo^ 
garaener  to  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Wortley  HaU,  who  had  good 
Graces— Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  &o.,  and 
En^le  and  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples,  Melons,  Peaches, 
Nectarines.  Jargonelle  Pears.  Mr.  Upjohn,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Eliesmere,  Worsley,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for 
a  lot  nearly  equally  fine.  The  Grapes  were  very  good,  some 
examples  of  Gros  Colmar  especiaUy  so,  and  a  dish  of  Violette 
Hative  Nectarines  in  this  collection  were  peculiarly  pretty.  For 
the  collecUon  of  ten  kinis  of  fruits,  exclusive  of  Pines,  there 
was  also  a  good  competition.  Mr ^  Miles,  gardener  to  Loxtl  Car- 
ington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
yery  exceUent  Grapes,  reaches.  Nectarines,  Figs,  Pears,  See, 
Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  B.  Broughton,  £art.,  Ludlow,  ob- 
tained the  second  prize  for  some  very  large,  but  rather  coarse, 
examples  of  Grapes,  both  black  and  white ;  good  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, &c.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  gardener 
to  Lord  Bagot,  for  a  very  excellent  lot.  For  the  collection  of 
twelve  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  on  a  basket  or  tray,  the  first  prise 
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was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cox,  gardener,  Madresfield  Court.  The 
fmit  was  all  good,  but  having  to  be  exhibited  in  a  cramped  space 
— ^in  this  instance  on  an  old  tea-tray — it  had  a  poor  appearance. 

GbjlFES. — So  plentifully  were  these  exhibited,  and  in  many 
cases  so  extremelv  fine,  that  they  formed  the  greatest  at- 
traction of  the  whole  Show.  The  prizes  offered  for  Grapes 
were  large,  and  they  were  divided  into  numerous  classes  to  suit 
exhibitors  of  all  grades.  The  general  character  of  the  display 
WEB  good,  the  most  striking  feature  being,  however,  perhaps  the 
great  size  of  the  bunches  rather  than  the  fineness  of  the  quality. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  such  large  bunches  so 
well  finished  of  many  of  the  varieties,  but  we  have  certainly 
seen  an  infinitely  superior  show  of  Black  Hamburehs  years 
affo,  and  we  almost  venture  to  say  Muscats.  The  dispU^  at 
Manchester  this  year  was  superior  as  regards  quality,  taking 
it  en  masse,  to  that  at  Glasgow  last  year ;  many  very  poor  ex- 
hibits, however,  were  staged,  and  by  some  of  our  reputed  Grape- 
growers  too,  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  to  have 
liBfi  at  home. 

The  finest  and  best  dish  of  Grapes  in  the  Exhibition  was  the 
Madresfield  Court,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston, 
which  won  for  him  the  first  prize  for  two  bunches  of  Ghrapes 
in  commerce  three  years  prior  to  the  Exhibition.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cox^  the  raiser,  for  the  same  variety, 
and  the  third  prize  also  was  given  for  Madresfield  Court.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  this  new  Gra^e  is  proving  itself  so 
well.  For  the  best  seedling  Grape  not  m  commerce,  the  first 
prize  was  nobly  won  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Tweedside  Vine- 
yard, Galashiels,  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  a  truly  grand 
Grape  in  eveiy  way.  Mr.  Hunter,  gardener  to  the  "Earl  of 
DnrLam,  staged  a  white  varietv,  named  Lambton  Castle  Seed- 
liBg,  which  was  simply  the  White  Tokay.  For  the  heaviest 
biinch  of  black  Grapes,  a  noble  specimen  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
13  lbs.  2  ozs.,  the  heaviest  of  this  variety  on  record,  we  believe, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle.  It  was  well 
coloured  for  its  size,  but,  as  usually  is  the  case  with  large 
bunches,  it  is  more  of  a  cluster  than  a  bunch.  The  next 
heaviest  was  a  Barbarossa,  weighing  6  lbs.  14  ozs.,  from  Mr. 
Dickson,  gardener  to  J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Langholm,  which, 
although  not  very  well  coloured,  was  clearly  entitled  to  the 
second  prize ;  it  was,  however,  passed  over  for  a  better  coloured 
example  of  Black  Hamburgh  1  lb.  less  in  weight,  from  Mr. 
Coleman ;  and  a  still  smaller  bunch  from  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener 
to  James  Fildes,  Esq.,  received  the  third  prize.  Theneaviest 
bunch  of  white  Grapes  was  sent  by  Mr.  Dickson,  gardener  to 
J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Langholm,  N.B.,  the  same  exhibitor  who  at 
Glasgow  last  year  sti^d  tne  largest  bunch  on  record  of  the 
"White  Syrian,  weighing  over  21  lbs. ;  the  example  this  year  was 
a  trifle  over  16  lbs. 

Coining  now  to  the  piece  de  resistance  among  the  Grape  classes. 
For  ten  varieties,  one  bunch  of  each,  there  was  a  grand  contest, 
the  examples  from  Mr.  Hunter  and  from  Mr.  Johnston  being 
-very  fine.  Mr.  Hunter  staged  1,  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  2,  Mrs. 
Finoe;  8,  Raisin  de  Calabre;  4,  Black  Hamburgh:  5,  Golden 
Champion.  6  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  6,  Gros  Guillaume,  9  lbs.  4^  ozs. ; 
7,  Black  Alicante;  8,  Lambton  Castle  Seedling  (White  Toka^): 
9,  Bowood  Muscat  (Muscat  of  Alexandria) ;  10,  Pennington  BfaJl 
Hamburgh  (Gros  Guillaume),  thus  making  in  all  only  eight  dis- 
tinct varieties.  Now,  according  to  strict  justice  this  coUeotion 
ought  to  have  been  disqualified.  The  Judges,  however,  may 
have  felt,  as  we  felt,  that  it  would  have  amounted  almost  to 
a  cruelty  to  have  done  so;  the  exhibitor,  no  doubt,  having 
shown  them  as,  and  believing  them  to  be,  distinct.  The  first 
prize  of  £15  was,  therefore  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunter,  who  may  be 
dubbed  at  present  as  the  champion  Grape-grower.  The  ex- 
champion,  Mr.  Johnston,  Glamis,  made  a  good  second.  His 
examples  of  Raisin  de  Calabre,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Lady 
Downe's,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  White  Nice,  Bo- 
wood Muscat,*  Aramon,  &c.,  were  very  fine,  the  bunches  averag- 
ing between  6  and  6  lbs.  and  being  well  finished.  Mr.  Hill, 
Keele  Hall,  came  in  third  with  much  smaller  but  nice  examples. 

For  five  varieties  of  Grapes,  one  bunch  of  each,  there  was  a 
stronff  competition — over  twenty  entries.  Mr.  Hunter  was  again 
placed  first  with  very  large  and  truly  fine  examples  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  9k  lbs.,  a  fine  bunch;  Black  Alicante,  Raisin  de 
Calabre,  Gros  Guillaume,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Bruce, 
gardener  to  J.  Fildes,  Esq.,  was  placed  second  with  very  excel- 
lent examples  also,  but  much  smaller  than  Mr.  Hunter's.  For 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  there  were  twenty- 
eight  competitors,  many  of  the  bunches  being  of  but  ordinary 
quality.  The  first  prize  was  most  worthily  awarded  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  Ledbury,  for  three  perfect  examples  cut  from  a  Vine 
sixty  years  old.  The  next  lot  in  point  of  merit  came  from  Mr. 
Hunter ;  the  bunches  were  large,  moderately  well  coloured,  and 
with  fair-sized  berries.  These  were,  however,  passed  over  for 
much  smaller  examples,  a  little  better  finished,  from  Mr.  Temple, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  and  some 
nimilar  from  Mr.  Bruce  were  third. 

Colour  seemed  to  be  the  test  with  the  black  Grapes ;  but  to 
be  consistent  the  same  rule  should  have  been  applied  to  the 


white  ones.  In  the  very  next  class — three  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  the  best  ripened  and  the  finest  coloured  lot  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Wakefield,  gu^ener  to  R.  F.  Gretton,  Esq.,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  and  these  received  no  prize  at  all.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  fine  examples,  large  both  in  bunch  and  berry, 
but  a  little  green,  from  Mr.  Hunter.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Charlevillei 
Charleville  Forest,  Ireland,  for  noble  examples  very  large  in 
berry,  and  of  a  peculiar  delicate  colour^  but  a  little  over-thinned. 
Mr.  Meads,  gardener  to  Raikes  Cume,  Esq.,  Farborough,  was 
placed  third  with  very  pretty  examples,  having  a  most  lovely 
tint.    Many  other  excellent  exhibits  were  made  in  the  claps. 

For  three  bunches  of  any  black  Grape  (not  Black  Hamburgh), 
Mr.  Coleman  carried  off  the  first  prize  with  fine  examples  of  Ladv 
Downe's,  very  large  in  berry.  Mr.  Bruce  was  placed  second  with 
excellent  Gros  Guillaume,  named  Pennington  Hall  Hambargh. 
Mr.  Meredith  was  third  with  Madresfield  Court.  Some  fine 
examples  were  also  shown  of  Muscat  Hambui^h  and  Alicante. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  white  Grapes  Mr.  Hunter  was  again 
first  with  large  and  very  fine  examples  of  Golden  Champion, 
Mr.  Hill  being  second  with  Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  Mr. 
Goodacre,  garaener,  Elvaston,  third,  with  Canon  Hall  Muscat. 
For  the  best  collection  of  such  kinds  of  Grrapes  as  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  prizes  offered,  Mr.  Hunter  was  again  first 
witil  fourteen  varieties  of  very  good  quality.  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Son, Berkhampstead, exhibited  twenty-one  varieties,  not  so  good, 
however,  as  in  Mr.  Hunter's,  and  received  the  second  prize.  For 
ornamental  baskets  of  Giapes,  not  less  than  eight  varieties, 
single  baskets  were  staged,  containing  a  bunch  of  each.  The 
Grapes  were  good,  but  neither  the  baskets  nor  the  manner  of 
exhibiting  was  ornamental..  Mr.  Roberts,  Charleville,  obtained 
the  first  prize,  Mr.  I'Anson  second,  and  Mr.  Upjohn  third. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  had  an  extra  prize  for  a  large  veir  elaborate 
stand  of  eight  baskets  of  distinct  varieties,  but  which  was  any- 
thing but  ornamental. 

PiNZS. — Of  these  the  exhibition  in  point  of  numbers  was 
meagre,  the  encouragement  given  by  the  small  prizes  offered 
being  small  in  comparison  with  the  almost  lavish  expenditure 
for  Grapes.  If  poor  in  number,  however,  in  quality  the  Pines 
were  extremely  good.  Mr.  C.  Sandford,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Bective,  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  had  the  honour  of  producing  the 
largest  Queen  Pine  in  England  or  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  we 
know.  We  were  curious  to  ascertain  carefully  the  weight  of  this 
noble  fruit,  and  found  it  was  just  8  lbs.  4  ozs.  It  was,  of  course, 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  one  Queen  Pine  Apple. 
The  next  surprise  nere  was  in  the  class  for  two  Pine  Apples,  any 
other  kind.  In  this  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  carried 
off  the  first  prize  with  truly  masnificent  fruits  of  the  Enville 
Queen,  weighing  respectively  9  lbs.  14  ozs.  and  9  lbs.  9  ozs. 
These  were  certainly  two  of  the  finest  fruits  of  that  variety  we 
have  seen.  Mr.  Miller,  Worksop  Manor,  was  first  for  the  two 
Queen  Pines:  Mr.  Jones,  Frogmore,  was  first  for  the  Smooth 
Cayenne;  and  for  any  other  kind  Mr.  Miles  was  first  with  a  fair 
fruit  of  Providence. 

Pbachxs,  Nectarines,  and  Apmcotb.— Here  Mr.  Johnston, 
of  Glamis,  came  well  to  the  front.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes 
of  Peachea,  six  in  a  dish,  Mr.  Johnston  was  first  with  very  fine 
fruits  of  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Sulhamstead,  and  Red 
Magdalen.  Mr.  J.  Louden,  gardener  to  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  was 
second  with  two  dishes  of  IToblesse  and  two  of  Royal  George. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  Peaches,  three  kinds,  Mr.  Malcolm,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Cholmondeley,  Nantwich,  was  first  with  good 
examples  of  Royal  George,  Belle  Beauce,  and  Noblesse.  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Siddall,  Cheltenham,  was  second  with  Barrington,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  and  Noblesse ;  and  Mr.  J.  Barnes,  Gloucester,  third. 
For  six  Peaches,  any  kind,  the  competition  was  very  strong. 
Mr.  J.  Park,  Railway  Cottage,  was  first  with  very  fine  Noblesse. 
Mr.  Hind,  gardener  to  Sir  S.  E.  Moss,  Bart.,  Roby,  was  second 
with  Grosse  Mignonne ;  and  Mr.  Beesley,  gardener  to  R.  Aders, 
Esq.,  Whalley  Range,  third  with  Ghrosse  Mignonne. 

In  Nectarines,  three  kinds  in  fours.  Mr.  Grant»  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with  fine  Elruge,  Pitmaston 
Orange,  and  Balgowan ;  Mr.  Cox  second.  For  twelve  Nectarines, 
three  kinds  infours,  Mr.  Johnston  staged  some  very  fine  ex- 
amples, and  obtained  the  first  prize ;  the  varieties  were  Dae  du 
TeOiers,  Murrey,  and  Pitmaston  Orange,  all  very  fine.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  best  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
should  come  from  so  far  north.  For  the  best  six  Nectarines  of 
any  kind,  Mr.  Hind  was  first  with  very  fine  examples  of  Violette 
Hative;  Mr.  Malcolm  second  with  Pine  Apple;  and  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  Huyton,  third  with  Pitmaston  Orange. 

Apricots  were  poorly  represented,  the  Moorpark  being  the 
only  variety  exhibited.  Mr.  Hill  was  first,  Mr.  E.  Rooker 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Larkine  third.  For  the  best  six  fruits  Mr. 
Malcolm  was  first,  Mr.  Jennings  second,  and  Mr.  Larking, 
Chipping  Norton,  third. 

Melons.— Of  these  a  goodly  number  was  staged  as  usual,  but 
judging  by  appearances,  the  greater  portion  were  very  inferior 
In  the  green-fleshed  class  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  was  the  winner  with 
a  fruit  named  Queen  Emma,  but  which  was  very  distinct  from 
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that  Tariety.  It  was  stated  to  be  of  ver^  excellent  quality,  but 
its  appearance  was  not  at  all  prepossessing.  Mr.  Miller,  Work- 
sop»  was  second  with  a  variety  named  Lord  Napier.  Mr.  Temple, 
BlMkheim,  was  first  in  the  scarlet-fleshed  olass. 

Plxtvb.— Of  these  there  was  a  fair  sup^,  bvt  they  were  not 
well  displayed.    In  the  class  for  twenty  rfums,  five  lands,  Mr. 


Mr.  J.  Morris,  Braintree,  was  placed  first,  Victoria  (Denyer's) 
h^iaaSfi  second. 

Peabs  and  Applzs.— Pears,  if  we  ezoept  the  Jargonelle^  were 
not  well  exhibited.  Mr.  0.  Bylanoe,  Ormskir^  waa  placed  first 
with  these  for  very  good  examples.  In  the  couection  of  Pears, 
twelve  kinds,  two  of  each,  the  best  lot  came  from  Mr.  Jones, 
Frogmore ;  they  were,  however,  passed  over*  Mr.  G.  Miles  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  with  Benrre  Bid.  Looise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Gaasel's  Bergamot,  Duchesse  d'Angonldme>  Pitmaeton  Dnchess, 
Glou  Morgeaa,  Catillac,  Brown  Benrr6.  Exii^t's  Monarch,  and 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien.  This,  as  well  as  aiu  the  other  coUeo- 
tlMU,  was  placed  on  a  small  dish  and  hnddled-np,  haviDg  a  very 
litteiy  appearance.  The  tickets,  in  many  ooUeetioDS,  were  badly 
placed,  and  in  some  horrible  mis-spelling  oecuned.  The  same 
,  remark  applies  to  the  Apples,  the  exhihitioa  ot  which  waa  very 
poor.  Creditable  examples  stood  forth  here  aad  there,  but  tiie 
great  mass  was  miserable  for  an  important  show  like  this.  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Galoot,  was  placed  first  for  baking  Apples,  and  Mr.  Jones 
Frogmore,  first  for  dessert  in  the  collection  classes.  For  the 
single  dish  of  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Webb  was  first  with  very  fine 
examples  of  Bed  Astraonan. 

FioB  were  not  largely  diown,  the  psxnoipal  variety  beisg 
Brown  Turkey. 

GoosEBEBSixs,  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were 
well  shown,  the  chief  variety  being  Bed  Warrington;  the  best 
coming  from  Mr.  J.  Hodder,  Prestbury,  Cheltenham. 

CuBBAMTs,  Bed  Aia>  White,  made  also  a  good  display,  the 
examples  being  very  large  and  fine. 

TouATOEg  were  here  included  amongst  the  fruit  daases; 
whether  intended  for  dessert  or  kitchen  we  were  not  informed. 
For  four  distinct  kinds,  three  of  each,  the  first  prize  was  awsurded 
to  Mr.  Hunter  for  four  dishes  which  were  decidedly  all  the  same 
kind ;  at  all  events  it  was  impossible  for  the  Judges  to  observe 
any  distinction. 

f'RuiT  ThEES  IN  Pots.— For  two  Vines  in  pots  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son  had  very  large  plants  in  large  pots  bearing  an  abundant 
crop  of  fair  fruit.  Peaches  in  pots  were  very  poor,  and  the  same 
remark  ai^es  to  Figs.  For  two  Pine  Apples  in  pots  in  fruit 
Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  staged  Bome  good  examples  of  a 
seedling  variety  which  promises  welL  They  were,  however, 
quite  green  and  unripe. 

Fbuitebbbs'  C0I.I.ECTI0KS. — ^Among  the  c(dleotiona  of  fruit 
open  to  fruiterers  only  some  good  euubitions  were  made,  the 
fruit  in  many  instances  being  very;  fine  and  in  great  quantity. 
For  the  largest  collection  the  first  prize  of  £S0  was  awarded  to  l£r. 
Mason,  Bolton.  Mr.  W.  Copelana,  Manchester,  who  was  second, 
had  a  collection  nearly  equally  good.  In  his  stand  we  observed 
two  large  and  fine  baskets  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grape.  In  the 
class  for  collections  of  fifteen  kinds  of  fruits  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bobert  Jennings,  Manchester ;  in  his  exhibition, 
however,  there  were  only  fourteen  kinds,  sotiiat  he  ought  clearly 
to  have  been  disqualified.  Mr.  F.  Stevenson,  Altrindiam,  waa 
placed  second.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  collections 
of  fruit  which  were  entered  for  competition  in  these  classes  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  Jersey,  did  not  arrive  in  time.  We  believe  they 
were  detained  on  the  railway  and  only  reached  the  show-ground 
late  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day,  and  were  refused  ad< 
mittance  without  the  knowledge  of  tne  Curator.  Instead  <^  being 
exhibited,  therefore,  they  were  sold  in  Manchester  market. 


VX0STABO:8. 

Not  the  leaet  inteiesting,  though  perhsips  not  the  most  at- 
tractive, part  of  this  great  Show  at  Manehester,  was  the  col- 
lections of  veffetables  sent  from  nearly  all  parts  of  EngUnd. 
These  vegetables  were  exhibited  in  a  Jarse  tent  on  the  north 
side  of  the  conservatorv,  extending  nearly  its-  whole  length. 
There  was^  also  a  supplementary  tent  in  another  part  of  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  promenade  or  open  space  in  front  of  the- 
raoge  of  hothouses,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  exfaibitioa  of 
Potatoes,  of  which  there  was  a  large  and  meet  interesting  col- 
lection, and  to  which  we  shall  refer  again. 

In  the  large  tent  adjoining  th^conservatovy,  the  first  thing 
that  struck  us  on  entering  was  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of 
vegetables  shown  by  Mr.  John  Holder,  of  Chaltenham,  to  whioh 
the  first  prize  was  awarded.  The  wording  ol  the  schedule,  "  For 
the  largest  and  most  meritorious  misceUaneous  collection  of 
vegetables,  including  all  kinds"  (open),  lelt  much  to  the  in- 
dividual judgment  of  the  exhibitors,  and  we  are  glad  the  Judges 
did  not  give  the  ^rize  to  a  merely  overcrowded  colleotion,  but  to 
one  very  meritorious,  and  having  quite  quantity  and  diversity 
eiu>agh  to  bring  it  within  the  true  meaning  ol  the  sohedole. 


The  vegetebles  which  ^ 
the  Cauliflowers,  Bed 
(Holder's  Dreadnought,        .  „ 

looks  vei^  promising,  somewhat  of  the  type  of  Blue  Gown,  but 
rougher  m  the  spine,  apparently  a  auick  grower).  Beet,  Parsnips, 
Tomatoes,  Mushrooms,  Yegetsible  Marrows,  and  Custard  ditto. 
The  Potatoes  were  not  remarkably  good,  at  least  we  thought 
both  the  Barly  Bose  and  Bed-Bkinnea  Flourball  coarse  thou|^ 
large.  Paterson's  Victoria  waa  good.  Amongst  other  vegetablsa 
in  this  collection  we  saw  that  useless  introduction,  tne  Ba- 
phanus  caudatus.  or  Bat-tailed  Badish :  we  had  sincerely  hoped 
we  had  seen  the  last  of  it,  but  we  suppose  in  a  collection  for  mis- 
cellaneous varieties  soma  persons  might  be  found  to  admire  it. 
The  second  prize  w«it  to  Mr.  John  Turk,  Bailway  Cotture.  In 
this  collection  the  Onions  were  especially  fine,  we  could  have 
wished  for  better  nomenclature  ;  in  fact,  this  was  a  desideratum 
in  many  oases  both  in  fruit  and  vegetebles,  the  names  often 
csxelessly  written  and  badly  spelt,  on  small  torn  pieces  of  pwer. 
In  this  collection  Nonpareil  Cabbages  wez«  labelled  as  Nom^ 
penal,  C^isicums  as  Capsionmbsi  &o.  Amongst  the  fruit, 
especially  among  the  Apples,  we  noticed  not  merely  bad  spell- 
ing, but  many  dishes  altogether  incorreotlv  named.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  to  a  certain  degree  unavoidable,  but  correct  nomen- 
clature adds  very  much  to  the  value  of  an  exhibition,  as  many 
persons  like  to  correct  the  names  of  their  own  fruite  and  vege- 
tables by  those  exhibited  at  large  shows,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  competent  judges  were,  after  the  awards  are 
given,  to  correct  any  undoubted  mistakes.  The  third  prize  in 
collections  of  miscellaneous  vegetebles  went  to  Mr.  B.  Gilbert, 
of  Burghley,  from  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  «urden.  This  col- 
lection was-  very  nicely  staged,  the  different  unds  of  vegetables 
being  separated  by  the  longer-growing  kinds,  such  as  Cucunt- 
bers.  Celery,  &c.  Onions,  Nuneham  and  Giant  Bocca,  yexj  fine ; 
Potetoes.  Beaconsfield  and  Premier,  ffood;  Carroto,  James's 
Intermediate,  very  good ;  Custard  aiid  Moore's  Cream  Marrow, 
Canadian  Wonder  JBean,  and  Veitoh's  Giant  Cauliflower,  all 
good.  There  were  seventeen  entries  for  the  large  collections  of 
vegetables,  but  there  were  several  absenteea--8o  much  so,  that 
a  large  collection  of  Freneh  Gladioli  was  staged  in  the  empty 
space,  and  thoueh  not  to  be  compared  with  the  English^grown 
Gladioli  shown  by  Mr.  Kelway,  yet  considering  the  season  ia 
nearly  over  for  French  GUdioU,  there  were  many  very  interest- 
ingflowers  sent. 

The  collections  of  fifteen  kinds  of  vegetebles  followed  ne'^L 
Here  the  premier  prize  was  very  easily  token  by  a  remarkably 
fine  assortment  of  vegetables  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Miles,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Carington,  showing  that  Mr.  Miles  not  only  excels 
in  forced  fruit,  as  the  reporte  of  the  South  Kensington  fruit 
shows  so  often  remind  us,  but  that  he  equalljr  excela  in  that . 
importent  department,  vegetebles.  His  collection  comprised 
some  wonderfal  specimens  of  Student  Parsnip  and  Altrincham 
Carrot;  also  very  fine  Early  White  Naples  Onion;  Peas,  Lax- 
ton's  Superlative,  no  doubt  a  fine  exhibition  sort,  and  which,  we 
are  informed,  is  also  good  for  the  table,  though  in  our  opinion 
many  of  the  larger-podded  Peas  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
flavour:  Celery,  Leicester  Bed ;  Cauliflower,  Veitoh's ;  Cucum- 
ber, Blue  Gown,  were  also  good.  The  onlv  fault  we  were  in- 
clined to  flmd  was  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  Potatoes,  which 
seemed  too  coarse  for  the  teble.  We  may  remark  that  this 
seemed  to  us  too  general  a  fault  with  the  Potetoes  in  the  col- 
lections of  vegetebles;  with  some  few  exceptions  size  seemed  to 
have  been  sought  for  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  other 
vegetebles  shown  to  complete  Mr.  Miles's  number  were  Tomato 
Trophy,  Artichokes,  Vegeteble  Marrows,  Brussels  Sproute, 
Yellow  Malte  Turnip,  and  Broad  Beans,  which  were  not  over- 
good.  The  second  ana  third  prizes  were  taken  respectively  by 
Mr.  John  Holder,  of  Cheltenham,  and  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Doran, 
Stretford.  Out  of  nineteen  entries  there  were  thirteen  that  came 
forward. 

In  Class  77,  for  ten  varieties  of  vegetebles,  there  were  thir^- 
one  entries,  and  nearly  all  who  made  them  came  forward.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Snowden  &  Son,  Thirsk,  and 
we  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  uniformly  good  as- 
sortment. We  give  the  names.  Carrot  Long  Surrey,  Cucumber 
Marquis  ol  Lome,  two  of  the  best  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw; 
Cauliflower  Veitoh's  Giant,  Celery  Wright's  Grove,  Tomatoea 
Trophy.  Onions  Nuneham,  Beans  Newington  Wonder,  very 
good;  Peas  Snewden's  Nonsuch,  a  good  variety;  Marrows,  Ve- 
geteble, Cream ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Potatoea,  Lapstone,  the 
best  dish  of  Potatoes  in  this  tont.  The  second  and  third  prizes 
again  fell,  as  in  the  last  olass,  to  Mr.  John  Holder  and  Messrs. 
Copeland;  but  w«  need  not  enter  into  detaila of  the  vazietieB 
shown. 

In  Olass  78,  for  six  varieties  of  vMntablea,  there  were  again 
thirty-one  entries,  with  very  few  absenteee.  Mr.  Miles  was 
again  first,  as  he  was  in  the  fifteens ;  Sir  P.  Donoombe  seoond; 
W.  Sldnner,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  third.  Mr.  Milea  showed  nearly 
the  same  selection  of  vegetebles  as  to  sorto  as  in  Ma  fifteen,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Potatoes,  which,  to  our  mind,,  were  bolter 
than  those  in  the  fifteen,  being  fine  samples  ol  Ashleat 
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We  pMM  orer  for  the  present  ClaBses  79  uid  80  for  twenty-f  onr 
md  twelve  vavietieB  of  Potatoes,  as  they  were,  as  before  said, 
in  a  separate  tent.  In  the  next,  Class  81,  for  two  Cauliflowers, 
there  was  a  large  entry,  but  the  prize  was  easily  won  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  gardener  to  the  Barl  of  Durham— another  instance  of  a 
gardener  successful  both  in  fruit  and  vesetables. 

In  Cabbages,  white,  thepiuewas  won  oy  two  huee  specimens, 
whioh  would  have  required  nothing  much  less  than  a  twenty- 
gallon  copper  to  have  boiled  them  in,  and  two  cooks  to  have 
taken  them  out  whan  boiled.  The  competition  for  Savoys  was 
close,  and  the  Judges  must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  eoxning 
to  their  awards.  The  same  may  be  said,  too,  with  regard  both 
to  spring-sown  Onions,  for  which  there  were  nearly  fifty  entries, 
and  for  Tripoli,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Skinner,  of  Cheltenham,  gar- 
dener to  H.  AsiaU,  Esq.,  oarriod  off  the  prize  with  Large  Bed. 
For  Turnips,  six  white  and  six  yellow,  there  was  a  very  pretty 
dish  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Fallows,  of  Stretford,  very  small  and  very 
dean,  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  the  second  falling: 
to  Mr.  J.  Bylands,  Warrington. 

There  was  a  remarkably  good  collection  of  Oasvots  shown,  the 
iSrst  prize  being  adjudged  to  Mr.  B.  Smith.  Oheltanham,  for  a 
flhort  but  even  Oanot,  vexr  dean  in  the  mkiai,  ealled  liteotes ; 
the  seoond  to  Mr.  J.  Turk  for  Jjoag  Bed.  The  whole  elass  was 
We  oaimot'Say  the  same  lor  the  next  class,  the  Peas,  for 


viongh  there  ireze  about  sixty  entries,  yet  there  ^mre  okotte  of 
any  particular  mArit ;  still  it  is  somefwnat  late  for  gecd  Peas. 

The  IKraif  Kidney  Beans  wem  goad,  the  fisst  prize  being 
carried  off  by  Mr.  Limisden.  gardener  ito  liady  M.  Nesbit  Hamil- 
ton, filealord.  In  twen^-nmr  pods  of  Soaattst  Bunaen  these 
WB0  also  a  large  competition. 

The  Vegetable  Marrows  vompasad.  -as  maml,  «fery  siae  -and 
quaUty  from  tiie  faace  PmnpUn  Bqnash  to  tlw  Yeaetafale  Oream. 
This  u  ahrays  a  dtfflcalt  dass  io  adiodge,  aad  the  Judges, 
wisely  in  our  opinion,  jiave  the  qprize  4o  «ome  medjuwi  saaafl 
evcsdy-grown  tdjovows  fit  for  pieaent  use. 

For  the  himoA  of  Oaeumbera  we  may  flfanoat  repeat  cur  le- 


These  t^eie  shown  in  every  aiaejand  emBaEy^piakity<-*loag 
and  ahart,  Tough  and  smooth,  •dark  gtaen  and  lifoit  green :  there 
were  Ouoombers  cot  of  the  ftfty-thxee  entries  imich  woaM  aait 
every  taste.  The  fint  prize  was  woo.  by  a  fcir  •amed' 
zound,  and  evenly-gxown  pair,  shown  by  Mr.  Fallows,  of 
focd.  Mr.  JcfanBieywood,  of  Strstford,  was  aeocnd;  and  1 
Oopdand  A Doran,  of  Stretford,  fourth, and, odaiyanMigh,  theae 
were  the  only  ezhiUton  Ircm  Stvetferd^iand  -caoh  won  a  psiie. 
Are  the  good  peopto  of  Stretford  pasttcnhniy  lead  df  adnotcn? 

Olanes  94  and  OS,  for  Lettoees,  weae  net  .good,  in  Gttaas  M, 
forOelery,  Bed;  and  «7,for  Odaiy,  Whtte,  «he«Khafaits  wese 
good  and  the  ocmpetition  doae.  The  other  ThiWftn  e<  HaasdM, 
Beet,  and  Leeks  do  net  sefoise  mneh  ncdee. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Potato  tent,  whidi  to  car  mind  wtm 
ihe  most  interesting  feature  in  tte  vegetable  exhiMtien.  Loveis 
of  the  esthetic  art  might  say  there  was  notuMieh  to  please  the 
eye  in  a  large  tent  «bout  100  net  by  60,  devoted  entisdy  to  Pota- 
toes in  dishes,  liwve  being  no  less  than'864diflhes  in  eonq[Mtitieo, 
-and  one  hun&ed  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Hannseci,  cf  Ldeester, 
not  for  competfttian ;  but  unless  all^e  dishes  were  eooihed,  there 
la  no  better  way  <lf  judging  Hie  merits  o  iPotatoes  Harnx  by  com- 
paring the  diflmrent  qualities  of  sorts  as  shown  from  ^tflferent 
loealities.  In  'Glaes  79,  for  <twenty-four  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
eight  in  a  didi,  there  were  thirty  wo  entries,  but  nine  of  them 
did  not  exhibit.  The  first  prize  was  carried  off  by  Lady  Mary 
Hamilton,  of  Sleaford,  gardener  Mr.  Lumsden.  Seoond  by  Mr. 
Peter  MaoEinlay.  Beekenfaam.  Third  by  Mr.  Biehard  Bean,  of 
Balmg.  The  wmning  oolleotion  oomprised  the  foUowtBg: — 
Harrison's  Bedrddnned  Flourball,  coarse ;  Early  Bose,  Bresee's 
Prolific  -and  Peerless,  both  coarse;  Oallao,  a  deep  red  variety; 
King  of  the  Eariie«i.  The  Bloomer;  Lapstone,  good;  Olimax; 
Ashtop  Fluke,  very  fine  and  good ;  Dunbar  Begent,  a  fine-look- 
ing Potato;  Carter's  Mainorop.  a  fine-looking  red  variety,  but 
vre  are  informed  of  questionable  qnalify ;  Victoria  (Paterson's), 
d ;  Prizetaker,  fine ;  Paxton's  Wonctor,  Prince  Teek,  Milky 
dte,  WiUard,  a  very  coarse-looking  red ;  Jadiscn's  Seedling, 
using ;  Sandringham  Kidney,  'Veitch's  Improved  AaUeiu, 
ngton  Etoo,  the  three  last  much  of  the  same  dass  of 
Potato.  The  above  lot  of  Potatoes  were  on  the  whole  fine,  but 
aeemed  defident  in  quality,  especially  the  Americans,  whidi 
were  very  full  of  eyes.  In  the  second-prize  lot,  by  Mr.  Peter 
MacKinlay,  of  Beokenham,  were  Prince  of  Wales,  fine;  Late 
Bose,  coarse :  Hayes  Kidney ;  Early  Bose,  rough ;  Bresee's  Peer- 
less, fine-looking;  Salmon  Kidney,  good;  Hundredfold,  Olimax, 
Bresee's  Prolific,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Duncan  Seedling,  red  -and 
coarse ;  Pioneer,  a  white  Kidney ;  Early  Emperor,  red ;  Head- 
ley  Nonpareil,  showing  signs  of  disease ;  King  of  the  Flukes, 
and  King,  these  were  in  our  opinion  quite  identical,  neither  of 
them  being  King  of  the  Flukes;  Lady  Paget,  Boyd  Albert, 
Lapstone,  good ;  Wheeler's  Milky  White,  Sextus,  a  very  good- 
looking  Potato,  Parkes'  Seedling,  Boston  Pippin,  diseased : 
and  Ohampion.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  Bean,  of 
Bding,  with  a  very  interesting  collection,  comprising  some  of 
Mr.  Fenn's  seedlings,  and  some  very  high-quality  Potatoes, 


decidedly  better  in  point  of  quality^than  the  first  two  collections, 
though  not  so  larjge.  Amon|f  the  best,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Seedling  of  1871,  Fenn,  English  Bose,  Bector  of  Woodstock, 
Onwards,  all  seedHngs  of  Mr.  Fenn's,  with  remarkably  fine  skiui 
and  small  eyes.  There  was  also  a  promising  seedling  of  Mr. 
Bean's  callea  Cottager's  Bed.  Waterloo,  Lapstone,  and  Yorkshire 
Hero  were  also  very  fine,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  York- 
shire Hero  only  an  improved  Lapstone,  and  doubt  if  it  is  really 
a  variety,  but  only  a  selection.  The  worst  two  Potatoes  in  this 
collection  were  Scotch  Blue  and  Surprise.  Amongst  others.  King 
of  the  Flukes  was  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  sort,  and 
a  kind  called  Belgian  Kidney  seemed  nearly  identical  with 
Salmon  Kidney.    Are  they  synonymous  ? 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  there  were  forty  entries,  of 
which  there  were  twenty-sii:  exhibited.  Here  the  first  prize 
was  easily  earned  off  by  Mr.  Bean,  and  we  never  remember  to 
have  seen  a  better  quali^  of  Potatoes  exhibited.  The  varieties 
were  a  selection  from  those  shown  in  the  twenty-four,  and  we 
need  not  particularise,  except  to  notice  the  very  fine  examples 
of  Hector  of  Woodstock,  Onwards,  and  Yorkshire  Hero.  The 
second  prize  was  again  adjudged  to  Mr.  Peter  MacKinlay  for  a 
collection  which  we  Uked  better  than  his  twenty-four,  as  some 
of  the  coarser  ones  were  eliminated. 

The  collection  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  Potatoes  shown  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  was  very  interesting,  but  our 
spaoe  will  not  penult  us  to  particularise  further.  Of  one  thing 
we  were  oonvineed,  that  Hundredfold  is  only  an  old  variety^ 
called  Gleeson'^  Lsite,  come  i^  again  under  a  new  name.  The 
two  were  shown  near  together  in  this  collection,  and  we  could 
not  find  any  diflerenee  whatever.  This  Exhibition  has  moce 
than  evsT  confirmed  ns  in  our  opinion  that  we  need  not  go 
to  Amerioa  for  new  sorts  of  Potatoes,  nearly  every  kind  of 
American  Potato  eaihihited  being  coarse,  with  deep-set  eyes, 
or  with  a  great  sraiodber  of  protuberant  eyes  on  the  fiat  part  of 
the  Potato.  They  may  be  great  croppers,  bat  unless  they  are 
far  better  than  they  look  we  are  gaining  iu  quantity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality ;  and  if  immumty  from  disease  is  ahned  at, 
owing  4o  .atrongea-  and  more  vigorous  growth,  we  can  only  say 
that  dmeet  ttie  firet  spceimens  of  thoroughly  diseased  Potatoes 
we  hame  ceen  <tlds  year  were  Bed-«kinned  Flourball^  which 
wereprenoaBeedpioilf  against  disease,  and  we  donotbdieve  any 
Potato  has  -evar  er  ^iffi  ever  achieve  Hke  hoped-for  pedestal  of 
faafee>of  being  «hle<keTeeiflt  tiie  insidicus'attaflks  of  the  "Pero- 
nespoaa  inf  eetsns,"  *and  «at  all  'events  we  seem  «t  present  to  be 
etemping'in'tlM  wzeng  «Aiveetion 'when  the  exhibition  tables  are 
^sd  with  such  cofitsiM  B«*ly  and  Late  Bose,  &c. 

We  mxmb  net  omit  hcnonrable  mentien  of  -a  very  larse  and 
fise-assefrtment  of  vegetables  shown  by  the  Loughborougn  Hor- 
ticulturd  Society  in  one  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  Banbunrs,  greenhouses. 
WecspeelaUy  notieed  the  Cauliflowers,  Ydtdi^s  Autumn  Giant 
being  ^eiytfine.  The  Onions  vrere  also  very  good,  likewiee  the 
Petfltees.  We  smoBd  tbe  following  particulars  famished  to  us 
by  Mr.  Miekwofih  :~^*  There  were  -fiurtv-nine  different  kinds 
<0f  vegetables,  dl  gvown  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  Lough- 
^bevengh,  and  almect  CKdndvdy  the  produetioBS  of  amateurs 
and  artisans.  As  nearly  as  could  be  aseetiained,  the  weight 
CKceeded  a  ten.  ISiey  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Hickling, 
and  Mounteny,  of  Loughborough;  'Mr.  l^iLean,  gardener  to 
Col.  Packe,  of  Prestwold  Hall ;  and  Mr.  Lane,  gudener  to  W. 
P.  fierrick,  Bsq.,  «f  Beau  Manor  Parir,  President  of  the 
LoudiheKra#i  Heriacnltana  Sodety.  Begvet  was  fdt  at  the 
8auul<eo«ipetition  in  this  dass,  «s  the  L<i«ghbo«)Bgh  Sodety 
sent  their  edkctBcn  moie  to  measore  their  strength  than  for 
pecuniary  ccaa^ensaticn.  The  expestse  incurred  exoeeded  i£20, 
all  of  which  was  met  hv  the  eantribnters,  the  Society's  funds 
not  being  interfered  with." 

OOT  IfLOWBBS. 
Although  fruit  and  vegetables  formed  the  main  feature  of  this 
grand  autumnd  Exhibition,  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  held, 
yet  with  that  wisdom  which  has  for  years  marked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society,  flowers  and  plants 
formed  by  no  means  a  contemptible  portion  of  it.  Liberd  prizes 
were  offered,  and  the  result  was  the  gathering  together  a  fine 
collection  of  autumn  flowers.  Fosemoet  amongst  them,  as  ac- 
knowledged on  dl  hands,  was  my  favourite  the  Gladiolus.  Mr. 
Kelway  has  many  a  time  exhibited  collections  of  his  fine  seed- 
lin{|8,  but  he  never  had  such  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth 
their  excellendes  as  on  this  occasion.  At  one  end  of  the  avenue 
there  was  a  mound,  and  the  front  of  this  formed  a  crescent ; 
into  this  Mr.  Kelwav  had  inserted  severd  hundreds  of  his  seed- 
ings  at  about  a  foot  apart,  and  covered  the  whole  surface  with 
lawn  mowings,  and  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  effective,  as 
tier  above  tier  they  rose,  each  stanaing  separate,  not  one  hiding 
the  other,  and  many  of  them  of  siogolar  beauty  and  exoellenee ; 
while  on  the  stands  for  competition  he  had  placed  some  of  hie 
very  finest.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  he  was,  of  couise, 
first  with  Meyerbeer,  Virgile,  and  the  remainder  his  own  seed- 
lings, foremost  amongst  tbem  being  Xerxes,  Heloris,  Bamon, 
Protnerus,  Helle,  Lady  Bridport,  J.  Thompson,  International, 
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Una,  Bosa,  Zeta,  and  Canova.  Mr.  WitherBpoon,  Chesier-le- 
Street,  was  a  very  creditable  second,  and  I  would  draw  especial 
attention  to  his  collection  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
his  garden  is  24  yards  square,  and  yet  he  managed  to  show  in  a 
collection,  and  in  twenty-fours,  besides  showing  at  Bishop 
Auckland  last  week ;  in  the  second  place,  with  the  exception  of 
three  flowers,  his  twenty-four  were  all  Mr.  Banks's  seedlings 
bought  at  208.  per  100 ;  and  in  the  third  place,  he  had  intro- 
duced the  innovation  of  putting-in  Asparagus  foliage  to  hide  the 
naked  stems,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  the  effect  was  good.  I 
think  he  deserves  immense  credit  for  the  zeal  he  has  displayed 
in  Gladiolus  culture,  and  Mr.  Banks  will  be  surprised  at  the 
position  his  rejected  seedlings  have  taken  in  Mr.  Witherspoon's 
hands.  In  the  class  for  twelves,  Mr.  Kelway  put  forth  his 
strength,  and  exhibited  some  magnificent  fiowers,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  his  own  seedlings.  He  had  Orange  Boven  with 
sixteen  flowers  open,  Ovid,  Amarus,  Mrs.  Beynolds,  and  others, 
seven  of  them  being  awarded  certificates.  Lord  Hawke  was 
second  with  some  grandly-finished  flowers — Le  Titien,Lao^pdde, 
Horace  Vemet  (magnificent),  Marie  Stuart,  Legouv6,  Le  Pnare, 
Norma,  Madame  Furtado,  Eloise,  Margarita,  and  Eugene  Scribe. 

Next  in  grandeur  to  the  Gladiolus — ^probably  preferred  by 
some — ^were  the  Hollyhocks,  and  here  Lord  Hawke  was  facile 
princepa.  Probably  twelve  such  spikes  were  never  before  exhi- 
oited,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  were  all  his  own  seed- 
lings. Midnight  and  Leviathan  were  the  exceptions.  The  seed- 
ling were  Vanguard,  Golden  Eagle,  Excelsior,  Mauve  King, 
Onflamme,  Eleanor,  Isabel,  Blanche,  Talisman,  and  Lilac  Bival. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Darlington ;  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  H.  Minohin,  Hook  Norton.  In  twen^-four  cut 
blooms  the  same  exhibitors  occupied  the  same  position.  Lord 
Hawke's  flowers  were  Bed  Cross  knight,  Phryne,  Harold,  Walden 
Queen,  Golden  Eagle.  Mr.  Gates,  Conquest,  Goldfinder^  Walden 
Princess,  Seedling  Blush,  Talisman,  Blanche,  Majestic,  Exhi- 
bitor, Formosa,  Vancruard,  &o.  In  six  spikes  Lord  Hawke  was 
again  fizBt,  and  Mr.  Harrison  second. 

Dahlias  were  well  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Walker.  &o. 
The  best  thirty-six  comprised  Sir  Greville  Smy  the,  Acme  oi  Per- 
fection, Guardian,  S.  Naylor,  Thomas  Hobbs,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  In 
Memoriam,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Mrs.  Boston,  Chairman,  Thomas  Good- 
win, Mrs.  Dodds,  Fanny  Wyatt,  Hebe,  Vice-President,  Criterion, 
Toison  d'Or,  Pearl  of  Beauty,  John  Standish,  James  Bennett, 
Chancellor,  Annie  Neville,  Favourite,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert, 
Baron  Taunton,  Yellow  Boy,  Delicata,  Peri,  James  Cooker,  and 
W.  P.  Laird.  These  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Leeds ; 
and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  was  a  good  second.  The  two  great 
competitors  of  late  years,  having  retired— Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Mr.  May,  of  Bedale,  the  field  is  now  open  for  other 
competitors. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Boses  would  be  veir  good, 
nevertheless  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  had  a  very  fine  box  from  his 
cultivated  Briar  stock,  which  were  exceedingly  good  for  the 
season.  They  were  Mons.  Laurent,  Dr.  Andr6,  La  France, 
S6nateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Lefebvre  Bernard,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Paul  Neron,  Madame  de  Ligneris,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Annie 
Wood,  C16mence  Baoux,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  John  Hopper, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Baron  Haussman,  Alfred  Colomb,  Emilie 
Hansburg,  and  Francois  Michelon.  He  had  also  a  most  wonder- 
ful box  of  Paul  Neron. 

Asters  were  also  well  exhibited,  and  Messrs.  Cole's  collection 
of  cut  flowers  was  exceedingly  fine,  comprising  fine  bnnches  of 
Mnsa  oocoinea,  AUamanda  cathartica,  Odontoglossum  ^^rande. 
Erica  Anstiniana,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  Statice  profusa.  Erica  lemula,  Stanhopea 
grandiflora,  Lapageria  rosea,  Aerides  suavissimum,  Erica  Jack- 
manni,  Sso, 

BOUQUETS,  fto. 

There  was  in  these  classes  a  very  good  competition,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  arranged  were  some  of  those  which  obtained  the 
nrizes.  The  first  prize  for  wedding  bouquets  was  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  for  one  a  little  too  large,  perhaps, 
but  very  beautiful,  in  which  Pancratium  illyricum  had  been 
admhrably  utilised,  with  white  Camellias,  &o.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Liverpool,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Tates,  of  Sale,  third.  The 
latter,  however,  was  first  for  three  ball  bouquets,  the  most 
exquisitely  tasteful  I  have,  I  think,  ever  seen ;  there  was  Buoh 
delicate  harmonising  of  colour,  such  absence  of  vulgarity  or 
lumpiness.  that  they  were  really  deserving  of  all  praise.  The 
same  gentleman  took  first  for  three  stands  for  the  dinner-table, 
faulty  in  some  respects— hiding  the  guests  from  one  another— 
but  yet  arranged  with  so  much  elegance  that  it  was  necessary 
to  overlook  these  defects.  Mr.  Cypher  was  second  with  three 
of  the  stands  he  generally  uses;  they  were,  of  course,  well 
arranged,  but  there  was  somewhat  of  heaviness  at  the  base,  and 
the  flowers  had  been  a  little  too  lon^  cut.  Mr.  Turner  was 
third.  Mr.  Yates  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  stand  for  the 
drawing-room ;  it  was,  however,  marked  by  his  usual  good  taste. 
In  the  plant  cases  for  drawing-rooms,  Mr.  Pfersdorfi,  from  Paris, 
took  first  with  a  case  containing  a  collection  of  dwarf  succulents, 
very  novel  and  very  effective.    I  have,  I  fear,  outrun  my  space. 


but  I  cannot  conclude  without  bearing  my  humble  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  or  without  tendering  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Findlay  for  the  courtesy  with  which  we  were 
treated,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  our  wants  were  so  admir- 
ably provided  for.— D.,  Deal, 


,  THE  DINNER. 

As  already  stated  in  our  introductory  remarks,  the  dinner  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  opening  day  in  the  Hulme  Town 
Hall.  The  Earl  of  Derby  presided,  supported  by  the  Mayors  of 
Manchester  and  Salford.    After  the  customary  loyal  toasts 

The  Chaibhan  (Lord  Derby),  remarked :  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  ours  is  not  a  political  gathering  [hear].  I  need  hardly  add 
that  it  is  not  a  gathering  of  a  very  formal  or  ceremonial  kind 
[hear,  hear],  and  I  hope  that  fact  will  plead  my  excuse  when, 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  arrangements  of  tnis  evening,  I  pass  over  various  toasts 
which,  on  a  more  solemn  occasion,  it  is  usual  and  might  have 
been  desirable  to  propose  [hear,  hear].  I  do  not  think  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  clergy  [hear,  hear],  wiU  feel 
themselves  particularly  aggrieved  because  they  are  not  caUed 
upon  sevenuly  and  collectively  to  answer  for  their  healths 
[hear,  hear].  If  they  are  I  beg  to  say  in  anticipation  that  the 
omission  does  not  imply  any  disrespect  to  them  [hear,  hear]. 
I  come,  therefore,  at  once  to  that  which,  upon  these  occasions, 
is  called  the  toast  of  the  evening ;  and  before  I  sit  down  I  shall 
ask  you  to  drink  ''  Prosperity  to  the  Manchester  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society"  [hear,  hear].  lean  propose  that  toast 
the  more  briefly  because  that  prosperity  which  I  wish  for  the 
Society  is  not  now,  as  it  might  nave  been  years  ago,  a  thing  to 
be  wished  and  hoped  for,  but  hardly  to  be  expected.  It  has  in 
a  very  great  degree  become,  and  it  is  becoming  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  an  accomplished  fact  [applause].  The  Society  has 
passed  through  many  troubles,  and  underp^ne  many  difficulties 
— as  most  of  us,  whether  individuals  or  institutions,  do  in  the 
course  of  our  days  [laughter]  ;  but  I  think  that  we  see  land  at 
last,  and  that  there  is  now  before  us  a  reasonable  security  that 
we  shall  not  come  to  failure  in  the  long  run  [hear,  hear].  I 
dare  say  there  may  be  many  people  to  whom  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  botanical  society  or  noldin^  a  horticultural  exhibition 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Manchester  district  may  seem — of  course 
I  am  speabng  of  people  a  long  way  off— like  an  atteinpt  to  grow 
Grapes  in  Norway,  or  set  up  a  cotton  mill  in  a  West  India 
sugar  island  [laughter],  for  of  course  we  must  allow  that  the 
presence  witmn  a  few  niiles  of  us  of  something  like  a  million  of 
population,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  trading  or  mana- 
facturinff  pursuits,  with  an  accompaniment  of  more  machinery 
and  probably  more  smoke  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
same  compass  anywhere  in  these  islands— that  these  are  not 
circumstances  wmch  would  promise  well  for  the  success  of 
botanicfld  or  horticultural  displays.  But  there  are  not  many 
things  impossible  to  human  energy  [hear,  hear].  That  is  a 
doctrine  which  is  pretty  thoroughly  impressed  upon  us  in 
Lancashire,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  display  and  as  the 
preservation  of  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  norticultnral 
skill  is  rendered  difficult  for  us  by  the  local  circumstances  of  our 
position,  just  in  the  same  proportion  those  who  live  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  the  better  prepared  to  enjoy  siehts  which 
contrast  in  so  striking  and  marked  a  manner  with  those  which 
are  habitually  before  our  eyes  [applause] .  I  once  heard  a  friend 
of  mine  say  that  there  was  one  advantage  of  living  in  a  great 
town,  and  tnat  was  that  you  thoroughly  appreciated  the  country 
[lauffhter],  which,  he  contended,  rural  residents  never  did  or 
ooula  do,  because,  being  used  to  it,  they  took  all  the  beauty 
and  all  the  enjoyment  of  what  was  around  them  as  aimply 
a  matter  of  course.  Now,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  but  I 
think  we  may  see  in  this  case  the  operation  of  that  universal 
law  of  nature  which  tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  lessen  the 
differences  of  human  conditions— the  law,  I  mean,  by  which 
all  advantages  and  all  sources  of  enjoyment  are  keenly  ap- 
preciated, just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  in  which  they  are  rarely  available.  Well,  now, 
genUemen,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  argue  about  or  to  explain 
the  general  advantage  which  arises  from  exhibitions  sucn  as 
that  which  we  have  witnessed  this  momiuff.  There  are  some 
things  which  are  too  plain  for  argument,  and  which  illustration 
can  only  serve  to  make  less  clear.  I  suppose  we  may  all  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  English  people,  in  these  days,  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  inhabitants  of  great  towns:  That  is,  as  I 
suppose,  a  necessary  condition  of  our  present  industrial  exist- 
ence. Under  the  system  of  machinery  now  only  beginning  to 
be  introduced,  rural  labour  will  be  performed  wiui  fewer  hands; 
the  rural  population,  if  it  does  not  diminish,  will  probably,  at 
any  rate,  not  increase ;  and  co-incident  with  tnat  state  of  things 
you  will  have  the  continual  expansion  of  our  great  towns  with 
a  perpetual  increase  of  manufactures  and  of  trade ;  and  you  have, 
in  addition,  the  creation  of  new  urban  communities,  such  as  that 
of  Barrow,  in  the  north  of  this  county— a  process  which  is  pro- 
ceeding with  a  rapidity  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  a  new 
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than  to  a  veiy  old  countrjr.    It  is,  of  ootme,  open  to'ns  all  to 
have  an  opinion  bn  the  subject  whether  that  change  i8>r  is  not 
an  nnmixed  gain.    For  my  own  part  I  think  that  itinvolves 
some  disadyantages  of  a  very  obvions  kind  both  in  a  social  and 
in  a  sanitary  ^oint  of  Tiew;  but  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
change  is  inevitable ;  and  we  have  only  to  accept  it,  and  to  ma^e 
the  best  of  it  we  can  [hear,  hear].    If.  for  the  majority  of  us, 
life  within  a  town  has  become  inevitable,  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  tr7  to  meet  by  artificial  means  the  requirements  of  a  more 
artificial  existence  [applause J .    If  we  are  shut  out  from  the  wild 
scenes  of  nature,  or  at  least  if  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  longer 
and  longer  distances  in  order  to  find  them,  we  may  in  some 
degree  compensate  ourselves  by  assembling,  in  a  place  like  this, 
natural  creations  more  choice,  more  beautiful,  and  more  varied 
than  nature  unaided  will  ever  show  you  within  the  limits  of 
any  country  [applause].    We  can  make  our  selection  out  of  idl 
countries  and  all  climates,  and  we  can  show  to  the  natives  of 
India  and  to  the  natives  of  tropical  America,  in  what  they 
would  probably  consider — ^I  d*  not  call  it  so — a  damp  and  smoky 
suburb  of  a  Lancashire  town,  a  larger  number  of  their  own  most 
-exquisite  products  than  anv  of  them  would  probably  have  seen 
in  their  own  countries  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  [hear, 
hear]  ;  and  to  do  this  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  it  is  not,  as  I 
look  at  the  matter,  a  mere  tour  de  force ;  it  is  not  a  mere  dis- 
play of  man's  power  over  nature ;  it  is  a  real,  although  it  may 
Be  a  comparatively  humble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  general 
refinement  and  civilisation  [applause].    A  man  need  not  be  a 
fanatical  worshipper  of  art  in  any  one  of  its  forms  to  believe,  as  I 
do  believe,  that  no  one  could  have  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
natural  or  artistic  beauty,  without  being  better  for  uie  existence 
^>f  that  feeling  in  his  mind  [applause].    And  I  take  it  that  of  aU 
forms  in  which  that  feeling  exhibits  itself,  there  is  none  which 
■oomes  so  home  to  an  average  EngUshman  as  that  of  a  garden 
[hear,  hear].    We  are  by  habit,  by  tradition,  and  by  tempera- 
ture, an  out-door  people  [hear,  hear].    We  like  museums  and 
piotnre  galleries  very  well ;  but  if  we  are  to  tell  the  truth  we 
like  our  gardens,  our  forests,  our  commons,  our  parks,  and  our 
moors  a  great  deal  better  [applause] .   Even  in  crowded  lodgings 
and  in  dirty  streets  you  will  see  the  evidence  of  that  feeling. 
Where  nothing  better  can  be  got  at,  you  will  see  a  few  flower 
pots  outside  a  window  [hear,  hear] ;  and  the  same  instinct  which 
pats  these  unfortunate  flowers  in  that  situation  produces  also  an 
exhibition  such  as  that  which  we  have  seen  to-day  [hear,  hear]. 
I  think,  and  I  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  every 
large  town,  and  almost  eveiy  small  town  also,  will  have  its  public 
^garden,  and  will  consider  that  having  a  public  garden  is  simply 
a  reoognised  institution  and  almost  a  necessity  [hear,  hear  J. 
Foreigners — ^Frenchmen  and  Germans — are  before  us  in  that 
xespect.    Now  I  have  often  noticed  that  it  is  a  way  we  have  to 
i>e  a  little  behindhand  in  matters  of  social  improvement,  and 
then  we  come  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  with  a  rush  make  iip  ^or 
lost  time  in  a  very  few  years  [applause  and  laughter].    Well, 
1  wo'n't  dwell  here,  because  I  am  talking  about  what  you  know 
better  than  I  do  ["  go  on  "1  upon  the  mere  utilitarian  considera- 
^on  of  its  being  a  desirable  object  to  obtain  an  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  both  of  vegetables  and  fruit.    I  am  told  by  those 
"Who  are  more  able  to  speak  authoritatively  than  I  can,  that 
t>oth  might  be  much  more  abundant  and  cheaper  than  they  are 
if  horticulture  were  more  generally  studied  than  it  is   [hear, 
hear].    And  obviously  the  art  which  aims  to  extract  the  very 
most  out  of  a  limited  quantity  of  land  by  the  application  of 
scientific  skill  aud  of  human  and  mechamcal  labour,  is  an  art 
peculiarly  suited  to  our  conditions ;  labour,  scientific  Imowledge, 
and  mechanical  skill  being  abundant,  and  land,  as  we  know, 
being  rather  limited  [hear.  hear].    Of  course  I  shall  not  speak 
of  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  fruit  as  an  important  object,  if 
you  look  at  it  merely  as  a  contribution  to  the  comfort  and  luxury 
of  those  who  have  many  comforts  and  luxuries  at  their  com- 
mand ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  that  question  also.    Go  to 
any  hospital  and  ask  any  doctor,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  much 
zelief  of  suffering  might  be  obtained,  and  how  much  real  good 
2night  be  done,  il,  for  instance,  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
Grapes  were  at  his  command  [hear,  near].    So  much  for  the 
general  subject.    Yod  will  expect  me,  probably^  to  say  a  word 
or  two  as  to  the  position  of  the  Society,  m  whose  interest  and  by 
whose  agency  the  exhibition  of  tlus  day  has  been  got  up.    The 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  has  reached  a 
rery  respectable  time  of  life.    It  was  bom  in  1828.    For  many 
vears  it  had  a  prosperous  existence,  I  am  told.    In  1867  it  began 
to  find  itself  in  that  position  in  which  many  enterprising  and 
energetic  individuals  have  had  the  misfortune  to  oe  placed. 
The  funds  ran  rather  short,  and  some  attempts  at  holdmg  ex- 
liibitions  on  a  large  scale  were  not  so  successful  as  they  deserved 
to  be ;  and  I  believe  between  the  date  of  1857  and  1862  there  were 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  continue  the 
Society  permanently.    Then  came  a  crisis ;  various  efforts  were 
made ;  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  details,  especially  as  I 
knew  nothing  about  them  a  week  ago,  and  shall  probably  remem- 
ber nothing  about  them  a  week  hence  [laughter]  ;  but  the  turn, 
M I  ste  iaflteaoted,  oame  in  the  year  1867.    At  that  time  it  was 


determined  to  adopt  a  bolder  policy,  and  to  hfild  a  general  ex- 
hibition, intended  for  the  whole  country,  and  not  merely  for  a 
limited  locality.  That  bold  experiment  having  been  tried,  it 
completely  verified  the  old  popular  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
so  expensive  as  being  poor,  and  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success  [applause].  I  am  instructed  that  in  these  exhibitions 
the  Society  invested  a  great  deal  of  capital,  when  perhaps  it  had 
not  too  much  to  spare.  The  result  was  triumphant.  Their 
money  came  back  to  them  with  ample  interest.  The  first  large 
exhibition  which  was  held  produced  a  profit  of  something  like 
JB600;  and  in  the  last  six  years  the  result  of  following  that 
policy  has  been  that  the  debt,  which  at  its  maximum  stood  at 
£9000,  has  been  reduced  to  JC6500  [applause].  Well,  contempo- 
raneously with  that,  very  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  gardens,  and  especially  in  the  increase  and  improvement 
of  those  houses  which  are  intended  for  delicate  tropical  phmts. 
Last  year,  as  my  brief  has  it,  the  receipts  of  the  Society  were 
Jg4000,  and  the  expenditure  was  about  jgSSOO,  leaving  ^£600  to  the 
pood.  The  present  exhibition  is  the  first  which  has  been  held 
in  the  autumn,  and  I  think  it  differs  in  various  respects  from  its 
predecessors.  I  am  told  that  the  entries  amount  to  2400,  a 
number  which  has  never  been  reached  before.  I  am  assured  by 
those  who  ought  to  know,  that  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view 
this  will  be  quite  the  most  important  exhibition  wmch  has  ever 
been  held  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  [applause!.  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  add,  what  I  mentioned  this  forenoon,  that  about 
£5000  has  been  given  in  prizes  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years. 
That,  I  need  not  say,  is  very  great  encouragement  and  a  great 
stimulus  to  horticultural  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  not  only  has 
it  been  a  great  encouragement  to  horticulture  generally,  but  that 
larg:e  and  liberal  expenditure  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the 
Society  itself  [applause].  Now,  I  have  only  one  word  to  add  in 
conclusion.  Everybody  has  got  his  crotchet,  and  I  suppose  I 
have  mine.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  any  thing  or  any  body,  in- 
dividual or  institution,  really  getting  on  as  he  or  it  ought  to  do 
while  he  or  it  is  burdened  with  a  millstone  of  debt.  I  told 
you  that  the  burden  of  debt  upon  tlus  institution  had  been 
diminished,  but  it  is  still  considerable.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
any  member  of  the  Society  upon  the  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
in  what  I  say  I  alone  am  responsible  for  what  may  be  a  mis- 
placed suggestion.  I  don't  at  all  know  what  the  Council  or  th0 
members  of  this  Society  would  say  if  it  were  proposed  to  them 
that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  to  put  them  upon  a  thoroughly  sound  financial  foot- 
ing. I  can  on^  say,  expressing  my  own  opinion,  that  I  think — 
considering  their  public  character — considering  that  no  member 
of  the  Socie^  desires  the  slightest  financial  advantage  from  any- 
thing that  is  done  in  that  way — and  considering  the  useful  nature- 
of  the  work  that  they  do,  they  might  fairly  and  honourably 
accept  any  help  that  is  offerea  to  them  in  that  way  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  for  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
working.  Now,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  dimcult 
thing  to  find  twenty  or  thirty  people  in  Manchester  to  each  of 
whom  the  parting  with  £100  note  would  be  an  operation  so 
familiar  and  so  customary  that  they  would  hsrdly  know  they 
had  done  it  [lau^ter] .  I  even  venture  to  think  that  we  have  a 
few  such  in  this  room,  and  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  I 
am  leading  is  tiiis— that  if  we  are  really  interested,  as  I  for  one 
am,  in  the  future  and  in  the  work  of  this  Society,  I  think  it  is 
quite  worth  our  while  to  consider  whether  we  may  not  do  some- 
thine  more  effectual  and  more  substantial  in  tnat  line  than 
merely  making  speeches  about  it  or  cheering  the  speeches 
'  which  are  mMe.  I  wo'n't  presume  to  pursue  that  subject 
further.  I  propose  to  you  "Prosperity  to  the  Manchester 
Botanical  ana  Horticultural  Society  '^  [applause] . 

Dr.  J.  Watts  (Chairman  of  the  Council)  returned  thanks. 

The  QwATTtiffAM  said,  before  proceeding  to  other  business,  he 
wished  to  intimate  that  the  hint  which  he  had  ventured  to 
throw  out  had  so  far  borne  fruit  that  six  gentlemen  had  offered 
100  guineas  each  if  the  debt  of  £6500  was  paid  off,  and,  in 
humble  imitation  of  them,  he  offered  himself  as  the  seventh 
[applause].    He  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Exhibitors." 

After  the  health  of  the  Judges  and  other  toasts,  the  meeting 
terminated.  

CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  AND  GLADIOLUS 
SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  6th  and  8th  inst.,  and  although  not  so 
extensive  as  the  autumn  shows  of  years  gone  by,  it  was,  never- 
theless, an  excellent  and  effective  display,  and  welcome  as  sup- 
plying the  long-felt  want  of  a  metropolitan  autumn  fruit  show. 
Had  Uie  date  been  farther  on  in  the  season,  no  doubt  the  entries 
would  have  been  much  more  numerous ;  and  another  drawback 
was  that  the  Show  commenced  on  the  last  day  of  the  Man- 
chester Exhibition,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  exhibitors  at 
the  latter  to  place  their  productions  in  coinpetition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  setting-up  of  the  fruit  and  flowers  was  very  good, 
and  the  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  oourteous  Super- 
intendent of  Snows,  were  admirably  oanied  out. 
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The  bevt^MleotioB  of  tndt  came  from  Mr.  W.  Colemui,  gaar- 
€eiier  to  Ehurl  Somers,  2a0tner  Oastle,  Ledbaxr,  and  connsted 
of  magniflcent  Blaek  Hamrtwurgh  Grapes,  very  large  in  bnnoh, 
bandBome  in  shape,  not  large  in  berry,  bnt  very  even,  and  bean- 
tifnl  in  oolonr  and  bloom ;  fine  Mnsoat  of  Alexandria,  a  Queen 
Pine,  Golden  Gem  Melon,  Boyal  George  Peaches,  Pitmaston 
Ora^Bje  Neotarines,  Brown  Turhey  Figs,  and  Jefferson  Plnms. 
Mr.  F.  Denxberry,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Damley,  Gobham 
Hall,  was  seooncl. 

In  Fine  Apples,  the  beet  three  froits  of  any  yarie^  oame  from 
Kr.  H.  Plummer,  gardener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Cannon  Hill 
Park,  Morton,  the  varietur  being  Smooth-leaTed  Cayenne.  Three 
fine  QneoDS,  not  quite  ripe,  from  Mr.  0.  Hftrris,  gardener  to  0. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  XiUmfoist,  Abergavenny,  were  second;  and  Mr. 
Eyeleigh,  gajrdener  to  'B.  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Frenowle,  Sid- 
month,  was  third  witSh  Black  Prince  not  quite  ripe,  Antigua, 
and  Smooth-leaved  Oayenne.  For  a  single  fruit  of  any  varied, 
Kr.  0.  Hants  was  first  with  an  excellent  Queen ;  Mr.  M.  Boeh- 
foxd.  Page  Green,  being  second ;  and  Mr.  T.  Page,  gardener  to 
W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streathun  Oommon,  third. 

In  the  dass  for  three  bnnches  of  blaek  Grapes,  Mr.  Ooleman 
was  first  with  splendid  Blaok  Hambnrghs ;  Mr.  Holliday,  gar- 
dener to  J.'Norris,  Bsq^Bletchingley,  second  with  good  Mnscat 
Hambmrghs ;  and  Mr.  W.  Gammon,  gardener  to  C.Boosey.Esq., 
Biokley  Park,  third  with  Alicante. 

For  three  bnnfdies  of  white  Giapes,  Mr.  Ooleman  was  again 
first  with  large,  well-ripened  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Mesen. 
Ijane  &  Son,  IBerkhampstead,  second  with  the  same  kind,  bnt 
not  BO  ripe ;  and  Mr.  Gale,  gardener  to  J.  8.  Budgett,  Eeq., 
Ealing  Park,  tiiird.    Mr.  Gammon  also  sent  good  brmohes. 

For  the  largest  bunch  of  ax^  variety,  Mr.  Bones,  gurdener  to 
D.  Mintosh,  Esq.,  Havenng  Park,  Bomford,  was  first  wHh 
Black  Hamboigh,  weighing  6i  lbs.,  large  in  berry,  but  red.  Kr. 
Ooleman  was  second  with  Black  Hambmrgh,  cnely  colonred, 
weighing  4  lbs.  lOoBsj^  and  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whit- 
bourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  third  with  Mrs.  Pinoe<s  Black 
Knscat,  very  meritorious,  of  the  same  weight,  large  in  'berrv. 

Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  ^ere  was  a  good  dispthiy .  Of  the 
former  the  principal  varieties  shown  were  Boyal  George,  No- 
blesse, Barrington,  Walborton  Admirable,  and  Late  Adnurable ; 
of  the  latter  Tiolette  Hfitive,  Pitmaston  Pine  Apple,  Pitmaaton 
Oianffe,  and  Dowston.  The  first  prize  for  Peaches  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Bejal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  with  Barrington, 
Terv  lane  and  fine ;  the  second  bv  Mr.  Sing,  gardener  to  B. 
Loder,  Esq.,  Slaugbam,  Sussex,  with  Boyal  George,  lax^e  and 
finely  ccdoored ;  end  the  third  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bmith,  gardener  to 
J.  Swift,  Esq.,  'Eastbourne,  with  Late  Admxrable,  very  fine.  Mr. 
Tillery.  gardener  to -tiie  Duke  of  Portland,  W^bedt,  sent  iasge 
fruit  of  Walburten  Admirable,  and  there  were  several  good 
dishes  of  Boyal  -Beorge.  For  Nectarines,  Mr.  King,  gardener  to 
B.  Loder,  Esq.,  was  first  wilAi  fine  exammes  of  Vioiette  H&tive ; 
'^e  second  place  was  taken  *bv  Mr.  T.?Prost,  Bower  Nnrseiy, 
Maidstone,  witti  ricfaly-colourea  fruit  of  Pitmaston  Pine  Apple ; 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  Swift,  Esq.,  frastboome,  bebtg 
^third  with  Stanwick. 

Of  Melons  there  was  a  good 'show.  The  best  Green'fleshed 
was  Hybrid  Cashmere,  from  Mr.  Burnett,  gardener  to  Mn.  Hope, 
The  Deepdene,  Dorking:  the  second  best, Beechwood,  from  Mr. 
Dedman,  Bromley;  and  Mr.  HoUiday  came  in  third.  The  other 
kinds  shown  in  this  dass  were  chiefly  Heckfield  Hybrid,  Cox's 
Golden  Gem,  Golden  Queen,  and  Colston  Bassett.  For  Searlet- 
fleshed,  Mr.  Shaw,  gardener  to  H.  B.  Price,  Baq.,  Epsom,  was 
first ;  Mr.  Bichbell,  Tadworth,  second ;  and  Mr.  Cole  third. 

Figs  were  few.  Mr.  Chisholm,  Bonghton  Place,  Maidstone, 
was  first  with  Brunswick,  large;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  hardener  to  J. 
Swifty  Esq.,  second  with  Brown  Isohia ;  and  Mr.  G.  Mnnn, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Meeking,  Biohings  Park,  Slough,  third  with 
Brunswick. 

Of  Cherries  about  a  doaen  dishes  were  shown,  and  theae, 
almost  without  exception,  MoreUos,  and  very  fine.  Mr.  Safe, 
gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  was  fixst,  Mr.  Deuxbeary 
aeoond,  and  Mr.  Holder,  gardener  to  W.  Balston,  Esq.,  third. 

Plums  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  fine  as  we  have  seen 
them  at  the  autumn  -shows  of  former  ^ears.  The  best  three 
dishes  consisted  of  fine  fruit  of  Victoria,  Transparent  Gage,  and 
Jefferson  from  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Saae  was  an  excellent  second 
with  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  and  Goliath ;  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to 
W.  Spottiswoode,Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  third,  and  Mr.  Holder  fourth. 

The  Dessert  Apples  made  a  fair  show,  but  generally  thev 
were  rather  small.  Mr.  Holder  was  first  for  four  dishes  with 
Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
and  Jefferson,  a  pretty  red-Btreaked  variety.  The  second  posi- 
tion was  taken  -by  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  E.  Purser,  Esq.,  Wal- 
Hngton,  witti  Bibston  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Nonesuch.  Third  came  Mr.  Jones,  Frog- 
more,  with  "Bed  Astrachan,  Early  Nonesuch,  Peach,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Windsor,  a  seedling,  the  fruit  of  a  pyramidal  shape, 
pale  greenish  yellow,  flushed  and  marked  with  crimson  next 
the  sun,  and  with  firm  flesh.  Mr.  Frost,  Maidstone,  occupied  the 
fourth  place.    B.  Webb,  Esq.,  Calcot,  sent,  among  others,  splen- 


didly coloured  fruit  of  the  Bed  Astrachan,  also  a  highly-eeloured 
seecuing  called  The  Shah. 

Kitchen  Apples  were  fairly  reoresented  both  as  VMasds  siaa 
and  numbers.  The  best  four  dishes  were  shown  by. Mr.  Holder^ 
and  consisted  of  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Derby,  Blenheim  Pippin» 
and  Nelson's  Glory,  all  of  large  size.  Second  oame  Mr.  H» 
Prepley,  68,  Effra  Parade,  Brixton,  with  Blenheim  Pippin  fine. 
Alexander,  Manks  Codlin,  and  Yorkshire  Greening.  The  third 
and  fourth  prises  went  to  Mr.  Jones,  Frogmore,  and  Mr.  Webb* 
Pears  were  few  andgenerally  not  fine.  Mr.  C.  Tivey,  gaedener 
to  P.  Gossett,  Esq.,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey,  was  fixst  for  three 
dishes  with  excellent  examples  of  White  Doyenn^,  Beuzx6 
d'Amanlis,  and  Louise  Bonne.  Mr.  Holder  was  second,  and  Mr* 
Douglas  third  with  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Benrre  d'Aman^ 
lis,  very  good.    A  fourth  priae  went  to  Mr.  Frost. 

For  the  heaviest  diah  of  twelve  Mr.  Tivey  was  again  first  with 
Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  weighing  8|  lbs. ;  Mr.  whitaker,  gardeaerta 
S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Putney,  being  aeoond  with  Williams's  Boa 
Chretien,  weighing  6  lbs.  Mr.  0.  Goldamith,  gardener  to  fiir 
W.  Favquhar,  Bart.,  Polesden  Laoey,  was  thud  with  CatiUao. 
Neither  the  last  nor  the  ether  dishes  were  remaarkable  for  weight* 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Jaagonelle,  and  Louise  Boime  ef 
Jersey  were  almost  the  only  kinds  shown  for  fiaveor,  azoept  the 
first^priae  dish,  whioh  was  Bearr6  d'Amanlis  from  Mr.  Tzvsy* 
Mr.  Holder  and  Mr.  Frost  to^  the  remaiidBg  htmoun  wuk 
Williams's  Bon  Chrdtien. 

Of  Vines  in  pots  only  -two  eoUeolloBS  of  lour  were  afaoim  i 
the  beat  oame  from  Messrs.  Lane,  and  consisted  of  Alicante  ani 
Blaek  Haooburgh  bearing ftrec^.  The seoond  priae  was  mvardea 
to  Mr.  Foreman,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Niciiolaen,  iBaq.,  Qerae  fiBL 
Amoaig  miaoeilaneoos  tndt,  fiast  we  must  netiae  a  aeedM^g 
blaek  Gvape,  oaHed  Ue  Artist,  ahown  by  Bamaon  Wsir,«aq.^ 
Weirleigh,  Brenohley, -grown  in  affreuBa  vi&exy,  and  wMrtias 
said  to  be  very  thin-amDedecnd  good.  Beteg  unripe  the  Jqdgaa 
eould  net  take  notice  of  it,  -but  ea  it  is  seadkas,  ttteogh  ooa»> 
-sionaUy  harring  one  atone,  it  paomises  to  be  varaaUe.  ggtBfc 
wiaes  mtn  4vwarded  to  B.  Webb,  Bsq.,  for  a  ealleetienef  Oeh^ 
Nuts  and  Filberts ;  also  to  Mr.  Jaoksen,  gardener  to  G.  Levaaan 
Oewer,  Baq.,  TMsey,  limpafiald.  lor  a  ooUeetMH  of  fi«it.  Ifer^ 
W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  WaHham  Cress  <hMpe. 
«also  his  Winter  Musoadine ;  ^riiilst  from  Msssai.  Wven.  m 
Sawbri^eworth,  oame  a  coUeotion  of  Apples,  Peaas,  BaaMi^ 
and  Neetaiines  in  pots,  beazmg  profusely. 

We  next  come  to  the  Gladiolus  Show,  and  though  it  is  now 
late  in  the  season  lor  this  fine  autumn  fiower,  Messrs.  £elway^ 
of  Langpoct^  bring  out  fine  spikes  from  their  large  collectioti^ 
whether  it  is  late  or  early,  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  sp&sa* 
distinct,  tii^y  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  stand  of  grand 
spikes,  mostly  seedlings  of  their  own  ndsixig— Victoria,  Pheniua,. 
brilliant  crimson,  maroon-purple  fiame ;  O^eus,  crimson  pur- 
plish flame  ;  Berapis  reddish,  with  a  fine  crimson  feather ;  Bobert 
Fortune;  Me)ferbeer,SettmeBe,  Theodoceus,  ftc.  Mr.  J. Douglai^ 
gardenerto  r.  Whitboam,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  was  a  verir 
good  seoond.  His  stand  was  composed  mostly  of  seedlings  ana 
good  spikes  of  Orph6e.  Yirgile,  Meyerbeer,  Horace  Yemet,  onecH 
the  finest  Gladioli  m  cultivation,  nicebus,  ^c.  In  the  daas 
for  twenbr-fonr  distinot  Messrs.  Kelway  were  the  only  exhibitem^ 
and  had  uie  first  prise  for  a  fine  stand.  Here  their  own  seed- 
lings were  again  prominent.  The  best  of  these  were  Pithya 
(flrst-olass  certificate),  orange  scarlet  with  olear  white  throat,  a 
grand  flower ;  Hecamede,  a  fine  yellow,  far  superior  to  SohQler ; 
valgius,  a  fine  broadly-opened  flower,  rose,  with  distinct  purple 
feather.  Eugene  Scribe  was  the  only  Frencn fiower  in  this  stand. 
In  the  amateurs'  dass  for  twelve  spikes,  distinct,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  first  with  a  good  stand.  Coral  Caves,  orange-seariet 
feather  and  distinct  maroon-purple  throat,  had  a  first  class  cer- 
tificate. Orph6e,  Horace  Yemet,  MeyerbeerjYirgile,  and  Laog- 
pdde  were  fine.  The  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage^ 
Ashf ord,  was  seeond  with  a  good  stand ;  Harriaon  Weir,  Bsq.» 
Weirleigh,  Brenohley,  Kent,  was  third. 

The  class  for  new  sorts  not  in  commeiee  was  an  intareattng 
one.  Messrs.  Kelway  were  agoan  first  with  six  fine  tmikm^ 
Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  a  noble  fiower,  soft  red  wltb  white  &roat 
pencilled  reddish  purple ;  Harrison  Weir,  salmon,  with  pusj^ah 
crimson  mark  on  the  lip,  and  long  spike ;  Mrs.  Beynolas  Hole». 
a  fine  white  fiower,  with  rosy  purpfe  throat  and  markings  on 
the  segments,  had  first-class  certificates.  Lord  Hawke,  Bev.  'R^ 
Hole,  and  Lord  Derby  were  alfio  fine.  Mr.  J.  Doi^rhis  was 
second.  In  this  stand  was  Mabel  Glass,  a  fine  fiower,  grounA 
colour  blush,  heavily  flamed  and  feathered  purple,  lower  petals 
marked  at  the  base  withpurple — this  was  also  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate.  Mr.  W.  Tillery,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Workscgp^ 
Notts,  had  the  third  prize. 

There  was  also  a  snow  of  table  decorations,  in  which  fruit  and 
flowers  were  combined.  In  the  open  as  well  as  in  the  amateurs' 
class  Mr.  Hudson,  Champion  HiD,  Camberwell,  was  first;  Mr. 
Burley,  Brentwood,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Buster,  St.  Mary's  Cray, 
being  second  in  the  two  classes  respectively.  For  a  centre-piece 
of  Grapes  and  foliage  the  principal  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bones. 
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For  misoellaneonB  flonl  sobjiscto  Mr.  W.  Paul  took  the  leading 
ylaoe  with  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Boses,  Geraninms,  Gladioli^ 
and  baskets  of  Eaonymus  flavesoens  and  Bemns  Pelargoninm. 
one  of  tile  salmon-eyed  section.  Messrs.  Carter  made  a  groat 
display  of  Gladioli ;  Mr.  Turner  had  splendid  stands  of  Dahlias, 
of  which  Ovid,  noticed  last  week,  had  again  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate :  and  Messrs.  Downie,  Laixd,  <b  Laing  sent  a  fine  colleetum 
of  Palms,  DraMBDas,  out  PhloxaB,  Bioolor  and  o&er  Geraninms, 
&c.  Mr.  Jjtjt  Croydon,  likewise  oontribvted  a  collection.  From 
Messrs.  Diok  Badolyffe  &  Co.  came  an  eflbctive  display  of  Fern 
«a(M9  and  similar  adjoncts;  and  we  maf  add  here,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  floral  department,  tha^essrs.  Cnscnolo,  Kay, 
and.  Go.  exhibited  very  large  Onions  of  the  Tripoli  varieties. 

KOSB  ISSUING  FBOM  A.  BOSE. 
I  THOUGHT  thaenelosed  would  be  interesting  to  yon.    It  is 
^PjQiam.  Gziffith ;  the  dark  pari  in  the  stem,  was  whore  there 


'wai^a^bkxMifrjMMr  six  or  ei^t  weeks  ago.  The  stem,  as  yoa  will 
Me,  mmt^  oat  <^  the  oeaatr»  oi  the  flower,  and,  as  yon  will 
obeevpsy  pcocUwed  the  present  flow^.  There  were  small  leaves 
joai  aheie  Ui*  dark  pait>  the  smallest  next  above  the  dark 
pail^witb  aaoUier  like  it  with  three  leaflets,  one  red  like  a  Bose 
petmly  tke^  other  two  green;  another  leaf  was  all  green.  In. 
Jmam  LhftA  ibflewer  oa  BolgeBa,  whaoh  prodaeed  a  bud  from 


the  centre  of  it  that  oame  out  about  a  month  after  the  first, 
bnt  the  stem  from  the  centre  of  the  first  flower  was  only  about 
2  inches  long ;  the  seeond  flower  was  quite  perfect  as  a  Uoom, 
aa  was  also  the  first.-- Gxorqk  Lxb,  CUvedon. 

[Th^leaves  just  above  the  deck  pact  of  the  stem  were  very 
small,  pinnate,  and  two  or  three  of  the  leaflets  partiy  rose- 
coloused.  The  stem,  Boee,  and  leaves  represented  in  our  en- 
gravhig  issued  from  the  centre  of  another  Bose,  which  lum 
borne  where  the  letter  a  is  placed. — ^Ens.] 


THE  CABNATION  (DIANTHUS  CABTOPHYLLUE^w 

Thx  early  history  of  this  flower  is  shrouded  in  mystery; 
there  being  reaUy  no  authentic  record  extant  whereby  we  may 
be  enlightened  as  to  when  or  by  whom  the  improved  spedeg 
was  first  introduced  into  Britain.  While  one  recorder  credits 
Germany,  another  Italy,  as  being  its  native  country,  it  is  like- 
wise chronicled  that  Gerrard  received  it  firom  Polazid  in  1597. 

The  species  firom  which  the  present  improved  varieties  in 
cultivation  originated  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  England, 
where  it  has  been  found  a  habitant  of  rooks  and  old  ^aUs. 
Whatever  is  its  native  country  is  of  minor  importance,  suffi- 
cient that  we  know  that  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  f^om 
time  immemorial,  and  that  its  appreciable  qualities  have  not 
degenerated,  but  continue  yearly  to  improve.  In  early  timee, 
when  the  Carnation  had  comparatively  few  rivals  with  attrac- 
tions to  commend  them  to  share  the  sovereignty  of  the  garden, 
she  was  the  recognised  queen  of  summer  and  autumn,  her 
insignia  for  this  exalted  rank  being  the  brilliancy  and  diversity 
of  colour,  stately  habit  of  erowth,  handsome  symmetrical  form 
of  flower,  united  to  refreshing  sweetness  of  perfume.  But  of 
late  years  the  Carnation,  along  with  other  hardy  plants,  has  in 
a  measure  been  in  the  shady  side  of  popular  esteem,  and  we 
now  join  the  unanimous  voice  which  recalls  her  to  a  place  of 
honour  in  every  garden*  r»nf  8.8 

Clarification, — ^There  are  several  distinguishable  featureg 
which  separate  the  Carnation  into  groups,  by  which  we  have 
what  are  designated  Bizarres,  Flakes,  Piootees,  and  Selfs  or 
Cloves.  Bizarres  exhibit  in  their  white  petals,  irregular  stripes, 
and  spots  of  two  different  shades  of  colour.  Flakes  are  dia- 
tioguiahed  by  being  composed  of  two  colours — the  ground 
colour,  and  flakes  of  rose,  sculet,  or  purple.  Rcotees  are  de- 
termined by  having  a  margin  or  lacing  around  the  petals* 
Selfs  or  Cloves  have  cmly  one  colour,  either  white,  crimson, 
scarlet,  purple,  or  other  intermediate  shades.  Bach  division 
furnishes  endless  varieties,  which  are  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowixig: — Scarlet  flake,  pink  flake,  yellow  flake,  (fee.  The  same 
rule  is  applied  to  describe  Bizarres  and  Picotees,  but  applies 
to  the  laeing  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we 
have  the  much-valued  Tree  Carnation  in  grand  array.  These 
are  almost  exclusively  cultivated  In  pots,  and  will  be  treated 
of  separately. 

Propagation. — This  is  effected  by  layers  and  pipings  when 
the  object  is  to  multiply  approved  varieties,  and  by  seed  for 
procuring  new  sorts.  By  Layers  :  The  time  to  propagate  by 
this  means  is  just  when  the  early  flowers  have  expanded ;  and 
the  method  of  procedure  is  first  to  have  sifted  through  a  fine 
sieve  a  mixture  composed  of  river  sand  two  parts,  loam  one 
part,  and  leaf  mould  one  part.  With  this  form  a  little  mound 
around  each  plant  to  be  operated  upon;  slope  the  mound 
down  until  it  joins  the  base  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  layers 
conveniently  bend  and  lie  to  it  without  disjointing  them. 
When  completed,  proceed  further  by  taking  the  shoots  in- 
tended to  form  layers,  and  cuttixig  away  the  lower  leaves. 
Then  insert  the  knife  about  half  an  inch  below  the  third  joint, 
and  make  an  incision  into  the  centre  of  the  joint,  directing  the 
knife  up  the  centre  of  tiie  stem.  Cut  away  the  extreme  end 
of  the  tongue  thus  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  knife.  The 
layer  is  next  bent  down  to  the  ground  and  fixed  in  position  by 
means  of  a  hooked  peg,  being  careful  that  the  incision  is  left 
open  when  fixed,  when  all  the  layers  on  the  same  plant  have 
been  operated  upon,  finish  by  putting  a  covering  of  the  com- 
post over  tiiem,  and  water  weU  with  a-  pot  furmshed  with  a 
finely-perforated  rose.  Their  subsequent  demands  are  only  a 
watering  occasionally,  should  the  weather  prove  dry. 

The  afternoon  of  a  hot  day  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  per- 
form layering,  when  the  plants  are  rendered  less  or  more 
fiaocid  by  the  heat  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  therefore 
more  pliable  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  morning  when  they 
are  glutted  with  the  sap  accumulated  overnight.  By  the  end 
of  September  the  layers  ought  to  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  hm% 
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them  severed  from  the  mother  phmt.  Detach  them  by  outtiiig 
oloBe  to  the  part  where  they  are  layered,  retaining  as  mnoh  of 
the  soil  as  w&l  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  allot  each  a  pot  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  size  of  its  roots.  The  soil  for  this  purpose  shonld  be 
two  parts  rich  loam,  one  of  sharp  sand,  and  one  of  leaf  mould. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  in  coal  ashes,  and  supply 
water  enough  to  saturate  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Keep  the  sashes 
entirely  up  to  admit  air,  but  shade  gently  for  the  succeeding 
ten  days  in  strong  sunshine. 

The  commencement  of  November  is  quite  soon  enough  to 
afiFord  the  protection  of  glass,  and  this  only  in  sharp  frost. 
Continue  to  supply  unlimited  ventilation — ^unless  in  frost— day 
and  night  all  through  the  winter,  remembering  also  that  every 
blink  of  sun  is  acceptable,  causing  a  quiet  flow  of  sap  in  circu- 
lation, by  which  the  health  of  the  plants  is  improved.  Under 
this  winter  treatment  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  damping- 
ofiF,  or  mildew,  or  any  other  malady,  if  the  roots  have  made  a 
proper  move  before  frost  sets  in. 

Jnteeti. — When  Carnations  are  exposed  to  a  dosely-oon- 
fined  atmosphere,  it  invariably  follows  that  they  are  attacked 
by  green  fly.  The  first  appearance  of  these  should  be  the 
signal  to  effectually  destroy  them  by  a  smart  application  of 
tobacco  smoke,  or  by  syringing  overhead  for  a  few  days  together 
with  a  weak  ixifusion  of  tobacco  water.  There  are  other  safe 
expedients — ^namely,  pufi&ng  with  Pooley*s  tobacco  powder,  or 
even  dry  snuff.  Wireworm  at  the  roots  is  assuredly  the  most 
destructive  enemy  to  which  this  plant  is  subject,  liierefore  it 
should  be  the  cultivator's  careful  look-out  first  to  ascertain 
that  none  exist  in  the  compost  before  using  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  difficulty  to  get  loam  quite  dear  of  wireworm,  as  whole 
districts  are  often  infested ;  but  where  they  must  be  contended 
with,  an  effectual  cure  may  be  obtained  by  spreading  the  soil 
into  a  body  of  a  foot  deep  some  weeks  prior  to  using  it.  Into 
every  few  feet  of  surface  msert  a  piece  of  Carrot  or  Turnip,  and 
after  a  few  days,  so  that  the  worms  have  been  attracted  to  the 
feast,  look  over  the  traps,  and  treat  those  caught  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly "  warm  bath."  Continue  daily  to  give  the  creatures 
your  attention  until  the  entertainment  thus  provided  them  is 
wholly  forsaken,  when  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  last  has 
been  killed. 

Qeneral  Culture  out  ofDoor$. — That  the  Carnation  may  grow 
luxuriantly  it  must  bave  an  aspect  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
free  exposure  to  sunlight,  a  rich  and  perfectly-drained  bed, 
that  has  been  previously  enriched  with  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
and  the  soil  trenched  at  least  15  inches  deep.  The  bed  should 
contain  a  good  per-centage  of  rich  fresh  loam  taken  from  old 
pasture,  which  has  been  rotted  in  a  heap  and  frequently 
turned  before  being  mixed  with  the  bed.  The  ground  should 
be  trenched  in  the  autumn,  and  allowed  to  lie  rough  until 
early  the  following  March,  when  it  ought  to  be  forked  and 
levelled  down,  and  the  plants  put-in  in  rows,  1  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  14  inches  between  rows.  Should  severe  frost  set 
in  after  planting,  the  plants  must  be  protected  by  means  of 
hoops  extended  across  the  bed,  and  a  covering  of  mats  securely 
put  over  them.  When  the  flower-stems  have  advanced  in 
growth  a  bit,  have  them  all  secured  to  neatly-dressed  stakes, 
^ing  them  at  intervals  as  they  require,  to  prevent  the  wind 
breaking  them ;  and  should  the  weather  prove  dry  and  hot,  an 
occasional  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  aid  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  flowers.  Stir  the  surface  now  and  then, 
and  keep  the  ground  free  of  weeds. 

As  the  blossoms  approach  opening,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
number  of  the  more  double  kinds  show  a  tendency  to  rend 
their  calyx  by  being  too  severely  distended.  To  obviate  this 
it  is  necessary  to  tie  a  thread  of  matting  securely  around  the 
ealyx,  which  will  be  quite  hid  when  the  flower  expands,  and 
the  character  of  the  flower  preserved. 

Propagation  by  Pipings,— The  general  fault  and  reason  for 
failure  by  this  mode  is  the  season;  being  too  far  advanced 
before  the  pipings  are  put  in ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  propa- 
gating by  this  mode  can  be  turned  into  a  success  if  the  pipings 
are  put  into  gentle  heat  at  the  time  when  the  plant  shows  a 
disposition  to  grow,  instead  of  waiting  untU  the  usual  time  for 
layering.  In  preparing  the  pipings  they  ought  to  have  the  lower 
leaves  cleanly  out  away  close  to  the  stem,  and  the  shoot  cut 
across  below  the  second  or  third  joint ;  and  without  allowing 
them  to  flag  in  any  degree,  have  them  inserted  into  a  rather 
firmly-prepared  bed  of  sand  and  leaf  mould,  wiUi  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  sand  over  the  surface.  A  gentle  bottom  heat  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  bed  previously  watered,  but  the  superfluou&water 
drained  off.  The  house  or  frame  must  be  kept  both  close 
and  shaded,  and   moderately  moist  until  the  pipings   are 


rooted,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month. 

By  Seed. — Sow  the  seed  in  October  in  well-drained  pans  in» 
light  porous  soil,  and  place  in  greenhouse  temperature  over 
wmter;  put  the  seedlings  into  small  pots  when  they  hav» 
reached  a  size  making  them  capable  of  being  handled ;  repot,, 
if  necessary,  in  the  spring,  and  plant  out  at  the  latter  end  of 
April,  and  the  most  of  them  wiU  flower  before  September. 

Tree  Carnations. — These  are  best  multiplied  early  in  the 
spring,  when  they  root  with  speed,  and  with  few  failures.  The 
plants  should  be  potted  without  delay,  into  sizes  of  from  4  to 
6  indies  diameter,  according  to  the  extension  of  the  ball  of  soil 
adhering  to  them  when  taken  out  of  the  cutting-bed.  Allow 
them  generous  diet,  but  the  prevailing  material  in  the  compost 
must  be  fresh  fibry  loam ;  second  to  loam  in  importance  is  a 
suffidency  of  properly-reduced  cow  dung ;  drain  extra,  and  pot 
firmlv  without  ramming.  Bepot  as  soon  as  the  roots  net  the- 
extenor  of  the  ball,  repeating  the  same  again  and  again,  to 
whatever  size  of  pot  the  roots  require  to  contain  them.  Have 
no  thought  of  limiting  the  size  of  pot  to  induce  the  plant  to 
flower ;  flowers  will  come  by-and-by,  and  the  bigger  the  plant 
the  greater  the  success  both  in  size  of  blossoms  and  in  numbers. 

SELECTIONS  FBOM  THE  BEST  COLI.ECTXON8. 

Scarlet  BirarrM.— Admiral  Gnrzon  (Easoxn),  Coriolanus  (ICayV 
Dreadnought  (Daniels),  Duke  of  Wellington  doragg),  Lord  Derby 
^eap),  Oliver  GoldBmith  (Turner),  Splendid  (Mwrtin),  William 
Pitt  (Puxley). 

Crimson  BiMarres.—'BUck  Diamond  (Haines),  Eccentric  Jack 
(Wood),  a  magnificent  fiower  of  large  size,  finely  marked ;  Grace- 
less Tom  (Wood),  Hope  (Puzley),  pretty :  Lord  Baglan  (Bowers)^ 
fine;  Phidias  (Wood),  Rifleman  (Wood),  in  crimson  bizarres 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  marked;  The  Lamplighter,  another 
splendid  fiower,  by  the  same  raiser  as  Rifieman  (Wood). 

Pink  and  Purple  Biearres, — John  of  Oaunt  (May),  Master^ 
piece  (Sohofield),  Purity  (Wood),  Shakespeare  (Puxley). 

Purple  Flakes.— I>T.  Foster  (Foster),  Earl  Stamford  QBUiott)^ 
Florence  Nightingale  (Sealey),  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Taylor)^ 
True  Blue  (Taylor). 

Scarlet  JTaAtea.— Annihilator  (Jackson),  Christopher  Sly  (May)^ 
Illuminator  (Puxley),  first-rate;  Marshal  St.  Amaud  (Puzley), 
Mr.  Battersby  (Gibbons),  one  of  the  best;  William  Cowper 
(Wood),  a  dear  and  beautifuUy-marked  fiower. 

Bose  Flakes.  —  James  Merryweather  (Wood).  Lord  Belper 
(Turner),  Mr.  Martin  (Elkington),  Nymph  (Puxley),  Bosabelle 
(Schofield),  Bose  of  Castille  (Headly),  Samuel  Moreton  (Addis). 

Cloves. — Bride  (Hodges),  pure  wmte,  splendid  fiower,  robust 
grower;  Ghost  (Turner),  a  lovely  white;  Hindoo  (Turner),  deep> 
crimson,  extra;  Pioneer  (Turner),  salmon  and  scarlet;  Puxt>1& 
Prince,  extra ;  Scotch  Clove,  dark,  neat  habit ;  Napoleon  III.» 
brilliant  scarlet,  &o.;  Old  Crimson,  rich  maroon-crimson. — 
A.  Kebb.— (T^  Gardener.) 


THE  KENTISH  FRUIT  CROP  OF  1878. 

In  a  district  like  that  which  surrounds  Maidstone  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  fruit  season  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  a  good  crop  of  Hops,  for  although  the  money  value  of  the 
latter  may  be  larger,  the  community  benefit  more  by  the  former 
in  the  increased  labour  the  ingathering  involves,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  which  large  towns  and  remote  and  less  favoured 
districts  obtain  by  fruit  being  plentiful.  As  the  present  season 
has,  on  the  whole,  furnished  us  so  far  with  better  crops  than 
dther  of  the  last  two,  a  brief  allusion  to  the  causes  which  seem 
to  have  led  to  this  result  may  not  be  out  of  place,  especially 
as  the  spring  was  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  fruit  crop  in 
general. 

With  the  exception  of  Plums  and  Pears  most  fruits  seem  to  be 

Elentiful.  To  some  it  may  appear  strange  that  a  season  that 
as  proved  favourable  to  the  Apple  should  not  also  have  been  so 
to  the  Pear  and  Plum,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case.  These 
fruits  bloom  earlier  than  the  Apple  and  the  Plum  in  particular^ 
but  severe  weather  may  have  told  on  them  before  the  Apple 
was  far  enough  advanced  to  suffer ;  for  I  find  we  had  a  suc- 
cession of  frosty  nights  following  the  22nd  of  April,  with  occa- 
sional showers  of  snow,  hail,  and  rain,  also  ice  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  that  month. 
This,  followed  by  a  bright  sun  on  the  same  morning,  proved 
fatal  to  the  Pear  and  Plum  blossom,  likewise  doing  much 
damage  to  other  crops.  The  wonder  was  that  anything  escaped. 
Certainly  grass  and  other  herbage  suffered  as  well  as  the  fruit 
crop,  and  at  the  end  of  April  everything  might  be  pronounced 
late.  Matters  did  not  mend  much  in  May.  True,  there  were 
no  severe  frosts  like  that  on  April  26th,  nor  yet  se  disastroas 
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as  that  of  Maj  12th,  1872,  which  destroyed  GooseberrieB  even 
fit  to  gather ;  but  a  snocession  of  dnll  nngenial  days  with  slight 
frosts  in  places  cnlnunated  in  a  sharp  frost  on  the  14th,  which 
would  haye  been  more  serious  in  its  consequences  had  the 
morning  afterw^ds  not  been  dull.  As  it  was,  donbUess  it  did 
a  certain  amount  of  harm,  and  it  is  very  possible  Uie  scarcity 
of  Apples  in  certain  places  or  on  certain  trees  may  be  traced 
to  this  sonroe;  but  nngenial  weather  continued  throoghont 
the  whole  of  May  and  ap  to  June  20th,  when  by  degrees  it 
became  somewhat  warmer.  Up  to  that  date,  and  even  later, 
efverything  presented  a  backward  appearance.  Wheat  did  not 
fairly  come  into  ear  nntil  several  days  beyond  the  average  time, 
and  only  two  days  earlier  than  in  1860 ;  while  grass  and  other 
crops  were  almost  stationary  nntil  the  middle  of  Jane,  when 
rapid  growth  set  in  amongst  all  kinds  of  hardy  vegetation 
which  the  dryness  of  May  had  kept  back,  and  a  tolerably  good 
thoogh  late  hay  crop  was  the  result.  Most  of  the  small  fruits 
benefited  in  a  like  manner  by  the  change  of  temperature. 

Strawberries  looked  well  throughout,  thus  proving  that  if 
that  fruit  can  be  protected  from  frost  while  in  bloom  it  does 
not  require  so  much  sim  for  its  growth  as  other  fruits  ;  in  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Strawberry  is  better  suited  to  a  cool 
moist  climate  than  to  a  dry  warm  one,  and  possibly  will  exist 
farther  north  than  other  fruits.  This  season  has  been  one 
of  the  best  I  have  ever  known  for  Strawberries.  Gooseberries 
have  also  been  plentiful  and  good,  but  unusually  late,  some 
being  scarcely  ripe  in  the  first  week  of  August,  when  the  birds 
began  to  carry  them  away ;  the  crop  has  likewise  been  good. 
Bed  Currants  have  also  in  most  places  been  good,  and  the  foliage 
has  escaped  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  is  a  good  augury  for 
next  year.  In  some  places,  however,  failures  are  spoken  of. 
In  some  eases  Black  Currants  have  been  bad,  the  fruit  being 
covered  with  a  sort  of  brown  rust ;  it  was  also  small;  but  I 
believe  that  generally  a  full  average  crop  may  be  reported. 
Baspberries  have,  I  think,  been  better  in  some  previous  seasons, 
yet  the  crop  caimot  be  complained  of ;  only  the  quantity  grown 
round  here  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  fruits, 
although  equalling  that  of  Strawberries,  but  both  these  fruits 
reach  tiie  market  in  better  condition  when  grown  near  to  it, 
bence  their  paucity  around  Maidstone. 

We  now  come  to  the  larger  fruits ;  and  omitting  Cherries,  of 
which  I  can  only  speak  from  the  observations  made  by  others, 
and  which  are  very  conflicting,  I  need  only  say  that  if  1873 
has  not  been  a  Cherry  year  it  has  not  been  without  them,  the 
late  kinds  being  tolerably  plentiful,  and  I  believe  that  a  fair 
average  crop  of  Cobs  and  Filberts  may  be  reported ;  not  so 
heavy  as  in  1870,  but  on  the  whole  good.  As  to  this,  however, 
I  speak  with  some  diffidence,  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  them ;  but  there  is  only  one  opinion  about  the  crop  of 
Pears,  and  that  is,  it  is  all  but  a  total  failure,  both  early  and 
late  kinds  suffering  alike  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  so 
that  there  are  in  reality  vezy  few  Pears,  although  there  was  no 
lack  of  bloom,  and  that,  too,  of  a  promising  kind.  Plums  are 
also  a  thin  crop,  or  rather  irregular,  for  in  a  few  orchards  we 
hear  of  fair  and  even  good  crops,  and  in  others  there  are 
none  at  all.  In  our  own  case  we  had  too  many  last  year  to 
expect  much  this  season,  but  we  find  others  who  had  a  failure 
last  season  have  had  one  this  year  as  well.  The  same  remark 
holds  good  with  regard  to  Damsons,  there  being  a  few  in  some 
places,  a  good  etDp  lb  a  few  others,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
orchards  will  not  be  worth  looking  over.  In  fact.  Damsons 
seem  more  scarce  than  early  Plums,  both  being  irregular. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks  it  is  pleasing  to  have  to 
record  the  general  good  appearance  of  the  trees,  so  that  if  all 
go  well  there  may  be  hopes  for  another  year.  Reference  to 
this  matter  reminds  me  that  last  autumn,  or  rather  the  latter 
part  of  last  summer,  was  a  favourable  one  for  ripening  the 
bloom  buds,  which  I  cannot  but  think  has  helped  the  Apple 
and  the  other  fruits  which  survived  the  cold  nngenial  spring 
we  had,  for  a  well-developed  flower,  perfect  and  vigorous  in  all 
its  parts,  is  not  so  likely  to  succumb  to  a  moderate  frost  as  a 
wetUdy  imperfect  one  would  be. 

One  more  observation  may  be  here  made  with  regard  to  the 
fruit  crop,  and  that  is  the  increased  breadth  of  plantations  of 
Apples,  Plums,  Damsons,  and  small  fruits  to  be  found  every- 
where. Certainlv  new  plantations  of  these  fruits  are  more 
plentiful  than  those  of  Pears  and  Filberts.  No  doubt  the 
planters  have  duly  weighed  the  chances  of  a  fluctuating  market 
operating  in  their  favour  or  otherwise.  Damsons,  especially, 
have  been  very  extensively  planted  of  late  years,  and  would 
become  a  drug  were  it  not  for  the  increased  demand  for  fruit. 
How  far  the  foreign  producer  can  compete  with  the  home 


grower  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  Certainly  in  all  early  fruits  he 
has  the  advantage,  and  when  there  is  a  failure  supplies  will 
doubtless  be  sent  in  from  abroad  whenever  the  price  allows  a 
margin  of  profit. 

Another  circumstance  affecting  fruit  culture  at  the  present 
day  is  that  immense  quantities  are  now  boiled  down  for  jam, 
or  undergo  some  preparation  for  use.  The  jam  trade  has 
within  a  few  years  attained  a  position  never  dreamed  of  years 
ago,  when  that  article  was  considered  one  of  the  luxuries  which 
only  the  wealthy  could  indulge  in.  Now  it  is  sold  at  a  price 
less  than  half  that  of  butter,  with  which  it  successfully  com- 
petes.and  jam-preserving  houses  exist  in  most  fruit-growing, 
districts.  Ton  after  ton  of  jam  is  prepared,  and  a  neighbour 
of  mine  alone  supplied  several  tons  of  Strawberries  during  the 
past  season  for  this  purpose.  So  great  has  this  trade  become, 
that  small  fruits,  Plums,  and  Damsons,  are  not  likely  hereafter 
to  go  to  waste  for  want  of  buyers. — J.  Robson. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND   USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
OUR  GARDENS.— No.  9. 

MiNV  insects  of  the  Hymenopterous  order  are  very  puzzling 
to  the  naturalist  who  has  not  time  or  taste  to  dip  deeply  into 
entomological  lore ;  not  that  it  follows,  indeed,  that  he  would 
be  much  the  gainer,  for  our  nomenclature  at  present  seems 
inclined  to  go,  as  the  printers  say,  "  all  to  pie ;"  but  ignorance 
is  generally  confident,  and  the  man  who  knows  nothing  about 
distinctive  characters  calls  an  insect  a  bee,  a  wasp,  or  a  fly, 
without  being  troubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naturalist  knows  that  there 
are,  as  in  the  order  cited,  hosts  of  species  looking  exceedingly 
like  each  other,  yet  widely  separated  in  structure  and  habit. 
We  have  many  species  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  some  of  these 
are  not  at  the  first  or  second  glance  recognised,  while  other 
Hymenoptera,  and  even  some  Diptera,  resemble  these  insects 
superficially.  Gardeners  are,  I  find,  mostly  quite  awake  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  various  species  of  wild  bees  of  different 
sizes,  but  some  of  them  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  nume- 
rous wasps  besides  the  wasp  better  known  than  loved,  so  fre- 
quent a  visitant  in  ordinary  years,  and  whose  portrait  (in  print) 
has  certainly  been  drawn  with  too  deep  colours,  mischievous 
though  it  is.  We  have  bees  of  diverse  habit,  popularly  called, 
as  the  reader  is  aware.  Upholsterer-bees,  Carpenter-bees, 
Tunnel-makers,  &o. ;  and  thus  among  the  wasp  tribes  are  there 
many  species  which,  so  far  from  being  hurtful  or  annoying  to 
the  cultivator  of  flowers  or  fruit,  are  decidedly  of  service  to 
him. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  the  stinging  Hymenoptera 
will  very  seldom  use  their  weapons  from  wantonness ;  still,  in 
pursuing  investigations  among  those  species  of  insects  we  are 
not  sure  about,  it  is  needful  to  be  a  little  cautious.  "  0 !  here's 
a  curious  fly,"  said  a  friend  of  ours,  seizing  a  flower  hastily 
with  an  insect  resting  thereon,  said  insect  being  no  fly,  but  a 
bee,  and  taking  its  departure  abruptly  after  leaving  the  handler 
a  token  of  remembrance.  I  was  reminded  of  the  Irishman 
who,  in  some  tropical  country,  caught,  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight,  what  he  took  for  a  humming-bird,  in  reality,  however, 
a  stinging  insect,  and  his  next  remark  was,  "  Bless  me,  how 
hot  his  little  fut  is  !"  The  warmth  of  skin  caused  by  being 
stung,  however,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  swelling  which  is 
not  agreeable ;  the  application  of  an  alkali,  or  a  fomentation, 
so  as  to  dilute  the  virus,  being  usually  a  speedy  cure. 

The  Mason- wasps  visit  gardens,  not  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  honey,  though  they  have  a  penchant  for  that 
product,  especially  as  yielded  by  cultivated  flowers.  They 
also  seek  larvse,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  to  supply  their 
young  with  food,  since,  from  their  structure  and  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  forage 
for  themselves.  The  illustrious  Ray  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  observed,  or,  at  least,  the  first  who  recorded,  this 
peculiarity ;  and  the  worthy  naturalist  Rennie,  whose  rather 
crude  and  disconnected  observations  on  various  departments 
of  insect  life  have  been  so  freely  made  use  of  by  his  successors 
in  the  field,  enters  at  some  length  into  a  description  of  the 
economy  of  some  Mason- wasps  as  noticed  by  him  at  Lee  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Several  species  of  the  genus  Ammo- 
phila  are  common  enough  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
delighting  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  no  doubt  frequenting  similar 
ground  in  other  English  counties.  It  is  usual  to  spe^  of  the 
"  nests ''  made  by  these  insects,  though  possibly  the  designa- 
tion is  not  quite  appropriate,  as  in  each  burrow  or  excavation 
only  one  egg  is  deposited :  hence  the  insect  labours  on  day 
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after  day  until  her  stock  of  eggs  is  exhausted  or  her  strength 
fails,  and  she  hersdf  becomes,  perhaps,  the  prey  of  some 
larger  animal.  I  write  in  the  feminine,  as  it  is  only  the 
female  wasp  that  works  thus  for  the  next  year's  brood,  the 
male  insect  being  distinguished  for  no  good  quality  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and,  lU[e  other  idlers  of  the  insect  races,  it  enjoys 
but  a  short  life.  Both  sexes  are  rather  fly-like  than  wasp-like 
in  their  appearance,  the  abdomen  being  lanky  and  the  legs 
long  and  slim. 

The  boring  operation  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  jaws  of  the 
insect,  the  legs  not  having  sufficient  power  to  dig,  though  they 
aid  in  scratching  out  the  material  that  has  been  loosened.  In 
compact  sandy  soil  it  is  often  hard  work,  and  yet  such  ground 
suits  the  wasp's  purpose  better  than  that  where  the  sand  is  too 
loose  and  liable  to  fall  in.  B6aumur,  in  his  observations  upon 
this  or  an  allied  species,  ascertained  that  the  wasps  soften  the 
part  of  the  bank  on  which  they  are  engaged  by  letting  drop 
upon  it  some  fluid  from  the  mouth,  and  thus  render  the  stuff 
more  workable.  The  chamber  and  passage  having  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  walls  smoothed-off,  the  wasp  deposits  its  egg, 
and  then  darts  away  to  obtain  the  flrst  instalment  of  food. 
This  is  a  caterpillar,  most  usually  of  some  moth  or  saw-fly, 
though  Bennie  states  that  in  the  chambers  he  opened  he  found 
larv8B  without  visible  feet,  possibly  of  some  fly  or  beetle.  The 
first  deposit  having  been  made,  a  second  journey  must  be 
undertaken,  and  with  admirable  precaution  the  wasp  blocks 
the  door  of  the  cell  with  pebbles  or  fragments ;  it  may  be  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  captfve,  and  also  to  keep  out  in- 
truders, such  as  the  Guckoo-fly,  which  might  seek  a  rear- 
ing-place  for  its  own  progeny  in  an  abode  it  had  not  con- 
structed. Also  B4anmur  thinks  she  does  this  to  prevent  the 
heat  of  the  sun  hatching  her  egg  too  suddenly.  At  all  events, 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  hole  is  done  again  and  again 
until  the  needful  complement  of  larvaa  is  obtained — sometimes 
as  many  as  a  dozen,  occasion^y  only  half  that  number. 
These  unfortunate  individuals  are  immured  much  in  the 
fashion  of  human  wretches  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship  of  other 
days,  and  thus  '*  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  they  wait  in 
darkness  their  turn  to  be  eaten !  With  what  has  been  called 
''cruel  instinct"  the  wasp  almost  always  selects  larvro  that 
are  full  grown,  and  therefore  so  far  plumped-up  as  not  to  be 
likely  to  die  of  inanition.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  those 
particular  larvse,  as  they  are  full-fed,  it  might  seem  that  the 
horticulturist  was  not  much  advantaged  by  their  removal,  and 
yet  he  is,  in  another  aspect  of  it,  since  they  would  many  of 
them,  if  not  removed  by  the  wasp,  appear  as  moths  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  young  wasp-grub  or  larva  emerging  from  the 
eggshell  soon  begins  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  conve- 
niently-placed coil  of  larvffi,  and  being  duly  fattened  (unless 
some  sly  parasite  has  eaten  out  its  vitals,  wluch  does  occur 
now  and  then),  spins  a  cocoon,  and  by-and-by  comes  out  as  a 
Sand-wasp  in  its  turn. 

An  amusing  account  has  been  published  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  W.  Hewitt  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Hairy  Sand-wasp 
(Ammophila  viatica],  a  species  that  stores  up  spiders  and  not 
caterpillars.  Therefore  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  a  *'  friend  " 
to  the  gardener,  inasmuch  as  spiders,  with  very  slight  excep- 
tion, are  not  among  his  foes — indeed,  rather  helpful  to  him. 
In  livdiness  this  wasp  excels  its  relative,  for  we  are  told  that 
**  these  insects  seem  all  velocity  and  fire.  The  spiders  lie 
under  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  in  dens  under  the  dry  little 
clods.  Into  all  these  places  the  Sand-wasp  pops  his  head. 
He  bustles  along  here  and  there,  flirting  his  wings  and  his 
whole  body.  Ever  and  anon  he  crouches  dose  among  the 
little  clods,  as  a  tiger  would  crouch  for  his  prey.  He  seems  to 
be  listening  or  smelling  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  to  discover 
his  prey  by  every  sense  which  he  possesses.  When  he  finds 
the  spider  he  dispatches  him  in  a  moment,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  chest,  commences  dragging  him  off  backwards."  This 
narrative  has  a  tinge  of  the  imaginative,  yet  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  true  in  the  main.  Tripoxylon  figulus,  a  smaller 
wasp,  of  dark  hue,  and  clad  in  silky  down,  is  also  a  spider- 
hunter,  and  this  insect  has  been  seen  to  seize  with  singular 
dexterity  a  spider  that  was  resting  upon  a  web,  and  bear  it  off 
without  entangling  its  own  wings. 

Carpenter- wasps  there  are  also  of  the  genus  Tripoxylon, 
which  form  their  nests  in  the  stems  of  rosaceous  plants  (see 
figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4*) ;  they  may  be  detected  on  the  Bramble 
and  wild  or  cultivated  Boso.    Tripoxylon  (Odynerus)  alter- 

*  For  these  iUastratione,  and  that  of  the  hornet's  nest,  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Cassell's  edition  of  Fignler's  *'  Insect  World." 


natum  is  almost  sure  to  manifest  itself  by  the  round  hole  left 
at  the  end  of  the  stem  or  branch.  In  this  instance  we  have 
several  ceUs,  not  a  solitary  one,  and  for  each  small  grub  there 
is  due  provision  made  by  the  mother  insect.    As  flies  are 


Fig.  1. 
A  species  of  Tripoxylon. 


Fig.  2. 
Nest  of  Tripoxylon  in  the  stem  of  a  Bramble. 


Fig.  8. 
Larva  of  Tripoxylon. 


Fig.  4. 
Popa  of  Tripoxylon. 


selected,  especially  certain  of  those  that  are  troublesome  in 
the  orchard,  we  are  gainers  by  the  labours  of  this  wasp.  The 
nest,  or  series  of  cells,  is  so  planned  that  the  new  brood 
emerges  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in  which  the  eggs  were 
laid,  so  that  the  later-hatched  are  not  interfered  with  by  those 
that  are  more  forward.  Other  Carpenter-wasps  perforate  dry 
posts,  and,  under  an  arrangement  very  similar,  also  kill  and 
lay-up  flies. 

The  Hornet  (Vesper  Crabro)  is  regarded  with  terror  which 
is  almost  ludicrous,  and  the  statement  is  frequently  repeated 
that  **  three  hornets  can  kill  a  horse."  If  such  a  thing  could 
be  true,  it  is  certain  that  the  hornet  is  not  accustomed  to 
attack  the  equine  race,  nor  man,  unless  provoked  thereto ;  and, 
what  is  rather  comical,  people  sometimes  rush  off  in  a  fright 
from  a  supposed  hornet,  when,  in  reality,  the  object  they  see 
is  most  harmless,  belonging  to  the  Sphinx  family,  of  which 
some  members  have  a  close  resemblance  to  bees  and  hornets. 
Nearly  related  to  the  wasp,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined foes  of  that  insect,  though  it  will  not  disdain  to  touch 
ripe  fruit.  The  lesser  species,  agile,  and  provided  with  a  sting 
as  it  is,  has  no  chance  of  making  a  successful  resistance,  and 
is  cranched  up  by  the  hornet  much  as  a  lion  would  seize  a  kid 
—at  least,  not  precisely  so,  since  the  hornet  only  sucks  the 
juices  of  wasps,  and  casts  the  carcasses  away.  The  nest  of  the 
nomet  (fig,  6),  is  rarely  or  never  placed  beneath  the  ground, 


Fig.  6.— Hanging  Hornet's  nest. 

the  insect  preferring  to  resort  to  rotten  trees,  which  supply 
material  for  the  structure.  This  is  generally  coarse,  and 
swung  from  some  secure  point  of  suspension;  B^aumur  ex- 
hibits a  figure  of  one  looking  like  a  pear  in  shape,  with  a 
raised  dome.  That  our  information  about  the  habits  of  the 
hornet  is  but  scanty  is  quite  explainable  by  the  character  of 
the  insect,  which  does  not  invite  intimacy.    The  old  ladies  of 
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the  oommnnity  live  through  the  winter,  and  some  four  or  five 
in  concert  start  the  colony  of  the  next  season.  An  ordmary 
hornet's  nest  is  seldom  found  to  contain  more  than  about 
150  indiTidnals,  size  making  up  for  numbers. — J.  B.  S.  C. 

FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  16. 

LABDIZABALA  BITERNATA.— Bitkbiiati-lbavxd  LARDlzA.BAiJk. 

Of  deciduous  clihibers,  whether  hardy  or  half-hardy,  there 
is,  happily,  no  deficiency  in  our  gardens  ;  but  the  number  of 
evergreen  climbing  plants  hitherto  available  for  general  culti- 
vation is  so  limited,  that  when  we  have  named  the  common 
Ivy  we  have  exhausted  the  list.  To  this  valuable  climber, 
which,  although  possessing  few  claims  to  beauty,  is  deservedly 
esteemed  for  its  utility  in  covering  walls  and  concealing  other 
objects  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste,  the  Lardizabala  bitemata 
will  prove  a  formidable  rival;  for  it  appears  to  be  equally 
hardy,  produces  its  beautiful  dark  green  glossy  foliage  in 
great  abundance,  and  has,  moreover,  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  bearing  flowers  of  a  singularly  interesting  charac- 
ter, which  in  the  case  of  the  fertile  blossoms,  are  succeeded 
by  an  edible  fruit. 

It  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
growing  as  far  south  as 
Goncepcion,  whence  it 
was  sent  by  George 
Thomas  Davey,  Esq., of 
Valparaiso,  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

The  specific  term,  bi- 
temata, does  not  appear 
t6  be  very  happily 
chosen ;  for,  although 
some  of  the  leaves  are 
biternate,  they  are  more 
generally  simply  ter- 
iiate,  especially  in  the 
flowering  branches,  and 
occasionally  they  are 
tri-temate.  The  leaflets 
are  often  quite  entire  at 
the  edge,  but  sometimes 
spinosely- toothed,  of  a 
dark  green  colour  above, 
but  paler  and  veined  on 
the  under  surface. 

The  Lardizabala  bi- 
ternata  is  an  illustration 
of  the  dioecious  class  of 
plants;  it  is,  in  fact, 
both  dicecious  and  po- 
lygamous ;  for,  although 
the  flowers  of  the  plant 
represented  in  our  figure 
produce  stamens  only, 
those  of  the  fertile  plant  j 
which  has  not,  we  be* 
lieve,  been  yet  intro- 
duced to  this  country, 
yield  both  stamens  and 
pistils;  it  differs  also 
from  the  sterile  plant 
in  its  one-flowered  pe- 
duncles. These  solitary  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  many- 
seeded  berry,  which  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Peru  and  Chili. 
Hie  pulp  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  grateful  to  the  taste.  Its 
stems  yield  a  very  strong  fibre,  which  is  made  into  cordage. 

The  blossoms  of  the  male  plant  are  borne  in  drooping 
racemes,  hanging  from  the  axU  of  a  leaf,  the  peduncle  or 
flower-stalk  bearing  at  its  base  two  large  heart-shaped  bracts ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  occur  at  the  axil  of  the  leaf, 
even  where  there  is  no  flower-stalk.  The  calyx  is  formed  of 
six  fleshy  sepals,  arranged  in  two  series,  three  of  the  segments 
being  external  to  the  others  when  in  the  bud.  The  calyx  is 
the  most  highly-coloured  portion  of  the  flower,  the  petals 
being  comparatively  inconspicuous,  and  of  a  thin  membran- 
aceous mealy  texture.  The  six  stamens  are  united  by  their 
filaments  into  a  column  (monadelphous),  and  bear  six  oblong, 
incurved,  pointed,  two-celled  anthers,  which  open  at  the  back. 

With  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  it  may  be 
effeoted  both  by  cuttings  and  layers,  in  any  ordinary  soil.  It 
will  flourish  in  any  situation  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun, 


but  appears  to  prefer  shady  places ;  and  as  it  grows  rapidly, 
when  well  established  its  merits  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ivy  will, 
doubtless,  soon  be  universally  recognised. 

In  Peru,  where  it  occurs  as  well  as  in  Chili,  it  is  called  by 
the  Indians  Aguilboguil  and  Guilbogui ;  in  Chili,  its  native 
designation  is  Coquil-vochi.  Two  oiher  species  are  described 
by  botanists,  L.  tri-temata  and  L.  tri-foliata,  which  appear  to 
differ  from  the  L.  bitemata  in  not  producing  an  edible  froit. 

The  plants  of  the  order  LardizabalacesB,  although  few  in 
number,  are  all  of  interest ;  they  were  formerly  included  with 
the  MenispermaceaB  or  Cocculus  tribe,  to  which  the  narcotic 
berry  known  as  Cocculus  indicus  belongs,  but  are  now  classed 
apart,  their  many-seeded  berries  distinguishing  them  from  the 
plants  just  referred  to. 

The  order  Lardizdbalacea  commemorates  the  services  to 
Natural  History  of  Michael  Lardizala,  of  Uribe. — {Thompson's 
English  Flower  Garden,  Revised  by  the  Author). 


LardkabAla  bitemaU. 


FLOWER  SHOW  AT  ALTON    TOWERS. 
[  Fbw  places  in  the  county  of  Stafford  have  done  so  much  to 

cultivate  and  encourage 
a  practical  love  of  plants 
and  flowers  as  the  Alton 
Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  and  fewer  still 
whose  labours  have  been 
rewarded  by  so  great  a 
meed  of  genuine  success. 
Its  autumn  exhibition 
on  the  28th  ult.  was  cha- 
racterised by  all  the  ele- 
ments requisite  for  a  con- 
summation of  its  che- 
rished desires — an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of 
exhibits,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality 
thereof,  and  a  larger 
assemblage  of  those  de- 
sirous of  seeing  what 
scientific  knowledge  and 
industrious  patience 
could  achieve  than  could 
have  been  expected 
while  Jupiter  Pluvius 
dispenses  his  meteoro- 
logical favours  so  freely. 
Especially  prominent 
in  the  all-England  class 
was  the  fruit,  and,  as  is 
always  the  case  at  this 
Exhibition,  it  stood  far 
above  everything  else 
for  attractiveness.  There 
was  a  wealth  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat 
Grapes,  the  chief  prizes 
for  which  were  won  by 
Mr.  Silcock,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Shakerley,  Somer- 
f  ord  Park,  Cheshire ; 
while  the  Peaches  of  Mr. 
J.  Turner,  gardener  to 
Basil  Fitzherbert,  Esq. ; 
the  Nectarines  of  Mr. 
Bannerman,  gardener  to 
Lord  Bagot;  and  the  Pine  Apples  of  Mr.  MUes,  gardener  to 
Lord  Carington,  sorely  tempted  the  visitors.  FloraUy  the 
Dahlias  took  the  palm,  those  shown  by  Mr.  Pamter,  of  Small- 
wood,  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  J.  Sheldon,  Derby,  well  deserving  the 
first  prizes  awarded  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  respectively; 
though  relatively  the  Roses  were  scarcely  inferior,  the  thirty-six 
of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  the  twenty-four  of  MesSrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  and  the  twelve  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eyre^ 
Leek,  being  much  superior  to  the  collections  shown  by  tneir 
opponents.  The  plants  were  most  effectively  arranged  on  a 
pyramidal  circular  stage  in  the  centre  of  the  show-tent,  the  Itosea 
being  placed  round  the  base ;  the  collection  of  ten  exlubited  by 
Mr.T.Rabone,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  took 
the  premier  prize,  included  magnificent  specimens  of  Bougain- 
viUaa  glabra,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Caladium  ^icolor,  Cory^ha 
austraSs,  and  Peristeria  e&ta,  the  first-named  Orchid  being 
especially  weU-grown.  For  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Chitty,  Uttoxeter, 
took  the  first  pnze,  as  did  Mr.  Walker,  gardener  to  Capt.  Daw- 
son, Barrow  ffill,  for  (Geraniums,  Ferns,  and  Petumas. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  George  B.  TiUyard,  eardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  Brocklesby  Park,  Lincohishire ;   Mr.  Temple, 
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gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ajlesford,  Packington  Hall ;  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Earl  Howe,  Gopsall  Hall ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  nnrsery- 
man,  Warwick,  their  awards  giving  general  satisfaction.  Abont 
four  thousand  visitors  were  present,  from  Birmingham,  North- 
ampton, Derby,  Leicester,  Sheffield,  Bnrton,  and  the  Staff ord- 
flhire  Potteries.  

MESSRS.  BACKHOUSE  &  SON'S,  YOBK.— No.  2. 

In  resuming  my  notice  of  my  visit  I  feel  more  than  ever,  on 
reading  what  I  have  already  written,  how  very  inadequately 
I  have  described  my  impressions,  and  how  litUe  it  can  give 
people  an  idea  of  the  beanties  of  the  Alpine  Garden  ;  still  I 
may  do  something  in  noting  some  of  the  beauties  that  I  saw, 
08  there  ore,  I  believe,  many  who  value  these  flowers  and  would 
be  glad  to  introduce  them  into  their  gardens.  It  is  not  essential 
that  they  should  be  in  an  alpine  garden,  as  many  of  them  are 
suitable  for  herbaceous  borders.  Fragrance  is  not  wanting  in 
some  of  these  flowers ;  nor  are  curious  forms  wanting,  for 
suitable  places  have  been  made  for  hardy  Orchids.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  grand  Cypripedium  spectabile,  the  great  Ame- 
rican Lady'e-slipper,  with  stems  2  feet  high  and  showy  white 
flowers,  and  our  native  one  C.  Calceolus,  and  C.  pubescens, 
another  American  species.  Orchis  latifolia  Traxmsteineri  with 
brilliant  purple  flowers  was  also  to  be  seen,  and  Opuntia  Bafi- 
nesquiana  was  flourishing.  Seneoio  argenteus  is  well  known 
for  its  pretty  silvery  foliage ;  but  a  fine  orange-flowered  one, 
abrotamfolius,  was  also  very  conspieuous.  Of  course  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  Ferns  were  not  wanting,  and  many  which  we  ore 
in  the  habit  of  considering  as  only  fit  for  the  greenhouse  were 
here  flourishing  in  the  open  air.  I  shall  hope  to  give  a  list  of 
the  best  Alpines  I  know. 

But  deeply  interesting  as  the  Alpine  Garden  is  with  its  gems 
and  beauties  of  all  descriptions,  and  wonderful  as  is  the  col- 
lection of  alpine  plants  in  pots,  perhaps  the  most  unique  spot 
about  the  place  is  the  Fern  Valley,  in  which  ore  cultivated 
about  seventy  or  eighty  kinds  of  HymenophyUum,  Tricho- 
mones,  and  other  Filmy  Ferns.  I  do  not  know  the  ezaet 
measurement  of  this  charming  fernery,  but  I  believe  that 
120  tons  of  rough  sandstone  were  used  in  its  construotion. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  through  the  private  grounds,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  clear  to  everybody  who  knows  the  nature  of  this 
lovely  tribe,  and  who  can  appreciate  the  tender  care  with  which 
they  are  nurtured.  It  is  about  9  or  10  feet  deep,  and  narrow. 
The  roof  is  of  thick  glass  and  iron ;  and  the  fernery  is  in  two 
divisions,  one  for  those  belonging  to  tropicid  climates,  and  the 
other  for  hardier  species.  But  the  division  is  not  absolute. 
There  is  simply  a  stone  arch  without  any  door  to  it.  The  far 
end,  which  is  reserved  for  the  tropical  species,  is  heated  by  a 
warm  tank.  The  heated  air  rises  from  tiiis  and  reaches  the 
stone  arch ;  here  it  is  met  by  a  cool  current  from  the  other 
portion  of  the  house,  which  passes  underneath  the  heated 
current,  and  the  result  is  that  a  condensation  of  vapour  is  pro- 
duced, which  results  in  a  continued  dripping  and  a  most  beauti- 
ful deposition  of  the  finest  dew,  which  no  sprinkling  or  syring- 
ing with  a  rose  however  fine  could  effect,  and  the  plants  Uve  in 
the  very  atmosphere  most  suited  to  them.  Here  were  flourish- 
ing in  the  greatest  luxuriance  firom  ninety  to  a  hundred  species 
of  Trichomanes,  HymenophyUum,  <fec.  Here,  for  instance,  one 
sees  a  lovely  mass  of  the  beautiful  H.  tunbridgense,  and  there 
another  of  Trichomanes  radicans,  oneof  the  lovely  native  species, 
which  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  their  native  habitats.  Amongst 
the  more  beautiful  and  curious  of  the  Hymenophyllums  were 
scabrum,  with  fronds  10  or  12  inohes  long  and  Tery  finely 
divided ;  pulcherrimum,  well  deserving  its  name ;  demissun, 
with  bipinnate  fronds,  very  finely  divided ;  caudioulatum,  with 
broad  fronds,  with  the  ends  lengthened-out  into  fish-like  points, 
like  some  of  the  native  Ferns ;  dilatatum,  with  broad  bright 
green  fronds  ;  cruentum,  most  beautiful— so  beautifully  trans- 
parent are  the  fronds  of  this  species,  that  I  could  see  to  read 
the  smallest  newspaper  print  through  it !— fusiforme,  a  native 
of  Chili,  which  Mr.  Backhouse  thinks  one  of  the  finest  yet  ad- 
vertised. Then  amongst  the  Trichomanes  were,  besides  radi- 
eans,  the  very  curious  reniforme  with  its  large  kidney-shaped 
fronds  of  a  bright  green  colour,  the  sori  stan£ng  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  firond,  giving  it  a  remarkable  and  handsome  appear- 
ance ;  Luschnatianum,  a  dark  green  climbing  speoies  with 
sessile  fronds  ;  and  probably  nowhere  can  the  speaes  be  seen 
in  such  perfection  as  here,  for,  while  rejoicing  in  moisture,  it 
does  not  like  syringing;  olatum,  very  handsome,  the  fronds 
growing  from  9  to  10  inches  high ;  anoeps,  very  large  and  fine ; 
membranaoeum,  a  dwarf  climbing  species  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  very  handsome. 


But  I  must  stop,  for  what  is  the  use  of  adding  a  number  of 
names,  which  will  only  be  travesting  some  first-rate  catalogue  ? 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  had  no  conception  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  these  plants  when  grown  in  the  state  of  perfection  here 
seen,  and  that  a  more  pleasing  sight  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  Fern-lover  to  have  his  or  her  eyes  gratified  with ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  it  is  in  very  deed  die 
cretd  notanda.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  genius  loci  f  Those 
who  know  aught  of  James  Backhouse  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  science  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  good  gardener.  He,  with  his 
late  father,  were  amongst  the  favoured  few  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  grand  solar  eclipse  of  1851  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Fille  Fjeld  in  Norway ;  and  in  a 
short  paper  he  has  recorded  his  feelings  on  the  occasion,  while 
in  his  dunng-room  hangs  a  strange  weird-looking  picture,  in 
which  he  has  placed  on  canvas  his  record  of  a  sight  which  so 
few  can  witness.  Need  I  say  that  he  loves  his  plants  ?  What 
stories  I  might  tell  of  his  clever  tracking  of  rare  native  plants, 
and  of  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  his  perseverance  crowned  with 
success  I  But  he  has  other  and  higher  qualities  than  these, 
and  pleasant  was  the  interview  we  had  on  greater  matters. 
Gentie  and  loving  as  he  is,  he  is  well  fitted  to  preside  over 
scenes  such  as  I  have  faintiy  attempted  to  portray,  where 
some  of  the  loveliest  plants,  minute  though  many  of  them  be, 
experience  his  tender  care — ^plants  which  show  that  not  merely 
the  grandest  but  the  smallest  of  Nature's  productions  have 
been  perfected  by  the  same  Almighty  Hand.  Meetings  such 
as  these  are  helpful  to  all  who  want  rightly  to  fight  the  battie 
of  life,  and  who  would  desire  to  cherish  friendship  on  its 
highest  and  worthiest  ground.  And  so  farewell,  good  friend ! 
Long  may  you  preside  over  spots  so  congenial  to  you,  and  may 
your  efforts  be  crowned  now  and  ever  with  success. — D.,  VeaU 


PBBSEBVING  GBASSES,  FEBNS,  AND  FL0WEB8. 

GBA.S8E8  should  be  gathered  early  in  July,  if  we  deeire  them 
to  retain  their  bright  hues  without  the  aid  of  art.  Gathered 
then,  tied  up  in  large  bunches,  and  hung  away  in  a  dark  closet, 
they  come  forth  at  our  bidding,  fresh  and  green  as  when 
plucked.  Now,  by  brooksides  or  in  shady  places,  we  can  find 
graceful  Grasses,  which  will  prove  additions  to  our  winter 
bouquets,  but  they  will  lose  their  colouring,  and  require  a  dip 
into  **  Judson's  green  dye."  Dye  them  again,  and  they  will 
last  for  years.  Wild  Oats,  Feather  Grass,  and  all  their  various 
species  are  very  ornamental  in  winter,  and  mingled  with  the 
Everlasting  Flowers — ^Acroclinium,  Xeranthemum,  and  the 
white,  yellow,  and  crimson  Helichrysums — they  vie  with  their 
more  perishable  sisters,  whose  glories  are  on  the  wane.  We 
have  just  arranged  two  small  vases  for  the  coming  winter.  The 
brilliant  pink  and  white  Acrocliniums  add  much  to  their  beauty. 
The  white  Helichrysums  can  be  dyed  a  brilliant  purple  or 
scarlet  with  Judson's  dyes,  and  exquisite  bouquets  can  easily 
be  manufactured.  These  *<  everlasting  '*  flowers  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  the  outer  leaves  open.  Tie  them  up  in 
bundles  as  you  pick  them,  and  hang  them  up,  flowers  down- 
wards, to  dry.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  stems  are  straight  and 
more  easily  used.  They  can  be  hung  to  dry  in  one's  chamber,  not 
requiring  a  darkened  place.  Most  of  these  flowers  are  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  upon  the  bushes,  and  -their  beauty  is 
spoiled.  As  they  become  dusty  under  the  frequent  sweepings 
of  carpets,  we  dip  them  in  cold  water;  their  petals  close 
entirely.  We  dip  the  Grasses  also,  to  cleanse  them,  else  they 
will  acquire  a  dingy  hue. 

Many  persons  like  crystallised  Grasses.  These  are  easily 
made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  alum  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water, 
suspending  the  Ghrasses  just  over  the  steam— not  to  touch  the 
water — and  as  it  cools,  the  crystals  gather.  Grasses  need  not 
be  dried  before  they  are  crystallised.  A  few  of  them  mingled 
with  the  green  Grasses  and  brilliant-hned  flowers  light  up  well. 

Ferns  are  much  sought  after  for  floral  decorations.  Their 
feathery  plumes,  pinnated  leaves,  and  graceful  forms  are  very 
beautiful.  They  differ  from  the  Grasses,  for  those  gathered 
late  in  the  autumn  retain  their  colours  better  than  ti^e  fresh 
Ferns  of  June.  The  sap  has  hardened  in  their  leaves.  We 
have  gathered  them  late  in  November,  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  snow,  and  they  have  kept  green  all  winter.  The 
running  Fern  is  a  lovely  deooration  for  walls  and  pictures.  Its 
flowers  add  much  to  its  grace  and  beauty,  but  it  fades  quickly, 
and  by  Christmas  but  a  faint  green  remains.  Dip  them  in 
Judson's  dye  (following  the  directions  given  on  the  bottle 
for  dyeing  ribbons),  and  you  will  keep  their  lovely  colour. 
After  they  have  been  thoroughly  pressed  in  heavy  books,  then 
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dye  them,  spread  on  paper  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  then  press 
again.  Thns  treated,  tiiey  wiU  last  for  years.  Maidenhair, 
the  most  graoefnl  of  our  Ferns,  soon  loses  its  oolonr;  bnt 
dyed,  it  is  an  addition  to  every  colleotion  of  Gh-asses  or  Ferns. 

Parsley  Fern  is  very  beantiiol ;  its  soft,  feathery  leaves  are 
always  sought  after.  These,  if  gathered  late  in  the  antomn, 
will  retain  their  eolonr  much  better.  The  Male  Fern,  with  its 
stiff  stems,  if  well  pressed,  looks  beantifnl.  We  mingle  it  with 
the  many-coloured  leaves  of  antomn,  or  we  pin  it  to  the  wall 
paper,  aronnd  pictures,  or  over  lace  or  mnslin  onrtains,  and  its 
effects  are  charming. 

The  branches  of  the  Sumach,  gathered  soon  after  the  frost 
has  appeared,  or  even  before,  press  perfectly,  and  keep  their 
oolours  finely.  If  varnished  with  map  varnish  they  never  fade. 
Branches  of  this  tree  interspersed  with  the  Ferns  are  very 
ornamental.  We  have  made  exceedingly  pretty  crosses  from 
its  leaves,  sewing  each  one  separately  over  the  other  on  a 
pasteboard  cross.  Anchors  and  stars  can  also  be  made  of  its 
lance-shaped  leaves.  Thus  suspended  over  engravings  or 
curtains,  they  are  very  omamentai,  and  are  easily  dusted — an 
essential  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  housewife. 

Bunches  of  dyed  Mosses  are  to  be  purchased  of  all  seedsmen 
-  in  the  cities ;  we  dwellers  in  villages  caimot  avail  ourselves  of 
them  if  we  would ;  but  we  can  make  them  even  prettier  than 
those  exposed  for  sale.  Gather  the  Mosses,  pick  out  all  the 
dSbris,  cleanse  f^om  dirt,  and  dry  in  the  sun ;  then  dip  into 
Judson's  dye,  spread  on  papers  to  dry  by  fire  or  sunlight. 
We  gathered  last  year  a  very  finely-fibred  Moss,  dyed  it  a  lovely 
green,  and  saved  some  of  the  original  colour  to  mingle  its 
brown  hues  with  it.  Then  we  took  the  '*  hoops  "  from  an  old 
skirt,  tied  them  together,  and  on  the  circlet  tied  wreaths, 
which  fity  friends  said  "surpassed  those  displayed  at  the 
shops.''—  {Farmer,) 

BEPOTTING  OROHARD-HOUSE  TREES. 
I  OBSEBVE  that  Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  a  most  successful  cul- 
tivator, says  (page  180)  that  he  repots  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
off.  I  wiiii  he  would  state  how  far  he  disturbs  the  roots  in 
repotting.  Where  a  larger  shift  is  required,  the  earlier  a  plant 
is  shifted  the  better ;  but  most  of  your  readers  will  understand 
repotting  to  mean  the  operation  as  described  in  Bivers's  book, 
which  ,4f  carried  out  to  the  extent  recommended  by  him,  would 
probably  injure  the  plant  permanently,  if  not  loll  it.  Such 
mutilation  of  roots  and  removal  of  soil  seem  safe  only  when 
the  plants  are  preparing  for  rest.  Of  course,  much  may  be 
done  by  syringing  and  shading. — G.  S. 


PYRAMID  AND  BUSH  FRUIT  TREES. 
Thb  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  alike,  in  these  forms  in 
the  past  two  seasons  as  well  as  the  present  year,  have  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  which  I,  and  no  doubt  others, 
had  formed  in  consequence  of  former  years'  experience.  Lately 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  prolific  in  anything  but 
wood.  Those  trees  which  I  have  seen  have  made  more  wood 
in  the  last  three  seasons  than  I  have  before  noticed  in  double 
the  time.  Even  with  summer  pruning  or  pinching  it  has  been 
hard  work  to  keep  the  strong  growths  in  check.  No  sooner 
are  the  shoots  stopped  than  they  start  again  with  redoubled 
vigour.  Reports  which  we  have  from  various  parts  tell  no 
better  tale.  Nature,  as  it  seems,  in  the  matter  of  fruit  trees  is 
given  up  to  growth,  and  when  we  look  at  this  state  of  things 
how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise?  Let  us  go  back  a 
little.  Were  not  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  hot  dry  seasons,  the 
climax  being  reached  in  1870,  when  the  crop  of  frtiit  was  re- 
markable, especially  in  the  case  of  trees  grown  in  the  forms 
now  under  notice  7  The  whole  tendency  of  tilose  seasons  was 
to  induce  fruitfulness ;  and  did  we  not  lUlow  the  trees  to  bear 
so  fully  and  so  well  in  1870,  that  the  effects  are  not  yet  effaced 
from  them  in  1873  ?  I  particularly  noticed  in  1870  that  the 
trees  had  little  beyond  fruit-bearing  shoots  or  spurs,  and  had 
so  few  spurs  to  develope  into  fruit-buds  another  year  as  to  give 
but  faint  hopes  of  continued  fruitfulness.  The  spurs,  from 
the  heat  and  dryness  of  former  seasons,  had  become  fruit-buds, 
and  the  result  was  their  extinction  on  blossoming.  A  tree 
which  bears  a  heavy  crop  one  year  gives  but  a  small  one  or 
none  at  all  the  next.  It  is  considered  due  to  the  heavy  crop, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  rather  the  consequence  of  the 
majority  of  the  spurs  in  the  previous  year  forming  fruit-buds. 
Were  we  to  thin  the  fruit  we  should  have  it  finer,  but  after  we 
have  allowed  the  blossom  to  expand,  and  the  fruit  to  set,  what 


good  is  the  thinning  as  regards  next  year's  fruiting  7  It  may 
at  first  thought  appear  to  be  of  but  small  utility.  The  tree> 
has  no  spurs,  or  but  few,  to  mature  as  fruit-buds ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  in  every  spur  from  which  we  remove  the  fruit  we  set 
free  the  means  of  forming  spurs  which,  if  they  dp  not  turn  inte> 
fruit-buds  the  season  in  which  they  are  called  into  existence, 
they  will  not  if  fruit  be  allowed  to  be  borne  thereon,  and* 
these  in  the  next  or  some  future  season  will  produce  blossom 
and  fruit.  By  allowing  a  tree  to  bear  as  much  as  it  will  we  cut- 
off its  means  of  forming  spurs  not  only  for  the  next  but  iJso 
future  years'  bearing,  but  by  judicious  and  continued  thinnings 
of  the  fruit,  never  allowing  the  tree  to  overbear  itself,  we  pro- 
vide for  a  number  of  spurs  being  formed  in  each  season,  and  it 
is  on  those  we  have  to  depend  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree 
from  year  to  year. 

The  past  two  springs  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  blos- 
soming and  setting  of  fruit  trees,  but  though  this  in  itself  is. 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  indifferent  out-door  fruit  crops, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  easy  to  explain  that  whilst  our 
bush  and  pyramid  trees  are  unfruitful,  the  standard  trees  are^ 
bearing  good  crops.  This  applies,  however,  to  standards  ot 
some  age.  How  is  it  that  the  more  aged  of  the  standard  trees  . 
are  bearing,  whilst  those  that  are  young  are  on  a  par  with  the 
pyramids  and  bushes,  not  having  borne  fruit  in  the  two  last 
seasons?  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  these  years  have  been 
exceptional ;  they  have  been  seasons  conducive  to  growth,  and 
when  such  occur  our  prospect  of  fruit  is  not  great,  for  no- 
matter  how  often  and  well  we  may  pinch  or  stop,  the  trees 
seem  bent  on  growth,  and  sunmier  pruning  will  not  check  it, 
and  induce  the  formation  of  fruit-buds ;  or  if  they  do  form,  they 
are  not  well  developed,  so  that  the  blossoms  do  not  set.  It  is 
known  that  with  strong  wood,  though  the  trees  may  produca 
blossoms,  these  do  not  set,  or  drop  off  at  an  early  stage.  All 
kinds  of  reasons  are  given  for  the  trees  not  bearing,  but  I  find 
that  when  Nature  smiles  we  have  fruit  abundantly,  when  she> 
frowns  man's  art  is  useless  to  stay  her  ways. 

It  has  been  contended  that  working  on  dwarf  stocks  also- 
dwarfs  the  graft  or  scion,  and  conduces  to  early  fruitfulness^ 
In  some  instances  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  trees  on 
dwarf  stocks  are  prolific  of  fruit  at  an  early  stage  or  age ;  but 
whether  we  use  a  free  or  a  dwarfing  stock,  the  effect  is  to  give 
to  the  trees  a  proIifica<^,  which  in  some  kinds  soon  ceases,, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  permanent.  Every  tree  placed  on  a 
foreign  stock  is  temporarily  more  prolific,  and  because  we  have 
fruit  at  an  early  age  we  are  apt  to  attribute  the  result  to  the 
working  on  a  dwarfing  stock.  This,  however,  coupled  with  the- 
frequent  transplanting  to  which  young  fruit  trees  are  subjected,, 
though  it  contributes  to  early  fruiting,  is  not  permanent  in 
some,  and,  I  may  safely  say,  a  majority  of  kinds.  They  soon 
overcome  the  influence  of  the  stock  and  the  early  transplant- 
ings,  and  are  given  up  to  growth  or  to  fruitfulness  just  as 
Nature  dictates. 

I  have  made  these  observations  apart  from  root-pruning  or. 
biennial  or  triennial  lifting.  I  believe  the  fertility  of  the  trees 
to  be  dependent  more  on  that  than  on  any  influence  of  the 
stock  on  the  graft.  Root-pruning  or  lifting  tends  to  check: 
growth  and  to  age  the  tree,  and  so  does  grafting  or  budding, 
but  the  effect  in  either  case  is,  as  I  have  observed,  but  tem- 
porary ;  yet  as  we  cannot  always  be  grafting,  if  we  mean  our 
trees  to  continue  bearing  we  must  have  recourse  to  root- 
pruning  and  lifting  if  we  wish  to  keep  them  fruitful  and  of 
a  reasonable  size.  After  all,  then,  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  trees  on  a  free  and  those  on  a  dwarf  stock, 
the  ultimate  result  is  in  what  we  make  the  trees  by  the  cnlture^ 
pursued.  Root-prune  or  lift  a  standard  tree  every  alternate* 
year,  and  we  find  it  fruts  as  well  and  as  regularly  as  the  same 
kinds  on  a  dwarfing  stock,  as  a  bush  or  pyramid.  Take  Lord 
Suffield  Apple  as  an  example.  It  bears  early  and  regularly 
whether  it  is  on  the  dwarf  stock  in  the  pyramid  or  bush  form, 
or  on  the  free  stock  as  a  standard.  On  either  it  is  prolific — 
a  regular  bearer.  It  needs  no  lifting  nor  root-pruning  on 
either  stock  or  in  either  form.  But  tins  is  a  solitaxy  instance^ 
Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthomden,  and  others  could  bo  named  in 
proof  of  the  early  and  constant  fruiting  not  being  due  to  th& 
influence  of  the  stock.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  variety.  Another 
example,  but  to  the  contrary,  may  be  found  in  the  Blenheim 
Orange  or  Pippin.  What  is  the  good  of  the  dwarf  stock  to  it  ?" 
The  tree  will  not  bear  on  it  unless  the  roots  are  hacked  every 
second  or  third  autumn,  but  grow  it  does,  and  it  refuses  to 
fruit  until  it  has  a  head  quite  as  large  as  the  standard  on  the- 
free  stock.  Sununer-pruning  does  not  mend  matters.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  attain  some  goodly  proportions  er& 
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ii  Kodoeetf  fniit  of  note.  Boot-pnmiiig  will  afford  as  trait  on 
eittiar  Btook  whilst  ths  tree  is  yoong.  Why,  then,  attribute  an 
\  to  the  steok  whioh  it  does  not  possessr-^-G.  Abbmi, 


SsoNas*  IN  Pots.— I  agree  with,  the  writer  (paga  175)  that 
stones  are  benefioial,  and  impede  the  soddemng  to  whioh  fine 
soil  not  filled  with  roots  is  sohject.  Bat  I  think  pieoes  of 
broken  briok  are  better  still,  beoaase  their  poroas  nature  gives 
more  hold  to  the  roots,  and  they  also  act  as  a  reserroir  of 
moistnrei— G^  S* 

NOTES  AND  OliBANINOS. 

Iir  addition  ta  the  exhibitors  mentioned  last  week,  Messn. 
Piek  Badolyffe,  &  Co.,  of  High  Holbom,  London,  obtained  a 
medal  of  merit  at  the  TnMna.  UinruMUit  ExBZBmoH  for  seeds 
aad  hortienltnral  tools* 

A  HAHDSOHE  Bpedmen  of  the  Cimbbbwell  Bx&tm 

gTanessa  Antiopa),  was  caught  in  the  grounds  of  J.  8.  Oxley, 
sq.,  on  August  28th,  by  Mr.  G*.  Hodder,  gardener,  Spring 
Well,01apham  Common. 

WOBS  FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Tbb  weather  still  oontmues  UmmnkHB  to  the  growth  of  the 
autumn  crops,  the  whole  of  whioh,  when,  necessary,  should  now 
be  kept  well  earthed^up*  Young  weeds  will  now  be  rwiLiriTig 
their  appeanuioe  in  abundance  ^fliere  seeds  have  been  allowea 
to  rjpen  and  fall  daring  the  summer.  The  whole  of  the  garden, 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  should  be  gone  over  and  scuffled 
with  a  Dutch  hoe  on  a  fine  warm  day,  so  that  the  young  seed- 
linffs  may  die.  Prepare  ground  for  the  main  sprmg  crop  of 
Cabbage ;  it  should  be  highly  enriched  with  manure,  as  the 
plants  will  remain  in  the  ground  sixteen  or  eighteen  months. 
A  quarter  on  which  OnioBB  have  been  grown  is  very  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Prisk-ont  the  young  OauHfiower  plants  as 
soon  as  they  are  suffieiently  large  te  fix  in  the  ground.  Some 
may  be  pricked  into  a  sheltered  border  and  some  into  frames. 
The  Cucmmbsi'  plants  in  the  forcing  house  must  now  be  care- 
folly  attended  to ;  every  means  must  be  used  to  keep  them  free 
from  Insects  and  in  a  healthy  vigorous  state.  When  the  plants 
get  firmly  rooted  give  them  a  little  manure  water  every  al- 
ternate tmie  with  dear  water.  Prick  some  of  the  Cabbage 
varieties  of  Lettuce  into  a  frame  to  come-in  for  winter  use ;  also 
continue  to  plant-out  strong  ^antsof  the  Brown  Cos  for  autumn 
use.  PaU-up  those  Onimu  that  luMre  done  mx>wing,  and  house 
tiiem  in  a  dry  state.  They  should  be  sorted  before  being  laid 
away  in  the  lm»i.eeUar»  and  the  thiok-neeked  ones  used  first. 
Thin  the  plants  of  Spinaoh  to  about  9  inches  apart.  If  obliged 
to  step  in  among  them,  loosen-up  the  soil  after  the  thinning  is 
completed.  Take  the  opportunity  of  thinning  the  Turnips  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  a  rough  leaf  or  two.  Should  slugs 
attack  them,  which  Is  not  unfrequently  the  case  at  this  season, 
sprinkle  two  or  three  times  a-week,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
with  soot  or  lime. 

wtam  oiBDiw. 

Peaches  and  Neotaiines  should  be  looked  over  every  day  and 
tiie  fruit  gatheved before  it  is  dead  ripe;  if  phtted  on  shelves  in 
the  froitproom  with  soft  tissoe  or  silk  paper  underneath  them, 
the  flavour  will  be  better  than  if  allowed  to  hang  too  long  on  the 
trees.  Aft^  gathering  what  fruit  is  ripe,  the  trees  may  be 
eprinkled  with  dean  water  in  tiie  afternoon  of  a  fine  day,  but 
unless  in  extreme  oases  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  water  now 
any  more  at  the  roots,  as  the  sooner  the  growing  tendency  can 
be  stopped  and  the  matoiing  process  completed  the  better.  If 
the  heavy  autumn  rains,  which  we  may  exmot  before  long,  could 
be  thrown  off  the  borders  by  tiles  pudcQed  with  day,  or  bv 
bearding,  dso.,  we  should  sailer  less  from  severe  winters  than  if 
tiie  borders,  aUowed  to  get  dry  in  July  and  August,  have  been 
deluged  with  rain  at  the  end  of  September  and  in  October, 
Unless  the  borders  are  particularly  weU  drained,  a  second  growth 
will  take  place,  the  vessels  of  the  wood  wiU  be  charged  with  a 
superabundance  of  watery  fluid,  and  if  a  severe  winter  ensues, 
black  and  brown-spotted,  cankered,  gummy,  and  dead  wood  in 
the  spring  will  be  the  consequence.  Some  Apricot  trees  are 
havinp  their  leaves  slightiy  dotted  with  mildew,  but  instead  of 
watermg  at  the  roots  tiie  leaves  might  be  syringed  with  sulphur 
and  vTater. 


O8cna«io]|.lsyMr0wfaioh  are  rooted  may  now  be  potted.  Pinks 
rtiould  also  be<bedded-out  when  well  rooted.  Keep  Chrysanthe- 
mums neatly  tied-up,  and,  at  aU  times  prevent  their  rooting 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  China  Boses  may  now  be  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings  with  facility.  Gather  ripe  seeds,  and  ^ill- 
nn  those  plants  in  the  borders  which  have  done  flowering,  and 
£l7^?  aosd  is  not  required.  The  lawn,  whioh  has  lately  been 
but  little  tnmble,  will  now  require  to  be  nequently  mown.  Turf 


mtf  now  be  laid  down.    Keep  Dahlias  seoxurely  tied  to  strong 

OBXXNHOUSa  AND  COVSXBVi.TOBT. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  October  there  will  he  a  good 
deal  of  potting  for  furnishing  gaieties  for  the  conservatory. 
Tropnolum  tricolorum  and  others  should  now  be  potted  to  come 
in  In  April.  LOium  lonmflorum  and  eximium,  the  latter  only 
a  slight  variety  of  the  other,  to  flower  early  in  June  should  now 
be  potted ;  also  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Lilium  Umoif olium,  to 
flower  next  Julv,  should  now  be  in  pots*,  but  October  is  tone 
enough  to  pot  all  these  if  they  ave  not  wanted  before  their  usual 
time.  By  way  of  experiment  all  these  and  others  should  be 
kept  baok  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  hsfve  fine  flowers.  The 
sprinff-flowering  Cyclamens  are  very  desirable  plants.  They 
snould  now  be  potted,  and  in  the  summer  be  gradually  allowea 
to  get  dry,  in  order  to  be  stored  away  for  the  winter.  Plants  of 
this  genus  should  always  be  marked  with  their  names,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be  confused ;  and  as  some  of  them  are  at  rest  while 
the  others  are  in  full  growth,  it  may  happen  that  they  might 
receive  wrong  treatment.  The  earliest  crop  of  Hyadntns,  Naci- 
cissus,  Tulips,  &c.,  should  now  be  making  root  freely  in  the  new 
pots,  and  very  soon  the  whole  host  of  Indaoeo  must  be  looked 
over  and  arranged  for  potting  There  are  few  iu  this  order  that 
will  do  for  forcing,  but  oy  potting  some  of  them  early  in  Septem- 
ber, others  late  m  the  autumn,  their  flowering  season  may  be 
prolonged,  and  so  with  Oxalis  versicolor  and  cemua;  kept  near 
the  glass  in  a  stove  or  f  orcinR  pit,  they  would  be  in  bloom  by  the 
middle  of  March.  The  Oxaus  cemua  has  flowers  of  as  fine  a 
yellowas  those  of  the  AUamandaoathartioa.  Violets  must  soon 
be  potted  and  placed  in  frames  for  forcing. 
sTOvn. 

Many  useful  plants  in  that  section  whieh  flowers  in  winter 
and  eaxl^r  spring  in  the  stove  may  be  bromght  sooner  into  flower 
by  checking  their  growth  about  this  time.  This  is  done  by 
diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of  water  and  by  keeping  the 
house  drier;  others  of  the  same  sort  may  be  encouraged  to 
grow  as  late  as  they  will,  in  order  to  succeed  these.  Every  pot 
plant  should  be  looked  over,  one  by  one,  at  any  time  when  the 
weatiier  is  bad  during  this  or  the  next  month,  it  is  not  enough, 
however,  that  the  outside  of  the  pots  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  are  cleaned  over ;  the  soil  must  also  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  worms  looked  after,  the  drainage  relieved  from  the  sedi- 
ments which  the  summer  waterings  have  washed  down  among 
the  crocks :  and  if  the  pet  is  at  all  coveved  with  green  slime,  do 
not  use  it,  but  take  a  dry  dean  pot  of  the  sama  sise,  then  add  to 
the  sorfaee  a  little  frssh  soil  of  the  sama  nature  as  that  already 
in  the  pot. 

PITS  AND  rSAlCBS. 

Continue  to  propagate  plants  as  fast  as  possible,  and  if  'those 
that  are  already  rooted  can  be  hardenea-off,  so  as  to  have  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks'  exposure  before  they  are  housed  for  the 
winter,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  them.  Stocks  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  August  will  now  be  of  a  fine  size  for  potting.  Fill 
the  pots  with  good  open  compost,  not  too  rich,  and  put  two 
plants  in  a  large  60,  or  three  mto  a  large  48-sised  pot.  They 
should  afterwards  be  plaoed  in  a  frame,  and  shaded  until  they 
axe  estaUished.  Auriculas  and  some  of  the  more  delicate  Alpine 
plantS'Shonld  be  placed  in  the  frame,  so  that  they  mav  be  pro* 
tooted  from  wet,  which  is  fax  more  injurious  to  them  than  cold. 
Booted  slips  of  Verbenas  may  now  be  taken  off  the  plants  in 
the  open  ground  andpotted  into  small  pots;  this  will  save  the 
trouble  of  striking.— w.  Kxamb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Iw  last  week's  Doings  it  was  stated  that  the  weather  was 
favourable  to  the  q»read  of  the  Potato  disease,  and  it  has  now 
appeared  on  the  tubers  on  the  farm  at  Loxlord.  They  dig  about 
an  acre  or  nuna  every  da^,  and  sort  and  weigh  the  crop,  so  that 
there  is  ample  opportumty  of  knowing  exactly  how  many  tons 
are  grown  on  eacn  acre.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  days 
two  tons  of  diseased  tubers  have  been  dug  from  an  acre. 

FBUIT  IKD  KITCHEN  OABDXN. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  fine  Coe'a  Golden  Drop  Plums 
f^pproaching  to  ripeness  on  an  east  wall,  but  as  fast  as  the  fruit 
gets  to  a  certain  stage  it  is  attadced  by  wasps  and /lies.  Several 
nests  of  the  former  were  foxmd  in  the  immediate  ndghbour- 
hood,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  having  them  destroyed.  The 
bluebottle  flies  are  also  very  numerous.  We  flnd  the  best  way 
to  pmserve  the  fruit  is  to  cover  the  trees  entirdy  with  close 
nattine,  nailing  the  materiil  dosdy  along  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  likswisa  making  it  seoure  at  the  bottom.  Some  oUique 
cordon  Pear  trees  on  a  low  wall  ace  bearing  an  excellent  crop  of 
very  fine  fruit ;  the  young  wood  had  been  cut  or  pinched-back 
twice  during  the  season,  and  having  again  grown  out,  it  was  cut- 
back for  the  last  time  this  year,  xnis  constant  stopping  of  the 
young  wood  will  cause  the  production  of  fruitful  buds,  and  is 
on  some  soils  preferable  to  root-pruning. 

On  the  6th  inst.  we  made  a  sowing  of  Ontons,  Lettuce,  and 
OmuUfUn9er,    Aa  regards  the  Onions,  in  many  gardens  they  are 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOBnOULTUBB  JOXD  OOTTAGH  GABDBNBB. 


80  xnnoh  attacked  by  the  maggot  that  it  is  not  poflslble  to  obtain 
a  orop  of  sound  bulbs.  Where  this  is  the  case,  sow  in  the  first 
week  of  Se^mber.  The  varieties  we  prefer  areDeptford, 
White  Spanish,  and  James'  Keeping.  As  regards  Lettuce,  we 
confine  oorselYeB  principally  to  one  -variety,  Hicks's  Hardy 
White ;  it  has  not  failed  to  stand  well  over  &e  winter  with  ns 
dicing  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  a  Talnable  Cos  Lettnce, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  Paris  White,  but  hardier  and 
of  larger  growth.  We  have  not  yet  determined  which  are  the 
best  sorts  of  Oanliflower  for  onr  light  soil.  We  have  sown  £arly 
liondon,  Walcheren,  Lenormand's  and  Erfurt  Dwarf  Mammoth. 
EzoeUent  heads  are  obtained  from  this  sowing  aboat  the  end  of 
May  and  np  to  the  middle  of  Jnne.  Later  than  Jane  it  is  waste 
of  ground  to  plant  Oaoli  flowers  in  onr  garden — that  is,  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  obtain  heads  after  June.  The  present  sowing  will 
be  planted  in  hand-lights  in  October,  on  ground  trenched  2  feet 
deep.  We  haye  hiurrested  the  Onion  crop;  that  from  the 
antmnn  sowing  was  taken-np  about  the  second  week  of  August. 
We  pull  the  bulbs  up  and  lay  them  on  the  mund  to  ripen  tor  a 
lew  days ;  they  are  then  tied-up  in  large  handfuls,  and  in  wet 
weather  the  best  are  tied  to  ropes  and  hung-up  in  a  dark  dose 
shed,  where  they  keep  well.  Where  there  is  a  loft  to  thread 
them  out  it  is  a  ^ood  plan  to  do  so,  and  labour  is  saved. 

We  are  nithenng  mce  dishes  of  Feas  irom  Aliriw,  though  it  is 
badhr  mildewed  now.  We  tried  Blue  Peter  in  comparison  with 
Ldttle  Gem,  and  thought  the  first-named  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  last.  Blue  Peter  is  the  best  dwfurf  Pea,  and  can 
be  confidently  recommended.  It  so  highly  pleased  my  emf^loyer 
that  he  desired  me  to  save  all  «f  it  we  had  sovmior  <seed,  as  he 
wished  to  grow  it  in  the  fields. 

VBDIT  MfD  yPEOPW '  BOU  BMII . 

Until  this  week  we  have  not  had  any  fires  in  iiie  Ouemmiber 
houte,  but  the  tempezatnre  has  fallen  to  60°,  and  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  be  without.  We  lancy  that  a  low  night  tempeiatnie  pre- 
disposes the  plants  io  disease — at  any  rate,  we  cannot  obtain 
weU-shaped  fruit  unless  a  minimmn  of  60°  be  maintained  in 
the  house.  Thripe  is  very  troubieeome  to  us.  'bvt  we  fgtit  rid  of 
it  on  its  first  appeasanoe  by  fumigating  wifth  teibacoo ;  several 
smokingB  are  necessary  to  destroy  this  pest.  We  recommend 
Telegraph  as  the  best  and  most  useful  wmtar  Ononmber  which 
is  yet  in  the  trade. 

OOMIUUIVATOSY  AUD  FLAVT  STOm. 

We  have  been  charmed  with  the  LiUet  in  the  conservatmy 
this  year ;  they  are  now  in  full  beauty,  «nd  wUl  continue  so 
some  time  longer  (we  do  not  have  them  u2ider  g^ass  except  ior  a 
few  weeks  in  the  spring  when  they  are  starting  into  growth ; 
they  have  the  shelter  of  a  odd  frame  untiL  the  shooto  come  in 
contact  with  the  glass);  as  the  flowers  tade  we  either  place 
them  in  a  vinery  or  place  the  pots  on  their  sides  out  of  doors  until 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  ofF,  when  we  shake  the  roots  out 
of  the  son  and  repot  them.  L.  auratum  requires  to  be  care- 
fully handled,  and  the  bulbs  should  not  be  disturbed  more  thui 
is  necessary.  It  ia  move  tander  than  any  of  the  other  -sorts, 
and  will  not  do  well  if  the  poto  are  -satufated  with  waterin  ihe 
autumn.  Of  oonxse  we  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  not  hasdy, 
as  it  stands  out  all  the  wintar  in  the  Shododendvon  beds,  aa>d 
flowers  well  every  year  if  left  •undistm^bed. 

We  were  rather  late  this  year  in  putting  in  the  euttiags  ef 
Phlox  decussate,  the  autumn-flowering  iierbaeeous  apecies. 
Many  of  the  plants  in  5-inoh  poto  are  now-flowering,  «nd  eve 
also  useful  in  the  conservatory.  Double  Zonal  P^iargomunm 
ai«  doing  |ood  service.  The  planta  we  have  «re  now  <adonked 
with  the  finest  trusses  we  halve  yet  seen.  The  onttings  were 
put  in  lata  in  the  atntumn  last  year  in  bezes,  turned  out  of 
the  boxes  in  the  following  Maroh  into  4i-ineh  poto,  and  shifted 
at  midsummer  into  others  7  inches  in  diameter.  Victor  and 
Marie  Lemoine  are  the  best  two ;  the  former  is  scarlet,  and  the 
latter  a  soft  clear  rose.  What  about  the  doable  white  SMit  out 
in  the  spring  at  a  high  price  ?  We  attend  as  many  flower  shows 
as  most  people,  but  have  not  yet  seen  it  eihibited.  We  looked 
over  the  plimte  and  removed  dl  decaying  leaves  and  flowers. 
In  the  case  of  the  double  varieties  the  trusses  soon  become  un- 
sightly if  decaying  flowers  are  not  immediately  removed' from 
the  centres. 

In  the  stove  a  night  temperature  as  near  as  possible  to  66^  is 
maintained.  A  lower  minimum  would  suit  some  plants,  but 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  Nepenthes  and  some  of  the  Orchids. 
We  have  looked  over  the  Oroh^^  washed  those  requiring  it  witii 
■oft  soap  and  wator  te  remove  inseoto ;  and  in  the  case  of  such 
genera,  as  Yanda,  Saccolabium,  &c.,  have  suriaced  the  poto 
and  basketo  with  fresh  -sphagnum.  Our  cool  Orchids  hove  been 
in  a  cold  frame  under  a  norm  wall  until  now ;  they  were  placed 
there  early  in  June.  They  have  now  been  removed  te  the  house, 
where  they  will  remain  aill  the  wintor.  Amatours  and  others 
only  having  a  small  extont  of  glass  should  know  how  easily 
these  fine  planto  can  be  grown.  Odontoglossxmi  crispum  (Alex- 
andrte),  MasdevaUia  Harryana,  and  many  of  the  finest  species 
are  as  easily  grown  as  Pelargoniums.  Plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  at  ti^e  rooto  is  all  they  require. 


VLOWBB  QiXBMK, 

Owing  to  the  heavy  downpours  of  rain  and  chilly  nighto  tibe 
plants  in  the  flower  oeds  are  not  looking  so  well  as  they  did  a 
few  weeks  ago;  we  are  careful,  however,  to  make  the  oest  of 
them,  as  if  the  flower  beds  are  allowed  to  become  xmtidy  throu^ 
the  accumulation  of  decaying  leaves  and  flowers,  it  is  a  oeiktinnal 
reminder  that  summer  is  over.  The  wet  weather  has  oaused 
Verbenas  to  make  young  growths,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  te 
obtain  cuttings  suitable  for  striking  in  a  week  or  two.  At  the 
same  time  all  the  other  bedding  planto  will  be  put  in.  such  aa 
Cuphea  platycentra,  which  is  seldom  grown  now,  but  is  a  very 
distinct  and  pretty  plant  for  the  flower  border.  Salvias,  Helio- 
tropes, AlysBums,  and  other  subjecte  of  a  like  nature  are  put 
into  a  dung-frame  from  which  the  heat  is  almost  gone.  P^nsies 
sown  early  in  August  hswe  been  planted  out  in  boxes,  the  pkmta 
about  8  inches  apart :  they  are  now  strong,  and  will  be  putnted 
out  in  permanent  beds  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  for  them. 
Boses  have  given  a  very  good  second  bloom  this  year,  but 
mildew  has  been  prevalent,  and  has  oaused  it  to  be  not  so  .good 
as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. — J.  Douglas. 
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T.  Bunyard  &  Sons,  ICaidstone,  Sent.— iffelsc^  Init  ^  IhettA. 
Flowor  Bods, 

Milbgan^  Kerr,  Dumfries.— 0s(eo«  ChUaiogueof  DuiohJPlevmr 
BooUf  Fruit  Treee,  Bo96$,  <#o. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Oovent  GteAen  Marint,  W.C.-* CToMopsie  ff 
Autwnn  BvJbt,  dko» 

W.  BdlisBon  &  Sons,  Tootiag,  London,  8.W.— Gdrfa^o^MS  ^ 
Cape.Duieht  oncZ  ^ther  ButbarMoasa,  4c. 

B.  Parker,  Bxotic  liuiseiy,  Teoting,  Surrey,  8.W«--Qn/<rfq|wig 
of  HyacmtJu  and  at^her  Bu4b€U8  Boats,  Aiptne  and  Horbaeemm 
flanU,  Fruit  Trees,  i§c. 

Ant.  Boozen  &  Bon,  Overveen,  aear'Haadem,  Hdlanfl. — 
Oatalojme  of  Syaeinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  Dutch  and 
Oa^e  Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Sugden,  12,  King  Street,  Coveat  Oavden,  Lfwidiw, 
W.C— i^4«iMmnaZ  DesormHve  Catalogue  f>f  Bulbs  and  Bionto 
for  Wmtor,  Spring,  ana  Summer  Flowering, 

Downie,  Laird,  &  Lainff,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  Lesiflev, 
8.S.,and  17,  floath  Frederick  Stseet,  Bdiabuagfa.— J[)aseripiM7» 
Catalogue  of  Dut<^  FUmor  Boats, 

Dick  Baddyfle  &  Co.,  129,  High  Holbcm,  Iienflon.  Awtumm^ 
Catalogue. 

Sontag  ^  Co.,  1772,  Tolsom  Street,  San'PMmeifloo,  OiSifor9ita» 
—Wholesale  Catalogue  of  CaUforman  Tree  and  Bkntb  Beeds, 


TO   00RRE8PONO6NTB. 

*^*  We  request  that  ao  aae  will  wnte  privately  4o  ^ny  •of  ^& 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortieultnre,  Cottage 
Gtardener,  and  Ooui^  Gteatlemasi."  By  so  doiag  th^ 
are  subjected  to  ioiiiBstifiaUe  troaUe  «Dd  eoBpeaae.  AU 
oosmmimeattons  ahoold  tiMMteae  be  'adisesssd  esMy  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  qf  HorOeultmre,  4c.,  t71,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  oonemMmdeiito  will  not  mix  op  on  tho 
•ame  sheet  qoestiaiis  aelatiiig  4o  Qaadeauag  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  aabjeeto,  if  ttiey  aspect  to  get  t^em 
anaweoBed  promptly  and  oonvemantly,  but  write  tiiam  on 
separate  eoouxumuatioaiB.  Aiso  aavar  to  sand  laase  thasi 
two  or  thiee  qaastions  at  aaee. 

N.B.— Many  qoei^ioiis  mist  lemain  nnaaawefad  -antU  sMzt 
week* 

4atnaasM  BajasEM  (J.  «.  &)«-'raM  tkidto  irtalahfoa  mIw 
theNewBoolMUe^LMrtoa.    kggkf  tc^^aesie  of  oar  toedtaca— SMyi 


Banux.  BouQUxm  {CotuUmt  SMHbr).— Tou  nuqr  oMtfn  than  at  any  prias, 
from  half  a  gotoaa  tollTe  goineaa  and  apwavda. 

Back  Wall  fob  Lbax-to  Vnonr  (A.  C.  jff.).— The  best  and  ohaapeet  jnb* 
atitnte  for  briekwoik  for  tbe  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  Ti&«B7»  is  a  Btroog  frame- 
irork  of  deal  aeantllng,  faced  hudde  with  matdh-boarding,  and  ontslae  eitfaar 
irith  ireather'boairdlng  or  slates,  lUUog  the  hoUow  spaee  wllh  dry  sairdost. 

HaAXBia  A  Pn  ( AtMled)^— ▲  pit  in  ttnee  di?iiions  f«r  Xelona,  Oaaam- 
hers,  and  other  planta  cannot  be  heated  with  efBoiency  by  a  single  fnmaap 
and  flue.  Cnt  thiongh  the  old  flae  at  the  partition  of  1  and  9,  oontinnlng  the 
part  in  No.  1  aroond  that  diTlsioD,  or  else  oaosing  it  to  retimi  upon  itself  to  a 
soitable  shaft  near  the  fomaoe.  which  Should,  of  oooxse,  be  ontdde  the  nit. 
Deal  with  the  fine  in  the  other  diTlsiona  in  a  similar  manner,  making  another 
foxnaoe  for  it,  and  you  will  not  oidy  be  able  to.apply  heat  to  yoor  Melons  and 
Gaoombers  without  altacting  the  plants  in  No.  l,bat  yon  wiU  »Told  the  great 
^  r  ..   -  . kToidaMoii"" 


waste  of  heat,  and  therefore  of 
faulty  q^paratna. 


[,thatls<ialtennaTi 


e  with  yoor  present 


Wmra  Boals  ok  Acacia  akcataCJ?.  Jf.  It).— Tiie  btandh  you  an^IoMd 
to  us  Is  attacked  by  the  white  scale,  whitfh  is  not  easy  of  destiuotion.  19o 
have  fotmd  pi«A*«g  the  plants  out  of  doors  after  the  growth  is  oompleto,  and 
allowing  them  to  remalna^ofled  as  long  in  antumn  as  is  safe,  a  good  mode 
of  freeing  the  plants  of  this  pest.  Another  method  is  to  syringe  them 
wtth  water  at  a  temperature  of  140°,  the  surface  of  the  pot  being  covered 
with  moaa  Sbont  8  inches  thldc,  and  over  this  some  eaaraa  laige  enough  te 
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cover  the  pot,  whioh  oanrM  miut  be  aUt  ap  the  ceotre  to  the  stem  of  the 
plant  and  seenred  to  it,  and  also  aroand  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  objeet  being 
to  keep  the  hot  water  from  reaohing  the  roots.  Laying  the  plant  on  its  side, 
syringe  it  well  with  water  at  the  temperature  aboTe  named,  taming  the 
^ant  over  and  over  again,  so  as  to  reach  all  the  parts  with  the  hot  water. 
This  repeated  a  few  times  will  soon  rid  the  plants  of  the  pest.  It  most 
not  be  dipped  in  the  water,  bat  have  it  syringed  on. 

FBiin7i.A  JAFomoA  Lkatbs  Imtubsd  {O,  C.).— The  leaves  am  eaten  or 
periorated  by  some  eatdrpUlar  or  weevil,  which  yon  may  probably  find  at 
work  if  yon  examine  the  plants  after  dark  with  a  lantern ;  or  dust  the  plants 
with  snafT  or  tobaooo  powder  both  on  the  onder  and  npper  sides  of  the 
leaves.  We  shoald  remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame,  plaxiging  the  pots  in 
ashes  to  the  rim,  and  gi?e  air  freely  in  mild  weather. 

Pea  GuLTimE  and  Sslkction  (Amateur,  Dublin).— The  average  duration 
of  the  Pea  season  is  about  foar  months,  or  from  Jane  to  September.  Oooa- 
sionally  they  may  be  had  at  a  somewhat  earlier  or  later  period,  bat  not  with 
«ny  degree  of  oertainty.  The  following  selection  may  be  depended  upon  for  a 
good  suooession,  sowing  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Laxton's 
Alpha,  Ringleader,  William  L,  Champion  of  England,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British 
Queen,  Premier.  Monthly  sowings  to  be  made  in  Jannair,  February,  and 
March,  and  fortnightly  sowings  in  the  next  three  months.  Two  or  three  later 
wrwlngs  of  Alpha  and  Ringleaier  may  be  made  with  good  resalts  in  a  f  avoor- 


Applxb  and  Plums  fob  Suoobssioh  (Orehardi9t).—De9$ert  Applet,— ReA 
Joanneting,  Irish  Peach,  Early  Harveet,  Beinette  Jaune  UAtive,  Devonshire 
Quairenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Boss  Nonpareil,  Pitmaston  Pine  Apple,  Margil,  Pine 
Golden  Pippin,  Wyken  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  Golden  Beinette, Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  old  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Golden  Pippin,  Boston  Basset, 
Ashmead's  Kernel,  Cornish  GiUiflower,  Beinette  Van  Mons,  Coort  of  Wick, 
OalvUle  Blanche,  Pitmaston  Basset,  Melon  Apple,  Hubbard's  Pearmain,  Man- 
nington's  Pearmain,  Keddleston  Pippin,  Beinette  da  Canada,  Lord  Burghlsy, 
Stunner  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil.  Kitchen  Apple*.— 
Hanks  Codlln,  Hawthornden,  Dachess  of  Oldenburgh,  Cox's  Pomona,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Cellini,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Sui&eld,  New  Hawthornden,  Mdre  de 
Manage,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Alfriston,  Striped  Beefing,  Bedfordshirs  Found- 
ling, Brabant  Bellefleur,  Northern  Greening,  Bess  Pool,  Gooseberry.  Deuert 
PIttifu.— Boyale  H&tive,  Green  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  McLaoghlin's, 
Kirke's,  Purple  Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Ooe's  Golden  Drop,  Late  Bivers. 
Kitchen  Ptttsu.— Victoria,  Uitchelson's,  Prince  Englebert,  Gisbome's,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  Coe's  Late  Bed,  Shropshire  Damson.  The  whole  of  the 
foregoing  kinds  of  fruit  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  ripening. 

Gssmehackous  Plants  (0.  Yeatman).—We  know  of  no  work  devoted  to 
them.  "The  Cottage  (Hrdeners'Dietionaiy"  includes  them, detailing  the 
^ascription,  management,  Ac. 

SHBivaLLBO  Grapes  (G.  iL).— They  Indicate  deficient  root-action ;  the 
roots  are  too  dry,  probably.  We  cannot  give  a  dedded  opinion  irlthoat  more 
partioulan. 

GBAPXg  DiUASBO  {M,  F,  W.),—Yotu  Grapes  ars  shanked.  Encoorage 
more  foliage  by  allowing  the  leaders  and  laterals  of  the  Viae  to  lengthen,  and 
apply  fresh  soil  to  the  roots. 

Grapes  Moxtldt  iB.  M.  dt  Co.).— They  are  destroyed  by  the  well-known 
parasitical  fungus,  O'idiam  TuckerL  The  Vine  shoald  have  been  thoroughly 
and  repeatedly  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  as  soon  as  the  f  angos  was 
observed.  Apply  the  sulphur  now,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  oft  bam 
them,  and  lime-wash  the  whole  boose  and  Vine  with  flowers  of  sulphar  in 
the  waeh.  Then  prune  the  Vine;  again  dust  it  with  the  sulphur,  and  next 
year  look  out  in  time  for  the  O'idinm. 

flrovs  IN  GBEBiiBonsB  (A  Oardtn  Novice).— It  the  gases  arising  from  the 
mineral  oil  bamt  in  the  stove  yoa  name  can  by  a  tube  be  conveyed  into  the 
open  air,  no  injury  will  be  caused  to  the  plants,  otherwise  the  gases  will 
injnre  all,  and  kill  some  of  them.  Over  so  small  a  structure  you  m^ht  apply 
«  cover  at  night,  which  would  greatly  aid  in  exduding  cold. 

OurrxNO  Box  Edoinos  (South  Hant$).—lt  cat  or  clipped  ewiy  year  it  is 
heat  done  during  moist  wsather  in  June,  and  if  much  of  the  Box  is  to  be 
removed  it  should  be  cut  during  moist  mild  weather  in  April  or  early  in  1^. 

Labor  Goo8rbbr&ixs,8trawbbrbxb8,  amdBaspbbrriss  [Thoi.  Thomat). 
— On  your  light  soil  you  will  need  to  manure  heavily,  and  mix  ft  well  with  the 
eoil  in  trsndhing,  or  it  may  be  placed  between  the  top  and  bottom  spit,  and 
the  snrfaoe  should  be  enriched  hr  surface-drassings.  Goo$eberrie$ :  red- 
London  and  Clayton;  yellow^-Catherina  and  Levdler;  men— Shiner  and 
'Stockwell;  white— Antu^onist  and  Queen  of  Trumps.  Strawberriei :  Dr. 
Gogg  and  Cockscomb.    Baepberriei :  Carter's  Prolific  and  Tellow  Antwerp. 

Pbopaoatzno  Bbddxno  Plants,  Ooldbn  Fbathbb  Ptbbthbum  {J.  F.  C). 
—The  propagation  of  bedding  stoek  may  be  deferred  till  the  first  week 
in  October,  provided  yoa  can  then  afford  a  lively  temperature,  and  guard 
carefully  against  the  effects  of  damp.  We  would,  however,  remind  you  that 
•aevere  frosts  occasionally  prsvail  before  that  period.  Do  not  hastily  discard 
4he  Golden  Pyrethrum,  we  have  no  sabstitaie  for  it  of  equal  exeelleaoe.  As 
yoa  wish  for  variety,  we  recommend  Mesembryanthemom  <iow«foM""*  vari»> 
gatum  and  Polemonium  (wrnlenm  varisgatum,  both  distinct  and  excellent 
plants.  Stellaria  graminea  anrea  is  of  very  dwarf  haUt,  and  has  golden- 
eoloured  leaves.    There  are  sotne  good  circles  of  it  in  Hyde  Park. 

MossT  Gbowth  oh  a  Doo  Bosb  IM.  C.).— It  is  saused  b7  Qynips  rosis, 
jOso  called  0.  Bedegaris,  and  Bhodites  rosn,  one  of  the  GaU-fomdng  insects. 
!}J^^^  its  eggs  in  a  bod  of  the  voong  shoots  of  the  Dog  Boss  and  Sweet 
Bxiar.  The  grubs  or  larvn  hatched  from  these  eggs  produce  those  galls,  or 
lamps,  ooversd  with  green  and  reddish  fibres  looking  lSk»  moss,  m  freqaently 
found. 

BoTAi.  ViHBTABD  Gbapb  HOT  Sbttxho  {L  Lon*dale).—Jl  yoa  examine 
the  small  berries  you  will  find  no  stones  in  them,  but  in  the  lane  berries  you 
wilL  When  the  flowers  are  mx^nAtitQ  yon  ghould  shake  each  bonch  gently 
•every  morning  about  ten  o'clock.  It  sets  well  with  us  treated  in  this  way. 
Occasionally  we  draw  our  hand  ge&Uy  down  the  bunches,  as  a  small  globale 
oi  molsturs  gathers  on  the  stigma  of  this  sort,  and  unless  removed  f  ertilisa* 
tion  cannot  take  place. 

Obapbb  Gbagkdco  (Novics).— Two  ooneapondaots  complain  of  this.  It  is 
Dansed  by  too  much  water  being  applied  to  the  roots  either  natarally  or  arti- 
fldally  at  the  wrong  time.  If  the  Vines  are  moderately  dry  at  the  roots 
when  the  Gnnpes  ars  swelling  for  the  last  time,  and  thsj  are  well  watered. 
In  nnmerous  instances,  though  not  always,  many  of  the  berries  will  crack. 

SBLBOTiHa  Sbbd  Potatobs  (Iiissi).— It  is  not  a  good  plan  U>  select  the 
jnudl  Potatoes  for  ssed.    Mediom-slMd  wdl-shaped  tubers  shoald  be  selected. 


We  spread  oars  out  on  the  floor  of  a  loft  to  dry  them,  and  if  convenient  leave 
them  there  until  planting  time. 

Fire  and  Window  in  Fbhit  Booir  (A  Conetani  auUeriher).—Yfe  would 
certainly  have  a  window  in  the  fruit  room,  and  a  fire  is  necessary  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  We  use  a  small  stove  in  our  fruit  room,  and  have  not  yet  seen  one 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  is  made  of 
strong  sheet  iron,  and  is  21  inches  deep  by  6^  wide.  Patent  fuel  is  used;  it  is 
only  charcoal  prepared  in  a  special  manner.  The  stove  is  registered  as 
Joyce's  patent,  ana  is  made  at  255,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Training  Cobdons  (F.  /.).— Train  the  cordons  as  yoa  propose. 

Dwarf  Boses  (Id^m).- The  strong  young  shoots  which  ars  thrown  up 
from  the  base  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses,  as  a  rule  shoald  not  be  pinched 
back,  as  the  shoots  will  produce  a  duster  of  flowers.  Cut  away  a  portion  of 
the  old  wood  annually  to  prevent  the  bush  from  being  crowded.  The  best 
time  to  do  this  is  in  February  or  March. 

WiNTBBiNO  Bbodinq  Gbbaniums  ( Jcitfm).— Cuttlngs  struck  in  August  will 
keep  better  through  the  winter  than  old  plants  with  vour  limited  accommoda- 
tion. It  will  require  much  care  to  preserve  even  the  young  plants  in  cold 
frames.  We  have  answered  the  maximum  number  of  questions ;  you  should 
not  ask  more  than  three.    Write  again,  and  say  for  what  purpose  you  require 


Filbbbt  (Q.  a.).  —  The  common  Bed-skinned  Filbert,  to  be  had  of  any 
nurseiyman. 

Sbbdlino  Vabiboatbd  Gbbanixtii  (W.  W.  it.).- There  is  a  variegated 
Stella  in  commerce  very  similar  to  the  leaves  you  have  senL 

Nahbb  of  Fruits  (£.  Pofui).— Borovitsky.  (OmiuHoa).— The  Apple  is 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  {R.  L.  £.).— No.  1  is  the  WMte  Summer  CalviliB ; 
No.  2,  Sugar-loaf  Pippin.  Dr.  Hogg  would  be  obliged  by  grafts  of  the  former 
in  autumn. 

Names  of  Plants.- We  again  have  to  state  that  we  cannot  nndertake  to 
name  Ferns  without  frait,  or  from  small  portions  of  a  frond.  (J.  H.  B.). — See 
abovsw  Tour  Geranium  is  a  florists'  variety.  (M.  JL).— See  above.  (T.  8.).— 
A  monstrous  form  of  Silene  Armeria.  (J.  B.  Jf.).— Ferns  shortly.  {O.  L.). — 
Maurandya  Barolayana.  {Ten-yean  Subscriber). — ^The  white  one  is  a  doubla- 
flowered  variety  of  Hibiscus  syriacos,  the  Althaafrutes  of  gardens ;  the  other 
is  some  near  ally,  which  we  cannot  determine  from  specimen  sent.  (T.  P.).— 
1,  SoUdago  Vixgaurea;  2,  Saponaria  oflidnalis.  {A.  D.  No.  fi.).— It  is  the 
Poterium  Sanguisorba,  Lesser  Burnet,  or  Salad  Burnet.  It  is  thus  noticed 
in  our  **  British  Wild  Flowers : "— "  The  name  is  Gaelic,  and  refers  to  the  brown 
colour  that  so  markedly  tinges  the  superior  parts  of  the  plant.  Jamieson  in 
his  Scottish  Dictionary  qootes  a  coaplet  from  Douglas's  translation  of  Viigil, 
where  Burnet  is  employed  as  the  name  of  a  brown  ooloar. 
" '  Behaldand  thame  so  mony  divers  b«w. 

Some  peirs,  some  pale,  some  boznet,  and  some  Uew.' 
It  is  synonymous  with  the  French  brunette;  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  there  is  the 
Bran-wyrt,  or  Brown-wort.    The  leaves  when  bruised  smell  and  taste  like  the 
paring  of  a  Cucumber.    Gerarde  says,  *  It  is  pleasant  to  be  eaten  in  salads,in 
wldch  it  is  thought  to  make  the  heart  merry  and  glad;  as  also  being  put ' 
wine,  to  which  it  yeeldeth  a  certaine  grace  in  the  drinking.'    It  is  cei 
that  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  mildly  astringent,  and  have  in  modem  <    , 
been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery.    It  forms  a  herbage  relished  and 
beneficial  to  sheep  and  cattle."    ( T,  P.).— We  cannot  andertake  to  name  plan ' 
by  leaves  only. 

FOULTST,  BEE,  AID  FIGEOV  OHBOHIOLE. 
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CHICKENS  FAILING  IN  AUTUMN. 
Small  marvel  if,  when  human  beings  are  bothered  about 
iheir  ooetume,  when  the  thermometer  uIIb  22^  in  twenty-four 
hours,  that  fowls,  having  no  variety  of  wardrobe  to  go  to,  show 
the  rapid  change  by  unmistakeable  signs  of  haying  caught  oold. 
For  many  years  at  this  season  we  are  inundated  with  letters 
telling  us  that  chickens  that  have  hitherto  been  lusty  and  grow- 
ing, have  all  at  once  become  dull,  that  their  oombs  are  dark, 
that  they  turn  from  their  food  and  appear  to  give  up.  Writing 
in  Ths  Joubnal  of  Hobticultubi,  we  always  shudder  when  we 
approach  a  subject  akin  to  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  or  even  vege- 
tables— we  fear  to  commit  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  it  strikes  ub 
they  feel  the  first  change  in  the  weather  just  as  certain  vlanta 
do,  and  as  the  first  frost  nips  the  Geraniums,  Nasturtiums,  Helio- 
tropes, and  all  of  that  nature,  so  the  chickens  used  to  the 
giorious  sun  and  the  dry  grass,  feel  the  absence  of  the  one  and 
the  damp  of  the  other.  The  simile  may  be  continued :  as  we  in 
the  heat  of  summer  sit  with  doors  ana  windows  open,  but  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  or  at  the  first  change  of  temperature, 
close  first  the  door,  then  the  windows,  and  at  last  light  the  fire, 
so  the  chickens  require  more  shelter  and  better  food.  We 
breed  many  hundreds  of  chickens,  and  up  to  this  time  they 
always  roost  out.  In  past  years,  September  has  been  a  hot 
monui,  we  have  found  the  fint  fortnight  in  that  month  amons 
the  hottest  times  of  the  year.  This  year  there  is  a  change ;  bau 
the  human  beings  have  caught  ooldS|  so  have  the  ohiokens.  We 
increase  the  quality  and  tne  quantity  of  the  food.  We  catch 
them  at  night  when  at  roost,  and  put  them  in  the  houses  they 
are  henceforth  to  inhabit.  We  are  sorry  to  see  a  growing  dis- 
position to  feed  on  rice  and  potatoes.  Both  are  bad.  The  first 
mduoes  poverty  of  blood  and  low  condition;  the  second  in- 
variably produce  disease  of  the  liver,  causing  that  whiclkis  known 
as 
be 


as  a  sreat  delicacy,  the  "  foie  gras."  However  delicious  it  may 
be  when  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  "  artistes  "  at 
Strasbnrg,  it  is  oy  no  means  a  pleasant  symptom  among  the  in- 


habitants of  a  farmyard  or  a  cottage  poul^-yard. 

The  best  food  for  poultxy  is  ground  oats ;  but  that  does  not 
mean  the  ordinary  oatmeaL    It  means  the  whole  of  the  oat 
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gronnd  with  stones  dressed  for  the  purpose,  so  fine  that  the  husk 
and  com  form  a  smooth  flonr  that  will  when  wetted  work  into  a 
paste  or  liqaid.  The  ordinary  ground  oats  when  slaked  with 
water  mix  as  thonsh  they  were  made-np  partly  of  cha£F.  Fowls 
will  not  eat  this  latter,  bnt  they  are  greedy  for  the  former. 
They  do  better  on  it  than  on  axiy  other  food.  It  makes  the  best 
morning  and  evening  meal.  The  midday  one  may  be  Indian 
oom  or  whole  barley;  or,  better  still,  the  scraps  from  the  house, 
pieces  of  fat,  the  meat  from  beef-tea  or  mntton  broth :  the  dry 
akin  of  any  joint,  the  knuckle  of  shoulder  or  leg  of  mutton 
chopped  small  and  thrown  down,  are  all  excellent  food.  For 
small  chickens  these  may  be  added  to  chopped  egg,  bread  and 
milk,  and  such  like.  They  wiU  not  gi'ow  so  fast  as  their  pre- 
decessors have  done.  The  nights  are  getting  longer,  the  days 
shorter,  the  sun  has  less  power.  The  difference  is  not  felt  so 
much  in  the  middle  of  the  di^,  but  the  mornings  and  evenings 
lure  cold,  they  require  to  be  fed  at  dawn  and  sunset,  and  these 
two  meals  snould  be  the  best  of  the  day.  All  chickens  that 
have  not  left  the  hen,  or  those  that  do  not  yet  roost  with  the 
adults,  should  be  got  under  cover  every  night.  Exception  may 
be  made  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  hens  under  rips,  but  they 
flhonld  be  so  placed  that  they  are  safe  from  cold  winds  and 
driving  showers.  It  will  likely  be  said,  Thousands  of  chickens 
«re  reared  without  all  this  trouble ;  granted,  but  we  onlv  hear 
of  the  survivors,  and  know  nothing  of  the  unfortimates  wno  die 
in  the  process.  Our  object  is  to  give  such  advice  as  shall  pre- 
vent disappointment.  We  feel  sure  we  have  done  so,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  carrv  out  our  unvarying  rule  of  making  all 
flain,  and  advising  only  that  which  we  have  ourselves  tried. 


PUBLISHING  JUDGES'  NAMES. 

I  AM  also  of  Mr.  Wright's  opinion  that  Judges'  names  should 
he  published  before  the  closing  day  of  the  entries,  and  of  late 
I  have  taken  the  determination  not  to  show  xmless  I  know  the 
gentlemen's  names  who  are  to  officiate.  My  reason  for  so  doing 
is  simply  because  the  opinions  are  so  different.  For  instance, 
I  have  a  pair  of  birds  of  a  certain  class  which  I  have  shown  with 
ffreat  success  under  several  good  Judges — ^the  ^ame  birds  have 
Been  entirely  passed  over  by  other  w^-known  gentlemen, 
-whereas  birds  I  do  not  like  in  certain  points  took  the  honours ; 
and  as  I  have  birds  of  the  same  class  to  suit  those  gentlemen 
also,  I  can  suit  them  all. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  latter  Judges  are  not 
efficient  gentlemen,  only  their  opinion  differs,  and  they  prefer 
certain  points  the  former  reject,  and  vies  verad. 

In  answer  to  several  letters  I  wrote  to  secretaries  of  shows  a 
iew  days  before  the  entries  dosed,  the  schedules  being  published 
too  long  beforehand  to  mention  the  Judges'  names,  I  always 
had  for  reply  that  the  committee  were  not  quite  decided  as  to 
"their  selection,  but  that  gentlemen  of  well-known  character  were 
Bure^  to  officiate ;  and  the  consequence  was  ^at  they  lost  my 
•entries.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  committees  cannot  publish  the 
Judges'  names  with  their  schedules,  they  should  do  so  through 
the  Jonxnal  as  soon  as  they  decide.~A.  A.  Yahdbb  Mbebsch, 
Tooting.  

Although  I  never  exhibit  fowls  I  take  great  interest  in  them, 
and  on  perusing  Mr.  Wright's  letter  in  your  last  week's  Journal, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  publishing  the  Judges'  names  at  poultry 
shows  would  in  no  way  assist  oreeders  to  attain  the  desirea 
Jmowledge--viz.,  the  proper  standard  to  aim  at  in  breeding  for 
exhibition,  bnt  that  whilst  Judges  held  such  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  as  those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wright's  letter,  it 
would  simplv  tend  to  start  two  or  more  classes  of  the  same  breed, 
each  said  to  be  nerfect  specimens,  according  to  whichever  Judge 
they  chose  to  follow.  This  I  consider  would  undermine  much 
«]ready  aooomplished.  In  my  opinion  the  remedy  would  be  for 
all  Judges  to  award  by  one  recognised  standard,  then  I  should 
say  that  most  of  the  in-and-out  judging  now  complained  of 
would  be  done  away  with. — ^Spxotatob. 

With  reference  to,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wright's  com- 
munication on  page  181, 1  would  direct  ^e  attention  of  poultry 
exhibitors  and  Breeders  to  another  matter  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  more 
dissatisfaction  arises  from  the  incompetence  or  peculiar  fancy 
of  the  Judge  than  from  the  mistake  of  an  admittedly  good  Judoe, 
JA  accident  which  distresses  the  Judge  fully  as  much  as  the 
losing  exhibitor.  But  why  should  there  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  really  good  Judges  ?  or  why  should  any  point 
oe  left  to  their  fancy  ?  To  me  it  appears  most  anomalous,  that 
such  a  number  of  persons  should  be  found  willing  to  submit 
iheir  birds  to  competition  and  adiudioation  when  there  is  no 
recognised  standard  of  exoeUenoe  to  bind  the  Judfle.  It  is  not 
onhr  very  convenient  for  Judges  that  there  is  not  such  a  standard, 
«na  that  many  points  should  be  left  to  their  taste  or  discretion, 
but  it  is  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  exhibitors,  unless,  perhaps, 
to  those  favoured  few  who  know  exactly  what  the  Judge  likes, 
and  aatorally  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge ;  but  it  is  equally 


convenient  to  unconscientious  persons  who,  when  getting  rid  of 
their  faulty  birds,  are  ever  ready  to  shield  themselves  under  the 
pretence  oi  **  disputed  points." 

Judging  at  poultry  shows  will  never  give  anything  like  general 
satisfaction  until  there  is  a  recognised  standard  of  excellence 
— a  standard,  too,  in  which  the  points  will  be  much  more  nu- 
merous and  with  a  higher  figure  set  to  each  than  in  the  old 
standard.  Armed  with  such,  amateurs  would  soon  be  sufficiently 
skilled  to  deal  with  experts,  and  any  intelligent  fancier  after  a 
year  or  two's  experience  might  give  satisfaction  as  a  Judge. 
Besides,  a  recognised  standard  would  have  another  merit — it 
would  keep  points  firom  shifting,  a  matter  which  causes  much 
annoyance  at  present.  If  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  out 
above  is  true,  it  surely  would  not  be  expecting  too  much  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  at  present  at  the  head  of  Uie  list  of  Judges, 
to  sink  any  differences  of  opinion  that  may  exist  between  them, 
and  unite  in  publishing  a  standard  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  every  true  poultry  fancier.— 
O.  P.  H.  Z.  

DEALERS  AS  EXHIBITORS. 

The  letter  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  L.  Wright  was  read  with  much  interest  and  attention  by  all 
poultry  exhibitors^  and  must  have  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  every  dismterested  and  impartial  observer  of  the  con- 
troversy. Merit  is  the  one  thing  needful,  whether  in  the  pen  of 
the  dealer  or  amateur,  at  our  poultry  exhibitions,  and  merit 
ought  to  and  must  bear  off  the  palm  of  victory.  By  excluding 
dealers  from  exhibiting,  in  most  cases  if  not  in  all  we  should  be 
excluding  merit  also ;  hut  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  when  they  do  exhibit  they  are  sure  to  take 
almost  all  the  prizes,  "for  what  is  the  use  of  showing,"  as 
**  OfiSBBVEB  "  truly  said,  "  when  Mr.  Fulton  is  sure  to  be  there  ?" 
One  way  of  moderating,  if  not  removing  the  grievance,  would 
be  to  confine  each  exhibitor,  be  he  either  dealer  or  amateur,  to 
only  one  entry;  for  then  amateurs,  knowing  that  they  would 
stand  some  chance  of  obtaininff  at  least  a  second  or  third  prize, 
would  take  courage  and  send  tneir  birds,  and  thus  the  number 
of  entries  would  Be  largely  increased.  Although  at  first  sight 
this  plan  would  seem  to  injure  the  pocket  of  the  dealer,  yet  in 
the  long  run  he  would  be  a  gainer.  He  would  be  able  to  transact 
much  more  business  than  he  does  at  present,  and  the  increase 
in  the  returns  of  his  business  would  amply  compensate  for  the 
loss  he  would  sustain  by  not  being  able  to  take  more  tlum  one 
prize.  The  greatest  amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  grumbling  is 
caused,  not  by  dealers  exhibiting,  but  by  their  carrying  all  the 
prizes  away.— A.  T.  W. 

ALDBOROUGH  AND  BOROUGHBRIDGE 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thx  pretty  little  town  of  Boroughbridge  was  en  fete  on  Au- 
gust 2and,  when  the  Show  was  held,  and  the  receipts  at  the  gate 
were  lust  double  the  amount  taken  last  year.  The  poultrv  on 
the  whole  were  very  good,  but  the  adult  birds  showed  the  effects 
of  the  season  in  tiiieir  ragged  plumage.  Dorking  chickens  were 
a  very  good  class.  The  first-prize  pen  had  only  the  advantage 
of  age  to  secure  its  position,  the  second  being  in  many  respects 
better,  but  much  younger.  Spanish  were  a  treat  to  see.  The 
first-prize  cock  was  in  splendid  condition,  his  face  being  so 
white  and  smooth.  In  Brahma  chickens  a  pen  of  very  fine 
Lights  secured  the  first  honours  against  their  darker  brethren, 
and  if  they  are  kept  crowing  will  be  difficult  to  beat.  In  the 
Variety  class  a  splendid  pen  of  Crdve-CoBurs,  very  large  and  in 
good  condition,  were  first,  and  Black  Hamburghs  second. 

Turkeys  and  Geese  were  very  large  and  good,  and  the  Ayles- 
bury l>uck  classes  such  as  we  seldom  see  at  the  largest  shows. 
In  the  Variety  class  Widgeons  were  first,  and  Muscovy  second. 

Pigeons  were  very  good,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the 
Carriers,  Trumpeters,  and  English  Owls.  The  prize  Ba&&«Y< 
were  all  Ijops  with  good  ears,  which  measured  weU. 

We  published  the  awards  last«week. 

ALPORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Fbw  committees  can  boast  of  so  Bucoeesful  a  first  attempt  at 
carrying  out  a  poultry  show,  every  attention  being  paid  to  the 
most  minute  detail  that  could  ensure  popularity.  Two  very 
large  tents  were  provided,  the  one  being  devoted  exclusively  to 
poultry,  the  other  containing  a  well-arranged  display  of  Parrots, 
Gage  Birds,  Babbits,  and  domestic  Cats.  The  latter  portion  of 
this  collection  was  much  improved  in  appearance  by  Mr.  Billett 
providing  with  the  pens  a  bright-coloured  plush  ottoman  for 
each  cat,  which  in  every  instance  formed  a  favourite  and  very 
comfortable  resting  place  for  the  animal  exhibited.  Unfortu- 
nately it  proved  very  wet  early  in  the  mominff  of  the  2nd,  but 
as  the  day  wore  on  the  douoB  broke,  and  a  bright  sun  soon 
rendered  everything  as  pleasant  as  possible.  A  general  feature 
of  the  Show  consisted  in  the  majority  of  the  old  birds,  from 
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moultng,  heimg  iii«iv)o#hd  •howttrim,  but  the  .mat  haXk  of  ^ttie 
cbickeikB  were  not  only  well  .grown,  bat  ailto  in  aamiwiMe  ieatiMr. 
For  this  simple  reason  we  most  oonftne  ovrTemarkB  mme  fsr- 
tionkrly  to  c^kens. 

Among  these  a  gzand  ipeir  of  Brown  Bed  Oame  claim  eqpeoial 
mention;  they  were  dkioum  in  the  hardest  feather,  well  laatiired, 
but  the  oookerel  only  -very  recently  dabbed.  Mr.  Tiokner,  of 
Ipswich,  was  4RicoesBfnl  with  a  pen  of  Golden-]9encilled  Ham- 
burghs f  sent  in  ezqaisite  condition.  In  the  OocJimt,  both  White 
and  Partridge^eatiiered  were  ywey  exeellent,  bat  the  BnffB  were 
as  decided  inferior.  A  Tery  well-feathered  pen  of  Brewn  Leg- 
homa  weremoch  noted,  as  being  so  rarely  met  with ;  and  a  very 
strange-looking  pen  of  White  chickens,  the  product  of  a  cross 
between  the  true  Friazled  and  SilW  fowls,  were  decidedly  a 
cariosity,  thoagh  as  yet  bavely  ready  for  pablic  exhibition.  The 
show  of  Ayleebory  Ducks  contained  many  Yery  large  specimens, 
bat  faulty  bills  were  the  rale.  The  Boaen  Dacks  were  a  -very 
fine  class,  bat,  stimnge  to  say,  no  fancy  waterfowl  were  ex- 
hibited. 

Pigeons  were  a  fair  collection,  but  not  numerous;  White 
Pouters,  Black  Carriers,  Foreign  Owls,  and  -very  superior  Barbs, 
being  among  the  most  prominent  varieties. 

The  finest  bsreed  of  Babbits  shown  were  the  Lop-eared  ones, 
though  some  specially  good  Angoras  and  Silver-weys  Mme  in 
general  competition  in  a  class  open  to  all  other  breeds. 

A  yery  attractive  portion  of  the  Show  consisted  of  Parrots  of 
many  rare  varieties,  singing  birds  both  foreign  and  British,  and 
a  very  interesting  couple  of  Long-eared  Bxrtish  Owls.  These 
Owls  were  soon  claimed,  as,  being  shown  in  the  most  perfect 
feather,  and  from  their  rarity  in  confinement,  they  will  doubt- 
lees  be  transferred  to  some  pubHc  collection. 

Poultry  and  Pigeons  werejudged  by  Mr.  Bdward  Hewitt,  of 
Birmingham ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  (Scalding,  awarded 
the  prises  in  all  the  Temaming  portions  of  the  Bhow. 

Doua]ioB.-l.  J.  Watte.  8,117.  Hashes.  S.W.IImJiuu  CAidknu.-!.  W.  H. 
fiobson.   8,J.Wett8. 

~    "  ~  r«w,  IB,  J.  lf.^( 

I.W.  WhUeley. 

^.—Lmht.^l,  1.  Notwy.    %  K.  Von^j.     CW«fe^*.— 1, -Ber.  «.  "W. 

nmtu^  n.    3 ,  i\  IUinu._  B,  \V .  Kmir,    4^^,  W  Kiu^  t  Sv  F.  Uoliae.    e,  J.  Watte. 


OMeJmu,--l taad  Better.  J.  Bleliu^ai, 


te,M. 


B|UK]iAA.^J^li« 


-iDbd  8,  &..&«.  Wood- 


04KK-fifafJ^Ji^.'-1,  a  F.Clara.  S,  W.  Kol>fl4a.  I  ij  i  U  flty  leeejf  ITIllflti 
Std.- 1  uut  3,  F.  b4l  M,    S,  G .  F.  CLu«.    6,U.  Obnf^nkan . 

HuiBa«0B«.-'6ul4<fn^  ff^ntuffl^d  or  Pgntti  U^d^—l,  IV  ..K'S  U&aar.  %Q,  #«BBls. 

Poi^vnu,-!,  G.  \\\  Bwtblj^.    S,  J.  E.  btoFT. 

Baakdodv  on  Ck^b*.— 1.  J.S.  Bond.    S,  IL  Conpy.    i),  l\  Sftal. 

BA>TJJifl.-J.  F,  e*lei*    2,  G.  t%  Clmre,    He.  A.  C*iity, 

AXT  oruEH  %'iRxtrif  .-I,  K.  S.  y*  Wi -ruinate,  a.  W,  i^dimriL  €9lMmm.-^ljA, 
Cimiy,  a,  W.  \Vhiuioy.  S.  e5.  F.  Hnlwe.  the, J.  WaiiA.  hi,  W.  O.  Waten;  T. 
LiBT«i!ey:  O.  £.  Crc^n^wftLt^  R,  livbiii«u»;  L  ^;lli4Ll^y;  fi.  Coney;  Mrs.  E. 
PT7or;4.E.PoclAi-. 

SiuAre  Cu^iB.-Jp  J.TPelkcflvy.  a,  J.  Brown.  Jif,J  rtillan.  e.T.'H.DowB. 

l>FC!f».^|?cn*fn-l,J.WMt»*  «  W. H. Itc^biOD.   kc,T.:d.Iitn7'  Aylesbury, 


nosovs. 


PocTeM.^l,R.Athion.   __ 
FA>TAiLa.-<-l,  J.  IiOTeraldge. 
TartHey^  

Ghajman* 
fiauaae  nT.isa.-a,  T.fi.  Dowa. 


Vs.- 


«/w. 


J.  0.  *H 

ftnlth.  *«.& 


he,  3, 
a,  B.  Yaadley.    fee. 
IB. Foster.  Jk0.B.lioater;.W. 


m  smrsA,"!,  P.  C.  Stanley.  9,F.  J.flmtth.  Jbe,B.T. 
ne.  a,  ▲.  Teeeflaie.  Jmy  mcspt  Lon^U  E.  8.  find 
X.  Olew ;  £.«.  Sastth.   «,«.  8.  Smitb ;  O.  Foalda. 


finriUu  %r.J. 


GAOE  SI&DS. 

OAMAXisa.— !•  8.  Tomlin.  SJB.AiUn.   o^»  W.  Havwood.   e,  T.  G.  Jobnaon. 

PABaoT,PABOQUXT,OBianrf'oBsxaKfixaD.— 1,0.1?.  Glare.  S,0.fiosid.  1u,J. 
0.Alkin;<A.iB.J)o«glM.   e.  £.  L.  OeowttMr. 

LnrasT,  MUI.B,  o«  ant  oxBaa  FaatLr^  C.  Band.  ^  Un.  Baafb.  s,  J. 
WillBon ;  G.  Bond ;  H.  WiOeon. 

TaanaL  BidkOiBiaD,  Labk.  ob  eanr «THn  Ga«B Bibdv— 1,  Mm.  WjspMh.  %  L. 
J.BaakeateiF.  M^.B.AtUn.  e,F.X.Waea. 


OA«a  JhgMifc  J.J.  S.  Baaaiber.  1,-iieaBtaia. 
T.J.  Wood.  e,D.eewdea;a.Meaai.  JfUfrtign,-:  " 
Bowie. 


fce.L.  J. 

X.JC.  Bradley. 


half  4o  Hyde  to  fnlfll  their  dotiee,  ivhilst  the  Oommittee,  with 
pvaiseworthv  Aispateh,  sent  eemreyanoes  by  road  for  those  im- 
eocoeetedly  delayed  on  the  railway. 

The  birds  were  nioely  penned  around  the  walls  of  a  mill,  bat 
-the  light  being  what  is  oaUed  a  "  baok  light  "--ihat  is,  coming 
tfarongh  the  pens  at  intervals  from  the  windows  behind  the 
pens,  oonld  not  dis^y  the  poultry  to  the  best  advantage.  ISio 
Cochins  and  the  Branmiu  were  admirable,  and  of  Hamburgha 
-very  rarely  has  there  been  such  display.  The  Oame  were  few, 
but  Mally  good.  B€mtafms  were  a  nne  collection^  a  pen  of  real 
6ilver4acea  ones  being  worthy  of  note.  Geesct  Ducks,  and 
Turkeys  were  all  that  anyone  could  desire.  The  comfort  of  the 
whole  of  the  poultry  was  well  provided  for. 

I>OBKWOB.->1,  J.  BoWneon,  Oaretang.   ^.  J.  Walker,  Boohdale. 

CocBiaB.— Btuf  and  Oinmmon.— 1  and  t,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Meaoheeter.  Amu 
other  variety.-^  W.  A.  leylor  (FerkridM).  8,  T.  Aepden.  Ohereh  (PartrldceJ. 
he,  W.  Whiteley,  Glongh,  Sheffield  (Partridge) ;  T.  Streioh,  Ormskirk  (Partridge). 

Bbahma  PooTRAB.--Z>ark.— 1  end  2,  T.  F.  Aosdell,  Cowley  Mount,  St.  Helenfe. 
he,  J.  F.  fimilh,  fikeffield.  Liaht.—h  T.  A.  Dean,  Mwden,  HereCoed.  S,  6. 
Ohawaer,  ion.,  Uitaseter.    he.  Bev.  N.  J.  Bidley,  Mowbory . 

GAum.—Blaek'breaeUd  Red$.—\,  Howarth  a  Lever,  Woolford,  Bory.  8,  T. 
Tomlinaon,  Woolford,  Bory.  BrownArreatied  Mteds,  —  1,  £.  Sell,  Barion-en- 
Trent.   Any  other-mariety.-^l,  B.Bell  IDaebwing). 

HAVBiMtoiu.— <7okteiH»tfnciUed.— 1,  J.  Bobineen.  8,  T.  Edwavde,  Bamtao. 
Northwiob.  fc«,  J.  Bownee8;B.H.  ABbtoo.Mottram.  SUver'^^eneiUedr—l$M 
8,  J.  BoMneon,     "     ''       *       * 

B- 


he.  J.  Bowseee,  Vewchareh. 


he.  J.  "Bowseee,  Mewcbarefa. 
-'^Idm^spmgled.  - 1,  O.  *  J.  BnekwoHb.  ahnteb.    8,  K. 
Marlor,  Denton,  ManebeBter.    he.  J.Boliinaon,  Lindley,  Otley :  J.Bowneae ;  M. 
Marlor.  I9<lper-Maiwl«d.— 1,  J.  BoUinaon.  8.  J.  JbtolUneon.    Ac,  J.  fiolUaaon  ; 
Loaam.r 


J.  Bdbiaeon ;  A. 

UAnauaeMB.— BloeiE.-^  J.Bobteaon.  8,  J.Beemeae.  fte,T.Waiher,Bealea|8). 

SpiineH.— l,J.Ijeeming,Broiigbton,Preaton.  8,  Fainaea  a.8adrtall,  Rawtan- 
atalL   c,J.NaBh,WaiealL 

GBaiK»C<Boa.— 1.  J.  BoUneon.  8,  e.  W.  HIbbert,  Goftley,  Hyde,  Maaetaealar. 

HouDAXB.— 1  and  8,  G.  W.  Blbbert.    he,  E.  WilUamson,  HenllyB  Berrlew. 

PoLAMSB.— Stock  with  White  Creete.—l,  J.  Boyle,  MancbeBter.  8.  B.  Jonea» 
Neath,  ^ay  o(ker  «ari«<y.-UrJ.  Feanley,  I<owlon,  «ewte»Ae-WillowB.  8,  J. 
Bebineon. 

Akt  oTHaa  ViJixaTT  axoapr  Baniamb.— 1,  Bbt.  A.  G.  Brooke,  8lixawaadin& 
Beolmr,  ShvewBbnry  (Malaye).   8(«: .  UtaHon.  Horneliffe,  BawtenalaU.   he,  B. 


B48.Woodaate,Benb«rT,Tiaibcidge  .. 

Gaxb  BAaTAMB^Bteec>^Mel«d  JK«4B.-a,  T.  Baaker.  Hill  Bod,  Bnealar.  S» 
W.  F.  Addle.  Preeton.  ke,  G.  Booth.  Any  other  vmrieiy.-l,  jTw.  Broektaaak. 
'8.  B.  J.  Banley.  AllAietem. 

BAMnm»^-Siaek  irr  imMe.-4,  W.  A.  O^vkv.  8.  B.  H.  .Aabtoa.  *e,C 
Waltoo;  e,Si.S.  Aahtaa.  Any  other  mariUy^-^  £.  WaHon.  A.B. Whawai, 

hvcmm^-^yisitmv.^^  mad  a  -J.  WMhar.  1u,  S.  Drooaflald.  Weraelb,  «li- 
Jbam;  T.SamBaaoa.  Bo«ea.^,  J.  Walker,  vg.  a.  B.  «M>dfeUe>w,  Byde.  Amf 
other  variety. "h  J.  Walker.  8,  G.  8.  Saiaebury,  Beviaee  ftBtookSaatladtaa). 

GasBB.— 1  and  8,  J.  waiker.  kc,  J.  ft W.fioetrosi,IievenaHlme,  lUaehaatar  ; 
J.  Qteaaea,  Stoakpert. 

TuaKaTB.-l,Key.N.J.Eldley.   8,  J.  Walker.  _^ 

Saixnio  Ciaae.-!,  E.  SmUih,  Beehdale.  «oakw-J.  B.  KemtML,  Dvwerth. 
8.  W.  BIreb,  Baraaele,  Ooreatry.  ffenc.-^,  B.  »«wbltL  8.  J.  Maah.  M  W. 
Wafftaalan,HyAa;  W.Bteah. 

Ciaaiaas  r-.<3dek.-m,  BL.  YsvAisff* 
Leeda.   Hen.— 1  and  8,  E.  Bomer. 

Potnaaa.— Oeek.— 1  and  8.  E.  Homer. 
Btoelvort.  Ac.fi.  Tafdlay;'E.Beenar 

TiJMaiaaa.-^kerMiBeea.  Aimonds.'^l,  J.  ItoWac.  tmL.  Beehdale. 
Homer,  kc,  H.  YarOley.  ilay  otkervariWv.— 1  aadkc,  J.FieldlnK.ian- 
Yardley. 

TcMBfc— a»--Laay|heerf^BaMaarBBaNb.-l,li.,aBan,  L— deo.  8.J.1 
Khag'B  Heath,  Binolagham.  .Jay  elk«rMV<a«y.W,W.A.Sy4e,ABhaea. 
X.yne.   8,J.Waita. 

Buinre.— l<wad  8,  H.  Taidlaf . 


«, «.  Bevaar,  nsaewnod, 

Ban.-4,B.tlomer.  8,J.C.Beo«b 


FAMTAII.B.— 1  and  8,  J.  F.  LoTereidge,  Newark. 
Dhaooonb.— Blue— 1,  H.  YardlM.  I 
xric<y.—l,  MrB.  Hunt,  Hyde.   8,J.Wi 

Am  jwaaaa.  Jkef<jfaaeow-^l  ■aad  8,  U 

faeed.—h  B.  White,  Manqheeter.  8,  G.  B.  Goodlettaw. 


Dhaooonb.— Bliic.-l.  H.  YardlM.  \  J.  Watta.    kc,  E.  Homer,   alny  olk^r 
variety.— 1,  Mre.  Hunt,  Hyde.   8,  J.  Watte. 


HYDE  POULTEY  SHOW. 
Ths  great  featureof  theJSyde  Show  was  its.general  excellence. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  most  noted  prize  pens  were  entered,  but 
some  waie  not  by  any  means  in  peafeot  iealher,  as  they  ^sere 
mouitiBg  tiaaFf%.  A  somewhat  asrioiisdmwbaok  eanaeaaoasie 
pens  to  arriye  too  late  lor  oompetstion.  By  the  7M  aji  .  taain 
from  Manchester  a  considerable  number  d  eateiee  were  ezpaoted, 
both  of  dogs  and  poultry,  and  it  was  aisanged€or  the  Judges  to 
azzive  by  the  same  train.  At  the  Hyde  Jqnetiop,  heweyer,«n 
aooident  occurred ;  the  engine,  tender,aiMl  a  pectiosi  of  the  wheds 
of  a  flnt-olass  carriaoe  lea^in^  the  nuls  at  what  aee  called  the 
« facing  points ;"  and  the  engme  embedded  itself  to  the  very 
axles,  and  entirely  blooked  both  lines  ior  «bout  iomr  hoan. 
Except  the  fright  conaeqaent^n  a  great  noiae  and  heavy  jolting, 
the  passengers,  as  well  as  the  poultry  and  dogs,  were  none  the 
worse  for  the  mishap,  and,  under  the  oiroumatanoes,  permission 
wa»  granted  to  the  Judges  to  walk  down  the  line  a  mile  and  a 


ewxia.-^fi9U»k.-a,E.Lae,Ba]itwich.  8,  J.  Walker. 

LOOAL  ffliAfigBB. 

AAva.— Coek.— 1,  W.  Wari>wrton .   &«ae.— 1.  W.  WaAnrioa. 

HAMSoaaaa.'^oM  mmd  Btivtr  spmmylsi.^i,  Aahton  k  Boott,  ^ 

8,J.MayeBa,l>eBtoa.    Qaki^  iNieenpeaB^llei.    1,M.  amlth,ayde.  Ki 
and  Booth.  _ 

BAirvAiiB.— 1, B. H. Aahton.  SLffiBB S. A. Whanm, Hyde, 

Amr  oaaon  Vaanwr  waums^  Beimif e.-*!,  J.  ifaye 
8,  D.  Pette,  HTde  (HoadMB). 

DuoKa.-!,  0.  B.  Ooodfellow. 

JunoBS.— PouZ^ ;  Ux.  E.  Hevitt,  Bud  Jlr.  Biohacd  DeahdOF* 
Figeona :  .Mr.  F.  JSaqnihrnt. 


TODMORDEH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tbz  ioBsth  annual  meeMng  «f  the  Tale  of  Todaaesden  Agri. 
oidtaxal  Soeiety  was  held  on  the  eth  isat.  The  ratiiee,  osb- 
aidering  that  It  is  so  late  in  tiM  «eason,  were  very  coed  in  ail 
draactments;  in  poaltry  and  Pigeons  tbeyanewited  to  ahc«t 
BfiiO.  The  manageoasnt  of  ail  was  esoee&ngly  ggod,  «Dd  «he 
pens,  whioh  were  on  Tamer's  principle,  placed  in  aingle  tier 
looked  fiToofidiygly  well,  while  the  buds  appeared  -tpMe  <eoaa- 
iortahle. 

Chime  were  divided  into  five  classes, and  all  weve  youngtfaitfiB^ 
some  of  which  wove  T«ry  good ;  among  them  were  the  first-prise 
single  Brown  Bed  eookerel  and  the  pair  of  Brown  Beds.  Ia 
njijgLe  pallets  a  giand  File  was  first,  closely  run  by  a  capital 
Brown  Bed.  The  only  other  l^rds  worthy  of  apecial  netteo 
were  the  fiiat^priae  IhMfcwings,  which  ase^oabtlees,  one  of  the 
best  pens  that  have  been  ahown  of  late.  The  only  exception  in 
the  age  of  tiie  fowls  was  in  Brakmtu^  oi  which  there  was  oao 
adult  class  containing  some  good  old  birds,  and  the  young  Wrds 
were  also  very  good  and  forward.    In  Cochins,  Buns  were  first 
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and  Partridge  second.  Dorkings  were  a  good  lot,  but  the  oldest 
ohiekenft  were  mnok  out  of  condition,  the  firs^prizepea  being 
7Wlng^  but  very  good  in  all  partieulunu  and  all  were  Dark  Greys. 
The  nret-prise'  SpekiUih  weoBe  forward  and  in  good  oondition, 
but  the  rest  very  late.  0old«i-penoilled  Hambwrghs  were  Tery 
good,  f orwerdv  and  in  briUiant  plmnage;  bat  some  of  the  best 
olffde  in  this  seoti<Hi  i^roce  the  Oolden-spangled,  especially  the 
pullets,  whieh  may  fudy  be  termed  perfect.  SilTer-penoilled 
were  not  so  numerous,  bnt  the  two  winning  pens  were  very 
«pod  and  dose  in  point  of  merit.  The  ftrat-priBe  Bla^orwere 
Bambori^in  all  points,  and  stiefa  as  will  bedimeult  to  beat.  Of 
JBantamey  Gane  were  a  good  lot,  the  first  being  Black-breasted 
Bed>  the  seoend  Pile,  and  a  -very  handsome  pair  of  Brown- 
breasted  Bede  were  highly  commended.  In  the  next  dase  were 
bat  two  netewortiiy  pons,  the  first  being  pure  wfaite-groond 
Biiiwg  SebidgfatSy  and  the  seeoDd  Blaeks*  In  Freneh  only  the 
fizst-prise  Gr^ve-Oosars  were  of  any  note,  bni  these  were  for« 
ward  mod  geod.  With  the  ezo^tien  of  the  MalivfS,  in  tiie  Variety 
cLum  it  waa  diffioolt  to  ftnd  a  pen  fit  for  the  prize,  bat  these 
wave  a  grand  pair. 

Ducks  in  all  classes^  were  exceedingly  geed,  the  AjdeeboryB 
beifig  of  immense  size  and  ol  the  ipnrest  qaality,  and  every  pen 
wae  notieed,  as  also  most  of  the  Booens.  In  the  Yariety  class 
for  Daeka  the  first  wece  Vidoata  Whistlen,  and  tiie  second 
Braailfan.  Qeeae  were  a  grand  lot,  Greys  being  first  and  Whitee 
eeeond;  and  the  Ttirksys  were  large^  bat  sadly  oat  of  feather. 

The  poultry  in  the  diatriot  competition  was  very  good  in  some 
of  the  classes,  the  Ooohiaa  a&d  Game  being  among  these ;  and 
in  Backs  three  prizee  were  awarded,  the  first  being  for  Boaen, 
the  second  for  Aylesbarys,  and  l^e  third  for  Black  East  Indian^ 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  well  patronised,  bat  in  some  the 
bkds  were  only  of  ordinary  merit;  this  remark  applies  to  the 
Poaters,  with  tne  exception  of  the  first-prize  Beds.  In  Gaarrienr 
Bans  were  first  and  Blaoka  second,  and  the  Almond  Tamblen 
were  pretty  good.  In  the  next-dasa  for Tomblers  Black  Mottlea 
were  first  and  Blue  Bearda  second,  both  pairs  being  Short-faces. 
Pantails  were  only  of  ordinary  merit,  bat  the  Dragoons  were 
A  fine  dasB)  the  twe  winners  being  Blaes,  and  embodying  all 
the  grand  points  of  this  vaiiety.  Barbs  were  good,  Blacks  beinf 
first  and  Buna  second.  There  were  three  good  pens  of  Bed 
Jaeobins,  bat  the  rest  were  veixpoor.  Antwerps  were  a  large 
hot  irre^pzlar  class,  both  pairs  of  winners  being  Dons,  the  first 
Short-faces  and  the  second  large  uiefal  Long:-faces,  while  there 
were  many  good  pena  faulty  cmly  in  eye,  wmch  was  of  a  sickly 
yellow.  Of  Turbits,  only  the  winners  good,  and  both  pairs 
were  Blue.  Trumpeters  were  modM^te^  English  Owls  were  a 
large  class  with  few  good  pairs  exe^t  the  winxMra,  the  first 
being  Blue,  with  capital  heads,  bat  somewhat  smaU,  vptiile  ther 
second  were  Silvers,  large,  bat  not  so  good  in  head  and  gullet. 
Foreign  Owls  were  good.  Blues  being  first  and  Blaeks  seeond. 
Of  the  Blue  Bock  little  can  be  said,  except  that  they  were  all 
common  dovecote  birds,  but  the  prizes  were  awarded.  Of  Nuns 
there  were  only  threejpalrs,  but  good.  In  the  Variety  class 
Kack  BrunswioJBS  and  HyadnthB  won  the  inrizes. 

The  Babbits  were  not  nnmeieas,  the  pnzee,  a»  in  Pigeons, 
not  being  good,  bat  some  of  the  specimens  were  excellent. 
In  Lop-ears  the  first  was  a  Grey-aadwhite,  22  inchee  by  4|,  the 
seeond  being  Fawn-and-T^iite,  91  by  4f .  Angoras  were  all  good 
and  well  shown,  and  the  BEfmaiayan  alae  a  neat  lot;  The  Silver- 
G-reys  were  one  of  the  best  olassea.  The  Variety  class  con^ 
taioed  some  grand  Botch,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  a 
Chrey  Babbit  of  that  variety,  and  the  second  to  a^  splendid 
Belgian  Hare  Babbit;  many  of  the  others  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

TodnuPdeo.     9,  W. 
ddUton.   2,T; 

LrjrBwuy  xuuuax.     nc. ««  jBiuMnut  TT  uxvoMicc.    w.  TT.  wiuocvuf  juu.^  W.  TiUotSOIl. 

GAXB.—Blaek  Beda.—OMckena*—!  and  2,  W.  Ormerod.  Jun.   Broum  or  any 


Oaxs.— Jey  eoUm/r.—CMlkertiL—l,  W.  Onnered,  Jmr,  To 
^motoon,  Oofttot,  Baraoldewiek.  PvU^^U  C.  W.  Bfeierley, 
I>78on,  HAUfax.    Ae.J.MMOii,Woro«Bter.   0,  W.  Ormasod,  Jv 

Oaskb.— Block  Reds,—OhiekeM€-\  and  2,  W.  Ormerod.  Jaz 
43itiluT  RBdt.—GhUik«m».—l,  W.  Omezod,  Jun,   2,  T.  Dyson,    he,  W.  TiUotoon; 
«.F.WaltoD»B»wtMi8taU.   .day  oM«r  «arMy.-i7liMiwM^l»  T.  Dtmo.  %S, 
"  Walton. 


BftAHiu  PooTBi.— DoHfc.— 1,  J.  BownesB,  Newchnroli.    _, 

-  '  B.  FI0U08,  BMDdale,  Sonthpori 


Bridge. 

Z«aaj.     _      _  _ 

GooBur-CmxA.— OMefctfTW.— 1  and  2,  C.  Sidffwick,  Keighley. 


Any  eolour.—OhlekeM.r^'i , 
he,J.  H.  PioUeB  f  J.  Watts, : 


2,  H.  Lacy.  Hebden 


T>oBKnm.-^Mekem.^h  T.  Briden,  EwBy,  Siipton.  2,  T.  Statter.  WIlit»> 
fiald*  lMT,J.Walk«v,Bo«lidal0;  J.BoUBMO^aantang;  J.Sto«*,BMde7.  0,T. 

msttoi.  

8PAXjsn.—Chieken8.—l,  H.^Hlkinson,  Earby,  SUpton.  2,  B.  Brown.  SheiBeld. 

'EiAiaunBnB,—aoldrpeneiUed.—Chieken9.-l,  W.  ft  B.  Clayton.  Keighley.  2,  J. 
Bowees>  aold^pan{fl«d.—l  and  2,  J.  HaU,  Steekstsads.  he,  T.  May*  WoIvot- 
iMunpton.  Sikter-ptneiUetL—l,  H.  Smith.  Ksightoy.  2.  J.  BobfaMea.  d,  J. 
Btownessii  Silver  $p<mgled.—l,  J.  Bobinson.  2,  H.  Stanworth,  Worsthome, 
Baraley.  Bfo^fc;— 1,  J.  Bobfauen.  2,  G.  SUgwiok.    ftc.J.BownoM. 

BAmAMs^(?a«M.--OMelMiM.-l,  O.  Nobbk  Stalnollfl^  %^'T^' 

entwisle,  Weetfleld,  Bradford,  fcc.  W.  F.  Entwtsle  (ah  B,  Walton;:  OW. 
I>airsQn,  Whitby.  Any  other  variety.—Chiekens.—l,  E.  Walton.  2  and  Extra, 
ftRrAsbU»,Mottra]n.   ^0,  W.  Dawson.  ^  „  ,_^  ,,  ^  ^^     ,v_.^_ 

0,B.Whiteheiui.Bamley:  J.H.  Pleld6n,Todmorden. 

Aan  OTHBB  VjLKiKTr.— CfcfcJIwnt.— 1,  B.  Walton.  2,  J.  Feamley,  Lowton» 
IHWPtuoIt  Willows,   i^  J.  Watts.   0,  G.  Boldswor^  Hanogate  (2). 

8H*uMe  Oi.ASs^l,  J.  Feandey.  2,  S.  Uttt«Ri  BoehdaUi.  ^wvJ^IlgWie^ 
Uttloboroiigh.  0,W.  Hey,  Littleborough ;  C.  Holt,  BoohdaU;  H.  WUUbmb, 
Barby.  Sklpton. 

J>naaLiHan.—A»lMbury^l  «nd  2,  J.  Wallntv  he,  E.  Mebliisoiifl^e- 
boMogh;  O.  Holt;  T.  P.  Oarrar.  LaniEtitorpe.  J^*!f^hY\F^^%*"*'^ 
a.  T.  Wakefield,  ftolbome,  Newton-le-Wlllows.  ^0,  T.  Wakefield ;  P.  Unsworlh, 
irijwton-le-Winows;  0.  BoH ;  S.  mttty;  H.  B.  Smith,  Brooklands,  Bfioughton ; 
W.  Penny. 


Ducks.— ^1^  other  variety.— 1,  i,  and  ft0,  H.  B.  Smith,   e,  J.  Walker.^ 

OaMa.-!,  J.  WUte^  Netberton,  Wakefield.  2.  J.  Walker.  ImTf.  B.  Baar- 
Bon,  Thorpe ;  B.  Gonsterdine,  littieborooi^ ;  W.  Pennjf. 

TbuKBTS.— 1,  J.  Walker.  2,  F.  E.  Rawson.    0,  W.  SeAon,  Blaokbnm. 
LOCAL  GLASSES. 

Gofonmb— aM0k0fit.— L  R.  Bowker,  Tbdmorden.  2,  J.  Dtex&m,  Bebdea 
Bridge,    he,  A.  Snteliife,  Featherstall,  Littleborough. 

BsuiMAB.—Ohiekens.—l,  B.  Gonsterdine.  2,  B.  Gockeroft,  Hebden  Bridge. 
he,  3.  Dearden. 

BxvTkx»,—OMeketm.—l  and  2,  W.  D  aweoo.    he,  T.  Greeawood,  Todmorden. 

HJLMBTJBanB,—ahiekeiu,—U  J-  SntoUffe,  Hebden  Bridge.   2,  J.  H.  Fielden. 

GA]ta.-^iWok0ff«.— L  B.  Goekoroft.   2  and  he,  W.  Ormerod,  Jtm. 

DncKUHOft— 1»  G.  UfM.  2,  J.  MiAeheU.  Stansfiekl :  J.  Tii^Mt,.  Watsrioofti. 
ha,  B.  Hntehinson,  Littleboroni^ ;  J.  IIttley»  Boehdala-;  S.  'Wltbam*  TodaaMw 
den ;  J.  TMeket. 

Airr  o«BBB  VAanvT.— CMefeMW.— 1«  J.  MtAen.  2,  A  HstaUnaesu  he,  J, 
Jaekaen»  lfatterkole«  Todmorden. 

PIGBOHSi 
PouTBBS.— 1,  J.  Nelson,  Heriiami   2,  B.  Homer,  HaMiweo4»  Loedst 
Gabbixbs.— L,  J.  Staaley,  Blackbnn.   2  and  he,  B.  Homer. 
TtTMBtaBS.— iilmofuL— 1,  B.  Homer.  2L  F.  Moore,  Burnley.  Any  other  wartstv, 
—VB.  Gonsterdine.  2,  W.  SeMon«  BlaoUmm,   ^0,  J.LasfCon.StaleyBidd8»;B. 


Homer.   0,  W.  Lumb,  Brotherod,  Bo<didale. 


Dbaqookb.— 1  and  2,  W.  Sef  ton.    he,  J.  Wbtts .  __ 
mordi^u ;  W.  Sefton,    e,  &.  RoblnsaB^  Portsmouth, 


A.  Ek  Bians,  Mutterhole,  Tod- 
VJ.~F.  Lov«taidge»  Neumdo.  ta^Jv 


F.  LoTerflidga;;  E.  Uomet. 

BiABS.— I,  J.  SUul*y.    ^,  R,  Horn  f  r.    he,  J,  Lever.  Todmorden. 

jAMHtiffl,— 1 ,  W.  [ Ju  If rl  ^ii,  j  ti  n.,  a  uni  \  ey.   2,  W.  Sefton.    he,B,  Homer. 

AxTwiKPfl.-lH  J'  Stauliiy.  %  H.  J  L^KiBings,  Allerton*  Bradford^  ^.  B.  E. 
Haalupi,  Bolton :  u;  J^^uniai^fl  ^  C»  klopwood^  Boehdale :  J.  W.  Oolmuwn, 
BhHf&x  ;  J.  atTinlaj  ;  E.  Humer. 

TiJHiJiTfu  —1  anil  %  B.  CooBti5rr)lii  c .    fr9,  W.  Lamb. 

ThuxpHTiiafc— 1  luid  2,  Ek  Uurtier.  «  „.         .     «   « 

OwLii^-Ewlii^-lBifld  e,.T,  Tliresli.  2,R.  A.  Simpson.  HaU««.  fcf»S.B. 
KetUeweU.  Oldhiuni  B.Wliito,  Mam:!] ester;  J. Barker,  St&e,  Todmorden ;  E. 
BomeF.    fforgiffUj—i^m.K^^ar.    3,  W.Lun»bw  «        .        .^  , 

H-KTH r.-B;  1W.-1 ,  M.  UttJ or ,  W ftlfliieii.  2.  J.  Grabtaee^  Bisood^Mytholnaoyd. 
he,  F,  1  it  ].U^n,  WttSm^eti ;  J^  CmbLrse. 

Nln-..-!  iinla.  E,  Hiirntir.    c.  J.  Watts.         _    ^  *      ,   «  *^     •-, 

iuv  oiK^a  VAfiuiTr.-i,  W.  Lmnb-  2,  P.  B.  8p«Bee»*  »e,  J.  Watts;  W. 
Tjtmh ;  £s.  Hiomer* 

SKLXJXtQ  GiAss^L  W.  Sefton.  2,  W.  Hey,  Littleborough.  he^^  S*"^ 
P.  B.  Speoecr;  W.  Holt.  Gobden,  Todmorden.  0, a  White;  S;  Witham;  W. 
Dugdala,  JuBi;  J.  Hoisesttvian* 

RABBITS. 

SMiaBB.-l,  J.  Beyle,i«ii.«  Blaekbnna.  2,  J.  GhappelfDewsbiT.  k«»  J.  B. 
Gressley,  ^ftMffl*; 

AK00BA.-I,  S.  Ban,  Bradford.  2  and  ^0,  J.  W.  Harlhaa  Bur^ey. 

HiMAX.4TAi(t— 1,  F.  Peters,  Hull.  2,  S.  BaU.  ^0,  S.  Bail ;  J.  Boyle,  Jun.  0,  J. 
Bntterwerih.  Boehdale  (^ 

SiurBBpOaBT.-!^  BiOL  2,  J.  Boyle,  jun.  he,  J.  Boyle. Jon. ;  W«  H.  Hewtt^ 
diBe.HtilL   0.H.  White.  __  ^ 

Art  0Tia»  ViJBBTr.— 1  and  2,  J.  Boyle,  Jun.  he,  R- I^osSpVJ^^^  ^^^^ 
caates;  8. Buitewportli, Boehdale;  J. Iin^BlaeW^ 

SatxiHa  Clash-— 1,  a.  Briexley,  Ending,  Boehdale.  2,  J.  B  oyla»  Jon.  Mr  » 
CTtUey;  J.W.Harling. 

The  Jadgea  were  Mr.  E.  Hntton*  Fadsey,  and  lilr.  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford. 

KENT  AND  SURREY  FANCY  RABBIT  SOCIETY. 

Thb  thirty-first  hall-yearly  Show  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
at  Mr.  J.  D.  AUott's.  Montpellier  T«v«m,  Walworth  Road  (near 
Walworth  Boad  railway  station),  on  the  8th  inst.,  when  some 
yery  fijie  snecimena  were  exhibited.  A  handsome  silyer  cup  of 
the  vaUie  olfive  gnineaa  was  given  for  the  longest-eared  Babbit. 
The  following  are  the  awards  :— 

Pxtea.  LeoiCth  Width  Age  Weigfat 

1st.  Mr.  Jennings..  Blaek-^nd-wbiteDoe (SUrerGupra    ..  M  ..  4  21  ..  &  0 

2lid.Mr.TMi5rT...  Black-and-white  Doe 221  ..  |f  ..4   7  ..2   8 

8»d  Mr  Hyatt  ....  Blaek  Book 29|  ..  6f  ..  S  12  ..  9   0 

ShlM^SSte...    .  BSSlMttd^hiteBoe 21i  ..  ^  ..  &  10  ..  JIO 

SKSr.mSs....  YeUow-and-whiteBuok 2li  ..  6    ..*«..  Jl  0 

6ttt.Mr.MniiU  ....  TortolsesheU Buck 21    ••  4i  ..  7  U  ..  8   2 

7£&:^^d»..  .  BIne«id<whiteDoe. ^.H'f    -  f '1  "^i 

8££.  Frost  ....  G«ey.aad-whiteDo4^  2U  -  |f  ••  f   »  ••  Sf  ! 

SESr.Byford....  Grey  Doe  (Self-oolour) 211  ..  6*  ..  6  28  ..  8}  0 

loS  Mr  tStT        Bluiand-whlte  Doe  (Weight)....  2U  ;.  B   ;xT  J„i:J  " 
ITSiMfiT"-^*,!  T  (Bateh)  Blae«ndrwi]£tor^aok  and  Doe  (Best  Foreign 
of  Any  vaciety).. 

Jm>mA—Meair8vByford»  Heath,  andHyatt.  Sapemimefariee, 
Messxfl.  Jeuanga  and  Clark^-W.  H.  Wsbb,  S^cntofry,  115, 
Alba/n^  Boadt  OmmbwwU,  8JE. 


tion  aaad  Instmct  in;  tna  Jjower  Animais,"  wmon  nu  i»iieiy  »eeu 
brought  into  such  prominent  notice.  On  the  Biehmond  Boad 
(SnzreyV,  at  abont  a  mila  from  the  town,  stands  an  old  roadside 
inn,  yoLapt.  "The  Blaek  Horse,"  owned  by  one  B.  Eetley. 
Attamed  to  the  house  ava  a  nnmber  of  domestic  Pigeons  of 
-vBzions  bieeda»  chiefly  Foateit.  Having  occasion  to  wait  for 
my  peny  to  be  haznessed  at  this  iim  a  few  years  sinoa,  my 
sttestion  waa  dijwoted  by  a  gentleman,  a  resident  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  I  waa  aoqaamted,  to  the  strange  oondnot 
of  one  of  theae  bircbi  A  nnmber  of  them  wewe  feeding  on  a  few 
oata  tiiat  had  bean  aocidantally  let  fall  while  fixing  the  nosa^ 
bag  o»  a  hoBsa  standing  at  baifi.  Having-  finiahed  all  the  grain 
athand,  a  large  Pouter  rase,  aatd  fiapping  its  wings  f  ononaly, 
flBWdiieotly  attha  horae's  eyes,  causing  tibtt  animal  to  tosa  his 
head,  and  in  doing  so,  of  course  shake  out  more  com.  I  saw 
tikiie  sesraial  times  repeated;  in  fact,  whenever  the-  snpply  on 
hand  had  beeit  exhansted.  I  leave  it  to  yms  reaAen  to  con- 
sider the  train  of  tbov^  tb«t  most  ham  passed  through  the 
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[ScpfeembttlltiaTB. 


Pigeon's  bram  before  it  adopted  the  clever  method  above 
narrated,  of  stealing  the  horse's  provender.  Was  not  this, 
indeed,  something  more  than  mere  instinct  ?  —  Bichabd  H. 
Kapzeb,  Upton  Cottage,  Buraledon,  SoutTtampton.— (Nature.) 


BEES  AT  MANGHESTEB  SHOW. 

Thb  bees  and  hone^^  at  this  great  Show  were  for  four  davs 
snxronnded  by  an  admiring  and  ever-changing  crowd  of  people. 
Indeed,  the  masses  of  visitors  were  so  great  during  the  last  two 
days  of  the  Show  that  not  one  in  six  oonld  come  near  the  bees. 
Perhaps  the  most  meritorions  thing  prodnced  in  the  whole 
Exhibition,  including  fmit,  vegetables,  &c.,  was  a  Crystal  Palace 
of  honeycomb  weighizig  87  lbs.,  belonging  to  Mr.  Breen.  of 
Arwick,  Manchester.  It  took  the  first  prize  offered  for  the  best 
glass  super.  Mr.  Pettiffrew  called  it  a  Crystal  Palace,  and  valaed 
it  at  £10 :  and  one  of  the  Judges  bought  it  on  the  spot  at  that 
price.  Several  excellent  glass  supers  were  exhibited,  one 
weighing  40  lbs.  took  the  second  prize,  it  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Bethell.  The  wooden  supers  were  not  quite  filled.  Mr. 
Withnell,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  came  to  the  front  here,  and  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Bagshot,  took  the  second  place. 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  hive  filled  by  a  swarm  of  this  year 
Mr.  Breen,  of  Manchester,  took  the  first  prize  with  a  Pettigrew 
hive  weighing  84  lbs.  and  Mr.  Withnell  came  second  witii  a  bar- 
frame  hive.  For  the  most  ornamental  hive  Mr.  Cooke,  of 
Denton,  near  Manchester,  took  the  first  prize  and  Mr.  Wriffley,  of 
Bochdale,  came  second ;  and  Mr.  Young,  of  Burton,  had  tne  best 
observatory  or  unicomb  hive. 

Two  medals  were  offered  for  the  best  collections  of  empty  bee 
hives  and  supers  and  bee  furniture.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Bagshot,  with 
a  very  neat  and  unique  collection  carried  off  the  highest  medal ; 
and  Mr.  Yates,  of  Manchester,  took  the  second  medal.    Extra 

Srizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Wood  for  a  collection  of  bee  pro- 
nce  and  bee  furniture,  sent  from  Denmark ;  and  to  Mr.  Aston 
lor  drone  traps,  &c.,  which  he  brought  from  Shropshire. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  did  not  compete,  exhibited  a  hive  weighing 
108 lbs.  and  a  fflass  super  weighing  28 lbs.,  both  filled  by  a  swarm 
obtained  on  the  21st  of  May ;  also  a  CrystiJ  Palace  of  honey- 
comb 20  inches  hieh,  weighing  40  lbs.  'When  Mr.  Petti^^w  sug- 
gested this  bee  and  honey  Show,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  place  on 
the  exhibition  tables  thirty  or  forty  bi^  supers  with  a  view  to 
give  a  stimulus  and  impulse  to  beekeeping,  out  this  season  has 
been  a  most  imfavourable  one  for  honey-eathering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  indeed  it  is  we  worst  for  bees  that 
has  been  there  experienced  for  twelve  years. 


MOVING  STOCKS,  UNITING  BEES,  Ac. 

Wb  have  had  many  inquiries  of  late  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  on  the  subjects  indicated  above,  which  leads  me  to 
offer  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  several 
processes  in  question. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  moving  of  stocks,  which  not  unlre- 
quently  is  a  necessity  at  this  time  of  year,  as  well  as  on  or  before 
Lady-day.  To  move  bees  without  due  precautions  to  more  or 
less  short  distances  is  always  a  work  of  some  peril,  as  the  poor 
insects  when  not  made  acquainted  with  the  change  rarely  find 
their  way  home  again.  They  dart  forth  as  usual— at  least,  all 
the  older  ones — ^without  reoonnoitering  the  new  position  of  tneir 
hive,  and  aft^r  a  day's,  or  a  few  hours',  foraging,  without  sus- 
picion of  danger,  they  fly  naturally  to  the  old  well-known  stance, 
only  to  perish  in  their  weariness,  after  a  few  flights  hither  and 
thiuier  m  the  vain  attempt  to  find  their  home  again :  tiierefore 
all  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  bees  some  warning  of  the 
change  before  they  leave  the  hive  in  the  morning.  This  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  loss  of  their  valuable  lives ;  and  the  loss  will 
be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  pains  taken.  We 
think  the  following  plan  will  be  found  to  answer  in  every 
case  and  under  all  circumstances  at  whatever  time  of  year  the 
removal  of  hives  takes  place,  and  whatever  be  the  distance 
to  which  thev  are  carried.  The  prindj^e  can  be  adopted  in 
the  case  of  all  hives  of  wood  or  sbraw.  Prepare  a  shallow  box, 
say  18  inches  square  and  2  or  8  inches  deep.  Let  it  have 
a  bottom  board  with  roomy  entrance-way,  and  alighting-step 
in  the  usual  place.  Over  it  fix  a  large  board  if  necessary,  so 
as  to  be  suitable  for  all  your  hives  of  whatever  shape.  Cut 
a  sufficient  hole  in  it  towards  one  side  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  bees  must  pass  down  into  the  empty  box  below  to 
get  into  the  open  air.  The  hole  had  better  be  so  cut  in  the 
board  as  for  its  outer  edge  to  fit  with  the  side  of  the  box  over 
the  passage  into  the  outer  air.  In  this  way  the  bees  will  pass 
in  and  out  with  the  least  difficulty,  and  yet  be  arrested  by  the 
obvious  change  that  has  taken  place  in  respect  of  their  mode  of 
exit.  We  should  recommend  the  removal  of  each  hive  separately 
alter  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two. 

As  to  uniting  bees,  one  caution  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
of  no  use  attempting  to  unite  hives  in  the  same  garden,  save 
•uQh  as  are  side  by  side.    You  may  very  safely  unite  three  or 


four  such  stocks  together,  taking  care  to  place  the  united  stock- 
in  the  centre  of  the  lot.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  approximate  the 
hives  that  are  to  be  united  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible 
some  days  beforehand.  The  simplest  method  of  union  has  been 
alreadjr  given  in  replies  to  correspondents.  It  consists  merely 
in  driving  the  bees  of  two  or  more  stocks  into  a  common  empty- 
hive  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  then  dashing  them  out 
on  the  ground  in  some  open  place  close  to  and  in  iront  of  the 
stock  wnich  has  been  chosen  for  their  permanent  dwelling.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  t^at  a  valuable  Italian  queen 
must  be  hunted  for  (should  such  a  queen  preside  over  one  of  the 
stocks  to  be  united),  and  given  to  the  bees  after  their  reunion. 
It  is  safest  to  give  her  to  the  bees  in  a  queen  cage,  introduced 
from  above  among  the  combs.  Of  course  the  other  queen  or 
queens  must  be  caught  and  destroyed  after  thev  have  been 
driven  into  an  empty  hive.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  dashing  then> 
out  again  and  agam  upon  the  ground  till  we  have  secured  the 
queen.  We  should  not  hesitate,  however,  to  drive  the  hive 
with  the  Italian  queen  first,  without  catching  her,  and  then, 
after  driving  and  catching  tne  other  queens  separately,  unite 
them  all  by  a  final  dash-out  upon  the  ground.  Some  reoommend, 
by  wav  of  further  precaution,  the  sprinkling  of  scented  syrup 
over  the  whole  mass  of  xmited  bees.  This  we  think  unnecessary, 
and  at  this  time  of  year  even  dangerous,  owing  to  the  proba- 
bility of  its  confounding  the  whole  apiary  by  attractinc  robber 
bees  from  every  quarter.  AU  such  operations  should  oe  done 
in  the  full  daylight,  although  towards  evening  care  is  important, 
particularly  when  the  bees  are  so  poorly  off  for  hone^  as  they 
are  now,  for  their  scent  and  appetite  for  syrup  of  all  kmds  is  at 
present  unusually  keen. 

Feeding  on  a  liberal  scale,  but  always  at  night,  should  foUow 
immediately  after  the  union  of  hives  has  ta[ken  place;  for  as 
the  consumption  of  honey  is  very  rapid,  at  such  times  you  might 
find  ^our  hive  in  a  starving  state  before  many  days  are  over. 
But,  mdeed,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  feeding  all  weak  hives  that 
are  designed  to  remain  till  spring,  whether  they  be  united 
stocks  or  otherwise.  More  than  naif  the  stock  of  bees  in 
England  will  perish  this  autumn  without  immediate  attention. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  now  to  secure  them  effectually. 
Let  were  be  on  discouragement  allowed.  A  series  of  lucky 
years  may  be  drawing  near,  which  will  more  than  compensate 
xor  all  losses  and  disappointments. — ^B.  &  W. 


OUR  FIRST  "SWARMING." 
Not  to  experienced  apiarians  do  I  relate  the  story.    I  would 
humbly  beseech  rather  that  they  please  to  not  listen.    But  if 
among  lady  bee-keepers  there  be  one  who  knows  as  little  prac- 
tically of  "natural"  swarming  as  did 
May  27th,  1878, 


I  on  the  morning  of 


'•TohermyUlaltolL'* 

The  morning  was  cold,  cloudy,  breesy,  and  I  said  to  my  sister 
Nellie,  as  we  rose  from  tne  breakfast  table, 

<*  We  shall  not  be  able  to  divide  the  bees  to-day,  I  fear." 

'*  Will  it  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh  no,"  I  replied,  serenely  and  confidently.  *'  They  will  not 
think  of  emigrating  under  a  week;  their  preparations  are  but 
just  begun,  and  in  cool  weather  they  are  better  off  as  they  are." 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  wind  died  away  and  the  sky 
cleared.  At  noon  it  was  brijg^ht,  warm,  and  still.  I  noticed  at  thia 
time  that  the  bees  at  one  hive  were  very  quiet— scarcely  a  bee  in 
sight— while  at  the  other  they  were  humming  merrny.  Th» 
first-mentioned  being  the  strongest  colony,  I  wondered  a  little 
at  their  inactivity ;  its  real  meaning  was  clearly  apparent  some 
hours  later,  especially  after  re-reading  a  forgotten  passage  from 
Langstroth — **ii  in  the  swarming  season  but  few  bees  leave  a 
strong  hive  when  other  colonies  are  busily  at  work,  on  a  clear» 
calm,  warm  day,  we  may  look  with  great  confidence  for  a  swarm, 
unless  the  weather  proves  unfavourable." 

An  hour  or  so  after  noon,  thinking  that  the  bees  were  makings 
an  unusual  and  unnecessary  amount  of  noise,  I  stepped  to  the 
door  to  see  that  at  this  but  recently  so  silent  a  hive,  there  was 
now  quite  a  commotion.  Many  bees  were  whirling  about  and 
over  the  hive,  while  others  were  pouring  forth  in  an  unprece- 
dented way  as  to  numbers  and  hurry.  Come  forth  in  a  very 
larffe  stream  they  could  not.  The  evening  before  having  beeir 
cold  and  stormy  I  had  shut  the  fly-holes  and  somewhat  con- 
tracted the  lower  entrance ;  and  as  the  morning  had  been  cloudy 
and  the  bees  quiet,  no  change  had  as  yet  been  made.  Now,  as  I 
stood  gazing  on  tnem,  spell-bound  at  my  first  surprise,  there- 
fiashed  across  my 'mind  the  query,  **  Are  they  swarming  ?  "  But 
it  was  only  to  be  at  once  dismissed.  For  didn't  I  know  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  swarm  ?  Hadn't  I  looked  into  the  hiv» 
but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  found  in  the  most  advanced  queen, 
cell  only  an  egg  ? 

My  second  and  accepted  thought  was  this,  that  the  sudden 
warm  sunshine  had  given  a  general  impetus  to  honey-gatherers 
and  young  bees  to  go  forth,  and  that  the  unusually  narrow  door- 
way excited  and  troubled  Uiem. 
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Still  there  was  no  cessation  to  the  steadv  outward  flow,  and  in 
larger  and  yet  larger  circles  around  and  about  the  hive.  Sonie- 
thing  must  be  wrone  I 

"Nellie!"  I  cried  piteously  to  sister  in  the  next  room,  *'I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  my  bees ! " 

She  hurried  to  the  door.  "Why,  they're  swarming!"  she 
ezdaimed  with  decision. 

That  settled  it.  She  spoke  as  one  who  knew,  and  my  own 
rejected  first  impression  came  back  with  oyerwhelming  conyic- 
tion.    They  were  swarming.    What  should  I  do  ? 

I  had  no  course  of  action  marked  out,  because  I  had  long  before 
determined  that  my  bees  should  not  swarm.  Most  excellent  care 
would  I  take  to  prevent  that  in  these  great  woods,  where,  if  they 
went  beyond  the  clearing,  it  might  be  imi>OBsible  to  follow  or  to 
find  them.  I  had  a  vision  of  them  now,  string  off  over  the  tree- 
tops  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  felt— I  felt  only  that  they  must  be 
etoppeal  now  at  once ! 

Suddenly  I  remembered  to  have  somewhere  read  that  the 
queen  often  does  not  come  out  before  a  third  or  half  of  the  swarm 
has  emerged.  It  was  then  possible,  it  might  even  be  probable, 
that  she  was  still  in  the  hive.  If  so,  she  should  either  stay  there 
or  be  captured  at  the  entrance. 

Seizing  a  paU  of  water  I  rushed  forth  hatless,  veilless,  and 
l^oveless  into  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  runaways,  and  began 
mrinkling  them  as  they  emerged.  But  first,  with  curious  and 
absurd  inconsistency,  seeing  how  much  faster  they  wanted  to 
come  out  than  was  possible,  and  pitying  their  crowded  discom- 
fort, I  voluntariljr  bent  down  ana  opened  a  fly-hole,  and  so  had 
two  streams  pouring  forth  instead  of  one.  (Nellie  will  never  for- 
get, or  cease  to  laugh  at  me  for  that  performance,  I  fear).  They 
beat  against  my  dress,  they  whizzed  by  my  ears,  brushed  my  hair, 
^rrazed  my  cheeks,  but  I  stood  my  nround,  trying  to  watcn  both 
openings  at  once  for  the  queen,  and  sprinklmg  the  water  more 
and  more  copiously  as  I  saw  that  it  produced  no  effect.  I  was 
beginning  to  despair,  for  many  bees  were  washed  down,  and  I 
didn't  care  to  drown  them,  much  less  did  I  wish  to  risk  drown- 
ing my  queen.    Just  then  came  a  happy  inspiration. 

"Hand  me  that  wide  board,  quick!  quick!"  I  cried  to 
lUchard,  who  is  a  little  afraid  of  bees,  ^e  cautiously  shoved 
it  within  my  reach.  Holding  it  so  as  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the 
entrance  I  continued  the  sprinkling.    The  effect  was  magical. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  something  oi  a  shower  after  all  I "  "  The 
mm  is  under  a  cloud,  and  it  rains  faster  than  ever ! "  Telegrams 
of  this  import  must  have  been  sent  through  the  hive  in  a  twink- 
ling, for  all  at  once  there  was  a  sudden,  an  entire  stop  to  the 
outward  rush. 

Then  for  the  first  I  ventured  to  draw  a  long  breath,  and  then, 
too,  I  began  to  question  doubtfully,  if  it  had  not  been  a  very 
foolish  and  useless,  as  well  as  an  unsafe  proceeding  ?  Was  the 
queen  out  or  in  ?  The  bees  that  had  been  washed  down  were 
picking  themselves  up  rapidly,  and  I  soon  became  convinced 
she  was  not  among  them. 

But  over  our  heads  quite  an  army  of  bees  were  whirling  and 
swarming,  now  this  way.  now  that.  Once  we  accompanied  them 
half  way  across  the  wooos,  then  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hive. 
Suddenly  they  separated  widely  and  came  down  to  the  ground, 
very  evenly  scattered  over  a  large  surface.  I  knew  that  they 
bad  missed  and  were  looking  for  their  queen,  and  I  wondered 
if  their  anxiety  could  be  hall  as  great  as  mine.  Bising  again, 
they  again  seemed  starting  for  the  woods.  But  immediately 
returning,  once  more  they  sprinkled  themselves  far  and  near 
over  the  (ground,  somehow,  xTellie  suggested,  giving  one  the 
ridiculous  impression  of  "going  down  on  their  hands  and  knees" 
to  make  an  effectual  search.  Bvidentiy  it  was  to  them  in  some 
-way  a  satisfying  one,  for  all  now  rose  as  by  one  accord,  and  came 
hurr^dng  back  to  the  hive,  pouring  in  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
covering  the  whole  front  with  a  black  sheet. 

So  soon  as  all  had  settied,  we  lifted  the  hive  fron^  its  stand, 
and  placed  an  empty  hive  in  its  stead.  Then,  after  arranging 
the  frames  and  puttm^  in  two  combs  of  brood  and  honey  from 
the  old  hive,  we  (Nellie  and  I)  began  a  careful  search  for  her 
TnisBJng  queenship.  To  our  joyful  surprise  it  was  not  a  long 
search.  We  found  her  as  composed  and  dignified  in  demeanour 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  witn  very  littie  trouble 
we  transferred  her  to  the  new  hive.  We  found  several  queen 
oells,  the  most  advanced  containing  the  tiniest  of  worms. 

It  was  then,  I  think,  that  I  for  the  first  time  discovered  that 
I  had  forgotten  my  bee-veil.  Of  course  I  walked  into  the  house 
for  it  at  once. 

The  rest  of  the  work,  the  appointment  of  the  remaining  bees 
— every  bee  was  at  home— was  a  somewhat  perplexing  business. 
However,  I  used  all  the  judgment  I  had,  and  if  the  division  was 
not  made  quite  as  well  as  tne  bees  could  have  made  it,  every- 
thing has  seemed  to  go  exactiy  right  with  the  new  oolonj  thus 
far.  With  the  old  colony,  too,  all  was  well  untLL— but  that 
belongs  to  another  chapter. 

Perhaps  someone  as  inexperienced  as  myself  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  from  nrst  to  last  the  bees  were  on  their 
very  best  behaviour,  nobody  was  stung. 

We  found  a  nucleus  from  the  other  nive  the  same  afternoon ; 


for  interesting,  exciting,  and  on  the  whole  satisfactory  as  this 
experience  had  been  to  me,  I  felt  no  desire  to  repeat  tne  same 
with  another  swarm,  and  in  conclusion  would  say  that  I  do  not 
venture  to  take  the  responsibilitry  of  advising  any  lady  bee- 
keeper to  take  the  course  of  action  above  described.^Corr^- 
epondent,  American  Bee  Journal,) 


BOBBER  BEES. 
I  SHALL  be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me  of  any  remec^  to  pre- 
vent robbers  from  entering  my  hives.  I  fed  my  bees  last 
Saturday  afternoon  from  the  outside  (not  a  good  plan,  as  I  have 
found  out),  and  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  stranger  helping 
itself  too,  for  a  short  time  after  they  had  taken  it  all  in  X  saw 
them  pulling  one  or  two  about  on  the  floor-board,  but  I  thought 
no  more  about  it.  On  going  to  look  at  the  bees  the  next  morn- 
ing I  was  surprised  to  find  a  great  number  outside  guurding,  and 
over  a  hundred  that  they  had  killed  on  the  fioor,  and  a  few 
robbers  trying  to  dart  in  through  them.  They  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  in  ever  since.  I  have  picked  up  the  dead  bees,  and 
counted  about  280.  The  robbers  come  from  a  person's  apiary 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  I  saw  in  last  week's  Journal  about 
stocks  dying  in  August  of  starvation,  and  I  think  his  bees  must 
be  starvmg  from  the  way  they  try  to  get  in;  they  keep  my  bees 
from  working,  besides  killing  the  others.  I  have  made  the 
holes  smaller.  Oan  anything  else  be  done?  What  is  the 
average  weight  to  be  allowed  for  a  swarm  with  combs  and  stored 
pollen?  To  what  age  does  a  queen  bee  generally  Uve?— P. 
Bainfobd. 

[You  have  done  right  by  contracting  the  entrances  of  your 
hives ;  but  if  the  robbers  still  force  tneir  way  in.  you  must 
make  the  holes  so  small  that  only  one  bee  can  get  through  at  a 
time.  If  this  do  not  prevent  the  attack  of  the  assailants  you 
had  better  remove  your  hives  within  doors  for  a  few  days, 
giving  the  bees  plenty  of  ventilation,  putting  them  back  again 
on  their  old  stands.  Do  not  feed  them  while  in  confinement. 
It  is  very  bad  practice  to  feed  in  front  of  the  hive,  particularly 
at  this  season  of  the  year. '  Are  you  sure  that  your  own  hives 
are  strong  in  population  ?  It  is  not  always  that  starving  bees 
are  the  worse  robbers,  but  the  strongest  and  best-provisioned 
colonies  very  often  make  war  on  their  weaker  neignbours.  A 
stock  should  weigh  from  15  lbs.  to  30  lbs.,  exclusive  of  the  hive, 
to  make  it  safe  for  the  winter,  though  it  will  sometimes  do  weU 
with  less.  Queens  may  live  four  years,  but  probably  three  years 
is  about  the  average  duration  of  their  lives. — ^Eds.] 


MxTBOPOLXTAN  Babbit  Assooiation. — ^Therc  is  to  be  a  grand 
show  at  the  Mon^ellier  on  Monday,  September  22nd,  1878, 
where  all  the  metropolitan  Babbit  societies  have  combined  to 
show  their  best  Babbits  agradnst  each  other  for  a  silver  cup  of  the 
value  of  five  guineas,  besides  several  other  money  prizes.  It  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  best  shows  ever  exhibited  in  London. 


CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Wnfos  Ihrboulab  {A,  £.).— lluij  people  Buffer  in  the  ivij  jou  do.  Then 
is  a  twisted  flight  thAt  is  inoonible,  bat  ve  do  not  imagine  tooxb  to  be  one. 
We  hare  leTeral  Brahme  eock  ehiekens,  large  well-grown  bu4B,and  after  a 
ran  or  any  other  exertion  they  drop  their  flJghts,  bat  thej  always  get  them 
up  again.  The  ineai»ble  case  we  mention  above  Is  hereditary.  That  of 
whioh  yon  oompUin  is  often  the  resalt  of  weakness. 

Bhahmas  wftr  Swollbn  FaxT  (JT.).~HaTe  the  xoogh  stones  raked  off 
the  ground.  The  feet  of  fast-grown  eooks  are  rery  tender,  and  their  bodies 
are  heeTy.  If  yon  eannot  rake  the  stones  off  choose  some  more  favoaraUe 
not,  and  ahnt  the  eoeks  ap  by  themselTes.  Anything  is  better  than  getting 
them  bamble>footed,  which  is  sore  to  hi^pen. 

Influxnox  of  PAanrrs  ox  CtoiCB  axd  Lxa  CtoLOUx  (J.  CF.  X^w).— Whan 
two  birds  of  different  breeds  are  mated  together,  some  of  the  produce 
generally  preeent  a  ndztore  of  both,  while  others  are  to  all  appearance  pore 
specimens  of  the  breeds  to  which  their  pwrents  beIoD«r.  Yoa  will,  howeyer, 
be  able  to  choose  chickens  posseesing  the  points  yoo  wish  to  p«petaate,  and 
hj  mating  them  sgain  to  pars  birds,  yoa  will  probably  soooeed  in  breeding 
that  which  yoa  want. 

Bamtak  Watkxt-xtxd  (J*.  IT.).— We  hardly  know  what  yoa  mean  \j  a 
watery  eye.  If  there  is  any  swelUnc:  with  it,  it  is  a  cold,  and  shooU  be  seen 
to.  The  best  plan  is  to  wash  it  wiui  yinegar  and  water,  and  to  gire  a  stima^ 
lant— some  bread  and  strong  ale,  adding  thereto  a  couple  of  pills  of  camphor, 
each  the  sise  of  a  garden  pea.  If  it  be  only  a  watery  «ye  we  should  stiu  use 
Tinegar  and  water. 

BxmBimia  SiLVxx-aBXT  Doanxas  (IT.  D.).— A  class  for  **  Ckdoured 
IXtrUngs"  comprises  SilTer-Greys,  Onekoos,  and  all  but  White.  "Any  other 
Tsrie^  "  should  mean  White.  Where  there  is  a  class  for  SilTer>Orey,  the 
prize  list  generally  stetee  "  Ooloured  Doridngs  other  than  SUreMlTeys.'*  As 
a  rule,  the  Silrer-Gieys  are  not  so  heayy  as  the  others,  and  the  Whites  maj 
stand  a  good  chance  against  them.  Nine  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  a 
White  Dorking  cook,  and  7  lbs.  for  a  hen. 

Ohtcxxxs  xot  Fxathxxixo  U  auh9eriker).—Yom  feeding  is  not  good 
enough.  If  you  have  no  grass  run  yon  most  get  some  sods  of  growing  grassy 
like  a  lark's  tuxf ,  only  much  larger ;  you  must  gire  them  daily.  Feed  them 
on  ground  oats  or  berleymeal  mixed  with  milk,  some  hard-boiled  egg  chopped 
fine,  and  bread  emmbs  soaked  In  milk.  Leare  off  Indian  com,  aharps,  and 
zloe. 
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ObonsBUB  jam  OBonnm  Vinisca  (/.  5.).— BolMpotatoaB  §n tad  food, 
nd  hvn  %  imSLuMif  to  «mm  dlMMS  of  the  !!▼«.  we  adviM  /oa  to  gftre 
«h8m«»M«llina]Hitlntb(8  ihive  of  tvMd  aadAle,  and  to  ftM  oo 
oats  U  TOO OAB  Mt  thorn;  if  not,  <n  iMdi^mMl  BUht  wd  BMBila^ 
wboto  com  in  iaexDidaia  of  ths  dij.  nomaUfaXUnglUftttheMB 
riuMild  expeet  Quj  pioked^np  ■omettiing  th*t  dingraed  with  than.  If  70a 
htsf  rmmm  to  thmk  we  are  tight,  give  eaeh  hixd  a  table-epoonfta  of  eaator 
oIL  Bioe  ia  bad  food,  and  haa  «  taodan^  to  oanae  very  low  condition,  and, 
oonMqnantlT,  Tarmin.  Alter  your  dietarr.  Give  them  some  bread  and  millc 
In  the  morningt  atterwardi  lOiBeehofped^^gg,  alio  eoaxae  oooked  meat  and 
pleeaa  of  fM  eat  imalL  Let  the  rips  be  in  a  dry  plaoe,  weU  open  to  the  aim, 
nd  Isl  the  shisiBens  ]iai«  dnat  in  whish  to  dost  thaaasshss.  The  yoonger 
naif  led  in  the  same  way,  araaoffeiii^ from  the  same  dlsoaiar.  Olve 
Strang  samphor  water  to  drink,  and  in  bad  eaass  give  a  pill  of  it  to  eaoh 
m.  We  nerarhave  gapes,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  symptom  of  tham, 
ve  haTS  zMoorae  to  sampbor,  and  haye  never  known  It  iaiL 

Towu  IQK  BcMS  JMD  Obzcemib  (AwK-^We bilisvB  thefUHnglMMS  will 
Dswer  yonr  ponose  wy  veil,  bat  we  pmiEsr  Bsahmas.  They -are  not  better 
vers  than  the  Hbapcbaes,  but  they  are  better  tahle  fowls.   Both  are  vezy 


kaidy. 

BBABXA-WJBiJK-LKCMBD  {A  IMieiiber,  Ws:tf9rd  Bisufs)^— Ited  yonr  iowls 
vdl,  give  them  groimd  oats  twiee  per  day,  any  zoogh  oooked  meat  too  ma^ 
hafve  ehopped-ap  small.  If  yoa  have  no  groond  oats  give  them  bsneymeaL 
They  have  eomewhatanfeipowntliahralMngth.  Keep  tham  hi «  dry  piMs  lest 
fttey  ahooU  gat  stamped. 

VcfWLB  von  A  TBBiB-Aon  CteABS  Bmi  (.ifliatewr).— When  fowls  are  kept 
en  a  ecanpaiatlvely  small  spaee,  we  always  advise  one  breed.  TUs  saves 
■mohlahoor  and  painstaking,  the  fowls  do  better,  and  the  prodoee  is  moio 
valnafcle  if  atony  thaotfassioektetobesokL  Porodoiloal  m  It  may  appear, 
ilfty  fowla  wHl  do  half  aa  weU  again  if  they  have  ireenm  over  throe  o«ss,aa 
th^  woold  if  thflj  were  divided  into  two  twenty-Avaa*  and  oonlined  to  an 
acre  and  a  halt  eaeh.  We  do  not  think  yon  can  do  better  than  keq^  Bmhmaa. 
They  are  vaiy  hardy,  they  are  not  large  eaters,  they  are  good  layers,  sitters, 

-  — a  nmst  have  them  In  the  time  of 

I  few  if  any  hens  lay,  bat  poUeti 
Jast  as  it  has  been  said  all  that  is  not  nUUtanr  is  civil,  so  some  people 
all  that  are  not  cocks  are  pallets,  only  as  disUnetlons  ol  ssl    Laying 

I  attained  to  fasn's  sstate 

BomsaOowanee  maybe 
flhi^^fca—  growtester  and  oltain  i^nrll  j  nwltiff  in 
the  spring  and  soBBmsr  than  In  winter.    Thas  It  8honld  be  no  peat  ililsnlty 
to  arrange  for  a  conatant  sopply.    fiome  faceeds  lav  eacUsr  than  othssa.    The 
eazUeat  we  know  are  Bcahmas  and  Cochins.    We  have  known  these  to  begin 


SOT  all  that  are  not  cocks  are  pallets,  only  as  dlstt 
bdongs  to  a  eestain  age.    As  soon  as  the  pallet  has 
aha  b^faiB  to  lay,  whoUMr  it  be  STervembaror  Hsy. 
mode  fw  the  time  of  pssr.  Ghickans  growlaster  end  1 


m  weeks.  It  Isnot  desirable, as  thsy  always  become  in  conssqaenoe 
,  and  natapa«ppsaars  erhawsted  before  she  attains  her  psfane.  As  a 
role,  yoa  mav  leaic  for  ofBsfroin  thasa  two  bleeds  between  twwty  and  twenty- 
ioarweeksold.  DspsmBbo  on  these  facts,  yoa  will  eady  ses  that  to  Insors 
aggs  at  the  sesBoe  and  tnarsfcte  valoaUe  time  of  year,  yoa  srfU  hove  to 
■anange  accordingly.  Vebroary  pnUeta  lay  in  Angnst ;  march  poUots  In 
fleptember;  April  pidlets  In  October;  May  pallets  hi  November,  and  so  on. 
The  best  food  yon  can  give  ls.0onnd  cata,  if  they  are  to  be  had,  slaked  with 
water;  if  not,  lioilejmesl  This  oapoUss  the  Bnoiiihig  and  ovenlng  food. 
The  mid-day  repast  ahoald  be  of  whole  com,  barley,  or  nudse,  varied  with 
saoh  scraps  as  may  be  got  together  In  a  hoose.  All  stimnlants  and  '  ' 
food  shomd  be  aToided.    —     --  -■  -  -       -  ~    -  ~ 


ssiats  only  in  eoloor. 


The  diflennce  between  Light  and  Park 


MB8.F. 

where  it  can 

win. 


1*8  Ononni  AmAXJffus  (Mn,  Jftys)^— We  4»  net 
ihased,nor«DybQoklnwfalAlttedMaribad.    Mn.a 
OS  inf  annaUcn. 


InoBiKa  i^T*(P*  (£•  £.,  Jtin.)d— We  know  of  no  taaosai—  ttunu  mmm  m 
Insare  either  the  life  or  safety  of  a  bird  for  any  sam  cither  small  or  large. 

GntBHOKSTXB  Show.— Mr.  T.  A.  Dean  had  an  extra  second  prize  for  light 


Pxaxoii  Oonia  Lzobt  (J.  jr).~-lhom  yoar  description  we  make  no  donbt 
tlM*  yoarPigaons  hove«he  diosase  tsimed  by  the  ftney  "gdng  U^,"  in 
othsr  words,  ecnsminfttou.  The  best  remedy  Is  cod-liver  ofl ;  gdve  a  teaspoon- 
fal  eveiy  nifl^t  Tbsre  Is  a  way  of  admlnlitssing  It  wUch  wUl  not  aofl  the 
fsathsBB,  that  is  by  passing  down  the  throat  cod-liv«r<m  eiveales.    Dip 


tin  water  for  a  mimate,  and  thsn  thsy  wUl  go  down  the  sasier.    CHve 
them  as  yoa  Wonld  cram  a  young  Pooter  with  bsans.    CMve  one  nii^t  snd 


larger  than  the  peak  crswn.    ThasiMll-crawn,« 
in  Torbits.    The  psak  mown  ia  f 


Son  can  haj  thsm  of  moat  ^hernials  sheaply.    Ton  can  also  give 
hssad  €i«mba,«idmiIktodBlnk.    Othsra  «lve  bnad  osahsd  In 
alak  bnt  we  bsttofs  the  best  thlB«  k  the  ooA-UfW  on. 

ToBsniP  CmemaB  (B.  E.  H.).— ^  Bhell-erownad  and  pesk-erowned  In 
TaiMts."  Inthetormercasethetiiftof  fcalhsrsotViebaekof  theheodia 
In  the  torn  of  •  shsil    rhst^  hallow  en  the  sUe  nearest  the  head,  and 

fc  In  Mans,  Is  not  propsr 

. Lbytha  fsoOsBsrialBgr 

of  the  head  in  •  hoslasntal  Una  with  the  eye  and  beak,  wtUdi 
•  prstUly^fointed  sosvalnra  a  little  above  the  head. 

"BoKWUtm  Aim  Fobbww  Owls  (JdM»).— The  former  wen,  mUHate  years, 
the  only  Pigeons  known  as  Owls.  Thsy  are  birds  of  fair  slie,  in  cdoar  Una 
or  silver,  the  bhie  peeulhM^y  beartilM,  end  ceiled  ««PowdnBed  Blaa."  The 
jrcMlffi  or  African  Owls  sre  m 


OmnixaM  (JM«iii)^-OBBniM,  Tehat,  or  White  sye,  a  crass  biwd  Mrd,  pro- 
■'   '   '  "* X    Thsy  have  (' 


to  prevent  the  Hold  from  ranning  oat.  Some  bee-kespera  advocate  bottle- 
feeding  in  this  way:  A  piece  of  mass  is  laid  over  the  month  of  the  bottle» 
and  withdrawn  when  the  latter  is  in  position  on  the  pcsftwated  sine ;  no 
Uqald  win  dilp  tfaroogh.  To  prare  the  treih  of  tUs  aasertion  we  have  joat 
tried  the  plan  with  a  bottle  oTwater,  and  not  a  ataigle  drap  feU  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  glees.     Tonr  nlekle-bottlss  should  have  staalght  aeeks. 


bably  between  a  Tumbler  and  an  Ant^ 


dear  white  ^es,  and 
of  «  Ul^t  ooloiv.    We 


j^ekle-b 

We  cannot  teU  the  weight  of  yonr  box.    If 


with  rims  bat  little  projeetlna.    1 

wasps  still  enter  yoor  hive  we  fear  the  pqpulafcion 

Dabt  FAiamio  (Or9Jbardlft).-^y  sowing  Italian  Bye  Osass  i 


w  yon 
dahT< 


will 


obtain  a  sapply  of  fodder  next  ifcIL'  AnattesBptto 

upon  the  prodooe  of  an  acre  of  land  will,  we  think,  msolt  In  laUore.  From 
our  own  esperienoe  we  condade  that  twoocras  of  land  Uglily  eoltivated  «io 
raqoislte  to  provide  one  cow  with  sulBalent  food  to  enable  it  to  yield  a  fall 
samriT  of  mUk,  from  the  iiieain  of  irtiieh  M  Iba.  of  batter  may  be  made  weakly ; 
and  the  yield  of  an  nndsrfsdcow  wUl  pteportionably  itil  both  In  riehnem  and 
4«aattity.  In  Ohsshire,  where  the  cows  genorslly  msy  beoald  to  be  etaU-fed 
in  winter,  about  three  acres  of  graas  land  sre  considscod  nseassaiy  to  provide 
■tunmer  pasturage  and  winter  fodder  for  each  cow.  The  "  Handbook  of  Dairy 
Husbandry  "  (Longmans)  ftftntalna  nmch  valoaUa  infoEmatlonon  the  snbjeet. 
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Lat.  51<>  82"  40*  N. ;  Long.  O*  8' 0*  W. ;  AltUnde  lU  foet. 
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Shade  Tem- 
po ratore. 
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»»». 

Wet. 

Wax. 

Mm. 

In     1  Oa 
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m.  6 

Bat.  8 

Sun.  7 
Ho.    8 
To.    9 

'Sis- 

80.068 
884M 
88.080 

98.804 
99.778 
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•6.9 
68.0 
69.8 

61.7 

<8a 

a? 

47.8 

48.9 
48.0 
88J 

B.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

K.W. 

67.8 
67.6 

66.8 

86.9 

Si 

SI 

89.8 
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46.0 
44.9 

44.8 
468 
44.1 
48.6 
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111.8  49.6 
84.4       41.1 

116.9  '  97.4 
98.1      88.9 

0.809 
8Ji8 
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«•*' 

66.8 

6L0 

67.0 

69.4 

46.1 

107.6   ,  89.7     aSOT 

ML— Iineesrly,ndnatlOA.ii.,ahowSBy«lldBy;-vssytasavysain  ftor  ashorfe 
tlBBe«boutSpji. 

dnll  at  0  A.X.,  flna  at  noon,  sbowmyoMa 


1  after 


Sth.~Bather  dnll  dar,  with  a  sprinkle  of  mhi,  and  cold  for  the  as 

0th.— Again  doll,  cold,  and  cheerless,  hot  not  rainy. 

7th.— Bather  hasy  morning,  line  at  noon,  then  doaded  over ;  rain  soon  1 

4  P.1E.,  heavy  rain  at  6  P.11.,  and  rainy  night. 
8Ul— Fine  till  noon,  then  eloody  for*short  time;  sUght  showsrlnoreDin^ 
9th.— Bine  morning,  doadhig  at  noon ;  rain  aoon  after  8  P.1K.,  centinniag  and 

inflmaslnfl  till  the  evening,  the  latter  pert  of  which  was  moonlight,  and 

altogether  bright  and  plsaaant. 
A  "very  eold  week  for  the  time  of  ycMT,  the  tempsBatoie  belBg  obout  that  of 
the  ibst  week  hi  Oetober,andcolder  than  any  wsA  ihias  Msy*- tt.  J.  ewosiB. 


produce  with 


OOVSKT  OABSEIT  MAyPgP.    Wiibmiiiib  10. 
Wb  have'fetill  a  full  supply  of  both  home-grown  ond  iorsign  . 
the  exception  of  Nuts,  (x>bs  snd  FBbeits  having  sUglittr  odvaneed 
ThenriM  of  frott  genereUy  have  been  fririyoBDpected.    '^    * 
snd  Modnrinos ore  over:  thoss  teoas  the  opsnwnlli  oreef  »..  ■  ■^^ ^ 
Osapas  are  very  plentlfaiiBMBS  than  enooghiar  the  tnde,  and -with 
susnttons  4ff*Vllirfit  In  eouNir. 


Apricots., 
Olmriee  . 


tfBOXT. 

S.  d.    S.  d.  I 

isiovo  1  8tol  8  MnIbealoa^.^.*«.4(i 


.  ^  »: 


Currants., 


..IsleTO 
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1  0 
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8  0 

6  0 

4  0 

0  0 
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-.8 


lOOT  (rdes»V  il^itapan  of  water  hi  the  son  and  fiiey  vHIl 
sndbedesnifllie  Mis  perfectly  dean.   Toamaytskea 


mayt 
if  thoy 

..  M  wiuug  In  your 

Was  yoor  bottle  poifectiy  npright 
when  inverted  on  the  sine  over  the  hive?  We  have  often  proved  that  with 
the  nse  of  eoerse  net  and  sine,  pars  watai  will  not  lose  a  sinpe  drop  sftsr  the 
bottle  is  once  inverted.  Of  coarse  some  rans  out  in  the  act  of  iuTerting. 
The  interposition  of  peifonted  sfaio  alone,  without  any  nmslin,  is  sufficient 


ArtidiokSB.*.. doa. 

Asparagaa VlOO 

Frendi  

Beans,  Kidney . . . .  |  siere 

Beet,  Bed dos 

Broeeoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 
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Celery bundle 
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pickling dos. 

EndiTe dos. 

Fennel boneh 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbs inmeh 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bench 

Lettuce dos. 


s.d.  s.d. 
8  MoS  8 
0   0     0    0 
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1  8 
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0  8 
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9  0 
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4  8 
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4  0 

0  8 
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Onione Duahel 

pidding Qvart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bonobes 

Parsalfs... dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bnshd 
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Bound.. do. 
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Bhubarb bundle 

flalaafy boadle 

SftToys. dos. 

Scorsonerm bundle 
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bushel 

........  dos. 

Tnmlpa \ 

Vegetable  Marrows 


s.  d.   s.d 
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8  8 
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97 
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HOUSE  SEWAGE  A  SAFE  AND  MOST  VALUABLE 
FEBTILISEB. 

UB  oontemporary  Medical  Notes  and  Queriee, 
refemng  to  our  preyions  remarks  on  this 
important  snbjeot,  observes — "The  well- 
known  experiments  of  De  Sanssiire  midoubt- 
edly  demonstrate  that  the  roots  of  plants 
are  endowed  with  a  certam  power  of  se- 
lection, mider  particular  circmnstances  and 
conditions;  but — and  we  speak  with  the 
clear  remembrance  of  the  late  Professor 
Lindley's  expressed  views  on  this  subject — 
their  import  innst  not  be  overrated,  and  certainly  do  not 
support  the  extravagant  statement  hazarded  by  The 
Journal  of  Horticxtltube,  that  *the  roots  of  plants 
never  a^bsorh  a/nythvng  pr^udieial  to  thepla/nfs  health,* 
Many  known  facts  in  vegetable  physiology  are  incon- 
sistent with  snch  an  idea.  If  plants  are  aosolntely  in- 
different to  noxious  matters  brought  into  relation  with 
their  absorbing  surfaces ;  if  they  absorb  only  what,  and 
so  much  as,  is  good  for  them  and  compatible  with  their 
highest  condition  of  heidth  (and  this  moderation  is  im- 
plied in  the  statement  that  nothing  *  prejudicial  *  is  ever 
absorbed),  why  cannot  an  unlimited  supply  of  artificial 
manure  be  given  to  plants  without  ^eir  oeing  injured  by 
it?  If  they  will  onlv  absorb  what  they  require,  the 
remainder,  surely,  will  pass  away  and  do  no  harm.  But 
is  this  the  fact  ?  Of  course  we  know  that  practically  it 
is  not  so,  and  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  regulate  the 
quantity,  as  it  is  to  attend  to  the  quality,  of  the  manures 
given  to  plants." 

The  reply  to  this  is  obvious.  Our  observations  apply 
to  the  roots,  not  the  surfaces.  Cultivators  have  '<  to  re- 
strict the  quantity "  of  the  manure  applied  to  the  roots 
of  some  plants  they  cultivate,  because,  if  fruit  or  seed  is 
the  obieot  to  attain,  and  an  excessive  quantity  of  manure 
is  applied,  the  plants  become  overluxuriant,  and  produce 
an  excess  of  leaves  instead.  If  leaves  or  stems  only  are 
required,  as  in  the  instances  of  Grass,  Bhubarb,  Aspa- 
ragus, Cabbages,  and  some  others,  the  manure  apphed 
need  not  be  so  restricted.  Now,  that  overluxuriance  is 
caused  solely  by  the  roots  absorbing  the  manure  and  the 

Slants  digesting  and  assimilating  it.  If  the  digestion  was 
eficient  there  would  be  no  ovenuxuriance. 
When  we  said  that  "  the  roots  of  plants  never  absorb 
anything  prejudicial  to  the  plant's  health,"  we  were  con- 
sidering healthy  roots  growing  in  a  suitable  soil  manured 
with  sewage  or  any  other  usual  fertiliser,  and  then,  we 
repeat,  the  roots  do  not  absorb  anything  prejudicial.  If 
the  spongioles  of  the  roots  are  paralysed  or  killed  by  an 
injurious  soil  or  the  application  of  poisons,  then  we  are 
quite  aware  the  roots  lose  the  power  of  selection.  We 
published  the  following  on  that  result  some  years  ago. 

**  Soils  containing  oonoxious  ingredients  are  certain  in- 
troducers of  disease  and  premature  death.  An  excess  of 
oxide  of  iron — as  when  the  roots  of  tiie  Apple  and  Fear 
get  into  an  irony  red  gravelly  subsoil— always  causes 
canker  to  supervene.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  copper- 
No.  66li— Vol.  XXV.,  Nxw  Bmsi. 


smelting  furnaces,  not  only  are  cattle  subjected  to  swollen 
joints  and  other  unusual  diseases,  causing  decrepitude 
and  death,  but  the  plants  also  around  are  subjept  to 
sudden  visitations,  to  uregular  growths,  and  to  unwarned 
destruction;  and  a  crop  once  vigorous  will  suddenly 
wither  as  if  swept  over  by  a  blast.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  tins  arising  from  the  salts  of  copper  which  impregnate 
the  soil  irre^arly  as  the  winds  may  have  borne  them 
sublimed  from  the  fomaces,  and  the  experiments  of  Sen- 
nebier  have  shown  that  of  aU  salts  those  of  copper  are 
the  most  fatal  to  plants. 

"  That  they  can  be  poisoned,  and  by  many  of  those 
substances,  narcotic  as  well  as  corrosive,  which  are  fatal 
to  animals,  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  F. 
Marcet.  The  metallic  poisons  being  absorbed  are  con- 
veyed to  the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  and  alter  or 
destroy  its  tissue.  The  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium, 
strychnia,  prussic  aeid,  bel^donna,  alcohol,  and  oxalic  acid, 
wMch  act  fatally  upon  the  nervous  system  of  animals,  also 
cause  the  death  of  plants." 

Our  contemporary  next  observes — "The  Journal  of 
Horticulture  disposes  of  our  reference  to  forced  Bhubarb 
having  the  flavour  of  horse  dung,  by  saying,  *  We  know 
both  in  Uiat  and  in  forced  Sea- kale  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  gases  emitted  by  the  fermenting  dung ;'  and  that 
*  ^e  reek  may  be  always  removed  by  peeling  off  the 
thinnest  film  of  the  epidermis.'  Admitting  this — which 
we  do  only  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — surely  it  proves 
our  case;  for  if  a  plant  can  absorb  gas  it  can  absorb 
fluid,  and  neither  could  find  their  way  into  the  epidermis 
except  through  the  cellular  system  of  the  plant.  We 
have  ourselves  smelt  the  sewage  odour  very  strong  from 
the  fresh-cut  stalks  of  Cabbages;  and  Mr.  Smee,  in  the 
Standa/rd  of  September  5th,  states  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed, *by  the  medical  officer  of  one  of  our  largest 
establishments,  that  he  has  known  Parsley  to  take  up  the 
flavour  of  gas  tar  so  as  to  be  useless  *— a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  absorption  of  foreign  matters  by  growing 
plants,  which,  according  to  The  Journal  op  Horticul- 
ture, never  takes  place. 

"How  can  such  facts  be  reconciled  with  the  preter- 
natural powers  of  absolute  selection  and  rejection  attri- 
buted to  plants  by  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  ?  " 

The  "facts"  have  no  relation  to  the  powers  of  "se- 
lection and  rejection"  possessed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Those  powers  as  possessed  bv  the  roots  in  relation  to  the 
manure  in  the  soil  are  all  that  we  are  contending  for. 
That  the  reek  of  fermenting  dung  or  of  gas  tar  will  pene- 
trate the  epidermis  of  a  plant,  or  of  the  human  i^in  is 
certain,  but  it  is  usually  removeable,  as  we  originally 
stated,  by  washing.  .     i.      x 

As  to  the  odour  of  sewage  being  smelt  in  the  fresh-cut 
stalks  of  Cabbages,  we  venture  to  state  that  the  same 
odour  would  be  perceived  in  any  similarly  luxuriant 
Cabbages,  whether  that  luxuriance  was  caused  by  sewage, 
guano,  or  any  other  fertiliser. 

Medical  Notes  a/nd  Queries  concludes,  as  is  no  naore 
than  we  expected,  temperately  and  wisely  by  saying, 
"  The  mere  fact  that  in  very  many  cases  sewage  matter 
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has  been  applied  without  typhoid  having  been  transmitted, 
affords  no  conolasive  argument  upon  the  question.  Aa  we 
said  before,  *  It  is  no  good  argument  to  say  that  many  persons 
have  used  sewage-grown  produce  without  having  typhoid  fever. 
The  question  is,  Can  the  fever  ever  be  traniunitted  in  this 
way  ?  *  This  point  seemB  to  us  to  be  wdzthy  of  further  in- 
vestigation." 

We  agree  in  so  thinlring;  but  cultivators  and  oonsnmari 
may  continue  to  grow  and  to  eat  sewage-manured  vegetable 
produce  with  great  equasiizttity ,  as  there  is  at  present  no  known 
instance  of  such  produce  hftving  caused  disease  of  any  kind. 
Many  years'  experience,  on  the  coatraxy ,  shows  that  suek  pro- 
duce is  wholesome,  and  we  have  this  fresh  sustaining  evidence. 

"  The  Merthyr  Tydfil  sewage  filtering  and  sewage  irrigation 
scheme  having  now  been  in  operation  for  neaiiy  three  yeats, 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  Clerk  to  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Local  Board 
of  Health,  sends  us,  at  the  desire  of  his  Boiurd,  the  following 
extract  from  the  periodical  report  of  Mr.  Dyke,  the  mediciU 
ofileer  of  health  for  th»  district :— *  Much  dssoiission  has  re- 
cently arisen  as  to  the  supposed  injurious  eflsots  whieh  would 
follow  upon  the  use  of  vegetable  food  by  ma»  and  aninuils 
when  that  food  was  grown  on  land  wa4ered  by  sewage.  To^ 
you  and  to  the  public  ol  this  tewn  and  neighbourhood  it  is 
well  known  that  new  for  three  sammars  aad  two  winters  lacge 
quantities  of  vegetables  have  be«a  grawn  on  land  specially 
prepared,  watered  by  the  strained  sewage  from  this  town,  and 
also  that  very  large  supplies  of  green  food  for  animals  have  been 
obtained  therefrom.  The  use  of  these  vegetables  and  grasses 
for  BO  long  a  period  by  men  and  animals  would  certainly  by 
this  time  have  shown  some  evidences  of  the  evil  oonsequenoes 
assumed  to  result  from  the  mode  of  growth.  It  has  been  my 
duty  carefully  to  wateh  tb»  mode  of  ovltnre  and  to  note  any 
unfavourable  signs;  bat,  so  far  froaa  brag  aUe  to  discover 
any  suoht  I  can  with  oonfidenoe  point  oat  t»  yoa  certain  faets 
which  show  that  tiie  aasamed  peeaioioamafls  of  the  use  of 
vegetahlee  sa  grown  is  without  any  basis  of  troth.  First, 
milk  forms  the  chief  food  of  children.  The  supply  of  this 
liquid  nourishment  was,  until  lately,  very  scanty  in  Merthyr, 
but  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  supply  was  more  abundcunt 
during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  of  1872-3,  and  also 
that  considerable  quantities  of  Italian  Bye-grass,  Carrots,  Man- 
golds, &c.,  grown  on  the  sewage-watered  lands,  were  used 
during  those  periods  as  fodder  for  milch  oows.  Were  any 
pernicious  effects  in  the  health  of  children  notioed  f  Certaialy 
not ;  for,  while  the  mortality  of  the  young  under  five  yean  old 
formeriy  averaged  48,  50,  and  £2  out  ol  eaoh  hoadred  deaths, 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1873  the  average  was  but  89  per  eeai. 
Secondly,  diarrhoea  would  be  a  form  of  disease  that  w<»ld  very 
quickly  be  set  up  in  human  beings  by  the  use  of  vegetable  food 
tainted  by  sewage.  The  namber  of  Cabbages  grown  on  the 
filtration  and  irrigation  areas  during  the  last  thirty  months 
would  number  many  tens  of  thousands.  All  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  of  Merthyr  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Has  diarrhoea  been  thereby  incited  ?  On  Ihe  contrary,  last 
year  the  Begistrar-Q^ieral  called  attention  to  Uie  fact  that 
diaxrhoBa  was  less  prevalent  in  Merttiyr  than  in  any  place  in 
England  and  Wales;  and,  as  I  hMPf  ahready  stated,  the  fatal 
eases  from  this  disease  in  the  seoond  qaavter  of  1873  ware  bat 
two,  and  those  infants  at  the  breast.  Tried,  than,  by  these 
two  tests— the  use  of  fresh  fodder  gBown  oa  sewage- watered 
lands  by  milk-giving  animals  and  of  vegetables  (similarly  grown) 
by  human  beings — the  experiences  of  the  population  of  this 
town  and  neighbourhood  demonstrate  the  pezfect  ssJubrity  of 
the  vegetable  food  so  grown.' '' 


THE  PUBPLE  BEECH. 

The  beauty  of  the  Purple  Beech  in  landscape  scenes  and 
ornamental  forestiy,  its  fitness  for  affording  variety  to  the 
nuonotonous  green  of  our  woodlands,  and  for  giving  effect  in 
assemblages  of  trees  great  or  smaU,  are  so  well  known  that  I 
need  only  hint  that  the  adoption  of  this  and  other  deciduous 
trees  with  coloured  foliage  at  planting  would  be  a  .means  of 
giving  a  charm  to  our  woods  they  do  not  at  present  possess. 
What  our  woods  need  is  colour  with  a  grouping  of  the  subjects 
so  as  to  give  distinct  and  varied  features.  Beautiful  as  most 
of  our  woodland  scenes  are,  they  would  be  vastly  improved  in 
effect  by  adding  in  conspicuous  places  groups  of  deciduous 
trees  with  coloured  leafage. 

It  is  not  to  the  fitness  of  this  tree  for  producing  effect  as 
a  epedmen  or  in  a  group  that  I  wish  at  present  to  direct 
attention,  but  to  se^  for  information  on  what  appears  to 


militate  against  the  tree's  arriving  at  specimen  size.  I  have 
several  young  trees  that  may  be  a  dozen  years  old,  eight  or 
nine  years  planted,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height.  Azmu- 
ally  some  of  these  fail ;  some  are  in  exposed  positions,  and  are 
blown  down,  the  top  broken  off  at  the  junction  of  the  stock 
and  graft;  others  die  outright,  the  connection  of  the  stock 
with  the  graft  being  evidently  severed.  The  stock  lives,  it  is 
the  sdon  that  dies.  The  leaves  of  the  scion  assume  a  bright 
scarlet  colour  in  August,  and  are  certainly  veiy  beautiful;  it 
is  the  last  time  they  will  gladdaa  na  by  their  presanoe.  In 
autumn  the  leaves  fall  never  again  to  be  renewed.  Upon  ez- 
aminatioa  I  find  the  stock  has  increased  in  thickness  muoh 
more  than  the  stem  of  the  scion  immediately  above  the  junction 
of  the  stock  and  graft ;  it  is  at  the  junction  that  the  fault  lies, 
and  this,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  stoek  or  eomaMn  Beech  having 
larger  sap-vessels  than  those  of  the  scion  or  Purine  Beech. 
The  sap  seems  to  pass  into  the  head  freely  from  the  stock  in 
the  early  years  of  growth,  as  evidenced  by  the  free  growth,  but 
after  a  few  years  the  growths  are  considerably  weikar,  and  it 
is  then  that  the  mischief  happens,  though  it  is  only  likely  it 
has  been  gradually  going  on  from  the  commeneement  of 
growth  ia  the  seion.  The  barks  have  not  united  perfectly, 
aad  the  wood  ol  tha  stoek  ia  dead  opposite  that  of  the  graft, 
theagh  usually  oaveied.with  live  bade,  or  in  some  oaaes  ex- 
hibiting a  scar.  It  is  Imown  that  the  wood  of  the  stoek  and 
graft  never  unite,  and  that  the  barks,  though  they  unite,  remain 
distinct ;  but  in  this  instance  the  union  of  the  bark  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  complete,  there  being  a  ring  as  if  a  out  had 
been  made  and  the  bark  separated.  This  is  the  most  common 
in  tiie  case  of  heads  that  are  broken  off  by  the  wind,  the  bark 
of  the  stock  being  disposed  to  grow  over  iod  cover  that  of  tha 
scion;  whtiiBt  in  the  dying  of  tha  head  the  bark  ol  the  scion  just 
above  the  junction  becomes  diy,  the  sap  taken  up  by  the  stoek 
not  entering  it,  hsnae  its  eaisteiifle  is  oat  off  by  theinabUil^  of 
tha  scion  to  reeetva  the  needful  savport  froai  the  stock.  Is 
there  any  renaedy  for  this?  Has  aayona  psaetised  tha  hnddiae 
of  the  Purple  on  the  coaomon  Baeeh,  and  what  has  been  tha 
result  ? — G.  Abbbx. 


HOBTICniiTUBAL  SHOWS  IN  THE  KOBTH— 
BISHOP  AUCKLAND. 

"BkOiWAY  tiaivattBg  dnifaig  August  aad  September  is  so 
general,  that  one  is  not  surprised  at  now  and  then  meeting 
a  neighhoar  at  a  distant  station,  whese  tha  hurry  of  tha  mo- 
ment allows  scareetima  foe  the  briefest  of  greetings.  It  is  only 
whan  one  is  fairW^  seated  again,  and  the  carriage  in  motion, 
that  something  like  the  pleasures  of  travelling  are  realised; 
and  not^th^tiMv^j^g  all  grumbling  and  con^tlaints,  somehow 
railway  travelling  has  its  fascination,  and  in  fine  weather  and 
good  company  tmie  passes  speedily.  But  railway  traveUing 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  this  kind  of  social  intercourse, 
for  many  experience  great  difficulty  in  conversing  amidst  the 
noise  of  the  train,  axid  a  quiet  aad  almost  continual  Ipok-out 
of  the  window  when  not  going  through  a  cutting  or  titamel  is 
to  me  a  great  souroe  of  enjoyment.  I  always  ende^our,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  peep  at  what  is  going  on  in  any  distriat 
through  which  I  travel,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  one  known 
to  ma. 

There  are  few  railway  journeys  that  do  not  present  something 
interesting,  and  most  of  the  lines  leading  out  of  London  pass 
through'distriots  where  gardening  is  carried  on  for  the  supply 
of  the  great  metropolis ;  witness  the  orchards  of  Middlesex 
and  Kent,  while  large  breadths  of  land  are  required  for  vege- 
tables in  the  latter  county,  as  well  as  Herts  and  Beds.  Essex 
also  sends  its  share,  and  experienced  travellers  know  where 
and  when  to  look  out  for  certain  things  on  their  way.  The 
Lavender  fields  on  the  confines  of  Beds  and  Herts  b^ore  the 
fiowera  are  cut  are  of  much  interest,  and  so  are  the  fields  ol 
Onions,  a  bulb  which  is  not  everywhere  to  be  found  subjected 
to  field  culture.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  lately  to  notice 
the  use  made  of  the  seeding  Onions  to  assist  another  crop  in 
its  eariy  growth.  Bows  of  Onions  for  seed  had  been  formed  a 
yard  or  more  apart,  ridge  Cucumbers  had  been  planted  be* 
tween  them,  and,  from  the  healthy  appearance  the  latter  pre- 
sented, it  would  appear  they  were  doing  well. 

Bailway  travelling,  especially  if  the  journey  is  long,  also 
shows  the  effects  of  latitude  on  crops.  Thus,  on  leaving  Lon- 
don in  August  the  grass  fields  are  brown  and  bumt-up  with 
the  dry  weathw,  and  the  com  either  ripe  or  cut;  but  by  degrees 
as  the  train  makes  its  way  northwards,  after  the  ohalk  and 
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gravel  of  the  borne  eonnties  hwre  been  pafleed,  the  pasture 
fields  become  green,  and  the  com  is  unripe,  and  even  in  places 
quite  green,  while  the  bnlk  of  grass  shows  that  moistnre  has 
been  more  abundant  than  nearer  London.  Orchards  are  also 
less  frequently  met  with,  and  would  seem  to  be  confined  to 
supplying  the  requirements  of  the  farmhouses  which  they  ad- 
join. Ooeaaioiially,  howerer,  a  f arouzed  neighbourhood  pre- 
sents laafger  breadths  of  garden  ground;  for  instance,  the 
environs  of  Grantium  in  Lhioohislnre,  and  considerable  tracts 
of  North  Gheshiie,  are  dcToted  to  market  gardens  and  fruit- 
growing for  the  great  towns  which  are  near,  and  eyen  the  ex- 
tensive plain  on  which  the  city  of  York  stands  is  not  Without 
its  market  gardens.  Farther  north,  Carlisle  and  the  vale  of 
the  Eden  are  a  land  of  orchards  and  gardens.  Still  more 
fruitful,  though  further  removed  from  market,  are  the  large 
fruit  plantations  of  Worcester  and  Hereford. 

Assuming  our  journey  to  the  north  to  be  by  the  Great 
Northern  line,  we  find  that  after  passing  through  the  hilly 
district  of  Herts  and  Beds  we  encounter  very  few  deep  cut- 
tings or  tunnels  xmtil  a  considerable  way  beyond  the  city  of 
York,  all  the  important  towns  that  are  passed,  including  that 
famed  city,  with  its  walls  entire  and  noble  cathedral,  are  placed 
on  tolerably  level  ground,  so  that  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the 
eity  of  Durham  that  we  find  the  railway  is  so  far  elevated 
above  the  bulk  of  the  houses,  that  it  would  appear  almost 
possible  to  throw  a  biscuit  into  many  of  the  chimneys.  The 
venerable  cathedral  and  the  castle  occupying  the  rugged  pro- 
montory that  is  washed  by  the  river  Wear  stand  out  in  all 
their  beauty— in  fact,  I  know  of  no  railway  station  more  pleas- 
ingly situated  than  that  of  Durham,  and  the  traveller  by  day- 
li^t  ought  always  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing out  on  a  sight  that  somewhat  resembles  that  from  the 
Caiton  Hill,  Edinburgh. 

Amongst  other  attractions  placed  before  the  miner  and  well- 
paid  artisan  of  the  north,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  some  are 
of  a  character  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  mind,  and  among 
them  fiower  shows  are  much  in  vogue.  Many  country  villages 
have  their  shows,  with  schedules  of  prizes  equalling  those  of 
Bumlar  institutions  in  countiy  towns  in  the  south  of  England. 
Into  how  far  the  shows  in  a  colliery  village  fall  short  of  their 
more  favoured  compeers  in  the  districts  of  sunshine  instead  of 
smoke  I  will  not  enter,  but  in  the  amount  of  entrance  money 
paid  by  visitors  there  is  a  decided  superiority,  and  sometimes 
growers  from  a  distance  find  it  to  their  interest  to  send  sub- 
jects ;  for  however  skilful  the  cvhivator  may  be,  there  are 
many  subjects  that  will  not  thrive  in  a  climate  not  the  most 
congenial  even  for  its  latitude,  and  more  especially  where  clouds 
of  smoke  invest  everything  with  a  grimy  coating. 

The  show  to  which  I  would  especially  call  attention  is  now 
one  of  the  estiA>Ushed  institntions  of  the  country,  having 
existed  for  many  years,  and,  I  believe,  it  has  always  been  a 
success ;  it  is  that  held  at  Bishop  AuekUmd,  which  occupies  a 
sort  of  central  position  between  the  great  iron-mining  and 
smelting  district  of  the  south,  and  the  collieries  and  ship-build- 
ing yards  that  lie  to  the  north,  while  lines  of  railway  running 
in  every  conceivable  dixeotion  unite  it  with  all  the  great 
centres  of  industry  for  which  the  district  is  famed. 

Bishop  Auddand,  many  of  your  readers  will  remember,  is  the 
feeidenoe  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  certainly  no  nobleman 
could  have  selected  a  better  site  than  that  on  which  his  palace 
stands.  A  noble  stone-built  residence,  in  style  partly  ecole- 
Biastioal  and  partly  castellated,  occupies  a  position  in  one  of  ^ 
prettiesi  parks  I  know.  Leaving  the  railway  station,  the  visitor 
passes  through  a  town  that  to  aU  4^peaiance  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Bishop's  seat,  for  the  portion  called  the  Market  Place  is 
Toy  near  the  entrance  to  the  paric ;  in  fact,  the  street  would 
seem  to  point  to  tiie  Gothic-arched  gateway,  which  is  itself 
not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  episcopal  palace.  After 
entering  the  gate  a  broad  and  well-kept  cazriage^road  leads  for 
some  distance  in  a  steaight  line,  then  diverges  to  the  left 
through  the  dressed  grounds,  wMch  are  shut-out  from  the 
park  by  a  series  of  open  arches  suxarounding  a  rectangle  of  con- 
siderable extent,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  mansion  is  placed. 
The  whole  occupies  an  elevated  tract  of  table  land  in  a  park 
offering  great  diversity  of  surface.  Through  the  openings  of 
this  enclosure  the  visitor  obtains  a  view  of  the  well-filled  fiower 
beds,  which,  arranged  in  a  pretty  design  on  grass,  occupy  a 
position  on  one  side  of  the  plateau  which  surrounds  the  palace. 
The  beds  seemed  to  be  well  filled  with  bedding  plants,  which 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  exceedingly  gay.  As  I  went  on 
the  beauties  of  the  park  soon  unfolded  themselves,  and  its 
popularity  lor  fete  purposes  was  easily  accounted  for.    After 


passing  the  palaoe  the  ground  begins  to  descend  irregularly 
with  many  undulations  of  surface,  while  at  the  bottom  one  <  f 
the  prinmpal  tributaries  of  the  river  Wear  meandered  beneath 
overhanging  trees  of  great  luxuriance.  The  opposite  bank  rises 
precipitously  in  places — so  much  so,  that  at  one  spot  there 
is  an  almost  perpendicular  rook  from  200  to  800  feet  high, 
with  its  base  washed  by  the  stream.  This  wooded  height  is 
intersected  by  walks,  with  seats  «^d  summer-houses  at  their 
sides,  and  here  and  there  a  stream  of  water  fresh  and  pure 
bubbles  out  of  the  steep  hillside,  while  the  overhanging  trees 
and  the  Ferns  lend  a  charm  to  the  whole,  and  render  it  a 
pleasant  retreat  for  those  whose  avocations  lead  them  dinly 
among  brick  walls  and  stone  pavements. 

The  managers  of  the  Show  had  thrown  several  temporary 
bridges  across  the  river  (which  was  not  less  than  from  <iO  to 
50  feet  wide),  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors,  in  addition 
to  the  permanent  rustic  bridge ;  and  it  was  on  a  piece  of  level 
ground  adjoining  the  stream  that  the  tents  for  the  Show  were 
pitched,  while  on  a  sort  of  natural  terrace  at  a  higher  elevation 
thaoa  the  tents,  the  band-stand  was  erected,  and  surrounding  it 
were  seats  for  the  numerous  visitors. 

Oontinuing  the  description  of  the  park,  I  may  say  that  the 
river  curves  round  it  for  a  considerable  distance,  afterwards 
joining  the  broader  expanse  of  the  Wear.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  well  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  with  tiees  in  abun- 
dance. Amongst  others  I  noticed  some  very  fine  Sweet  Chest- 
nuts apparent^  in  the  best  of  health.  Beeches  equally  good, 
likewise  Elm  and  Alder,  while  Oaks  were  to  be  seen  at  eveiy  turn- 
ing, occasionally  grouped  with  others  crowning  an  eminence, 
elsewhere  standing  alone  in  all  their  beauty.  Some  good 
examples  of  Scotch  Fir  were  judiciously  grouped  on  the  steep 
by  the  river,  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  one  or  two  speehnenof  this 
and  another  Fir  or  two  dead,  and  several  Birches  in  a  similar 
condition;  I  suspect  smoke  was  the  cause.  It  was  any- 
thing but  pleasing  to  witness  there  fine  trees  in  such  a  phghi, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises.  Will  not  the  fine  Oaks, 
Beeches,  Ash,  jnad  other  trees  some  day  be  also  killed  t  Still, 
as  far  as  the  foliage  of  the  present  year  is  concerned,  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  result. 
Let  us  hope  that  seienoe  will  in  time  devise  some  means  of 
preventing  the  evils  which  the  smoke  of  factories  brings  in  its 
train,  and  that  fine-wooded  tracts  like  the  park  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  (to  which  thousands  were  admitted),  may  remain  as 
ornaments  to  their  districts.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  future 
requirements  of  this  fine  park  had  not  been  neglected,  for 
young  trees  had  been  planted  in  suitable  places,  and  among 
them  more  than  one  Wellingtonia  in  convenient  positions. 
Architectural  features  had  not  been  neglected ;  a  rising  ground 
at  some  distance  from  the  palace  had  been  crowned  by  what 
might  be  taken  for  an  ecclesiastical  structure — a  square  of  some- 
thing like  100  feet  to  tibe  side,  wiUi  a  castellated  centre,  and 
surrounded  by  what  might  be  taken  for  a  continuous  corridor 
on  Gotbic  arches,  but  this  on  closer  inspection  was  found  to 
be  only  a  ^aoe  to  feed  the  deer. 

As  regards  the  Show,  t^e  great  fault  was  that  too  little  tent 
room  had  been  provided.  The  principal  tent  devoted  to  plants 
had  a  central  stage  about  14  or  15  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  with 
too  little  space  for  the  public  between  that  and  the  side  shelves, 
which  were  of  course  narrow.  An  improvement  over  the  ar- 
rangement of  many  of  the  south-counti^  shows  was  the  central 
table  or  stand  being  only  about  a  foot  high,  which  was  ample  for 
most  if  not  aU  the  specimens  exhibited ;  but  it  was  so  crowded 
with  plants  that  their  foliage  hmiig  over  at  the  sides,  and  they 
must  have  suffered  very  much  when  the  place  was  thronged 
with  visitors.  A  greater  extent  of  tent  room  and  a  rope-guard 
a  little  way  from  the  plants  would  have  prevented  aU  damage ; 
and  if  the  shelves  or  platform  had  been  covered  with  green 
baiae  it  would  have  been  better,  and  possibly  cheaper,  than 
planing  the  boards,  as  was  done  at  this  Show.  A  vei^  good 
phm,  however,  was  adopted  in  protecting  the  fruit  from  injury. 
The  shelf  it  was  on  was  lower  tiian  is  often  the  case,  and  made 
like  a  long  continuous  trough,  the  top  being  covered  with  wire 
netting.  This,  I  presume,  was  put  on  after  the  Judges  had 
done  iSieir  duty,  imd  it  was  certainly  a  very  wise  precaution, 
and  enabled  the  visitors  to  approach  close  to  them,  and,  in 
fact,  lean  over  without  doing  any  harm.  The  same  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  as  regards  the  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  other 
low  flowers ;  but  tall  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  Ac,  stood  erect,  and 
I  found  that  Hollyho^  were  also  shown  in  like  manner.  The 
hand-bouquets,  whicdi  in  ordinary  shows  form  a  very  attractive 
feature,  over  which  the  fair  sex  delights  to  linger,  were  here 
huddled  together — ^in  most  cases  touching  each  other.    Want 
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of  space  was  the  sole  fault  of  the  whole  Exhibition ;  and  this 
I  believe  to  hare  arisen  from  some  mistake,  for  there  was 
no  lack  of  enterprise,  no  stint  of  means  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Show,  who  in  their  programme  intimated 
their  intention  of  spending  £1000  in  prizes  and  other  expenses, 
and  I  believe,  so  far  as  liberality  and  courtesy  to  all  were  oon- 
oemed,  they  well  fulfilled  their  duties  and  promises. 

Amongst  the  plants  exhibited  were  good  specimens  of  Alla- 
manda,  Dipladenia,  Lapageria,  BongainvillsBa,  Clerodendron, 
Bondeletia,  Ixora,  and  that  ever-lovely  Amazon  Lily,  Eaoharis 
amazonioa,  with  the  nsnal  mixtnre  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  as 
Alocasias,  Marantas,DraoaBnas,  Monstera  deh'oiusa,  and  others. 
A  remarkably  fine  pot  or  pan  of  Tritonia  aorea  was  oonspion- 
ooB,  besides  Heaths  and  other  plants  nsnally  seen  at  such 
ohows ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  plants  of  Mrs.  Cole  A  Sons, 
from  Manchester,  which  I  believe  were  in  previous  years 
exhibited  here.  The  show  of  plants  was  good  for  the  end 
of  August,  but  I  have  seen  better  Fuchsias  at  a  show  of 
less  pretensioDS. 

I  expected  more  competition  in  Pine  Apples  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  glass  and  coals  are  so  plentiful,  for  there  were  but 
lew;  these,  however,  were  good,  yet  inferior  to  what  I  had 
seen  a  day  or  two  before  at  Lambton  Castle,  as  were  also  the 
Grapes;  but  as  the  fruit  from  that  remarkable  place  consti- 
tuted such  an  important  element  in  the  great  Mandiester  Show, 
and  as  I  believe  Mr.  Hunter,  from  Lambton,  was  a  judge  at 
the  place,  his  fruit  could  not  be  exhibited.  Some  fair  Gnipes 
were  shown,  the  black  being  especially  good,  while  some  of 
the  white  ones,  as  is  often  the  case,  were  not  ripe,  and,  of 
course,  fine-looking  bunches  had  to  be  passed  over.  Peaches 
were  very  fine,  as  were  also  Nectarines  and  one  or  two  dishes 
of  Apricots ;  but  the  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples  fell  short  of 
what  are  often  met  with  in  the  south  of  England,  and  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  Melons,  which  were  numerous 
enough.  Small  fruits  were  exhibited  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  collections.  The  vegetables  were  in 
most  oases  all  good,  excepting  the  Cucumbers,  which  were 
much  too  old,  but  most  of  the  Peas,  Lettuces,  and  the  Celery 
seemed  to  be  better  than  we  see  in  the  soutii,  where  a  hot 
summer  renders  their  production  very  uncertain. 

Cut  flowers,  especially  Dahlias,  very  very  few,  Boses  but 
few.  Asters  good,  but  I  did  not  notice  any  Carnations.  Per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  flower  in  the  whole  Show  was  the 
Gladiolus,  of  which  there  were  some  excellent  stands.  There 
were  two  large  tents  devoted  to  the  general  exhibitors,  and 
one  to  cottagers,  but  I  fear  that  the  exhibitions  in  the  latter 
section  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  those 
giving  the  prizes,  for  the  productions  differed  but  little  in 
character  from  those  in  the  other  two  tents.  Vegetables  may 
be  as  well  grown  by  the  cottager  as  by  the  gentleman*s  gardener, 
and  even  hardy  fruits  and  ordinary  flowers  may  be  quite  as 
good ;  but  good  examples  of  Liliums,  Fuchsias  that  could  not 
well  ba  accommodated  in  any  ordinary  window,  large,  hand- 
some, well-flowered,  double  Geraniums,  as  well  as  Ooleuses  of 
several  kinds,  were  amongst  their  collections,  and  I  saw  one 
or  more  plants  of  well-bloomed  Eucharis,  which  indicated 
that  the  means  of  the  exhibitor  were  much  beyond  those  of 
the  ordinary  cottager. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Show,  which  has  now  been 
estabUshed  for  many  years,  I  need  only  point  out  that  I  believe 
its  support  depends  almost  solely  on  that  very  important 
element  which  backs  up  so  many  similar  institutions — Hie 
outside  public.  I  am  told  the  shilling  admittanees  are  ex- 
pected to  make  up  £1000  or  more,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
fair  day  like  that  of  August  29th,  when  the  Exhibition  took 
place,  and  at  a  time  when  the  working  classes  have  so  much 
to  spend,  it  is  not  unlikely  it  far  exceeded  that  amount,  the 
admission  from  eleven  to  one  being  2«.  6d.,  and  after  that  Is. 
The  attractions  of  the  place,  with  the  best  musicians  that  can 
be  engaged  (I  was  told  they  were  the  same  performers  that 
represented  the  English  in  its  contest  with  America  some 
time  ago),  brought  together  such  a  number  of  well-dressed 
people  as  can  only  be  met  with  on  great  fdte  days  in  the 
metropolis  or  other  large  towns.  It  was  pleasing  to  note  their 
general  good  behaviour,  and,  what  is  equally  encouraging, 
their  critical  taste  for  music ;  their  remarks,  too,  horticultural 
way  were  often  terse  and  to  the  purpose,  showing  that  the 
ship.builders  from  Sunderland  and  the  Tyne,  the  iron-workers 
from  Cleveland,  the  seafaring  population  from  Hartlepool 
and  Tynemoutb,  and  the  colliers  spread  over  the  southern  part 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  have  a  taste  for  the  arts 
which  tend  to  reflne  humanity.  Ail  credit  is  due  to  those  who» 


in  getting  up  an  exhibition  like  that  at  Bishop  Auckland,  do 
so  much  to  benefit  their  fellow  workers.— J.  Bobson. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES.— No.  2. 

LXLIUM  LONOIFLOBUM  WIL80NI   (Lbigbtlzx). 
Thb  portrait  of  this  was  taken  from  the  only  pot  in  bloom 
at  the  time  that  L.  longiflorum  (see  page  170),  was  photo- 
graphed.   The  plant,  not  being  a  strong  one,  does  not  do  the 
Lily  justioe.    The  distinguishing  features  are  that  the  growth 


LOiom  kngiflonim  WUionL 

is  stronger,  the  stem  taller,  and  the  tubes  much  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  L.  longiflorum.  We  have  had  five  blooms  to  a 
stem  with  tubes  8  inches  long  to  the  reflex.  In  the  present 
specimen  the  height  was  only  8  feet  1  inch,  with  two  flowers 
to  a  stem,  and  the  length  of  tube  only  71  inches.  On  com- 
paring the  two  photographs,  however,  the  difference  of  length 
and  form  of  the  tubes  is  apparent.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a 
pot  of  this  Lily  in  full  bloom,  when  a  great  cultivator  of 
Orchids,  and,  indeed,  of  most  beautiful  plants,  paid  it  a  visit. 
His  flrst  exclamation  was,  "  I  would  have  come  twelve  nules 
to  see  it  1**  '  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  Lily.  The  only  defect  we 
can  see  in  it,  and  that  not  a  very  serious  one,  is,  that  the 
petals  being  of  a  rather  more  delicate  texture  than  L.  longi- 
florum, the  flowers  do  not  last  quite  so  long.  A  flrst-elass  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  a  plant  from  here. — Gbobob  F.  Wilsor. 


PELARGONIUMS  AWARDED  FIRST-CLASS 
CERTIFICATES 

BT  THE  BOYAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
Thb  following  list  of  the  Pelargoniums  which  have  received 
equivalent  to  first-class  certificates  at  the  Chiswick  trials  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  1873,  with  the  names  of  the 
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donors,  ha0  been  forwarded  to  ns  for  pnUioaiion  by  the  ofiEloialB 
of  the  Society : — 

GtoLBBN  Tbicolobs.— Beantifnl  for  Eyer,  Colonel  Lloyd 
Undflay,  Oonntese  of  Enniikillen,  Madonna,  OrientaL  All  these 
were  from  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

SiLYBB  Tbicolobs.— Circassian  Beanty  (J.  Hodgson);  Fair 
Hosamond  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son);  Lass o'Gowzie  (E.  G.  Hen- 
derson &  Son). 

GoLnBN-MABaniBD.— Golden  BriUiantissima  (J.  Gibson). 

Whitb  VABiBOATBn.— Laura  (E.  Bland). 

Bbonzb-lbaybd.— Crown  Prince  (G.  Acton};  Emperor  of  Brazil 
^ownie,  Laird, & Laing);  Freelight  (Carters  Co);  Golden  Hany 
Hieover  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  So^;  Mrs.  Elliott  a>ownie,  Laird, 
4md  Laing) ;  Beine  Victoria  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). 

PiNx-ri«owBBBi>.— Amaranth  (J.  B.  Pearson);  Bella  (Carter 
and  Co):  Cleopatra  (—  Barrett) :  Evans'  Seedling  (--  Eyans); 
Mrs.  Hallibnrton  (E.  Bland) ;  Welbeck  Nosesay  (W.  TiUery). 

ScABLBT  ZoKALs.— Begere  pownie,  Laird,  &  Lainc);  Don 
OioTamii  (William Paul):  Dr.  Livingstone  (Carter  &  CoT! 

Cbbzbz  AMD  SoABLBT  NosBaATs.— Chondor  Sen  (E.  GL  Hender- 
son &  Son;  Forest  Hill  Nosegay  pownie,  Laird,  &  Laing). 

It  is  found  that  the  collection  of  Pelargoniums  grown  at 
<nuswiek  requires  annual  reduction,  in  order  to  bring  it  within 
-manageable  limits.  A  large  number  has  been  this  year  struck 
oat  as  not  being  required,  the  best  only  in  the  sereral  colours 
jmd  sections  bc^  retained.  It  has  been  decided  to  grow  the 
iollowing  again  next  season,  with  such  additions  of  noyelties 
as  may  be  obtained,  many  of  those  amongst  the  variegated 
Mnds  not  having  been  received  in  time  to  become  fairly  deve- 
loped during  the  present  season. 

GoiiDBB  Tbioolobs.— Mrs.  Pollock,  Amy  Bichards,  Louisa 
Smith,  Mrs.  Tomer,  Macbeth,  Florence,  Lady  Collum,  Plutarch, 
^nhia  Dumaresque,  Queen  of  Spain,  Beautiful  Star,  Howarth 
Ashton,  Beindeer,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Sophia  Cusaok,  Lady  She!- 
AM,  Beautiful  for  Ever,  Oriental,  Countess  of  Aishbornham, 
Eastern  Prince,  Bright  Eyes.  Fair  Emily,  Sir  B.  Napier,  Countess 
4}f  Flanders,  CoL  Lloyd  Lindsay,  Angelina,  Madonna,  Iron  Duke, 
Peter  Grieve,  Prince  Arthur,  Princess  Mary,  Imperial,  Countess 
of  Enniskilleu,  Home  Influence,  Ed.  B.  Benyon,  Leander,  Fair 
l^osamond,  Solferino,  Dr.  Masters,  Perugino,  valentine,  Vedette, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Miss  Gozing. 

Silvzb  Tbicolobs.— Bridal  Bouquet,  The  Ghraphic,  Sabella, 
lEtalia  Unite,  Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  Princess  Beatrice.  Mr.  J. 
l^lutton,  Lass  o'Gowrie,  Sunny  Smile,  Eva  Fish,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Prince  Silverwings,  CLrcassian  Beauty. 

SiLVBB-iCABOiNBD. — Little  Dandy,  Golden  BriUiantissima, 
Brilliant  Superb,  Miss  Kingsbury,  white  Lady,  Waltham  Bride, 
Silver  Chain,  Snowdropi  Queen  of  Que<^  Albion's  Clifis,  Flower 
of  Spring,  Laura.  ^ 

Gh>LDBN-LXAVBD. — Crccd's  Seedlingy'  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
-Oolden  Superb  Nosegay,  Bobert  Fish. 

Bbonzb-lbavbd.— Lnpdratrice  Eugenie,  Gilt  wi'  Gold,  Golden 
'ELury  Hieover,  Model,  Golden  Button,  Crown  Prince,  King  of 
Bronses,  Freelirht,  Harold,  Beine  Victoria,  Black  Prince.  Bronze 
Banner,  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach,  Black  Douglas,  Emperor  of  Brasil, 
Cedo  Nnlli,  Beauty  of  Calderdale.  Princess  of  Wales. 

Pnac-TLOWBBBn.— Amaranth,  Maia.  Florence  Durand,  Blue 
Bell,  Welbeck  Nosegay,  Cleopatra,  Bella,  Christine,  Christine 
Burpasse,  Mrs.  Pottle,  Evans'  Seedling,  Pink  May  Queen,  Mrs. 
Halliburton,  Le  Lord  Maire,  Biohaxd  Wallace,  Mrs.  F.  Bumaby. 

MriBD  ZoMALs.— Amy  Plitser.  Caulde  de  la  Meurthe,  Mrs. 
Hole,  Sparkler,  Magnet.  Malor  Clarke's  Princess,  Pioneer,  Miss 
Stubbs,  iiord  Belper,  Cnunder  Sen,  Master  Christine.  Madame 
Barre,  No.  276,  Dr.  Ijivingstone,  Bonfire,  Bolbrooke  Pet,  Chant 
17ational,  Bed  Dwarf,  Shakespeare,  Madame  Day,  L'Homme  de 
Metz,  De  Lessens,  Princess,  Argus,  President  Gray,  Don  Gio- 
-vanni,  Marquis,  SchiUer,  Bosy  Mom,  Paul  Pry,  Wifiae  Collins, 
Bomulus,  Mospitalit6  Suisse,  Mdlle.  Vendel,  Prince  Arthur, 
Ko.  IBS,  Bichard  Dean,  Orbiculata,  Harry  King,  No.  1,  Patriot, 
ITo.  829. 

ScABLBT  Sbljs  ABB  ZoNALS.— WarrioT,  Puuch,  Vesuvius, 
Xianders,  Consress,  Excellent.  Aurora,  Tyersal  Kival,  Jean 
Sisley,  Emily  lioreland.  Corsair,  Solfatara,  No.  202,  No.  229. 

Cbbisb  and  Bosb-coloubbp  ZoNALs.^Lucius,  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  Forester,  Serviceable,  Princess  of  Wales,  Begalia,  lanthe. 
Climax. 

Fakgt  ZoNALS.~Mis8  Collingwood,  Kentish  Fire,  Kate  Creed, 
lio. -6. 

IvT-LBAvsn.— No.  4,  Ooodnea.  Coodnea  foL  var.,  Peltatum 
«legan8,  Ariosta,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Willsii  rosea.  Emperor, 
Ii'E16gante,  Dolly  Varden,  Argus. 

Cbbisb  and  Scablbt  Nosboats.— Forest  Hill  Nosega]^  Begere, 
XiSdy  Eirkland,  Masterpiece,  Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  Merrimac, 
Amv  Hogg,  Demosthenes,  Lawrence  Heywood,  LadyPalmerston, 
ChilwellJBeauty, Madame  Mdzard, Mercy  Grogan, Flame, Indian 
Yellow,  Orange  Bouquet,  Harry  Hieover,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Milton, 
Arthur  Pearson,  WiUiam  Thomson,  Colonel  Holden,  Triomphe 
de  Stelia,  Lady  Ocostaiioe  Grosvanor,  Charles  Dickens,  Bev.  F. 


F.  Fenn,  Bev.  John  Wooley,  Duke  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Melton, 
Stanstead  Bival,  Louis  Veuillot,  Grand  Duke,  Wellington,  Vestay 
Waltham  Seedling,  Soleil,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  Bayard,  Concord. 

Salkon-coloubbd  Vabibties  IB  Pots. — ^Dr.  Newham,  Emily 
Licau,  Benown,  La  Fontaine,  Hogarth,  Forest  Hill  Nosegay, 
Gloire  de  Corbex^,  President  Thiers,  Le  Prophdte,  Polly  Kmg, 
Eugene  M6zard,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Belle  Esquirmoise.  Madame 
Van  Houtte,  Wilhelmine  Weick,  Bemus,  Pnnoess  Alice,  Hor- 
tensia. 

WmTB-rLOWBBBD.— The  Bride,  White  Swan,  Miss  CoBings- 
wood,  Virgo  Maria,  Purity,  White  Princess,  White  Clipper. 

The  authorities  at  Chiswick  would  be  glad  to  receive  for  next 
year's  trials  any  meritorious  novelties  (not  included  above) 
that  may  be  sent  to  them ;  and  if  forwarded  during  the  autumn 
they  will  be  still  more  acceptable,  as  they  will  then  be  in  better 
condition  for  growth  next  summer. 


BaooolftbTmn  Blamel  majni 
Yaada  tiioolor 

C7prip«diiim  Vettehii 
eoncolor 
PMuroel 


OBGHIDS  IN  FLOWEB  SEFTEMBEB  11th. 

MUtonia  ipaekabUia 
XorellaDa 
▼irglnftlis 

GlOWMil 

sudor 

eaadlda  graadiflora 
OatOera  eriapa 

amethyBllna 
lablaU  palUda 
Lalia  elagana.  Mt«nl  van. 


pflimatooanii]n 
Bwftaia  nMtamUa 
M 68Mpinialiixii  unnJ] 
Skaohopea  tlffiiiiA 
Wama  trieolor 
ASridflt  ■nafiutmaia 


DendroUnm  MoCaztidA 
Onddliun  ononllaf 

Pbalanopala 

dasTttte 


^qnetnim 

InoiimuDti 


FolToienislapida 

Banrraia  antenn 

Calantbe  matooa  grandUlora 

"Victoria  Nurtery,  Upper  HoUoway. 


POTATOES  AS  THEY  ABE.— No.  8. 

BoxBUBGBSHZBB.— Having  been  absent  from  home  I  was 
unable  to  answer  your  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  Potato  crop. 
I  find  our  Potatoes  all  lifted  and  housed  in  rooms  in  good  con- 
dition. Begents,  Early  Boss,  Bed-skinned  FlourbaU,  and  Pater- 
son's  Victoria  have  little  or  no  disease;  Early  Don,  Mona's 
Pride,  and  Milky  White  are  badly  diseased;  and  Ashleaved, 
Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Fortyfold,  White  Flourball,  Ashton 
Fluke,  Prolific,  and  Smith's  Early  bad  a  good  number  bad 
amongst  them.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  heard  of 
much  disease  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Thom,  of  Newton 
Don,  tells  me  his  Potatoes  are  affected  in  the  straw,  but  the 
tubers  are  quite  sound.  , 

Some  people  advise  planting  early  kinds  early  and  lifting 
early,  but,  as  a  rule,  our  earliest  sorts  are  the  most  affected.  I 
believe  it  good  practice  to  plant  wide  apart,  say  6  feet  or  more, 
and  crop  between  with  other  vegetables.  I  have  never  seen  this 
done  anywhere,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  wider  the  rows 
are  asunder  the  less  likely  would  they  be  to  disease. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  advising  a  corxespondent 
not  to  soak  Acacia  seeds  in  boiling  water  as  it  would  destroy 
their  ve^^etative  powers.  I  Imow  in  the  case  of  the  Aoada 
Biceana  it  is  the  only  plan  of  gettmg  the  seed  to  germinate.  To 
sow  this  seed  in  the  ordinary  way  one  has  sometimes  to  wait 
more  than  a  year  before  it  grows,  but  soak  it  in  boiling  water 
from  the  kettle  and  the  seed  germinates  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
— H.  Enzort,  Floore  Oa^rdent,  KeUo. 

Anolbsba..— The  Potato  crop  in  this  district  was  looking  well 
up  to  the  first  week  in  August,  the  plant  being  strong  and 
healthy,  and  the  early  kinds  of  first-rate  quality,  particularly 
Early  Dwarf  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's  Prolific;  the  la&er  a  great 
favourite  here,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  In  tiie  second  wedk  of 
August  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  stems  about 
1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  has  progressed  ever  since,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  fields.  The  loss  will  be  about  two-thirds.— 
John  CTouoh,  The  Gardens^  Baron  HiU,  Beaumaris, 

WzoxLow.— We  are  dig|^  the  heaviest  crop  of  Potatoes  I 
have  ever  seen ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  badly  affected 
with  disease.  Dalmahoys  and  Kemps  especially  arebad,  three 
parts  of  them  we  are  throwing  away  in  a  half-rotten  state, 
l^aterson's  Victoria  planted  on  a  piece  of  ground  sloping  to  a 
brook  and  heavily  drossed  with  old  lime  and  mortar  rubbish  are 
the  best  we  have.  I  hope  the  disease  is  not  general  in  Ireland. 
The  situation  here  is  verv  low  and  damp.— Teoieas  P.  TtTBNXBy 
Gardener  io  the  Sari  of  meatht  KiUruddery,  Ireland, 

South  Wales.— The  following  are  the  results  of  the  Potato 
crop  in  my  garden  this  season .— Myatt's  Prolific,  large  crop  but 
much  diseased;  Bed-nosed  Kidney  and  Paterson's  Bovinia, 
partially  diseased;  Baoehorse,  Early  Creeper,  American  Bose, 
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Snow's  Bed-Bkixmed  Flonrball,  and  Irish  Flourball  all  sound 
and  a  fah-Tetnm.  Two  or  three  Maltese  Potatoes  I  put  late  in 
the  ground  yielded  a  large  return,  and  qnite  free  from  disease. — 
O.  lUwnox  PorwEB,  Eeywood  Lodge,  T&nby, 


BiOTAIi  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Septexbeb  17th. 

Thsbe  was  bnt  a  small  display  of  the  subjects  invited  in  the 
fMsbednle,  nith  the  exocQption  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  whioh  were 
iolembly  well  represented.  The  best  twelve  double  Zinnias 
oame  from  Mr.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
Button;  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Bobertson,  Esq.,  Boe- 
hampton,  bong  second ;  and  Mr.  Porter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ben- 
ham,  Isleworth,  third,  fitocks  were  miserable  and  no  priaes 
'^vraSB  •wsDrdbdy  whilst  for  Pentstemons  a  second  prize  was  siven 
to  Mr.  Porter.  For  Helichrysums  the  first  nrize  was  withheld ; 
and  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Dean, 
Ealing  and  Bedfont,  and  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  six  Begonias  ornamental  by  their 
flowers,  but  there  was  no  competition ;  likewise  for  six  Begonias 
with  ornamental  folia|fe.  Of  these  two  colleetions  weore  shown, 
one  by  Mr.  Walker,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Aoton;  the  other  by  Mr.  Farrow,  gardener  to 
G.  Bathers,  Esq.,  Brigadier  Hill  House,  Enfield.  These  in- 
cluded moderate-sized,  well-grown  plants  of  Marshalli,  Bex, 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  Bichardsoni.  Prizes  were  awarded  in 
the  order  in  which  the  exhibitors  are  named. 

There  waa  for  the  season  a  goodly  show  of  miscellaneous  col- 
lectiflBfl,  and  for  these  several  extra  prizes  were  given.  From 
Mr.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  oame  a  nume- 
rous grot^  of  Beauoameas,  Dracaenas,  Yuccas,  Palms,  Croton 
longifolium,  beautilnlly  ooloured,  and  several  fine  Orohids  and 
An«etoehil8.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
Waltham  Cross,  received  a  similar  award  for  a  collection  of  pot 
Tea-scenitd  Boses,  among  which  Preaideot,  Mario  Van  Houtte, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Jean  Pemet  were  notably  good. 
Mr.  W.  Paul  also  exhibited  four  stands  of,  for  this  season,  very 
fine  blooms,  and  a  stand  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladiolus  and  Pelargo- 
nium blooms.  From  Mr.  Wimaett,  Ashbumham  Park  Nursery, 
King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  came  excellent  specimens  of  Dracnna 
Fraaeri,  exceka,  sirieta,  Mooreana,  magnifica,  metallica,  and 
omala.  These  received  a  cultural  commendation  from  the 
Floxal  Committee.  Collections  of  Zinnia  Haageana,  and  salmon- 
coloured  and  White  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  were  shown  from  the 
Society's  garden  at  Ohiswiok.  These  were  remarkably  well 
bloomed,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  far  superior  to  those  fre- 
quently seen  at  exhibitions  m  pots  four  times  the  size. 

Measra. -Osboni  A  Sons,  Fnlham,  sent  a  selection  of  hardy 
deeiduom  ornamented  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Ulmns  cam- 
peabis  •viminalis  variegata,  with  leaves  nicely  variegated  with 
white,  eopooially  the  young  ones;  Platanns  acerifolia  pyra- 
midaiis,  with  handsome  broad  glossy  leaves;  Tamarix  sp.,  with 
Asparagus-like  leaves;  Comus  mas  variegata,  white  variegated; 
Cornua  sibirioa  variegata,  variegated  with  white  and  partiaDy 
tinged  with  red ;  Bhus  Toxicodendron,  the  leaves  dying-on 
orange  and  scarlet;  Querous  pedunculata  Concordia,  a  very 
'Cfleotive  golden  Oak ;  XJlmuB  montana  albo-marginata ;  Bhus 
glabra;  Saliz  orlspa,  the  leaves  singularly  contorted;  Oatalpa 
ayvlngnfblia  aoiea,  with  golden  foliage;  TJlmus  campestris 
ataiea:  Salix  oaprea  pendula,  ftc.,  together  with  Oratteguses 
in  fruit. 

Mr.  Prinee,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  sent  spedmens  of  Bosos 
€11  leedling  Briar  atocks  ol  various  ages,  showiiu;  remarkably 
free  growth.  The  advantages  which  he  claims  for  this  stock 
axe.  that  the  Boses  worked  on  it  last  longer  than  on  the  ordinary 
Bnars,  and  that  their  flowers  are  of  flner  colour  and  better  form 
than  on  the  ManeMi.  One  of  his  phmts  was  Gloire  de  Dijon 
budded  in  1871,  bnt  the  bud  remamed  dormantu  or  nearly  so. 
till  July  of  the  present  year,  since  which  time  it  has  pushed 
9i  feet.  He  also  exhibited  sevaral  boxes  of  Mccellent  out  blooms 
imn  Boaes  worked  on  his  aeedling  Briar. 

Though  the  priaas  ofierad  for  fniit  were  amaU,  an  asseztmant 
of  goad  fruit  was  staged  fox  coBftpetition.  The  beat  diah  of 
desaeKt  Ajn>les  was  sent  by  Mr.  woodbridge,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  aoithumbftrland,  Sion  Gardens,  Isleworth,  and  oon- 
Bisted  of  good  examples  of  Kezxy  Pippin.  Mr.  Douglas,  gar- 
dener to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  of  Loxford  Hall,  Bford,  was 
second  with  Beinette  Jaune  Hative,  synonymous  with  Graven- 
atein.  Very  good  examples  of  Orange  and  Bibston  Pippins 
were  exhibited,  but  unripe. '  Mr.  W.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the 
Hisses  Chxistjy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thamea,  had  the 
best  dish  of  Pears,  highly-coloured  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
TChe  second  best  was  seuthy  Mr.  Woodhridee. 

A  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  Vegetable  Marrows  from  Mr. 
W.  G.  Pragnell,  gardener  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby  Esq.,  Sherborne 
Oaatle,  Dorset,  had  a  first  prize  in  the  class  for  that  vegetable. 
Mr.  Pragnell  also  taking  the  first  prize  for  a  fine  collection  of 
Tomatoes;   Hathaway's  Excelsior,  Orangefield,  and  Defiance 


were  handsome.  A  good  collection  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Osman. 
The  second  prize  for  a  collection  of  Tomatoes  was  given  to  Mr. 
Becord,  gardener  to  J.  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Yinter's  Park, 
Maidstone;  he  had  some  very  good  speoimens.  Charter  Oak 
Prize  being  particularly  fine. 

Fbuit  Cokkittxe.— Alfred  Bmee,  Esq.,  F.E.B.,  in  the  ohair. 
Mr.  W.  Cole  sent  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  received  a  cultural  com- 
mendation for  the  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  Pears  exhibited  in 
it.  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  sent  a  dish  of  Peaches  named  Pine  Apple.  Mr.  Douglaa 
also  sent  a  dieh  of  Lord  Palmerston  Peach  from  a  pot  tree  in  an 
orchard  house.  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Little  Button,  Chiswiek,  sent  a 
collection  of  Paars,  Apples,  and  Plnms,  for  which  he  received 
a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  B.  B.  WiUiamB,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  seed- 
ling Apple  called  Williams's  EoNpse,  but  which  was  paused  as 
of  no  particular  merit.  Mr.  Badkar,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  Wandsworth  Lodge,  Tooting,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  which 
proved  to  be  of  no  merit.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  of 
one  sent  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Onlton  Hall,  Leeds ;  but  Mr.  Gilbert^ 
of  Burghley  Gardens,  Btamford,  sent  a  Melon  of  very  good 
flavour  indeed,  and  one  oame  fromMr.  Westcott,  of  BabyCaetle, 
but  of  no  merit. 

Mr.  Sadler  sent  a  dish  of  Emperor  Alexander  Anples:  slLci 
Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratfora-on-Avon^ 
clusters  of  the  Fairy  Apple. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge  Heath,  sent  some  good 
examples  of  Mr.  Btandish's  Early  Ascot  Frontignan,  which  waa 
ripened  in  an  orchard  house,  and  which  the  Committee  con- 
sidered very  good  indeed. 

From  the  Society's  garden  at  Ohiswiok  came  some  eplendid 
bunches  of  Madresfiefd  Court  Grape,  aa  well  as  a  bunch  of 
Muscat  Champion,  which  the  Committee  considered  to  be  a 
Grape  that  ought  to  be  more  grown.  Mr.  Westland,  of  Witley 
Court  Gardens,  sent  a  seedling  kitchen  Apple  of  veiy  fine  ap- 
pearance, which,  afttt  being  cooked,  waa  not  considered  equal 
to  many  other  Apples  now  in  season.  Hr*a%| 

Mr.  Fenn,  of  Woodstock,  Oxon,  sent  a  collection  of  twelve 
sorts  of  Potatoes,  which  were  awarded  a  cultural  tommendation. 
Mr.  B.  Dean,  nurseryman,  Ealing,  Middlesex,  sent  a  large  dish 
of  Hathaway's  ExeeMor  Tomato,  which  was  very  fine.  Ihia 
Tomato  is  growing  on  trial  at  Ohiswiok,  and  has  received  afizat- 
clasB  certificate. 


FiiOBAii  CoMMiTTSE.— W.  B.  Eollook,  Es^.,  in  the  chair» 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  channing  collection  of 
hardy  HeaUis  in  baskets,  comprising  Erica  vulgaris  variegata^ 
with  purple  flowers ;  vulgaris  flore-pleno,  very  showy ;  vulgaria 
rigida,  tenuifolia  alba,  vagans  alba,  and  vulgaris  AlportiL  a  very 
fine  rich-coloured  varie^.  Togewer  with  these  were  baaketa 
of  Menziesia  polifolia  alba  erecta,  and  Pemettya  mucronata  in 
berry,  as  also  fine  plants  of  Celosia  Huttoni  lifted  from  the  open 
ground.  From  the  same  firm  came  also  Nepenthes  ChelsonL 
a  very  fino  Pitoher-plant,  a  hybrid  between  N.  Hookeri  and 
N.  Dominiana.  This  received  a  first-class  certificate,  as  did  also 
Nephrolepifl  davallioides  furcata.  Blumenbachia  coronata  with 
orange  fiowers,  lifted  from  the  onen  ground,  was  again  shown. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Abutilon  SeUowianuim 
marmoratum,  with  large  leaves  marbled  with  white  and  ^een^ 
and  whilst  young  with  yellow  and  ^en.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  also  awarded  for  Aotinoptens  radiata,  with  elegant  fan- 
like fronds.  Maranta  hieroglyphica  was  also  shown  by  Messrs* 
Veitch. 

From  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  came  Phyllanthus  nivosus,  with 
the  leaves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shoots  white  with  some 
blotches  of  green.  This  received  a  first-class  certificate,  sa  also 
did  Odonto^oesum  Boezlii,  wit^  a  larse  flower  with  a  white  lip 
yellow  at  me  base,  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  two  upper 
lateral  ones  stained  with  purple  at  the  base.  Among  other 
plants  shown  by  Mr.  Bull  were  scarlet-flowered  Begonias  gran- 
diflora  and  conspicua,  having  large  finely-coloured  flowors;. 
Dracnna  Shepherdii,  a  noble  plant ;  and  Pourretia  brevifolia  in 
flower. 

New  Dahlias  ware  again  freely  exhibited^  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Sahsbuiy.  staging  grand  collec- 
tions. An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  the  former.  Mr.  Keynes- 
had  first-class  certificates  for  Mrs.  Xivin^tone,  purplish  rose  ; 


LettyColes ;  Mrs.  Stancombe, canary,  fainUy  tipped  withpxuple ;. 
and  Parrot  Keynes,  a  very  showy  fancy,  yellow  and  crimi 
"    ^        I,  white,  with  sulphur  tinge,  sent  byl 


crimson 
scarlet.  White  Queen,  wEite,  wiCh  sulphur  tinge,  sent  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  like  award  for  Emma,  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  rose.  Mr.  Turner  alno  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection 
of  Pompon  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  sent  Cnpressus  nutkatensifl 
variegata  alba  tinged  with  white  throughout,  and  Biota  elegant- 
issima,  a  beautiful  golden  Arhor-YitsB.  Mr.  J.  C.  Craaselly. 
Fairy  Croft  Nursery,  Saffron  Walden,  exhibited  excellent 
French  Marigolde,  some  of  them  quite  like  a  ball,  and  orai^e 
and  lemon  African  Marigolds,  evidently  a  very  fine  strain.    2fr. 
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I>flaa,  of  Ealiiif(»  sani  a  baakek  of  doable  dwarf  Mangolds  of 
varieUee,  of  whiohlUnimcaliflora,  Anrea  flozibnnda,  and  Anxaa- 
tiaoa  flanbnnda  were  the  moat  notable. 


DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
{From  a  Oorretpondent.) 

Thb  enterprismff  horticnltaral  Society  of  Uiis  large  and 
flonrishing  town  had  a  most  Baccessfol  Exhibition  on  the 
-4th,  5th,  and  6th  inst.,  in  the  Drill  Hall  and  sqoare  in  front. 
It  was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  by  James  Teaman,  Esq.,  the 
newly-eleoted  M.P.,  President,  who  delivered  an  appropriate 
4bddre88.  With  the  exception  of  the  show  in  the  Baxter  Park 
when  the  British  Association  met  in  Dundee,  the  Society  has 
had  no  exhibition  equal  to  that  just  past.  The  fulfilled  entries 
were  1678,  being  for  plants,  241  (pots,  811  in  number);  out 
dowers,  429;  fruit,  800;  vegetables,  708.  The  amoxmt  of  prize 
money  was  £280.  The  visitors,  including  members  and  fnends 
•(the  chief  support  of  the  Society),  nuxnbered  13,106,  and  the 
■amount  paid  oy  the  general  pabUo  for  admission  was  £217  7«. 

The  pot  plants  were  a  splendid  sight,  and  showed  that  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Jntopblis  are  not  devoted  to  jute  alone. 
The  first  prize  for  nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  was  the 
challenge  cup  presented  by  Joseph  Grimmond,  Esq.,  Gorbett 
Castle,  and  ^5  in  money ;  this  was  fairly  won  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
McMillan,  Mr.  GrimmoMrs  own  gardener.  The  local  nuzsery- 
men— viz.,  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  and  Messrs.  John 
Stewart  &  Son,  vied  with  each  other  in  carrying  off  prizes  in  the 
different  departments,  gvsatly  to  the  advantage  oi  the  Show. 
Messrs.  Bobertson  &  Ghuloway.  Glasgow,  took  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  twenty-four  Gladiob.  The  first  prize  for  the  best 
•eighteen  Dahlias  went  to  Mr.  John  MoPherson,  Polmuir  Gar- 
dens, Aberdeen.  The  Aloises  ware  numerous,  and  included 
many  rare  and  fine  speciniens;  tiie  first  prize  for  the  best 
thirty  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  PaMison,  Baxter  Park. 

The  cut  flowers,  as  a  whole,  were  very  good,  but  ummstakeably 
Affected  by  recent  cold  and  toAbj  weather.  The  table-decora- 
tions, hand,  table,  and  button-hois  bouqnets  were  very  numer- 
ous and  gorgeous,  not  a  few  of  them  tastefully  put  up.  There 
were  also  some  good  floral  devioea. 

The  fruit  was  excellent.  Mr.  Oeorg*  Beid,  gardener  to  Bailie 
Monour,  won  the  first  prizes  for  the  best  four  bunches  of 
<}Tape8,  best  black  bunch,  best  bmofa  of  Lady  Downe's,  and 
best  bunch  for  bloom.  The  first  ynie  |pr  tiie  heaviest  bunch 
*was  gained  by  Mr*  George  Gillespie,  gantener  to  James  Paterson, 
Esq..  Binnettles,  who  also  received  the  first  pme  for  two  Pine 
Apples. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  vegetaMea  of  every  kind,  all  in 
l^ood  condition.  The  little  hamlet  or  daehan  of  BaUedgamo, 
in  the  Garse  of  Gowrie,  entered  in  all  the  departments,  and 
carried  away  no  less  than  twenty-seven  pnzefi. 

There  were  two  tables,  10  feet  by  6,  laid  out  aa  specimens  of 
dessert  decoration,  everything  complete  for  a  banquet.  The 
first  prize,  £5,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Gosa^  ovdener  to 
Col.  Macdonald,  St.  Martin's  Abbey,  Peztfaahire.  The  second 
prize,  £S,  went  to  Mr.  Mackie,  landscape  gardener,  late  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Camperdown.  The  merits  of  both  were  warmly 
•discussed,  and  the  general  opinion  appeared  ta  be  pretty  equally 
divided. 


BEPORT  ON  THE  BRISBANE  BOTANIC  GABDBN. 

We  are  truly  pleased  to  find  from  Mr.  Walter  HiE*s  ofleial 
■statement  that  this  oolonial  garden  continues  its  naefal  and 
prosperous  course  under  his  good  management.  Wa  havn'omly 
space  to  spare  for  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  fibre-producing  plants  have  commanded  spMW  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand  that  haa 
arisen  in  the  mother  country  for  materials  for  the  mannfaetnra 
•of  paper  and  textile  fabrics.  For  some  years  past  we  have  had 
the  foUowiag  plants  in  cultivation  in  the  Garden : — Orotalaiia 
jnncea  (Bengal  Hemp),  Cannabis  sativa  (Indian  Hemp), 
Iiinum  usitatissimum  (Flax),  Oorehoms  oapsularis  (JutoK 
Urtica  nivea  (China  Grass),  Hibiscus  cannabinus  (Sunne), 
HiMscns  sorbifolia  (Bosella  Hemp),  Musa  textUis  (Manilla 
Hemp),  Sida  retusa  (Queensland  Hemp),  Ao, 

"  Samples  of  the  material  manufactured  from  these  plants 
liave  been  exhibited  at  several  of  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
enltural  shows  in  Queensland,  at  the  Intercolonial  Exhibition 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  at  the  International  Exposition  held 
in  London  in  1862.  Upon  the  last-named  occasion  the  fibre 
•of  the  Sida  retusa  commanded  great  attention.  The  sum  of 
£S5  per  ton  was  offered  for  it  in  large  quantities,  according  to 
sample,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  an  increased  demand 
would  raise  the  price  to  £60  per  ton.  So  many  inquiries  were 
made  of  me  on  the  subject  that,  at  my  private  expense,  I  im- 
ported two  machines  from  England,  at  a  cost  of  £100,  which 
t  was  led  to  believe- would  answer  the  pnrpose  of  dressing  the 


fibre  so  as  to  render  it  salsAhle;  nnfortimataly  tiiey  tamed  onl 
to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  that  object.  A  sample  of  Sida  zetnsa 
was  also  shown  at  the  London  Litemational  Bzhifaition  last 
year,  and  sines  then  I  have  been  inundated  with  lottam  on  the 
subject,  to  very  few  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  reply,  owing 
to  my  time  being  otherwise  employed,  and  tiie  absence  of 
clerical  assistance.  Such  questions  have  been  put  as  the 
following :— If  a  Company  were  formed,  would  they  be  able  to 
find  five  thousand  acres  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  special  product,  and  where  would  it  be  situated?  What 
would  be  the  produoe  per  acre  were  the  land  properly  culti- 
vated ?  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  imderstands  ^e  cultiva- 
tion of  fibre-producing  plants,  (fee.  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  great  demand  for  the  fibre  *of  a  plant  which  grows  as  a 
weed  in  Queensland,  and  is  becoming  a  pest  to  the  farmers, 
cannot  be  better  supplied. 

**Late  advices  inform  me  that  small  lots  of  the  Sida  are 
saleable  at  only  from  £14  to  £17  per  ton ;  but  a  steady  and 
reliable  supply  would  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  raising  its 
value,  especially  as  it  appears  to  be  wanted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  English  manufacturers. 

"  The  past  year  there  have  been^istiibuted  to  480  applioants, 
60,000  cuttings  of  twenty  varieties  of  Sugar-cane,  2000  plants 
and  4500  cuttings  of  three  npeeies  of  Mulberry— viz..  Moms 
alba,  M.  multicaulis,  and  M.  latiiolia,  6400  Coffee  plants, 
2000  Tea  plants,  10,000  Chinese  Grass-doth  plants,  8000  Ginger 
roots,  400  papers  of  Tobaeeo  seed,  6  lbs.  of  Indigo  seed,  8  lbs.  of 
Sun  Hemp  seed,  6  lbs.  of  Jots  seed,  besides  9040  of  other  useful 
plants.  From  the  above  it  win  be  seen  how  extremely  useful 
the  establishment  has  been  is  dtspersing  superior  trees  and 
other  plants  over  the  comitry." 


A  MBLON-CUOUMBER. 

Wb  received  from  Mr.  A.  Spary,  gardener,  Digswell  Hoxxse^ 
Welwyn,  the  following  communication : — "  A  remarkable  freak 
of  Nature  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  John  Watson,  St.  Albans.  In  a  span-roof  house  occupied 
on  the  south  side  with  Munro*s  Little  Heath  Melon,  and  on 
the  north  with  Cucumbers,  is  a  Cucumber  plant  on  the  Melon 
side  bearing  both  Cucumbers  and  a  Melon,  ^e  Melon  is 
about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  slightly  elongated  in  form ; 
and  although  there  is  a  small  crack  in  it,  caused,  I  think,  from 
overwatering,  Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  it  will  ripen  and  pro- 
duce seed.  Was  this  compound  fruit  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  Melon  pollen  on  the  Cucumber  blossom  ?  or  was  it  wrought 
previously  in  the  parent  of  the  Cucumber  plant  ?  Mr.  Watson 
is  of  the  former  opinion,  as  he  has  not  grown  Melons  for  a 
very  long  period.  Have  any  of  your  readers  met  with  a  similar 
instance?" 

We  requested  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  the  botanist  and  draughts- 
man, to  examine  the  <*  Melon-Cucumber,"  and  the  following 
is  the  result : — 

Acting  upon  your  request  to  visit  Mr.  Watson's  nurseries  at 
St.  Albans,  and  make  a  drawing  and  notes  of  his  Melon  growing 
upon  a  Cucumber  plant,  I  went  there,  and  now  send  the  re- 
sults. 

Until  the  present  season  Mr.  Watson  had  not  grown  Melons 
for  thiriy  years,  and  the  Melon-Cucumber  fruit  here  illustrated 
0OWB  upon  a  Cucumber  plant  on  the  north  side  of  a  span-roof 
Ououmber  house,  in  which  house  on  the  south  side  are  planted 
a  few  fine  Munro's  Little  Heath  Melon  plants.  The  pollen 
of  a  male  fiower  of  a  Mdon  was  probably  transferred  to  the 
ftettale  fiower  of  a  Cucumber  by  some  insect,  and  so  the  curious 
hybrid  has  arisen. 

The  Melon-Cucumber  is  4^  inches  long  and  9^  inches  round. 
It  fiesms  externally  to  be  exactly  intermediate  between  its  two 
pasants;  its  general  form  is  that  of  the  Melon;  its  skin  is 
yellowish  green,  and  furnished  towards  the  fruit-stalk  with  a 
few  Cucumber  hairs,  the  fruit-stalk  itself  and  the  base  of  the 
fnai  is  that  of  the  Melon.  Mr.  Watson  believes  the  fndt  will 
propOTly  ripen  and  produce  seed,  but  what  the  nature  of  the 
interior  of  the  fndt  may  be  time  can  only  show.  On  the  axil 
of  the  stem  whioh  produces  this  cross-bied  is  a  Cucumber  leaf 
of  extraordinary  size  measuring  no  less  than  1  foot  2  inches 
across,  and  exactly  18  inches  from  the  cross-bred  grows  a  very 
fine  Cucumber  as  shown.  My  first  feelings  of  surprise  are 
somewhat  lessened  when  I  remember  how  very  prone  some 
fi^teeies  of  Cucurbitaoes  are  to  produce  very  diverse  ^arlstlsi 
amongst  themselves,  as  the  Melon  with  its  white,  yellow,  or 
red  flesh,  and  its  smooth  or  tuberoulated  bark,  and  tie  nu- 
merous varieties  thsown  off  from  the  CtMsooibsff*    Tm  twa 
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plants,  moreover,  eome  under  the  lame  gentu ,  the  Melon  being 
Cueumit  Melo,  wbilBt  the  Ooecimber  is  C.  sativui.  HmL  they 
not  been  thoi  nearhr  related,  and  belonged  to  different  genera, 
Uie  hybrid  would  hare  gone  to  prore  a  Tery  doee  affinity 


between  the  two  parents.  I  eoheeiye  that  the  eross-bredi 
between  different  genera  of  Orchidaees  prodneed  in  MesBrs. 
Yeitoh*8  establiahment  by  Mr.  Dominy,  show  the  extremely 
close  affinity  of  the  different  genera  experimented  npon.  A  few 


words  as  to  the  parents  will  be  of  interest.    Both  the  Melon 

and  Gnenmber  plants  are  in  the  highest  state  of  robnst  health. 

\    The  Melon  is  Monro's  Little  Heath  Melon,  with  red  flesh. 

The  plants  are  heayily  cropped  with  magnificent  fruit,  many 


specimens  weighing  from  Tibs,  to  8 lbs.  The  Oncmnber  is 
Watson's  Antagonist,  which  is  a  healthy  new  seedling  with 
fruits  of  great  size  and  fine  form.  Gharaoteristio  specimens  that 
I  measured  were  26  inches  long  and  9  inches  roond.  Mr.  Watson 
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assured  me  that  its  qoalitieB  for  the  table  are  first-class,  and 
as  he  intends  selling  seeds  of  it  next  season,  its  worth  will 
soon  be  tested  by  the  hortionlftnral  world.— W.  G.  Smith. 


PLAS  NEW7BD. 

Ebsidincx  ot  the  I>owAaBB  Ladt  Willouohbt  db  Bbokb, 

Anol^xi. 

NO.L 

In  the  time  of  the  Dmids,  two  miles  from  where  now  is  the 

Llanfair  station  of  th«  Chester  and  Holyhead  tUulwi^,  in  the 

Isle  of  Anglesea,  stood  Llwyn  Moel  (the  GroTe  on  the  Hill), 

the   dwelling-plaoe  of  Gwenllian,  oelebrated   in   the  Welsn 

annals.    On  the  site  of  that  a  more  modem  mansion  was 

erected,  and  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley ,  but  that  was 

pulled  down  when  the  eetiite  passed  into  the  possession  of  his 

relative,  the  first  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  erected  the  present 

noble  mansion.    Sinoe  his  death  it  has  had  other  tenants,  and 

Thomas  Assheton  Sn4tii»  Esq.,  was  the  one  who  occupied  it 

immediately  before  I^y  Willoughby  de  Broke.    Mr.  rotter, 


dently  a  square  Roman  stronghold,  and  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  road  leading  to  it.  Close  by  are,  or  were,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Trer  Dryw  (Druid's  House),  supposed  to  be  th» 
Arch-Druid's  residence,  and  near  it  his  Bryn  Gwyn  (th& 
Blessed  Hill),  on  which  is  a  circular  hollow  180  feet  in  diameter,, 
and  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  stones.  Mr.  BowlflEnds  con- 
sidered it  "  the  grand  consistory  of  thye  Dmidical  administra- 
tion." 

In  addition  we  might  particularise  numerous  other  crom- 
lechs and  cirdes  of  stones,  but  we  haye  enumerated  enough  to 
establish  the  ancient  saoied  character  of  the  vicinity,  and  w» 
felt  more  readily  we  were  on  Dmidio  ground  from  the  noble 
trees  around.  Mr.  Wright,  the  head  gardener,  told  us  that 
until  not  long  since  the  oldest  Oak  on  ti^e  estate  was  standing 
near  the  largest  cromlech  represented  in  our  engraving ;  and 
as  those  still  standing  and  in  full  vigour  must  be  of  four 
centuries'  growth,  that  ancient  of  these  ancients  must  have^ 
lived  from  years  nearly  midway  between  the  present  and. 
Druidic  times.  We  measured  the  trunk  of  one  Oak  and 
found  it  more  than  19  feet  in  droumference  at  4  feet  from  the> 
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of  Lichfield,  was  the  architect,  and  the  entire  mansion  and 
outbuildings  are  constructed  of  the  grey  marble  from  the 
Moelfra  quarries  near  Bedwharf  Bay,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  island. 

Without  room  for  doubt  this  must  be  recognised  as  a  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  Druids ;  the  croiMechs,  tumuli,  traditions, 
and  history  here  bear  concurrent  testimony.  Just  to  the 
south  of  Plas  Newydd,  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  Agricola 
crossed  from  the  Caernarvon  shore,  defeated  the  Dmid-incited 
Britons,  cut  down  the  sacred  groves,  and  extirpated  the  cruel 
superstitions.  The  place  of  the  battle  is  still  known  as  Biyn 
Beddau  (the  Hill  of  Graves).  Not  far  away  is  a  oamedd  (a 
tumulus,  or  heap  of  stones),  overgrown  with  grass,  but  opened 
on  one  side  some  years  since,  and  the  opening  remains.  It 
leads  to  a  low  chamber,  in  which  human  bones  were  foimd, 
the  remains,  as  some  antiquaries  believe,  of  victims  confined 
there  ready  for  sacrifice  on  the  neighbouring  cromlech.  When 
we  saw  it  sheep  had  sought  shelter  in  it,  and  as  they  scampered 
out  were  suggestive  of  an  escape  of  the  victims; 

Then,  there  is  Caer  elawd  (the  Moated  Intrenehment),  evi- 


surface,  and  a  neighbouring  Ash  is  16}  feet  in  circumference,, 
and  straight  as  a  javelin  for  50  feet,  where  it  separates  into 
branches. 

The  lodge-entrance  of  Plas  Newydd  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  Llanfair  station  of  the  Holyhead  Railway,  and  passing 
through  the  gate  you  at  once  enter  a  wood,  through  which  the 
road  winds,  that  forcibly  reminded  us  of  the  forest  of  Soignes 
between  Brussels  and  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  trees  are 
large  and  lofty,  and  the  bare  white  trunks  of  the  Birch,  and 
of  the  still  larger  Elms,  all  without  order,  and  the  soil  beneath 
uncultivated,  and  productive  only  of  Mosses,  Ferns,  and  wild 
flowers^form  a  fitting  preface  to  the  place  of  the  Druids.  The 
road  passes  by  various  groups  of  noble  trees  for  a  full  mile 
before  the  house  is  reached. 


GARDENING  AT  CHELTENHAM. 

Yon  have  been  lately  giving  in  the  papers  on  *<  Gardening 
in  the  West "  glowing  accounts  of  some  of  those  palatial  resi- 
dences, such  as  Bowood,  Tortworth,  dc,  which  are  among  the 
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glories  of  our  land,  although  in  the  eyes  of  cTemagognes  the 
abodes  of  tyrannioal  oppressors  and  hardhearted  de^is.  Be 
it  mine  to  add  a  little  mite  to  these  notes  on  Qardening  in  the 
Wesfc,  by  telling  what  I  saw  in  a  more  humble  way  during  a 
hurried  visit  to  Cheltenham,  so  dear  to  valetudinarians ;  and 
in  so  doing  I  will  just  take  a  representatiye  of  each  of  the  two 
Glasses  of  hortioultarists,  amateurs  and  nurserymen— men  who 
have  made  their  mark.  When  I  mention  the  name  of  Mr. 
Cypher  I  mention  one  who  is  weU  known  to  the  habitues  of 
our  ezhibttions  as  among  the  most  sucoessfnl  and  tasteful  of 
our  exhibitors  of  table  decorations,  and  also  of  fine  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants ;  while  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  flrst- 
elass  oertifioate  was  awarded  to  a  yellow  Carnation,  King  of 
YeUowB,  which  oaoM  from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  the 
amateur  of  whose  garden  I  now  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  see  a  square  as  private  property,  but  this  is 
the  case  with  Suffolk  Square,  Cheltenham.  The  owner  built 
his  own  large  house  and  kept  the  square  for  himself,  each 
house  having  a  stipulation  in  the  lease  to  tiiat  effect.  The 
owner  has  left  or  passed  away,  but  the  garden  remains  as  before 
in  the  possession  of  the  tenant  of  his  house.  Formerly  it  was 
held  by  Capt.  Lambert,  who  is  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
grower  of  Boses,  and  is  now  tenanted,  as  I  have  said,  by  Dr. 
AbercTOTibie,  an  eminent  physician,  who  delights  in  his  garden 
as  a  means  of  recreation  and  of  lightening  the  cares  of  a  labori- 
ous profession. 

The  square  is  laid  out  with  a  central  lawn  of  grass,  in  which, 
however,  are  some  very  fine  fruit  trees — ^Apples  laden  with  a 
fine  crop,  Mulberries  equally  rich,  and  Pears.  All  round  there 
runs  a  wide  border ;  and  in  the  first  of  these,  90  yards  long,  is 
arranged  a  very  effective  ribbon  border,  with  ten  rows  of  plants 
in  it.  It  was  at  the  period  of  my  visit  a  littie  past  its  best, 
but  still  very  handsome;  the  great  trouble  being  to  get  plants 
that  would  agree  as  to  size  and  period  of  blooming,  whites 
especially  being  a  desideratum.  Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  say  what  would  be  the  best  white  for,  say,  the  fourth 
row  in  such  a  border  ?  Qeiaauaa»  such  as  Madame  Yaucher, 
d;c.,  will  not  do.  Would  Centaoiea  candidissima  not  be  a 
good  plant  for  that  purpose  ?  Along  another  border  was  a  fine 
quantity  of  seedling  CamatiDns  and  Piooteee ;  amongst  them 
large  quantities  of  the  Kng  of  TeUows,  also  another  called 
Maiden's  Blush,  and  a  fiery  red  one  eaUed  G^ant  des  Batailles. 
These  are  all  selfiEi,  but  very  eiBsetive,  delidously  fragrant,  and 
excellent  for  cutting  for  befuqueta.  But  it  is  not  to  these  alone 
that  Dr.  Abensombie  confinee  hj»  attention.  He  grows  a 
good  eoUeetion.  of  named  sorts,  and  has-  some  promising  seed- 
linga.  Along anotiier  border  hehas  some  "  gem  '*  beds,  oifQles. 
eompraiBg  one  sort  of  flower  whish  form  a  sort  of  trial-ground 
and  nuxsery  from  whenoe  sfeoek  is  obtained  for  the  future. 
Amengsfe  oilier  Aings  were  some  Fhlos  Drummendiy  which  my 
triend  Mr.  Banks  told  me  he  has  laagely  used  t.l»^<i  year  to 
eupenede  the  Yerbena.  It  is  to  beluHl  in  nearly  all  the  ookiurs 
tha*  ik  mehidss,.aDd']s,  msreover,  so  easily  managed,  se>  flee 
from Harnm  and.last»se  long,  that  it  seeB»  worthy  of  more 
extended  enUmlioH.  ttiasL  it  obtains.  Them  wen  also  some 
good  pUttte  Qt  ChijsMHiminiins>  in.  pets  wiiiolk:  were  bong 
prepMmd  finr  the-  watv  eshiMtfeii,  Bot^  psuhive  &e  finsst 
things  I  Bum  w«e  asm*  aanal  Peia^pmiiaw  intended  for  the 
Flower  Show.  I  hare  seen  tikem  l^s  year  in  many  places.  I 
thought  them  fine  at  York  and  at  Leeds,  and  good  at  Bath, 
but  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  any  to  equal  those  I  saw  here. 
One  recollects  the  gnuid  show  Pelargoniums  exhibited  by 
Bailey,  Turner,  and  others  in  former  days.  Now,  these  zonals 
were  on  the  same  model,  were  as  full  of  bloom,  perfectiy  dwarf, 
and  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  zonals— no  trusses  tied  down 
or  across,  but  aU  straight  up — ^I  have  ever  seen.  If  they  are 
beaten  I  would  go  fifty  miles  to  see  the  plants  that  do  it.  Here 
let  me  say  that  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  is  an- 
other mstance  of  tiie  infiuence  of  our  Journal. 

I  think  I  have  ere  now  mentioned  that  Mr.  Cypher  is  an 
instance  of  the  old  proverb  **Amor  omnia  vincit."  In  his  in- 
etanoe  the  object  of  the  amor  was  that  fair,  and,  I  must  say, 
most  affable  young  lady.  Miss  Flora.  He  managed  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  her  good  graces,  and  made  the  garden  he  had  care 
of  famous  through .  the  gracious  manner  in  which  she  met  his 
advances ;  and  when  the  opportunity  came  he  brought  her 
to  a  home  of  his  own,  and  there  house  after  house  has  been 
put  up  for  her  convenience,  and  he  and  she  are  more  devoted 
to  eadi  other  than  ever.  When  I  went  through  Mr.  Cypher's 
houses,  which  are  mainly  used  for  specimen  plants  for  exhi- 
bition, some  of  the  best  had  been  sent  off  to  Manchester; 
but  there  were  still  some  grand  plants  of  Allamanda,  Dipla- 


denia,  Stephanotis,  Azaleas,  Heliehrysumsi  Ae»t  all  portending 
future  conflicts  and  triumph.  I  saw  here  what  I  have  failed 
to  see  for  many,  many  years,  that  ouxious  and  fine  old  plant 
Gloriosa  superba,  which  has  been  shoved  out  of  the  way  for 
newer  and  less  worthy  things.  Mr.  Cypher  is  well  known  also 
for  his  great  taste  in  decoration,  and  from  what  I  saw  he  is  in 
no  little  degree  helped  by  his  daughter,  iiho  was  deftiy  arrang- 
ing some  bouquets  when  I  went  there.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that  his  services  are  largely  sought  after  in  Cheltenham  for 
this  purpose;  and  eveiTtbing  about  the  nursery,  small  though 
it  is,  showed  that  what  he  entered  into  he  did  tiioroughly. 

Such  are  the  hurried  notes  of  a  hurried  visit,  but  there  may 
be  something  in  them  to  those  who  care  to  know  of  the  pro- 
gress of  horticulture  in  all  parte  of  out  '*  tight  litUe  island." 
— D.,  DsaL  

THE  AUTUMN    BOSE  SHOW   AT   BRXE-OOMTB- 

ROBERT. 

Haviho  been  pressed  by  one  of  the  worthy  Editors  of  Thb 
Journal  or  Hobticultubb  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition 
to  France,  to  be  present  at  the  autumn  Exhibition  of  the  Soci6t6 
D'Horticoltare  des  Arrondissements  de  Melnn  et  Fontainebleau. 
I  send  an  account  which  I  hope  may  be  interesting  to  many  oi 
the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultubb,  as  helping  some- 
what to  compare  the  manner  in  which  French  exmbitions  of 
flowers,  &o.,  are  managed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers, 
&o.,  are  displayed,  as  contrasted  with  others  in  our  country. 
Havinff  promised  to  be  present  at  a  totres  at  Darlington  on 
Tharsday  evening,  to  inaugurate  the  presentotion  of  a  G-ardeners' 
Institute  and  B^Bdin^-room  to  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Darlington,  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  I  had  to  travel 
down  by  the  night  mail,  and  joining  Dr.  Hogs  in  London,'we 
arrived  at  Paris  at  8.30  on  Friday  evening,  having  travelled 
exactly  five  hundred  miles  in  twenty  hours,  which  was  not  bad 
work  to  start  with. 

We  were  off  earl^  on  Saturday  morning^  leavizig  Paris  for 
Brunoy  at  nine,  taking  the  omnibus  at  Brunoy  for  Brie-Comte- 
Bobert.  Our  omnibus  was  very  full,  and  the  first  novelty  in 
Bose-showing,  at  least  a  novelty  to  me,  was  seeing  a  veteran 
Bose»grower  numbering  seventy-nine  summers,  on  the  top  of 
the  omnibus  with  his  Boses  in  a  large  round  hamper  lying 
loosely  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The  mystery  was,  however, 
solved  when  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  passed 
through  two  country  villages  on  the  way  to  Brie-Comte-Bobert, 
where  the  Show  was  held;  the  first  ^act  of  our  ws'r  lyin^ 
throng  an  orchard  district,  and  onone  side,  where  a  hill  sloped 
down  to  a  valley  and  the  lay  of  the  ground  was  very  favourable, 
tbere  were  dwaxf  Vines  growing,  but  the  quaUty  of  the  Grapes 
not  suflloienilily  good  for  making  wine.  We  went  alimg  the  fiat 
top  of  a  hill,  the  church  of  Brie-Comte-Bobert  being  a  con- 
spicuous objset  towering  above  tbe  town  some  way  off.  On 
entermg  into  the  town  the  Plaee  de  L'Bzpesition  was  soon 
reached,  as  it  lay  on  our  rightrhsnd  nde  juat  outside  tile  town. 
We  were  set  down  at  the  gate  and  went  in  for  a  short  time,  but 
were  soon  summoned  to  a  dijeuner  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Grace  de 
Dieu,  where  the  Junr  were  to  assemble.  After  partaking  of  a 
thoroughly  French  dejeuner,  which  would  be  somei^nt  strange 
to  an  Englishman,  as  it  was  to  me,  we  returned  to  the  Show, 
which  was  still  not  readv  for  the  Jury,  eUitu  the  Judges,  to  com- 
mence their  tadc  Unfortunataly  tiie  pasvious  day  had  been 
exiceedingly  wet^  and  many  of  the  prepscetions  had  to  be  de- 
fiansd,  asl£e  gfouad  hadbeen  visited  witii  a  thunderstoarm  some- 
what similar  to  the  storms  which  passed  over  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham  previous  to  the  show  there  last  year. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  Show  itself,  and  I  will 
preface  it  by  saying,  that  as  the  district  about  Brie  is  one  of  the 
chief  in  France  for  Bose-growiug,  so  one  of  the  chief  features, 
and  the  most  distinctive  feature,  of  the  Show  were  the  Boses. 
These  were  not  shown  in  boxes  in  individual  blooms  on  stages 
as  in  our  English  shows,  but  in  masses  on  sloping  banlo,  and  in 
beds  on  the  ddes  of  the  tent.  The  central  tent  was  about  160  feet 
long  and  60  wide,  and  two  side  annexes  opened  out  from  it,  one 
for  fruit  and  the  other  for  vegetebles.  The  annexe  for  fruit 
extended  some  way  beyond  the  central  tent,  and  on  the  further 
side,  also  beyond  the  vegetables,  were  exhibitions  of  different 
horticultural  instrumento  and  implements,  with  iron  houses,  &c. 
In  the  central  space  outside  the  tent,  and  between  these  two 
annexes,  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  walks  and  beds  on  grass, 
the  grass  being  formed  of  grass  seeds  sown  on  rich  light  soil ; 
and  in  the  beds  were  arranged  different  exhibitions  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  both  double  and  sinele,  double  Zinnias,  Cannas, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Yincas,  and  other  plante.  The  central  tent 
was  also  laid  out  much  in  tne  same  way,  one  side  being  broken 
with  rockwork  and  a  jet  of  water,  which  flowed  into  an  artificial 
stream  which  passed  through  the  tent  and  curved  into  the 
grounds  beyond,  where  there  were  some  young  ^Id  fish  swim- 
ming up  and  down.  This  little  artificial  meandering  stream  was 
here  and  there  by  bridges,  both  outside  and  inside  the 
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tent.  The  sides  of  the  tent  as  yon  entered  and  tuned  to  the 
left,  and  as  far  as  the  south  end  next  to  the  vegetables,  were 
occnpied  hy  hanks  of  Boses.  These  were  not  arranged  according 
to  their  concours  or  classes,  but  each  exhibitor  filled  a  space 
according  to  the  classes  in  which  he  was  going  to  exhibit,  and 
the  seyeral  exhibitions  of  the  same  exhibitor  were  placed  together. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  this  very  plain  to  nnderstand,  but 
the  classes  for  Boses  were  arran^d  as  foilows— 

Concours  36.  For  Boses,  seedlings  not  yet  put  into  coimneitte, 
and  never  yet  shown  at  any  exhibition. 

87.  For  a  collection  of  more  than  200  varieties. 

88.  For  a  collection  of  more  than  100  varieties. 

89.  Bo.  than  50.     . 

40.  Do.       do.         than  26. 

41.  For  a  collection  of  more  than  25  varieties  of  new  Boses 
sent  out  during  the  last  three  years. 

42.  For  a  collection  of  more  than  25  varieties  of  Tea  Boses. 
Class  43.  For  collections  of  the  greatest  number  of  Boses  of 

the  same  variety,  not  less  than  50  flowers  of  any  one  variety. 

44.  For  a  mixed  collection  of  Boses  without  distinotioD  of 
variety,  arranged  for  effect,  but  not  less  than  200  flowers  to  be 
exhibited. 

45.  For  the  best  collection  of  Boses  in  pots. 

From  this  list  of  classes  it  will  be  seen  that  quantity  was  what 
was  aimed^  at ;  and  in  this  they  were  eminently  successful,  as 
the  quantity  of  Boses  brought  together  was  immenae.  For 
instance,  I  will  try  and  describe  one  bank  of  Boses  shown  by 
one  exhibitor.  First  came  a  mass  staged  for  Class  88.  about 
180  varieties,  in  bunches  of  four  to  Ave  in  a  bunch,  with  many 
duplicates  of  some  of  the  varieties.  This  occupied  a  space  about 
10  feet  long,  from  5  to  7  feet  wide.  Then  where  the  b^  widened- 
ont  came  a  collection  for  Class  43— about  60  PaulNeron,  160'Mal- 
maison,  450  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  50  Baroness  Bothsohild.  Then 
came  50  Jules  Margottm,  60  Beine  d'Angletarre,  and  50  La 
Beine.  After  this  followed  a  collection  of  new  varieties  of  the 
last  three  years.  Then  came  a  division  between  the  exhibitors ; 
and  in  the  same  bank  almost  was  a  collection  of  200  varieties, 
then  a  mass  of  La  Beine,  then  a  collection  of  100  varieties ;  the 
end  of  the  group  finishing  with  three  Unds  of  Boses,  fifty  kinds 
in  each,  the  whole  being  edged  with  about  160  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

About  two  o'clock  the  Judges  were  assembled  together  at  one 
end  of  the  grounds  and  divided  into  different  sections,  five  in 
each— 1st.  Fox  stove,  greenhouse,  and  omamental-fbliagedplonts ; 
2nd,  for  Boses ;  8rd,  for  fruits ;  4th,  for  vegetables ;  6th,  indus- 
trial department ;  6th,  agricultural  department, 
w  After  choosing  a  President  among  the  Judges  in  each  section 
we  had  to  commence  our  deliberations.  And  here  I  may  say 
that  the  awards  were  not  in  money,  but  in  objects  of  art  and  in 
medals,  and  a  certain  number  of  marks  or  points  to  be  given  to 
each  collection  in  each  class  according  to  their  merit,  five  points 
being  considered  as  the  maximum.  For  the  first  class.  Class  86, 
in  Boses,  new  seedlings,  there  was  only  one  forthcoming,  and 
that  of  no  great  merit.  I  forgot  to  say  our  Bose  Jury  consisted 
of  M.  George  Schwartz,  of  Lyon,  President ;  M.  Lacharme,  of 
Lyons,  M.  Soupert,  of  Luxembourg,  Mr.  Marc,  of  New  York,  and 
myself.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  new  seedling  was  not  certificated ; 
and  if  the  example  of  our  Jury  had  been  followed  with  regard 
to  a  few  other  new  Boses,  examples  of  which  I  had  before  my 
eyes  here,  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing.  In  Class  38  there 
were  three  competitors,  one  showing  the  best  Boses,  but  having 
too  many  of  one  kind  of  bloom — Paul  Neron,  among  tiiem ;  a 
second  having  staged  his  badly,  but  having  some  of  the  best 
individual  blooms ;  and  a  third  running  equu  in  point  of  marks 
with  the  first  by  better  judgment  in  arrangement  and  selection. 
And  here  I  must  say  that  tne  quantity  of  Boses  had  to  be  eked 
ftut  by  many  of  inferior  quaUty,  there  being  only  very  few 
blooms  of  really  great  excellence.  Among  them  I  noted  Dr. 
Andry,  very  fine ;  Madame  Laffay ;  Prince  Imperial,  nearly  the 
best  bloom  of  the  man^  thousands  shown;  Madame  Ther^e 
Levet,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angl'eterre,  La  Beine,  Abel  Grand ; 
and  among  the  newer  varieties  Madame  Yerard,  Bdve  d'Or, 
Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  Madame  Bernard,  President  Thiers, 
Etienne  Levet,  Bichard  Wallace,  rather  smsJl ;  Madame  Trifle, 
Tea.  This  and  other  exhibitions  this  year  have  confirmed  me 
in  my  impression  that  there  are  really  no  very  good  new  seed- 
lings of  1871  or  1872,  and  that  our  best  seedlings  are  the  English- 
xaised  ones,  Annie  Laxton  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Bessie  John- 
son, as  only  a  sport  from  Abel  Grand,  I  do  not  reckon  amons 
the  new  seedlings,  nor  do  I  think  it  any  improvement  on  Ab^ 
Grand.    I  also  question  its  permanency. 

But  to  return  to  the  Exhibition  I  am  at  present  speaking 
about.  For  Class  89,  more  than  a  hundred  varieties,  there 
were  about  four  lofcs  entered  for  competition,  and  in  this  one  of 
the  exhibitors  was  much  in  advance  of  the  others.  The  names 
of  the  exhibitors  had  not  been  given  on  to  the  awards  before 
we  left,  so  I  cannot  particularise  them,  lliere  were  no  en- 
tries for  more  than  twenty-five  of  a  sort,  and  only  one  for  more 
than  fifty :  and  in  Class  41,  for  twenty-five  or  more  new  varie- 
ties introduced  the  last  three  years,  there  were  only  two  entries, 
of  no  great  merit. 


Class  42,  for  masses  of  different  kinds  of  Boses,  not  less  than 
fifty  of  a  sort,  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Show.  In 
the  centre  of  the  tent,  in  beds  alongside  one  of  the  diverging 
paths,  were  two  lots,  one  a  mass  of  120  Paul  Neron  in  the  centre, 
then  two  rows  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  160,  and  two  rows  of  Souvenir 
de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre  160,  on  the  outside.  This  bed  was 
massed  too  close,  and  wanted  foliage.  Alongside  it  was  another 
bed,  a  nreat  contrast  (fifteen  hundred),  Bose  du  Boi  in  the  centre, 
chiefly  puds  on  foliage,  then  one  side  a  line  of  La  Beine  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  and  on  the  other  side  a  row 
of  about  eighty  Madame  Boll,  chiefly  half  opened.  This  bed 
was  shield-shaped,  Madame  Boll  being  on  the  inner  or  top  side 
of  tiie  shield,  the  two  other  rows  outside.  Besides  these  two 
beds,  there  were  also  other  lots  for  competition,  two  of  which  I 
have  already  described;  and  as  it  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  one  of  the  particular  features  of  the  Show  was  the 
way  in  which  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre  and  La  Beine 
were  exhibited  in  masses ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  La  Beine 
so  fine — ^not  coarse  and  lumpy,  as  it  so  often  is  in  England,  but 
clean  shell-shaped  petals,  and  fresh  in  colour.  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison  was  also  well  shown:  but,  then,  both  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  which  was  here  [shown  by  tne  hundred,  and  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison  have  both  got  English  reputations  for  autumn 
blooming. 

But  I  have  not  yet  described  what  was  the  most  striking 
thing  among  the  Bose  beds,  and  that  was  a  vast  bank  of  Boses 
shown  by  the  Bose-growers  of  the  village  of  Grisy  Luisnes. 
The  mass  was  the  whole  width  of  the  tent — ».6.,  about  60  feet 
wide,  extended  30  feet  up  one  side,  and  12  the  other  side,  vary- 
ing in  breadth  from  4  feet  in  the  least,  to  12  feet  in  the  greatest 
breadth.  This  bank,  according  to  notice  put  up,  contained 
thirty  thousand  Boses  in  nearly  six  hundred  varieties,  and  con- 
tributed by  twenty-two  Bose-growers  in  the  district  of  Grisy 
Luisnes,  and  they  also  informed  the  public  visiting  the  Sho1r» 
that  they  had  in  their  district  four  hundred  thousand  Bosee^ 
standards,  half-standards,  and  dwarb  ready  to  distribute  in 
November.  The  effect  of  this  mass  of  Boses  was  very  striking. 
There  was  too  much  pink  of  the  colour  of  Anna  de  Diei»bach, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  very  effective,  and  most  probab^  the 
same  kind  of  thing  can  hardly  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  Aoses 
were  all  in  small  bunches,  whicn  were  thrust  into  balls  of  clay 
flattened-out  at  the  base,  with  a  hole  pierced  at  the  top  to 
receive  the  Boses,  the  day  being  then  pressed  round  the  stems. 
There  was  a  plentiful  distribution  of  foliage  and  buds,  and  no 
traces  of  the  clay  balls  were  visible^  moss  being  put  between  the 
interstices. 

With  this  I  will  conclude  my  notice  of  the  Boses,  but  will  add 
more  another  time  with  regard  to  other  departments  of  the 
Show,  both  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  there  were  several  exhibits 
of  unusual  merit  among  the  fruits,  especially  Pears  and  Apples, 
and  1  could  not  but  regret  that  the  Manchester  Exhibition  had 
not  been  graced  by  a  collection  of  these  French-grown  Pears 
and  Apples,  chiefly  produced  on  espaliers  and  pyramids.  There 
were  also  other  thmgs  with  regard  to  this  Show  which  are  well 
deserving  of  notice,  and  whicm  I  will  allnde  to  in  next  week's 
Journal.— C.  P.  Pzjlch. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  nndentand  Motstb.  Felton  &  Sons,  of  Biraungham^ 
have  been  appoiiited  mvaurymiBn  and  seedfHiien  to  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 

Mbbsbs.  J.  B.  Bbown  &  Co.,  90,  Cannon  Street,  Lon- 

don,  were  awarded  the  medal  for  merit  for  their  galvanised 
wire  netting  at  the  Yienna  UinvEBSiLL  ExmBmoN,  for  "  ex- 
oellence  and  perfection  in  material  and  workmanship,  large 
extent  of  production,  and  cheapness  of  produce.*' 

An  unsatisfaotozy  oontroveny  was  carried  on  a  few  years 

Binoe  as  to  tbe  maamng  of  this  Scotch -popular  rhyme : — 

**  The  gole  of  the  O«riooh, 
And  we  Bowman  of  Uar,—  • 

TIi«7  met  on  Beonabhie; 
Tba  gale  mn  the  var." 

The  ffule  is  a  weed  (wild  Mustard!  ioo  well  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  although,  periiaps,  it  is  more  generally 
known  by  other  names.  It  is  also  pronounced  gtoele,  and  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  gold,  gild,  gelt — ue.,  from  the 
root  of  yellow,  and  signifies  the  yeUoto  plant — a  name  to 
which  it  is  well  entitied,  for  it  too  often  covers  the  green  oom- 
field  with  a  blaze  of  gold.  Another  rhyme  of  the  **  north 
oountrie  "  also  mentions  it,  oharaoterising  it  as  one  of  the  pests 
of  an  agricultural  country : — 

"  The  gale,  the  Gordon,  and  the  hoodie-craw 
Are  the  three  worst  enemies  Moray  ever  saw." 

Bowman  is  an  old  Scotch  word  for  farmer,  from  hoo,  boll,  or 
low,  a  farm-house  (originally  of  a  dairy  or  pasture  farm)» 
derived,  probably  from  Gael.  bt>,  cows,  oattie.    This  root  ooours 
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very  frequently  in  plaoe-names  in  the  north,  as  in  Bastem 
And  Western  Bo,  Lingunbo,  Delnabo,  Loehnabo.  The  word 
ifoiDtnan  has  originated  myths  in  other  parts  of  the  eonntiy 
also,  as,  for  instance,  in  tiie  case  of  tiie  Bowman's  Boad,  on 
the  shonlder  of  the  Knock  Hill  in  Banffshire,  a  road  along 
whioh  the  myth-making  faenlty  has  made  the  bowmen  of  a 
'^defeated  army  retreat. 

Mar  and  the  Oarioch  Tprononnoed  Gary)  are  two  districts  of 
Aberdeenshire,  separated  from  eaeh  other  in  part  by  the  hill 
range  of  Benxiaohie,  with  its  lofty  and  piotnresqne  pinnaolea 
.of  rook. 

I  wonld,  therefore,  interpret  the  rhyme  as  follows : — ^There 
was  a  time  when  the  guU  was  prevalent  in  the  Gariooh,  but 
'had  not  yet  spread  into  Mar.  The  agrieoltnral  mind  of  the 
latter  district  was  alive  to  the  fact  and  tiie  danger,  and  used 
-every  means  to  prevent  its  encroaching.  The  representative 
bowman,  armed  with  full  powers,  stood,  as  it  were,  on  Ben- 
nachie,  on  the  march  of  his  own  territory,  to  meet  and  drive 
back  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  enemy,  bat  in  vain— the  gale 
^on  the  war. — {Notes  and  Queries.) 
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KXTOHSN  OASDBN. 

Eabth-up  Broccoli  plants  as  they  advance,  this  greatly  pro- 
vnotes  their  growth ;  Also  earth-np  other  plants  that  require  it. 
Keep  a  watchful  eye  for  the  caterpillars:  as  soon  as  they  are 
observed  have  them  gathered-ofi  by  hand,  this  being  the  only 
«nre  means  of  extiipation.  The  main  spring  crop  oi  Cabbage 
may  now  be  planted,  the  small  dwarf  sorts  at  18  inches  row  from 
vrow,  and  16  inches  apart  in  the  row;  the  larger  at  2  feet  row 
from  row,  and  20  inches  apart  in  the  row.  A  doable  quantity 
may  be  planted  in  the  rows  so  as  to  admit  of  thinning-out  every 
alternate  one  in  the  spring.  Prepare  ground  for  Cauliflowers 
to  be  protected  with  hand-glasses;  the  soil  should  be  nch  and 
if  possible  under  a  south  wall.  Nine  plants  may  be  planted 
under  a  good-sized  class,  and  in  the  spnng  five  or  six  of  them 
may  be  taken  up  and  pUuited  elsewhere.  ,The  first  earthing-up 
•of  Celery  should  not  take  place  until  the  plants  have  made  con- 
siderable progress :  bv  commencing  too  early  they  are  drawn-up 
weakly.  The  earth  should  be  closed  round  the  stalks  with  the 
hand.  The  heat  of  the  Cucumber  beds  containing  bearing 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  decline  or  they  will  not  continue 
productive,  whereas  by  proper  attention  they  will  produce  fruit 
till  Christmas.  Dung  should  now  be  procured  ana  prepared  for 
beds  next  month.  Tie-up  Endive  for  blanching  when  the  plants 
are  quite  dry,  and  lay  a  tile  upon  each  plant.  Another  planta^ 
tion  may  slso  be  made.  If  a  supply  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  is 
required  through  the  winter,  a  sowing  should  now  be  made  in 
pots  half-filled  with  soil,  which  allows  of  the  plants  being 
earthed-up.  The  beds  of  Mushrooms  recently  inade  must  be 
spawned  immediately  the  heat  has  become  moderate.  When 
earthed  they  should  be  well  beaten  down,  as  solidity  is  one  of 
the  principad  causes  of  productiveness.  When  the  haulm  of 
Potatoes  is  ripe  they  must  be  taken  up,  as  they  are  likely  to  grow 
again  if  showery  weather  occurs,  which  greatly  deteriorates  their 
flavour.  Salading  should  now  be  raised  under  a  hand-glass  or 
in  boxes  placed  in  a  forcing  house.  To%eep-up  a  constant  suc- 
oesaion  a  sowing  should  be  made  about  three  times  a-f  ortnight. 

nUIT  aABBZN. 

In  paying  attention  to  the  fruit  at  this  season  do  not  let  the 
trees  DC  forgotten,  but  take  every  opportunity  for  hastening  the 
maturation  of  the  wood.  The  points  of  the  shoots  might  now 
be  shortened,  and  the  lar^  leaves  on  strong  shoots  cut  through 
the  middle.  The  shortemng  the  shoots  wiU  cause  the  buds  left 
to  swell  better,  and  unless  the  trees  receive  too  mucH  moisture 
at  the  roots  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  buds  then  bunting.  In 
extreme  cases  of  luxuriance  the  stronger  roots  might  be  pruned 
with  advantage. 

VLOWBB  aiBDXN. 

The  sowing  of  annusls  to  stand  the  winter  must  not  be  de- 
layed. Alight  free  soil  is  the  most  suitable,  bat  it  is  not  deeir- 
able  to  have  them  in  a  very  sheltered  situation.  We  find  them 
stand  better  when  the  seeds  are  scattered  over  the  rockwork. 
We  have  few  finer  plants  for  bedding-out  in  the  summer  season 
than  the  Petunia,  and  few  genera  in  which  a  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  One  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  the  purple  class  for  formhig  groups  un- 
doubtedly is  Violacea  superba,  a  kind  sent  out  some  years  back 
by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  which  has  the  property  of 
holding  its  colours  until  the  flowers  are  quite  withend.  Prince 
Albert  is  another  variety  possessing  nearly  the  same  properties 
with  a  little  improvement  in  form.  Those  desirous  of  naving 
Carnation  layers  which  will  healthily  pass  through  the  winter, 
will  do  well  to  pot  them  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  where  new  and 
fresh  varieties  are  required,  the  best  plan  is  to  see  them  ttUcen  off. 
Should  layers  come  from  a  distance,  examine  that  part  of  the 
stem  which  communicated  with  the  parent  plant,  it  will  some- 


times have  a  cankered  or  decayed  appearance,  this  must  be  care- 
fully removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  stem  cut  back  to 
where  it  is  healthy.  Should  there  be  no  appearance  of  decay 
the  stem  must  be  cut  across  at  the  joint,  which  will  frequently 
emit  fresh  roots.  As  the  layers  are  taken  off,  the  compost 
in  which  they  have  been  grown  may  be  turned  into  the  Tulip- 
bed,  either  as  a  substitute  for  that  which  previously  formed  the 
bed  or  to  ameliorate  that  which  is  already  there.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  out  those  Pinks  intended  for  blooming  in  true 
character  next  year.  By  putting  them  out  at  this  season  there 
is  a  much  greater  certainty  of  their  blooming  in  true  character 
next  season.  Take  care  to  have  the  frames  intended  for  the 
reception  of  Auriculas  properly  cleaned,  and  the  broken  squares 
of  glass  repaired.  Prepare  a  bed  for  offset  Tulips ;  these  ought 
to  be  in  the  ground  a  month  before  the  main  bulbs  are  planted. 
Continue  to  turn  the  soil  of  the  bed  at  intervals,  giving  it  the 
benefit  of  sun  and  air.  Where  bulbs  are  required  for  the  flower 
garden  in  the  spring,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a  selec- 
tion of  them,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  good  bulbs,  though 
they  may  cost  a  little  more,  are  preferable  to  going  to  a  cheap 
market  and  getting  indifferent  kinds. 

OBaXMHOUSS  AMD  CONSBBVATOBT. 

Plants  in  the  conservatory,  the  greatest  portion  of  which  are 
expected  to  be  in  flower,  may  be  kept  as  still  as  if  they  were 
kept  in  a  Ward's  case  from  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season,  merely  giving  air  to  keep  down  sun  heat.  There 
IS  no  plant,  however  hardj  it  may  be,  that  will  endure  with  im- 
punity the  drenching  nuns  of  autumn,  if  confined  in  a  i>ot.  A 
forest  tree  might  thus  be  injured  in  wet  seasons ;  how  much, 
then,  must  hau-hardy  planta  endure  if  exposed  in  tiiis  way  1  and 
yet  it  is  no  less  injurious  to  them  to  be  noused  early — ^that  is, 
after  they  have  passed  the  nursery  stages.  All  young  and  de- 
licate planta,  such  as  Heaths,  ^.,  should  now  be  put  into  frames, 
not  tuough  fear  of  cold,  but  to  guard  them  from  the  rains  and 
heavy  dews ;  and  all  large  ana  more  hardy  aorta  should  be 
placed  in  the  full  sun  on  the  south  side  of  hedges,  walks,  or  the 
like,  and  some  means  of  throwing  off  the  wet  should  be  devised. 
Cinerarias.  Chinese  Primroses,  Calceolarias,  and  the  like,  when 
they  have  been  grown  on  north  or  shady  aspecta,  should  now  be 
changed  to  face  the  south.  Sufficient  quantities  of  peat,  loam, 
sand,  and  leaf  mould,  in  a  dry  state,  for  winter  and  early  spring 
potting,  should  be  put  under  cover  at  any  time  when  they  are  in 
a  dry  state.  Our  success  or  failure  depends  on  the  conoLtlon  of 
the  compost  more  than  many  are  aware  of. 

STOVB. 

After  the  stove  has  been  kept  dry  for  some  time  as  is  always 
done  more  or  less  from  the  end  of  August,  the  red  spider  makes 
ita  appearance  in  some  collections  in  greater  numoers  than  at 
other  times.  This  is  the  wont  time  in  the  3rear  to  permit  the 
ravafl^  of  this  insect,  as  if  the  foliage  is  now  disfigured  it  must 
remam  an  eyesore  till  next  season's  growth ;  therefore,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  evil  apply  sulphur  to  the  pipes,  d:o., 
and  any  planta  more  liable  to  the  attack  may  now  have  their 
winter  pruning  rather  than  be  a  harbour  for  the  red  spider.— 
W.  Kbakx.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

nUTIT  AND  XITCHKIC  OABDBM. 

Thxbb  is  now  plenty  of  work  in  this  department.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  being  gathered  as  they  become  fit,  and  we  never  had 
a  bettor  crop  or  <n  better  quality.  The  Apple  maggot  has  been 
a  plague  to  us  in  previous  years ;  before  the  fruit  was  half- 
^own  it  would  mature  and  drop  off  through  this  pest  boring 
mto  the  core.  We  used  to  look  over  the  trees  weekly  and  pick 
all  fruit  that  had  been  attacked,  also  picking-up  and  destroying 
all  that  fell  on  the  ground.  This  prevents  &e  maggot  from 
increasing,  and  has  allowed  us  to  secure  a  crop  tolerably  free 
from  it  this  year.  Gathering  Apples  and  Pears  requires  con- 
siderable judgment.  The  fruit  ou^ht  to  be  handled  very  care- 
fully so  as  not  to  bruise  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  picked  at  the 
right  time ;  if  taken  from  the  trees  too  early  it  will  shrivel, 
if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  the  flavour  of  many  of  the 
varieties  will  be  impaired,  and  should  a  high  wind  arise 
much  of  the  best  will  be  scattered  on  the  ground.  The  in- 
experienced may  ascertain  if  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  two  ways— by 
cutting  a  specimen  in  halves,  if  the  pips  are  just  changing  to  a 
brown  colour,  it  will  be  ready  to  gatn^;  or  by  taking  tiie  fruit 
in  the  hand,  if,  when  the  stalk  is  bent  upwards  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  detach  it,  the  fruit  may  be  picked.  We  noticed  a  pecu- 
liarity in  some  of  the  Pears  this  year.  Some  varieties  always 
crack  with  us,  and  this  season  has  not  been  an  exception,  but 
on  the  east  side  of  the  trees  the  fruit  was  very  badly  cracked, 
on  the  west  side  it  was  but  little  damaged.  A  tree  of  Beurre 
d'Amanlis  was  most  noticeable.  All  the  Pears  without  an  ex- 
ception on  the  east  side  of  the  tree  were  badly  cracked,  thickly 
covered  with  russet,  and  of  very  small  size,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  were  of  good  size  and  scarcely  any  of  them  cracked. 
We  have  looked  over  all  the  pyramid  trees  and  cut-back  all 
young  wood;  this  should  have  been  done  three  or  four  weeks 
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«go,  Dm  we  cannot  do  ftU  work  just  when  it  u  necessaxy,  and 
some  mdgment  and  consideration  are  required  to  know  what  to 
do  and  what  to  leave  nndone  at  such  times.  When  the  young 
trees  were  planted  here  about  nine  years  ago  some  were  npon 
the  Paradise  stock,  others  npon  the  Crab,  and  for  small  gardens 
we  would  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  Paradise  stock,  the 
trees  come  into  bearing  at  once  and  continuing  to  yield;  but  the 
best  and  largest  fruit  are  obtained  from  trees  worked  on  the 
Crab  stock,  and  the  objection  to  growing  them  in  small  sardens 
is,  that  they  are  long  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  they  will  grow 
to  a  large  size,  taking-up  much  space. 
•  ^  We  continue  to  attend  to  the  young  Strawberry  beds,  remov- 
ing the  runners  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days ;  they  are  also  kept 
perfectly  free  from  weeds  by  a  constant  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe. 
Where  the  system  of  planting  a  new  bed  every  year  and  destroy- 
ing the  old  beds  is  pursued,  success  very  much  depends  on  the 
management.  If  ihe  plants  are  not  out  in  time,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  wild,  or  to  become  smothered  with  weeds 
failure  is  certain.  We  earthed-up  Oelery  when  the  plants  were 
diy,  and  dug-over  ground  that  had  been  cleared  of  crops. 

FBUIT  AND  rOBCIMG  HOUSES. 

In  the  late  vineries  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  fires 
on  in  the  day  with  plenty  of  ventilation  to  dry-up  the  damp. 
Some  of  the  berries  nad  begun  to  mould,  these  were  removed 
and  a  little  attention  to  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
dry  wiU  prevent  any  further  damage.  Boyal  Vineyard  is  gene- 
rally the  first  to  turn  bad,  and  next  to  it  is  Trentham  Black. 
The  berries  of  these  two  sorts,  Boyal  Vineyard  especially,  have 
a  tendency  to  crack  round  the  stalk,  consequently  are  liable  to 
decay  at  that  part  Boyal  Vineyard  is  a  thin-skinned  Grape  of 
veiy  good  flavour,  but  it  is  a  bad  setter  and  does  not  keep  well. 

We  have  planted  out  a  house  of  Cucumbers,  from  which  we 
principally  intend  to  out  after  Christmas;  of  course,  they  will 
come  into  bearing  long  before  that  time,  but  will  not  be  iJlowed 
to  carry  much  frmt.  The  house  was  thoroughly  washed  before 
planting  them  out :  the  woodwork  with  water  in  which  a  very 
little  soft  soap  had  been  dissolved— too  much  soft  soap  will 
bring  the  paint  off— the  glass  with  clear  water,  and  the  walls 
with  limewBsh.  To  a  pail  of  limewash  we  aad  a  pound  of 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Dunnff  winter  it  is  quite  necessary  to  keep 
everything  in  the  forcing  nouses  sorupniously  dean;  if  dirt  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  all  directions  it  cannot  be  possible  to 
keep  ihe  plants  in  health. 

OBCHABD  HOUSB. 

We  continue  to  repot  the  trees,  and  have  finished  with  nearly 
all  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  We  used  to  pot 
half  of  them  annually ;  those  that  were  potted  in  1872  would 
~  not  be  repotted  until  1874,  but  would  be  surface-dressed  instead. 
Experience  has  proved  to  us  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  repot 
annually,  and  when  we  make  this  statement  we  also  say  when 
and  how  the  potting  is  done,  so  as  to  necure  a  crop  of  fruit  the 
following  season.  To  the  inexperienced  cultivator  the  greatest 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  repottinp^  a  plant  in  full  leu  into  a 
pot  the  same  size  as  that  in  which  it  had  previously  been  grow- 
ing; but  this  can  readily  be  done.  The  roots  which  have  be- 
come matted  round  the  outsidee  of  the  ball  must  be  cut  away 
and  the  ball  of  earth  reduced,  so  tiiat  when  it  is  replaced  in  a 
clean  pot  there  will  be  from  1  inch  to  li-inch  space  all  round. 
If  the  ball  of  roots  is  dry,  plunge  it  in  a  tub  of  water  for  five 
minutes.  In  potting,^  ram  the  soil  in  quite  firmly  with  a 
wooden  rammer.  The  plants  treated  in  this  manner  will  have 
a  tendencv  to  flag  for  the  first  three  days  after  potting— not 
longer.  We  never  shade,  nor  do  we  keep  the  house  any  closer ; 
if  the  day  is  sunny  and  windy  it  will  be  necessary  to  dew  the 
trees  over  with  a  fine  syringe  two  or  three  times.  Give  a  good 
watering  at  the  roots  ten  hours  after  repotting.  Several  dosens 
of  our  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Pear  trees  have  been  treated  as 
above  this  year;  they  have  not  lost  a  lei^  through  it,  and  if 
your  correspondent, ''  G.  S.,"  is  within  a  convenient  distance  he 
can  come  and  look  at  them.  We  have  picked  all  the  Nectarines ; 
Victoria  and  seedlings  from  it  were  the  latest.  The  only 
Peaches  left  now  are  i>esse  Tardive,  Princess  of  Wales,  nearly 
over.  Lord  Palmerston  just  come  in.  Lady  Palmerston,  and 
Salway.  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches  are  pretty  good  this  year, 
but,  though  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  are  very  pale,  yet 
they  have  not  so  much  of  the  clingstone  as  they  had  last  year. 
This  and  Lady  Palmerston  are  very  useful  late  Peaches. 

OOMSBBVATOBY  AND  PLANT  STOVX. 

We  have  been  re-arranginff  these  houses.  Any  ^^reenhouse 
plants  out  of  doors  have  now  been  taken  inside.  This  has  been 
a  bad  autumn  for  pot  plants  standing  out  of  doors  without 
ehelter,  the  soaking  rains  being  injurious.  Those  who  grow 
hardwooded  plants  for  exhibition  do  not  allow  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to  rains,  but  place  them  under  a  framework,  which  can 
be  covered  with  canvas  made  to  wind  upon  rollers,  and  to  be 
let  down  readily  when  required.  Those  who  have  had  their 
plants  exposed  to  soaking  rains  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  few 
choice  specimens  die-off  in  a  mysterious  manner  during  the 
winter,  or  obstinately  refuse  to  start  into  growth  in  the  spring. 
Agaleas  and  Heaths  are  very  prone  to  do  so.    We  have  plaoed 


a  goodly  number  of  Zonal  and  Variegated  Pelargoniums  in  6-inch 
pots  in  the  greenhouse ;  these  were  struck  from  cuttings  in  July, 
and  are  very  useful  for  flowering  between  now  and  Cnristmas ; 
their  brilliant  flowers  are  ever  gay  and  attractive. 

Oyclament, — ^Until  now  they  have  been  out  in  a  cold  frame 
with  the  lights  facing  the  north,  but  the  weather  being  so  un- 
favourable, they  have  been  removed  to  a  span-roofed  pit,  and 
placed  on  a  stage  near  the  glass.  0.  persicum  has  become  one 
of  the  most  useful  winter-flowering  plants;  it  can  be  had  in 
flower  from  the  time  the  bedding  plants  are  over  in  autumn  until 
the  beds  are  again  gay  with  Hyaomths  and  other  spring  flowers. 
The  plants  wul  grow  freely  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. They  are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  can  be  made 
into  nice  flowering  plants  in  nine  months  from  the  time  the 
seeds  are  put  into  the  ground.  In  dull  damp  weather  the  flower 
buds  and  partially-developed  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  mould 
and  decay  in  the  centre  of  the  plant;  these  should  be  looked  for 
frequently  and  removed  at  once,  otherwise  the  decay  will  spread, 
and  the  puoits  be  much  injured  and  disfigured. — J.  Douolab. 

TBADE  CATALOGUES  BEGBIVED. 

S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  48a,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
Amhurst  Nurseries.  Anton  Street,  Hackney,  E. — CatcUogue  of 
Dutch  and  other  Flower  Boots, 

Pine-Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Bead, 
London,  yf •—Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower 
Boots. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium.— Cato- 
logue  of  Aedlea  indica,  OamelUas,  Qreenhouse  and  Hardy 
Bhodoaendrons,  do, 

W.  H.  Bogers,  182,  Higb  Street,  Southampton.— Ca^oZo^u^  of 
Dutch  BuJhs  and  Flower  Boots. 

B.  B.  Matthews,  65  and  67,  Victoria  Street,  Belitxt,— Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Boots  for  Winter  and  Spring 
flowering,  Qreenhouse  a/nd  Stove  Plants,  Fiuit  Trees,  dc, 

Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. — Autumn 
CatcUogue  of  SyaointJis,  Tulips,  Lilies,  Crocus,  dc, 

Bobert  Cngs,  Car  Colston,  near  Bingham,  'NottM.— Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Moses  <md  Hardy  Sprvng-flowering  Flants. 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

Books  {B,  R.  DuIm).— London's  "  Hovtoi  Bzitannioas  "  eontidns  the  botsnio 
■od  EngliBh  namw  of  plaati. 

HsATZHO  Small  Obumhoubs  {0.  JUTorHjoA).— Morelr  to  exelnde  trost 
from  90  smaJl  a  home,  have  a  gas  rtoTe  vith  a  tube  to  oonycy  the  fames  into 
the  open  air,  and  have  an  oateide  blind. 

Fbtttt  Tbxxs  <Jn  Old  Coiitril>utor),—'W9  oannot  advise  farther.  What 
yoor  family  prefer  yon  had  better  select  from  onr  lists. 

YXMTILATIOM  (A  Nwr$erymaM),—li  does  not  follow  that  the  award  at  Kan* 
cheater  was  wzong  beoanse  thejiriae  was  given  to  a  well-known  system.  .  The 
judges  weie  oompetent  men.  Toar  letter,  if  poblished,  woald  be  an  adTertise- 
mant  for  the  manofaotaier  yon  name. 

Fnn-PoiTin>  Obxbhhousb  {Tlmbuetoo)r-yi7s  know  not  where  It  can  be 
ponhaaed,  bat  fall  dizeetions  for  its  eonatraetion  axe  in  **  Oreenhooses  for  the 
llaay,"  a  oopy  of  whieh  yoa  ean  have  free  by  post  from  oar  office  if  yoa 
enclose  aeren  postage  stamps  with  yonr  address.  Any  carpenter  eould  ereet 
one. 

FAnkT-itmo  TuHOZ  {A.  8.  ^4.).— The  fongos  yoa  mention  is  probably  the 
trae  "Champignon."    If  so,  it  is  ediUe,  bat  all  raixy-zlng  Fongi  are  not 


Pkach  Blotobsd  (L.  M.  S.).— Toor  Peach  we  sappose  was  gathered  from 
an  exposed  wi^  for  we  never  observed  similar  blotches  in  Peaches  grown 
under  glass.  We  consider  saoh  blotches  are  oaased  by  exposare  to  sadden 
and  considerable  variations  of  temperataze.  A  jardinier  is  hitended  for  plants 
in  a  dweUing>hoase. 

Bblsot  Oaiollias  (New  Be^iier).— Alba  plena  (old  Doable  White). 
BeaUi,  or  Leeana  saperba,  deep  crimson;  Yaltevaredo,  bright  rose;  Jubilee, 
pinUsh  white  and  zoee;  Imbricata,  scarlet  crimson ;  Ck>mtessa  Lavinia  Uaggj; 

Bblsct  Azalxas  (Idem).— lyaohesse  Adelaide  deNassaa,  red  shaded  with 
violet:  SteUa,  orange  scarlet;  Flower  of  the  Day,  white;  Khighozni,  rosy 
Ulao;  EtoUe  de  Oand,  white  and roee;  Leopold  L,  rose. 

Obbaxiuk  fob  GBBBHHonsB  Baox  Wall  (Kn»t^ord).-<mf^  i>  A^!?7 


good  kind  for  the  bade  wall  of  a  greenhouse  having  plenty  of  light.  If  the 
wall  is  shaded  we  fear  yoa  will  flndall  ran  up  with  bare  stems,  but  they  may 
be  ^^»  to  bnneh  by  stopping.  Pillar  of  J3eanty  (Wm.  Paul)  is  one  of  the 
finest  fto  the  pOlars  and  walls  of  a  oonservatory. 

Oloxdoa  IdBAT  Bbovtitbd  (Lods  Kin0),-^ShB  leaf  sent  is  completely 
dried  np,  we  think  in  eonseqaenoe  of  thrips,  though  the  eanse  may  have  been 
ffftfflrH^g.  Witboot  a  better  speetwen  and  some  details  of  treatment  we 
cannot  ^ve  a  more  satisfactory  reply. 

Cauuilowbbs  Buttom-hxadzbo  (J.  If.).— The  canse  of  the  plants  going 
to  head  is  their  not  having  been  transplanted  snffleiently  early;  th^weretoo 
large.  From  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  liaroh  they  would  be  fit  to  plant  out  in 
Hay  or  the  early  part  of  June.  The  heads  vrere  formed  before  they  were  put 
out,  and  the  consequence  is  a  "  button  "  instead  of  a  good  large  head.  Leaving 
them  in  the  pridked-out  bed,  but  thinned,  and  their  being  no  better  than 
those  planted  out,  does  not  show,  as  you  may  have  concluded,  the  fault  to  be 
intheplants.  Were  theynot  large  before  they  were  thinned?  Had  they 
been  manted  at  the  distance  you  name  la  good  rich  soil,  we  think  you  woald 
have  out  them  ere  this  with  large  heads.  For  following  PoUtoes,  or  planting 
out  early  in  July,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  before  the  beginning  of  May. 

Tobacco  Juicb— Lbb's  Pboliko  Black  Oubbaht— Htdrakoba  hot 
FLowBBina  (C.  B.).— The  tobacco  juiee  is  made  at  tobacco  mannfaetories, 
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and  may  telmd  there  or  of  waj  draggftt.  Lte's  Piolifio  Blade  Cimamt  viay 
ba  procured  thiooch  any  xespectable  naTseryzDan.  Our  "  Tlorista'  Flowera  " 
ytUl  Bnit  yoQ.  It  contains  rachria  treatment.  It  may  be  had  from  oar 
cfflce  for  fire  penny  postage  atampa.  The  Hydrange*  we  ahotild  plaee  in  a 
ivaim  sheltered  poaltion,  and  give  no  more  imtor  thui  anlBeient  to  keep  it 
from  flagging,  and  afford  pzoftoetlon  fkom  troat  in  innter,  or  beMar  keap  it  in 
a  eool  hooae  and  dry.  Start  it  in  Rndng  in  a  greenhonae,  and  we  doubt  not 
yon  will  another  jear  haye  a  8plen£d  Uoom.  "We  have  one  abont  the  same 
aiae  that  had  nearly  a  hundred  heads  of  bloom.  Festnea  OTina  would  not  do 
alone  for  a  lawn.    Yon  shonld  sow  a  mixture  of  the  best  Giaaaea  and  CloTera. 

BspoTTiRO  Cauxllias  (A  Bub$eriber).—'We  haye  potted  Oamelliaa  auo- 
eessfnlly  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  were  formed,  and  we  ahonld  not  beaitete 
to  do  it  now  if  thebnds  were  not  being  swelling  for  flowering.  If  tbey  are  it 
would  be  better  to  dafier  it  until  they  have  ilowered.  We  conalder  the  plants 
am  beat  repotted  aa  aoon  as  the  bods  are  aet. 

PBAB8  FOB  PnuMma  (Idm).— Senn6  d'Amanlia,  Maxie  Loniaa,  Beoird 
Ket,  and  Bennr^  Bacheliar.    AU  large,  good-flftvoored,  and  free ' 

BMVLAsnjKO  OuuBTrov,  Ababib,  abd  STACinn  ujkata 
(B.  M.  jr.).— It  will  answer  quite  as  well  to  replant  the  edgings  of  theae  now 
aa  in  spring,  each  dlTision,  espeelally  of  the  Oeraatium,  having  good  roots. 
The  AxBbia  and  Btachys  are  not  so  particular  as  to  roots ;  the  shoots  will  strike 
If  a  few  inches  of  the  stem  be  pUoed  in  the  soil  and  the  latter  made  firm  about 
them.  The  earlier  it  is  done  the  better,  choosing  a  moist  time,  and  water> 
ing  at  planting,  especially  if  the  ground  be  dry,  which  ia  not  unlikely  if  you 
plant  on  the  same  spot.  It  would  be  well  in  saofa  a  ease  to  give  a  liberal 
aressing  of  leaf  soil  or  thoroiighly  rotted  nianure»  and  wodL  it  well  into  the 
0oil  before  planting. 

Tabk  fob  Aquatics— aBBBNH0T7BB  (J.  fi.).— The  depth  of  the  tank  need 
not  exceed  18  inches.  This  will  allow  of  about  6  inohea  of  soil  and  a  foot 
of  water  over  it,  which  will,  howerer,  be  rather  deep;  but  then  you  ean  add  a 
greater  depth  of  soil,  so  aa  to  afford  the  requisite  depth  of  water.  The  tank 
would  be  suitable  for  a  great  number  of  aquatics ;  the  only  fear  will  be  in  the 
flue  on  which  the  tank  is  placed  making  the  "bottom  of  the  tank  too  hot. 
Amongst  the  taller  sorts  are  Baururusoemuus,  Dietis  bioolor,  Thalia  dealbata, 
TyphB  stenophyUa;  and  of  dwarfor  (kinds,  Nymphna  pygmaa,  Aponogeton 
distachyon,  Lymnanthemum  geminatum,  L.  nrmpheoides,  and  ouen  thmt 
would  succeed  in  such  b  tank;  JnsaietriBgrandiflora, NyBmhnamdnne,  N.  odo- 
rata,  Bagittarie  chinensis,  8.  lanoifdliB,  S.  obtoslfolia,  S.  rigida,  YalUaBaria 
spiralis  maaeulB,  B.  apixalia  faominB,  ^^maraiB  fthllfinaiB,  V.  painaaaiafolia, 
V.  renUoxmia,  and  athfoplca. 

Oabdbn  iBFBaTKD  WITH  Ybbmiv  (A,  Ob— The  beat  thing  wooM  be  to 
pare  the  suzfaee  off  and  bum  it;  but  as  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  this  on 
account  of  trees,  &e.,  we  should  give  it  now  a  dressing  of  aalt  at  the  r»te  of 
one  peck  to  80  square  yards,  taking  oare  to  apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
only,  and  not  strewing  it  on  groinng  plants.  The  ftTfiBsiiic  of  salt  may  be 
given  in  March)  alao  lime,  as  you  have  the  gaoaad  giaBrsd,  at  Um  rate  of  a 
bushel  to  80  square  yards ;  or  yon  may  apply  gaa  lime  in  autumn,  one  peck  to 
80  square  yards,  allowing  it  to  lie  on  the  surface  a  few  days  afterwards ;  then 
dig  it  in,  and  fork  the  ground  over  again  in  March,  or  in  February  if  dry. 

PBUBOie  Laubxls  <£.).— The  I^unels  and  other  evesgieena  '««*'»"<»g  too 
large  should  be  cut-in  at  the  end  of  March  or  eaHy  in  Apail,  eihooriag,  if 
possible,  moist  and  mild  weather.  When  the  air  is  dry  and  froety  ia  not  a 
good  time  to  prune.  Ton  may  cut  them  in  aa  muoh  as  you  like;  they  will 
grow  again  freely,  and  become  green  befme  autumn.  The  'WeUingtonia  may 
be  moved  in  moist  weather,  the  earlier  the  better. 

EbAtiko  a  Shall  Pit  (Victor  tmd  W.  M.  Andreim).--'B.ot-irtAm  , 

is  undoubtedly  preferable  for  the  application  of  heat  to  all  Idnds  of  gl 

etmeturea,  yet  for  your  little  pit  a  amaU  fumaoe  and  brick  flue  will  answer 
admirably.  Fix  the  furnace  outside  the  pit  at  one  end,  carry  the  flue  very 
near,  but  not  dose,  toi&e  inside  of  the  front  wall  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
along  the  end  farthest  from  the  fire,  and  continue  it  near  the  baek  wall  to  a 
abaft  at  the  same  end  as  the  funaoe.  Put  a  few  6-ineh  drain  pipsa  on  end 
along  the  top  of  the  floe.  See  dleet  asasi,  fill  op  the  bottom apaee with 
eoane  rubble,  mafcfaig  all  level  a  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  fine,  and 
pot  the  soil  for  Melona  or  Ooeombers  upon  the  mbble.  By  meaaa  of  a  few 
wooden  plugs  fitted  into  the  tops  of  the  drain  pipes  you  can  regulate  both 
top  and  bottom  heat  to  the  greateat  nicety,  we  add  one  or  two  valuable 
hints :— Fix  a  damper  and  soot-door  in  the  shaft  near  the  bottom,  and  to 
insure  a  quick  draught  let  the  flue  have  a  ahazp  ascent  for  the  first  S  or 
8  feet  next  the  furnace. 

BoBB  IssuiBO  FBOM  A  BoaB  (Bev.  8.  A.  B.).— Your  specimen  is  too  dried- 
up  for  engraving  from,  even  if  it  had  been  deaiiable  to  port»y  sueh  a  devi- 
anomtwioe. 

MBANiMa  OF  liBow  ( Ftotor).— This'word  whsu  used  in  Sooth  Devon,  we 
think,  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  When  it  is  said  the  "  land  is  Isow,**  the  culti- 
vator meant  the  "  land  ia  warm.''  BUaw  is  Anglo-Saxon  intenda  a  noorlah- 
ingmzmth. 

TbAIBIHO  ViHB  out  of  I>00BB— OboWIMO  fob  Ck}1fFETITI0H  (A.  T.  W.). 

— The  best  Grape  tor  culture  out  of  doon  in  England  is  the  Boyal  Muscadine, 
but  it  does  not  bear  freely  unless  young  wood  is  trained  up  from  the  baae 
periodically.  The  best  way  is  to  train  a  rod  horizontallv  right  and  left  from 
the  main  atem,  then  train  the  shoots  from  theae  vertically  at  -the  diatanee  of 
18  mchea  or  2  feet  apart.  It  is  easy  to  remove  the  old  rods  and  replace  with 
young  onea  when  the  old  are  exhausted.  Yon  would  stand  very  BtUe  dianee 
of  taking  a  prise  with  vonr  Orapes,  oompetiag  against  thoee  grown  in  a  hot- 
house. We  prefer  naiUng  the  rods  to  the  wiJl  rather  than  tying  t^em  to  a 
treUia. 

Pbabb  Sflrtibo  (Flora).— This  ia  eanaed  by  the  aatnam  ratoa,  wd  ia 
moat  common  on  lifl^t  dry  aoila.  Many  varieties  are  uaeteaa  with  na  trrmy 
year  from  this  cause.  Beurr6  de  Banoe  and  Maiie  Loolae  d'Ueele  aoe  the 
worst,  and  thiayear  Benxr6  d'Amanlia  has  half  its  fruit  spoiled.  If  you  could 
water  the  treea  during  dry  weather  in  aummer  it  might  prevent  it  to  a  oertain 
extent.  ButprobabW  the  beat  way  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  head  the  tree 
baek  and  graft  it  with  a  Bozt  that  doea  not  eraok. 

YniBa  Ubhbaxabt  (JSMee).— We  have  had  oor  own  'Vfaie  loota  in  thne 
vineriea,  and  we  had  apeeimena  of  xoota  sent  frem  a  friend  this  year  aimilBr 
to  those  you  have  forwarded.  The  apecimen  of  loam  aeema  exaetly  adapted 
for  Vines.  Our  own  boadera  were  made  with  the  greateet  eare,  aa  we  person- 
ally aaw  all  the  compost  mixed  up  and  put  into  the  bordera,  and  why  the 
loota  should  decay  aa  they  did  was,  and  haa  aa  yet  been,  a  mystery  to  oa. 


Sdentliio  gentlemen  were  conaolted,  but  they  could  not  account  for  it.  We 
aet  to  work  and  removed  the  surface  loam  to  the  depth  of  8  or  4  inehea,  laying 
bare  aome  of  the  xoota,  half  of  which  were  quite  dead;  the  oompoat  waa  le- 


iplaeed  with  tarty  loam  pan  and  simple.  Kext  aeaeon  this  tarfy  learn  vraa 
matted  with  aound  healthy  roots,  and  the  Vinea  have  continued  to  progreaa 
well  ever  since.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  try  the  same  experiment.  You 
did  wrong  if  you  watered  the  unhealthy  Vines  with  manure  water;  it  would 
only  make  bad  worse,  and  manure  water  taken  from  a  tank  in  the  farmyard 
woold  be  of  nneertain  ateength.  We  have  seenit  appUed  to  the  ground  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  woima  to  the  suriaee,  wliere  Uuqy  died.  In  that  state  it 
would  be  too  strong  for  the  roots  of  healthy  Vines. 

Tbbatmbmt  of  Labob  Fbuit  Tbbbs  (B.  W.  R  0.).— The  treea  seem  to  ' 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  wild  for  a  number  of  yeaxa ;  and  if  you  were  to  cut 
the  branches  wdl  back  now  or  in  winter  you  would  not  have  a  crop  next  year, 
aa  all  the  fruitful  buda  of  such  trees  are  at  the  ends  of  the  branchea.  The 
best  way  to  adopt  would  be  to  out  back  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  brsndiea 
annually,  and  thus  gradually  get  them  into  ahape  without  losing  a  crop. 

MAMAOniBirr  of  Dawjoii  Tbexs  (Idem). — ^Probably  the  trees  are  too  dose 
together;  bv  removing  every  altamate  tree  it  may  dispose  the  others  to  fruit. 
The  traea  will  not  bear  fruit  if  the  aoil  la  too  lioh.  They  bear  beat  whan  they 
make  little  wood.    I>o  not  prone  the  tieea  at  all. 

Pbab  Tbbb  Ubfbuitfui.  (Idfln).— Head  it  back,  and  graft  it  with  a  teee- 
bearlng  variety.  If  the  wood  ia  thick,  what  is  called  crown  grafting  la  the 
best.  Aboot  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  when  the  trees  are  bozst- 
ing  their  buds,  is  the  beat  tixne.  The  tree  should  be  headed-back  in  the 
winter. 

Vibbb  fob  Smau.  Sfab-boof  Houbb  (In^aifw).— They  would  grow  in 
the  aame  aoU  aa  that  in  which  the  Ooeombers  have  been  growtng,  bot  we 
would  prefer  fresh  loam  for  the  Vines.  Six  Vlnea  will  be  aufBdiut,  three  on 
each  side ;  two  rods  from  eadi  vrill  allow  you  to  train  the  rods  8  feet  6  inehea 
apart,  and  1  foot  8  inches  from  eadi  end  of  the  house.  Three  Black  Ham- 
'    one  Muscat  Hamburgh,  one  Buckland  Sweetwater,  one  Foster's  WUte 


Babx  of  Pbab  Tbbb  OBACXiva  (Amatevr).—'We  fancy  the  tree  most  have 
Ita  roota  fai  aoil  that  is  too  rich,  or  in  an  unsuitable  snbeoil.  If  that  is  the 
case  yoo  ooght  to  root-prone  it,  and  add  aome  loam  from  an  old  paatore  if 
yoo  ean  obtain  it;  if  not,  any  soitable  aoll,  not  too  rich,  roond  the  roote  will 
do.  Aa  the  tree  ia  not  hoge,  yoo  may  bind  the  stem  roond  with  atrong  beat, 
and  Blaeken  it  aa  the  wood  swells  when  the  tree  is  in  growth. 

BBPLABTiva  VnrBB  ( Iciem).— Yoo  may  replant  them,  bot  it  woold  be  better 
to  place  some  turfy  loam  over  the  surfttoe  of  the  border,  and  raise  it  up  the 
atem  to  the  required  depth. 

Hot  Pbbbs  (Smbseriher's  Bitter).— Vfe  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  * 
**hot  preas,"  but  whatever  it  is  the  heat  from  a  small  bedroom  fire  could  not 
be  uaed  **  eoonomloally."    The  apparatua  woold  be  too  expensive. 

BosBfl  Whoumazs  (W.  fi.).— Write  to  Messrs.  Paul,  Mr.  W.  Panl,  Mr. 
Cranaton,  Mr.  Tomer,  Meeam.  Oortls  ft  Co.,  or  any  of  the  leading  nnrserymeD 
who  advertiae  in  ear  eobiiwna. 

SvoBiNO  Fdohsub  (IT.  IT.).— The  beat  plan  ia  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  dry 
abed,  oellar,  or  oQthooae,  where  they  will  be  dtr  and  aafe  from  frost.  After 
flowering  they  may  be  set  out  of  doors,  and  railier  dry,  ao  aa  to  harden  the 
wood,  and  be  taken  under  cover  before  treat.  They  will  do  well  in  any  place 
which  is  cool,  dry,  and  aecure  from  frost.  The  plants  should  be  examined 
oeeaakmally  to  see  that  the  wood  does  not  ahzivel,  and  a  little  water  given, 
will  hardly  ooeor  if  the  planta  are  set  on  a  floor  or  otherrattwr 
The  cooler  they  an  bept  the  better. 

MuBRBOOHB  OBownre  m  FaaiiB  (0.  S.).— The  frame  will  answer  for 
MmAxoDm-growing  if  yoo  ean  keep  oat  itoat,  and  the  only  danger  will  be  ia 
the  pipe  from  the  hothooae  drying  the  atmoaphera.  If  the  pipe  be  only  warm 
it  will  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise;  a  temperatore  of  55°  to  60- is 
needed  for  Modirooms  in  winter.  We  presume  you  wiah  to  know  how  to 
make  the  bed.  Procure  the  droppings  of  horses,  inixed  with  aboot  on»-third 
of  short  litter.  Lay  them  oot  thinly  on  a  floor,  and  ao  keep  them  from 
heating  ontil  yoo  have  a  aolBeleBt  qoantity  for  making  tiie  bed.  Make  the 
bed  by  potting  in  h^fer  upon  layer  of  the  droppiiieBi  beating  each  veiy  ffanai, 
andmaJdng  It  aboot8or4iaeheBthiek,antU  yoo  haveabedlS  U>  15 inehea 
deep.  When  the  bed  Is  heated  plonge  a  thermometer  into  It  about  4  inehea* 
and  observe  the  tempen^ore  dauy.  In  a  week,  if  it  be  not  above  75^,  the  bed 
may  be  Bpawned,  but  If  higher  this  moat  not  be  done  until  the  temperatnre 
fall  to  between  76°  and  7(P.  Pot  in  pleoaa  of  apawn  about  fi  Indiea  square,  in 
holea  9  inehea  apaii  evety  way,  and  ao  aa  to  be  covered  an  ineh  deep.  After- 
wards eloae  the  holea,  and  make  the  material  firm  about  and  over  the  piaeeo 
of  anawn,  and  whan  the  temperature  falla  to  70°  earth  the  bed  with  fi  inehea 
thick  of  rich  loam,  and  beat  very  firm.  In  about  aix  weeks  the  bed  m»j  be 
watered  very  lightly,  ao  aa  to  keep  it  Juat  molat,  and  mats  or  other  coverins 
may  be  placed  over  the  U^ts  to  maintain  a  uniform  molature  and  temperatofe. 

BBFOTTmo  Obbbbhousb  Plants  (Jd^m).— It  ia  best  done  in  spring  or 
early  in  summer,  when  they  are  beginning  to  giow,  or  after  the  planta  hmte 
flowemd  and  are  making  freahgrowth. 

Ban  FLovrsBB  fob  SFBise  Gabdbbxbo  (O.  5.).— TuBpe,  single-flowered^ 
that  bloom  abont  twelve  daya,  of  theaingleDno  Van  Hud,  are— Artas,«eartet ; 
BeUe  Allianofs  Bcaxlet,  dwaif ;  Orimaon  King,  scarlet  crimaon;  ProeerpiBe, 
dark  roae,  dwarf;  and  Bou^  Luisante,  deep  roae.  We  like  the  ain^le- 
flowered  Tulipa  beat  for  beddmg,  but  we  have  known  flne  bods  of  the  doublee 
— Imperator  rubromm,  soarlegb  crimson,  and  Prlnoees  Alexandra,  red,  mar- 
gined yellow,  very  dwarf.  Other  planta  Wfth  red  flowera  are  the  Bdiis  ancn- 
bvfolia  and  doable  red  Dai^,  dooble  red  Wallflower,  Phlox  veraa,  and  dooUe 
crimaon  Primroae.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  with  red  fbliage  that  woidd 
aoit  beyond  the  Beet 

DrvmiHo  Mtobotu  i>i88Itiix.oba  (J*.  J.).— If  divided  now,  bot  not  into 
small  portiona,  it  will  answer  for  blooming  next  spring.  Why  not  pot  oot 
the  plants  as  theyare?  Baised  from  seed  last  year  they  will  hardly  be  too 
largih-4n  faot,  we  like  tiiem  best  atrong. 

Habdt  Plamts  fob  Mixsd  Bobdeb  (Idem).- AquSlegia  ^anduloaa,  !Del> 
phininm  akpecnroidea,  D.  Belladonna,  Didytra  speetabUis,  Agroatemma 
poiparea  fla>a*pleno,  Oampannla  amji^tala,  Oeom  ooeelneam 
im,  Hepatica  angoloaa,  LUiom  tenotfoliam.  Lobelia  folgeBa  8t. 
',  Lyohnia  Haageana  aoperba,  €Bnothera  maerocaxpa,  Papavet  nndicanVv 
Bolphureum,  Thalictrum  anemoniflorum  plenum,  Tricyrtis  hJita,  Tritoma 
Burchdli,  Trollios  napdiifolios,  AadepUa  tuberosa,  Veronica  corymbosa» 
Pentatemon  WrlghtL 

WnvTBBDra  Lhjuk  aubatuv  Bulbs  (A,  Q.  C.).— This  is  a  queation  leae 
easy  to  be  answered  than  at  ffarst  sight  appears  to  be  the  case.  I  beHeve 
that  aa  yet  no  cultivator  can  plant  any  number  of  bulbs  without  almost  the 
certainty  of  losing  a  eonaidfirable  proportion  of  them.    U  thia  were  not  ea» 
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yjfiOi  tiiA  immense  umnal  importation  Irom  Japan,  anratam  LUios  would  be 
more  pleniifol  and  ohaper  than  they  are.  I  oelleTe  that  it  is  now  generally 
adznitted,  that,  unlike  £[yaointhB,  LUiunu  have  no  time  of  complete  rest,  tibiat 
the  new  xoota  are  formed  beftoe  all  the  last  year's  ones  die.  It  foUows,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  bulbs  in  pots  are  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  these  earliest 
first  roots  will  be  cheeked.  Our  practice  is  to  repot  as  soon  as  the  stems 
Cede,  and  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist.  Bolbe  on^  of  doors,  of  course,  never 
«faqy,  ead,  I  Uunk,  a  larger  proportiicm  of  these  keep  healthy  than  of  those  in 
pots.  As  to  plunging  pots  covered  with  aehee,  I  know  this  is  often  done,  and 
ihe  right  quantity  of  moisture  may  reach  the  bulbs,  but  it  is  a  rather  un- 
eartein  treatment,  more  so  than  ksejpAng  the  pots  under  cover  and  giving  an 
oceanionwl  sprinkling.  There  is  no  doobt  that  too  muohmoifliure  inpots  rote 
the  bulbS;  so  this  must  be  careftdly  guarded  against.— OBoitaB  F.  mLflOX. 

FLAsnnia  Hoixthocks  ajkd  Phloxm  (Tifro).^Jn  a  heavy  and  wet  soO 
they  should  not  be  planted  until  spring,  eepeoially  the  HoUyhoeks,  which 
ou^t  not  to  be  turned  out  until  April,  tibe  plants  being  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame.  If  you  have  the  HoUyhoeks  in  a  mass  the  plants  should  be  8  feet 
apart  every  way,  but  if  in  rows  theoe  nay  be  4  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
8  feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

LucBBNS  Sownto  (Idem).— It  should  be  sown  in  April  in  drillB  1  foot  apart 
!nie  ground  should  be  in  good  tilth  and  dean.  Sax  pounds  of  seed  wDl  be 
required  for  the  ground  you  name. 

Kakb  of  Elu— Distabcs  to  Plabt  Fobbst  Tbbbs  (Swing).— ThB  Isaives 
rnielnmnd  ant  thftsft  ^f  a  Twifltj  nf  thft  T!ng11nh  TElm,  pmbahly  TTIrnnn  fiampfifrtrin 
comnbiensis.  In  the  g^ius  Ulnms,  as  in  Saliz,  the  yaiieties  are  so  mu<^ 
alike  that  they  are  easily  confounded.  TheSnglishElm  is  generally  pretfarred 
'atiag  for  its  timber.  The  Ghlcbester  Ehn  has  a  broader  leaf  and  is  of 
t  growth;  it  is  prsfened  in  some  districts.  You  will  require,  to  plant 
tnea  of  the  genus  Pinus  8  feet  apart,  4840  to  one  acre;  4  feet  apart  it  would 
require  WBL   It  is  the  best  way,  however,  to  plant  dosely  and  thin-out  early. 

Nambs  or  Tanm  (F.  T,  TT.).— No.  1,  Nonesnoh:  9,  Hawthomden;  8,  Sd- 
wood's  Beinette;  4,  Kentish FUlbaskst ;  6,  "Winter  OvMning. 

Names  of  Plamts  (/.  iTf^^M).— Cyrtanthera  Pohliana,  Neet  (Juetieia 
eamea,  LdL).  (0.  F.).—It  may  be  Bivina  lievls.  (John).—l,  Soabiosa  atro- 
purpurea ;  2,  Looks  like  apoor  qpedmen  of  Anemone  japoniea.  (A. B.,  Ire- 
loM^.— The  white  one  is  Hibiscus  syrlacus  (the  Mthsa  fnitez  of  gardens) ; 
the  other  is  a  variety  of  the  same,  or  a  nearly  allied  speriee.  (OctogenarUu). 
— ^1,  Aoaathus  moDis;  8,  SambuensEbulng.    (JiMMniie).— Beilla  antanaalia. 
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BUILDING  A   POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  HOUSE. 

Whi6h  is  the  most  eoonoBUoal  way  of  biiildiiig  a  fowl  and 
Pigeon  lunue  ?  Wha*  siae  ought  it  to  be  for  twenty^foor  lazge 
fowls  ?  Oug^t  there  to  be  a  se- 
parate compartment  iom  sittmg  ? 
Would  it  do  to  have  the  Pigeons 
O'ver  the  fowl  house  ? — M.  S. 

[Yoax  house  should  be  of  wood, 
sad  built  with  a  gable— thuSy 
being  oeiXed  iDside,  as  at  d,.  The 
upper  part  of  the  house  will 
make  a  Pigeon  house,  a  Be- 
presents  the  door  of  the  build- 
ing; 6,  a  glazed  door  for  the 
Pigeon  house ;  e,  e.  openizigs  for 
them  to  go  in  and  out.  These 
may  be  olosed  at  pleasure.  Nine 
feet  square  will  be  large  enoiu^h 
lor  twenty-four  fowls.  Let  it  oe 
as  lofty  as  you  can.  If  you  like 
to  maie  it  12  feet  square  it  will 
allow  you  to  partition-off  a  space 
8  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep  for  a 

sitting  house.  The  birds  must  not  sit  in  the  roosting  house. 
We  believe  you  will  find  Brahmas  the  hardiest  and  most  useful 
fowh!.]  

PUBLISHING  JUDGES'  NAMES— STANDABD 
CHARAOTEBISTICS. 

Allow  me  to  add  my  opinion  on  this  subject  to  those  of  others. 
I  for  one  consider  that  it  is  simply  an  act  of  oommon  honesty  to 
exhibitors  for  committees  to  publish  the  names  of  the  judges  in 
their  schedules  and  advertisements.  As  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Cambridge  Poultry,  PLjeon,  and  Babbit  Society,  I  may  state 
that  I  believe  a  good  deaf  of  the  success  which  attended  our 
shows  may  be  traced  to  our  having  secured  first-rate  judges,  and 
aanoimeea  their  names.  But  there  is  another  point  I  think  quite 
as  important,  and  it  is  this— sJll  judges  ought  to  nave  one  standard 
<A  excellence,  and  award  the  prizes  accordingly ;  then  we  should 
heav  no  more  of  sending  certain  birds  to  shows  to  suit  the  taste 
of  certain  judges — ^a  procedure  which  I  consider  simpljr  soan^ 
daXooa,  and  tending  greatly  to  disffost  all  amateurs  who  exlubit  for 
the  honour  of  winning  fairly.  I  would  suggest  that  a  meeting 
be  called  in  London  inviting  all  breeders  and  judges  to  attend 
who  like,  and  that  a  standurd  of  excellence  be  drawn  out  and 
published,  so  that  committees  xnay  know  how  the  birds  at  their 
shows  are  going  to  be  judged.  We  should  then,  perhaps,  have 
thft  satisfao&on  of  seeing  the  best  birds  win,  which  I  am  soxvy  to 
nag  lately  has  in  many  iiMtanoas  not  bAea.uie  caso;  at  any  rate. 


amateurs  would  know  what  the  points  of  the  various  breeds  are 
reouired  to  be  for  exhibition.  If,  as  is  stated  b^  Mr.  Wright, 
dinerent  judges  have  different  opinions,  it  is  certamly  high  time 
that  there  Ediould  be  a  rule  to  go  by.— F.  W.  Mbtcalfb. 

It  would  be  an  inducement  to  owners  to  show  their  birds,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  various  exhibitions  throughout 
the  country,  if  some  particular  standard  could  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  rule  and  a  guide  for  judges  to  decide  by.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  breed^  all  striving  for  one  object— that  of  coming  up 
to  the  standard  of  perfection.  As  it  is,  we  are  all  gioping  in  the 
dark.  What  is  perfection  in  one  place  is  not  considered  so  in 
another;  hence  the  dissatis&ction  of  exhibitors  who  have 
carried  off  the  prize  in  one  locality  and  failed  in  another.  To 
prevent  such  a  state  of  things,  I  would  suggest  tl^t  there  be 
chosen  from  among  the  best  judaes  some  of  the  most  experienced 
men  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  that  shall  serve  as  a  standard  for 
judges  to  be  gmded  by,  giving  the  vaxions  points  required  in  each 
class  of  poultry.  Pigeons,  and  other  birds.  The  same  standard  to 
be  used  by  judges  m  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  should  then 
know  what  to  do,  what  to  strive  for — amateur  and  professional 
alike.  In  preparing  this  standard,  such  men  as  Mr.  Hewitt, 
Mr.Teebay,  and  o&er  well-known  juoges  could  greatly  assist,  and 
in  all  schedules  issued  by  the  various  committees  there  should 
be  printed  the  various  points  required  in  every  class. — ^T&omas 
Webb.  

BANTAM  COCK  BROODY. 

I  HATB  rather  a  curious  case  with  a  Bantam  cock.  The  hen 
hatched  and  brought-up  some  chickens;  they  are,  perhaps,  now 
about  three  months  old,  and  the  cook  about  three  weeks  ago  got 
them  altogether  to  sit  in  the  nest  at  night,  and  now  he  has 
taken  to  sit  himself.  All  day  he  remains  on  the  nest,  spreads 
his  wings  and  tail  like  a  hen.  and  if  I  take  him  off  flies  on  again 
directly.  The  hen  and  chickens,  of  course,  are  about  as  usual, 
but  he  remains  on  the  nest,  leaving  only  about  once  a-day. — G.  0* 

[Is  the  cock  the  father  of  the  chickens  ?  A  capon,  or  an  emas- 
oulated  ooek  will  often  do  as  you  describe  (a  capon  always).  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  curious  case  if  he  were  the  father  of  the  brood.] 

BUCKWHEAT  FOR  FOWLS. 
I  HA.VX  ffiven  it  once  a-day  to  all  my  young  stock  (Brahmas), 
and  they  nave  done  wonderfully  well,  and  not  one  has  been  sick 
or  ailing  since  it  has  been  hatcned.  I  never  give  it  to  the  hens, 
as  I  consider  it  too  fattening.  My  fowls  are  in  a  small  enclosed 
run.--ZiT.  

RYHOPE  (SUNDERLAND)  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tms  Show  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  a  field  haUway  be- 
tween Sunderland  and  Byhope.  The  management  was  praise- 
worthy, and  the  pens  (Fothergill's)  were  placed  in  single  tiers 
at  a  mce  elevation.  The  only  fault,  and  it  is  a  common  one, 
was  that  tiiey  were  open  back  and  front.  This  might  be  easily 
obviated  \rf  securing  a  few  pieces  of  common  calico,  which, 
stretched  the  vHiole  length,  would  afford  protection  and  prove 
a  great  boon  to  exhibitors  at  all  out-door  shows,  where  many 
chickens  are  ruined  by  this  cause  alone.  The  scnedule  was  an 
improvement,  as  also  the  entries,  upon  all  previous  years,  but 
on  account  of  the  pieces  of  plate  being  offered  for  old  birds  only, 
the  young  ones  in  some  of  the  classes  were  poor,  though  in  the 
large  section  the  Dorkings  and  Cochins  were  extremely  good 
and  forward. 

Of  adult  birds,  T>wkMig9  were  in  good  feather  for  the  time  of 
year,  as  also  the  Cochiney  in  which  class  a  pen  of  grand  Whites 
earned  off  the  cxip  for  the  section ;  the  adult  Briihmas  also  being 
very  good.  Of  (fame  there  were  some  well-formed  birds,  but 
mostly  out  of  feather,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  a  grand  pair  of 
Brown  Beds,  which,  like  the  rest,'  showed  signs  of  moult.  Game 
chickens  were  too  young  to  show  much  quality.  There  were 
some  fair  birds  in  Hanwurgha,  the  Silver-pencils  and  6h>ld- 
span£^es  being  among  those  most  noteworthy.  As  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  Sunderland  district,  the  entries  of  Game 
BafUama  were  numerous,  and  the  birds  generally  good,  but  in 
old  birds  an  unfortunate  mistake  was  made  by  some  exhibitors, 
and  the  best  cooks  in  the  class  were  mated  with  pullete,  and  the 
consequence  was  they  were  thrown  out  of  competition,  and  jrot 
the  oup  was  won  by  a  capital  pair  of  Black-breasted  Beds.  The 
chickens  in  the  Beds  were  very  good,  and  a  smart  pair  (the 
cockerel  undubbed)  of  the  above-named  variety  were  first,  and 
capital  Brown  Beds  second.  In  Any  other  variety  of  Game 
Bantams,  the  winners  in  old  birds  were  Buckwincs^  very  food 
in  colour  and  style,  but  rather  heavy  in  feather;  and  m  chickens 
very  good  Buckwings  stood  first,  and  Piles  second  and  third. 
The  Blaok  and  White  Bantams  were  poor  in  both  classes,  and 
the  Ajlesbury  Ducka  only  moderate,  but  the  Bouens  were  of 
great  size,  and  ffood  in  all  points.  In  the  Variiefyclassy  Widgeons 
were  first,  and  Pintails  second. 

Thisra  ynm  an.  eztna  class  in  which  some  good  birds  were 
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shown,  the  tni  prize  being  taken  by  a  nioa  pair  of  Kalay 
ckiokens,  while  good  Hoadani  itood  second. 

DtMHrNOs,— 1,  J.  WhJl^»  WftrlJiliv,  NnrthalTorton.  %  W*  J.  Thompsonj  W(?o4- 
luiTii^  Storpc'th.  A,ff,  A.  ButliaaB,  burbam.  ^hirkMu,— 1«  J,  WbJL«y  a,  B>  ^U>df- 
dftrd,  llitllleld.    hr,  W.  ^w  ui  a,  U«dl  mgttm. 

Cdchihi,— 1,  Cap,  Kud  he,  G,  H.  Prtiotei',  Darlibm.  if  W.  J^  Thomiti^it. 
CJiieJtffw.-l,  Q.  U.  Prot'tfr.    2,  Dh  £  J.  Ibutit^ti,  Wbitby.    kc^  W.  JftH^,  BJTtb; 

BK(Htl&«i  — 1.  W.  awjLnUp  Bedllanton.  %  R^  Maor«,  E»t  naLiitoj].  f.  N.  H. 
Bcciitt,  ^ItLtLdeTl^nd.  Chickens.— 1,  tl^  VenftblM.  ^harvioiip  CuUe  Eden.  S^  IL 
llCMJt-a.    he,  Jk  N.  LiOWKMip  K>iii>par 

SpjlItiih.— '1,  Q.  M4:ilmea.  DrifflAld.    1,  R.  Moore,    e,  A*  Bn^ti;  W.  jAff^** 

TJiompsOEi.    %  W.  ix-  Pixfd«D.  DrtHicM.    lu:,  J.  T.  Prond. 

Gk3tm*—Aii.^  tfnri^tp  —l^  W.  Laiut{.  9,.  T.  &.  J.  Kcibion,  Bish4>p  AqoUauA. 
£jacfc^^ajt^4  an^i  iif4rr  Jf^^— 1  uid  Cap,  J.  tlel^her,  lUjiDch^DteT.  IL  l£« 
A7 JtfaTd,  E  cd  «aiuJ  Ip  L^  oda .  ki',  J .  Btuuk  h.  CarMile.  C  kUkint,  -1*  It  Briiton, 
TbirtlL,    %  J.  Flfltcher.    e,  G.  Wntioiu  Hybnpe. 

Oamk  —  Jni?  ofAi*  Parker.— 1,  E.  AftotiTd*  3,  W.  <J.  PaitloQ.  hd,W.L4ifij. 
CAic*™*.-!.  W.  L«  bit.    a.  W^  Allen »  HxjftderUnd,    kc^  W*  Allen  ;  O-  Holmei* 

HAigftfTftfla:*.— aotiirfj*.Ji3Haw{ilgd  — L  G.  UalinaB.  1;  A.  lta|lmBft.  Ac^  W.  Benr> 
park.  KDHbaUtrtOB.  fiTvervij^anfffi'dL— 1,  R.  Moora.  9rG.HDlin#t.  CJIicAeM. 
-^  T.  AjTt  Beakfcwt  Wnit  Anakfuid. 

m*wwivmasu.—6aldefirprt%citUd.—l.  W.  B«An>A'rlc>  S*  R,  Jfciora,  CkiekenM.— 
1,  J.  PattiaotipBolwldo  Colliery  S;T  SUnifleld,  Mill  field.   cO^HoIidch,  SilMT- 

Sncflled.—l.  W,  Bearparlc.    I*  W.  G,  PunleiL,    he,  R.  afffora.    C*^te*ffi«*— 1,  <*. 

Bijiri¥fl.— tJaiPW— tJia^ij-^rffwrifii  and  oih^  B#df.— 1  Uhd  Coj^*  W.  Boiren, 
BuQderlond.  9,  IK  Huntf^rp  MHaderlAOd,  fc*-  J*  Fmiflb;  J,  Ferrj^  CawpcdH, 
ManKiLh.  Ckiikeni.—l,  D.  Gunttr.  9,Mi4B  M,  J.  KilnQB,  CcHskihair.  HsxhUft. 
Ad^.  Bin,  O,  Hiai,  Kead^L  (t) :  J.  FC1T17.    e,  J.  Barlow,  Uonkwe&rmuuUi. 

BA3*ti«M.— ffamif  — j4«y  ufAfr  ranit^.  -1,  J,  Bmrlow.  9.  Mjb*  iff.  J.  Nelion. 
ke.T.  Dow^n.  MUiAcld  ;  G.  Zl;i)i,  KeEdal;  J.kVf.  GUI,  Bishop  AacklAnd:  Q, 
Bslm^i.  Chi^:ke1u.—h  D.  Uimter.  ^  T.  A  J.  R<9b«ob.  S»  Mn.  O.  HkU.  4i  MIm 
If.  J^  fitlatm.    he,  J.  Bu-low  ;  G.  Eff^lmei;  Mi^.  G,  SaU. 

Bantams —^>tv  Vrtrtf^V  tfjr*^|3<  <3amj?*-li  G.  Holmta.  9*  T-  H.  CartwHffbt, 
BJibop  Au(!klfcud-  he,  %fm  M/J.  Nel*JP  :  A.  G.  Mit^heU.  Cfcir l(*nt,-l,  1\  A  J. 
Kob4<»0+    It  G-  HulnicAp    Ac,  J.  H-  Torboal^  MlddJAftboroufli. 

J)vc^n.—Aifle«lruTv.—l,  T.  Btanifltrld.  I.  C.  Venaliiei.  *«,  W*  J.  Tboixtpfton; 
W.  Lftina:  T.  I>tjWflll.  AoiM-n.— 1.  W.  Swanu.  ^  Mi««  M.  J.  Melmix  ^,  T. 
mAniifltfId  :  G.  Grmbum,  Boroairbbridlft!  Jfiv  aihfr  varUtv.—l,  J*  G.  Mllatf. 
8,  T.  P,  Calmer,    he.  T-  FfcH*.  BiuliathWMftnotitli, 

3»LLii!i^>  C  1,1a  1.-1,  J,  Q.  Mlluer.  i.  11,  Moore,  he,  W.  Swaim  j  B*  MooTt; 
T,  FftHft  ;  G.  WAiaon. 

AN V  OTHUL  ViJU£Tr.— ]»  R.  Hawkinfl,  SeaJuuu,  9  and  d«  —  WUeot*  l^mtbim. 

The  Judge  was  lir.  E.  Hntton,  Padsey. 


POLiiB.— 1,  a.  and  8,  P.  Unewortb,  LowtoD,  Newton-le-WDlowa.  he,  H.  Beldon., 

Fbbvoh.— 1,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggleswade.  1  and  8.  W.  Dring,  FaTcnham.  h€, 
J.  K.  FowJ«r. 

AwT  crrrtRn  ViHUTT.— 1.  H.  Be'don  fWhlte  Coctinil  1,  W.  A.  Taylor*  8,  J- 
K.  Fcjwler.    Ac.  Mn.  CMliffo  ( Wbit*  Darkinjta) ;  J.  J .  Maiden  (White  Cocklna). 

04Mft  hjjTTAMs— fitoit^^rcoiffif  /?fii«,— 1  and  0.  G.  Maplra.  iim*.  WMTertr«e^ 
LlTerpnDl.  1!  ».iid  he.  W*  F.  Eutwitit!,  Weitlleld.  Bradfurd*  Anjt  varirtj/ 
exempt  Blai:k-brea*Ufi  RftU.—ht,  and  A,  W.  F.  Entwiile- 

BiiiTAiiN.'..4Fiy  tari^tv  ficfpt  Qame—1.  W.  A.  Tarlof*  S,  Wcklai  A  Wb it- 
taker.  Groat  Hty-p  Ed^uiltld.  bnnilp?.    9,  Hh  BddOJi* 

Drciia.— iiou^ii.— L  9.  and  B.  T,  Wakefldd,  OolboraBp  Newton-le-Willowi.  he, 
T.  Milla.  Seaotmibe  :  P.  Untwafth.    AvlMbury,—!,  J.  Walkar.  T{«>cbd«]«.    51  and 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  the  following  awards 
were  made : — 
DoBKoioB.  —  1,  BeT.  E.  Bartntm.  Berkbampitead. 


, OPil 

Thrapiton.    Heiu.— 1,  B.  Wood,     he,  BeT.  E.  Bartnim, 

Abbott!  Ripton  HaU.     

ChehnafonL   a,— 


•.J.  K.  Fowl  er,  he,  J .  TV441  h  e  r :  J .  K ,  Fo  w  Ir  r.  A  n^  oi  hrr  vaTir  ty—  I.  J .  W  alk«r- 
(gant  ladinti).  %  J.J.  Maiden,  BMi;]»wadF  fFatt  Inman).  t.  H.  B«ldan  (CaUj. 
M.  IMl.  Hniith.^  Broo^laDdd.  Bruu^bU^n:  €.  W.  flrierLer. 

G  E I  ftE.  -  Grirw  and  Mo  t  tUit  -1 .  J .  W  alker.  1  aad  8.  8*  H.  Stolt.  Pf  ef  toD.  **, 
J.  K.  Fowl  ar ;  £.  Sba w.  Plaa  Wilmol,  Oi  niti^.  WkUt.—l  and  I.  J.  IL  Fowler^ 
1,  J,  Walker. 

Tt^aiLATii.— 1,  J.  WaUur.    B,  J.  £.  Ffivler, 

PIGE01!?a  •    ,  ,^ 

Poimai.-CrM*.— 1.  L.  Wttkie.  Morib*mpton,  2.  G.  Tajlor,  HndderaflelA. 
he,  Q.  Tajlof ;  T.  Mootti.  BirkenheAd,  Hen,-U  T.  Mtior*.  1,  BL  Tardley. 
Birminirhain.    he.  L,  W^lkfim.    e,  G,  Tjijlor. 

Glui]  K.nn,~Ve^fk,--l,  E,  C.  Hire  if  b,  OrmaUrk,  UterpooL  1,  H.  Tardley.  M» 
T.  li.  bltruteh,  Urtcaklrk  ^  T,  Moure.  Hrru-i,  T.  Moore,  t*  T.  Obamben, lim^ 
MorLbamptoD.    c,  T.  H.  Streteh  ;  H.  A.  WeaLou,  SoalA^rt. 

TuitaLtui.— 1,  H.  YardEeT.    9.  T,  Moor*. 

D uoooxs  —BtJif  and  Hi ivri  —h  W,  G atnon.  Cb eater.  9,  F.  Graham.  Birken- 
head, he,  W,  Siinlth,  WnLltm.  Liverpool;  W.  Gamoti;  E.  G.  Streteh;  F. 
Grabim  it],  Anp  other  euhuf.~Cup,i,EiLA%T.i:iTAhtkm.  ke,F.  Graham  (4) ;. 
W.  U.  Mitebel),  Motel  ey^  BlrmLDgbain.    e.  F.  Graham  ;  W>  HiU,  Stookport. 

OwLB  -1  acd  Gap.  J.  Fi«ldmg.  jan-,  li.jch.iaJ*.  1,  T  M«or«.  he,  H.  tardley  ;. 
A.  J[i»tire,  Salford  ;  G.  Taylor,    c,  fcl-  A.  Weitoa,  SouGipurt,  _    _, 

T0IU1ITI..-1.  T.  «t>ore.  %  G.  L  Taylor,  he,  J.  Watti,  KiniTe  Heath,  Blr- 
mlBffbdm.    e.  H*  Yardrey.  .     .^     ,    • 

f  AXTAHj.-U  J,  F.  Ld^enJdfft,  Newark,  f,  W.  Hill,  Stoekport.  Ac,  J.  F- 
LoTerildjte  ;  W.  H.  TomhQvoa^Newark'On'TrenU 

Baub.-I,  J.  Pieldiii«,  Joa.    9,  U.  Yardler,    A^,  A.  Jaitlee :  T.  Moore. 

A»-rwxaF«.-l,  9,  and  e,  W.Gamun.  he,  H.  YardJey;  J.  Watti;  A.  Jaetloe; 
W.HllL 

Nupf.^l,  H.  Yai-dley-    3,  W.  Hill,    Jrf.T- Moore. 

Ap?  oTW*it  VAUiRtr.-U  T.  Monfe.  9.  G.  J.  Taylor,  he,  H.  Tardley;  J^ 
Watttii  i  W.  Gill  J  W,  GAirt^A,    e,  W.  Gaman ;  G.  J.  taylor. 

JuDoxs.— Pottl^ :  Mr.  J.  H.|Smith,  Skelton,  York ;  Mr.  B» 
Teebay,  Folwood,  Preston. 


S,  B.  Wood,  Clapton, 

-     - m.    e,  Mra.  Stephena, 

Chieken$.—1  and  Special,  F.  Parlett,  Great  Baddow. 

Sian.  he.  Wren  ft  Page,  Loweatoft;  E.Wood.  Clapton, 
rtmm.  he.  Major  C.  L  Bwen,  Fnlham.  Coek.— 1,  B. 
Wood.  Coefcfrtfl.— 1,  Bot.  E.  Bartnun.  he,  B.  Wood;  E.  W.  Stratford,  West 
MaUiag. 

Bpavish.— 1,  Major  C.  I.  Ewan.  9.  Mrt.  Stephens.  H«nt.— 1,  B.  W.  Stratford, 
kc,  H.  Yardley,  Birminvham.  CAiekent.— 1,  Major  0. 1.  Even.  8,  H.  Tardley. 
Ae.E.  W.  Stratford.    Coefc.-l,  H.  Tardley. 

Oaxb.— 1,  S.  Deaoon,  Onndle.   8.  H.  Tardley.    Cocfc—l,  8,  Deaoon. 

Gams  BkVTiMn.—Blaek-breaMted  or  other  Redt.—U  H.  Tardley.  8,  J.  Good- 
Uffs.  Huntingdon.   «,  —  Holme,  Hnntingdon. 

MxxBD  Brsbd.— 1  and  8,  J.  OoodlilTe  (White  Cochin  and  Dorkinf ). 

Coobin-Chiha.— 1,  H.  Tardley.  8,  C.  H.  Meltor.  Sawtry.  CkiekeiM.— 1,  J. 
OoodltfTe. 

Hakbcbohs.— 1.  Major  0. 1.  Ewen.   8,  A.  F.  Fanlkner,  Thrapston. 

Polish.— 1, 0.  W.  Boothby.  Loath.    8.  J.  OoodUfTe. 

Any  othbb  Yabibtv.— 1,  W.  Mansfield,  Cambridge. 

DXJCK9.— Aylesbury  —1,  —  Deacon.  8,  J.  OoodlifTe.  DucfcUn^.— 1  and  Special, 
T.  Sear.  Tingewiok.  Backingham.  2.  J.  GoodlilTe.  BoiMn.— 1  and  8,  J.  GoodlUTe. 
DuekliHgi.—\,  F.  Parlett  8.  R.  Wood.  Any  other  variety.— I.  H.  WTman  (East 
Indian).  8.  J.  OoodlilTe  (White CaU).  DiteiUinas.— land 8, J. OoodUfTe  (Black 
Bast  Indian  and  White  CaUK 

Gbbme.— 1,  T.  M.  Deny,  Oedney.  8,  M.  Kew,  Market  Orerton,  Oakham. 
Gonlinoi.—U  Hon.  C.  W.  Fitswilliam,  Peterboroogh.   8,  T.  M.  Derry. 

TURKBTB.-1  and  Special.  E.  Arnold,  Whittlesford.  8,  M.  Kew.  Poulte.—l,  E. 
Arnold.   8,  T.  GonneU,  Milton. 

PxaBows.— Special,  1,  and  8,  —  Minson,  St.  Itcs  (Carriers). 

Extra  Prise  to  the  exhibitor  obtaining  the  greatest  namber  of  prises  In  the 
for^roing  daaees.  A  cap  of  the  Talae  of  £5,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hnntingdon. 
Awarded  to  Mr.  Ooodliffe. 

Judge.— Mr.  Tegetmeier,  Finchley. 


MANCHESTER  and  LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  was  held  at  Chester  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  inst.   The 
following  is  the  list  of  awards  :— 

lioBKixoft— f 'tJicmr^rf  — I.  T.  Hlntter,  8t«nd  Hall  t.  T,  BridenH  Earby.  P  Up- 
ton, a.  J.  Rt>biD6»oti,  GaratauK.  hCf  T.  Blgby,  Wiuaford.  miver-iltf^.—U  ?• 
Bobjinikiii .    9,  A.  U  a  r  tiT .  B  nnl  jfuorth. 

SPAwiJiH.-l.H  Bpldon,  Goitaiocfc,  Btngky,  8.  H.  WllklttiOti,  Earby,  Skip- 
top-    B,  J.  Slddorn.  WVftiford. 

CMitiB-CiiiMA,-fiiijr  ar  CinrULmnn.-l  and  S,  C,  Hidfwick  K^lgbley.  i.  W. 
A.  Taylor.  Maiieh«iier.  Brotih  and  Partridfff-/t^lMTed.—l  and  hjC.  C.  md^wlck. 
2,  W.  A.  Taylor,    fl,  K.  A  Tu  trnan.  WliitcJiuri;!*. 

B  KA  Ti  M  4  i^OH  iT« Afl .  -  Jjci  rfc.  I ,  W,  A .  Tayl  or.  9h  J.  H .  Picklct.  B  irWale.  South- 
poTt  s.  C.  Lajtand,  Warrm^itnn.  fc^  E.  K^ndriekjan  .  Llehflrld*  H.  Beldon, 
Gtiititoek:  C.  l.rLviAn.1.  ;  wJ^^-l.  i^.  j^^i^j^^^  -  J.  Lon-  L-'tl-ii.  5aadfcc, 
G.Layland.  .  - 

_  QAum.-Blach-breaited  Eede.—l,  T.  P.  Lyon.  LiTerpool.  8  and  8.  J.  PUtt, 
Swanlow,  Winsford.  Brovm  and  other  Beds,  except  Blaek-ttreaeted.—l,  J. 
Piatt  8  and  8,  J.  Wood,  Wigan.  he,  C.  W.  Brierley ;  O.  F.  Ward.  Wrenbary. 
Any  variety  except  Blaek-breaeted  and  other  Bed$,—1,  C.  W.  Brierley.  8  and  8, 
J.  Goodwin.  LiTerpooL 

niMBv*aHB.-Oolden^peneiUe±  - 1  and  kc,  W.  &  E.  OUyton,  Keighley.  8, 
^°M.?'.B«^^l*i><l«  Stoke-on-Trent  8.  W.  Speekman,  Nantwich.  /Silver- 
j>«nc<Utfd.-l,  H.  Smith,  Keighley.    8,  J.Bobinson.   8.  H.  Beldon. 

Hambubohs.  —  (7o(<i«B'«paivu;(i.  —  1,  Dake  of  Satherland.  8,  N.  Marlor. 
Dentin,  Manchester.  8,  G.  ft  J.  Dackworth.  Charch.  aUver-epangled.—h  J> 
ilelding,  Newcharch.  Misnchester.   8,  J.  Bobinson.   8,  H.  Beldon.  / 

HAMBUBaBB.— JStoeki^l,  N.  Marlor.   8  and  Ac,  C.  Sldgwiok.  8,  J.  Fielding. 


STEALING  PRIZE  PIGEONS  FROM  AN 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  send  the  enclosed,  for  the  loss  of  birds 
has  become  freqnent  of  late.  I  discovered  this  theft  myself, 
and  pnt  the  Secretary  and  detective  on  the  alert.  A  pair  of  Bed 
Turbits  with  shell  crowns  were  lost  from  the  Bramley  Show,  and 
have  not  been  heard  of  since. — ^E.  Hutton. 

**  At  the  North  Riding  petty  sessions,  Whitbv,  on  Saturday, 
Henry  Wilson,  shoemaker,  of  Ayton,  near  Stokesley,  was  charged 
with  having  stolen  a  valuable  pair  of  cream-coloured  Barb 
Pigeons  from  the  Whitby  Agricultural  Show  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  Pigeons  were  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Henry  Yardley,  of  Birming- 
ham, a  noted  breeder,  who  valued  them  at  £20,  They  took  the 
first  prize  in  their  class.  They  were  missed  from  the  pens 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  the  prisoner  succeeded  in  making  off  with  them,  aa 
policemen  and  caretakers  were  stationed  around.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  (Mr.  Stonehouse)  offered  a  reward  of  J£5,  and 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended  and  pleaded  p^ty,  but  the 
Picons  have  not  been  recovered.  The  Chairman  said  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  only  last  October  of  stealing  two  Tum- 
bler Pigeons  at  Great  Ayton,  and  sentenced  him  to  two  months* 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour."— (L^eda  Mercury.) 


POLYGAMY  IN  PIGEONS. 

The  remarks  of  <*Wilt8hibe  Bectob,"  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  4th  inst.,  upon  the  communication  which  X 
recently  made  upon  this  subject  demand  from  me  a  few  words 
in  reply.  *' Wiltshibk  Bxctob"  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  if  I 
do  not  treat  very  seriously,  or  regard  as  having  much  analogy 
with  the  facts  narrated  by  me,  the  occurrence  which  he  mentions 
as  having  taken  place  when  he  was  once  attending  at  a  petty 
sessions.  Such  an  occurrence  may  rather  be  regarded  as  par- 
taking strongly  of  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke,  or,  at  the  very 
best,  as  furmshing  an  example,  not  by  the  way  an  unfair  one,  of 
the  hasty  and  illoncal  manner  in  which  conclusions  are  not  un- 
frequently  arrived  at  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  tribunals  of  the  kind  referred  to.  In 
the  case  mentioned  by  ''Wiltshire  Bectob"  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  the  assertion  of  the  marriage,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  alleged  offspring,  and  I  suppose  we  may  assume 
the  absence  of  any  denial  of  the  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
witness;  but  many  other  circumstances  were  conspicuously 
wanting,  for  the  existence  of  which  in  the  case  which  I  have- 
ventured  to  call  one  of  polygamy  in  Pigeons  I  can  vouch.  "  Wilt- 
SHIBE  Rectob  "  does  not  even  tell  us,  for  instance,  whether  th& 
baby  produced  bore  any  resemblance  to  its  alleged  father;  but 
I  will  not  pursue  the  case  in  "  petty  sessions  "  further. 

That  "  WiLTSHiBE  Rectob  "  should  be  a  littie  incredulous  as 
regards  polyganiy  in  Pigeons  I  am  not  surprised.  I  cannot  lay 
clfum  to  thirty-five  years'  experience  as  a  Pigeon  fancier,  but  I 
have  kept  Pigeons,  and  have  been  interested  in  tiieir  natural 
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history  for  some  years,  and  the  case  described  by  me  in  the 
Journal  of  the  21st  nit.  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind,  as  I  have 
indeed  before  said,  which  has  come  nnder  my  notice  in  any  way 
whatever.  Thus  far  "  Wiltshibe  Bbctob  '"^  and  I  are  at  one. 
I  also  agree  with  **  Wiltshibb  Bectob  "  in  the  belief  that 
Pigeons  will  change  over  partners.  Was  the  case  mentioned  by 
me,  it  is  asked,  more  than  simply  snoh  an  ex<^iange  ?  I  answer 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  more.  Had  it  been  simplv  an  ex- 
change of  partners,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  the  Blue 
cook  paired  with  the  Black  hen,  and  the  Black  cock  paired  with 
the  Bine  hen ;  but  this  was  not  so.  The  Black  cook  was  entirely 
beaten  off,  and  did  not  (I  speak  from  a  tolerably  close  observa- 
tion) in  any  way  consort  with  either  hen.  He  certainly  was  not 
admittted  to  the  nest  of  the  Black  hen,  nor  did  I  ever  find  him 
sitting  npon  or  see  him  so  much  as  approach  the  nest  of  the 
Bine  nen.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  "  Wiltshibb  Bbctob  "  does 
"not  for  one  moment  impute  the  least  atom  of  nntnithfnl- 
ness  "  to  me,  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  he  is  a  little  hyper- 
critical when  he  asks  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  I  believe  " 
In  the  sentence  "I  believe  that  the  Blue  cock  regularly  took  his 
turn  on  each  nest."  I  am  aware  that  Pigeons,  as  a  rule,  sit  a 
xegnlar  time  and  through  certain  hours ;  and  my  meaning  was, 
that  having  constantly  seen  the  Blue  cock  sitting  at  one  time  on 
one  nest  and  at  another  time  on  the  other  I  believed,  or,  in  other 
-words,  that  I  had  good  reason  to  infer,  that  he  *'  regularly  "— 
that  is,  from  day  to  day  or  as  a  habit,  and  not  from  mere  caprice, 
relieved  each  hen  in  sitting.  No  doubt,  as  '*  WiLTsnaui  I^ctob  " 
remarks,  one  cock  was  the  master  cock,  and  it  will  occasionally 
happen  that  one  cook  bird  among  several  is  such,  but  that  cir- 
cumstance seems  hardly  to  account  altogether  for  the  one  cock 
taking  entirely  to  himself  two  paired  hens,  and  oUierwise  acting 
as  I  have  stated.  Now,  to  recur  to  the  hatching,  **  Wiltshibb 
Bbctob  "  savs  "  One  pair  of  eggs  were  broken,  and  though  each 
contained  a  bird,  the  evidence  as  to  variety  is  at  an  end."  One 
pair  of  efgs  was,  it  is  true,  broken,  but  I  cannot  admit  that 
"  the  evidiBnce  as  to  variety  was  at  an  end,"  for  the  em  broken 
vere  those  of  the  Blue  hen,  whilst  those  of  the  Black  hen 
Tnroduced  Blue  birds.  No  birds  haidnff  been  reared  to  feathering 
from  the  Blue  hen's  eggs,  positive  evidence  as  to  the  variety  m 
the  birds  which  they  contamed  was,  of  course,  at  end,  but  there 
was,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  presump- 
tive evidence  of  it. 

The  remark  made  by  "  Wiltshibb  Bbctob  "  that "  many  Blues 
are  very  dark  at  first,'*  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  appU- 
oation  to  the  present  question,  the  birds  referred  to  being  from 
the  Black  hen*s  eggs.  The  opposite  assertion,  if  well  foimded, 
that  many  Blacks  are  very  hght  (or  even  blue)  at  first,  might 
have  fiad  more  force.  **  Wiltshibb  Bbctob  "  further  says  that 
"  of  the  second  hatching  I  stated  nothing  as  to  colour."  How 
could  I  say  anything  upon  the  point  7  the  old  birds,  as  I  stated 
in  my  former  communication,  having  gone  to  nest  for  the  second 
time  only,  somewhat  more  than  three  weeks  a^o,  so  that  at  tile 
time  of  my  writing  the  young  birds  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  very  few  days  old.  I  am  now,  however,  able  to  state  that 
of  the  second  lot  of  young  birds,  one  from  the  nest  of  each  hen, 
"was  a  Blue  bird,  the  other  two  young  birds,  one  from  each  nest, 
not  having  lived  over  the  feathering.  I  may  also  state  that  the 
two  hens  each  laid  a  third  pair  of  eggs,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Blue  cock  still  continued  the  same.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
desire  to  assert  that  Pigeons  are  by  nature  polygamous ;  but  I 
liave  narrated  the  facts  of  this  case  precisely  as  tney  have  been 
observed  by  me,  and  strange  and  unaocountable  as  the  ease  may 
appear,  I  do  not  feel  or  perceive  any  ground  for  f eelin|^  that  I  have 
|>een  mistaken  either  in  my  observations  or  conclusions.— B.  W. 


EXPEBIENCE  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 

AcTiBQ  on  the  advice  given  in  books,  I  gave  my  bees  additional 
Toom  early  in  the  season  to  prevent  swarming.  I  tried  supers, 
nadirs,  and  collateral  boxes,  in  order  to  give  each  system  fair 
play.  After  all  my  trouble  me  bees  swarmed  in  June  and  July. 
'Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  them  swarm  early,  and  then  give 
them  supers,  as  I  do  not  find  that  giving  them  extra  room 
prevents  swarming  ?  I  find  they  work  hevber  in  supers  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  Box.  This  season  I  tried  three  naoirs.  At  the 
end  of  August  I  removed  them  in  order  to  get  the  honey.  Two 
were  perfectly  empty,  and  the  third  was  lull  of  emp^  comb. 
Another  hive  had  a  Dox  at  the  side,  of  which  the  bees  took  not 
the  slightest  notice.  Two  other  hives  had  supers.  I  took  both 
off  late  in  June,  and  after  taking  the  honey  replaced  them.  At 
the  end  of  August  I  took  them  off  again.  One  was  full  of  fine 
pure  honey,  tne  other  had  only  a  few  combs,  which,  however. 
I  have  carefully  put  by  for  next  season.  I  use  straw  hives,  and 
one  or  two  bonnet  boxes.  Having  had  unexpected  swarms  I  was 
forced  to  hive  them  in  a  hurry.  For  the  same  reason  I  never 
"was  able  to  find  out  which  hive  swarmed,  as  I  generally  came 
into  the  garden,  and  found  all  the  bees  in  a  turmoil,  and  a 
swarm  hanging  to  a  bush  near.  In  my  neighbourhood  I  have 
to  work  single-handed,  for  the  few  people  who  keep  bees  smother 
them  every  year  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  shook  their  heads 


because  I  bought  my  first  swarm  as  "  A  Olbbotkib's  Witb  " 
did.    I  should  state  that  the  bee  pasture  is  very  good  in  my 

Srden,  commencing  early  in  March,  and  continuing  as  long  as 
e  heather  is  in  bloom.  Even  now  (September)  fuchsias  and 
mignonette  are  in  full  blossom,  and  the  bees  are  still  busy.— 
Timbxjctoo. 

[Every  year  brings  with  it  some  peculiarity  of  weather  which 
compels  the  bees  to  vary  their  proceedings  accordingly.  So  one 
year  being  wet  and  deficient  in  honey-producing  power,  natu- 
rally allows  freer  scope  to  the  breeding  powers  of  the  queen ; 
hence  a  tendency  to  swarming  predoxmnates.  Another  year, 
abounding  in  honey  and  fine  weather,  is  favourable  to  the 
storing  of  the  precious  gift,  and  swarms  are  rare,  or  else  from 
some  other  cause  the  bees  will  multiply  enormously,  and  fill 
every  super  with  comb,  without  either  swarming  or  gatherinff 
honey,  were  we  able  to  foresee  the  coining  season  we  should 
forearm  ourselves  accordingly,  but  if  the  peculiar  experiences  of 
one  unforeseen  season  are  to  guide  us  in  our  preparations  for 
tile  next,  we  should  be  constantly  trying  experiments,  and  be 
liable  to  endless  disappointments.  Therefore,  our  reply  to  your 
inquiry  is,  that  while,  doubtless,  your  proposal  might  succeed, 
given  a  suitable  summer,  ten  to  one  it  would  disappoint  you 
equally  when  the  time  came,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  season 
totally  the  reverse  of  the  present  one.  .We  snould,  therefore, 
advise  you  to  persevere  in  that  system  of  management  which  is 
most  adapted  to  your  requirements.  If  you  want  swarms,  let 
them  swarm  early.  If  you  have  stock  enough,  give  abundant 
super  room  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thereby  discourage  swarm- 
ing. We  ourselves  have  entirely  discarded  the  use  of  both 
nadir  and  collateral  boxes,  and  believe  the  super  to  be  the  only 
profitable,  and,  indeed,  natural  method  of  enlarging  the  honey- 
comb quarter  of  the  hive.  You  seem  to  have  been  as  lucky  as 
anybody  this  year.— Ens.] 


BEES  AND  HONEY  AT  MANOHESTEB  SHOW^ 

Thb  bees  and  honey  were  very  interesting  and  attractive.  The 
comer  in  which  they  were  shown  was  crowded  with  visitors 
during  the  whole  four  days;  indeed,  so  numerous  were  the 
visitors  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show,  and  so  great  the  crush  to 
see  the  bees  and  honey,  that  not  one  in  ten  could  obtain  a 
satisfactory  view  of  tbem.  For  hours  a  compact  mass  of  people 
ten  or  twelve  deep  were  slowly  moved  or  pushed  past  the  stage 
on  which  the  honey  and  bees  stood.  •  No  one  fancied  that  the 
bees  would  interest  so  many  people,  otherwise  better  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  made  for  the  visitors  to  examine  them. 
The  living  bees  in  glass  houses  should  be  exhibited  apart  from 
each  other,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  hives  of  honey  and 
honeycomb.  Though  only  £25  and  two  medals  were  offered  in 
prizes  for  bees  and  noney,  we  had  more  than  forty  entries,  but 
in  some  cases  no  appearance  was  put  in,  the  cause  being  supers, 
which  on  examination  were  found  not  quite  finished.  TTwo 
heavy  hives  broke  down  (combs)  on  their  way  from  the  Derby- 
shiro  hills. 

In  Class  A,  for  the  heaviest  and  best  hive  filled  by  a  swarm  of 
1873,  Mr.  Breen,  of  Manchester,  came  in  first  with  a  Pettigrew 
hive  weighing  84  lbs. ;  and  Mr.  Withnell,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  was 
second  with  a  bar-frame  hive  weighing  60  lbs. 

B.  For  the  most  ornamental  hive  Mr.  W.  Cooke,  of  Debton, 
came  first ;  and  Mr.  J.  Wrigley,  of  Bochdale,  second. 

c.  For  tlie  best  observatory  hive  Mr.  Young,  of  Burton-on- 
Trent,  carried  the  day. 

p.  For  the  best  glass  super  of  honeycomb  Mr.  Breen  a^;ain 
came  to  the  front  with  a  magnificent  "  Ciystal  Palace  "  weigh- 
ing 87  lbs.  It  was  the  queen  of  the  Exhibition— grand  beyond 
description.  I  saw  it  before  it  was  brought  from  the  moors, 
named  it  "  a  Crystal  Palace,"  and  valued  it  at  JEIO.  One  of  the 
Judges  bought  it  at  that  price  as  soon  as  he  saw  it.  Mr.  Bethell, 
of  High  LMgh,  Enutsford,was  second  with  a  fiat  slass  super 
weigMng  S6  lbs. ;  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Kendal,  took  the  thud 
prize  with  a  smaller  super.    All  wero  well  filled. 

B.  For  the  best  wood  or  straw  super  Mr.  Withnell,  of  Burton, 
took  the  first  prize ;  and  Mr.  J.  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  Bagshoty 
came  second.  Under  this  head  some  syrup-comb  was  shown— 
most  beautiful  to  look  upon.  The  Judges  on  tasting  it  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  sugar-and- water,  and  thereforo  disqualified  it 
for  a  prize.  I  saw  it  was  made  of  sugar  beforo  it  was  tasted. 
Sugar-and-water  cannot  be  converted  into  honey,  though  making 
excellent  food  for  bees. 

r.  For  best  collection  of  hives,  supers,  and  bee  furniture, 
Mr.  J.  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  took  the  silver  medal;  and  Mr.  B. 
Yates,  of  Manchester,  the  bronze  one.  Mr.  Lee's  ooUeotion  was 
very  neat  and  unique.  His  hives  were  chiefly  made  of  straw 
with  bar-frames  inside.  His  supers  were  of  wood  and  glass. 
Mr.  Lee  has,  like  most  practLoal  men,  found  that  wood  hives 
condense  the  moisture  of  bees— which  causes  the  combs  to  rot, 
and  therefore  he  makes  his  bar-frame  hives  like  those  of  the  late 
Mr.  Woodbuxy— all  of  straw,  neatly  put  together.  Mr.  Yates's 
collection  was  larger  in  some  respects,  and  more  various  too. 
In  it  he  had  some  of  the  best-made  straw  hives  I  ever  saw. 
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from  20  inches  wide  inaide  down  to  Bmaller  msM,  simen  of  all 
kinds  And  buob,  and  a  Stewarton  faiTe,  which  did  not  appear  to 
advantage  beeide  the  rest 

1(Q».  Aston,  of  Newport,  Salop,  exhibited  some  of  his  simple 
and  nsefol  orone  traps  and  other  bee  fnmiture.  The  Judges 
awarded  >^iTn  a  prize  of  20s.  for  his  traps,  &c.  I  bought  a  drone 
trap  of  him,  and  have  tried  it  already,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it 
answers  well.  BeeJseepers  must  thank  Mr.  Aston  for  his  excel- 
lent contrivance. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Nvborg,  Denmark,  sent  a  hive  and  a  large  boxfiil 
of  various  kmds  of  honey,  mead,  wax,  &%,  so  interesting  that  an 
extra  prize  was  given  for  it. 

When  the  Bee  and  Honey  Show  was  suggested  and  tacked  on 
to  the  International  Fruit  Exhibition  it  was  my  intention  to 
exhibit  some  heavy  hives,  with  thirty  or  for^  big  supers  of 
honeycomb  from  my  own  oees,  but  the  season  has  been  so  un- 
favoui»ble  for  honey-gat|iering  that  I  could  only  place  one  hive 
and  two  supers  on  the  tables.  The  hive  weighed  108  lbs.,  and 
tihe  smallest  glass  super  26  lbs. ;  both  were  filled  by  my  first 
Bwarm  obtained  on  the  21st  of  May.  The  hive  alone  was  sold 
for  J£4  6t.  as  it  stood.  The  other  super  might  be  termed  a 
Cry^al  Palace  too.  for  it  stood  20  inches  high  and  weighed  40  lbs., 
though  not  quite  nnished.  The  Judses  were  the  Bev.  W.  Cotton, 
Frodsham:  and  J.  S.  Cunliffe,Esq.,  Jlandforth.— A.  Pbttigbbw, 
Sale,  OhsMre,  

BEES  ON  A  FIB  TBEE. 

A  flWABK  of  bees  some  time  in  the  summer  settled  on  a  small 
Scotch  fir  in  my  shrubbery,  about  2  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
were  seen  only  lately,  and  have  made  a  quanti^  of  beautiful 
white  comb,  now  bemg  filled  with  honey.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  whicn  is  only  6  feet  high.  Is  there  any  safe 
method  of  taking  the  honey,  and  how  ?  If  left  till  the  wmter, 
would  the  bees  die  and  the  honey  be  spoilt  ? — ^A.  B. 

[If  left  the  bees  would  certainly  die.  Are  the  combs  fixed 
outside  the  tree,  or  are  ihey  in  a  hollow  ?  If  the  lomer,  you 
may  drive  the  beee  off  the  combs  by  steady  fumigation  with 
brown  paper,  and  cut  the  combs  away  eas^.  In  the  latter  case 
yon  must  destroy  them  with  brimstone.— £db.] 


BEE-FEEDING. 

Exct7SE  my  taking  exception  to  your  advice  to  "B.  G."  about 
bee-feeding.  The  food  suggested  is  cane-sugar  syrup.  As  its 
water  dries  from  it,  it  crystallises.  Applied  as  you  rocommend, 
it  would  be  partly  taken  down  during  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  temperature  rises,  the  expanding  air  which  stands 
over  the  syrup  m  the  bottle  will  drive  down  a  deluge  over  the 
bees :  this  crystallises  upon  their  bodies  and  destroys  numbers, 
besides  rendering  useless  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  two  middle 
combs,  which  aro  the  most  important  in  the  hive.  Bxverto 
crede.  The  sugar  should  have  added  to  it  a  teaspoonnil  of 
strong  vinegar  for  each  pound,  or,  better,  three  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which,  upon  being  boiled,  changes  the  cane  sugar 
into  grape  sugar  (the  form  in  which  sugar  occurs  in  honey), 
which  will  not  crystallise,  and  which  is  more  natural  as  a  fooa, 
and  better  for  storing  than  cane  sugar.  The  method  of  giving 
food  rocommended  I  thought  was  exploded.  Place  a  piece  of 
perforated  zinc  (that  called  No.  6  is  best)  over  the  feeding  hole. 
Pour  your  syrup  into  the  bottle,  and  place  over  it  a  piece  of  zinc 
bent  up  at  one  edge,  then  turn  your  bottle  over.  Place  all  upon 
perforated  zinc,  and  withdraw  the  slide.  The  whole  operation 
u  simple  and  cleanly.  If  you  wish  to  remove  the  bottle,  replace 
the  shp.  The  form  of  the  zinc  piece  is  immaterial,  but  a  shovel 
heavy  m  the  handle  is  most  convenient. — F.  Chbshibjb. 

[We  cannot  admit  that  our  advice  to  *^  B.  Q."  was  in  any  way 
incorrect.  We  are  almost  tired  of  roiterating  our  assertion  that 
food  prepared  in  the  proportions,  and  boileozor  the  time  which 
we  recommend,  can  be  safely  administered  by  the  bottle  system 
of  feeding.  Wnether  net  or  muslin  in  conjunction  with  zinc, 
or  a  piece  of  zinc  only  between  the  fluid  and  the  bees,  be  used, 
IS  a  matter  of  but  little  consequepce.  We  prefer  the  net,  as  it 
enables  the  bee-master  to  supply  or  remove  the  bottles  much 
moro  readily.  We  never  find  the  food  crystallise ;  ftnd  if  it 
should  happen  to  nm  over  the  bees  or  the  combs,  not  the 
slightest  injury  results,  as  the  bees  are  soon  cleaned  by  their 
Bisters,  and  the  combs  liso  are  soon  licked  d.ry.  Whether  or  not 
the  syrup  would  be  improved  by  the  ac  iition  of  vinegar  or 
sulphuric  add  we  ca2^I0t  say,  but  will  give  the  troatment  a 
triaL— Eds.] 

VAiiiTB  or  Heitb.— A  curious  statement  has  been  made  and 
published  in  a  French  paper  in  regard  to  hens.  It  reckons  the 
number  of  hens  in  France  at  40,000,000,  valued  at  #20,000,000. 
Of  these  about  one-fifth  are  killed  annually  for  the  market.  Tnero 
is  an  annual  nett  production  of  80,000,000  chickens,  which  in 
market  yield  |24.000,000.  The  extra  value  to  be  added  for 
capons,  fattened  hens,  and  the  like,  is  put  at  #2,200,000.    The 


production  of  eggs  is  reckoned  at  an  average  of  100  em  perben^ 
worth  #48,000,(^.  In  all  it  is  reckoned  that  the  value  of  hens, 
chickens,  and  eggs  sold  in  Ihe  markets  of  France  is  #80,000,000. 
—{Boston  OuUivator.) 

CoMSUH^noH  OF  Egos.— The  importation  of  eggs  manmm. 
In  the  last  ei^t  montiis  the  declared  value  was  igl,797,7<9. 
against  £1,8(^§70  of  the  preceding  year. 

OUR  LETTEB  BOJL 
Btockhio  a  Rm  or  Ehptt  Ooxba  <0.  H.  F.).~If  your  umorjeta»^iA 
Btmw  hive  ifl  stranff,  yoa  masy  ixiw  oat  the  bam  lirto  ■&  onpty  bait,  wd 


when  piekty  irall  BettM  afaftln  them  into  your  frame  hire,  whloh  immediately 
pleoe  upon  the  atend  vhieh  the  ttnw  Mm  had  preyioualy  occupied.  Yen 
most  make  up  your  mind  to  feed  libenlly :  at  least  20  lbs.  of  food  vill  be 
neoeaaary.  Poaaibly  yoa  would  not  object  to  give  a  good  quantity  of  the 
daxkest  honey  from  the  old  batt.  If  yoa  lind  that  the  box  haa  not  aa  many 
beee  aa  yoo  would  wiah,  yoa  oan  get  aome  cottager  to  allow  yoa  to  drtre  e«t 
and  bdag  homa  the  beea  of  a  doomed  atoek,  wUoh  yoa  may  add  to  jom  owb» 

MXTEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSEBYATIONS, 

Oamdbh  Squasb,  Loxdom. 

Lat.  Sr  82^  40^  N. ;  Long.  0°  8^  0^  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


BEHABKS. 
10th.— Fine  morning,  oecaaionally  eloady,  with  much  wind,  bat  not  any  lain* 
llth.~-Bain  in  the  night  and  early  morning ;  bat  fine  by  8  A.M.,  and  all  the 

ramainder  of  the  day.    Lonar  halo  at  11.15  p.m. 
ISth.— ▲  fine  bright  day,  with  leaa  wind  than  on  the  prerlooa  oaea.    Soter 

halo  at  4  p.m. 
Itth.— Hasy  morning,  rather  dull  all  day.    Solar  halo  at  10  ^.m.  ;  wet  in  the 

evening. 
14th.— Bain  early,  fine  at  9  A.M.,  bat  rain  again  at  10.80,  followed  by  a  ahowvy 

di^.    Bainbow  in  the  earty  cTening ;  rain  at  night. 
Uth.— Bonahine  and  ahowera  all  the  day ;  two  viTid  flaahea  of  li^itning  about 

2J0  P.M.,  with  hail,  followed  Toy  qoieUy  by  two  lood  pealaof  thnadw ; 

aevaral  aharp  bait  veiy  abort  ahowera  dazing  the  day. 
16th.— A  beaatifal  day  thnoghoat. 
▲  alight  inozeaae  in  temperature,  bat  atfll  rather  chilly.— G.  J.  Stmohs. 


GOTISKT  OABDBN  KABKBT.— Sbptembxb  17. 
Wa  have  had  a  large  quantity  of  fallen  fruit  in  the  market,  Ahakon  down 
by  the  late  high  winds,  whieh  haa  been  aelling  at  very  low  prices,  and  which 
haa  interfered  with  that  of  gathered  lorta,  neither  good  Fears  or  Applee 
quite  Tnaintaining  laat  week'a  pricee.  Ploma  also  continue  plentiful,  Dauaena 
xalher  aearae.    Vegetabiea  are  well  aoppUad,  tod  of  cKeellent  qoality. 


a. 

Apidaa Itieira  1 

Aprieota doa.   0 

Ghcrrlea «^lb.   0 

Cbeatnata bnahel  0 

Cuxrants 4  aleve  1 

Black do.   0 

FiffB doa.  0 

Fllberta lb.   1 

Coba lb.   1 

Gooaeberrlea quart  0 

Qnpea,hothouae lb.  1 

Lemona. ^100  10 

Melona each  % 


•  tol 


nuiT. 
a.d. 


Malbearlea S'lb.  1 

Nectarinea doa.  4 

Oranges ^  100  10 

Peechea  doa.  i 

Peara,kitohen dos.  1 

dessert doa.  1 

Pine  Applee lb.  t 

Flams i  alere  % 

Quincea doa.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

8tr»wberrlea rib.  0 

Walnata buahel  10 

ditto ^m  % 


«.  a.  a. 
Olee  0 


a 

8 

6 
4 
0 

•  - 

0    0 
IS   0 

a  6 


French 
i8,XidBey. 
Beet,  Red 


Artlohokea doa.  8  0to6 

AaparafniB ^100  0  0  0 

"^      "             0  0  0 

iaieye  S  0  0 

doa  1  0  8 

Broccoli bundle  0  0  1 

Qabbage doa.  10  1 

Gapsicama t^'lOO  1  6  0 

Oarrots baneh  0  0  0 

Gaoliflower doa.  8  0  6 

Celery bundle  1  0  a 

Coleworta. .  doa.  bunchee  8  6  4 

Cncnmbera each  0  8  0 

pickling doa.  0  0  0 

EndiTe doa.  8  0  0 

Fennel bunch  0  8  0 

Oarlio lb.  0  6  0 

Herbs bunch  0  8  0 

Horaeradiah bondle  8  0  4 

Leeka bunch  0  8  0 

Lettaoe doa.  10  1 


YXaXTABLXS. 
.d.    s.d. 


Muahrooma potile 

Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 
Onions buahel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  doa.  bunches 

Parsnfpa doa. 

Peaa quart 

Potatoea buahel 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Badishes..  doa.  bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Salaafy bundle 

SaToys doB. 

Scoraonera bundle 

Beapkale baaket 

ShalloU lb. 

Bpinaoh bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Tumipa...... bunch 


Vegetable  Harrows 0 


d.   8.4. 

Otoa  0 
8  0  0 
6  0 

0  0 
4   0 

1  O 
1  0 
6  0 
0   0 

0  0 

1  « 
1   0 

1  < 

0  0 
0   0 

0  o 

0  0 
8    0 

a  o 

0  0 
0   8 
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CALENDAF 

t. 

Month 

Week. 

Average  Tempera. 

Kainin 

Sun 

San 

Moon 

Moou 

Moon's 

Cloek 
Son. 

Tear. 

SEPT.  25— OCT.  1, 1878. 

tore  near  London. 

48  years 

Rises 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Seta. 

Age. 

85 

Tb 

Twilight  ends  7.47  P.1E. 

?S3- 

^^f 

Mean. 
54.4 

lr- 

m.     h 
68al5 

m.     h. 
50af5 

m.     h. 
49      9 

"7'     7 

Days. 

m    s. 

268 

26 

F 

St.  Ctpbiak. 

65.7 

48.8 

64.7 

21 

55      5 

48      5 

4    11 

26      7 

8    46 

269 

27 

8 

66.8 

44.6 

55.0 

24 

66      5 

46      5 

after. 

58      7 

9      6 

270 

28 

Sun 

16  SUMDAT  A7TBB  TUMITT. 

65.1 

44.0 

54J> 

22 

58      5 

48      5 

84      1 

82      8 

9    26 

271 

29 

M 

Mz(7HA«i.MAH  Day. 

65.5 

44.8 

54.9 

26 

69      5 

41      5 

41      2 

26      9 

9    46 

272 

80 

Tu 

65.0 

4a8 

54.2 

24 

1      6 

89      5 

88      8 

87    10 

10      5 

278 

1 

W 

Boyal  Hortiooltnral  Society,  Committee  Meet- ,  68.4 
[ings,  Fangas  and  Grape  Show.  | 

447 

54.1 

21 

8      6     86      5 

12      4 

mom. 

10 

10    24 

274 

From  obeervationfl  taken  nett  London  daring  forty-thzee  yean,  the  average  dav  temperatore  of  the  week  is  65.1":  and  its  night  temperatnze 

1.68inoh.    -                               '                    •         ' 

1 

EVENING  MUSINGS  FOR  PLAIN  PEOPLE.— No.  7. 

TINES. 

»N  ihinMng  farther  on  this  subject  I  have 
need  to  recapitnlate  for  a  moment.  The 
object  is  not  to  teach  those  learned  in  Grape 
lore,  bat  to  aid  and  encourage  those  whose 
homes  lack  a  supply  of  the  princely  fruit, 
and  who  are  yet  in  possession  of  means 
which  might  be  turned  to  account,  and  use- 
ful Grapes  be  produced  in  a  comparatively 
easy  and  inexpensiye  manner.  Elaborate 
preparation  and  a  high  system  of  culture  are 
beside  the  pomt.  Plain,  simple,  and  natural  means  are 
alone  consiaered.  I  would  not  look  at  the  subject  as  a 
ga^ener*s  question — yet,  in  passing,  I  niay  note  a  few 
points  in  practice  and  observation  which  some  brother 
gardeners  may  possibly  read  and  ponder  over — ^but  rather 
as  an  everybody's  afEiair,  for  I  would  like  to  see  this  lus- 
cious, wholesome,  and  most  valuable  fnrit  crowing  and 
ripening  in  every  village  in  the  land,  and  within  the  easy 
reach  of  all.  I  would  especially  like  to  see  it  at  hand  to 
soothe,  comfort,  and  nourish  in  sickness,  as  well  as  to 
add  to  the  gratifications  of  those  in  health.  I  would  not 
desire  that  the  culture  of  i^e  Grape  be  limitod  to  tiiose  for 
mere  family  or  personal  pleasure,  or  even  with  a  charitable 
or  benevolent  object  solely,  but  would  like  ton  thousand 
amatour  growers  to  try  their  hand  with  the  view  of  dis- 
posing of  their  surplus  as  a  marketable  commodity,  and 
benefit  themselves  and  others  too.  Grow  cheap  and  sell 
cheap,  is  a  principle  I  would  like  to  see  in  universal  opera- 
tion. It  will  pay  as  well  as  growing  dear  and  selling  dear, 
and  be  of  infinitely  greater  benefit  to  the  general  commu- 
nity. I  would  not  "  go  in  "  for  ornamental  and  narrow 
span-roofed  structures,  subject  to  alternate  roasting  and 
starving — extremes  of  heat  and  cold — ^longing  for  doud  in 
the  day  and  crying  for  fuel  at  night ;  or  for  costly  borders 
of  which  the  soil  is  carted  for  miles,  and  paved  with 
Yorkshire  slabs ;  or  for  numerous  and  new  varieties,  re- 
markable for  glowing  characters  and  long  prices,  which, 
however,  may  be  well  merited  in  a  proper  place,  but  here 
not  adaptable.  I  would  raUier  advocate  simple  lean-to's 
of  glass,  supported  by  the  walls  of  dwellings,  or  by  other 
existent  walls  having  a  good  aspect  to  S.S.W.  or  S.E., 
and  would  not  be  fnghtened  by  due  E.  or  fall  W.,  if  any 
adjacent  shelter  could  break  the  force  of  sweeping  gales. 

I  would  prefer  a  rafter  or  roof  as  long  as  possible,  and 
to  this  confine  the  glass.  In  a  good-sized  place  vertical 
light  is  enough ;  and  ends  and  sides  wholly  or  in  great 
part  of  more  solid  material  economise  heat  and  con- 
tribute to  a  more  steady  and  equable  temperature,  and  in 
perfectly  dry  and  well- drained  localities,  if  the  ground 
noor  of  the  house  is  a  few  feet  below  the  general  level  of 
the  ground,  all  the  better.  Very  bright  and  lofty  struc- 
tures are  not  the  places  for  unskilled  amateurs,  as  in  such 
hands  the  probability  is  they  would  make  sad  work  with 
fuel  to  grow  red  spider.  In  view  of  high-class  culture  in 
the  hands  of  professionals  the  case  is  different,  and  even 
then  it  is  easy  to  err  in  the  matter  of  mere  height  of 
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structure,  without  giving  due  consideration  to  length  and 
breadth.  The  more  limited  is  the  superficial  area  to  be 
enclosed  the  lower  should  be  the  roof  consistent  with 
space  for  convenient  working.  The  producte  of  ground 
vmeries  prove  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  and  the 
excellent  Grapes  grown  in  mere  heated  brick  pits  with 
sunken  pathways  confirm  it.  But  especially,  in  address- 
ing amateurs  contemplating  a  little  vinery,  I  say.  Do  not 
hoist  your  glass  too  high  m  the  air,  ptuidcularly  if  the 
house  be  narrow,  with  sides  or  ends  of  ^ass.  Wiu  stone 
or  brick  walls  go  as  high  as  you  like,  and  cover  with  glass 
instead  of  slates  or  tiles ;  put  a  flooring  across  a  foot  or 
so  below  the  wall  plate,  and  you  may  have  useful  Grapes 
above  at  no  cost,  and  cows,  or  pigs,  or  implemento,  or 
what  not  below,  just  by  utilising  unoccupied  roof  space* 
I  have  seen  Grapes  thus  grown  in  a  village — or  rather 
they  grew  themselves,  as  the  bunches  were  never  thinned 
— and  people  ran  for  miles  after  them  at  Is.  6d.  jper  lb. 
This  was,  as  the  owner  said,  "  all  profit,"  as  he  did  not 
give  six  hours  a-year  in  the  way  of  attention;  the  sun 
did  all  the  heating,  and  a  few  vessels  of  guano  water  stood 
about  did  all  the  syringing — 1.6.,  top  moisture,  and  kept 
inseote  completely  at  bay,  while  Grapes  mrew  and  ripened 
in  wild  luxuriance  and  semi-neglect,  which  sick  and  sound 
bought  freely;  thus  proving  at  once  a  want  in  the  dis- 
trict and  an  easy  way  of  meeting  it.  With  a  little  rea- 
sonable care  in  dressing  and  thinning,  these  Grapes 
(Hamburghs)  would  have  been  really  excellent  fruit,  and 
as  good  as  some — and  I  speak  without  hesitation,  except 
so  much  as  assures  me  of  cool  and  correct  assertion — 
which  I  saw  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Show,  for  some 
there  were  really  grand  and  others  hardly  so. 

The  above  is  only  an  idea  thrown  out  as  it  were  pa- 
renthetically of  a  structure  which  may  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Pearson's  Apricot  sheds,  and  I  can  answer  for 
ite  being  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  Apricot  "  hit,"  equally 
easy,  and  common  sense.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  being  earned  out  in  Scotland, 
where  a  gentleman  grows  beef  and  Grapes  under  the 
same  roof,  and  the  best  of  both.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
plenty  of  places  where,  by  using  glass  instead  of  slates  as 
a  covering,  much  useful  fruit  of  different  kinds  might  be 
easily  and  profitably  grown. 

But  I  would  mainly  urge  the  erection  of  neat  useftil 
structures  on  sites  already  formed  by  blank  wings  of 
dwellings  or  unoccupied  walls.  With  a  good  wall,  or 
possibly  a  recess  between  two  walls,  the  job  is  half  done, 
and  the  rest  is  easy  and  inexpensive.  Glass  or  verandah- 
like covered  ways  to  the  entrance  of  dwellings  are  also 
capitally  adapted  for  producing  useful  Grapes  without 
any  fass  or  science  about  the  matter,  and  without  any 
artificial  heat  at  all.  These  glass  approaches  farther  add 
a  feature  of  ornament  and  comfort  to  a  residence,  and 
are  easy  to  make  bright  and  sweet  by  a  few  flowers. 
This  is  not  a  mere  crotchet,  but  a  fact  proved.  Only  a 
few  evenings  ago  I  happened  to  look  into  one  of  these 
very  places,  and  found  the  owner  in  an  easy  chair  with 
Grapes  hanging  over  his  head  and  a  bunch  on  the  table 
by  his  side,  with  a  bottle  of  vine  of  his  own  growth  and 
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brewing,  and  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  picture  of 
home  contentment  worthy  of  being  placed  on  canvas.  In  ten 
minutes  more  I  conld  have  walked  into  another  equally  prized 
as  a  pleasant  adjunct  to  the  home,  saying  nothing  about  the 
yalue  of  the  canopy  of  purple  clusters  hanging  from  the  roof. 
There  are  sites  innumerable  suitable  in  Boil  and  aspect  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  nice  table  or  wine  Qrapes  may  be 
produced  almost  wiUiout  cost,  excepting,  of  oonrse,  the  trifling 
outlay  of  neat  glass  coverings.  The  point  is  not  to  have  them 
too  narrow,  the  aim  should  be  to  have  aM  the  roof  space  pos- 
sible. The  interior  can  be  turned  to  aoooant  in  many  ways  as 
ornamental  by  the  introduction  of  plants  or  for  more  useful 
purposes.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  of  these  glass  rooms  or 
home  appendages,  which  is  primarily  used  as  a  promenade 
and  exercising  ground  for  the  juveniles  of  tiie  household*  and 
paterfamilias  is  fond  of  repeating  that  for  this  purpose  aJone, 
and  without  any  Grapes  at  all,  that  it  is  worth  every  penny  it 
cost. 

Grapes  thus  grown  without  eny  firs  heai  will  be  well  nmn- 
nerative  at  U,  a-lb.,  and  there  ie  no  Jaiaperabls  obsUele  in 
the  way  of  their  being  produced  eft  evem  iulf  that  paee  in 
•Imoet  every  village,  but  oertaiiily  in  mmj  Merkeft  in  ttie  Und. 
This  may  appear  at  first  sight  as  rather  a  held'  atatemeni,  but 
oonsider  for  a  miaakmi  what  a  faeeUlnr  Viae  will  do,  and  it 
will  not  be  found  far  off  the  mark  of  sober  troth.  It  would  be 
a  national  advantage  if  something  like  this  were  accomplished. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  aggregate  wage  and  money  surplua 
in  towns  which  must  be  spent  in  luznxy,  and  a  luxury  in 
healthy  fruit  is  infinitely  preferable  to  other  indolgenoes  which 
might  be  named.  A  fruit-supply  of  this  eheraeter  would  not 
interfere  with  the  superior  produce  of  sldllod  esltivaitofs,  whii^ 
will  alwajrs  oommand  a  superior  price  ie  salii^  the  demaads 
of  "  superior  people,"  who  would  no  move  ee*  Aeap  Grapes  than 
^xiak  cheep  wine;  and  who  can  blame  then r  JKoi^-J.  Wbiobt. 


CULTURE  OF  BEDDING  CAIiOEOLABIAB 
TO  AVOID  DIBEAflB. 

I  AX  rather  surprised  to  hear  complaints  of  the  Calceolaria 
disease  this  season,  considering  how  favourable  the  weather 
has  been  for  the  growth  of  that  moisture-loving  plant ;  I  there- 
fore send  you  a  few  notes,  the  result  of  my  own  expmenee 
and  observation.  The  bedding  Calceolaria  has  with  me  always 
been,  and  still  is,  a  favourite,  as  it  is,  I  think,  with  most  gar- 
deners, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  wooid  be  a  diifioidt  matter 
io  find  an  equally  effective  substitate. 

My  method  of  propagating  and  pteperiBg  the  pUate  lor 
planting-out  I  described  in  vol.  xxiii-i  page  437,  and.  now  that 
the  season  is  ^[^^aohing  I  would  advise  those  who  wish  to 
have  Calceolarias  next  summer  to  put  in  a  supply  of  cuttings 
in  October  in  a  cold  frame  at  the  baek  of  a  north  wall  or  hedge, 
and  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  give  all  a  good  watering 
and  put  the  lights  on,  which  will  be  Buffident  without  any 
other  protection  during  winter  to  secure  you  in  the  spring  a 
lot  of  beautiful  plants,  looking  the  pietue  of  health.  But 
aome  will  perhaps  say.  Why  advocate  euUivatuig  a  plant  which 
is  so  uncertain  and  so  liable  to  die-otf  by  disease,  Ac?  In 
answer  I  say  that  I  have  eultivated  the  Oaleeolaria  both  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  and  south  of  KnglaTid,  and  I  have 
never  yet  been  visited  with  what  I  would  eall  the  Calceolaria 
disease.  It  is  true  I  have  lost  a  few  plants  oooasioBally ;  this 
year  my  loss  has  been  about  eighteen  out  of  between  650  and 
600  bedded-out.  One  ribbon  border  contains  350  plants,  and 
X  have  not  lost  one  plant  out  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  consider  this 
any  great  achievement,  as  the  season  has  been  so  suitable  to 
the  growth  and  well-being  of  the  plants. 

It  is  when  we  have  to  contend  with  a  hot  dry  summer  that 
our  skill  is  tried,  and  the  results  riiow  whether  or  not  we  have 
been  making  any  provision  for  the  want  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture by  securing  the  conditions  neeessaiy  lor  the  health  of  the 
plants  at  the  roots,  which  I  deem  to  be  the  most  important 
point  of  alL  The  neglect  of  this,  and  planting  in  an  unfavour- 
able poor  soil  in  a  dry  season,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  produce 
what  is  termed  the  Calceolaria  disease.  In  a  poor,  light,  sandy 
soil  the  Calceolaria  will  only  prove  a  disappointment ;  have 
the  soil,  therefore,  removed  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  replace 
it  with  some  well-rotted  turf  enriched  with  manure,  and,  if  very 
heavy,  half  ought  to  be  removed  and  the  other  half  mixed  with 
a  compost  the  same  as  above.  If  the  plants  have  been  prepared 
as  I  recommended  in  the  article  previously  refened  to,  and 
are  lifted  carefully  with  baUs,  planted  firmly  in  the  ground, 


afterwards  well  watered,  and  during  the  summer  have  the 
blooms  picked  off  as  soon  as  these  show  signs  of  decay,  suc- 
cessful results  may  generally  be  relied  on.  The  ripening  of 
seed  exhausts  the  energies  of  the  plants  and  stops  their 
growth,  but  if  the  decaying  blooms  are  removed  the  plants 
will  commence  a  fresh  growth,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  will 
be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Bailton  in  a  former  number,  page  174,  attributes  his 
success  this  season  to  *' dipping  his  plants  in  a  solution  of 
Fowler*s  insecticide,  heat  100° ;"  but  I  hope  he  wUl  excuse  me 
if  I  say  that  I  have  very  little  faith  in  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  the  tops.  I  believe  the  secret  of  success  to  lie  entirely 
at  the  roots,  and  I  likewise  consider  the  past  season  has  been 
too  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  test  any  appli- 
cation properly  or  to  justify  speaking  decidedly  on  its  merits. — 
J.  Andsbson,  Hill  Qrove,  Kidderminster, 


FBUIT  TBEES  AT  MB.  THOMPSON'S,  ILFOBD. 

On  reading  Mr.  Abbey's  article  on  pyramid  and  bush  fruit 
trees  in  the  Journal  of  September  11th,  I  was  rather  surprised 
ai  the  result  of  his  experienoe  with  these  exceedingly  useful 
forms  of  fruit  trees  for  small  gardens.  I  say  small  gardens 
advisedly,  because  in  large  gardens  I  would  plant  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  both  Apple  and  Pear  trees  on  the  Crab  and 
Pear  stock  respectively. 

The  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  and  Apple  trees  at  Loxford  this 
year  have  borne  a  splendid  crop ;  dherries  and  Plums  could  be 
gatiiered  in  handfiOs,  and  Apples  especially  have  been  plenti- 
ful. Mow,  as  it  happens  we  had  Apples  of  the  same  variety 
both  on  the  Crab  and  Paradise  stocks,  and  Pears  on  the  Pear 
and  Quince  atoeks,  planted  at  the  same  time,  while  none  of  the 
itees  had  been  removed  for  six  years,  anyone  can  see  aft  a 
glance  the  different  effects  of  the  stock.  Cox*s  Orange  Pippin 
on  the  Crab  has  not  half  a  crop,  on  the  Paradise  the  trees  are 
bent  down  with  the  load  of  fruit.  On  the  Grab  the  trees  are 
more  inclined  to  grow  to  wood,  the  growths  are  stronger,  and 
the  leaves  t?rice  as  large  as  those  on  the  other  stock.  Then, 
again,  take  Louise  Bonne  or  Beurr6  Hardy  on  the  Quince  and 
compare  them  with  those  on  the  Pear  stock ;  they  do  not  look 
like  the  same  variety  of  fruit,  and  this  *' apart  from  root- 
pruning  or  biennial  or  triennial  lifting.*'  Then  let  us  notice 
the  Blenheim  Orange;  it  can  be  seen  at  Ilford  on  the  Paradise 
stook  on  trees  7  leei  hjgh  and  6  feet  across  actually  loaded 
with  frtdt.  I  also  went  op  to  Df ord  and  examined  the  orchard 
of  fine  young  trees  belanging  to  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Gieen.  Nearly  aU  the  trees  are  on  the  Quince 
and  Paradise,  and  for  young  trees  {they  have  only  been  {Wanted 
six  years,  many  of  them  only  three  and  four  years  ago),  the 
crop  of  fruit  they  are  bearing  is  extraordinary,  and  not  on  a 
few  trees  only ;  for  of  some  of  the  most  useful  sorts  Mr.  Green 
has  planted  from  three  hnadred  to  four  hundred  trees.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  trees  to  attend  to,  their  w^- 
trained  a]>pearanoe  reflects  great  credit  on  the  management  of 
Mr.  Green. 

Here  is  a  row  of  Bibeton  Pipphis,  fine  healthy  trses,  not  a 
spot  of  canker  on  the  wood  or  a  blemish  on  the  frnii ;  they 
are  eanying  a  good  crop.  My  eaq;»erience  with  this  variety  is, 
that  on  the  Cnb  stock  it  cankers  in  the  second  year  from 
planting;  on  the  Paradise,  planted  six  years  on  the  aame 
ground,  it  shows  no  signs  of  canker.  Next  to  the  Bibstons 
there  is  a  row  of  Bymer :  this  is  a  fine  kitchen  Apple.  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  or  Welnngton  as  it  is  always  called  in  the 
London  markets,  is  overloaded  with  fruit,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  rather  small.  Sturmer  Pippin  should  be  grafted 
on  the  Crab  stock ;  on  the  Paradise  the  fruit  is  very  smalL 
Pomona  is  remarkably  -fine,  tiie  trees  are  studded  with  fine 
handsome  fruit ;  this  is  free-bearing  on  any  stock.  Tower  of 
Qlamis  does  not  bear  so  freely,  this  being  the  first  year  the  trees 
have  had  anything  like  a  crop,  but  large  handsome  fruit  they 
are,  and  it  is  a  good  keeper.  In  contrast  to  it  here  is  the 
Dutch  Mignonne,  tiie  fruit  on  all  the  trees  clustering  together 
like  bees  swarmed  on  a  branch;  but  most  noticeable  is  the 
Blenheim  Orange.  There  are  many  trees  of  this  good  old  sort 
all  on  the  Paradise,  but  on  walking  down  the  rows,  here  and 
there  a  tree  is  seen  with  an  xmusually  large  crop,  and  on 
examining  'the  union  of  the  stock  with  the  sdon  it  is^lain 
that  there  have  been  two  sorts  of  Paradise  stock  used,  the 
union  being  the  same  on  all  the  trees  heavily  loaded  with  fruit, 
and  different  from  that  on  the  others.  Probably  Mr.  Thomas 
Bivers  is  the  only  one  who  can  throw  any  light  on  this  matter. 

Here  in  one  plaee  aie  four  hundred  trees  of  Looise  Bonne 
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Fear  6  feet  apart,  and  not  one  whieli  iB  not  bearing  a  good 
erop  of  remarkably  fine  fruit.  Beiirr6  Hardy  is  nothing  be- 
hind it,  the  fmii  elean,  and  ooneidering  the  erop  the  trees  are 
bearing,  of  good  size.  Next  cozaes  'Bearr6  Diel ;  a  portion  of 
these  trees  were  zemoyed  last  year,  and  those  that  have  not 
been  removed  are  carrying  the  largest  and  best  orop.  GansePs 
Bergamot,  doable-grafted,  is  bearing  freely,  and  twenty  trees  of 
I)oyenn6  dn  Comioe  are  bearing  a  large  erop  of  yery  fine  fmit. 
This  Tariety  can  be  highly  recommended.  ConseUler  de  ]» 
Gonr  is  not  at  all  a  free-bearing  sort  with  me.  With  Mr.  Green 
the  trees  are  prodnoing  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fine. 
I  have  also  seen  this  variety  very  good  with  Mr.  Barron  at 
Ghiswiok.  It  is  a  Pear  of  most  deHoious  flaTonr.  There  is  a 
row  of  about  fifty  trees  of  B^zi  Mai,  this  never  becomes  melt- 
ing ;  it  has  been  headed  baok  and  regrafted  with  such  sorts  as 
Bnnmore,  Z6phirin  Gr6goire,  Bergamotte  d^Esperen,  Marie 
Louise  d'TJcde,  &o.,  all  of  which  are  doing  very  well  on  it. 
The  last-named  sort  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince,  and  is  a  free 
bearer ;  the  fruit  is  covered  with  brown  russet,  and  is  of  very 
good  flavour.  Marie  Louise. will  not  thrive  on  the  Quince. 
Beurr6  d'Anjou  I  had  not  seen  before,  but  it  is  thought  highfy 
of  by  Mr.  Qreen ;  it  is  a  good-keeping  Pear,  of  large  size,  and 
the  flavour  is  ezeellent.  Burandeau  or  De  Tongres  on  the 
Quince  is  loaded  with  fine  large  fruit,  but  on  the  Pear  stock  it 
is  very  poor.  Souvenir  du  Congr6s  is  a  new  Pear,  but  one 
that  I  fancy  will  yet  be  grown  to  a  large  extent.  I  have  it 
double-worked,  and  so  it  is  here.  The  tree  has  a  fine  crop  of 
large  showy  fruit. 

Plums  have  been  fine,  but  owing  to  the  wet  weather  many 
have  cracked  and  are  spoUed.  All  had  been  gathered  except 
Autumn  Gompdte,  which  had  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  on  it. 
Mr.  Green  E^poke  highly  of  Guthrie's  Late  Gage.  It  is  now 
ripe  in  the  garden  at  Loxford  Hall,  and  I  can  freely  corroborate 
Mr.  Green's  good  opinion  of  it.  It  is  one  of  tiie  very  best 
Gages  for  a  pyramid. — J.  Douglas. 


THE  MADRESFIELD  COURT  VINE. 
I  TBiSD  two  experiments  last  year  to  prevent  the  berries  of 
this  splendid  Grape  from  splitting.  These  Vines  are  in  two 
large  tubs.  The  rods,  10  feet  in  length,  were  stout  and  well 
ripened.  At  the  end  of  one  I  imurehed  a  Black  Hamburgh,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  all  the  oval  berries  to  become 
perfectly  round  on  all  the  twelve  bunches,  two  berries  on 
one  bunch  alone  preserving  the  oblong  form.  The  Tine  on 
which  the  Museadiiae  was  inarched  has  ten  bunehes ;  very  few 
of  the  berries  have  split.  This  inarehing  was  only  half  way 
up  the  rod.  The  Blade  Hamburgh  and  Muscadine  are  still  in 
pots,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  eut  them  off 
from  the  Muscadines.  The  seed  of  the  round  Grape  I  shall 
preserve.  What  does  Mr.  Bivers  say  to  this  plan  of  changing 
oval  berries  into  round  ones?  The  experiment  ean  be  tried 
at  once  on  any  sorts  where  there  is  an  oval  and  a  round  Grape 
growing  near.  The  lateral  at  the  end  of  each  rod  should  be 
preserved,  and  when  the  wood  is  ripe  inarched.  It  would  be 
curious  to  watch  the  effects  of  inarching  different  sorts^ — 
Obsebveb. 

COPINGS  FOB  WALLS.— No.  1. 

I  SHOULD  think  that  after  years  of  experience  and  the  advice 
of  practical  men  there  are  not  now  two  opinions  existing  upon 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  garden  wall  with  a  suitable 
coping.  A  wall  exposed  as  it  is  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather  needs  a  coping  quite  as  much  as  a  house  requires  a 
roof,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  water  that  falls  on  the  top,  and 
to  protect  the  interior  from  the  action  of  firost.  A  coping  is 
in  this  sense  very  important,  but  when  it  also  affords  protec- 
tion to  the  trees  growing  on  the  face  of  the  wall  it  becomes  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

To  accomplish  either  object  a  coping  should  project  to  some 
extent  on  ewdi  side  of  the  wall,  but  as  to  how  far  this  projec- 
tion should  extend  I  believe  there  exists  some  difference  of 
opinion.  I  consider  that  if  a  permanent  coping,  such  as  I  am 
alluding  to,  has  a  projection  of  from  3  to  6  inches,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  wall,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  general  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  the  trees ;  but  in  the  spring,  when 
the  trees  are  breaking  into  growth,  and  their  bloom  buds  ex- 
pand, I  agree  with  the  common  custom  of  adding  a  temporary 
eoping  of  wood  a  foot  or  more  in  width,  to  remain  over  the 
trees  till  the  season  is  well  advanced  or  the  weather  has  be- 
coxae  somewhat  settled;  for,  as  is  weU  known,  the  Peach  tree 


is  a  tender  subject,  and  both  the  wood  and  foliage,  as^weU  as 
the  fruit,  are  liaUe  to  injury  from  the  changeable  weather 
that  generally  prevails  up  to  the  turn  of  the  days.  I  there- 
fore do  not  withdraw  my  coping-boards  till  that  time,  and  for 
the  above  reasons  I  suggest  that  others  should  try  the  same 
plan  instead  of  taking  them  down  when  a  orop  of  fruit  is  set. 
I  fancy  my  readets  will  say  that  if  the  Peach  tree  is  so  tender, 
why  not  put  the  coping-boards  over  them  in  winter  7  To  this 
I  would  say  that  1  think  no  harm  can  arise  from  it,  but  there 
IS  a  possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  an  advantage,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  perfbrm.  I  think,  however,  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  anyone  of  the  utility  of  a  projecting 
eoping  to  a  wall,  and  will  therefore  give  a  few  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  forms  of  coping  in  use  in  di^erent  parts  of 
the  country. 

Fig,  1  represents  a  wall  14  inches  wide,  with  a  coping 
18  inches  wide  and  6  inches  high  in  the 
centre,  reduced  to  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness at  the  edges.  It  has  a  projection  of 
only  2  inches  on  each  side,  which  I  think 
is  not  enough ;  S  inches  on  each  side  would 
be  more  effectual  in  shielding  the  trees 
from  wet.    If  the  wall  were  18  inches  wide  ^'  ^ 

instead  of  14  inches  I  would  extend  the  projection  even 
another  inch  on  each  side,  particularly  if  the  wall  were  10  or 
12  feet  high. 

Fi(f,  2  is  another  coping  of  a  similar 
shape  and  width,  but  is  only  4  inches  high 
in  the  centre^  having  the  same  projection 
on  each  side  as  in  Jig,  1,  but  the  thickness 
at  the  edges  is  not  more  than  three-quarters 
**•  *  of  an  inch.     This  coping  is  very  suitable 

for  a  wall  from  8  to  10  feet  high. 

Fig.  3  is  quite  a  different  form  of  coping,  being  made  or 
shaped  to  convey  the  most  of  the  water  to  one  side  of  the 
wall ;  it  18  a  very  useful  form  for  those  who 
have  a  fancy  for  it,  and  think  that  it  is 
likely  to  prove  effectual  or  more  advantage- 
ous than  the  preceding  ones ;  I  am,  however, 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  be  so. 
It  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  preceding  ^*  8* 

forms,  but  is  4  inches  thick  on  one  side,  reduced  to  3  inches 
on  the  other,  and  projects  from  the  wall  to  the  same  distance. 
Fig.  4  is  the  dish  form  of  coping,  being  shaped  so  as  to 
convey  the  water  along  the  centre  by  a  groove  1  inch  deep, 
and  about  1}  in  width.  The  thickness  of 
the  coping  at  the  outsides  is  4  inches,  re- 
duced to  3  or  a  little  less  in  the  centre 
without  the  groove.  The  water  running 
down  this  groove  nm&t,  of  course,  be  con- 
veyed to  the  ground  through  a  spout 
similar  to  that  from  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing, but  it  need  not  be  so  large.  I  like  this  form  of  copiug 
very  much,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  as  good  as,  if  not 
better,  than  the  rest,  because  it  would  do  away  with  most  of 
the  drip  from  each  side  of  the  wall. 

On  referriug  iofigs.  1  and  2  there  will  be  seen  a  little  groova 
under  the  part  that  projects  from  the  waU,  and  also  on  one 
side  of  fig,  3  ;  these  grooves  are  very  essential  to  all  projected 
copings,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  water  from  running 
down  the  wall. — TnoicikB  Bbcobi>. 


Pig.  4. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  YAM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Wb  have  been  doing  well  for  two  or  three  years  in  cultivat- 
ing and  acclimatising  the  Yam.  With  the  sad  prospect  of  the 
Potato  crop  this  is  doubly  interesting.  We  will  with  pleasure 
send  to  any  gentleman  or  gardener  who  may  send  his  address 
on  a  stamped  envelope  (as  long  as  the  supply  remains),  half  a 
dozen  bulbs.  They  are  only  peppercorn  and  pea  sIbo,  but  the 
plant  becomes  of  20  or  30  &et. — Tax  GAxnxNXB,  Egremont 
Lodge,  BrigkUm* 

[We  do  not  know  whieh  species  of  Diosoorea  it  is  that  has 
done  well  at  Brighton.  One  spedes  from  Japan  is  probably 
as  hardy  as  the  Potato,  and  two  natives  of  North  America 
certainly  are,  bat  whether  profitably  eultivable  remains  to  be 
proved. — ^Ens.} 

LAB<iiff  Ci7CiniBB&  LiAvss. — One  of  my  Cucumber  plants. 
Cox's  Volunteer,  has  leaves  on  it  20  inches  across,  and  a  fruit 
28  iuehes  long  and  7  inches  round,  which  has  not  yet  done 
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growing;  and  on  my  other  plants,  Bine  Gown,  many  of  the 
leaves  are  18  inehes  across.  All  who  have  seen  ihem  say  they 
never  saw  sneh  magnificent  plants. — Chas.  H.  Page,  Didwich 
House  t  Cardiff. 

a?ABLE  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE  AUTUMN   SHOW. 

The  Table  Decorations  were  of  a  novel  character,  inasmuch 
as  prizes  were  offered  for  a  combination  of  frnit  and  flowers, 
also  for  a  centrepiece  of  Grapes  with  foliage.  The  difficulty  of 
the  former  was  manifest  in  the  want  of  harmony  of  colonr  and 
form,  as  few  of  the  exhibitors  seemed  equal  to  the  task.  In 
both  classes  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Denmark  Hill,  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  fellow  competitors,  ^is  first-prize  in  the  open 
class  being  a  truly  artistic  work.  His  using  some  large  and 
heavy-coloured  flowers  for  his  centre  made  hla  fruit-surround- 
ings of  equal  value  as  regards  colour.  Nor  was  he  at  a  loss  for 
light  and  delicate  tints  and  blendings,  which  were  well  thought 
out,  and  Ms  colour  carefully  studied  and  carried  through ;  and 
yet  his  materials  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  stand  with  a  Melon,  a  beautiful  netted  one,  full  of  varied 
greys,  greens,  and  buffs.  This  he  very  skilfully  set<off  by 
placing  it  on  some  Vine  leaves  variegated  with  the  bright 
crimson  and  yellow  of  autumn's  decay,  and  so  placed  that  the 
tints  of  the  Melon  led  into  the  brighter  one  of  the  leaves, 
which  were,  as  it  were,  garnished  with  Maidenhair  Fern.  Then, 
again,  how  channing  was  his  dish  of  Pears  I  how  carelessly, 
and  yet  how  pictorially,  were  his  Grapes  laid  in  their  dish  1 
In  fact,  taken  altogether,  his  table  was  a  great  success.  He 
also  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  first  prize  in  the  amateurs* 
class  with  another  excellent  and  well-arranged  display,  the 
iruit  and  flowers  being  well  balanced. 

Mr.  Buster  made  a  very  fair  second  with  his  flowers  excel- 
lently arranged,  but  his  shortcoming  was  with  the  fruit.  In 
other  oases  the  fruit  totally  overpowered  the  floral  portion, 
and,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  *<  had  it  all  their  own  way."  In 
few  instances  was  the  fruit  used  as  a  decorative  feature,  and  in 
some  it  was  almost  hidden.  This,  of  course,  was  in  the  worst 
possible  taste,  and  one  of  the  exhibitors  went  so  far  as  to 
muddle  his  Grapes  in  such  peculiar  manner  as  more  to  represent 
ill-arranged  Damsons.  As  regards  the  centre  group  for  a  table, 
Mr.  Bones  was  a  good  first  simply  with  black  and  white  Grapes 
well  thrown  together  with  Vine  leaves  and  Ferns  on  a  two-tier 
glass.  Good  as  this  was,  it  might  have  been  far  better  if  a 
few  red  Grapes  had  been  introduced,  or  some  of  different 
colours  with  Vine  leaves  in  the  colour  of  autumn.  The  rest 
of  the  exhibits  in  this  class  went  all  the  wrong  way,  the  Grapes 
being  in  most  instances  partially,  and  in  some  cases  nearly, 
hidden  by  Ferns,  Coleus,  and  other  leaves,  and  in  one  a  tazza 
had  sonft  well-polUhed  Apples.  In  short,  there  was  but  little 
novelty  or  originality  and  a  sad  want  of  thought  and  taste, 
Mr.  Hudson  showing  more  knowledge  of  the  subtleness  of 
art  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Still,  the  Show  was 
particularly  useful  as  it  was  decidedly  instructive,  and  we  hope 
is  but  the  prelude  of  far  better  things,  as  it  is  dear  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  decorate  a  table  with  flowers  only,  and  quite 
another  to  dispose  fruit  amongst  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  useful  and  yet  ornamental,  and  so  to  unite  the  two  that  they 
may  form  one  harmonious  whole  of  the  highest  class  of  table 
decoration. — ^W. 

HAGUE'S  SEEDLING  POTATO. 
In  your  Journal  of  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  B.  Fenn,  of  Woodstock, 
states  of  the  Potato  called  Hague's  Seedling  (or  Hsgue's  Kid- 
ney, for  I  presume  they  are  the  same),  that  it  was  raised  by  a 
son  of  Major  Hague,  near  Leeds,  from  seeds  of  some  Potatoes 
which  he  received  from  Harewood,  and  the  said  gentleman 
appeals  to  five  brothers  as  to  the  fact.  One  cannot  reasonably 
doubt  such  a  statement ;  but,  as  Mr.  Fenn  goes  on  to  remark, 
with  respect  to  the  Lapstone  Kidney,  said  in  the  same  article 
to  have  been  first  named  by  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Headingly — **  there 
are  a  great  many  Lapstone  Kidneys  under  as  many  aliases ;" 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  may  there  not  be  more  than  one  va- 
riety of  Potato  under  the  same  name  of  Hague's  Seedling  ? 
At  all  events  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  following. 
Some  years  since  (I  cannot  state  how  many)  a  gentleman 
named  HodgeJdnson  resided  at  Bamby  Moor,  Notts,  on  the 
Great  Northern  road.  He  being  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  on  the 
Continent,  brought  home  with  him  from  France  a  Potato 
which  he  gave  to  his  gardener,  an  old  man  named  Hague,  to 


rabe  stock  for  him.  A  fine  second  early  Potato  was  the  re- 
sult, which  he  called  "  Hague's  Seedling,"  after  the  old  man 
who  had  the  care  of  it,  and  he  distributed  samples  of  it  among 
his  neighbours  and  friends.  In  this  way  I  obtained  a  sample 
of  it,  and  have  grown  it  ever  since,  and  now  have  the  pleasure 
to  send  you  the  produce  of  one  root,  just  taken  up,  that  you 
may  judge  of  its  quality  and  productiveness. — Octogenabius. 

[We  showed  your  specimens  to  one  who  is  well  conversant 
with  Potatoes,  and  he  says,  **  This  appears  to  be  simply  another 
variety  of  the  old  Lapstone,  which  reproduces  itself  from  seed 
very  readily."]  

PINE  APPLES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
I  iM  not  aware  of  any  Pine  Apples  being  under  cultivation  in 
Canterbury  at  the  present  day.  Our  supplies  of  this  fruit 
during  our  winter  come  from  Queensland,  arriving  first  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  with  other  tropical  fruits,  thence  here, 
after  being  knocked  about  very  much  at  the  above  places,  and 
by  the  time  they  reach  us  they  are  very  much  disfigured  and 
bruised,  which  does  not  improve  their  fiavour.  Another  thing 
I  observe  about  them — they  have  been  cut  when  the  pips  are 
only  half  their  size,  consequently  they  must  be  almost  in  a 
green  state  when  packed  to  travel.  What  little  colour  they 
do  acquire  is  during  the  voyage,  no  doubt.  This  may  account 
for  their  being  almost  tasteless,  and  having  very  little  juice. 
On  their  arrival  here,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  they  are  only  of 
third-rate  quality,  and  are  very  different  from  those  under 
cultivation  at  home,  with  large,  flat,  swelled  pips.  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  they  undergo  a  routine  of  cultivation  in 
Queensland  the  same  as  other  tropical  fruits.  They  usually 
arrive  here  with  Sydney  Oranges,  which  I  can  assure  you  are 
veiy  plentiful  every  winter,  and  sell  for  a  penny  each.  By  the 
cylindrical  form  of  the  fruit,  and  the  average  weight,  2^  lbs. 
(half  ripe),  small  spines,  little  crowns,  they  appear  to  be  the 
old  Queen  variety — ^minus  its  bright  yeUow,  juic^,  and  sweet 
flesh,  with  its  very  pleasant  acid — considered  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  of  Pine  Apples.  No  doubt  the  same  might  be 
the  case  in  Queensland,  if  the  people  there  would  only  allow 
them  to  arrive  at  maturity  before  removing  them  from  the 
parent  stools.— William  Swalb,  Avonside  Botanic  Garden^ 
Canterbury  f  N.Z. 

POT-TRUCK  FOR  REMOVING  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  LARGE  POTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flavour  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
grown  in  pots  is  much  improved  if  the  trees  are  carried  out 
into  the  open  air  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  fruit  is  ripe ; 
but  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  move  trees  in  18-inoh 
pots  with  branches  down 
to  the  bottom,  extend- 
ing 2  feet  on  each  side, 
without  either  injuring 
the  branches  or  shaking 
off  some  of  the  fruit. 
To  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty I  have  had  a 
machine  made,  of  which 
I  send  you  a  drawing. 
It  answers  the  purpose 
admirably. 

By  means  of  slots  in 
the  axle,  and  also  in  the 
upright  bearers  which 
carry  the  clips,  I  adjust 
the  latter  to  about  the 
proper  height  and  width 
of  pots  to  be  removed, 
and  when  these  are  pro- 
perly set,  pots  measur- 
ing from  11  to  18  inches 
can  be  removed  without 
altering  anything  except 
the  two  handles,  which 
lie  on  the  cross-bar  of 
the  truck.  When  I  wish 
to  remove  a  pot  I  adjust  these  handles,  so  that  the  points  of 
the  clips  are  a  little  wider  than  the  bottom  diameter  of  the 
pot ;  next  elevate  the  handles  of  the  truck,  and  slip  the  clips 
round  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  then,  by  depressing  the  handles 
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again,  the  elips  take  hold  of  the  pot  iindeT  the  rim  and  lift  it 
«lean  from  the  gronnd.  Yon  wUl  obeerve,  also,  that  when 
the  handles  of  the  trook  are  the  proper  height  for  wheeling, 
the  clips  point  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  throwing  the 
tree  into  a  slanting  position  to  enable  one  to  get  tail  trees 
through  doorways  of  an  ordinary  height. — J.  Gakbtt,  TJie 
Orange^  Bolton, 

[The  following  still  more  simple  oontrivanoe  was  described 
by  Mr.  Eadie  in  the  twenty-fifth  yolume  of  our  old  series : — 

It  consists  of  two  com- 
mon hand-spikes,  in  this 
case  about  6  feet  long, 
1}  inch  thick,  and  3^  inches 
wide,  with  a  slit  or  mortice 
in  the  centre  through  the 
side  to  receive  freely  the 
cross  or  tie-pieces;  and 
two,  what  I  will  call  the 
pieces,  being  boards  1  inch 
thick,  and  wide  enough  to 
be  strong,  with  one  end 
fastened  with  a  pin^or  bolt 
80  as  to  work  on  a  pivot  in 
the  mortice  of  the  hand- 
spoke  ;  the  other  end  made 
with  a  bevel  of  about  40*, 
or  enough  to  dose  the  tie- 
pieces  as  fast  as  the  hand- 
spikes are  dosed;  then  a 
Con  the  outside  of  the 
d-spike  put  through  a 
hole  in  the  tie-piece  fastens 
the  whole  together.  The 
end  of  the  mortice  is  made 
to  fit  the  bevd  of  the  tie- 
piece,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  pot  cannot  push  it 
back.  To  take  it  off  the 
pot,  you  draw  out  the  pin 
from  the  hole  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hai^d-spike,  and 
draw  the  tie-piece  out  of 
the  mortice.  The  pins  are 
fastened  to  the  hand-spike 
by  a  string  or  chain,  so 
that  they  cannot  get  lost. 
The  curve  or  circle  in  the 
tie-pieces  need  not  fit  the 
circle  of  the  pot  exactly, 
but  may  be  about  a  me- 
dium of  what  it  is  intended 
to  carry;  if  intended  to 
oany  from  10-inch  to  18-inch  pots,  the  curve  might  be  7  inches 
wide  or  14  inches  diameter.— Ens.] 


2To.  1  showi  th«  mAmwr  the  tle-piMM 
lie  in  the  mortice;  a  a  we  the  two  ties ; 
^  b  are  the  mortioM ;  e  c  «re  the  permft- 
MUBoi  pins ;  d  <i  are  the  pin  holes  to  hold 
it  toother;  e  «  we  the oloeing  sidee. 

No.  S  ia  a  side  rUw  of  the  haod-spike, 
ahowixig  the  sise  of  the  niortioe. 

"No.  8  is  a  erossiiew,  showing  the  meii- 
hot  of  eatehiaff  the  jNOt ;  //axe  the  two 
pins  holding  the  hand-spikea  together. 


EXHIBITION  FRAUDS. 

It  was  with  considerable  interest  that  I  read  in  your  issue 
of  July  3lBt  a  paragraph  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  on  exhibition  frauds ; 
and  now  that  the  subject  has  been  again  referred  to  in  a  letter 
1^  M.  Sisley,  I  am  desirous  of  adding  my  protest  against  a 
aystem,  the  working  of  which  I  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tanities  of  observing.  The  honeet  exhibitor  will,  I  think 
accept  the  exposure  made  by  Mr.  Paul  as  a  timely  one. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  plants  for  exhibition  has  in  places 
with  whicfh  I  am  acquainted  become  so  general,  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance.  An  evil  which 
I  have  noticed  in  connection  with  it  is  this:  when  persons 
who  themselves  practise  this  kind  of  fraud,  or  connive  at  it 
in  others,  are  placed  in  office,  false  awards  and  other  forms  of 
favouritism  have  not  unfrequently  been  the  result. 

With  M.  Sisley  I  believe  that  interest  in  trade  is  not  in  the 
amallest  degree  favoured  by  such  frauds,  but  more  than  this, 
they  who  practise  them  show  their  utter  disregard  of  prin- 
ciple.— S.  Walters,  Hilperton  Nurseriea^  Trowln^e, 


LoBELU  coMPACTA,  OR  Gbystal  Palace  Blub. — I  thluk  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  above-named  plant  for  bedding  can- 
not be  generally  known,  otherwise  we  should  not  see  so  many 
spedosa  seedlings  used.  These  have  very  much  deteriorated 
ol  late  years,  being  ndther  one  variety  nor  another,  but  only 


a  mixture  of  all  sorts,  and  the  habit  has  been  quite  unmanage- 
able ;  for,  to  keep  the  plant  within  bounds,*  frequent  trimming 
has  been  necessary,  and  this  involves  cutting  away  the  best 
blooming  part  of  the  plant.  L.  compacta,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  no  trimming,  but  will  form  a  dense  line  of  very  dark 
blue,  and  for  a  front  row  in  a  ribbon  border,  or  for  mixing 
along  with  other  contrasting  colours — such,  for  example,  as 
Golden  Pyrethrum,  in  carpet  bedding,  it  is  quite  unique.  All 
it  requires  is^  during  the  growing  season,  to  open  the  plants 
a  little  in  the  centre  and  gently  push  them  fiat  on  the  ground, 
which  will  induce  them  to  spread. — J.  Ahpebsok,  HiU  Qrovef 
Kiddermimter. 

THE  AUTUMN  EOSE  SHOW  AT  BBIE-COMTE- 
ROBEBT.— No.  2. 

To  take  up  the  subject  where  I  left  off  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal,  I  will  torn  next  to  some  of  the  other  interesting 
features  in  the  Show.  I  have  already  said  in  my  last  that  both 
the  large  tent  and  the  ffroonds  outside  were  laid  out  in  winding 
walks,  with  raised  beds  of  flowers  set  in  grass.  If  the  grass 
had  been  like  our  good  English  lawns  it  would  have  added  a 
great  charm  to  the  whole;  but  we  do  not  see  good  lawns  in 
France,  and  the  effect  was  produced  by  fine  seeds  sown  and 
coming  up  very  evenly,  but  the  grass  was  not  intended  to  be 
trodden  upon.  Among  the  beds  inside,  the  most  noticeable 
were— first,  a  bed  of  varieties  of  Begonias.  The  Begonia 
boUviensis,  of  which  there  was  also  a  large  bed  by  itself  outside, 
was  exoee^gly  well  done ;  and  besides  this,  inside  was  Sedeni, 
Ingramii,  ascotiensis,  a  fine,  tall,  red  variety,  and  another  fine 
variety  quite  new  to  me,  called  Emeroud;  this  had  a  large  red 
fiower  opening  wide,  showing  many  of  its  flowers  upright,  and 
one  I  measured  was  8  inches  across,  each  petal  very  broad. 
This  is  the  largest-flowered  Begonia  I  have  yet  seen,  and  if  as 
free-flowexing  as  it  seems  to  be,  a  yery  great  acquisition  to  any 
garden. 

There  were  several  very  fine  collections  of  ornamental  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  size  for  house  decoration.  Among  them  Bracsnas 
in  many  varieties,  tiie  old  terminalis  and  Gooperi  beinff  still 
among  the  best;  then  Cordylines,  Curculigo,  Aspidistra, 
Grotons,  &c.  The  Palms  were  shown  in  a  separate  group  bv 
themselves,  but  I  did  not  notice  any  which  are  not  pretty  weU 
known  in  England. 

There  were  several  groups  of  Pelargoniums,  both  double  and 
sinele  Zonals.  Though  not  being  an  admirer  of  double  Zonals, 
still  I  looked  carefulfy  through  tnem,  and  did  not  see  any  im- 
provement on  the  older  sorts  exhibited  there,  as  Marie  Lemoine, 
Marie  Bendatler,  &o.  There  were  two  good  pinks,  MerveiUe  de 
Lorraine  and  Imp^ratrioe  Eug6nie,  but  Mr.  Liaxton's  seedlings 
are  certainly  flner  in  quality  of  pips  to  any  I  saw  here.  One 
double  one  was  called  Mistress  Proloc,  which  was  evidently 
our  Mrs.  Pollock  under  an  altered  name  transferred  to  a  double. 
I  was  also  amused  among  the  single  ones  to  see  Buisson  Ar- 
dente,  or  Bnminff  Bush. 

Among  the  collections  of  single  Pelargoniums,  the  class  for 
which,  iHo.  18,  was  far  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  Pelar^ 
gonium  Zonale  inquinans,  not  less  than  twenty-five  varieties,  not 
more  than  two  plants  of  each  variety;  there  were  a  great  variety 
exhibited.  Among  those  I  had  not  seen  before  were  MdUe. 
Nillson,  a  pink  Nosegay,  good;  Beml  de  Lomdne.  dark  ZonaL 
fine  colour  but  small  truss;  Lansandgo,  like  Buoness  (Donald 
Beaton's  variety);  Madame  Bureau,  a  fresh  pink^  something 
like  Pearson's  new  variety,  Gontessa  Quarto;  Mexico,  a  cerise; 
Lady  Eulam  (nc),  fine  scarlet,  white  eye,  (?)  Lady  Gullnm; 
Anne  Pastry  (mc),  a  large-petalled  salmon  iTosegay  of  the  stamp 
of  Liszie,  and  one  or  two  others.  I  am  not,  however,  indined 
to  think  them  any  advance  on  existing  varieties  we  have  in 
England;  indeed,  Mr.  Pearson's  Hybrid  Nosegays  among  the 
Hybrid  Nosegavs,  and  Br.  Denny's,  Mr.  Gteorge^s,  Mr.  Paul's, 
and  Mr.  Laing's,  and  others  among  both  Zonals  and  Hybrid 
Nosegays,  have  made  such  rapid  strides  lately,  that  it  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  very  great  improve- 
ment now.  Among  old  friends  I  saw  well  shown  were  Jean 
Sisley  (which,  by  the  way,  has  been  exceedingly  good  with  me 
both  spring  and  autumn  this  year,  but  failed  veiy  much  during 
some  hot  weeks  in  July,  as  many  of  the  pure  Zonals  do,  from 
casting  its  petals),  Leonidas,  JeanYalgean,  Firefly,  Striking, 
Merrimac,  Le  Grand,  the  last  not  up  to  the  marJc,  Madame 
Hoste.  The  effect  of  the  masses  of  Pelargoniums  in  mixed 
colours  was  very  good,  but  some  of  the  beds  which  were  outside 
the  tent  were  much  dashed  with  a  heavy  rain,  which  came  on 
about  2.80,  .and  soon  found  its  way  inside  the  tents  as  well, 
making  all  the  walks  very  wet  and  puddly,  reminding  me  pain- 
fully of  the  Birmingham  Exhibition. 

Among  other  beds  outside  the  tent  were  some  fine  collections 
of  Gannas,  some  very  tall  in  flower,  others  dwarf er,  and  in  many 
shades  of  foliage.  The  beds  of  double  Zinnias,  especially  one, 
were  very  fine,  some  of  the  heads  very  ^riect.  This  is  a  flower 
which  evidently  requires  warmth  to  bnng  it  to  perfection,  and, 
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I  thinlfy  wonld  be  ^ell  worth  grooving  with  care  lor  STib<tropioAZ 
gardens  at  Battersea  Park  or  elsewhere,  as  the  yarieties  in 
colour  are  now  beoomiag  more  marked,  and  some  of  the  colours 
very  glowing. 

Among  the  cat  flowers,  which  if  my  friend,  "D.,  Deal"  htid 
been  with  me  there  wonld  have  been  a  detailed  report,  were 
long  lines  and  baHkd  of  Gladioli.  These  were  massed  rather 
like  the  beantiftil  bank  which  Mr.  Kelway  showed  at  Manchester, 
but  clustered  smch  neanr  together,  and  it  was  diifienlt  to 
examine  the  iflditf^al  snikes,  and  I  had  not  time  to  take  down 
the  nacmeE  of  Hbm  best^  There  wex«  also  XyahHaa  in  great  variety, 
a  good  selection  of  Asters,  some  Verbenas,  which  were  much 
injured  by  the  wet  weather;  some  good  S}>ike8  of  Phlox  de- 
cuBsata,  &Q.,  but  I  need  not  stop  to  particularise. 

Outside  in  a  sort  of  boundary  to  the  ornamental  garden  were 
fine  and  interesting  examples  of  trained  fruit  trees  as  cordons, 
I^amidals,  candelabra-shaped  wall  trees  trained  on  wires,  fan- 
shaped,  horizontal,  upright,  and  cordons ;  tall  standards  trained 
fan- shaped  and  horizontal,  for  covering  the  upper  spaoea  of 
walls  (and  of  these  there  were  some  remarkably  fine  specimens), 
double  cordons  for  espaliers,  &c. 

On  the  right  annexe  were  several  collections  of  horticulftnT;^ 
iAstmments,  especially  pruning  tools,  as  secateurs,  saws,  knives, 
&c.  Then  came  two  long  tables  covered  with  fine  fruit  shown  in 
large  collections:  for  instance,  the  first  collection  of  Pears  I 
looked  at  contained  fifty-one  vaorieties,  the  next  forty-seven,  and 
BO  on.  The  Apples  and  Pears  had  chiefiy  been  grown  on  cordons 
and  espaliers.  Among  the  sorts  I  noticed  especially  good  were, 
among  Pears,  I>oyenn6  Sterckmans,  Nouvean  Poiteau,  Colmar 
des  Invalides,  Beurr6  Hardy^ery  fine;  Fondante  des  Bois, 
Bon  Chr§tien,  Uniffue,  and  willtams's,  Beurrfi  Gris,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Beine  d'Mver,  Prince  Albert,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jean, 
liouise  Bonne  d'Avranohes,  'generally  known  with  us  aa  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey;  Bon  Chretien,  Napol4on,  Suzette  de  Bavay 
(our  Aston  Town),  Doyenn6  St.  Michael,  Belle  Auveigne,  St. 
Michel  Af change,  Triomphe  de  Louvain,  Alexandre  fambrfi. 
Autumn  Crassane,  very  fine ;  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  very  fine ; 
Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  Bachelrer,  &c. 

Among  Apples  were  Beinette  du  Canada,  and  aJso  a  beautiful 
striped  vlurietv  of  the  same  called  Beinette  du  Canada,  Panscb^e, 
Alfriston,  Belle  Dubois,  very  fine,  one  Apple  the  size  ef  an 
ordinary  Green-fleshed  Victory  of  Bath  Melon :  Beinette  de 
Versailles,  Beine  de  Beinette,  Bibston  Pippin,  tne  best  of  all, 
one  Apple  wonderfully  fine;  Cadean  de  General,  Baldwin, 
Alexander,  quite  a  picture  in  point  of  colourhig,  &c. 

There  were  some  good  Peaches  shown,  but  not  so  many  M  I 
expected ;  very  few  Nectarines  comparatively ;  a  great  number 
of  the  Grapes  of  the  country,  and  a  fine  collection  of  eighteen 
varieties  of  Grapes  shown  by  M.  Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron 
de  Bothschild,  at  Ferridres,  a  hothouse  collection,  backed-up 
by  five  or  six  very  good  Pines,  Mr.  Bergman  having  for  some 
tune  learnt  English  Grape  and  Pine  growing  at  Chatsworth. 

There  were  some  fine  collections  of  Plums  also  shown,  though 
in  no  great  variety,  the  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay  predominating. 

To  turn  to  the  vegetable  department,  1  need  not  enter  into 
detail  upon  the  ordinary  vegetable,  but  win  itaention  some 
peculiarities,  among  which  were  enormous  Gourds  (Potirons), 
one  weighiog  66  kilogrammes,  the  kilogramme  being  nearly 
2  lbs.,  another  63.  and  another  60.  Another  very  peculiar 
Gourd  was  the  Turban,  looking  like  a  large  yellow  loaf  quartered, 
striped  with  red,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  a  round  flat  one,  the 
four  quarters  at  the  top  bending  over  towards  the  centre  and 
bulging  out  at  the  side.  Then  there  were  larce  Black  Spanish 
Badishes,  about  the  size  of  a  medium  long  red  Mangel  Wurtzel. 
Very  fine  Aubergine,  or  fruit  of  the  Egg  Plant,  in  varieties. 
Snake  Cucumbers  more  than  6  feet  long,  and  twisting  abomt 
like  a  real  snake.  Potatoes  in  great  varieties,  one  exhibitor 
showing  120  varieties,  among  which  were  our  Yorkshire  Lap- 
stones,  and  a  dish  called  Lapstones,  wrong-named,  which  were 
really  American  Early  Bose ;  a  good  Kidney  called  La  Certiere, 
De  Bretonneau,  large,  roxmd,  looking  like  a  good  Potato,  and 
t>ne  .  very  curious  and  ugly-looking  Potato,  called  Crapeau 
Nouvelle,  or  the  New  Toad,  which  certainly  deserved  its  name. 
Many  of  our  known  varieties  of  English  Potatoes,  as  the  Mar- 
golin or  Ashleai,  Charo  Jaune,  or  Yellow  Shaw,  and  others 
were  shown  very  small,  and  in  many  were  traces  oi  disease. 
There  was  a  fine  assortment  of  Endive,  which  are  much  used 
for  salading,  and  also  Eschalots  and  different  varieties  of 
Onions,  but  I  need  not  enter  upon  any  detail  about  the  other 
BortB.— C.  P.  Pbaoh. 


KENT  LABOUBEBS  versus  NOBTHEBN  MINEES. 
Let  me  state  that  my  impression  of  Kent,  gathered  from  a 
ten-days  stay  in  one  of  its  most  beaatiftQ  loealitiefl,  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  Mr.  Witherspoon'0.  I  was  charmed  with  tiie 
oonnty,  its  people,  and  its  productions,  and  feel  sure,  if  Mr. 
Witherspoon  had  seen  what  I  saw  in  my  short  sojourn,  any 
remarks  he  may  have  made  would  have  smoothed  "  D.,  DeaVs," 


fur,  instead  of,  as  was  natorair  putting  his  baek  up.  On 
returning  to  the  eoal  pits  of  Durham  I  really  had  some  com- 
passion  and  feeling  for  the  Israelites  when  they  remembered 
the  Onions,  Leeks,  Cuoombers,  <&o.,  which  they  had  had  in 
Egypt ;  Kent  was  my  Egypt.  I  need  say  nothing  respecting 
the  north  country  and  the  Kent  labourer,  but  the  latter^ 
though  be  has  less  wages  and  less  beef,  has  other  gifts  more 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  his  county. 


.N. 


"  Tm,  hi  ibe  poor  man's  gardoi  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  or  flowers- 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of 
And  joy  for  many  hoturs." 


WASHINaTON  AS  A  CULTIVATOB  OF  THE  SOIL. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society 
(Virginia)  Mr.  Hope  detailed  the  fdlowing  particulars  relative 
to  General  Washington : — It  is  my  intention  to  take  you  to 
the  estate  of  the  Fathef  of  his  Country,  and  to  show  you 
Gtoorge  Washington  as  a  Virginia  farmer  of  the  last  century. 
I  begiA  first  witii  Mount  Vernon,  where,  indeed,  I  shall  linger 
foff  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  have  allowed  myself  in 
iUofltratijag  his  system  of  agriculture.  This  estate  consisted 
of  the  MiMMien  House  fann,  on  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
hift  FOBidence  stood.  Then,  attached  to  it  were  the  following : — 
Union  Faim,  Muddy  Hole,  Dogne  Bun  and  Biver.  These 
estate*,  at  the  time  of  hie  death,  eontained  an  aggregate  of 
8027  Mre»,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  will,  and  a 
water  front  of  over  ten  miles  in  extent.  He  owned  lands  in 
Fayette  and  Washmgton  counties  equal  to  4644  acres ;  on  the 
Ohio  and  Great  Kanawha,  82,373  aoores,  which  land,  in  his  own 
laagnage,  was  "  Ube  cream  of  the  country,"  and  here  he  had 
a  river  front  of  fifty-eight  miles.  In  addition,  he  had  a  tract 
of  1200  acres  on  Four  Mile  Bun,  then  the  Bound  Bottom 
opposite  Pipe  Creek,  fifteen  miles  below  Wheeling,  containing 
567  aeres,  with  two  miles  and  a  half  of  river  front,  and 
284  aeres  at  Great  Meadows  on  Braddock's  Boad,  a  line  which 
will  for  ever  rennin  associated  with  the  courage  and  sagacity 
of  Col.  Washington  when  on  the  staff  of  that  gallant  but 
nnf<»tanafce  commMider.  In  addition,  he  acquired  by  big 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Cnstis  control  of  15,000  acres  of  land  and 
three  hundred  slaves,  for  which  information  I  am  indebted  to 
the  President  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society ;  I  need  not 
say  I  mean  Major-General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  who  now  resides  at 
the  White  House,  where  hia  ancestress  was  married  to  Wash- 
ingtott.  In  addition,  he  owned  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  iia 
Gloucester,  and  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  which  he  person- 
ally surveyed,  and  out  of  this  examination  and  his  report 
thereon  grew  the  company  which  is  now  in  existence  in  the 
city  of  Noiiolk.  Finally,  he  owned  lots  in  Williamsburg^ 
Biohittond,  Manchester,  Fredericksburg,  and  Alexandria.  Ton 
will  observe  that  I  have  been  only  able  in  part  to  give  you  the 
extent  of  his  possessions,  but  we  see  that  he  owned  or 
managed  as  a  fiduciary  during  the  most  vigorous  years  of  hie 
life,  an  aggregate  of  61,244  acres,  and  that  his  riparian  owner- 
ship amounted  to  seventy  miles  vad.  a  half. 

Having  given  you  this  general  and  imperfect  view  of  his 
possessions,  a  very  great  part  of  which  were  its  primeval 
forest,  to  which  on  a  more  formal  occasion  I  might  have 
ventured  to  give  some  colouring,  I  return  to  the  Mount  Vemou 
estate  as  it  was  in  1762.  At  that  time  it  contained  3260  aoree 
under  cultivation,  and  was  worked  by  the  following  force  of 
hands: — 

Hen.      BoTi.  Women.    Girls. 

Mansion  Honse  fann IS    . .      6    . .    —    . .      4 

HnddyHoIefsm « 8    ..    •—    «.      9    ..    — 

Fenryfsm ««...« 7    ..      4    ..    18    ..    — 


Biver  f snn , 

Dogne  Bon  farm 


8    ..    — 


18  10  18  35 

TotidfoiM,lS8. 

The  above  is  taken  from  his  manager's  wport  for  April  14th » 
1793. 

Going  a  step  further  I  find  in  h  letter  to  Arthur  Tonng,  of 
England,  dated  Philadelphia,  Deeember  1201,  1798,  that  the^ 
General  described  his  estate  as  foUows^  and  Mr.  Irving,  in  hie 
charming  life,  has  copied  in  full 'the  paragraph  from  which  I 
quote  a  part : — *'  No  estate,"  says  the  General,  '*  ih  tJnitecl 
America  is  more  pleasantly  situated  than  this.  It  lies  in  a 
high,  diy,  healthful  coimtiy,  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world.  A  husbandman's 
wish  would  not  lay  the  farms  more  level  than  they  are.    The 
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riyer,  wliioh  encompasses  the  land  the  distance  above  men- 
tioned (ten  miles),  is  well  supplied  with  yarioos  kinds  of  fish 
At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  snoh  as  shad,  herrings,  bass,  oarp, 
perch,  sturgeons,  <feo.,  and  several  valuable  fisheries  appertain 
io  the  estate— the  whole  shore,  in  short,  is  one  entire  fishery." 
The  separate  farms  were  divided  into  fields,  numbered  from 
one  to  seven,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  tiie  wise 
system  of  rotation  in  crops  to  which  he  so  rigidly  adhwed. 
having  arrived  at  some  conception  of  the  topographical  and 
other  advantages  possessed  by  the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  it 
oannot  fail  to  interest  this  assembly  to  know  how  it  was 
stocked  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  In  the  letter  already 
<quoted  he  says  on  the  four  farms  there  are  forty-five  draught 
horses,  twelve  mules,  317  cattle,  oxen  included,  6Si  she^,  and 
'*  many  hogs ;"  *<  but,"  says  he,  "  as  these  run  pretty  much  in 
the  woodland,  which  is  under  fence,  their  numbw  is  unoertain." 
Such  was  the  estate.  Of  its  illustrious  owner  I  shall  presently 
speak,  but  only  in  his  character  of  Ginoinnatus  at  the  plough, 
an  instrument,  l>y  the  way,  which  he  was  known  to  fashion  on 
one  occasion  with  his  own  hands  in  order  to  instruct  his 
smith. 

But  before  going  further,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  indulge 
in  a  brief  episode.  I  think  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  you,  as 
jou  are  all  absorbed  in  a  study  of  the  great  question  of  labour 
and  immigration.  At  that  date  (1793)  a  movement  looking 
to  the  introduction  of  Bnglish-speaking  settlers  in  Virginia 
was  on  foot  in  Great  Britain,  and  Washington's  correspondent, 
to  whom  the  General  wrote  the  letter  I  have  just  quoted,  ad- 
dressed him  on  this  subject.  In  the  reply  to  his  foreign  cor- 
respondent the  General  says:— ^' Few  ships  of  late  have 
arrived  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  without  a 
Aumber  of  emigrants,  and  some  of  them,  by  report,  very  full- 
handed  farmers."  But,  at  that  time,  eligible  lands  in  the 
settled  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  oom- 
jnanded  prices  ranging  from  920  to  $40  per  acre,  which  I  gather 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir  John  Sinclair.  This  price,  I  fancy 
was  more  than  the  yeomen  oared  to  pay  in  any  number,  while 
the  labourers  were  driven  off  by  a  consideration  suggested 
iwhen  the  General  remarked,  with  far-reaching  sagacity :— "  It 
<deserves  consideration  if  the  mixing  of  whites  and  blacks  is 
advisable."  And  here  by  way  of  illustrating  the  price  of  land 
VI  Virginia  in  '94, 1  pause  a  moment  to  light  up  my  dry  details 
and  badly  adjusted  quotations  with  a  little  gleam  of  romantic 
history.  "Within  full  view  of  Mount  Vernon,"  writes  the 
Oeneral,  "  separated  therefrom  by  water  only,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  seata  on  the  river  for  sale,  but  of  greater  mag- 
jiitude  than  you  seem  to  have  contemplated.  It  is  called 
Belvoir,  and  belonged  to  George  W.  Fairfax,  who,  were  he  now 
living,  would  be  Baron  of  Cameron,  as  his  younger  brother 
now  is,  though  he  does  not  take  upon  himself  the  title."  Thus 
Tou  see,  gentlemen,  that  a  kinsman  of  the  gallant  guardsman, 
the  Lord  of  Greenway  Court,  who  ended  his  eventful  life  in 
Virginia,  abandoned  his  rank,  and  renounced  a  title  among 
the  most  honourable  of  the  British  Empire.  The  prose  of  this 
story  is  found  in  the  fact  that  tbis  estate  was  then  in  the 
market  at  #33.33  per  acre,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  flOO  of  our 
onrrency. 

For  his  daily  life  and  habits  at  Mount  Vernon  I  must  xefer 
JOU  to  the  pages  of  Irving,  where  all  the  life  and  movement  and 
oolouring  which  I  exclude  from  this  paper  will  be  found  com- 
hined  in  a  vivid  picture.  I  only  remark  that  like  a  good  farmer 
be  rose  at  dawn,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  grandees  in  the 
oolony  or  infant  Bepublic  who  personally  looked  after  his  own 
affairs.  He  was  fond  of  field  sports,  and  kept  a  pack  of  hounds, 
which  he  followed  with  hearty  enjoyment ;  but  this  exhilirating 
0poTi  was  always  made  a  matter  of  incidental  amusement  and 
not  a  pursuit,  as  was  unfortunately  but  too  common  with  the 
igentry  of  that  period. 

I  have  shown  you  the  magnitude  of  the  estate  on  which  he 
lived,  and  I  now,  by  your  permiBsion,  will  show  you  how  he 
systematically  increased  its  area  and  productiveness.  This  he 
4id  by  reclaiming  heads  of  creeks  and  inlets  just  as  we  may  do 
here.  In  his  directions  for  managing  Union  farm,  he  says : 
^*  Although  I  may  find  myself  mistaken,  I  am  inclined  to  put 
the  other  prong  of  this  swamp  into  meadow,  and  have  directed 
the  mode  to  be  pursued  to  accomplish  it.  Next  to  this  let  as 
much  of  the  inlet  in  [field]  No.  2,  as  can  be  laid  dry  for  the 
purpose  be  put  in  com,  and  when  this  is  effected,  planted  in 
^ass.  As  the  field  comes  round  all  the  inlets  may  be  prepared 
for  grass  if  circumstances  will  permit.  The  inlets  at  the  ferry 
might  be  brought  into  excellent  meadows  at  very  little  expense ; 
hat  to  dwell  pn  the  advantages  of  these  would  be  a  mere  waste 


of  time."  So  also  in  speaking  of  the  Biver  farm  he  said :  *'  And 
as  the  fields  come  into  cultivation,  or  as  the  labour  can  be 
spared  from  othw  work,  the  heads  of  all  the  inlets  in  them 
mast  be  reclaimed  and  laid  to  grass,  whether  they  be  large  or 
small."  This  gives  you  some  idea  of  his  judicious  system.  But 
on  this  point  let  the  great  farmer  speak  in  his  own  language : 
"A  system,"  he  says,  "a  system  closely  pursued,  although 
it  may  not  in  all  its  parts  be  the  best  that  could  be  devised, 
is  attended  with  innumerable  advantages.  The  eonductor  of 
the  business  in  this  case  can  never  be  in  any  dilemma."  Again 
he  writes :  **  Nothing  can  so  effeotually  obviate  the  evil  of  mis- 
directed labour,  or  lost  time,  as  an  established  system  made 
known  to  all  who  are  actors  in  it." 

Jn  ordering  the  construction  of  a  bam  at  Bogus  Bun,  a  bam 
said  to  have  been  the  best  in  America,  he  issued  this  order : 
**  Make  the  bricks  at  the  place  and  in  the  manner  directed,  and 
let  thwe  be  no  salmon  bricks  in  that  building."  Thus  you  see 
from  great  questions  of  statesmanship  and  the  growth  of  the 
largest  tobacco  crops — crops  grown  on  the  York  and  on  the 
Shenandoah,  and  the  Potomac — down  to  the  smallest  matter, 
he  was  full  of  careful  thought.  On  this  subject  General  Wash- 
ington says  in  his  directions  to  his  nephew,  George  A.  Wash- 
ington, in  1787 :  *'  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  a  certain 
part  of  the  force  of  each  plantation  could  be  appropriated  in 
the  summer,  or  early  part  of  autumn,  to  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  mud  to  be  ameliorated  by  tiie  frosts  of  winter  for  the  spring 
crops  which  are  to  follow." 

But  with  all  this  minute  care,  judicious  economy,  and  accu- 
rate utilitarianism,  Washington  had  tax  eye  to  the  beautiful, 
as  is  shown  by  his  love  of  trees  and  flowering  Fhrubs,  for  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  had  a  botanical 
garden  of  his  own,  to  which  he  was  greatly  devoted.  In 
evidence  of  his  fondness  for  trees  we  find  him  writing  an  order 
to  one  of  his  managers  to  save  him  aU  the  honey  locusts  possi- 
ble, and  in  the  fall  to  plant  them  on  the  ditches,  where  they 
are  to  remain,  says  he,  about  6  inches  apart,  one  seed  from 
another.  Again  in  directing  certain  work,  he  says :  '*  The 
Cedars  are  not  to  be  cut  down,  but  only  trimmed,  and  other 
trees  left  here  and  there  for  shade." 

Again  he  writes :  <'  In  clearing  the  whole  of  this  ground  let 
all  the  Ivy  and  fiowering  shmbs  remain  on  it  over  and  above 
the  clumps  and  other  single  trees  where  they  may  be  thought 
requisite  for  ornament."  I  might  go  on  thus,  gentlemen,  at 
great  length  in  my  quotations ;  but  in  reproducing  the  words  of 
Washington  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  them  on  this  or  any 
other  subject. — {Prairie  Farmer.) 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  following  satire  in  the  American  Agricvlttjurist  is  well- 
deserved  : — '*  We  are  not,  after  all,  up  to  our  English  brethren 
in  devising  names  for  horticultural  fixtures  and  appliances. 
Does  frost  injure  your  Peach  trees  ?  Then  grow  them  under 
the  *  Portable  Fruit-tree  CrytUobo^thus.*  If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient protection,  cover  the  glass  with  *  Frigi-domo,*  and  in- 
crease the  temperature  inside  by  means  of  a  *  Oalorigen.' 
Should  the  trees  grow  out  of  bounds,  you  can  shorten  them 
with  an  *  Averruncator; '  and  should  scale,  mealy  bug,  and  the 
like  molest,  you  have  only  to  apjdy  some  *  Phytosmegma.'  " 

Wb  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  deaih  of  M.  Baril- 

let-Beschamps,  the  eminent  French  landscape  gardener,  who, 
under  M.  Alphande,  conducted  the  garden  embellishments  of 
modern  Paris.  The  event  took  place  at  Vichy  on  the  12th 
inst.,  and  was  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart,  from  which  he 
had  been  long  suffering. 


FLOWEBS  FOE  OUB  BOEDEES.— No.  17. 

BOLLTA  LIMEABIB  (IiDrBAa-xdii.Tap  SoUiVa). 
Thh  Sollyas  are  by  no  means  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  flora  of  the  Australian  continent;  bat  they  are  neat  in 
their  habit,  and  of  easy  management.  They  are  all  of  scan- 
dent  growth,  but  do  not  genendly  exceed  5  or  6  feet,  and  may 
easily,  if  thought  desirable,  be  kept  down  to  2  or  3  feet  by 
stopping.  Their  evergreen  character  gives  them  an  additioniJ 
value,  and  their  lively  blue  flowers  are  so  freely  produced  from 
the  end  of  May  up  to  a  late  period,  that  one  is  surprised  they 
are  not  more  generally  seen  by  the  side  of  the  Fuchsia  and 
Geranium.  The  oldest  and  best  known  species  is  the  S.  hetero- 
phyUa,  with  leaves  considerably  broader  than  those  of  linearis, 
but  with  smaller  and  paler  flowers.  The  only  other  species  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  in  addition  to  the  three  first  named. 
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IB  the  S.  Dnunmondii,  with  very  small  learee  and  flowers, 
much  inferior  in  interest  to  those  of  the  other  speeies. 

The  SoUyas  are  asnally  treated  as  greonhoose  plants,  where 
they  thrive  with  but  little  attention,  and  upon  the  window 
they  will  flourish  quite  as  well  as  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
axe,  however,  so  nearly  hardy ,» that  wherever  a  south  wall  can 
be  afforded  them  they  will  grow  to  much  greater  height  than 
in  pots,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers.  In  the  south  of 
England,  and  also  in  Ireland,  the  S.  heterophylla  has  been 
known  to  live  for  several  years  with  very  Uttle  protection. 
They  would  not,  however,  resist  severe  frost  unless  well  matted 
up ;  and  even  in  mild  winters  we  would  advise  the  same  pre- 
caution. When  the  pltmts  are  left  out-doors,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  strike  a  cutting  in  early  autumn,  and  preserve  from  frost. 
As  they  are  of  rapid  growth,  the  loss  of  a  specimen  can  be 
easily  replaced.  The  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam ;  some  cultivators  dispense  with  the  peat. 


SoUja  UncariF. 

When  grown  as  window  plants  they  require  a  rather  large 
pot,  and  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer.  The  plants 
generally  throw  up  shoots  from  their  base,  the  first  three  or 
four  joints  of  which,  if  taken  off  when  a  little  ripened,  will 
readily  root  under  a  small  bell-glass  or  tumbler,  and  produce 
flowers  the  following  season.  Seeds  are  produced  freely  by  all 
the  species,  and  they  may  therefore  be  readily  increased  by 
this  means. 

The  long  seed-pods,  a  group  of  which  is  represented  in  our 
plate,  are  remarkable  for  hanging  upon  the  plant  at  least  a 
year  before  they  are  ripe,  so  that  the  fruit  of  the  previous  year 
is  generally  seen  in  ^company  with  the  flowers  of  the  current 
season.  The  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a  resinous  pulp,  as  in 
most  other  plants  of  the  order  Pittosporacete,  of  which  the 
Pittosporums  are  the  type,  and  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  of  that  genus  is  derived—from  pitto,  resin,  and  sporum, 
a  seed. — {W.  Thompson's  English  Flower  Qarden,  Revised  by 
the  Author,)  

OEIGIN  OF  EUBUS   ID^US,  THE  GARDEN 
RASPBERRY. 

OuB  cultivated  Raspberry  is  an  importation  from  Europe. 
Our  native  Red  Raspberry  (R.  strigosus),  however,  is  so  near 
it  that  the  specific  distinctness  has  been  in  doubt ;  and  spNBci- 
mens  from  British  America  and  the  Bocky  Mountains  certainly 
occur  which  a  botanist  must  needs  refer  to  B.  Idasus  itself.  In 
his  studies  of  the  European  Bnbi,  Professor  Areschoug  (in 
•*  Botaniska  Notiser,"  1872,  and  in  a  translation  by  himself  in 


Trimen*s  *<  Journal  of  Botany,"  April,  1873),  makes  prominent 
and  important  the  fact  that  B.  Idaaus  has  no  near  relative ;  or, 
in  other  words,  is  the  sole  Baspberry  in  Europe ;  but  in  mode 
of  growth,  in  the  bark,  <fec.,  as  well  as  in  the  fruit,  accords  with 
American  species ;  with  one  of  them  so  closely  that  all  who 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  species  have  a  history  must 
needs  infer  a  community  of  origin.  Areschoug  concludes 
accordingly,  that  **  this  species  did  not  originally  have  its  home 
in  Europe,  but  its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  east  of  Asia — 
viz.,  Japan  and  the  adjacent  countries,  or  perhaps  in  North 
America."  It  is  one  of  the  members  of  that  old  boreal  flora, 
as  we  suppose,  now  mainly  East  Asiatic  and  North  American, 
which  has  found  its  way  to,  or  held  its  place  in,  the  north  of 
Europe,  somewhat  exceptionally.  Both  B.  strigosus  and 
B.  IdaBUS  inhabit  Japan  and  Mandchuria,  and  Maximowicz 
regards  them  as  forms  of  a  common  species.  Professor  Ares- 
choug adopts  the  now  familiar  idea  **that  the  Asiatic  and 
North  American  floras  have  reciprocally  mixed  with  each 
other  bv  passing  Behring*s  Straits  and  tiie  islands  which  in 
its  neighbourhood  form  a  bridge  between  the  two  continents,*' 
which  is  a  partial  explanation  of  a  problem  that  has  to  bo 
treated  far  more  generally,  now  that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  flora  formerly  filled  tiie  Arctic  Zone. — (Db.  A.  Gbjlx, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.) 
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No.  2. 

The  house  stands  on  a  terraced  eminence.  The  view  from 
the  terrace  is  beautiful,  grand,  and  extensive ;  looking  over 
a  lawn  sloping  before  it  down  to  the  woods  which  crown  the 
bold  diffs  of  limestone,  and  across  the  Menai  Strait  to  the 
wooded  shore  beyond,  flanked  by  the  mountain  range  of  which 
Snowdon  forms  a  portion.  A  vista  has  been  cut  through  the 
woods  to  the  left,  so  that  the  pillar  crowned  with  the  statue 
of  the  Waterloo  Marquis  of  Anglesey  may  be  seen  in  the  far 
distance.  It  is  about  midway  between  the  mansion  and  the 
Menai  Bridge.  It  is  a  column  100  feet  high,  with  a  railed 
gallery  around  its  summit,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  of 
panoramic  views,  for  tiie  rock  on  which  it  is  erected  is  260  feet 
above  the  sea  leveL  The  name  of  that  rocky  eminence,  Cras 
y  Dinas  (the  Hill  Fortress),  is  appropriate  to  the  military  hero 
whose  memorial  it  bears.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Noble.  The  lawn  sloping  from  the  terrace  before 
the  mansion-front  is  tastefully  decorated  with  flower  beds,  the 
arrangement,  planting,  and  culture  of  which  testify  to  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Wright.  Our  engraving  furnishes  a  perspective 
view  of  the  beds.  It  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Ambrose^ 
of  Beaumaris. 

Mr.  Wright  most  obligingly  furnished  us  with  a  ground  plan 
of  the  flower  beds,  but  Uiey  are  too  numerous  and  too  intricate 
for  us  to  have  engraved.  Nor  would  an  engraving  give  even  a 
slight  idea  of  the  intense  richness  and  beauty  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  stove  represented  in  our  engraving  is  small — 26  feet  by 
18  feet,  but  in  it  Mr.  Wright  has  contrived  to  cultivate  Hm 
largest  variety  of  plants  we  ever  noticed  in  so  confined  a  space. 
The  plants  are  hterally  crowded,  yet  not  one  is  unheiJthy. 
There  are  two  tanks  4  feet  4  inches,  planted  with  Water  Lilies» 
Ao ;  bed  between,  Palm  in  the  middle,  filled  up  with  Lyco- 
podiums,  variegated  Begonias,  Sanchezia  nobilis,  Dracsmtm, 
Ferns,  Ae,  Climbers  in  Stove : — Allamanda  Schottii,  Pergu- 
laria  odoratissima,  Ipomasa  Learii,  Stephanotis  floribund)s» 
Passiflora  princeps,  Bougainvilliea  glabra,  Stigmaphyllon  aris- 
tatnm ,  Lagerstroemia  indica.  On  Pillars : — ^Begonia  fuchsioides^ 
Coleus  Her  Majesty,  &o.  And  in  the  greenhouse,  also  of 
diminutive  size,  are  Jasminums,  Mar6chal  Niel  Bose,  Tacsonia 
Yan-Yolxemi,  Heliotrope,  Eennedya  Comptoniana,  and  Ca- 
mellias. On  the  back  wall— Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Coleus^ 
Ferns,  Begonias,  Celosias,  Balsams,  &o. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  flower  garden  we  .must  not 
omit ;  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  styles  of  bedding,  and  deserves 
not  to  be  obliterated,  having  the  beds  enclosed  by  flat  very 
broad  edgings  of  Box  instead  of  grass. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  mansion  is  the  head 
gardener's  house,  and  it  not  only  is  such  a  residence  as  is 
fitting  for  the  man  who  is  the  best  educated  man  attached  to 
an  aristocratic  establishment,  but  deserves  a  special  notice  for 
its  own  merits.    It  is  a  fine  old  house,  with  walls  so  thick  that 
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each  window  is  in  a  reoess  2  feet  deep.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  Moms  Gmffyd,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentatiye  in  Parliament  of  Beaamaris  during  Edward  YL's 
reign,  and  who  then  liyed  at  Plas  Newydd. 

At  some  distance  from  the  gardener's  house  is  the  kitchen 
garden  and  orchard,  the  former  occnpying  two  and  a  half,  and 
the  latter  two  aores,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  10-feet  wall. 
One  observation  applies  to  both — ^their  tenants  are  prodaotive, 
vigorous,  and  well  cultivated.  The  trees  in  the  orchard  are 
foil  standards,  and  chiefly  Apples.  Although  protected  by 
the  wall  and  a  wood  at  a  short  distance,  these  ful  to  shelter 
effectually  the  trees  from  the  S.W.  gales;  and  as  these,  of 
course,  sweep  the  Apples  from  the  trees,  the  borders  by  the 
walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  have  been  wisely  planted  with 
bush  Apple  trees  about  5  feet  high.  Of  these  Mr.  Wright  told 
us  the  most  productive  are  those  trained  like  a  cup,  the  centre 
branches  being  removed,  for  the  cirde  of  branches  bears  well 


both  on  its  inside  and  its  outside.     The  crop  on  all  was 
abundant. 

The  walls  are  well  clothed  with  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
a  few  Apple  trees.  Of  the  last-named  we  especially  noticed  a 
BlKston  Pippin,  so  fruitful  and  so  healthy  as  to  suggest  that 
the  complaints  we  hear  of  its  being  worn  out  are  occasioned  by 
the  trees  being  subjected  to  an  ungenial  temperature.  The 
Pear  (trees  were  all  well  loaded,  and  one.  Green  Chisel,  had 
on  it  the  heaviest  possible  crop.  One  wall,  130  feet  long, 
devoted  to  Plums,  has  trained  against  it  Victoria,  Washington, 
Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Denbigh  Seed- 
ling, Orleans,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Bed  Magnum 
Bonum.  They  were  all  heavily  laden.  In  the  kitchen  garden  is 
a  ribbon  border — 1,  Cerastium  tomentosum  and  Viola  comuta 
alba ;  2,  Geraniums,  various  sorts,  chiefly  scarlet ;  8,  Yellow 
Calceolaria ;  4,  Ageratum  mexicanum ;  5,  Crystal  PiJace  Scarlet 
Dahlia.    The  front  row  of  Cerastium  and  Viola  produces  on& 
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of  the  most  softened  of  tints  by  the  blending  of  the  white  and 
bine  flowers. 
Long  could  we  linger  further  over  our  reminisoenses  of  this 


and  other  attractive  places  and  persons  in  this  too-little-visited 
Welsh  county,  but  we  hope  we  have  published  sufficient  to 
induce  others  to  participate  in  its  kindliness. 


WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK, 


DTOHBH  OIBDBH. 

As  the  sxmimer  crops  are  removed,  manure  and  dig  or  trench 
the  ground  before  the  autumn  rains  commence ;  in  stiff  soils 
this  IS  of  the  greatest  importance.  Weeds  are  at  this  season 
very  troublesome,  if  anv  have  been  allowed  to  drop  their  seeds 
duxing  the  summer.  The  autumn-sown  crops,  such  as  Carrots, 
Onions,  Spinach,  &c.,  must  be  kept  clear  of  them,  otherwise 
they  will  be  soon  overrun  by  them.  Bemove  or  dig-in  all 
decayed  leaves,  and  all  litter  that  affords  harbour  for  slugs.  Cut 
down  the  flower-stems  of  the  late  plantations  of  Artichokea  as 
soon  as  done  with,  and  keep  the  plants  free  from  dead  leaves. 
Continue  to  plant-out  the  main  crops  of  Cabbages  as  recom- 
mended last  week;  keep  the  late  seed-beds  free  from  weeds. 
The  green  pods  of  the  large  sorts  of  Oapncums  should  be 
gathered  if  there  is  any  apprenension  of  frost.  Slightly  thin  the 
autumn-sowing  of  CarrotSf  and  keep  it  free  from  weeds.  As 
soon  as  the  main  crops  are  fuU  grown  they  should  be  taken  up. 
The  Cucumber  plants  cultivated  in  the  forcing  house  must  have 
every  attention  paid  them,  much  of  their  future  success  depends 
on  their  growth  at  this  time  while  the  sun  has  some  little  power 


and  influence  on  vegetation.  Keep  the  main  shoots  tied  to  the 
trellitf,  and  when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  house  stop  them,  but 
not  before ;  slighlbly  sprinkle  the  plants  every  fine  day  with  a 
fine  rose  on  the  syringe.  If  green  fly  makes  its  appearance, 
smoke  the  house  with  tobacco.  Plant  some  of  the  Cabbage 
kind  of  Lettuce  for  winter  use  into  frames  as  they  become  un- 
occupied. The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  very 
light ;  give  but  little  air  till  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  Prick-out 
on  a  sheltered  border  some  of  the  Cos  kinds  previous  to  plant- 
ing them  where  they  are  to  remain  through  the  winter.  Shghtly 
thm  the  autumn-sown  Oniona  when  they  are  a  few  inches  nigh. 
Immediately  the  main  summer  crops  luive  done  growing  puU 
them  up  and  house  them  when  dry.  Cut  down  a  portion  of  the 
spring-sown  Parsley  so  that  it  may  shoot  again  before  winter. 
Pot  some  good  roots  to  plant  in  the  forcing  house  f(»r  furnishing 
a  supply  during  the  winter. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Preparations  should  be  immediately  made  for  planting  fruit 
trees.*  Where  old  trees  are  rooted-out  the  soil  should  he  re- 
moved for  a  considerable  distance  round  and  to  the  depth  to 
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which  the  roota  are  allowed  to  ran,  and  replaced  with  good 
freeh  loam,  not  highly  enriched  with  mannre,  which  only  in- 
daoes  rapid  growth  when  the  young  trees  are  yonng,  and  after- 
/vnurds  prematore  decay,  which  is  partly  brought  on  by  the  use 
of  the  knife  and  partly  by  the  plethoric  state  of  the  tree,  which 
IB  one  of  the  great  causes  of  canker  and  other  diseases.  If  dung 
in  used  it  sl^ould  be  in  a  state  of  entire  decomposition  and  weU 
mixed  with  the  loam.  If  old  trees  are  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
pUnted,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  again  to  be  planted  may  be 
rather  richer  than  for  young  trees.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
^thered  from  wall  trees  wash  them  with  the  garden  engine, 
which  will  crtatly  benefit  them  by  destroying  myriads  of  insects 
which  usually  attack  them  while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  which 
IS  particularly  the  case  this  season.  Remove  all  foreright  and 
miBplaced  shoots,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  ripen  the 
young  wood.  Destroy  raokfirs  of  fruit  trees.  Continue  to  gather 
npemng  fruit. 

VLOWBB  GABOBV. 

Where  extensiTe  alterations  md  improvements  in  pleasure 
grounds  are  contemplated,  the  sooner  they  are  proceeded  with 
after  this  tune  the  better.  There  are  many  advantages  in  com- 
mencing early,  for  much  more  work  can  be  done  in  a  given 
time  now  that  the  sround  is  in  a  workable  condition  than  after 
the  rains  of  winter  nave  set  in ;  and  not  only  can  much  more  be 
done,  but  it  oan  be  performed  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 
Again,  by  commencing  early  we  have  the  choice  of  the  nurseriee 
for  such  plants  as  are  required,  and  there  is  a  better  chance  of  the 
traniplanted  durubs  fuooeeding,  because  U  the  autumn  is  mild 
thev  will  strike  root  at  once,  and  if  it  is  not  mild  they  will  get 
BO  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  aa  to  receive  little  injury.  New 
ground  work  ^ould  always  if  possible  be  got  over  before  Christ- 
maj.  and  all  planting  Bhoold  be  completed  by  the  middle  or  end 
of  Novamber.  Ohoioe  evergreens,  especially  if  removed  from 
nursery  beds,  I  prefer  transplanting  in  April.  The  last  and, 
perhAM,  the  greatest  advantage  of  autumn  planting  is,  that  it 
fletB  the  gardener's  hands  at  liberty  for  spring  work,  and  this, 
if  anything  hke  high  keeping  ig  desired  in  the  grounds,  is 
oBsentul.  Seeds  of  many  sorts  of  hardy  annuals  may  now  be 
sown ;  they  wiJl  be  found  to  flowar  much  finer  and  earlier  than 
tiboae  aown  in  the  Bpriog,  partioularly  the  Larkspur,  Eschsoholt. 
^,  NemophilsB,  iso.  Out  down  the  flowering  stems  of  Jmt- 
baoeouB  nli^,  but  not  the  leaves  growing  from  the  orowns  of 
tiie  planls.  Keep  the  bedf  free  from  litter  and  dead  annuals. 
Tulip  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  bozMi,  covering 
itveryBhghUjT.  Oontinue  to  make  addi&oQB  to  your  ooUeotion, 
^ways  preferring  quali^  to  quantity.  Now  is  a  moat  exoellent 
time  to  take  off  uid  pot  Carnation  Uyen.  See  that  there  are 
no  wireworms  in  the  compost ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  grower's 
«ye  to  detect  tiieae  mischievous  depredators.  Do  not  delay 
another  week  the  fomation  of  beds  of  Pinks  lor  iiaxt  season's 
^ztiUntiosi. 

OaEBNHOUSB  ABP  OOHSnTATOBT. 

EvarytbiBg  in  the  conservatory  should  be  elaan  and  sweet ; 
S*  P«ja*;»*»nW  never  be  crowded,  therefore  Uttle  air  is  wanted 
tiurough  the  vimtUateB  while  the  pUnts  are  at  rest;  indeed, 
totting  in  strong  currents  of  air  after  this  time  does  a  good  deal 
ofmiBohief  by  frying  the  soU  in  the  pots  too  much,  and  thus 
Bsndenng  large  doses  of  water  necessary  when  none  should  be 
wanted.  Fl*Qts  in  sitting  rooms  now  require  a  very  different 
treatment.  Housemaids  wiU  ventilate  the»  rooms  as  long  and 
as  often  as  they  can,  and  make  Urge  fires  in  cold  weather  very 
much  to  the  injury  of  plants,  which  must  have  water  freely 
«very  day,  and  should  be  changed  as  often  as  the  stock  will 
permit.  House  the  Orange  trees  whioh  have  been  standing  out 
dunng  the  summer,  clean  the  leaves  if  necessary,  and  fresh- 
surface  the  sod  in  which  they  are  growing.  Fresh-surface  and 
tae-up  the  plants  in  the  general  collection  as  they  are,  but  in 
the  house  the  pots  should  also  be  washed. 

BTOVB. 

But  httle  water  should  now  be  given  to  Cactaceous  plants, 
▼ery  little  will  also  suffice  for  Crinums,  and  all  plants  of  sno- 
oulent  growth;  ligneous  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
quite  dry,  but  if  they  have  onlv  just  suffltient  to  keep  them 
aUve  they  will  be  the  more  likely  to  flower  in  the  spring  when 
an  inorease  of  heat  and  moisture  is  given  them. 

_        ,        .  ^^        .       MTB  AND  FBAMBS. 

In  about  another  fortnight  the  season  for  propagating  will  be 
ffone  bv,  therefore  where  sufficient  stock  is  not  already  put  in 
there  is  httle  time  to  lose.  Plants  that  are  standing  out  to  be 
hardened  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  covered  in  case 

vV? -x  .  .  .  "^y  ^^^  ^*  •^P««ted,  and  choice  pUnts  in  beds 
which  It  IS  intended  to  take  up  and  pot  should  also  be  protected 
on  cold  mghts.  By  the  mid£e  of  September  Violets  should  be 
planted  oat  in  pits  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  afterwards 
to  be  weU  watered ;  lay  half  an  inch  of  very  &y  soil  over  the 
surface  in  order  to  keep  down  the  damp  until  the  plants  are 
firmly  established  and  inured  to  confinement.  Pots  of  Mig- 
nonette must  also  be  protected  from  rain,  but  they  should  not  be 
kept  dose.  Heliotropes  often  get  too  strong  about  this  time  if 
they  are  m  the  open  air ;  when  Uiis  happens  they  never  flower  so 


freely  in  winter,  a  short  allowance  of  water  with  some  covering 
will  soon  check  them.  China  Boses  of  all  classes  that  have  been 
dose-pruned  in  August  should  now  be  encouraged  in  pits,  and 
they  will  soon  begin  to  bloom.-— W.  Kbanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Out-ov-doobs  work  is  very  apt  to  get  behind  during  con- 
tinued wet  weather,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  work- 
ing outside  while  it  rains ;  but  in  most  mrdens  of  any  note  there 
is  always  plenty  to  do  in  the  potting-sned  or  unaer  glass ;  so 
that  if  one  department  lags  behind,  another  is  being  brought 
forward.  During  wet  weather  we  have  been  making  flower 
sticks,  labels,  pegs,  &q.  The  last  few  days  have  been  fine; 
wind  from  the  south-west,  with  a  rising  barometer,  gives  us 
some  assurance  that  this  weather  will  continue. 

raUIT  AND  XITCKBN  OABDEH. 

We  have  been  gathering  many  sorts  of  Apples  and  Fears  in 
good  condition,  except  that  some  of  the  best  specimens  have 
been  injured  by  tomtits ;  these  active  little  birds  are  very  use- 
ful while  their  time  is  employed  hunting  for  insects,  but  thov 
rather  annoy  us  just  now.  They  puncture  a  small  hole  with 
their  bills  dose  to  the  stems  of  the  finest  Pears,  these  specimens 
speedilv  decay  either  before  or  after  they  are  gathered.  The 
slug  caterpillar  has  been  abundant  this  year,  especially  on  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees.  On  some  trees  three-parts  of  the  leaves  have 
been  skdetonised  by  them.  Some  persons  throw  dry  lime  on 
the  leaves  to  destroy  them ;  this  it  will  do  if  they  are  smothered 
with  ifc,  but  manv  escape.  The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  squeeze 
them  with  the  fingers ;  when  the  trees  are  not  very  large  a 
man  will  so  over  a  considerable  number  in  a  day. 

We  hoed  over  all  the  fruit-tree  borders,  even  if  there  are  but 
few  weeds  to  destroy.  Any  larva  of  insects  are  brought  to  the 
surface,  where  they  become  a  prey  to  birds.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  all  weeds  are  raked  off,  as  hoeing  them  up  will  not 
destroy  them  if  thev  are  left  on  the  ground  afterwards.  All 
vege^ble  crops  are  looking  well;  hoeing  and  aartbing-np  when 
necessary  is  all  the  attention  they  require. 

wxorr  Aim  fmujivo  bousbs. 

We  axe  renewing  the  bordar  of  the  early  vinery-— at  least 
adding  to  it.  When  the  Vines  wars  planted  at  first  the  borders 
were  not  made  out  to  their  full  extent,  but  a  wall  was  built  in 
front  of  the  border  to  prevent  the  roots  from  travelling  into 
what  was  thought  unsuitable  solL  Hovaver,  on  digging  down 
outside  of  this  wall,  whioh  was  well  built  in  cement,  it  was 
found  that  a  large  proportion  of  roots  bad  got  outside  of  this 
wall.  It  was  one  of  our  early  houses,  and  there  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice  in  connection  with  this  house — it  was  found  that,  not- 
withstanding  all  our  precautions,  the  Orapes  were  liable  to 
shank.  The  border  was  carefully  covered  up  with  litter  annually 
in  the  autumn,  and  shutters  were  placed  ov»r  this  to  throw  off 
the  winter  rains  and  melted  snow,  the  drip  being  allowed  to  faU 
outside  of  the  above  cement  wall.  Of  course  an  investigation 
showed  that  this  drip  was  falling  on  the  most  aotive  rootlets, 
and  icides  have  been  hanging  to  the  boards  when  the  Grapes 
have  been  swelling  and  stomng,  with  a  night  temperature  of 
65°  and  70"*  inside  the  house.  In  the  future  we  will  have  a 
gutter  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  shutters,  and  we  fancy 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  Grapes  shanking.  In  late  houses, 
where  Grapes  are  hanging,  we  have  removed  all  plants  that  re- 
quire water,  and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  the  atmo- 
sphere chared  with  moisture  and  no  wind,  the  fires  are  put  on 
in  the  day  time.  We  must  be  watchful  to  cut  out  all  decaying 
berries  as  soon  as  they  are  observed.  The  Grapes  look  as  if 
they  would  not  keep  weU  this  year.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mm.  Pince,  and  Lady  Downe's  are  keeping  better  than  Alicante, 
Trentham  Black,  and  Royal  Yineyftrd. 

COKSEBVATOBY  AMD  PLANT  STOVE. 

Orchids  are  now  being  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  in  order  to 
mature  the  growths  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Indeed,  after  the 
middle  of  September  it  is  not  necessary  to  shade  any  plants, 
except  any  subiect  that  may  be  unhealthy  and  requiring  peculiar 
fa»atmen£  or  enoice  plants  in  flower.  We  have  caref  uUv  looked 
over  all  plants  that  are  subject  to  be  attacked  with  bug,  and 
washed  them  witii  soft  soap  and  water.  We  have  a  plant  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda  trained  to  the  rafter,  and  in  a  position 
where  it  cannot  be  syringed  without  injuring  the  plants  under- 
neath, and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  keep  it  clean.  Where 
such  plants  oan  be  syringed  twice  a-day  during  summer,  they 
ought  not  to  be  infested  with  vermin.  Kow  is  the  time  to  get 
all  stove  plants  thorouffhly  claansed,  and  see  that  the  plants 
are  not  crowded  too  dosdy  together.  Bather  dispose  of  the 
surplus  in  some  way  than  allow  the  house  to  be  crammed  with 
plants,  as  if  this  is  tne  case  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  good 
specimens  of  anything.  Some  specimens  of  hardwooded  green- 
house plants  were  not  potted  at  the  time  they  ought  to  have 
been  done,  and  when  this  is  delayed  late  in  the  autumn  the 
plants  do  not  succeed  well  the  following  season,  and  much  care 
IS  necessary  as   regards  after-trsatment,  especially  watering. 
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We  are  oarefal  io  see  that  the  ball  of  eartli  ig  thoronghly  xuoiBt 
before  it  is  tnmed  out  of  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been  growing, 
and  also  as  regards  the  oompoet.  This  should  also  be  mo- 
derately moist,  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  turfy  peat. 
Heaths,  A2alea8,  Epaorises,  &o.,  are  potted  exolusiyely  in  peat; 
Leschenaultias,  Statioes,  iPhcenocoma,  &o.,  have  a  small  pro- 
portion of  turfy  loam  added ;  in  aU  eases  tibe  compost  should  be 
made  sufficiently  porous  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the  drainage  very  carefully  into  the 
pote,  and  eover  the  CKmn  over  with  the  most  turfy  part  of  the 
peat  or  loam.  The  loose  earth  should  be  shaken  from  it;  no 
plant  will  thrive  if  the  drainage  is  stopped,  and  idants  that  have 
to  remain  long  in  the  same  pot  should  haye  tne  most  careful 
attention.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  freshly-potted  plants 
should  not  be  watered  for,  say,  from  three  to  six  days  alter 
being  potted.  We  allude  to  hard  wooded  plants.  Pelargoniums, 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  other  things  of  that  nature  are  not  so 
|)articular  in  that  respect.  Stage  PelargoniuTna  have  started 
into  good  growth,  and  the  voung  shoots  being  fairly  formed,  we 
had  them  shaken  out  of  tneir  pots  and  repotted.  Our  largest 
specimens  are  grown  in  8i-ineh  pots.  When  they  are  shaken 
ont  we  repot  them  in  7-inch ;  this  aUows  of  their  being  repotted 
again  in  February  into  8i-inch  pots,  which  is  sufficiently  large 
for  a  plant  18  feet  in  circumference.  The  compost  in  which 
these  are  potted  is  torfv  loam  four  parts,  one  part  rotted  manure 
and  leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions,  and  some  silver  sand.  The 
compost  is  made  rather  lighter  at  the  first  potting.  Cinerariaa 
and  Calceolarias  have  also  been  repotted;  we  use  the  same 
compost  for  them  as  we  do  for  the  Pelargoniums,  except  that 
more  leaf  mould  is  added  to  make  it  lighter. 

PLOWBR  <JAB1>BK. 

The  recent  fine  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  the  flower 
borders,  and  have  eaused  them  to  assume  quite  a  gay  appear- 
ance ;  tne  flower  beds  would  be  much  improved  if  the  decaying 
and  dead  flower  trusses  could  be  removed.  All  we  have  been 
able  to  do  has  been  to  run  the  lawn  mower  over  the  grass ;  the 
turf  is  very  fresh  and  green.  Cold  nights  are  now  setting  in, 
the  thermometer  falling  dangerousl;^  near  the  freezing  point ; 
we  took  warning,  and  are  now  getting  in  cuttings  of  all  such 
tender  plants  as  Coleus,  Iresine,  Heliotropes,  Ac;  out  Verbenas. 
Ageratum,  and  all  other  bedding  plants  except  Calceolarias  wiU 
be  put  in  at  once.  We  have  no  other  accommodation  for  them  as 
yet  except  a  cold  frame ;  this  will  not  suit  the  tender  plants, 
thej  will  be  removed  to  a  house  where  they  can  have  a  little 
artificial  heat  in  a  few  days.—J.  Dovolas. 


TBADB  CATALOGUES  BECEITED. 

Dmmmond  Brothers,  62,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Select 
LUt  of  JSyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  dc. 

John  Harrison,  Grange  Nursery,  Darlington. — Catalogue  of 
Flower  Boots. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

•^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 

correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 

Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."     By  so  doing  they 

are  subiected  to  nnjastifiable  troable  and  expense.    All 

oommunieationB  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 

The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUure,  dte.,  171,  fleet 

Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 

same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 

Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 

answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 

separate  oommxmieations.    Ako  never  to  send  more  than 

two  or  three  questions  at  onee. 

N3. — ^Many  qnestions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week* 

Fbuit  fOB  Gabdxii  hxar  Bhucikohax  {Z,  O.^—Deuert  Ptenw— 8t. 

Btiflane,  Oreen  Gage,  JeiVenon,  end  Late  Riyers.     CooHnff  Plums— "Euly 

BiT6»,  PilxiM  of  WalaB,  YtetoflA,  sod  Belle  de  Septembre.    Peaehes  to.  joax 

looAlitywillbeTiKyiinoertataipswhieenaiileeeproieeMd^yglMS.    Frogmore 

Goldeii,  Barlx  OiOMe  lliflnoaiM,  snd  Btf ly  Vietotia. 

Zmo  Tttbss  fob  Showzmo  Bobbs  {0.  J,  P.).— Whan  can  tli^  be  bought 
far  4s.  per  dozen  ?  Our  eorreepondent  eej  that  the  tinmen  at  Chester  make 
a  moet  exorbitant  ehaige  for  them.    Borne  of  our  readeiB  irill  obUge  ne  lij 


CuTmro  Pnnis  itmntzACi  (IkiM).— It  Is  not  desbrsble  to  eat  bsok  the 
shoots  of  thla  Pine,  as  it  does  not  prodaee  neir  shoote  freely,  and  not  in  all 
eaaee  any.  Sometimee  the  branehee  eot-ln  die  baok  to  the  stem,  eepeoiaUy 
when  there  aie  braMhee  left  nsBbortened.  We  therefore  do  not  adViae  the 
ftarther  pnnlDg  of  this  tree  than  the  eattlngairay  of  tnregiihff  growths.    Let 


Boas  o«  lUxmt  BrooK  (Onm^).— Boies  on  the  Manetti  aioek  may  be 
safely  moved  in  the  aatamn  after  boddJaR,  or,  as  yon  «xpieM  It,  whilst  the 
bods  are  dormant ;  bat  they  are  moeh  better  left  a  year  to  grow  before  remoraL 
The  part  of  the  stock  abore  the  bad  ihoold  be  eat  down  to  it  in  spring  when 


the  bads  are  beglnnfag  fo  grow.    Cattfogs  of  the  ICanettl  Bose  pat-in  in 
November  will  be  fit  to  bad  next  year  in  Joly  or  Aognst. 

Tbbbacb  WAUt— Flowbb  Gabdbx— Tubf  Slopes,  Ac.  ( Sussex).— TweDty 
one  feet  from  the  house  to  the  edge  of  the  slope  is  an  ample  width  for  a  soper 
tenraoe,  bat  yoa  have  allowed  only  9  feet  of  this  spaoe  for  the  walk.  A  terraoe 
walk  oaght  always  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  promenade  than  an  ordinary 
garden  path,  for  which  reason  and  from  its  important  and  eommatnding 
position  it  sbonld  be  12  feet  wide.  It  is  ifot  at  all  oneommon  to  see  them 
much  wider.  In  yoar  ease  an  additional  8  feet  may  verr  easily  be  taken  from 
the  torf  and  border,  which  latter  after  it  Is  jjinpsM  lor  the  creepers  wo 
woold  tarf  over.  A  narrow  open  border  next  a  lofty  mansion  aftocts  the 
dignity  of  its  appearanee,  to  which  and  to  the  pravalenee  of  an  air  of  repose, 
toxf  oontribates  so  materially.  As  the  terraoe  walk  is  8  ftet  below  the  floor 
line,  the  level  ef  the  flower  garden  shooM  not  be  more  than  3  feet  or 
2  feet  6  inches  below  it,  or  the  flowers  will  not  be  visible  from  the  windows  of 
the  groand  floor.  AH  the  slopes  should  be  of  a  anlform  angle  of  80".  A  walk 
along  the  foot  of  the  slope  and  aboot  8  fSeet  from  it  would,  we  think,  be  an 
improvement  to  the  flower  garden,  bat  it  is  not  desirable  to  eontinue  it  in  the 
American  garden.  The  design  for  the  flower  beds,  while  it  ought  certainly  to  bo 
strictly  geometrical,  should  be  of  simple  outline.  Nothing  makes  a  better 
appearance  than  a  combination  of  circles  and  oUongs,  with  some  groups  of 
cmdes  or  modifications  of  that  form,  taking  care  to  maintain  a  due  pro- 
portion of  turf.  The  siee  of  the  beds  is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  in- 
dividual taste.  We  prefer  large  beds  and  a  massive  style  of  colouring  for  a 
tenaoe  garden.  For  the  American  garden  we  would  have  large  beds  of  a 
somewhat  long  xrregnlar  oatUne,  having  high  raiaed  centres,  with  broad 
margins  of  turf  and  walks  winding  among  them.  There  might  be  a  grand 
oentral  mass  sairounded  by  other  beds^  or  the  entire  series  of  beds  might 
spring  from  or  surround  a  central  plat  of  tarf.  The  general  artangement  of 
the  grounds  is  very  good,  and  the  sftuatioa  of  the  croquet  lawn  is  admirable ; 
the  shrubs  between  it  and  the  drive  should  be  of  a  dense  growth  and  ever> 
green  character,  while  the  planting  of  the  detached  groups  should  be  of  a 
more  mixed  style,  so  as  to  inolude  flowering  and  berry-beanng  plants. 

Nbwly*pi^mtbd  Stbawbbbbibs  PBormro  {J.  M.  ir.).~The  Strawbenlea 
yon  have  planted  this  month  will  give  you  some  fruit  next  year ;  but  to  pro- 
duce fruit  the  season  followhig  planting,  the  runners  ousht  to  be  put  ont  in 
July.  It  will  be  the  second  year  that  you  will  have  a  full  crop  on  your  plants 
put  out  so  late  as  September,  though  U  the  autumn  be  mild  you  may  have  a 
fair  crop  next  season.  We  should  nralch  between  the  rows  and  around  tho 
plants,  but  not  cover  the  leaves  with  littery  manure.  It  will  save  them  from 
noot  to  a  0raat  extent. 

Bbxoyiko  Soxl  tbox  Gbbabtums  AMD  Fuchsias  (J<i0m>.— We  presume  by 
Geraniums  you  mean  show  Pdargoaiama ;  and  those  should  have  all  the  soil 
eftiaken  from  them  after  they  have  been  cut  down  and  have  made  shoots  an 
inch  long,  repotting  them,  after  trimming<in  the  roots  a  little,  In  a  less  sis& 
of  pot.  If  they  are  sonal  kinds  the^  should  have  the  soil  shaken  frt>m  them 
in  spring,  after  they  have  been  cnt-m  and  are  breaking  afresh.  The  Fuchsiaa 
should  have  the  old  soU  shaken  from  them  in  spring  after  •they  have  been 
cut-in  and  have  made  fresh  shoots  an  inch  or  so  long.  In  all  oases  of  di»> 
rooting,  the  plants  ought  not  to  have  pots  larger  than  those  they  were  in 
before,  but  a  less  sise  if  the  roots  can  comfortably  be  placed  in  them,  shifting 
into  a  larger  slse  when  the  pots  are  fidl  of  roots. 

Pbas  to  Tibu)  a  Dish  Daily  {Amateur,  Dubiia).— To  afford  a  dish  of 
Peas  daily  from  June  to  Smtember  inclusive,  you  will  need  to  sow  at  each 
time  two  quarts,  which  with  good  cultivation  wiU  meet  your  needs,  unless  yoo 
require  very  large  diahes,  when  yon  must  sow  more. 

Liutnts  AiTD  &LAKOLUS  FOR  BHonoDBMnBOB  Bbds  (Mts,  Esndenon). — 
LUiums :  L.  auratum,  L.  Brownli  or  Japonicum,  L.  bulbifemm,  vara,  umbel'' 
latum  ereetam,  fulgldam,  grandlfloram,  ineomparaUle,  and  maeolatnm; 
L.  candidum,  L.  obalcedonieam,  L.  excelaam,  L.  eximlum,  L.  longiflorum^ 
L.  landfoUum  or  spedosum  and  its  varieties  album,  punotatnm,  roseum, 
ruhrnm,  mbmm  cruentum,  oozymUflorum  album ;  L.  soperbum,  L.  tenuis' 
folium,  Ij.  Thunbergianum,  varieties  atrosangninenm,  aoreum,  aoreum  maoa- 
latom,  nandiflopun,  multiflomm  grandiflomm,  and  L.  tigrinum.  Qladioli  z 
^Brenohleyensis,  floribundus,  ramosus.  Bowiensis,  gandavensis,  and  varietieo 
Ne  plus  Ultra,  Napolecm  IIL,  John  Bull,Penelope,  Anna  Paulo wna,  and  Queen 
Victoria. 

EABI.T  Flowbbs  (IT.  H.  T.).— Ifessrs.  Standish,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Ascot; 
and  Mr.  Buck,  GoTcnt  Garden  Market.  We  know  no  special  growers  of  them 
in  Paris. 

OuMBixo  BosBS  (fl*.  H.).— Jules  Margottin,  Janne  d*Or,  Gte6ral  Jacque- 
minot, and  La  Beine  are  the  best  in  your  list  for  pillars,  but  none  are  suffi- 
ciently free  except  Jules  Margottin,  Gte^ral  Jacqueminot,  and  Alba  flori- 
bunda.  A  few  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  pillars  are— Antolne  Docher,  Anna 
Alexleff,  Alpaide  de  BotaUer,  BertheBanm,  OentifoUa  rosea,  Charles  BouiUard» 
Conrteese  de  Jancouzt,  Itoetear  Bpitser,  Edward  Morren,  Elisabeth  Yigneimit 
Emp^renr  de  Uaroe,  FeHx  Genero,  FnuKoie  Fontaine,  Glory  of  Waktham, 
John  Bopper,  La  Brillante,  LooiM  Odier,  Madame  Filtton,  Madame  Cl^menea 
Joigneaux,  Mrs.  John  Bemen,  Prtaiee  de  Joinville,  Yieomte  Ylgier,  and  Victor 
Vetdier.  The  poles  for  training  the  Boseo  to  are  beet  of  iron.  Standard 
Boses  as  crsepen  are  beat  trained  to  aa  umbreUa  wire  trsUls. 

Tbsb  Shoots  Baowmm  M .  12.  JP.  P.). — The  tree  If  at  all  like  the  speetmen 
sent  us,  is,  we  fear,  beyond  reeovery.  It  appears  scorched  by  lightning,  and 
will  probably  die.  It  is  unlikely  the  rats,  bv  borrowing  under  the  tree,  woold 
produce  the  effect  your  specimen  exhibits,  thou^  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
gnawed  the  bark  or  outer  covering  of  the  roots,  and  so  destroyed  them.  All 
we  can  advise  is  the  loosening  of  the  surface  soil  irom  the  stem  as  far  as  the 
branches  extend,  and  ^vlng  a  top-dressing  an  inch  or  two  thick  of  tnriy  loam 
and  leaf  ioU  in  equal  proportkms.    WefteritwHI  be  of  little  use. 

HAsar  Pbbbbbiix.  (B.  B.  ff.).— It  Is  pnboibly  Pentelemon  Mnxrayaaamy 
but  tho  specimen  was  veiy  much  smaahed  by  the  post>oAes  ponefaes.  The 
BegoBla  we  do  not  know,  and  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  them, 
tfau^  ara  too  nameioas  and  too  much  aUkn.  Beguahs  thrive  in  a  oompoet  of 
sandy  peat,  fibrous  light  loam,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  broken  up  rather 
small  but  not  sifted,  weU  mixed,  addii«  a  sfath  part  of  sUvov  sand,  with  gooA 
drahMgak  The  pkats  should  be  kept  rather  dry  doitag  the  winter,  cepeciaQy 
if  winterad  In  a  greenhouse.  In  whloh  they  ahoold  have  the  wannest  part. 

Pbat  Son.  TOB  Plabts  (IdM»).^The  peat  used  for  fhel  is  not  the  UnA 
soitable  for  plants.  That  for  plants  Is  of  a  very  different  natare.  Itisfoand  • 
on  the  dry  parts  of  upland  moors,  and  Is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  off 
heath,  the  soil  being  fuU  of  its  fibrous  roots  and  oontainhig  a  good  quantity 
of  fine  white  sand.  It  Is  the  very  opposite  with  that  used  for  fuel,  which  is 
of  a  soft  spongy  nature,  omitahilng  veiy  little  land  and  partaUog  raatt  of 
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the  nftton  of  a  bog  aoO  tlum  peat.  It  ie  better  to  boj  the  peat  yoa  reqniie 
of  aome  nwcBvjmaxi  in  yoor  locality  than  to  proeore  it  of  a  qoastionable 
qaaUty. 

BLAxcHixa  Endztx  (J.  if.)-— There  are  yarlooB  waje  of  effeeting  thii.  We 
take-ap  onrs  on  the  approaeh  of  froet,  place  in  cold  frames,  and  oorer  with 
mats,  admitting  a  little  air  dally  in  mild  weather,  but  not  remoTing  the  mats. 
Aboat  three  thicknesses  of  mats  are  needed  to  keep  the  frame  dark  enough  to 
blanch  theEndire.  Against  the  sides  of  the  frames  litter  is  plaeed  in  scTere 
weather  so  as  to  keep  oat  frost.  It  takes  about  three  weeks  in  winter  to 
blanch  this  plant,  so  that  we  place  in  a  two-light  frame  and  expoee  folly  in  mild 
weather;  but  during  wet,  though  the  lights  are  kept  on  the  plants,  they  are 
tilted  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet,  at  the  same  time  air  is  admitted,  continuing 
this  treatment  until  wanted.  Then  corer  the  Ughte  permanently  with  mats, 
laying  over  the  Curled  a  mat  inside  directly  on  the  plants.  Of  the  BataTien 
we  tie  the  leaves  loosely  together,  and  if  the  weather  be  severe  we  line  the 
frame  with  hot  dung.  A  two-light  frame  affords  us  a  salad  daily  for  three 
weeks  to  a  month,  and  it  takes  three  weeks  to  blanch.  Another  plan  is  to 
place  pots  over  the  plants  and  cover  them  with  ashes,  and  over  this  other 
-eovering  in  severe  weather ;  and  another  plan  is  to  take  up  the  plants,  and 
tying  the  leaves  together  cover  them  with  sand,  but  we  prefer  sawdust.  We 
iike  the  former  by  far  the  best,  for  we  find  to  blanch  well  some  growth 
is  needed,  and  how  can  this  take  place  in  a  cold  place  or  out  of  doore  ?  Pots 
«re  veiy  good  early  in  autumn,  and  even  tying  the  leaves  together,  or  covering 
the  plants  with  pots,  or  the  curled  kinds  with  slates  or  tiles.  In  very  severe 
weather  we  blanch  in  a  Mushroom  house. 

PBUxnia  OvxBOSowir  Laubkls  ((iuaU).—Oat  them  in  spring  just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  grow,  or,  if  cold  and  frosty,  at  the  beginning  of  ApriL 
Oit  them  in  as  much  as  you  like ;  they  will  break  freely  either  from  old  or 
joung  wood,  end  especially  from  the  base. 

ADLiKTXTif  TAXLKYVKwa  (P.,  BochdaU).—A.  Cucumber  house  is  not  too 
moist  for  this  finest  of  Halden-hair  Ferns,  and  the  temperature  is  very  suit- 
able. Sudden  changee  of  temperature  or  of  atmosphere  are  not  good ;  but  on 
-this  score  alone  we  see  no  objection  to  its  being  giuwn  well  in  a  Cuenmber 
house,  shade  being  given  the  plant  from  bright  sun. 

PLAMTDia  Flowbb  Gaadkn  (C.  T.  JBT.).— The  writer  yon  refer  to  Is  too  ill 
io  bear  eoneepondnice.  If  you  had  our  volume,  "  Flower  Qaxden  Plans,"  you 
would  be  able  to  be  your  own  arranger.    Its  price  is  Sf . 

Fuchsias  (J,  W.),—Th»  fiowen  are  above  the  average  size  and  stout,  but 
the  colours  are  of  the  oldest  varieties. 

CoBEOPSxs  (AmoMo).— If  the  plant  Is  a  Oareopsls,  it  is  nnomal  lor  the 
sray  florets  to  be  tubular. 

PBLABOoinuMa  {W.  0.).— You  must  consult  our  advertisement  eolnmns. 

BooT-PBxnmro  Fbuit  Tubs— Apflsb  or  Pabasxis  Stock  (A  Subieribfr 
Sight  70arf).— Boot-prune  all  vour  fruit  trees  at  once.  As  you  have  practised 
summer-pruning,  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  growing  must  be  too  ridi. 
Place  some  rotted  turfy  loam  amongst  the  roots;  they  wul  grow  freely  into  it, 
«ad  will  not  have  so  much  tendency  to  travel  outwards.  Boot-pruning  the 
treee  now  will  not  cause  them  to  form  fruit  buds  this  year,  but  it  will  check 
the  luxuriant  growth  next  summer,  and  cause  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 
Plums  and  Applee  are  treated  alike  as  resards  root-pruning.  The  leaves  of 
the  different  sorts  of  stocks  vary  very  muoL  The  spray  you  eneloee  may  be 
of  the  English  Paradise  stock. 

Bbst  Habkbt  Pbabs  (G.  (7.).— Beunr6  IMel  and  Marie  Louise  are  both 
good  Pears  to  grow,  but  Marie  Louise  does  not  succeed  on  the  Quince.  Marie 
Louise  dnjode  does  as  a  bush  or  pyramid.  The  moet  profitable  sort  is  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Williams's  Bon  Ghrdtien.  If  you  want  more  vaiie^  tef 
Doyenne  du  Gomice,  Benrri  Hardy,  Beuiri  d'Amanlis,  and  Mariehal  de  la 
Cour.  Easter  Beurri  we  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  diagonal  cordons 
onawaU.    Beurre  Diel  also  succeeds. 

Pbachxs  as  Stabsabds  (£.  ^.).— Some  varieties  succeed  as  standards  out 
-of  doors,  notably  Early  Tork  and  Boyal  George,  but  the  bloesoms  are  very 
liable  to  be  deetroyed  hy  raring  frosts.  One  season  we  gathered  a  very  good 
crop  of  fair  fruit  from  an  JBhruge  Nectarine  growing  as  a  standttd  in  a  sbrub- 
beiy,  and  we  are  infonued  that  a  gentleman  gathered  a  etop  of  fruit  annually 
from  a  seedling  Peach  trained  as  an  espalier,  and  planted  in  light  soil  facing 
south  in  a  garden  in  Essex. 

Gaxbujas  AMD  AzALBAS  voB  Smalx.  Obbbhhovbb  (J.  y.).— CameQlas 
Double  White,  Imbricate,  Oountees  of  Orkn^.  Azaleas  Alba,  Yerschaffeltii, 
Due  de  Nassau,  and  Brilliant. 

AnnxRs  (A.  £.).— We  know  of  no  mode  of  preventing  their  coming  into 
jour  garden  from  the  adjoining  common  exc^  oy  a  low  wall,  or  a  very  small- 
meehed  galvanised  iron  net. 


Nakbs  of  Fbuztb.— We  have  continued  weekly  to  am 
name  more  than  six  spedmens  for  any  one  appUeant ; 


t  we  cannot 


it;  yet,  despite  tM«  an- 
nouncement, we  have  "almost  evecy  week  boxes'  and  baskets,  to  identitf  the 
fruits  in  which  would  oeoupy  hours  of  our  time.  As  we  write  this  we  have 
one  paoksge  containing  fortv-two  specimens,  another  oontaining  thirty-eight, 
and  a  third  thirty-six,  besides  eufat  other  packagee  containing  a  dozen  or 
more.  We  now  say  peremptorily  that  we  cannot  spare  the  time  for  naming 
flo  many,  and  that  under  no  droumstances  can  we  name  more  than  six  speci- 
mens of  each  fruit.  (C«ia«rion).— Apple  No.  1,  Pott's  Seedling.  The  other 
not  recognised.  {S.  8.  H.),—Apple»:  8,  Manks  Codlin;  6,  Stunner  Pippin; 
S2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  »,  Cellini :  82,  Duchees  of  Oldenburg ;  86,  &w- 
thomden.  Peorf:  8,  Bed  Doyenne;  4,  Easter  Beurr^  {Pomona),—!,  Dun- 
more;  8,  WhiteD<7enne;  jB,  Passe  Colmar;  4,  Beurr6  Oaudry;  6,  Duohesse 
d'Orleans.  (H.  Ourew).— 1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  2,  Bed  Doyenn6 ;  4,  Winter 
Nells ;  8,  Beurre  do  Louvain ;  7,  Nouveau  Poitean ;  8,  Beurr6  Clairgeau. 
(1*.  F.).— 1,  Feam's  Pippin;  2,  Oravenstein;  8,  Not  known;  4,  Dumelow's 
Seedling;  6,  Cellini ;  6,  Kentish  Fillbasket.  ( FtotoD.-CiOlinL  {Q.  R.  £.).— 
1, Bysonwood  Bnsaet ;  S,  Like  Cellini;  8,  London  Pippin;  4,  Herefordshire 
Peatmain;  6,  Court  of  Wick;  7,  Tellow  Ingeetrie.  (O.  W.  £.).— 1,  Ftems' 
Pippin ;  8,  apparently  Noosooh.  All  the  others  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and 
«9PMr  to  be  local  varieties.  {F,  P.  O.).— 1,  Doyenn^  dn  Cornice ;  2,  Easter 
Beurr«;  8,  Brown Benxr^ ;  4,  Belle  de  Louvain ;  6,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien; 
7,  Van  Mone  Lion  le  Glsio.  {F.  J.  W,)—Avple$:  a,  Winter  Hawthomden; 
4,  Federal  Peeimain;  7,  Hawthomden;  6,  Herefordshire  Pearmain;  10,  Au- 
tumn Peennain ;  11,  Sugarloaf  Pippin.  Pean :  8,  CatiUac;  4,  Beurri  Diel; 
6,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jers^;  7  and  10,  Olou  Mor^eau;  9,  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien.  IH,  HuntUy).—!,  Bsxter's  Pearmain ;  2,  Ganges ;  8,  Mdre  de 
Manage.  {W.  L.  W.).— Pears:  1,  Williams's  Bon  ChrStien;  8,  Beuxr6  Le- 
febvre;  4,  Bearrd  d'Amanlis;  7,  Easter  Benrr6;  8,  (hansel's  Bergamot. 
ApplcM:  a,  Wormsley  Pippin;  6,  KonpareU;  6,  Federal  Pearmain;  7,  Hoaxy 


Morning ;  0,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  U,  Sykehouie  Buaset.  The  Plum  is 
Ctoliath.  {J.  Green).— The  small  Apples  are  Golden  Busset;  the  other  not 
recognised.    (G.  Disc).— Nelson  CodUn. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  ABD  TlQiBOS  OEBOHIOLE. 


INTERNAL  INJURIES    OF  FOWLS   AT  SHOWS. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  ^mil-known  breeder  of 
Light  Brahmas,  which  directed  my  attention  again  to  a  subject 
I  have  often  had  in  my  thooghte.  it  was  conoeming  a  hen,  one 
of  his  best,  which  although  not  fat  had  a  constant  tendency  to 
go  "down  behind"  after  any  little  extra  tax  on  the  system, 
such  as  washing  for  exhibition,  and  she  had  not  laid  for  several 
months.  On  feeliuff  carefully,  a  moderate-sized  tumour  could 
be  detected  in  the  bowels,  which  there  is  very  little  doubt  was 
the  cause  of  whatever  was  wrong. 

What  struck  me  was,  that  I  have  come  across  Yarious  cases  of 
this  kind  during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  in  every  one  I 
can  call  to  mind  they  relate  to  hens  which  have  been  at  least 
once  exhibited,  and  in  most  cases  to  regular  show  hens.  I  hare 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  cause  in  nearly  every  case  has  been 
the  rupture  of  an  egg  within  the  body,  or  some  other  injury 
which  prevents  the  egg  being  laid,  and  it  thus  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  tumour.  Such  an  accident  is  not  necessarily  immediately 
fatal,  as  I  have  seen  stated.  I  once  had  a  hen  which  I  knew  had 
a  ruptured  egg  following  a  case  of  egg-bound,  but  she  lived  for 
months;  the  egg  on  her  death  being  found  to  have  formed  a 
rather  hard  tumour  of  somewhat  the  consistence  of  cheese,  with 
the  broken  shell,  or  a  portion  of  it,  mingled  with  the  yolk.  But 
sometimes  I  believe  tae  egg  is  not  actually  ruptured,  but  de- 
tached or  semi-detached  from  the  ovary  before  the  proper  time, 
and  thus  forms  only  the  exciting  cause  of  a  tumour,  from  the 
accident  occurring  almost  invariably  to  exhibited  birds,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  usually  caused  by  injury  at  shows, 
and  that  a  word  on  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use.  I  do 
not  mean  wilful  injury,  or  such  as  we  have  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  careless  use  of  sticks  or  umbrellas.  That  injurv  is 
caused  in  this  way  too  can  hardly  be  denied ;  and  it  woula  be 
a  useful  rule  and  grateful  to  exhibitors,  which  should  reouire 
all  such  implements  to  be  "  left  at  the  doors,"  a  reform  which 
might  easily  be  carried  into  effect.  Still  I  believe  that  injuries 
from  this  cause  are  comparatively  rare,  and  that  in  the  vast 
majoritv  of  cases  it  is  mere  careless  handling  which  is  in  fault. 
We  all  know  it  is  not  always  persons  experienced  in  handling 
fowls  who  are  entrusted  with  the  penning  of  birds.  Too  often 
mere  labourers  are  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  know  no  more 
how  to  handle  a  fowl  than  how  to  breed  one.  Most  of  us  know 
from  our  own  past  experience  how  vezv  easy  it  is  for  an  active 
and  frightened  fowl  to  slip  out  of  hands  not  accustomed  to  hold 
such  gentry,  while  even  a  fancier  well  accustomed  to  handling 
Bantuns,  may  easily  lose  his  grasp  of  a  gigantic  Cochin  which 
gives  a  sudden  and  unexpected  start.  I  have  seen  it  hapi>en 
often,  and  if  the  bird  thus  dropped  comes  down  suddenly  with 
the  breast,  or  still  worse,  the  bowels,  on  the  edge  of  the  poultry 
basket,  internal  injury  is  very  likely  to  result,  la  most  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  shock  is  recovered  from;  but  should  the  bird  be,  as 
must  happen  occasionally,  on  the  very  point  of  laying,  rupture 
of  the  egg,  or.  if  not,  some  ^rmanent  injury  to  the  organs,  is  very 
likely  to  oe  tne  result.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  is  the 
real  cause  of  such  cases  as  that  of  which  the  fresh  example  was 
brought  to  my  notice. 

The  practical  remedy  is  very  clear.  It  consists  simply  of 
allowing  no  one  to  pen  the  birds,  or  to  pack  them,  who  is  not 
used  to  nandling  fowls.  If  such  a  man  cannot  be  found  or  cannot 
be  afforded,  there  is  still  an  obvious  remedy— let  such  of  the 
committee  as  have  the  requisite  experience  do  this  work  them- 
selves. That  used  to  be  the  good  old  fashion,  and  there  are  not 
even  now  wanting  committeemen  who  keep  it  up;  but  too 
many  are  merely  "  ornamental,"  and  do  little  beyond  walking 
up  and  down  with  a  badge  at  their  button-holes,  leaving  the 
work  to  hireling,  who  are  naturally  careless  of  the  property 
entrusted  to  their  charge. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  I  have  never  myself  had  a  bird  injured 
in  the  way  I  state,  but  I  feel  sure  that  in  mentioning  the  matter 
thus  ^nerally,  with  no  personal  reference  to  anvone,  I  am 
speakmg  the  feelings,  and  snail  have  the  hearty  gooa-wishee,  of 
many  an  amateur. — ^L.  Wbigbt. 


BIRMINGHAM  SHOW  CATALOGUES  ISSUED 

WRONGFULLY. 

Thbbe  is  one  thing  requires  to  be  chsnged  at  Birmingham. 
It  is  a  crying  evil.  While  the  Judjgee  are  at  work  among  the 
poultry  they  are  beset  by  people  with  thoir  catalogues  open  at 
the  classes  they  are  judgmg,  and  are  favoured  with  remarks 
and  information  they  do  not  wish  for.  There  should  be  no 
catalogue  in  the  place  while  birds  are  being  judged.    The  few 
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ponndB  ndned  by  the  admission  of  the  pnblio  during  judging, 
are  dearly  boneht  by  the  loss  of  that  stem  discipline  that  has 
hitherto  kept  the  "  mother  of  shows  "  above  suspicion.  If  the 
public  is  to  be  admitted,  at  least  withhold  catalogues  till  the 
awards  are  made.  All  will  rejoice  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
Show  at  heart,  and  those  who  manage  it  may  rest  assured  they 
will  offend  none  of  their  supporters. — Q. 


PRE-PUBLISHING  JUDGES'  NAMES-DRAGOON 
PIGEONS. 
Ip  the  exhibitors  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  who  from  time  to 
time  inundate  our  Journal  with  complaints  of  the  non-publica- 
tion of  judges'  names,  would  come  to  a  general  conclusion  to 
follow  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  strike  against  showing  at  any 
exhibition  where  the  judges'  names  are  not  published  a  fortnight 
before  the  olosin|^  of  the  entries,  I  think  there  would  be  no 

Question  of  committees  attending  to  their  wishes.  As  an  amateur 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  dealers  excluded  from  exhibiting, 
as  I  do  not  consider  them  so  great  an  ogre  to  amateurs  as  your 
correspondents  would  have  your  readers  believe.  TaJdnjg  the  ca- 
talogues of  several  of  our  best  shows,  and  scanning  the  list  of  ex- 
hibitors, I  find  that  we  amateurs  come  forth  in  good  numbers  to 
do  battle  at  every  exhibition  where  the  committees  are  liberal  in 
prizes  and  cups,  and  do  not  seek  to  make  a  private  fortune  out  of 
the  fanciers ;  as  an  example  take  the  Bradford  Show,  with  its  640 
specimens  of  Pigeons  alone.  The  dealers  do  not  breed  the  good 
birds  they  show,  and  I  think  it  is  preposterous  for  amateurs  to 
sell  at  heavy  figures  their  best  biros,  and  then  try  to  deter  the 
buyers  from  exhibiting. 

As  an  exhibitor  and  fancier  of  Dragoons,  I  should  like  to  hear 
^through  our  Journal)  the  opinion  of  other  fanciers  as  to  the 
points  of  a  real  Dragoon,  as  of  late  I  find  judges  incline  more  to 
Dragoons  bred  almost  back  to  Carriers.  Do  fanciers  consider  a 
white-rumped  Dragoon  able  to  win  if  correctly  judged  ?  I  con- 
sider them  foul-feathered  birds,  and  as  such  they  ought  to  be 
disqualified.  I  trust  some  fanciers  of  note  will  give  us  their 
opinion  on  the  above  points  in  Dragoons. — ^Black  Jacobin. 


AYLESBURY  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  Show  was  held  on  the  16th  last,  in  the  Market  House,  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  show,  and  proved  a  great 
success,  not  so  much  from  the  number  of  entoies,  which,  how- 
ever, exceeded  those  of  last  year,  but  from  the  general  su- 
periority of  the  birds  shown.  Both  old  and  young  competed 
toother,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  latter  carried  off  most  of  the 

Snzes,  as  old  birds  now  are  generally  out  of  condition.    The 
ay  was  fine  and  the  attendance  good. 

Dorkings  formed  the  largest  class  in  the  Show,  nineteen 
entries.  The  five-guinea  cup  given  by  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Hartwell 
Park,  was  awarded  to  a  young  pair  of  Dark  birds  of  great  size 
lor  this  early  period  of  the  season,  and  in  splendid  condition. 
Second  were  a  pair  of  Rose-combs,  cockerel  and  hen.    The  third 

Ealso  went  to  a  pair  of  chickens.  In  BrahmtUt  Lady 
iyr  performed  the  unusual  feat  of  winning  the  cup  for 
mas  generally  with  a  fine  pair  of  Light  chickens,  Mr, 
Ansdell's  well-known  pair  of  old  Dark  birds  being  second.  This 
award  will,  doubtless,  sive  great  satisfaction  to  breeders  of  the 
Light  variety.  Spanish  were,  as  usual,  only  a  small  class.  The 
cup  pen  were  the  only  birds  that  were  really  good  in  comb  as 
well  as  face.  There  were  three  classes  for  Ooehinif  Lady 
Gwydyr  again  taking  the  cup  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  Bus 
chickens,  which,  although  evidently  in  their  chickenhood,  were 
of  enormous  size  and  grand  colour.  These  birds  were  the  sems 
of  the  Show,  and  attracted  universal  admiration;  old  birds 
were  second.  In  Partridge,  a  grand  pair  of  old  birds  were  first, 
chickens  second.  A  really  splendid  pair  of  chickens  were  second 
in  Whites.  The  third-prize  birds  were  only  entered  at  60«.,  and 
were  at  once  claimed.  Piles  took  the  cup  for  Ocume,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews's  beautiful  pen  of  Black  Red  chickens  arriving  too  late. 
In  the  variety  Bantam  class  Ghold-laced  were  first,  and  White- 
booted  secona.  Mr.  Fowler,  as  might  have  been  expected,  took 
the  cup  for  Aylesbury  Ducks,  that  for  Bouens  going  to  Mr. 
Walker. 

DoBKDios.— Gup,  T.  G.  Burnell,  Mioheldever.  %  and  8,L.  Pstton,  HiUmort. 
Tftonton.  hCt  Bev.  E.  Bertram,  Great  Berkhampstead ;  0.  E.  Cresiwell,  Early 
Wood.  Bagahot.   e.  Bar.  B.  Bartnun. 

BiuiuiAa.-GQp.  Lady  awydyr.  Stoke  Park,  Iptwioh.  i.  T.  F.  AnadeU.  Gowley 
Mount,  St.  Helen'a.   8.  Mra.  Tindal.  Ayleabnry.   e,  W.  Manafleld,  Gambridge. 

Spanish.— Gup,  W.  B.  Bull.  Newport  FagnaU.  8,  Mra.  Allaopp,  Hindlip  Ball. 
Worcester.   8.  H.  Feast,  Swansea. 

Cochins.— BhIT.— Cup  for  best  pen  of  Goohins.  Lady  Gwydyr.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler. 
8,  G.  B  oodworth.  Cl*^(«^*ni.^  Partrid^e^l,  E.  Tndmao,  whitohurph,  Salop. 

Coleridge ;  Mrs.  t 

Tnnbridge  Wells.    _, 

6,  H.  Gurney.  Jan.,  Aylesbury. 

Oamb.— 1  and  Cup.  W.  H.  L.  Glare,  Tryoross,  Atherstone.  8,  J.  Walker, 
Boehdale.    8.  Mrs.  Tindal. 

Fbbnch.— 1,  B.  B.  Wood,  Uttoxeter.  2,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggleswade.  8.  J.  K. 
Fowler,    he  and  e,  BCrs.  Tindal. 

Baxbubohs.— OoM  or  Silver-peneUkd  —1,  G.  Bloodworth.  S,*H.  Beldon.  8,  J. 


RhI^Ldeoh.  GAralang.  GoJd  or  SUver-rpangled.-'l  and  Chip,  H.  Bsldon,  i  and  S  ' 
J.  ULtyhin^vQ.    ke,  J.  M^si^r,  Rt:a<]iD^  ;  M.  M.  Canhmore, l'<»uKlj^M'truii;;;h. 

BAtiTA%s—Oiimr—l  Rud  ±  K.  ^V]Uffllrld,  Sidbury.  3,  T.  W.  Adhs,  ^liJupliam. 
Any  olhtr  raririv.—l  nod  e.hl.  Lenn.  Msrlryate  Hrtreet-  3*  R.  3.  ^*  "Wo^Klgaie* 
3i.  K.  U.  Asbl4>b.  MuttrjtuiH     h-c^  CAfiV  F^  0.  Coleridge;  G.  VLffers.  EleniliiiiTT. 

B\:cKH.'-'Aifleiburtf.'-{:np,  3^  and  Jtc,  J.  K.  Fowler.  %  J.  Utii^iia.  Rfiurn,— 
Cup,  J.  Wnllter.  i,  L  Pation.  3,  J*  K.  Fowler.  Anv  other  rariity.—L  M.  L*ino, 
a.  K  WUkLnsDa.  OnildJL^rd.  a,  J.  VValker.  Hc^U.B,  Smith,  HntaHLtOti  (IJ !  J.  K, 
Powltrr    c,  Mrs.  U,  J.  Bailey. 

DvcKi.—A}iUttmnf.—C-a^,J.  W.  Heilflefl,  Aylea^bury-   A«. W.  Sotcm^  AylealjafT* 

BBLLXira  tt^MJi9*^i,  Bt  add  c,  J.  K.  Fowlef .    %  T.  lUDgsley,  THng, 

Jltdoe, — The  Rev.  Grenville  F.  Hodfl&n,  North  PethertoB, 
BridgQ^ater. 

THE  CREWE  POULTRY  EXHIBITION, 
A  QUITE  unforeseen  accident  from  the  blowing  down  of  the 
poultry  tent,  prevented  the  Hjrr&ngem^nta  of  the  Crewe  Ponltry 
Show  prOTiiig  acjthiug  like  as  complete  as  they  otberwiBO 
might  have  been ;  neTerthelefin,  aa  the  ponltiy  at  the  time  of 
tbia  mishap  were  not  penned^  aiter  some  considerable  delay  the 
birds  were  properly  placed,  weU  f«d  &nd  watered,  without  etn 
mjury  to  even  a  eiDgle  apeoimen, 

hi  Gartw  the  Brown  Red»  were  decidedly  the  beat  of  any, 
soino  iew  bein^  very  high- class  ones.  Dorkings  were  as  good  a 
claga  is  any  of  tlua  Ae&MoUf  and  the  Spanish  chickens  were 
nnusuflJly  fine  well-shown  pens,  Iq  Cochhi^  it  ie  only  necessaj-y 
to  aay  Mesar?'  Tndm&n  and  Sidgwick  were  there  with  their 
well-known  chickena^  BrahTnai  were  nnmerous,  but  mostly 
quite  too  yotin^  for  showingj  at  least  for  two  months  hence.  In 
the  class  for  French  fowls  Crcyes  weie  hmt  and  Houdana 
second.  Of  Ihe  latter  breed  there  were  m&tiy  excellent  pens. 
In  Game  Banlams  Mr.  Entwiale  obtamed  a  great  prorwrtion  of 
the  pri^ea  with  birds  of  the  highest  merit-  Bilver- faced  and 
Black  Bantama  were  tbe  winners  In  the  Variety  class  for 
Bautama.  Never  were  better  Hamburgh  chickens  shown  than 
those  of  his  Grrace  the  Duke  of  Sutberlandi  whose  birda  were  in 
the  beat  of  feather.  The  entry  of  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  DkcHa 
was  of  very  auperior  character  through out|  and  of  Gft^n^  and 
Turkeyn  few  a  hows  can  boaat  a  better  display.  In  the  Selling 
clasa  Dark  Brahmas  and  Li^^ht  Brahmaa  were  auccessful^  hut 
mani^  pens  of  other  breeds  entered  at  much  below  their  money 
value  were  among  the  competitora* 

YOUKO  BTRBS. 

Dovsntas.'-I,  Mn.  ArkwHftbl,  Suiton  SoArwiJilff.  %  Uiu  DbTlM,  GhMtar. 
c,  Mr».  Canelljre ;  J.  at^itt,  HeaJ*!--  ^ 

Spakiah.— I  knd  \  K  Hii]»t,  Vfuiifdrd^  hf,  J.  W*,lker,  WolrerbfciDptoQ  ;  W< 
BmnUwood.  SprliiRilotd. 

Coc HiK-O II [ M  A.— 1  aad  KOf  E.  TudmUr  Wliltaliurob,  9»  C.  Sidgwick,  K bighlajr. 
t ,  El  8ch  olen,  h  «Tnb  aU , 

Bmhma  PtiOTRA.— 1,  C.  Laylmd,  Wimngton.  %  J.  H»  Plekles*  BJikdale. 
/w,  Mrs,  Arltwriiibt ;  P.  UziHWi^rlbf  LowtoD. 

FoLiaii.— 1  *u(L  he.  J  i'oanilc;.  Lowtun.    S,  P.  Unewortb. 

F8EKCII.-1,  fi.  B.  Wood.  9,  W.  I>ritig,  Fi^*r»biiin.  he,  5,  PowmII,  t,  C 
LaylBLDd. 

<Aau%  —BU^k-br4a$Ud  Tlcd».—U  Duko  or  SnttieTl&tid.  TretitbBZR  HilK  S,  J. 
Pluit,  S^vraiilow-— Browft  anil  otker  tUtU  —1,  J.  PoiUot  NftBtwicb*  %  J*  Piatt, 
Anv  oififr  variety —h  S.  JoIdiqei,  Ntnlirifb*  %  No  cum^itstititiB.  CacktreL— 
1,  y.  JDlDBon.  2  and  3.  J.  Plfttt  PuiUt  —1,  C.  W.  Lnxton,  Nantwlch,  S,  J. 
Mojmy,  WybaDbarft    c,  J^  F*  W.  Fitton,  OTenden  ;  J,  Maton.  Worct^fter, 

liANTi.xB—iiwfif,"BI*i£khreait£d  lUdM  —1  and  S.  Wh  l\  Bntwidl*,  Wt*tfleld- 
he,  P  Hiod,  Ijuja  nudwortti.  An]i  othff  lariHu.—l  sad  he,  W.  F-  Entwiale. 
1,  3.  W.  Smitli.  Bcekborr. 

BiSTiMa.— ^'u^  Ji/ftiiM.— fl,  R.  H*  AibU^a.  Mottraia, 

HiiiBUftOH*,— OoMejwpawIfd  or  f^ficined—l  and  1,  Dnko  of  SntherlaQd. 
Bilver^fpanffUd  or  PfnctUrd.—l  and  %  Dulta  ot  BuUaerland. 

DitcuLTyafL— JtoiiJfj'i  —  1,  J^  Wiilkfer^  Kocihdale.  li.  S,  H*  Stott,  Preatop.  he, 
Vt\  W,  Dtmc>)D,  Blarctriii;  T.  Wakeliold.  ^ewtoD  Le-WJIIowB^  P*  Unawortli. 
Afjkfbiirv—l  nm\%  J-  WjHhlt.  Ropbdale.  he,  T*  Sexr,  TiDgtwick;  Mr§.  M* 
l!umbT.  Darnha.l1 :  E.  Sbaw,  DBwetbr.  Anjf  other  variety,— i^  J,  Walker.  % 
T.  WatefleJd  iTlrown  Call}.  ^  ^  .    _  „^ 

GoflL'KuB-l,  J.  Walk*r.  %  S.  H.  Rtolt,  he,  T.  Coomfir,  Baafdrd;  E*Shaw, 
c,  0.  hirhiirdHOii.  Chorltnta  ;  B    Ikckuti,  H»rtrard. 

P^ju  LTft- 1 .  W.  B,  E  tchea*  W  bitcb  tuoti.  %,  J.  Wallwr.  hit  -  Trelf*,  Weatfir. 
e»  J,  Cawbam,  ,         _ 

B^LUwo  Clas*.— I  and  f,  C,  Lajland.  hCt  J.  Powuall  (CreTe-CasnMj*  c,  T. 
F.  Lfoiii  LlTertdOl  (Bri>WD  Hed  Gams). 

The  Judges  wero  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Binninghwn,  and  Mr. 
Burgeas,  of  Burleydam. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME   POULTBY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  (he  18th  Inat, 

OijMm.-Btaik-hrta*Ud  and  athtr  Bcdj.-l,  Diik«  of  FtHbi^rlMid^  Btoke-im- 
TicenU  a,  W.  a.  L*  i;lare,  f  wjfcroaa,  Atberukme.  Anj/  othfr  varkty.—lf  With- 
held,   a.  Duke  Ot  Sutbei-limd,  ^  „ ^^  ^  _     . 

HriKiSH  — I*  J.  Walker,  Slandeforil  WoiTerbampton,  S^H.  WmdnsDn^EaTbrf 
Bkipton.    J|«,  E.  W.  Strallont  Weat  MaUmff. 

B0EKimQU,—V4i(ivTfA  tier  pi  NtfPfr-<?MM  -L  Mra.  P,  B^  Arkwrlffbt,  Sat  ton 
BoandslfL  CbflttHrfleld,  ^.  J.  D^  H^wiotL,  M.J>.,  Btafford.  he.  T.  Btidonj  fiarb}-, 
Bkipliia.    Eitrntr-Qteu  or  TTAif^.—l  aod  %  k.  Oaft^r,  Bdd|Bortb. 

Cucmw-CHiKi.— t'tiiftiimon.  or  Buff.-'U  H*  Te^iqIIsbod,  BirmLn^ham.  %t  C- 
SidiEwJek,  Keiffhlej*  Broirm,  P&riridofftaikeTied,  nr  other  rarirtiex.—lt  T, 
Bbeppard.  Hnmbentone.    !>  B.  9,  3,  Woodgat.*,  rftinbiirv,  TonbridRe  WeUa. 

BiuHSfA  popTiiA.-i5ttffc.— 1.  Mn.  F,  S.  jVrkwri+rbt,  a,  E*  Kondiipk,  jttB., 
Llolifleld.  Liffht.—U  H.  CbawueT,  |iin..  HonndhllJ,  Uttoxelflr.  S,  E,  Keodrick, 
Jim.    he,  T.  A.  Uean,MardoiiH  HeTeiord. 

BiMDuctQHs.  -  aQtdfnpfTiciiUd.  —  1  and  9,  Dnka  of  Salherland-     Silver^ 

ttrTiCUhd,—!  and  %  Duke  of  ButherLand.  Gcldm-^pnTiffUd-h  Buk^s  of  Bmhfr- 
acd,  3,  T.  Ma¥,  WolTerhamptoii.  SHverfpanottd^—i,  Dck*  ol  Hnthflriond* 
a,  W.  M.  DcLl»fu»n.  WalaalL  ^  ^  ^  .     t>  «  ,tr     * 

HoFDAKH.-i,  U.  Maik«ry.  LMk,    8,  W.  DrUig,  FaT*rahain.    he,  R,  B*  Woi>d, 

Cittva-C(jjct-1*  E,  B.  Wood,  %  W.  Dting.  he,  K.  Lantoor,  Hexton. 
AmpthlU. 

ToBMRTi.— U  R*T.  V.  J.  Hiaifly,  Kewbrny.  3,  F.  E,  RifhaTdgoti,  Bramibial, 
Uttoubcr.    ^,E.Hc3idfick,  jun. 
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6nn.— 1.1>«k«(»f  AifhMftnd.  &  J.  LyoeCC,  PtefRrad.   k«,S.K«A 

Dttckb.— IFMte  jMleihwy.—t  I>nfee  of  SafherlMi.    a,  B.  Temat, 

Souen.—!,  W.  H.  Cnwe.  Ktirall,  Derby.  9.  IL  /ohaue.  KfrMr«ton,  Wlrk»> 
worth.  Ac.  Bb  Xandiiel^  jan.  ^ny  other  vaHety.-l,  J.  Wfttti,  Xfofri  H«ii(&, 
Binninghftin.   3,  Ovke  «f  Satbef1«n4.    He,  R.  9.  S.  WofkfgAto  (BIftok). 

Arr  oTHBs  Vaubtt.— 1,  T.  BoiUton,  Haaford,  StokA^n^Trtnt  (naA  Bam* 
Irarghi).   I»  Dnka  of  BnOMrlaiid. 


MIDDLET05  (HBAB  MANCHESTER)  POULTKT 
SHOW. 

This  great  annual  Show  of  poultry  has  taken  place  once  more 
with  great  snooesB.  Here  we  look  forward  to  finding  the  first 
great  contentions  in  all  classes  of  yoang  poultry.  Those  fowls 
which  are  prominent  here  are  usually  heard  of  agate  at  many  of 
onr  leading  shows  dozing  the  year.  The  Show  being  late  in 
September,  the  owners  of  most  yards  of  any  note  like  to  send 
here  to  compare  as  a  test  how  wey  are  likely  to  rank  for  the 
season.  If  not  np  to  the  standard,  then,  here  is  the  ehaace  if 
needed  of  bnying. 

The  working  Committee  were  weU  up  to  tbe»  work,  and  every- 
thing  seemed  to  be  done  that  was  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  fowls.  Worcester  and  the  Staffordshire  Poultry  Shows 
being  held  the  ssme  day,  took  away  several  of  our  best  ex- 
hibitors, or  divided  their  pens,  therefere  the  competition  was 
not  so  severe  and  eloeely  ran  as  might  have  been. 

The  Judges  were  divided  as  follows — Mr.  Fielding,  Gsme  and 
Game  Bantams :  Cant.  Heaton,  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Brahmas, 
and  Cochins;  Mr.  Martin,  Hambnrghs,  Ducks,  Oeeee,  &e.; 
Picons  by  a  local  ^ntleman,  which  seemed  to  give  general  dis- 
satisfaction.   The  judging  of  the  poultry  was  very  satisftMstory. 

In  Oafne  our  principal  exhibitors  were  well  represented,  bvt 
the  cup  for  the  best  ]^n  of  cockerel  and  puUet  was  won  with  a 
grand  cockerel  good  m  all  noints,  but  we  thought  the  pullet 
hardly  up  to  the  mark.  In  uie  cockerel  classes  the  same  owner 
was  again  first,  and  obtained  the  cup  with  a  good  coloured  bird 
and  grand  style,  but  a  little  shy  in  the  pen.  No  doubt  when 
penned  again  he  wiU  show  to  more  advantage.  Several  very 
good  cockerels  were  shown  in  this  class.  Coclereki  and  pullets 
of  Dnckwings  and  Piles  we  did  not  think  well  represented,  the 
first  going  to  a  pen  of  rather  indifferent  Pile  ooekerels ;  PUes 
and  Duckwings  went  to  a  grand  Duokwing  cockerel.  This  class 
was  very  laiariy  represented.  In  single  Oanae  pallets  the  com- 
petition was  very  severe.  Black  Beds,  Brown  Beds,  and  Piles 
being  all  well  renresented,  the  cup  going  to  a  most  beautiful 
Black  Bed,  free  from  any  pencilling  or  ruddiness  on  the  wings. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  very  grand  puHet.  AU  the 
prizetakers  were  grtaid  pullets.  Spaniah  were  deficient  in 
many  points  considered  necessary  for  a  first- slass  bird.  In  the 
cockerel  class  one  only  was  of  sufScient  merit  for  a  prize. 
Pullets  were  better,  the  winning  pens  iadieatiBC  by  theur  ap- 
pearance to  be  related  in  blood  to  Mr.  Teebay^s  well-known 
strain.  DorkinffS  at  aQ  classes  had  a  great  want  of  substance, 
and  were  deficient  in  all  points  to  make  a  really  good  Dorking. 
The  first-prize  cockerel  and  pullet  were  a  moderate  pen  con- 
sidering the  yard  they  came  from.  Cockerels  were  a  little 
better  represented.  Pairs  of  Dorking  pullets  were  the  beet  of 
the  Dorkmgs.  The  first-prize  birds  were  a  pair  of  very  young 
but  remarkably  well-framed  birds.  They  took  the  cup  for  the 
best  Dorkings  in  the  Show.  Brmkma  Pootrtu  were  numerous 
and  well  representedL  but  nothing  could  approach  the  cockerel 
winning  the  cup.  He  was  a  massive  good-eoloured  bird,  and 
was  admired  by  all  the  Brahma  breeders.  Coehint  were  well 
represented,  and  competition  very  severe.  Hamhurgkt  were 
not  so  numerously  represented,  but  were  good.  The  cup  was 
won  with  a  grand  pen  of  Silver-spangled  which  no  Hamburrh 
breeder  could  find  a  fault  with.    Spangles,  colour,  and  ooxnb, 


and  all  other  points  good.  French  Fowls  were  but  poorly  re- 
presented, the  cup  going  to  a  pen  of  Cr^ve  CoBurs.  The  Any 
other  variety  included  Polands,  Malays,  &c.  In  Banianu,  Oame, 


the  first-pnze  cock  was  readly  the  only  good  pen  shown. 
Bantams,  any  other  variety,  were  well  represented,  but  we 
thought  the  cup  might  have  been  better  pnoed.  The  ScdMng 
classes  were  but  poor  lots.  Dueklinga  were  well  represented. 
The  onp  was  won  by  a  remarkably  fine  pen  ol  Aylesburys. 
Bouens  were  both  numerous  and  ffood.  The  first-prize  birds 
were  well  coloured  and  heavy  dueUings.  QotUnce  were  good. 
Turkeya  ware  represented  but  by  one  y«ry  good  pen.  JCaay 
birds  changed  hands  at  good  prices. 

GAn.-»M»-»fifM<r<f  end  other  Jto4l«.-CM6«eiiJL~0^),  J.  Vlerdker.  atone- 
elougli,  UmmeheeUr,   t.  9.  Wftlton,  HomdUlliB,  BawtOkiteO.   I,  T.  F.  Lyon, 

XamflbMiter;  J.Pe«t,OnMklrk.  Coetterel^^Cvf^J.neUAer.  %K,Mma^  ke,J. 
Wood,  Wiffan ;  H.  Aihton.  Prestwioh ;  K.  XUib, 
QAM»,-Jbnf  other  veriete^Cklekent^UF.  Walton.   S,7.  flttoUr.   I,  X. 


».J.Fl«teher.  I,  J.  Coek.  Woroertsr.  8,9. 
J.  netobw;  a  W.  Brieiley,  MldAetoD. 


Bc^  Bwrton-oB-Trcnt 
%  J.  Ooodwin,  LiTsnooL 

GAia.—Anyvairietif—PuXU\ 
Xalttww.Stowmuktl  4,  S.  Ball, 
fl^  W.  H.  L.  Clare. 

BPAanB.-CMtfkmt.-2.  J.  Glawf,Walaall.  S,  W.  Harrar.  SbefleM.  t, 

tar  ft  BawkfaiB,  TopolUla.  Thirak.    CoekereL—l,  B.  Ralaall,  Balewood,  LiTer- 
|ool^  Withhald.  PtMet.-!,  J.  Bovliaa,  BciatoL  I,  J.  Learning,  Brongliton. 

Domrea^-CMtfteM.— 1,  Kri.  Arkwrl^t,  SoNon  Ssandala,  ChasterflaUL 


V^.  BeMoaoa,  eantanr.  8.J.Wh1ta,WB9Bli7f  NorthallartoB.  fte.T.Stattor, 
WMtaflaM.  Manohaator.  eeeker»l—h  Mra.  irkwrijrtit.  t.  W.  W.  BtttflidKn, 
SCorthaad.  Kendal.  Pui^tft-Cap,  J.  Flataher.  S,  J.  White.  A«.  &.  W.  BMharA- 
aon,  BeTerley ;  A.  Darby.  Bridgnorth. 

Biumu.  PooTiAa.— Cfti«ft0iM.— 1  and  S.  Mra.  Arkwright  •,  J.  Mekles,  Birkdiala^ 
SanlhiKHi.  CoehereL—Oup,  Horaaa  LiagwomL  Oraeiinir,  Naa<»ham  If  aricat. 
a.  C.  Layland,  Morris  Brook,  Warrington,  he,  J.  H.  Pieklea.  PiMet  —1,  T.  P. 
Anadeli;  Oowley  Mount,  8t  Helen**.  S,  C.  Layland.  he,  Mra.  A.  WlUnmaon, 
Leicester. 

CocmiH-Camk.— Buff  and  Cinnamon.— Ohie1un».—Cn2*  C.  Sidgwiek.  Keighley. 
9.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manoheater.  8,  W.  P.  Bylanda,  Erdington.  Manoheater. 
Coekerel—h  W.  A.  BarnelL  SonthwelL  8,  W.  A.  Taylor.  Pullet.— 1,  W.  A. 
Vaylor.   9  and  te»  J.  Boyle,  Manobaator. 

CcoRnv-CRiirA.— i4fiy  other  varietjf.—CMekene.—h  0.  Sidgwiek.  1,  J.  8.  Olea- 
anll,  Milnthorpe,  Weatmoreland.  8,  W.  A.  Taylor.  OoekereL—L  W.  A.  Taylor. 
8,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleebury.    PuUet.—l.  W.  A.  BnmeU.   8,  W.  A.  Taylor 

B.MMBnaaB.—OoldpeiteiUed—Ch4ekent.—l,  J.  Bownaaa,  Newebarah.  Sl  J. 
Bobinaon.  8,  W.  B.  Clayton,  Keighley.  Coekerel—l,  J-  BoUinaon,  Undley,, 
Otiey.   8,  J.  Wrigley.  MUdleto^   PuOeL-l,  W.  Speakman.  Mantwioh.   %  J. 

Bil9er'peneaied,-'ChUken$,-l,  H.  Smith.  Keighley.    8.  A. 

Bobinaon.  8. /.Bownaaa.  Co0ikereL—Ip H.  Smith.  8, J.  Bobinaon.  PuUeL— 
1,  J.  Bobinaon. 

BAMBimem.—Oeldepuneied.—Chiekeae.'-Ji,  T.  W.  Ogian.  Mtddlalon.  8,  &. 
and  2.  Dnokworth,  Chnreh,  Acorington.  CoefcertfL— 1,  T.  B.  Jonea,  Wolyar- 
hampton.  8,  J.  Bowneaa.  he,  j;  Bnokley,  Tannton,  Aahton-nnder-Lyne.  PuUet» 
—I,  J.  Bmwneaa.  %  T.  Hay,  Wolroihampton.  he,  J.  Ogden,  Tonga;  T.  W. 
Ogden;  T.May. 

BAWsnaoBa-  _     ,  ..         -       ^, 

Sand  A«,  J.BolTlnBon.    CoekereL—l,  J  Bobin8on._8.  J.  Fielding. 


8,  J.  Bobinaon. 
Jke.  Ashtoik 


UvsnaoBa  — M7v«r-i!panffled.— CMekeiu.— Cnp,  J.  Fielding. 
.  _ id  A«,  J.  Boltlnaon.    CoekereL—l,  J  Bobinaon.    8,J.  Fiei<l_„.     -  , -^- 
and  Boofh,  Bvnwibottoia,  Mo  tranu   PiilM.— 1,  J.  FMding.   8.  i.  Oili.  fteam> 
oUffe.  Binaley.    he,  J.  BoUtnaon;  J.  Dmria,  CowhUl,  OU&an;  J.  Robinaoii; 
T.  Pmith,  Ke^Ehley. 

HAnmraoRa.— Bloek.— Ckiekent.— 1.  H.  Marlor,  Denton,  Manoheater.  8,  D. 
Lard.  Mtaekateada,  MandMaler.  he,  G.  Adgwlek;  J.  Bobinaon :  Stofet  4  Booth* 
■•nUay  Braok,  Bury,  e,  J.  Holt.  Middleton ;  Bey.  W.  Seijeantoon,  Aeto* 
BnmeU  Beetory;  8.  Stophenaon.  CoekereU—l  and  he,  EL  Hoyle,  NewchurelL. 
%  J.  Bowneaa.  e.  Rot.  W.  Serjeantaon.  PitUeL— 1,  J.  Bowneaa.  8,  N.  Marlor. 
he.  Bar.  W.  Beilean«aoD;  B.  &  8.  Woodgata^  Pambwy.  Tonbrldga  Walla; 
StottaBoeth.   e.W.  Bird.Boohdate;  J.  Lea. 

FnsMCH.— CAiekeiu.— Cnp,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Bfgoleswade.  8,  W.  Dring,  Farer- 
aham.  8,  H.  Feaat,  Swansea,  he,  Mrs.  Valiaria,  Aymers,  Sittlngboame* 
Oeeipertfl— 1.  B«y.  A.  J.  L.  Dobbin.  Baddtngton  Viearnae.  Nottingham.  8,  W. 
Drtng.  PailtrL—l,  Mra.  E.WUliamB,H«nlly8BeRiew.  Montgomeryshire.  2,B. 
Heald,  Mapperly  Plaina. 

Amy  othsii  VAanTT.— Ckirkena  — 1,  J.  Feanday,  Lowton,  Newton-le-Wmown.. 
8.BeT.A.Q.  Braoke,ShrawardineBeatory,9hr«wsbiiry.  8,  J.  Bobinaim.  he,  J, 
K.  Fowler :  F.  Walton j  P.  Unsworth,  Ix>wton,  Newton-Ie-WiUows.  CoekereU 
—I,  P.  Unsworth.  8,  J.  Feamley.  Pullet —I,  J.  Feamley.  8,  P.  Unsworth. 
he.  J.  HsmlMon.  Opanahaw,  Manoheater. 

BAirrAiia.—^«aie—l,T.  Barker,  Burnley.  8.  O.  Ha^l,  KendaL  8,  T.  Sharplac, 
KawtenstnlL  Cock  or  Cockerel— I  andTs.  G.  Hall.  8.  T.  Barker,  he,  B. 
Brownlie,  Townsend.  Kirtrealdr.  N.B. 

Bamtavs.— ^ny  other  «aHe^.— Cnp,  B.  H.  Aahton,  Mottnun,  Manchester. 

8.  B.  Walt'>n.   8,  W.  A.  Tajlor.     he.,  H.  B.  Smith;  M.  Leno,  DnnsUble;  W. 
Harrey.  SheffieM. 

Sbluno  Clabb— 1,  W.  A.  Bnvnell.   8,  A.  Bamtord,  Middleton.  8.  B.  Hntchin- 
Bon.  Littleborongh.    Cork  or  Cockerel —1^  G.  W.  Bilerley.   8.  W. 
fce.T.Wakefietd?  H 
Bnmett,  Biggleawade. 

DucKLmos.— JtflMdnrtf.— €iipaad8.J.Waikar.  8.  B.  HntcUnson.  ^J.K. 
Fowler;  T.  P.  Carrer,  Laagthorpe.  Boronghbridge  (8).  Bouen.— 1  and  8,  T. 
Wakefield.  8,  J.  Walker,  he,  W.  Seotson,  Biekerahaw,  Wigsn  ;  P.  Unsworth  ; 
J.  J.  Wallar,  Kandal;  S.  M.  Stott,  Preaten.   Jnp  other  aaHety.— 1,  M.  Leno. 

9,  J.  Walkar.   8»  K.  R  Smi*A.   he,  O.  8.  Snlnabory. 

OoaLTNoa.— 1,  J.  Walker.   9.  W.  Penny,  Preston,    he,  J.  Walkar ;  8.  H.  Stott. 
TcmKBTB.— 1,  J.  Walkar. 


„_.    Cofhor  Cockerel— U  G.  W.  Bilerley.   9.  W.  A.  Boraall. 
;  R.  Aahton.   Puttet.—U  T.  Whltfaig,  Leren,  Beverley.   8,  C.  F. 


KETTERING  POULTRY   SHOW. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  Northamptonshire' 
Agricultural  Society's  Show,  held  at  Kettering,  on  the  17fch  and 
18th  inst.  :— 

DonKPfM.— Coek.— 1  and  i,  J.  Longland,  Grendon.  Northampton.  8.  R. 
Wood,  Otapton,  Thrapstone.  h%  B.  Sykea.  Qaddtngton,  Kettering.  Cockerel. 
— 1,  J.  Long'nad.  8.  Rev.  B.  Bartram.  Berkhampatead.  8,  H.  Yardley,  Bifw 
mingham.    ne^J.  J.  Sharp.  Broaghton,  Kettering. 

DoKKiNOS.— Hene.  —  1.  B"t^  R.  Bartnnn.  8,  J.  Longland.  8.  B.  Woo4. 
PnUeto.— 1.  J.  Longfnad.  8.  Bev.  E.  Bavtmm.  he,  J.  Ohiamaa,  Jan.,  mnlav- 
boonie.  Swindon ;  H.  Yardlay :  H.  Lotan,  Onndla.  __ 

Spanish.— Cock.  —  1.  W.  B.  Ball,  Newport  PagnelL  9,  G.  Wright,  North- 
ampton: he.  T.  Oook,  Wellintfboroagh.  CoekereL—l,  W.  B.  Bnll.  9,  J.  T. 
Parker,  Northampton,    he,  C.  wrightL  Northanpton. 

gpAinsH.— Heii«.--1.  W.  B.  BnU.  9,  J.  T.  Parker,  he,  H.  Tardtey.  PnOets.— 
1,  J.  T.  Parker.   SLW.R.BaIL 

Oaks.— Coek.— 1, 8.  Deaeon.  Onndfa.  9.  B.  B.  I>aekarlng,  Nerthorpay  Klrto» 
lindany.  8,  B.  Cos,  Monlton,  Northampton.  CoekereL—l.  B.  Cox.  8  and  8U 
H.  Lotan^Onndla.  he,  &  Deaeon:  T.  Haneoek»  Northampton,  e.  Q,  W. 
Sanders,  Wollaaton.  Weilfngborongh. 

Oamb.— BTen.— L  B.  Oox.  8,  8.  Dcnoon.  Pnlleti.— 1  and  9,  B.  Cox.  he,  9. 
Deaeon. 

CoGHiir-CHnrAa.— Coek.— 1,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manoheater.  8,  H.  Tardley.  ke,  J. 
N.  Beaaley,  Norfhampton.  CoekereL  —  l,  W.  A.  Taylor.  8,  J.  OoodliilC 
Huntingdon. 

Cooam-OanrAa.— HenA— 1,  W.  A.  Taylor.  ^  B.  8.  8.  Woodgata,  Pambory, 
TanbridgaWella.   PnIle(t.-l,/.Ooodliff.  ^W.  A.  Taylor,    ke,  A.  F.  Faulkner,. 


Thrapstone  (8). 

BnAHKA  Po<ynA.— OMfc.-!.  Ber.  N.  9.  BIdlay,  Newbury.  2,  M.  Lrao.  Mark- 
yaia  Street,  Donaiable.  he,  H.  Tardley.  CoekereL—l,  a.  U.  Chettte.  Weekley, 
Kettering.   8,  J.  8.  Clarke,  Onndle. 

Brahma  Pootba.— flene.— 1,  Withheld.  B»  A.  F.  Fanlkner.  PuUete.— I,  K. 
Leno.   8.  J.  8.  Olavka. 

HAXBunaKa.— Coek.— L  T.  Lore.  Klngafhorpe,  Nerthampfam.  %  Bev.  B. 
Momgomery,  Norfhampton.  he,  Bight  Bon.  G.  W.  Hnnt,  M^.,  Onndln. 
Cockerel.- 1,  Q.  Thompaon,  Northampton.   8,  T.  Love. 

HA]fauttaHa.-Hen-l,T.  Love.  8^  B.  Botinaoav  Katteilng.  PMliei».-LA. 
F.  Fanlkner.  8,  T.  Lore,    ke,  J.  Foaten  Kettering. 

Bamtavb.- 1,  8,  and  he,  Capt  T.  WetheraU»  Loddington,  Kettering.  Anw 
other  voHeip,-!.  H.  Yardlay.   8,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manoheater. 

AiTT  oTBBn  Vamxtt.— I,  Bav.  N.  J.  Bidley,  Nawbary.  8,  A.  Favlknar. 

GaasK.— L  8.  Deaoon,  Onndla. 

DuoKB.  —  ^lee  jMffv.  —  1*  T.  Sear,  ThigewldlL  BneUn^am.  1  and  he,  8. 
Deaoon.  Bouen.— 1,  Bev.  C.  Vernon,  Otmfton  Underwood,  Ketterf ng.  8.  M. 
Leno.  he,  B.  Wood;  O.  Bioharda,  Glendon,  Kettering.  Jny  other  eariety. — 
l,H.Lano.   %  B.  8.  8.  Woodgate.    ke,J.aoodlifl: 

TuBKnTB,- 1,  M.  Kew.  Market  Overton,  Oakham. 

BaUiiiro  Olabb.— Coek.— L  J.  T.  Parter,  Northampton,  t.  J.  SheSeld,  Great 
Oa^eley.  Kettering  (Gander).  Hen.— 1  and  8,  B.  Ooz,  Monlton,  Northampton 
iBonen  Dnek).    he,  J.  Foster.  Kettering  (Blaek  Hamburgh). 

MxsosLLAMova  CX.A88.— I,  W.  Nottage,  Northampton  (Black    SpanishV 
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fi,  T.  Hanoook,  Northampton  (Brown  Bed  G«me). 
Kortbampton  (Dorking).   4,  T.  Love. 


8,  J.  LongUnd,  Grendon, 


PioBOMS.— iinv  vortely.— 1  and  4,  T.  Ohambert,  Jan.,  Northampton  (Dun  and 
Black  Carriers).  8,  J.  Martin,  Ketterinff  (Poatare).  i,  H.  Yardley.  he,  H. 
Yardley  (2);  W.  NotUge,  Northampton  (Bloe  Pouters);  L.  WatUn. 

Judge.— Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Prestoa. 


fe 


NOBTHALLERTON  POULTBT  AND  PIGEON 

SHOW. 
Tms  Show,  which  was  one  of  the  sectioiiB  of  a  grand  agri- 
cnltand  meeting,  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  The  pens  (which 
are  sabstantial  and  made  of  wood,  all  excepting  tiie  nront,  which 
is  a  loose  frame  covered  with  wire  netting),  were  very  comfort- 
able and  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  entries,  though  good, 
were  not  so  large  as  those  of  last  year,  partially  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  lists  being  closed  before  the  entries  were  received  from 
some  exhibitors.  Of  Dorkings  only  four  entries,  but  the  winners 
(chickens),  were  large  and  good.  Game  were  more  numerous, 
but  poor.  Spanish,  Cochins,  and  Brahmas  had  many  good  pens, 
the  nrst-prize  birds  in  the  two  latter  classes  being  chickens  of 
j^ood  promise.  Polands  and  Hamhurghs  were  mostly  in  bad 
:eather,  though  there  were  among  them  birds  of  many  honours. 
In  the  Variety  class  Crdve-Ccsurs  were  first  and  Sultans  second, 
both  pens  being  very  good.  Game  Bantams  were  numerous, 
and  the  winners  (Black  Bed)  nice  birds,  the  first-prize  pen  con- 
taining a  grand  gamey-looking^d  cock.  In  the  next  class  Silver 
Sebri^ts  were  firs^  and  white-booted  of  great  excellence 
aeoond.  Bouen  Ducks  were  extremely  good,  but  the  Aylesburys 
only  moderate ;  and  in  the  Yariaty  class  Black  East  Indian  were 
first  and  Pintail  second.  There  were  some  hxge  Turkeys,  and 
ihe  OosUngs  were  also  fine.  White  Embden  winning  the  prizes. 
Of  Pigeons  little  can  be  said,  and  this  will  remain  the  case 
while  only  one  money  prize,  and  that  small,  is  awarded  in  each 
«las8 ;  but  we  would  remind  the  Society  that,  if  well  enoouraged, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  paying  sections. 

DoBKiNoa.  —  1  and  9,  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  he,  W.  Boville, 
Osmotherley,  Northallerton. 

GAKB.-1,  T.  Flintoff,  Newbj,  8tockton-on-Tees.  S,  W.  Beerpark,  Aiadarby 
Steeple.  Northallerton,    he,  W.  Tonnirhasband,  Darlington. 

Spamxsh.  —  1,  T.  Flintilf.  %  O.  Holmea,  Oreat  DriflUM.  he,  H.  Dale, 
NArihaUerton. 

Cochxk-Chiha  —1,  W.  O.  PQzdon,  Driffield.  8,  D.  *  J.  Ibestoo,  Whitby,  he, 
D.  ft  J.  Ibeston ;  F.  Horseman,  Borongfahridge. 

Bbahma  Pootba.— 1  and  he.  Miss  E.  O.  Powlett,  Bedale.   B,  F.  Horsaflaan. 

POX.AND8.— 1,  W.  Bearpark.  I,  0.  Walker,  Boroaghbridge.  he.  Mis.  UojA, 
Vorthallerton. 

HAMBVMiBB.—GoJAepcmgled,-~l,Q'  Holmes.  SUver-^^ngled.  —  !,  W.  Q. 
Pnrdon,  Driffield.  9,  O.  Hohnes.  he,  G.  Leaaard,  Whitby,  e,  T.  Tweedy, 
Thirsk. 

BAMBVSLons.  —  Oold^p^neUUd,  —  1,  W.  O.  Pardon.  S,  D.  WaUer.  c,  O. 
Holmes.   5ilMr-|)0n6m«d.-l.  W.  Bearpark.   S.a.  Hi^es.    ke,  W.  G.  Pardon. 

Amt  othsb  Vabibtt.— 1.  T.  P.  Carver  Langthorpe,  Boronghbridge.  i.  W.  G. 
Pardon.  Phe,  J.  Tasker,  Wensley^Leybam  (Hoadans).  he,  W.  G.  Tsneock, 
Sipen  (Blaok  Crere^oear) ;  Hon.  W.  O.  Powlett.  Bedale  (Creye-Coaar). 

Baktams.— Oam«.— 1  and  2.  W.  0.  Dawson,  Whitby.  'Ao,  T.  P.  Oarrer:  W. 
Bearpark ;  W.  Maynard,  Northallerton,  e,  G.  OUvevJon.,  NorthaUerton ;  W. 
O.  Pardon.  Any  other  vatiety,—!,  T.  P.  Garrsr.  8, ).  H.  Cartwright,  Bishop 
Anekland.    he,  G.  Holmes. 

Dvau.— Bouen.  —  1.  T.  P.  Carrer.  V.  G.  Graham.  Aldboroogh,  Borough- 
l»ridge.  he,  R.  Tarbotton,  Cawton,  GilUng  East,  Tork;  J.  B.  Braithwaite, 
Northallerton  (3).  AyVubwry.—X  and  2,  T.  P.  Carrer.  he,  J.  Ward,  Hntton 
BonTille,  Northallerton.  Any  other  variety. -1,  J.  White,  Warlaby,  North- 
allerton.   a,T.  p.  Carver.    ^,  J.  Ward. 

TuRUTB.— 1,  T.  p.  Carver,  i,  J.  B.  Braithwaite.  NorthaDerton.  he,  C.  Me.  O. 
Swarbreok.  Sowerby,  Thirak:  A.  Eden,  Cattenok;  T.  C.  Booth.  Northallerton. 

Go8LiNas.-i,B.Gamett,Welbary,  Northallerton,  t,  J.  B.  Braithwaite.  he, 
R.  Garbatt,  Watergate,  Ampletorth ;  Mrs.  Stoiry.  Sttdcealey.  _ 

SXI.LINO  Class.— 1  and  he,  T.  P.  Carver.  2,  u.  Dale,  e,  F.  Horseman;  W. 
Bearpark. 

EXTBAS.-J,  Mrs.  Uoyd,  MorttiaUerton  (Barer  Polish). 

Piosoirs.— Corricrt.  — 1,  Hon.  E.  0.  Shore,  Northallerton.  9,  G.  Sadlrr, 
Boronghbridge.  Poutfrs.—!,  G.  Sadler.  S,  B.  Wilson.  Thirak.  JaeoMne.—l.T. 
Dale,  Soorton,  Catteriok.  2,  B.  Marshsll.  NorthaUerton.  Tu«ib(«rf.— 1.  T.  Rat- 
«llffe.  Jon.,  Northallerton.  FaniaUe.-l.  R.  Wilson.  2.  T.  Ratcliflie,  Jan.  e,  R. 
Mewbam,  Northallerton :  R.  Mais.  NorthaUerton.  Trumpeten.—l,  G.  Gibson, 
Kirby  Sigaton.  2,  T.  RatoUffe,  Jan.  TurbiU.—l,  R.  Wilson.  2.  J.  W.  Smith, 
Thirak.  ?^uiu.—l,  R.  Wilson.  2.  G.  Gibson.  Jlfa0pi««.—1,  G.  Gibson.  8,  Hon. 
Ij.  O.  Powlett,  Ley  bam.  he,  R.  Wilson.  Any  other  variety. —I,  £.  Marshall.  2, 
<m.  Sadler,   he,  Hon.  L.  O.  PowleU ;  M.  Donkin,  NorthaUerton. 

EAVBtTB.—Aniy  vatnety.—l,  A.  Robson,  Morton'<m-S«  ale.  vhe,J.S,  Robinson, 
Darlington  (Lop-eared),  he,  J.  OUver,  NorthaUerton ;  Miss  H.  O.  Powlett, 
Bedale  (Himalayan),   e,  J.  Grainger,  Northallerton ;  T.  Smith,  Thiri^ 

Mr.  E.  Hntton,  Podsey,  was  Judge. 


Newcastle-upon-Ttnb  Poultby,  Pigeon,  and  Ganaby  Show. 
— ^The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  fiifth  annual 
Exhibition  of  this  Sociefy,  to  be  held  the  6th  and  7th  of  Novem- 
ber next,  is  good.  The  poulti^  department  is  comprehensive, 
separate  classes  being  given  for  adults  and  chickens  in  aU  the 
principal  varieties,  while  good  prizes  are  also  offered  for  dead 
poultry.  The  Pigeon  classes  are  very  numerous,  single  birds 
competing  in  aU,  except  one  of  the  selling  classes  and  in  a 
collection  class,  which  is  for  the  best  four  pairs,  exclusive  of 
Pouters,  Carriers,  Short-faced  Tumblers,  ana  Barbs.  In  addi- 
tion to  tiie  ordinary  prizes,  fourteen  silver  cups  and  ninety  gold 
medals  are  offered  for  competition.  The  Com  Exchange  is 
very  spacious,  allowing  all  specimens  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
leveL     The  Judges   are— for  Poultry,  Mr.  Teebay;   Pigeons, 


Messrs.  Esquilant  and  Charlton;  Canaries,  MessM.  Iiowrey  and 
Calvert. 

OSWESTBT  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Although  the  day  seemed  somewhat  threatening,  the  at- 
tendance at  this  year's  Show  proved  how  great  an  interest 
attaches  to  this  meeting  in  the  surrounding  district ;  the  results 
were,  therefore,  most  satisfactory.  Oswestry  has  always  been 
in  high  repute  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  poultry  for  table 

Eurposes  sold  in  its  weekly  markets,  dealers  from  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Wolverhampton,  and  other  densely 
populated  districts  drawing  from  this  market  their  general  sup- 
phes.  Anjr  visitor  walking  round  the  Show  just  held  could  not 
fail  to  notice  the  general  excellence  of  the  Turkeys,  Q^ese, 
Ducks,  and  useful  breeds.  True  it  is,  though  some  of  the  prize 
Gam^  fowls  were  excellent,  the  majority  of  those  shown  were 
not  nearly  equal  to  those  <d  bygone  shows,  two  or  three  noted 
breeders  of  Game  fowls  being  no  longer  residents  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  few  good  Brahmas  were  among  the  com- 
petitors, being  well  shown,  and  well  arrived  at  maturity.  Most 
of  those  entered  were,  however,  quite  too'voung  for  successful 
exhibition.  In  Cochins,  Mr.  Tudman  was  the  principal  winner 
with  two  pens  of  very  fine  strongly  grown  Partridge-feathered 
ones.  Spanish  chickens  proved  much  better  than  at  former 
Oswestry  shows.  Among  the  Gkune  Baniams  were  some  first- 
rate  Bed  Piles  and  Black-breasted  Beds,  and  some  very  pretty 
pens  of  Black  Bantams  were  also  on  view. 

QMXK.—Blaeh-hrea$ted.—Ce9hertl.^Oajf,  W.  0.  Phillips.  Woreester.  1,  E. 
Winwood.  Worcester,  he,  P.  A.  Beek,  Gnilafleld.  Welshpool.  Blaehhreaeted 
Bed.-!,  W.  0.  Phillips.  1,  E.  Winwood.  Duekwino  Oreye  and  White  or  Pilet, 
—1,  W.  Jones,  Worcester.    3,  E.  Smith.  Morda.  Oswsatry. 

DoBxiMai.--a,  Mrs.  Somerrille,  Ohlrk.  9,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Bailey,  Bosedale,  Ten- 
btirr. 

*  I  irHijf-CBiTtA.  -Brawn  pr  partridga.—l  ani  3.  E.  TndniEin,  Whitchurch,  he, 
T.  £^liepl3Dr{i  HambsrstoEie.  LcicftiW  {!].  WkiU  c^f  Dui^  —1,  H.  M.  Wynn, 
Hniain  jft  uu ,  W^^ru  m  (»t     i  tT.  Si4(rw1  c  k,  Ktlfjh  U^y  ^  he.  R-  Ohase,  Birmingham. 

,  J.  H.  Pickles, 


ljiti^tfM4  PtHtTiiA.  —  iJiorJt.  —  1,  0,  LAtlsfiri,  Wnmii^tvHi.     8,  J, 
Bij-h-tiJp,  S«alhport    a.  H.  B*  MopwU,  iift<?  SUwPh  Oljfro:  B.  B;Wood,  Wood- 
lanit,  Uli(^]Eal4^t.    Liffkt,—!,  r.  A.  Dean,  Mftrami,  aeffifoDd.    %  O.  Layland, 

UA^RURGRA.—SiletT  OT  Qold-pi'neUUd.—l,  W.  gpcaknus.  Nantwioh.  S.  W. 
OlEivti:in,  Ktiffblar.  ailvrr  or  O^IA  ifpan^lrd.—l,  T,  Hn^akman,  Tettenhall, 
WolFerliampioD.    fl,  J,  (J^tt,  BwHii»en. 

CKKVt  CuiiK.— 1,  K*  B.  Wood*    2.  H.  Fennt.  SwaniAs, 

Ht^cii]*Vfl.-i,  Rfl**  J,  Prioa.  Bitt,  3,  Mlu  B.  WUliams,  HenllyB  Beniew; 
he.  H.  V.  Stnrojf*  Ntrtifniifliam,  .,.  _ 

QAtg^  Qi.>fTAM».-L  g^  W^  Bmlth.  BocikliiiiT.  S,  A.  ABblv?, Bedkill,  Woroetter. 
he,  W*  F,  eintwiale,  Westdald,  Bradford ;  £.  W.  ^atbviroi>J«  Fakenham. 

Hawtail— 1  and  %  R.  H.  Attitot}. 

Focri-tft,— 1,  W.  B.  Bl«he«.  WltiUimroli.  S,  J.  Cowbum,  Maesygamedd,  Cor- 
Wf"     r  Mf«,  bkioiertilK  Chirlt. 

-  — 1/W.  Poimyt  l^etton.   2,  £.  eiliji«-p  Plair  Wil  mot,  Oswestry,    ho, 

buouinos.— Jyletbuvy.— 1,  E.  Shaw.  I»  J.  Oowbnn.  Momen.—l,  B.  Shaw. 
S^  W.  B.  Etohes.    he  and  e,  W.  Penny. 

Ducks.— Jay  other  variety.— 1,  Miss  E.  Lloyd.  Oswestry  (Maaoovy).  I,  E. 
Shaw  (Bast  Indian). 

8SU.I1IO  Olass.— 1  and  S.  B.  Smith.  Morda  (Blaekteaaated  Game  and  Daok- 
wing  Greys),   c,  E.  Shaw  (Bonen  Dooks). 

LOOAIi  CLASSBS. 

ToassTs,  Gbsss.  Duoks,  ob  Fowia^I  and  e,  E.  Shaw  (Geea^  and  Ayles- 
bury Ducks),  a.  Mrs.  Somerrille  (White  Turkeys),  he,  Mxs,  B.  VenaUes. 
Oakhnrst  (White  Turkeys).  _ 

Gakb.— Blaelp4»rea«ted.— 1,  J.  Wainwrlght,  GuIMIeld,  WelshpooL  9,  T. 
AUiaon,  UndMrhUl,  Oswestry.  Any  colour.— PvUeter-l,  P.  A.  Belk.  2,  Bst.  P. 
G.  Beotley,  West  Felton. 

Doaanios  —1,  Mrs.  Somerrille.   S,  E.  Shaw. 

AMATama*  Pnizaa.— Oa«i«.— <7o0k.— 1,  B.  Shaw.  9,  Bar.  P.  G.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmin^am,  was  the 
Judge.  

WOBCESTEB  POULTBT  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst.  We  have  notes  on 
the  Show  and  its  surroundings,  which  we  most  postpone  until 
our  next  number. 

i:i'<i'iiKtitQit.— I  aQtl  Cuj;».  J«  tfsrtln,  ClalnQB,  Wort^esUr.  S  and  $m  BiT.  £« 
Ba'^imEfi,    he^  Ml*a  OifajKm?,  VimUiii^ 

Etamsh.-L  CuUp  juid  c,  Mr*..  AU^pp.  S.  W.  B.  BulL  NsTiitjrt  PagneJL  3, 
T.  1 1 4tui  ilfc  1  d ,  €1  irton.  Uriftti  j  i .    hf.K.J  ones,  CUdan,  tin  ntflL 

(  111  iii^a.— rifffHHn^ff  and  Dftf.—l  and  Cup.  Lddy  HvrjAft.  Il»B*ia^i*  2.  Wrs- 
AlL^<i|<p.  I,  C.  l3iEtjr«'iakL^^<K'^'^>^'  ^'^  ^-  BluudwDitfa,  CbtOiaCi1aaf£L;  W.  A, 
Tavlor,  MiLiii?Ue*t<if ^    c*  0.  Blu^dwiirtli ;  J*  K.  F^JWlnr*  Ayitiburr  ►  BifS,  AHaopp* 

CuniiK*-— ^rtsr  oihfr  variely  —  L  B-  W.  Beac^y,  Kinithk*iraweJl.  %  R.  B*  S. 
Woidaate,  Tnnfirtdtfe  W*l]fi.  fl,  W.  A,  Tsjlof.  rft*,  W.  A.  Bumtfll,  arnthwelU 
he,  C.  Bldfnrlek;  p.  CtLarlea,  Ne^tb^^  J.  Meriiar.  Briflnort :  K.  Wlii«|Jild, 
WcriMister  JI)L  *,  Mri.  A.  P.  EiittQr«,  Dsrtmoor;  il^  K  l-owler^  Gspt.  F.  O. 
Co^e-nriffft,  Benloy-on-TlinneB;  J-Tornor^  Wcit  Hara,  Uatk. 

IfmitiiAi.— rjiirfe.— Z  an4  Cup,  Horscn  Lmirvood,  Orectiftj;,  i^  K.  B.  MoiTen. 
OacniiawT*  Cljm.  8^  P.  Uti9»flriEi.  Lcurton,  Newon  lp-WllJo*fl.  hf.  KeT.  J. 
Bovrea,  T^L^rtti  {ii;  —  Hargraavet,  Bii^nip.    c^  Dr.  Ui>ltfn^A.  Cli«fiUrfl«ld. 

"BtunMAE-UgJit—U  Momoa  LiiifWiod.  %  Wi*ji  a.  WilHmonim.  *.  Lady 
Gn  rdsrr.  rkeM.  OhawnM.  jon^  UlW>Ketep.  M,  T*  A.  Dnid.  M*TdLn,  Horerort  j 
H.  C»«ai,  Coicptoa,  Wotv«r&««intas ;  f*.  Saliwii.  Dias  i  J.  TuTntr, 

OA^^.^Bta£hhrraMtfdamii  {ithut  Jliui*.— 1, 8.  Field.  Wio«HtMjr.  %  E.  Winwood, 
W<ri;.^il,Gr.   3,  .1.  AJirtr«s»ii.  WoriMflter.    l1^^?,T.  Dy^p-n.  H,.lifii*    fti?,S.  MaltLew, 

Ci^yif.,—Anu  t^thtr  vtirirtu.—l  ami  Cap,  W*  H*  L,  Clan.  Tfjcro«fl,  AiiierfflOQe, 

'^lUnniriuina^sjffFfrjj^TifiWei-l  *rd  Cup.  H.  BeMoo,  Bludtj.  !.  J,  Cunr, 
8w  i  n  *ea,  QoUUji^y<'neaietL-'U  C.  moo^wortb,  CtKJlitnhfcm.  I,  W.  Speftkman , 
Neutviob,    e^,  H.  BbidOL  ,    ™  ,„ 

lljLMMVAaaM,--iia»er'Vamltd,-l,  B.  T^i^idon.  B.  J.  Fielding^  Newalmral), 
Mmcbaeter,    Oold^vglH.—^^  T.  miiy,  WoLytjrhammo^.  .    „    ^ 
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Wh In Arin .  Wo rc^piter.    ^ .  IL  B.  Wood ;  W.  B r > ng  ;  R  WLDiffl&ld. 
A-tTT  oTHEn  VAEtiPTT— 1.  H«  BftldoiL    t|,  J.  Sintoa^  WftnnlnBter.    8,  R.  3,  S. 

0am E  B*KTAM4,  -  Bici^Wifi(«**dr  nmtt  cth^  Ji*d*  —h  Cup,  »nd  H.  W,  F. 
EdtwUdet  W«iLa«]d.  BradfofiJ.  K%  W,  F,  KntwLiln  :  J,  ffpl^un,  BeniLAin  \  W. 
SheDton,  Worce«t«r.    r.  A-  A«hlQ}r ;  j.  Anilr^fri;  J.  Muilzu 

QaMB^— .iTij^  ftf^^r  rfiNr!i'v  — l^H.  and  *w,  W*  F.  EDtwiilflL 

Bj^KT^MH.—^/ftflc  (tTw(  H^iSffr— I  and  i,  W.  A*  Taylor,  fcr,  B.  Pi.rroti,  Hem* 
btiry,  yri«iDl  4^);  K  H.  Atht^in,  Mottrun,  lfui«li«iiftr*    tf,  T^  Cropper,  B«en|i^ 

Bi.NTiMfl.— J^iiy  Qihi:T  -etxriri^f.-ltU*  Loii<H  J>tuiii«bl«.  i*  K«v,  C  Fp^ncer, 
Kaanton.  Beaucbamp.    h^,  K.  3it.  B,  WoodpiU:  O.  E.  Crei^wDlL    er^  P.  Fc^jewcIL 

DocliLiJ^os.— .'i^t^^bMry.— I  and  3.  J^  K.  Fowtpr.  vht:,  Mfi,  G,  M.  Holli.  Mod* 
]n4>utti ;  J.  GroreflH  Warceat^r.  ^.  T.  B^mr,  TiiihFewiclr,  bnckLafrbani.  fiitu^ik 
—UT.  Wnkefleid.Golbornfe,  S.  P.  Una  worth  tjftc,^.  Melt«>n,  ftjJ.J.H.H.nt, 
St,  Aisitf.ll;  Mrt.  a.  J.  Bailty,  Tenborj  ;  W.  Stephebit  Glaticeilor*  ,4n|^  tj(hf  r 
VdTi^l^.—V  and  CupiG.  3,  HumbEiiT-,  Devliei.  'J  ud  rl^?,  M.  Lcoi>,  e,  H,  B. 
Smith,  BrrtQgbtOBt  Prettdii. 

SVLLtNf}  ui.  1,1  B.—1 ,  T.  Sear.  S,  K.  L,  Harri  »cin,  LrOToamoflr .  8^  If n.  Wb  Infl  rid. 
kc>  W.  A,  BumfU  ;  P,  Untworth;  H.  OwYime.  c,  W-  A,  BTimedL  {'^Y',  J.  UushdA, 
KiddermlsBter;  D*  Yonnif,  Leamiugtuix. 

PIOKONS. 

CAWtntme.— Cog*.— 1  and  Cop,  B.  Falton,  London.  9,  H.  Tardley,  Binninffham. 
ke. 8. D.Buddelejf Hereford.  e,B.Spenoer, Hereford.  A«n.— lands, B. Falton. 
J^  H.  Tardley. 

PouTBas.— <7o0Xe:— 1,  H.  Pntt,  LomIIi,  Birmliiffbam.  S  and  he,  B.  FolUm. 
e,H.Yardley.   flm.—!  and  fte.B.  Fulton.   S,H.  Pratt. 

BABBa.—!  and  9.  B.  Falton.    Iki0.  H.  Yardley. 

To]iBLsaa.~JZmond.— U  Cup,  and  he,  B.  Folton.  %  H.  Tardley.  Jay  oiker 
varisty,-h  H.  Yardiey.   S.  B.  Falton.    fcc.  8.  D.  Baddeley;  W.  Mapplebeek, 


SparkbroolE, 
Fat 


.'▲mrAiLS.— L  O.  E.  CreaewelL   S,  B.  Falton.   he,  B.  Speneer.    c,  H.  Yi 

DBAOooiia.— 1  and  vHe,  F.  araham,  Birkenhead.   S,  W.  B.  MltobelL    ke^ 

Tardley.  e.  W.  H.  Mitohell,  Moeeley,  Birmingham;  J.  Watia, King's  Heatb. 
Birmingham. 

ANTwaaps.— 1  and  %  T.  Clalee,  Birmingham,  he,  H.  Tardley.  e,  W.  H. 
MltehelL 

JACoaiHe.— 1,  Cap.  and  he,  B.  Falton.   9.  H.  Tardley. 

TaDVFBTKBa.— 1,  H.  YardloT.   8,  B.  Falton. 

MuMa.-l.  J.  Watts.   8.  H  Yardley. 

▲vr  oTHBB  Vabxbtt.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  %,  C.  Hltehooek,  Oxford,  ke,  H.  Yardley ; 
Ber.  C.  Speneer.   «,  8.  D.  Baddeley. 


WHITBY  BIED  SHOW. 

I  KNEW  he  WM  ill.  Fiye  yeftn  ago  when  I  first  visited  Whitby 
I  could  see  that  Asthma  had  seized  him  with  a  strong  hand ; 
and  a  year  after,  when  an  acquaintance  began  through  the 
Joarnaf  had  ripened  into  something  very  liJro  friendship,  and 
B.  B.  and  I  and  the  black  bay  went  down  the  night  before  the 
Show  to  share  his  hospitality,  I  thought  it  held  him  with  a 
firmer  grasp.  How  time  flies,  doesn't  it  ?  It  seems  only  as  if 
it  was  yesterday  night  when  we  drove-up  to  the  door,  which 
was  standing  wide  open,  the  light  streaming  out  into  tne  dark 
with  a  warm  glow,  and  he  standing  in  the  porch  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  bid  us  welcome.  I  rememMr  how  I  noticed 
that  night,  when  he  reached  from  its  place  the  grand  old  Book 
and  read  from  its  pages,  that  he  did  so  with  an  effort  I  have 
frequentlv  heard  him  read  from  it  since,  and  when  I  last  heard 
him  at  Christmas  I  wondered  if  I  should  ever  hear  him  again. 
I  knew  he  was  ill,  very  ill,  and  yet  I  was  hardly  prepared  for 
the  black-edged  envelope  when  it  came  a  month  or  two  back, 
and  -we  knew  that  a  good  man  had  gone  to  his  rest.  To  many 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  Whitby  Show  for  years  past,  the 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  gone  will  be  received  with 
sorrow.  He  passed  away  quietly  on  the  morning  of  the  July 
flower  show,  with  which  and  sinular  pure  pleasures  he  had  been 
so  long  identified.  Surely  a  fitting  day  for  such  a  gentle  spirit 
to  take  its  flight !  Everyone  missed  him  at  the  Show  last  week. 
The  Judges  and  those  engaged  in  active  arrangements  seemed 
to  move  about  with  quieter  steps  than  usual,  and  to  talk  in 
whispers  as  if  afraid  to  disturb  his  rest;  and  the  very  birds 
appeared  to  hush  their  song,  warbling  and  twittering  in  low 
sweet  tones,  as  though  the  stillness  and  quiet  i^ected  even 
them.  But  with  this  short "  In  Memoriam,'^!  must  get  on  to  a 
review  of  the  Show. 

Everybody  expects  to  see  something  new,  something  remark- 
able at  Whitby  Show.  Year  after  year  the  celebrities  of  the 
season  have  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Whitby. 
But  this  year  will  long  be  remembered  as  bringing  in  a  new  era 
in  Canary-breeding.  It  ought  to  be  called  Bemrose's  year,  for 
the  fact  is  simply  tms— "  Bemrose  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  Mr. 
E.  Bemrose,  of  Derby,  exhibited  two  birds  of  surpassing  beauty 
which  were  quietly  ignored  by  the  Judges  without  any  reason 
being  assigned.  A  week  or  two  after,  m  an  anonymous  con- 
tribution to  the  Journal,  it  was  stated  that  the  Judges  had 
passed  them  over  because  they  were  of  an  unnatural  eclour.  It 
struck  me  at  the  time  what  a  funny  thin^  it  was  that  any  writer 
should  be  able  to  publish  a  Judge's  opinion  when  such  opinion 
had  not  been  publicly  expressed.  I  think  if  one  takes  hold  of 
one  end  of  that  chain  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find  one's  way  to 
the  other.  However,  that's  a  useful  word  for  "  Bring  you  up 
when  you  are  danger  of  going  off  at  a  tangent."  However,  Mr. 
Bemrose  was  hurt,  and  I  think  justlv  so,  at  the  slur  so  quietly 
cast  on  his  name,  because  these  two  birds  were  so  superlatively 
excellent  that  each  ought  to  have  been  first  in  its  respective 
class,  while  to  pass  them  in  sUence  was  to  give  the  exhibitor  a 
blow  beneath  the  belt.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  grave  re- 
sponsibilities rest  upon  Judges,  and  I  don't  think  it's  right  to 
impute  by  silence  that  which  cannot  be  substantiated.    To  pass 


those  birds  was  to  say  they  were  not  genuine,  and  to  say  thai 
was  to  say  Mr.  Bemrose  was  not  honest.  But  the  birds  were 
genuine,  and  Mr.  Bemrose's  reputation  stands  on  no  sandy 
foundation.  He  assured  me  on  his  word  of  honour  as  a  gentler- 
man,  that  the  birds  were  in  every  respect  genuine,  that  he  had 
moulted  them  himself,  that  their  brilliant  colour  was  solely  at- 
tributable to  a  method  of  feeding,  and  that  this  year,  instead  of 
two  birds,  he  would  produce  a  string  of  them  which  should  be 
exhibited  at  every  show  in  England  from  Whitby  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  And  he  has  kept  his  word.  I  have  examined  the  birds 
carefully,  and  unhesitatingly  pronounce  them  to  be  genuine, 
and  the  grandest  specimens  ever  exhibited.  The  colour  is 
something  wonderful,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  have 
no  doubt  many  won't  believe  it  even  then.  But  there  are  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see,  and  none  so  deaf  as  those  who 
won't  bear.  I  am  sorry  to  notice  a  disposition  not  to  give  these 
birds  fair  play  elsewhere,  about  which  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  by-and-by. 

A  reference  to  the  award  of  prizes  will  show  that  Mr.  Bem- 
rose swept  all  before  him.  Apart  from  the  excellence  of  his 
birds,  the  rest  were  vastly  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  display  of 
previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cinnamons  and  Lizards, 
which  were  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Darlington,  is 
strong  in  Lizards,  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  the  same  plAce,  is  not  far 
behiim. — ^W.  A.  Blaxston. 

Vnmvicu.~CUar  YeUit-it'.—l  aad  %  E.  Oetnroio.  Derby.  B,  AJami  ^  Alher- 
■nrhr  i>j¥*ntry.  he,  G.  Coi,  North AiRpt«a,  «*  H.  &  U.  Andiey,  I^lceitflT. 
CU'tr  Buf  —1  mod  S,  £.  B  em  rose.  $,  Brown  4  Oaatott,  NorthamFtcu,  k^t^  W. 
Fo  r  L  h,  PoeklJ  D  tno  D.    c,  Adam  b  A  A  lhcir»ii  eh, 

NiiiL^'icii.— Etf  niv'inarifrd.— Cil/'iir  Ytlio^E.  —  J^  Adamt  &  Athenneb.  I,  @# 
ToniDi,  hortLamptop.  Cirnr  JjfKjf.— I  and  %  E.  Benirai«+  8>  Adiun<  m  AthQr- 
sach.  kc,  B,  SimptioD*  Wbiiby^  AiIiudb  &  Aihenuch;  J.  Goi>d<',  Lbiu4t«T.  a» 
F.  T.  Bi^biDiiifi,  Nsii-taiit  Malt-m;  Clark  &  Jarvia.  Scarbfarptiijh  £  WiUad  &d4 
Irons,  LofthLtqjir  ;  BArw#l]  A  Suui,  ^orlhmnipioD  ;  S.  ToineA, 

NoKWicii.-  rfwvfittv-^markrd  of  TickttL—CkaT  Yflimf^^}^  Btowb  t  GaniiMi, 
9,  A^ftto!)  A  ALberfiucf].  3,  J.  Cleqimliiiaoli,  3lju-liii|t(it].  he,  Adani«  k  Atber* 
sacli;  G.  Co3t  c,  C.  Itdoipton  &  Cb.*mbeti»ad»  Ltj.*itLnU!i  i  M.  KisiK.  Sca^ 
botuafrh  ;  J.  Cl^mmtiisoii  Cl^nr  Bujr^—I  and  %,  K^.  Bomroae.  i,  Adami  and 
Atbcnnnh.  he.  Adaitit  4c  AUi«rmiifih;  J,  OTetiBA«1d,  Btoekton.  c,  H.  k  V* 
AudLer;  (i.  Cox. 

hMK^tCiU—Vi^ar  Velioic  or  BTtf.—Orten^  Orrv^  Buf  of  leliow  Crttt.^t,  S. 
TomiM'    %  Lam  pi  OD  rib  k  Bemon,  Uerby^     &,  W.  SlmpBOB,  FlflkeriJii.    he,  J* 


Drvf^nr,  Knare^iborough.    e,  dmrfc  &  J»r¥v*;  Harwell  i 

BELaiAw.-C!^flr  l>ftnir.-i,  W.  FflrUi  3.  U  B? ik,  Deinbary.  CUof  BuJ.— 
1,  R,  Uawman.  Middlenboroiiih.    %  W.  F.irtb,    a,  I*  g«Lk, 

YoRESuiaB.— Cfrcir  Yrliaw-^,  T,  Fawee^ti,  Baild^in,  ht^n.  1,  IL  Rilohie, 
DarlinKtou.  I,  ff-  W*  Wiuier^  GiiiaboFoiiHlh.  fie,  W.  U  Batchebrt  WhUbr? 
R  Bltehie.  €,  R-  l>.  Waiie.  PJDrtoa.  Mnlutn.  Chnr  BeiJ.— 1  and  i,  T.  F*wm«. 
8,  L.  He  Ik.    he,  \\\  t'utiii.    c,  J.  Oarbatt  Great  fimaKbton. 

I ;isiK*M£J?r.— C?<rar  Yrltoic.^l,  Adttma  4  .'Itbersiii?^  2.  H.  JohnaoD,  tusrby.  S» 
J.  I) r V4£L« 7 ^  JiCj  KU<fr%iHi  &  iA onni«y .  D a r li rt jftf s n  :  J.  Tuylor.  MiEldJei borongh  ; 
J  Ht«ir«^npu^  Mid'llctbor^iiish.  r.  M.  Kinu  ;  B  JlawnifMi :  W.  JotanaloDe^  N^irt*- 
allQricm.  Clfar  BuJ—u  Adfcw*  A  Mh^nnch.  a.  J.  Taylor.  S.  H.  Jobneaa. 
ht,  K.  Hawman^  Batw^U  *  S«i5a.    ft  M   Krnif. 

LiKimn.— OaM<'(i-«jirtttrfkil— t  and  2.  R.  Ritehla.  8,  W.  WaUon^,  rHkrHnrtotj. 
he.  L\  Ureeiiwuod,  tjcarbaroaj^h.  c,  Adam  a  k  Atbemtich.  MHr>rr-tpanaled,—i. 
and  X  JL  Hitebie.  a,  W.  Wation,  jon.  he,  R  Bltehie;  W,  Wat*oii,  Jon.  it 
A<N^n«  4t  Alberiucb  ^  Ellerton  £  HunDier;  J.Taylor. 

*  ifxnw-Grfen.—}.  K.  Hawman.  2.  H.  k  W.  Winter,  fl.  T.  TcnnliWEMjJ. 
N«mh  Aeklam,  liijddl«nboTanjh.  Anv  other  carietV'—l,  E*  JUvwruM.  H  aJul  t, 
J.  Stevens.  _ .  . 

Six  Cawabibs  iw  0>b  Oaob.  —  Foima.  —  1«  B.  Simpson.     9.  KUerton  and 
Monnsey.   8,  W.  Henderson,  Whitby.    M,  B.  &  J.  Barrows,  Whitby. 
MULB8. 

GoLOFXKCH  AXD  Canabt.— 7«Uow.— 1«J.  Goode.  |,B.Hawman.  Buff.— 1,  a, 
Hawman.   9.  J.  Stevens. 

Amt  othbb  Vabxbtt.— 1,  J.  Stephen.   9.  J.  Ooode. 

Pabakbbt.— 1,  E.  Coates.  Whitby. 

DISTBIOT  PBIZEa  _  _ 

KoBwiGH.— r«Uotr  or  Buff.  —  Young.  —  1, 1.  Diokenaon,  Whitby.    9,  W.  H. 
Batehelor.   8,  R.  Bobinsoo,  Whitby,    e,  B.  ft  J.  Borrows ;  W.  Henderson. 
NoBwioH  Cbbstbd.— r«Uov  or  Buff.—Toutig.r-'l,  I.  Diekinson. 
Mabbbd  Camabt.— r«Uoio  or  Buff— Young.— 1,  H.  Dale.  Whitby.   9. 0.  Blake 


stone,  Whitby.   8,  W.  Porritt.  Baswarp.    Any  other  variety.—!,  B.  Pearson* 
'J. Barrows.   SjO^Blakestone. 
ipapn. 
W.  Thompson,  Whitby. 

'.  H.  Batehelor. 

Butx8hBibds.—1,  J.  Smith,  Whitby.   9,  B.  Pearson.  8,  J.  Haw.  Orocmont* 

Judge. — Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston,  Sunderland. 


Whitby.   9,  K.  ft  J.  Barrows.   8. 0.  Blakestone. 
MCI.B.— FoKtt^.— 1. 9.  and  8,  M.  Thomp 

Oou>miOH.— 1  and  9.  B  Pearson.   8,1 

IntKBT.— 1  and  8,  L  Diekinson.   1 W.  H.  Batehelor. 


FEEDING  BEES. 


Though  1873  has  been  pretty  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
grass,  grain,  and  root  crops,  it  has  not  been,  generally  speaking, 
a  ^ood  year  for  the  production  of  plums,  pears,  and  apples ; 
neither  has  it  been  a  favourable  season  for  bees — ^probably  the 
worst  we  have  experienced  for  ten  years  past.  Whilst  agricul- 
tural  and  garden  crops  have  done  so  well,  how  is  it,  I  am  f  re- 

auently  asked,  that  bees  have  gathered  so  little  honey  ?  When 
dose  putting  this  question  are  asked  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  few,  if  any,  dogs  have  been  seen  panting  for  breath  during 
1873,  they  reply  that  the  weather  has  not  been  hot  enough. 
When  doffs  pant — when  the  human  body  perspires,  and  is  dewed 
over  to  the  finger  points,  flowers  yield  noney,  and  bees  gather 
it.  In  many  of  our  counties  this  has  not  been  a  honey  year  ; 
in  these  counties  many  late  swarms  are  now  at  starvation  point, 
and  some  are  already  dead  from  sheer  hunger.  Sugar  never 
was  cheaper  in  England  than  it  is  now,  and  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  great  numbers  of  our  bee-keepers  are  desirous  to  attend  to 
their  bees  better  than  they  have  hitiierto  done.  From  various 
parts  of  England  letters  are  coining  to  me,  asking  how  much 
I  syrup  should  be  given  to  hives  of  this  and  that  weight,  also 
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which  is  the  best  way  to  give  it.  It  is  no  light  matter  for  me  to 
reply  to  these  private  letters,  and  it  is  no  light  matter  to  And 
stamps  to  carry  the  information  sought.  As  Thb  Jouhnal  of 
HoBTicvTUBi  iB  read  by  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  parties  who  write 
to  me,  I  wiU  in  this  letter  dwell  on  the  question  of  automn-f ced- 
ing. First,  the  best  kind  of  artificial  food  for  bees ;  secondly,  the 
quantity  needed ;  and  thirdly,  the  time  and  manner  of  giving  it. 

The  best  kind  of  artificial  food  for  bees  is  syrap  made  of  the 
best  sngar  and  pore  water^  mixed  at  the  rate  of  1  Id.  of  sngar  to 
one  pint  of  water,  and  boiled  for  aboat  half  a  minute.  Wnen  I 
flay  beet  sngar  I  mean  loaf  or  soft  sngar  refined,  now  sold  for  id, 
per  ponnd.  Brown  raw  sngar  contains,  I  daresay,  more  sac- 
charme  matter  than  refined  sngar.  but  it  is  more  relaxing: 
hence  I  nse  and  recommend  the  whiter  sngars  for  winter  food 
for  bees.  Kany  bee-keepers  u^e  a  syrnp  thicker  and  sweeter 
than  that  which  I  have  here  recommended.  They  nse  2  lbs.  of 
an^  with  one  pint  of  water.  Mixed  at  this  rate  it  is  qnite  as 
thick  in  substance  as  real  honey ;  it  is  much  thicker  and  sweeter 
than  the  sweet  joice  which  bees  find  in  and  gather  from  flowers. 
This  statement  mnst  be  made  plain  and  intel&gible  to  the  reader 
by  amplification.  All  honej  proper  and  gennine  has  been 
swallowed  and  disgorged  twice  by  bees.  On  being  swallowed 
the  second  time  it  imdergoes  a  chemical  change— a  sweetening 
and  thickening  process.    Thns  it  is  made  into  honey  proper. 

A  valued  ana  old  correspondent  of  this  Jonrnal,  I  mean 
"  B.  &  W.,"  when  he  reviewed  the  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees," 
hinted  that  apiy  statements  might  be  the  ontoome  of  mere  fancy. 
On  reading  his  review  it  did  appear  strange  to  me  that  a  bee- 
keeper of  his  experience  did  not  know  these  thinga— things  that 
have  both  been  seen  and  handled  hundreds  of  times  during 
the  last  half  century.  For  instance,  this  year  I  placed  a  large 
hive  full  of  empty  combs,  with  a  strong  swarm  in  it,  near  a  four- 
acre  field  of  horse  beans.  From  the  bean  flowers  this  swarm 
gathered  nearly  20-lb.  weight  in  three  days.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  the  bees  were  driven  into  an  empty  hive  and  the 
honey  taken ;  no,  it  was  not  yet  honey,  for  it  nad  not  been  re- 
swaUowed.  It  was  nearly  as  thin  as  water,  bright,  sparkling, 
and  as  genuine  as  any  ever  collected  by  bees,  but  not  yet  changed 
or  made  into  honev.  About  16  lbs.  of  this  syrup  was  put  into 
a  jar,  and  kept  tiU  my  wife  told  me  it  was  becoming  sour. 
Then  it  was  given  to  a  hive  on  which  I  had  a  super,  and  doubt- 
less the  bees  in  that  hive  converted  it  into  as  good  honey  as 
ever  was  eaten.  Honey  merely  collected  into  hives  and  not  re- 
swallowed  does  not  keep  or  crystallise,  it  moulds  like  badly- 
preserved  fruit. 

The  syrup  made  of  sugar  and  water  at  the  rate  mentioned  in 
this  letter  is  equal  for  subsistence  to  the  natural  juice  collected 
by  bees,  and  is  also  swallowed  and  disgorged  twice  before  it  is 
8tored-up  in  the  combs. 

How  much  should  be  given  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
hive  and  the  number  of  bees  in  it.  It  takes  16  lbs.  of  food 
stored-up)  to  keep  mv  strong  larse  hives  from  September  till 
March.  Much  less  will  serve  small  hives  during  the  same  space 
of  time.  Much  better  it  is  to  give  a  couple  of  poxmds  more 
tlum  enough  than  an  ounce  too  little. 

Now  I  come  to  notice  the  best  time  when  autumn-feeding 
should  take  place.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  To  have 
to  feed  bees  late  in  autumn  and  in  winter  is  an  indication  of 
great  ignorance  or  inattention,  if  it  could  convenientiy  be  done 
earlier.  Feeding  in  cold  weather  is  objectionable,  for  it  may 
act  the  bees  brewing  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  thus  expose 
them  and  their  brood  to  the  ohilling  effect  of  frostv  weather. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  all  feeding  should  be  com- 
pleted in  September.  If  hives  are  weak  in  bees,  and  the  owner 
nas  no  surplus  stock  wherewith  to  enrich  them,  he  mav  com- 
mence early  in  September,  or  even  in  August,  to  feea,  and 
continue  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  do  so,  and  thus  secure  a 
hatch  of  brood;  but  this  is  not  "advanced  bee-management." 
If  the  hives  have  bees  enough,  it  is  good  management  and  good 
policy  to  give  all  the  food  necessary  as  speedily^  as  possible,  and 
let  the  bees  settie  down  into  the  quietness  of  winter  life. 

There  are  hundreds  of  ways  of  administering  food  to  bees, 
and  it  often  happens  that  everybody  thinks  his  own  way  is  the 
best.  The  inverted  bottie  with  a  rag  on  its  mouth  is  certainly 
the  worst  I  know  for  autumn,  because  it  does  not  let  hands 
enough  get  to  work.  No  system,  however,  will  I  condemn,  but 
say  l£at  the  easiest  and  speediost  appears  to  me  the  most  desir- 
able. I  use  large  tin  dishes  and  garden  saucers  for  hives  that 
are  not  filled  with  combs.  These  dishes  hold  about  4  lbs.  of 
syrup,  on  which  are  laid  a  few  chips  of  wood  or  chopped  straw. 
A  strong  hive  empties  the  dishes  in  a  few  hours.  When  the 
hive  is  filled  with  combs  I  frequentiy  pour  the  liquid  over  bees 
and  combs,  about  2  lbs.  at  a  dose,  and  three  doses  a-day,  thus 

iving  6  lbs.  in  twenty-four  hours.    Sometimes  I  raise  these 

"  hives  off  the  board  by  ekes,  thus  makinff  room  fot  a  large 


^: 


dishful  of  syrup  on  the  board.    An  inverted  empty  hive,  with 
the  food  placed  in  tiie  bottom  of  it,  and  the  hive  to  be  fed 

E laced  on  it,  are  sometimes  used.    Thus  I  give  4  lbs.  up  to  8  lbs. 
1  one  feed  to  a  hive. 
Other  contrivances  for  feeding  at  the  tops  and  sides  of  hives 


are  used  by  bee-keepers ;  they  are  excellent.  As  feeding  gene- 
rally attracts  robbers,  it  is  better  to  feed  at  sunset,  and  thus 
avoid  figditing. 

Bees  tiiat  are  kept  on  sugar  during  the  winter  are  generally 
very  healthy,  and  therefore  if  hives  are  well  fed  now  we  may 
expect  to  have  strong  healthy  stocks  next  spring.  I  want  to 
help  everybodv  I  can,  and  trust  that  the  discouragement  of  a 
bad  season  will  not  make  any  of  my  readers  banlmipt  in  bee- 
keeping. Let  them  be  kind  to  their  bees.  The  sun  is  behind 
the  douds,  and  may  come  out  next  year,  filling  our  hearts  with 
gladness,  and  our  supers  and  jars  with  noney  and  honeyoomb. 
—A.  Pbttiobew,  Sale,  Chwhire. 

BEES  ON  A  TBEE. 

About  three  weeks  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  colony 
of  bees  had  made  a  settiement  on  and  under  the  branch  of  an 
apple  tree  in  a  small  orchard  close  to  the  house.  The  appear- 
ance is  singular.  At  the  top,  on  the  branch,  a  flat  surface  of 
comb,  which  a  plate  could  hardly  cover ;  the  cells  are  empty-^ 
not  a  bee  to  be  seen  about  that  part.  Beneath  the  branch,  and 
with  some  protection  from  its  foliage,  there  is  a  pendent  mass^ 
about  a  foot  across,  encrusted  with  bees.  What  they  are  working 
at  cannot  be  seen.  The  mass  increases  daily  in  size :  it  hangs 
7  or  8  feet  from  the  groimd,  and  begins  to  weigh  down  the 
branch  it  adheres  to.  The  bees  are  very  small  and  dark.  Thev 
must  have  been  some  time  at  work  before  they  were  perceiveo, 
as  their  structure  was  so  far  advanced.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  what  I  have  tried  to  describe  is  an  uncommon  thing, 
and  if  it  would  be  better  to  take  them ;  and  if  so,  how  ?  We 
are  averse  to  destruction,  as.  of  course,  we  are  told  that,  being 
new  settiers  ourselves,  the  bees  are  giving  us  a  welcome.— 
J.M.C. 

[It  is  not  of  very  common  ooourrence  for  bees  in  this  country 
to  construct  so  much  comb  on  the  branches  of  trees^  to  con- 
tinue alive  so  long.  The  bees  are  a  stray  swarm.  The  upper 
piece  of  comb  was  probably  at  first  built  upright,  and  fell  over, 
being  then  attached  to  the  branch  where  Uie  side  came  in 
contact.  I  should  advise  "  J.  M.  G."  to  try  to  secure  the  bees 
and  unite  them  to  some  other  stock.  Blow  a  littie  smoke  on 
the  surface  of  the  bees  and  oomb,  and  particularly  on  the  top  of 
the  latter  near  the  bou^h.  Hold  the  comb  with  one  hand,  and 
pass  a  knife  through  it  from  side  to  side  at  the  top.  Having 
previously  inverted  a  hive  on  a  table  xmdemeath,  quickly  lower 
the  comb  and  attached  bees  into  it;  plaoe  a  floor- Doard on  the 
hive,  and  turn  the  latter  over  to  its  proper  position.  Or,  at 
once,  brush  or  shake  off  the  bees  into  the  empty  hive,  and  put  it 
resting  on  the  branch  to  which  they  were  previously  hanging. 
No  doubt  all  the  bees  would  soon  collect  within  the  hive.  X 
should  much  doubt  the  bees  being  sufficienti^  populous  or  well- 
provisioned  to  survive  the  winter  if  not  united  to  some  other 
colony.] 

[The  above  was  mis-sent  to  a  oontemporary,  and  published  in 
its  columns  last  week. — ^Bns.] 
•  ■ 

BEES    SUFPEBING    FROM   DAMP— HONEY 
HABVEST  IN  WEST  NORFOLK. 

I HAVB  two  straw  hives,  the  supers  of  which,  one  of  wood  the 
other  of  glass,  are  partially  fllled  with  comb  now  deserted  by 
the  bees.  In  both  cases  the  oomb  is  worked-up  thickly  from 
the  stock  hive.  Will  there  be  any  objection  to  leaving  them  on 
during  the  winter  ?  I  should  not  ask  this  question  if  the  stock 
hives  were  of  wood,  as  the  rising  vapours  would  certainly 
damage  the  comb.  I  may  observe,  wat  an  old  cottager,  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  put  a  straw  super  upon  a  hive  last  year  at  my 
suggestion,  and,  at  his  own,  left  it  on  all  the  winter.  The  con- 
sequence this  year  is  some  of  the  finest  and  purest  honey  in  the 
comb  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  also  had  a  good  swarm  from  this 
hive. 

Here,  in  West  Norfolk,  we  can  bear  rain  better  than  your 
apiarian  correspondents  in  more  favoured  and  favourite  counties, 
but  we  want  more  warm  weather  than  has  fallen  to  our  lot  this 
year. 

I  started  with  six  hives,  and  my  bees  have  produced  42  lbs.  of 
honey  in  the  comb,  most  of  it  free  from  brood,  and  about  62  lbs. 
of  run  honey.  I  have  also  two  additional  stock  hives,  besides 
having  (I  grieve  to  say),  sacrificed  a  strong  ''turn-out"  to  an 
experiment.  Of  my  present  eight  stocks,  six  are  strongand 
heavy,  whilst  the  other  two  will  require  a  littie  feeding.— B.H.  B. 

[We  see  no  great  objeotion  to  the  supers  remaining  on  in  the 
case  of  your  straw  hives,  but  if  you  have  a  dry  place  in  which  to 
put  them,  why  run  the  risk  of  their  suffering  from  possible 
<  i  aamp  or  other  damage  ?— Eds.] 

OATMEAL-AND-WATEB  DRINK. 
Yon  briefly  noticed  a  short  time  since  this  admirable  drink, 
rightiy  observing  that,  although  it  mig^t  be  new  to  our  American 
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oonsinfl,  ih  was  not  so  to  Bnglkh  workmen  in  fonndrlea  and 
factories.  When,  for  many  yean,  a  great  iron  fonndry  and  rail- 
way works  were  open  near  me,  the  master  was  wont  to  give  out 
regularly  a  quantity  of  oatmeal  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
verted into  thiB  drink.  The  men  always  spoke  to  me  most  highly 
of  It,  and  that,  although  the  heat  was  very  great  and  they  dnnk 
much,  yet  they  never  were  the  worse  for  it,  catching  no  cold, 
andnotraffenng  in  amy  way.  But  myobjeet  in  writing  is  to 
note  that  there  was  one  addition  made  to  the  oatmeal  and  water, 
which  was  a  few  nains  of  cayenne  pepper.  Thia  wee  considered 
esperaaUy  by  the  Lanoashne  men,  to  be  a  great  improvement  to 
vieanxxk.  I  suppose  the  cayenne  pepper  prevented  any  cold 
on  the  stomach,  and  was  relished  in  the  heat  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple or  by  the  same  instinct  that  curry  is  most  relished  in  the 
heats  of  India.  The  proportion  of  oatmeal  used  was  about  a 
table-spoonful  to  a  pint  of  water.  Would  that  British  workmen 
TOueraUy  would  adopt  such  a  healthy  and  supporting  drink. 
^eer-^beer—beer  is  their  bane,  and  much  evil  would  be  avoided 
of  this  innocent  thirst- appeaser  oould  be  adopted  in  the  pUwe  of 
that  headache-causfaig,  muddle-brain-making  drink,  which  does 
not  quench  the  thirst,  and  unless  good,  which  it  usually  is  not. 
imparts  no  support.— WiLTBHZKB  Bbctob. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

^  f.  ^*"»«*t    !>*•»  the  birds  I  erety  monel  I  eet  ooetfl  mm  it  6d.tmr 

^^^^J'^Sr^'  4  ?»**«?"«  ^^^  be  that  which  it  profe^  to  be 
--the  pioeees  of  eddis«  fat  to  lean.  PooKty  intended  for  the  table  and 
UUed  m  naoaiog  eoBdltfton  needs  no  fiifeten^  u  «»i]  iL^fi^  4.  «»i^« 
fleeh,  ttid  -ufflcliuy  lat  tor  oSuSj^i^SSl    W£^^  ft  £  i^ 

to  send  poultry  to  iwket  f!o^!S^l^\t  SJahi  TSmSJ^ 
Tnxkeys  axe  in  good  fleafay  eonditi^and  only  rSSTfat.  wTI^w^oa  to 

^.'^s^.^s^'^i^^  Wc«.p«rei^d;?hl^'S,:l?jj5;;s 

SLiSJLw^S^i  nSS;/  Wtoongh  or  enoh  teetel,  and  be  >ell  f ed 
hSuflS  Kh^LJ^*  **^  ?  ^'^^^•^  iiiiiedwithmllk,if  tobe 
naa,  u  not,  wttn  water.    ICaoy  people  add  a  little  bMn  and  nMrnMi  •  «• 

SS^«ii*^!??^  The^ffiffli:ri!^irtS«^^^ 

SSiftwi-  ^l*"*  *^  •"  •^  V^  «i»«4  with  ft.  In  a  f ort^rS  at 
S?„i?5K.T~^'' ''*'*'  "^*".  ■*»*>'^  ^  ^  ~oo«b  for  My  dSSl  ThS 
^A^^^^S^^'*^^^'^*^"^^^^^  LlSuntendto 
S^^iJ^  afS!??  ^  •Si*  ^2*  **>  '•«*  tiem  from  aH  foo/«  waS  for 
KNiztean  or  fifteen  boon  before  kilUnff  ttaen.    it  m*k«a  *hMn^<^^rI.vrr 

too±    If*nyofthefomerfeedi8iH.giTefttothe7iS«T^^JS^^ 

o^^SS't^iH^  Boama  OocK  (A.  B.).-Tou  win  not  leqntce  more  than 
S2fJ2f^S*i!  ■**?•"■•  T^«°yo'i»«y.«JwayBbnypMeia.  Ify^ubSy 
S?S>J?fl2iT<ire;^^S:i3fSS!^-    "'0^-^yooraeJ.bhd.^ 

^^^tf^J^^.^^.^K"^  taJi^i^^h^oSi^SiSft! 
S^ln*  Jn^^^i^'^'^.i^  do  eo  with  the  Wild  Duck  kSd  PintaU/ThJ 
Carolina  will  neither  laj  on  the  flnood  nor  t»»*fc»  a  not.    Tt  ^JmTwLJ:^ 

S^ tonr^n'i^iL*^  ^n?V  iSSd  i^  ^rteSd^ht^tS^^ 
SLi^lJ  S^Jk"^^^  "^  J)g.kennel  on  the  top  of  a  ^dii"n  fLt  iSS 
5te5S? ^^V'l!^^"' ""i  *^«  ^•*«'-  ^*  Bhoaldbave a Wu plank leeJuo^ 
SJS.5f  ffSii?."**  S'*^-  ,"  •*°'^*  »>•  »ufBdentlylongtor«SttS 
rSf  J!f.^SL?S?"i*7^^"y  '^'  •»*  ■*»«»»  bare  muih  ban  nauZlMroM 
It,  to  giro  the  Deeks  footing  to  aeoMid  and  desoend.    "^^^  """  ""^"^  """^ 

SO^*SSS?'a?*Z^£r:S?**  ^•2:;t?^*  "•  «**■*•*  Ton  wm  find  no  food 
Mke  whole  oate,  and  will  only ^  ihem  when  etSJSout.  We  ha^  danSw 
^^^^^r^wT^^'^JT'*^^  ^'  ^  *>»•  bettor STatsthJ 

5sjtSir;t*:ii.'^^2of^*^be^^'^ 

■omegreayee.  On  these  your  btade  will  SwelL  ^  ^^'^  *"**^  "^ 
h^r^'S^S^Oif^l^^  <  ^-  *)-J«»  fowls  are  e^ditly  soffer- 
Z^^lIz  '*^  ^"^  ^'•*^  <»  ™ilk  night  and  mominff.  some  Indisn 
SSg"™SSPl^'ar*^/.?^"*^    wfBnppoJrSrfhfitoira 

in  the  meadow.     ^^^^"**  ■•■°  ■■*•""»  your  orchard.    Pat  the  chickens 
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i«?t?^!!JS"  ^*°^  F  »•)— !»»•  "•  ■•tliodi  ot  nMUm  Babbitt  mt 


you  advertise  them,  fear  all  fanelcn  are  erer  on  the  alert  for  really  firsi-elasa 
speeimens;  and  if  you  sepiie  to  the  hononrs  of  the  prize-winner,  and  are 
soooeeafol,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  with  good  Babbits,  their  ▼alue  will 
be  gieatW  increased.  If  you  wish  them  to  pv  f or  domestic  parposee,  the 
Belgian  Hares  or  Patagonlans  will  be  found  the  most  profluble.  as  thwr  are 
I2i"*!?'?^^'  S*  "^  "^S  •*  maturity.  If  for  tunifaig  down  in  Mmi- 
]51i  "*^l*Sf  BH'^-O'VS  wm  be  found  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life,  end 
ivith  profit  if  weU  managed.  The  floor  of  the  stable  mi^  be  damp,  as  the 
cause  of  your  want  of  suocess  In  rearing  young  onee,  more  espeeially  if  ther 
aro  of  a  deUcate  Und,  and  for  which  a  hutch  would  be  more  suitable.  Seek 
information  from  some  large  breeders. 

Oahabt  Fbath^m  SaEMiHOLT  Taixow  (Ito).— The  feathen  in  the  meslr 
*^  "1  °*^J*^I^T:  ,^"**y  •«?•"  ^  »*  *^»  and  are  of  a  much  deeper 
colour  than  th^y  wiU  ultimately  be^—W.  A.  B. 

Booaey.  JT.).— Bead  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many."  Ton  cen  hate  ft  fke» 
by  poet  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  five  stamps  wttii  your  address. 
1  ?"*l^V  ^  TM«.-If  "  A.  B."  has  not  yet  totMhed  his  out-door  bee«« 
I!lL™5?*""  *°-*^,'?*S*''»*  «»"^  keep  them  through  the  winter  by 
giving  them  a  roof.  In  1886-7  HiOor  V.  Hmsehka,  the  inventor  of  the  oentrl- 
lugal  honejr  machine,  contrived  to  secure  an  out-door  swarm  and  to  keep  it 
y*^°g^  ft*  T*"**"'  making  many  interesting  observaUons.  It  is  true  that 
he  brought  it  into  a  room  for  the  winter,  but  it  was  without  sun  or  fire,  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  varying  from  89>  to  41°  IfShr.— Buu. 
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66.4 
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68.8 
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08.4 
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09.9 
06.7 

65.8 

deg. 
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47.1 
68.4 
460 
40  8 
41.0 
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98.0 
115  0 
1I«.0 
1C6.8 
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899 
481 
687 
445 
840 
88.9 

la. 

aoio 

Mmu 

saiu 

68.1 

68J 

45.7 

106.8   1  49.1 

0.010 

17ttu— Dall  morning,  sU^  rain  at  10.80  a.x.  ;  fine  aftemoon. 
ISS'""™^'"^  pleasant  day,  moning,  noon,  and  night. 

~?5f  ™oming;  rather  dull  in  the  sfteinoon.  a  slight  shower  at 

JOth.— A  sprinkle  of  nin  at  10.16  lm.  :  fine  aflemoon  and  eventog. 
Ji?^""^®  morning ;  but  rather  doady  aU  the  after  part  of  the  dey. 
^5-"",S**  ^^7  port  of  the  div  ^b»;  but  rather  oloudy  evening  and  night. 
a8rd.— The  whole  day  bright  and  enjoyable.  ^^ 

A  sU^t  inerease  in  temperature,  a  barometer,  the  mean  of  which  is  higher 
Uian  during  any  week  since  the  early  part  of  June,  and  such  slight  rain  as  to 
be  scareelv  measurable,  has  rendered  the  past  week  much  more  esreeahle  than 
aaeny  of  those  wMch  have  pseeededik-oTj.Sniojra.  ■BrwMiawuian 
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OOVBNT  OABDISN .^ 

SmLT  and  demand  sixmt  eiiaal,  the  prinetpal  aMendanee  now  bdmr 
Tueedays  and  Batordsys.  Vaiy  little  wall  fruit  Is  coming  f orwaidTand 
that  not  of  very  flood  quaUty,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  snnle»  wet  weather 
that  has  prevaUed.  Among  foreign  imports  some  good  Dutch  Peaches  are  to 
hand,  and  also  some  Pines  from  St.  Michael's  and  Madeira.  "* ''*''™*  ■"  *" 


A^es I  sieve  1 

Apricots dos.  0 

Oocmes qv'lb.  0 

ChestDuto bushel  0 

Ourrants.., t  sieve  9 

Blaok do.  0 

jnn dos.  0 

Fuberte lb.  1 

Cobs^. lb.  1 

Gooseberries quart  0 

prapechothoose lb.  1 

Lemons V'lOO  10 

Melons each  S 


VKUIT. 
d.    B.d.. 
Otol    6 
0     0 


0    90 
0     6 


Molberries 

Nectarines 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitohen.. 

dessert..,  - 

Pine  Apples.. 


.  dos. 
1^100 
.dos. 
doa. 
.  dos. 
lb. 


Artiehokes 

Asparagus 

French  

Beans,  Kidney... 

Beet,Ked 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Oapsicame 

Garrote 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Coieworte. .  dos. 
Ooenmbers  ... 


...1^100 

7i 'sieve 
....  dos 
.  bundle 
...  dos. 
.   »^1W) 


▼■OBTISUIB. 
•.d.    s.d. 
8   0to6   0 
0    0     0    0 

is 


K«a» k  sieve 

Quinces dos. 

Baepbenries lb. 

Strawberries i^  lb. 

Walnata bushel 

ditto i^ioo 


a.  d.    s. 

1  otoo 
0  8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


.i^<^.:. 


EncDTec. 

Fennel 

Oarlio 

Herbs 

Horseradish..., 
Leeks 


. . .  dos. 

bundle 

bunches 


dos. 
.  dos. 


lb. 

« ..bunch 
..  bondlo 
..  bunch 


0  0 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
1  6 

0  6 

8  0 

1  6 

9  6 
0  8 
0  0 
9  0 
0  8 
0  6 
0  8 
8  0 

0  8 

1  0 


0 

6  0 

9  0 

4  6 

0  9 

0  0 

2  ^ 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  0 

1  e 


nnsninoms pottle 

Mustard  *  Cress.. punnet 
Onions bubhel 

piokling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

!«•■ quart 

Potatoes buehel 

Kidney do. 

Bound. do. 

Radishes.,  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

8»l«*'y bundle 

S*voy» dos. 

Seorzonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ghjuiota :..;.:..  iZ 

Spuaach bnshsl 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Mamnrs  .7I7[. 


s.  d.   a.d, 

1    0to9    0 

9     0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

If oath 

Week. 

OCTOBER  2-8, 1878. 

Average  Tempera- !  Uain  In 
tore  near  LonaoB.  48  years. 

Son 
RUes 

Snn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Cloek 
after 
Son. 

Tear. 

2 

Tk 

Length  of  day  llh.  6Qm. 

Day. 

Night. 

Mean. 
64.1 

""ir- 

m.     h. 
4af6 

m      h. 
84af5 

m.  h. 
41      4 

m. 
1 

0 

DJJB. 

m     8. 
10    48 

275 

8 

P 

63.7 

41.5 

52.6 

16 

6      6 

82      5 

2      5 

81 

1 

12 

11      2 

276 

4 

8 

68.7 

42.4 

58.1 

21 

8      6 

80      6 

19      5 

4 

B 

18 

11    20 

277 

6 

SUH 

17  SnxSAT  AREB  Tbzmitt. 

60.6 

40.8 

60.4 

21 

0      6 

27      6 

84      5 

85 

4 

14 

11    88 

278 

6 

M 

61.8 

48.2 

52.5 

22 

11      6 

B5      6 

49      5 

5 

6 

o 

11    56 

279 

7 

Tn 

Twilight  ends  7.18  p.m. 

68.7 

48.4 

58.6 

21 

18      6 

28      5 

6      6 

85 

7 

16 

12    18 

280 

8 

W 

61.7 

1 

42.0 

51.8 

22 

14      6 

21      5 

26      6 

4 

9 

17 

12    80 

281 

^«  -?***™  obaenrafctons  takan  near  London  dnrfng  forty-throe  yewrg,  the  avenge  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  fla.8»; 

and  its  night  temperatoxe 

and  the  lowest  oold  25P,  on  the  5th,  1865.    The  greatest  fall  of  lain  was 

1.06  inch. 

OBNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  9. 

iN  the  varioas  examples  which  have  been 
selected  to  illustrate  as  clearly  as  might  be 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  work,  it  is 
by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that  the 
method  described  is  the  only  good  one  ;  yet 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject in  any  other  than  a  general  way»  be- 
cause every  undertaking  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever similar  in  its  general  details,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  influenced  by  those  local  pecu- 
liarities which  invariably  occur.  Take,  as  an  instance  of 
this,  my  last  paper,  in  which  it  was  advised  that  when  a 
drive  passed  through  plantations  of  underwood  it  should 
be  embellished  with  an  ornamental  avenue.  Now,  there 
are  undoubtedly  instances  in  which  the  adoption  of  such 
advice  would  be  decidedly  a  mistake,  and  I  think  this 
paper  may  usefully  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of, 
perhaps,  me  most  important  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
drive  passing  through  woodland  of  an  uneven  and  very 
irregular  surface,  along  the  face  of  a  boldly  sweeping  slope, 
over  embankments  or  bridges,  between  the  steep  sides 
of  cuttings,  opens  up  scenery  which  is  naturally  so 
picturesque  that  it  may  very  readily  be  rendered  orna- 
mental, however  unkempt  or  wild  in  the  flrat  instance ; 
and  I  need  hardly  add  that  an  avenue  would  be  totally 
out  of  place  in  any  part  of  such  a  drive. 

Let  us  first  of  idl  take  a  steep  bank  or  long  slope, 
which,  springing  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  a  consider- 
able altitude,  offers  a  large  expanse  of  surface  that  is 
visible  at  a  glance,  and  thus  affords  an  admirable  situa- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  scene  that  may  be  rendered 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  uncommon.  Just  a  few  lofty- growing 
trees  arranged  in  a  scattered  informal  order,  an  occa- 
sional Oak  or  Beech  near  the  margin  of  the  road,  a  Birch 
waving  its  pendant  wreaths  high  up  upon  the  ridge  of 
the  slope,  a  clump  of  Larch,  a  Deodar  or  other  favourite 
Conifer  midway  between  the  two,  will  serve  to  grace  the 
scene  with  the  dignity  of  their  presence,  without  crowd- 
^  ing  or  unduly  shading  it.  Then,  where  the  sun  and  air 
"  have  full  play,  come  bold  groups  of  the  poet's  Eglantine 
(Bosa  rubiginosa),  and  the  wild  Dog  Bose  (Bosa  canina), 
that  in  its  free  wild  growth  produces  wreaths  of  its  tiny 
buds  and  flowers  charmingly  interspersed  with  fresh  green 
foliage,  possessing  such  rare  grace  and  loveliness  as  is 
but  too  often  vainly  sought  for  among  cultivated  Boses. 
Here,  too,  the  wild  Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  and  yellow 
Broom  should  And  a  place,  and  with  them  the  Hawthorn, 
wild  Crab,  and  some  of  the  garden  varieties  of  both 
genera ;  the  Lilac,  Gueldres  Bose,  Laburnum,  Mountain 
Ash,  and  Scarlet  Elder,  with  the  common  Holly  for 
greenery  in  winter.  Trees  of  a  pendant  growth  might 
also  be  introduced  with  good  effect ;  but  whatever  kinds 
of  trees  are  selected  should  be  planted,  not  so  much  for 
the  effect  of  individuality  as  for  the  production  of  relief 
or  contrast,  so  as  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  mingled 
mass  of  which  most  of  the  occupants  would  form  a  part. 
When  the  ascent  becomes  more  abrupt  and  precipitous, 
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this  stage  of  planting  might  merge  into  that  of  masses 
of  dark-fohaged  Pinuses,  which  are  most  suitable  for 
clothing  very  steep  banks  either  by  carriage  drives  or 
near  buildings. 

In  making  a  drive  over  such  an  irregular  surface, 
cuttings  have  frequently  to  be  made  in  order  to  reduce 
the  hills  to  suitable  gradients,  and  it  then  becomes  of 
importance  to  clothe  title  bare  sides  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  not  usually  an  easy  matter,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  exposed  soil;  for  if  planting  is  attempted  upon 
the  face  of  the  sides,  holes  must  be  excavated  and  suitable 
soil  put  in  them,  and  even  then 'the  results  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory ;  so  it  is  best  to  plant  hardy  trailers 
along  the  tops  and  train  the  growth  downwards  to  the 
bpttom.  Any  of  the  free-growing  Ivies  answer  ad- 
mirably for  this  purpose,  and  so  does  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla,  which  has  an  additional  merit  from  the  beautiful 
contrast  which  its  dark  foliage  presents  to  the  white 
flowers  or  scarlet  berries  as  they  occur.  If  there  were 
no  difficulty  about  the  soil,  so  that  planting  could  be 
safely  and  easily  practised  upon  the  sides  themselves, 
greater  variety  could,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  mixing 
with  the  Cotoneaster  some  Mahonias,  Vinca  major  and 
minor,  St.  John*s  Wort,  Gorse,  Broom,  and  hardy  Heath. 

The  common  Willow  has,  under  peculiar  circumstances^ 
been  found  to  flourish  tolerably  weH  in  very  poor  soil 
upon  banks  that  are  not  in  a  very  prominent  position. 
It  was  one  of  those  cases  of  necessity  which  tend  so 
materially  to  sharpen  one's  wits  that  taught  me  this 
useful  fact,  and  this  was  how  it  happened :  During  last 
year,  having  made  an  artificial  bank,  one  face  of  which 
was  necessarily  of  so  sharp  a  gradient  as  to  be  quite 
unsafe,  and  which  it  was  not  desirable  to  cover  with  turf, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  drive  a  lot  of  short  Willow  stakes 
into  it  about  a  foot  apart,  as  I  knew  such  stakes  usually 
emit  roots,  and,  in  fact,  become  living  plants.  I  am  glad 
to  say  they  have  done  so  in  this  instance,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  roots  will  eventually  become  so  much 
interwoven  as  to  maintain  the  soil  in  its  present  position 
perfectly  well. — Edwabd  Luckhurst. 


AUBICULA  CULTUBE. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  blooming  of  a  favourite  flower  is 
unwelcome  and  vexatious,  yet  the  Auricula  is  one  which 
does  at  times  aggrieve  its  cultivators  by  coming  into  bloom 
when  they  would  much  rather  it  did  not.  In  the  eco- 
nomy of  this  plant  there  is  much  for  it  to  do  in  the  period 
of  its  autumnal  growth.  Some  growers  give  it  then  the 
trouble  of  establishing  itself  after  repotting ;  for  the  plant 
certainly  exhibits  in  the  autumn  considerable  root-action. 
It  is  also  at  the  same  time  busy  with  the  heart,  from 
which  the  future  truss  shall  rise  ;  and,  in  preparation  for 
the  winter  rest,  casts  off  the  free  larc^e  foliage  of  its  active 
Hfe,  putting  on  a  low  dress  of  small  and  fleshy  leaves  of 
the  very  texture  for  withstanding  keen  dry  cold,  and  of 
patterns  so  distinct  that  many  a  variety  may  be  perfectly 
well  known  by  its  winter  habit.  But  when  the  autumn 
growth  sets  in  there  are  always  plants,  often  young  and 
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xnexparienoed  ones,  that  will  send  up  a  blooming  stem,  and 
thu8  spend  energies  that  were  best  stored  up  for  spring.  This 
is  how  it  happens  that  the  blossom  of  a  f  ayonrite  flower  comes 
without  a  welcome. 

The  question  whether  antnmn-blooming  is  prerentible  would 
probably  be  answered  by  all  growers  in  one  way.  Boughly  I 
could  reply  in  four  words,  It  cannot  be  helped.  Tet  I  con- 
clude from  practice  with  my  own  plants,  and  from  obserration 
of  other  collections,  that  the  eitent  of  autunm  blooming  may 
bo  affected  and  reduced  by  adhering  with  all  patience  to  proper 
treatment  in  the  summer,  so  that  autumn  trusses  shall  arise 
alone  from  causes  oyer  which  we  can  never  have  control. 
-First  amotag  such  I  would  account  the  fact  that  a  tendency  to 
autumn  blooming  "  runs  in  the  family."  Instances  of  this 
are  afforded  us  by  those  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  of  low 
extraction  in  the  garden  borders,  and  by  the  untutored  pretty 
Primrose  of  the  woods  and  hedgerows.  The  florist  may,  there- 
fore, expect  an  interference  with  his  plans  by  this  characteristic, 
ju8t  as  another  family  feature,  the  dimorphous  arrangement 
of  the  stamens,  now  aboye  and  now  below  the  pistil,  leayes  it 
fieely  open  to  his  seedlings  to  choose  the  alternative  of  a  "  pin- 
eye  *' — one  of  the  grossest  insults  they  can  offer  him. 

Again,  there  is  a  propensity  amounting  almost  to  a  property 
in  some  varieties  of  Auricula  to  bloom  in  autumn,  and  I  rarely 
escape  being  thus  favoured  by  Lady  Wilbraham,  True  Briton, 
Beeston's  Apollo,  General  Niell,  and  a  few  selfs  and  others, 
though  I  have  never  had  more  unseasonable  bloom  than  seems 
constitutional  with  certain  sorts.  There  seems  also  a  tendency 
this  way  in  some  of  the  vigorous  young  fdants,  that,  just  miss- 
ing bloom  in  spring,  have  been  in  almost  unabated  growth  till 
autumn. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be 
causes  of  autumn  blooming  which  can  scarcely  be  considered 
under  our  command,  being  connected  rather  with  the  nature 
of  the  plant  than  with  our  powers  over  it. 

I  have  next  to  say  that  I  have  reasons  to  think  that  an 
unclean  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  plant  during  summer  is 
calculated  to  excite  this  property  of  the  Auricula.  I  have 
nx>ticed  that  plants  suffered  to  fall  out  of  condition  by  being 
heated  and  baked  in  the  sun,  or  kept  too  dry,  or  allowed  to  be 
.ravaged  by  pests,  have  in  a  marked  manner  struggled  into 
bloom  in  autumn ;  for  one  thing  which  a  plant  in  danger  of 
its  life  will  do  is  to  try  and  preserve  its  species  by  hurriedly 
forming  seed,  to  which  flowering  is  of  course  the  prelude.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  what  has  no  right  whatever  to  be  blamed 
for  autumn  blooming  is  spring  potting.  I  repot  all  my  Auri- 
culas as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  except  such  as  are  to  stand 
for  seed,  and  every  autumn  I  have  only  a  very  healthy  quiet 
set  of  plants — beautiful  rosettes  of  mealy  leaves  and  green — 
busy  with  forming  stout  hearts  down  amons  crisp  ^ort  foliage, 
and  getting  such  doubly-established  roothold  now  as  I  like 
to  see.  ' 

I  will  not  here  say  more  for  spring  potting  than  that  I  know 
what  has  been  said  against  it,  and  by  practice  what  I  could 
say  for  it.  I  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  pot  late,  yet  would 
always  choose  early.  But  I  would  wish  it  known  that  indeed 
early  potting  seems  no  exciting  cause  of  autumn  blooming, 
but  a  check  may  be.  Have  your  Auriculas  established  early,  set 
them  in  a  north  aspect  the  summer  through,  beep  them  cool 
and  airy,  take  care  to  have  them  clean  from  every  insect,  love 
to  see  them  in  full  unbroken  health,  and  then,  though  a  few 
precocious  sorts  and  some  young  plants  will  bloom  in  autumn, 
and  seedlings,  if  you  have  them,  will  drop  in  upon  you  at  all 
possible  times  to  amuse,  perplex,  disappoint,  reward,  yet  shall 
you  have  as  little  as  may  be  of  untimely  blooming  from  your 
established  plants.  But  here  let  me  confess  that  I  never  in 
my  heart  affect  to  call  a  flower  out  of  season  whenever  it  may 
bloom.  I  am  in  truth  not  sorry  to  see  a  few  Auriculas  just 
now,  though  colours  and  properties  have  largely  to  be  excused, 
and  though  the  beauties  are  as  little  like  their  loveliness  in 
spring  as  that  ghost  of  a  thing  a  moonlight  rainbow  is  to  the 
bright  living  reality  created  by  the  sun.— F.  D.  Hobhib, 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  Bipon, 


PHYLLOXERA  VASTATBIX. 
Spbcihkns  of  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  have  lately  been  for- 
warded from  France  by  Monsieur  de  Luza,  which  agree  exactly 
with  those  which  have  been  observed  in  England.  Its  appear- 
ance at  present  in  France  is  local.  It  has  done  great  mischief 
in  the  Bhine  districts,  but  has  happily  at  present  not  esta- 
blished itself  in  the  Medoc  vineyards.    It  has,  however,  made 


its  appearance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  what  is 
called  the  Cotes  and  Palus  district,  which  lies  between  the 
rivers  Dordogne  and  Garonne.  It,  however,  has  not  been  so 
virulent  as  in  the  south-east  of  France,  and  there  appears  to 
be  some  hope  that,  like  other  imported  plagues,  it  may  die 
out.— M.  J.  B. 


ZONAL  PELABGONIUMS. 

Thb  notice  of  the  awards  of  first-class  oertifleatee  given  to 
the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Chiswick,  which  has  been  recently 
made  public,  leads  me  to  make  a  few  remarks.  First,  I  do  not 
think  it  right  that  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  plants  should 
appear  appended  to  the  certificated  plant  instead  of  the  raiser, 
as  it  is  misleading.  For  instance,  among  the  Bronzes  Crown 
Prince  has  G.  Acton's  name  after  it.  Beine  Victoria,  E.  G. 
Henderson  A  Son.  Now  both  of  these  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Laing,  of  the  firm  of  Downie,  Laird,  A  Laing.  Again,  Chunder 
Sen  appears  as  E.  G.  Henderson  A  Bon,  instead  of  its  raiser's 
name,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearson.  I  know  ixf  some  lists  it  is  distinctly 
said  that  the  name  of  the  donor  only  is  given,  but  as  in  some 
instances  the  donor  is  the  raiser,  and  in  others  it  is  not  so,  it 
becomes  confusing;  and  many  persons  are  inclined  to  think, 
"Oht  there  must  be  two  Crown  Princes,  one  G.  Acton's,  the 
other  Downie,  Laird,  iJkLaing's;  or  two  Chunder  Sens,  one  E.  G. 
Henderson's,  the  other  J.  B.  Pearson's." 

I  should  suggest  that  at  trial  grounds  like  Chiswick,  only  the 
actual  raiser  be  invited  to  send  plants  on  trial,  and  that  only 
the  raiser's  name  should  appear  on  the  awards.  I  should  not 
either  keep  any  of  the  very  old  well-established  sorts  on  for 
trial;  for  instance,  I  see  among  Gold  Tricolors,  Mrs.  Pollock 
and  Sophia  Dumaresque;  among  pinks,  Christine  and  Blue 
Bell ;  among  scarlet  selfs,  Punch,  Vesuvius,  Excellent,  and 
so  on.  Now  I  should  fancy  nearly  every  gardener  must  have 
made  up  his  mind  about  such  sorts  as  these,  and  unless  a  few 
of  the  old  sorts  were  kept  merely  as  a  standard  of  merit,  there 
can  be  no  use  keeping  such  sorts  as  these  for  continued  tiiaL 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  select  out  every  year  such  as 
appear  of  sterling  merit  for  a  second  trial,  to  give  no  cer- 
tificate till  after  a  two-years  trial,  but  to  give  a  list  of  those 
considered  of  sufficient  merit  for  the  second  year,  and  to  invite 
all  raisers  of  Pelargoniums  to  send  each  year  a  selection  of  their 
best  seedlings,  limiting  them  as  to  numbers,  and  to  give  no 
certificate  till,  after  the  second  year's  trial,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  individual  plant  under  notice  is  either  distinet 
in  habit,  colour,  <!».,  and  suffidentiy  superior  to  other  sorts 
sent  out?  I  know  some  will  say  that  this  would  not  suit  the 
trade.  Perhaps  it  might  not,  but  I  am  not  in  this  instanee 
thinking  of  the  trade,  but  we  want  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intro- 
duction of  novelties  as  mere  duplicates.  In  the  catalogue  of 
one  firm  two  years  ago,  I  calculated  no  lees  than  forty-eight 
new  Bronzes  sent  out  in  one  year,  none  of  which  hardly  are 
known  to  fame  now,  and  the  next  year  nearly  the  same  number 
of  new  ones  appeared,  to  say  nothing  of  Zonals,  and  Nosegays, 
and  Tricolors,  <ftc.  Brutus  is  very  often  so  like  Pompey,  or  as 
the  adage  sometimes  reads,  Brutus  and  Pompey  are  very  much 
alike,  especially  Pompey.  Chiswick,  moreover,  is  a  difficult 
trial  ground  for  the  dwarfer  and  more  tender  sorts,  and  these 
require  at  least  two  years  to  try  them,  so  that  good  plants  may 
be  raised  for  the  next  year's  trial,  and  all  the  stock  treated  alike. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  anticipate  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Pelargoniums  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  which  I  shall  afterwards  en- 
large on ;  and  I  would  refer  your  readers  back  to  some  notes 
of  Mr.  Quintin  Bead's  in  your  number  of  June  12th,  page  465. 
He  and  I,  though  agreeing  in  the  main,  did  not  quite  come 
to  the  same  conclusions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stronger 
growers  have  done  better  with  him  than  with  me,  and  that 
the  dwarfer  ones  have  succeeded  best  here.  Both  Shakespeare 
and  Mrs.  Vincent  Fenn  have  been  good  again  this  year.  Br. 
Tait,  I  regret  to  say,  I  had  not  put  down  for  trial  in  a  bed ; 
this  I  was  sonry  for  after  Mr.  Bead's  encomiums.  CoL  Holden 
has  decidedly  been  too  strong  a  grower ;  but  the  jfter.  F.  F. 
Fenn  is  good,  though  I  do  not  think  quite  so  good  as  I  expected. 
I  am  obliged  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Bead  says  about  Miss  Bose 
Peach ;  the  petal  is  too  delicate  for  out-door  work,  but  it  is 
beautiful  as  a  pot  plant,  and  for  winter  decoration  will  be 
invaluable,  the  colour  being  such  a  decided  acquisition.  My 
namesake,  too,  throws  the  flower-truss  too  much  on  the 
ground ;  but  will,  I  expect,  be  often  seen  as  a  pot  plant  on  the 
exhibition  table,  as  for  pureness  of  colour  and  size  of  truss 
there  are  few  to  equal  it.  But  the  GeraniTmi  I  particularly 
wish  to  take  notice  of  now  is  Mrs.  Lowe.    Last  year,  owing  to 
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the  wet,  I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to  be  too  coarse.  This  year 
I  had  a  good-sized  bed  of  it,  and  firom  first  to  last  it  has  been 
the  best  pink  bed  I  have  ever  seen,  the  trasses  immense,  pore 
fresh  pink — ^not  so  deep-coloured  as  some  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
other  pinks,  but  very  fresh  and  bright,  standing  both  son  and 
rain,  the  flower-tnisses  well  aboTC  the  foliage,  but  the  stalks 
not  too  long.  I  can  recommend  eyeryone  who  has  it  to  pro- 
pagate it  freely,  and  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  it  I  should  strongly  recommend  to  procure  it.  As  a 
oompanion  to  it,  of  a  deeper  shade  of  pink,  which  I  am  more 
inclined  to  call  lilac.  Amaranth  has  been  nearly  as  good,  and 
has  been  much  admired  by  many ;  this,  however,  as  Mr.  Bead 
remarks,  has  become  better  known,  and  having  been  certificated 
at  Chiswick,  will  be  more  readily  sought  after.  Florence  Du- 
rand  has  been  nearly  as  good,  especially  late  on  in  the  season, 
and  is  remarkably  fine  as  a  pot  plant.  I  can  also  say  the 
same  of  Mrs.  Lowe,  of  which  I  had  two  trained  plants  which 
made  beautiful  specimens.  One  I  have  cut  down  for  propa- 
gating to  save  having  to  cut  into  my  beds;  the  other  has  still 
trusses  5  inches  in  diameter  in  my  greenhouse.  Now  Corsair, 
too,  which  I  thought  likely  only  to  make  a  good  pot  plant,  has 
be^  good  as  a  bedder. 

And  here  I. may  remark  again,  as  I  have,  I  think,  before 
noticed,  that  the  pure  Zonals  which  have  no  Nosegay  blood  in 
them,  do  not  stand  sun,  their  petals  seem  to  drop  in  hot 
weather,  especially  in  beds  that  face  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
at  midday.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Jean  Sisley,  which 
is  very  good  both  spring  and  autunm,  but  in  the  summer  both 
Ghunder  Sen  and  Charley  Carbon  surpassed  it. 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter  into  further  details  of 
other  sorts ;  but  I  can  recommend  those  who  have  a  desire  to 
improve  their  pinks,  and  to  get  rid  of  Chnstine,  Pink  Stella,  and 
others,  to  propagate  Mrs.  Lowe,  Amaranth,  Florence  Durand, 
Gomtesse  Quarto,  Mrs.  Fytche,  Mrs.  Musters,  and  Mrs.  Toung. 
I  will,  however,  refer  again  more  at  length  in  a  future  numbear 
to  the  Zonal  Geraniums. — C.  P.  Peach. 


SHADES  AND  SHELTERS.-No.  6. 

FBUIT-TBEE  PBOTEGTION. 

Amovq  the  various  appliances  in  use  for  the  protection  of 
fruit  trees  in  bloom  from  injury  through  spring  frosts,  cutting 


height  of  the  wall,  but  in  this  case  it  is  about  7  feet,  and  each 
division  is  fitted  with  shutters. 

Fig,  1  shows  the  shutters  closed  over  the  trees.  The  upper 
shutter,  a,  is  made  of  boards  from  a  light  kind  of  wood  such  as 
deal,  and  the  lower  one  is  made  of  clean  straight  straw  in  the 
manner  described  in  my  paper  on  straw  mat  making ;  if  straw 
were  preferred  to  boards  the  upper  shutter  might  be  made  of 
that  material  also.  The  shutters  are  hinged  to  the  frame  by 
stout  pieces  of  leather,  and  when  closed  the  top  of  each  is 
fastened  by  a  wooden  button  shown  at  a.  I  ought  to  mention 
that  the  framework  is  fastened  to  the  wall  by  wire  and  small 
iron  studs  or  staples,  and  at  the  bottom  stout  wooden  pegs  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  distances  to  keep  the  frame  in 
its  place. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  shutters  open  for  admitting  light  and  air  in 
the  daytime,  and  after  being  let  down  they  are  kept  in  their 
place  by  narrow  leather  straps  or  cords,  as  shown  at  b  in  the 
top  shutter,  and  at  b  on  the  lower  one. 

Fig.  3  is  given  to  show  the  construction  of  the  framework 


Fig.  8. 

with  the  measurement  attached  to  the  whde  length  as  well 
as  to  each  division ;  it  also  shows  the  size  required  for  eaeh 
shutter  in  order  to  fit  properly  in  the  framework.  On  the 
whole  I  consider  thifl  an  excellent  contrivance,  and  very  suit- 
able for  amateur  gardeners,  the  walls  of  whose  gardens  are 


-winds,  and  wet,  there  may  be  room  to  place  the  simple  yet 
effective  contrivance  for  the  purpose  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut.  It  is  neither  put  forth  as  a  new  invention  or  as 
a  model  of  what  the  generality  of  fruit-tree  protectors  should 
be,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  nevertheless,  as  it  is  a  home-spun 
contrivance,  and  on  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
Bomething  ingenious  in  its  construction  and  mode  of  working. 
Doubtless  glass  is  the  best  and  safest  protection  for  wall  fruit 
trees,  because  it  is  more  effectual  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  there  are  some  persons  who  have  no  desire  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  glass  coverings,  cheap  though  they  be,  therefore  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  stand  in  need  of  some  such  contrivance 
as  that  illustrated.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  framework  of 
wood  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  3  inches  wide,  extend- 
ing from  under  the  coping  at  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  the 
earth's  surface.  This,  as  shown,  is  divided  into  lengths  of 
about  9  feet  6  inches,  and  the  width  may  be  regulated  by  the 


seldom  built  so  high  as  those  round  a  garden  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment.— Thomas  Becobd. 


DESTROYING  WASPS. 

I  wish  to  ask  committees  of  fiower  and  fruit  shows  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  wasps'  nests.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  destroying  these  garden  pests,  and  not  only  would 
the  gardener  derive  a  benefit  from  it,  but  the  bee-keeper  would 
be  pleased  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great 
novelty,  and  would  attract  great  notice,  for  there  are  hundreds 
who  never  saw  a  wasp's  nest.  Of  course  the  wasps  must  be  all 
dead  when  exhibited. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  let  the  season  go  so  far  before  speak- 
ing about  it,  but  I  hope  that  I  am  soon  enough  for  next  year, 
and  we  can  commence  as  early  as  March  or  ApnL  We  can 
begin  with  individual  wasps,  for  by  destroying  the  early  one 
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we  kill  the  qaeens,  and  thereby  destroy  a  nest  indireetly.  I 
would  remind  all  gardeners  to  bam  all  they  discover.  To 
obtain  the  nest  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  roll  np  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  about  6  inches  long  and  tie  both  ends  with  a  piece  of 
twine,  I  then  melt  some  roll  snlphnr  in  an  old  frying-pan  or 
any  old  tin,  and  then  put  the  paper  in  the  liquid  until  it  is 
saturated ;  the  fuse  is  then  ready.  Go  after  all  the  wasps  are 
in  (which  will  not  be  before  it  is  dark),  find  the  entrance  to 
the  nest,  light  the  fuse,  place  it  in  the  hole,  and  blow  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  until  it  is  entirely  burned,  after  which  you  may 
safely  dig  the  nest  out.— Jamjss  B.  Focock,  Bromborough  Hall, 
Chethire. 

BUSH  AND  PYBAMID  FBUIT  TBEES. 

Ant  observer  of  fruit-tree  growth  can  attest,  and  not  a  few, 
I  dare  say,  can  add  a  testimony  of  costly  disappointment  in 
their  hope  of  fruitful  bush  and  pyramid  trees  of  lasting  fertility 
and  health.  E  very  fruit  tree-— dwarf ,  graft,  pinch ,  prune ,  or  lift 
as  you  please— has  its  own  inherent  constitution,  and  will  grow 
wood  and  fruit  after  its  own  natural  aptitude  and  kind,  subject 
only  to  moderate  restriction  of  form  or  symmetry,  or  become  a 
barren,  scabbed,  stunted  scarecrow.  Be  the  stem  a  dwarf  of 
but  a  few  inches  or  feet,  as  of  bush  and  pyramid,  still  an  ex- 
pansion of  branches,  twigs,  and  foliage  must  be  attained,  ap- 
proaching or  equalling  the  head  of  the  standard,  else  any  per- 
manent success  is  hopeless.  I  say  so,  the  cordon  system  uf 
growth,  horizontal,  oblique,  and  vertical  alike  notwithstand- 
ing, as  lawyers  say,  for  such  a  system  induces  but  a  morbid 
precocity  of  temporary  duration,  and  results  in  decay,  involving 
removal  and  renewal  of  stock  in  succession.  Premature  fruit- 
fulness  is  acquired  certainly  by  art,  but  Nature  ultimately 
resumes  her  sway  or  death  ensues.  *'  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,*' 
is  an  adage  old  as  true. — S. 

[So  totally  at  variance  with  our  own  reasoning,  observations, 
and  experience,  are  the  foregoing  theoreiioal  conclusions,  and 
BO  important  is  it  to  be  assured  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees,  that  we  sent  our  correspondent's  letter  to  one 
of  the  best  of  fruit  cultivators,  and  the  following  are  his  ob- 
servations : — 

"  Anyone  reading  the  above  observations  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  bush  and  pyramid-trained  trees  are  worthless  to 
plant  in  a  garden,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bivers  and  other 
eminent  cultivators  have  made  a  mistake  in  recommending 
them.  When  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  the  garden  of  large  size, 
I  would  plant  the  largest  proportion  of  Pears  and  Apples  on 
the  Pear  and  Crab  stock,  because  I  find  the  best  fruit  is  pro- 
duced on  trees  grafted  on  the  above  stocks.  But  all  gardens 
are  not  large,  and  many  of  them  are  composed  of  soil  very  un- 
suitable for  growing  fruit  trees.  Let  your  correspondent  fancy 
a  garden  like  that  at  Loxford  Hall.  When  I  undertook  the 
charge  of  these  gardens  ten  years  ago,  there  were  at  least  two 
handed  fruit  trees  in  every  stage  of  canker  and  decay,  and  on 
examining  the  soil  I  found  it  to  be  very  light  and  sandy, 
ranging  in  depth  from  6  to  18  inches  over  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  I  saw  that  young  Apple  trees  had  been  planted  on  the 
Crab  stock,  and  that  many  of  them  were  severely  cankered, 
especially  the  Bibston  Pippin.  Well,  what  was  I  to  do?  We 
must,  if  possible,  have  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 
Borders  were  marked  out  about  7  or  8  feet  wide,  the  ground 
was  trenched  to  the  gravel,  and  where  the  soil  was  very  shallow 
as  much  as  a  foot  of  gravel  was  taken  out.  Some  clayey 
loam  was  added  to  the  soil  in  trenching,  and  in  planting  the 
pyramid  and  bush  trees  (Cherries  on  the  Cerasus  Mahaleb, 
Pears  on  the  Quince,  and  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stocks),  fre^ 
loam  was  placed  around  the  roots.  Some  of  the  trees  have 
been  lifted  once,  and  others  twice,  and  on  referring  to  my 
book  the  last  time  they  were  lifted  was  in  1865.  My  object  in 
lifting  the  roots  was  to  spread  them  out  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  to  prevent  their  going  downwards  into  the  gravel.  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  this  was  unnecessary,  as  roots  both 
of  Apples  and  Pears  were  emitted  quite  close  to  the  suif  ace  of 
the  soil,  and  that  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground  over 
thinly  with  rotted  manure,  the  soil  was  soon  matted  with  roots 
close  to  the  surface.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Pear  and  Crab  stocks  had  been  used.  Well,  then,  as  to 
longevity,  I  believe  that  the  trees  will  keep  in  good  health  for 
half  a  century.  They  are  now  in  full  bearing,  loaded  this 
year  from  base  to  summit  with  fine  fruit,  and  canker  is  un- 
known ;  and  should  *  S.'  or  any  of  your  correspondents  be 
able  to  come  to  Ilford,  they  can  see  such  sorts  as  Blenheim 
Orange  or  Pippin  studded  with  fruit ;  the  trees,  only  six  yean 


planted,  are  7  feet  high  and  8  feet  across.  These  are  on  the 
Paradise.  Horizontal  cordons  I  have  not  tried,  nor  will  they 
ever  become  so  useful  as  the  bush  and  pyramid  form.  But 
where  space  is  limited  I  can  strongly  recommend  upright  and 
oblique  cordon  Pear  trees  on  the  Quince  planted  on  walls.  I 
may  also  add  that  there  are  some  varieties  of  Pears  which  do 
not  thrive  on  tiie  Quince,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
which  produce  fruit  larger  in  size  and  of  better  quality  from 
this  stock."—/.  DouoLis.] 


HISTOBT  OP  CLEOPATRA  BEDDING  GERANIUM. 

Now  that  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  have  published 
their  list  of  awards  on  the  merits  of  the  bedding  Geraniums 
which  tiiey  have  proved  in  their  trial  grounds  during  the 
summer  of  1873,  and  as  in  that  list  is  the  name  of  one  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted,  I  thought  a  word  or  two  on  its 
history  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  bedding-Geranium- 
loving  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultube. 

In  the  list  of  pink  bedding  Geraniums  Cleopatra  is  one 
selected  for  special  mention,  and  has  three  asterisks  (equiva- 
lent to  a  first-class  certificate,  I  suppose),  to  her  name.  Cleo- 
patra is  a  sport— a  freak  of  nature,  thrown  off  by  that  old 
favourite  and  most  profusely  fiowering  Geranium,  Trentham 
Bose.  The  sporting  branch  was  taken  off  some  plants  of  it 
growing  in  the  flower  garden  of  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Badcliffe- 
on-Trent,  Notts,  by  his  then  cardener,  Frederick  Walker. 
This  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1865.  When 
Walker  had  one  plant  nicely  in  flower  he  showed  it  to  the  vicar 
of  Badolyffe  (a  veiy  good  judge  of  a  bedding  GeraniTim),  who 
was  so  struck  with  its  good  properties  that  he  made  him  a 
very  fair  offer  for  the  plant,  which  Walker  refused.  He  pro- 
pagated it  through  the  summer  of  1866,  and  raised  twenty 
plants.  A  neighbouring  nurseryman  on  seeing  them  offered 
him  a  very  good  price  for  them,  but  on  the  advice  of  all  his 
brother  gardeners,  who  all  thought  he  might  do  better  with  it, 
he  refused  it.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  passed  his  stock  of  it 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barratt,  of  the  Vicarage  Nursery 
Gardens,  who  has  worked  it  and  sold  it  largely  up  to  the 
present  time.  So  extensively  has  it  been  distributed  about 
here,  that  no  other  pink  Geranium  is  grown  in  anything  like 
the  same  quantities.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  I  strongly 
advised  my  friend  and  neighbour  Barratt  to  send  up  a  plant 
or  two  in  bloom  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  He  did  so,  but  all  he  received  for  his  pains 
was  a  reply  from  some  official  at  South  Kensington  saying  that 
the  plants  were  not  distingnishable  from  Trentham  Bose,  and 
therefore  not  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  so  disgusted,  and 
naturally  so,  with  this  reply  that  he  destroyed  it.  I  wish  he 
had  not.  It  would  be  wortix  while  sending  it  to  South  Ken- 
sington for  them  to  compare  it  with  the  decision  of  the  Floral 
Committee  on  Cleopatra's  performances  the  last  two  years. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Barratt  put  in  an  advertisement  of  it  in 
The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultube,  thinking  that  when  the  de- 
cision of  the  Floral  Committee  was  made  known  he  should  be 
able  to  do  something  with  it,  but  as  nothing  came  of  it  he  did 
not  repeat  the  advertisement.  In  1870  or  1871,  when  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  advertised  for  new  varieties  of 
bedding  Geraniums  for  trial  in  their  grounds,  I  again  strongly 
advised  Barratt  to  send  up  plants  to  the  Society's  garden.  I 
said  I  thought  he  might  rely  upon  Mr.  Barron's  faithfulness 
and  honour,  who  would  see  that  all  the  varieties  he  received, 
by  whomsoever  sent,  should  have  fair  and  honest  treatment ; 
and  now  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  at  last,  Cleopatra  receives  her 
patiently-earned  reward.  We  find  out,  however,  by  one  thing 
and  another,  that  the  Boyal  Horticultural  booiety's  gardeners 
have  not  been  idle  nor  slow  to  perceive  the  merits  of  Cleopatra, 
for  we  hear  that  it  is  considered  by  them  their  best  and  most 
useful  pink  bedder;  and  this  opinion  not  only  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  gardeners  at  South  Kensington,  but  of  Hyde 
Park,  for  one  of  the  best  pink  beds  by  Park  Lane  this  year  is 
Cleopatra.  It  was,  after  Mr.  Pearson's  Amaranth  (which  is  a 
perfect  wonder  in  that  line  of  colour— lilac  purple),  the  beet 
pink  bed  there  on  August  19th,  when  I  saw  it.  I  recognised 
it  at  once ;  and  on  looking  at  the  tally  and  finding  my  judg- 
ment confirmed,  I  was  both  struck  with  surprise  to  see  it  were, 
and  filled  with  pleasure  too.  I  sent  it  some  time  ago  to  Mr. 
B.  Fish,  who  after  this  may  have  a  word  to  say  about  it.  (How 
we  miss  our  veteran  teacher's  words  of  wisdom !)  I  also  sent 
it  to  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  of  Hardwicke,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whose 
opinion  I  should  also  like  to  know.  You  will  begin  to  think 
that  I  have  more  than  a  professional  interest  in  the  saeoess  of 
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Cleopatra.  I  assure  yon  I  have  not ;  bat  in  a  small  place  like 
onrs  there  is  a  strong  oommnnity  of  interest  running  through 
aU  our  belongings,  so  that  if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,  and  if  one  rejoioe  all  the  other  members  rejoice 
with  it.— N,  H.  P. 


GARDEN  LABELS. 
Many  oontriyanees  have  been  used  for  labelling  trees  and 
plants  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  yarying  it  their  design 
and  usefulness.  One  of  the  first  objects  to  be  attained  in  a 
label  is  durability,  and  the  other  is  distinctness.  Both  of 
these  requirements  are  to  be  found  in  those  of  which  we  have 
receiyed  specimens  from  Messrs.  Bell  <fe  Thorpe,  of  Stratford- 
on-Ayon.  They  are  of  yarious  sizes,  and  either  round  or  oyal 
in  form,  some  being  adapted  for  hanging  on  a  tree,  and  others 
for  sticking  in  the  ground ;  but  all  are  made  of  metal  which  is 
galyanised,  and  of  a  substance  securing  great  durability,  while 
the  names  of  the  plants  are  cast  so  sharply  in  relief  that  one 
cannot  imagine  that  they  will  eyer  be  effaced.  We  consider 
these  yery  yaluable  as  labels,  and  the  cost  is  maryellously 
oheap. 

NOTES  ON  LILIES.— No.  8. 

LILIUM  TIGBINUM  SPLENDENS. 
This  LHy,  which  well  deseryes  its  name,  was  first  shown 
before  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington  in  July,  1872, 


Liliom  tigrinom  splendent. 

when  we  reoeiyed  a  first-class  certificate.  Lilium  tigrinum 
Fortunei  had  been  seyend  times  exhibited  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  tigrinum  splendens.  The  difference  between  the  two 
yarieties  is  most  marked.  In  splendens  the  flowers  are  much 
larger,  the  spots  much  larger  and  doser,  the  colour  richer,  and 


the  growth  much  greater.  We  haye  grown  the  two  yazietiai 
and  the  old  tigrinum  sinensis  in  i>ots  side  by  side,  under  ex- 
actly similar  treatment.  The  order  of  blooming  is,  first  L.  ti- 
grintmi  sinensis ;  about  a  fortnight  later  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei; 
then,  about  a  fortnight  later,  L.  tigrinum  splendens.  The 
plant  of  tigrinum  splendens  photographed  threw  three  steiiM 
from  the  one  bulb.  The  height  with  the  pot  was  8  feet  10  in  ' 
One  stem  had  twenty-six  blooms  and  was  22  inches 
The  other  two  had  reepectiyely  twenty-two  and  eighteen  bh 
making  in  all  sixty-six  blooms.  At  the  back  of  a  north  oon- 
seryatory  it  was  indeed  **  splendens.'' — Geoboe  F.  Wilson. 

[All  our  engrayings  of  the  Lilies  are  copied  from  photognqphi 
taken  by  Mr.  Ward,  photographer,  Weybridge.] 


CAPE  GERANIUMS. 


I  Ait  always  pleased  to  giye  any  information  in  my  power  to 
others,  and  so  haye  the  less  hesitation  in  asking  for  it. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  "  our  Journal "  are  acquainted  with 
the  culture  of  Cape  Geraniums  I  should  be  yery  glad  of  direo- 
tions  how  best  to  grow  these  curious  plants.  I  haye  a  fine  lot  of 
plants  of  Geranium  echinatum  which  appear  in  perfect  health* 
but  just  as  I  expected  them  to  come  into  flower  they  lost  eYeaj 
leaf,  and  look  now  like  a  lot  of  Cacti.  I  wrote  to  a  good  gar- 
dener, who  also  grows  a  lot  of  these  pretty  plants,  and  he  says 
he  is  just  in  the  same  predicament,  and  his  are  as  bare  of 
leayes  as  mine.  What  makes  me  the  more  yexed,  I  had  last 
year  a  beautiful  hybrid  of  this  class,  and  it  has  also  lost  ita 
leayes  without  producing  a  bloom  this  season. 

Many  of  the  Cape  Geraniums  are  so  curious,  and  some  so 
beautiful,  that  I  am  anxious  to  grow  and  also  to  breed  from 
them,  and  any  information  would  be  yery  acceptable. 

Is  there  anyone  who  makes  their  culture  a  speciality,  or  any 
place  where  a  good  collection  can  be  seen? — J.  B.  Psab80X« 
Chilwell.  

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

In  yarious  places  contiguous  to  Grayesend,  I  am  sony  to 
report  tha^  the  crop  has  suffered  within  the  last  few  weekly 
though  the  farmers  and  market-gardeners  are  now  digging-up 
some  sound  and  healthy  tubers,  and  eyen  in  the  infected  fields 
a  good  moiety  has  escaped  harm.  The  change  came  oyer 
the  crop  with  that  suddenness  which  has  often  been  remarked. 
During  August  the  Potatoes  could  hardly  haye  looked  more 
promising,  and  I  was  congratulating  a  grower  on  the  prospect 
of  a  heayy  yield,  and  he  remarked  that  he  had  seldom  seen 
the  crop  so  free  from  insect  bUght.  There  is  a  general  belief 
I  find,  that  the  disease,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  in  some  wiqr 
brought  to  the  plant  through  atmospheric  conditions,  and  is 
not  to  be  attributable  to  anything  in  the  state  of  the  soil  and 
the  mode  of  cultiyation.  Men  will,  with  certainly  a  show  of 
reason,  point  to  the  haulm,  and  show  you  parts  of  it  affected 
and  others  untouched  on  the  same  plant;  eyen  of  opposite 
leayes,  one  will  be  healthy  and  the  other  blighted,  and  thsf 
ask,  '*If  the  disease  came  up  and  the  plant  was  radieally 
sickly,  would  it  not  entirely  wither?  "  And  you  may  pull-op 
plants  terribly  diseased  aboye  ground,  and  not  find  an  unsound 
tuber  below,  though  such  cases  are  exceptional.  From  a 
limited  obseryation  in  this  district,  I  fancy  the  accession  of 
disease  here  occurred  during  soipe  hours  of  cold  rain  and 
easterly  wind ;  yet  as  I  cannot  demonstrate  this,  my  theoiy 
must  only  be  taJien  for  what  it  is  worth.  Nor  can  I  si^  thai 
the  condition  of  the  land  as  to  drainage  made  any  differenoe, 
though  in  one  extensiye  field  sloping  down  from  a  chalk  ridge 
to  some  marsh  land,  I  noticed  a  belt  of  Potatoes  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  field  was  affected,  while  on  the  higher  ground 
only  here  and  there  a  straggler  looked  sickly. 

The  practice  recentiy  so  strongly  urged  on  gprowers  of  aft 
once  cutting  off  the  haulm  close  to  the  ground  is  not  carried 
out  here,  and  on  inquiry  I  was  told  that  they  had  tried  it  in 
some  rows,  but  that  it  **  was  no  good."  Happening  just  at  a 
busy  time,  some  gardeners  may  not  be  able  to  spare  the  labour 
requisite  for  the  work  being  done  effectiyely  at  onoe.  As  to 
its  non-utility,  I  beg  to  differ  from  these  indiyiduals,  as  the 
disease  is  thus  somewhat  checked  in  the  instance  of  the  par- 
ticular plants  affected,  and  we  may  expect  to  dig-up  a  smaller 
proportion  of  diseased  tubers ;  also  it  is  probable  that  some 
subtie  infiuence  is  borne  from  field  to  field.  I  noticed  like- 
wise, that  in  a  field  partly  cropped  with  Potatoes  and  partly 
with  Kidney  Beans,  the  latter  had  eyidentiy  suffered  materi- 
ally from  their  proximity  to  the  former,  as  shown  by  tlieir 
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bladtmied  leaTM  and  with«nd  staUn,  wlillt  tiiate  planto  vnm 
healthy  in  other  fields.  Vomipe  growing  among  diseaeed 
Potatoes  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  affeeted  thereby. 

If  the  hanlm  be  not  eat  off  on  the  first  symptoms  of  disease, 
it  must  snrelT  be  at  least  adyisable  to  dig  up  the  Potatoes  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  those  uninjured  by  the  disease  may 
be  remoTed.  Bat  it  seems  that  many  are  in  the  habit  of 
digging  their  Potatoes  in  small  lots  at  a  time,  so  that  they  will 
not  hare  all  the  tabers  oot  of  the  ground  peifaaps  before  Christ 
mas.  Like  the  Torks,  they  are  moved  by  a  speeies  of  fatalism, 
and  argae  that  those  tobers  that  are  diseased  eannot  be  re- 
eoYored,  and  so  they  may  as  well  rot  away,  while  those  that 
are  sound  will  be  so  whenerer  dag  up.  Under  false  notions  ol 
economy  in  Kent,  and  elsewhere,  some  persons  are  aooustomed 
to  plough-up  their  Potatoes  instead  of  "  forking  "  them  out  of 
the  ground.  The  result  is,  as  is  quite  apparent,  that  a  larger 
proportion  are  lost  than  by  the  other  plan,  and  of  those  that 
are  turned  up  more  are  cut  about. 

It  would  he  interesting  to  ascertain  in  what  relation,  if  any, 
the  Potato  disease  stands  to  the  succession  of  crops.  In  some 
of  t^e  fields  I  went  through  there  had  been  grass  or  OloTcr 
growing  the  prerious  year,  in  others  com.  It  is  not  usual 
here  to  make  any  particular  selection  as  to  soil,  ^.,in  putting- 
in  Potatoes,  but  we  may  diseoyer  hereafter  that  Potatoes  are 
more  likely  to  be  diseased  when  they  follow  certain  crops, — 
--J.  B.  S.  C,  Qravesind,  Kent, 

[Whaterer  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  ona  fact  has 
been  clearly  established-^Potatoes  dug  up  early  in  August 
usually  are  not  diseased.  Whoerer  leayes  the  tubers  in  the 
ground  until  September  subjects  them  to  far  more  liability  to 
be  a£fected.~EDB.] 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOCIBTT. 

OCTOBEB  1st. 

The  chief  features  ea  this  oeesalen  were  the  edible  and 
poisonous  Fungi,  of  which  seyeral  extensiye  collections  were 
shown,  and  the  display  of  Grapes.  As  regards  Fungi,  which 
are  especially  plentiful  this  autumn,  we  are  promised  a  special 
report  next  week ;  we  shall  therefore  here  confine  onrselyes  to 
myinff  the  names  of  the  successfiil  competitors.  For  lir,  Wilson 
Saunders's  prises  for  collections  of  edible  and  poisonous  Fungi, 
arranged  separately,  Mr.  English,  of  Bpping.  was  first  with 
numeronB  species  yery  neatly  set  up.  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Austin. 
6,  Bussell  Street.  Beading,  second.  For  the  best  collection  of 
.  edible  Fnngi,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Mildmay  Park,  was  first.  Miss 
E.  HabbardlLeonardslee,  Horsham, second,  sndli&.  B.J.  Austin 
third.  In  the  dass  for  cuUiyated  edible  Fungi  there  was  no 
competition. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  six  pots  of  aatumn  Crocuses,  but  none 
were  exhibited,  and  the  only  collection  of  Cokfaicums  was  tiiat 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  consisting  of  fine  potfuls 
of  0.  autumnale  and  its  yarieties  pallidum  and  album,  and 
0.  byzantinum  and  its  yarieties  yariegatum  and  Tna-Timnm  "jj^, 
Parker  had  an  extra  prise  for  out  blooms  of  Pyrethrnms,  yery 
doable,  and  a  fine  eoUection  of  Aster  Amelias,  discolor  major, 
Tritoma  Uyaria  glaucescens,  and  other  hardy  aotomn-'flower- 
in^  plants,  among  which  Pyrethium  serotinum  was  yery  oon- 
spicaous. 

Prises  were  offered  for  coUeotions  of  Black  and  White  Ghwpes. 
In  the  class  for  the  former  Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  uotd 
Bagot,  Blithfield,  Bugeley,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  gained 
the  first  prize  with  a  doaen  sorts :  Champion  Hamburgh,  Ali- 
cante, Lady  Downe's,  and  Gros  Colman  were  pretty  gooa.  The 
firstprize  for  a  collection  of  White  Grraes  was  giyen  to  Mr. 
T.  Wattam,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Longman,  Bsq.,  Shendish,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  he  had  yery  good  Moscats  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. The  best  single  bunch  of  White  Grapes  was  a  weU- 
flmshed  one  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge, 
Sion  House,  Brentford ;  the  same  yaxiety  from  Mr.  T.  Wattam, 
was  second.  Mr.  Wattam  had  the  best  single  black  bonch,  a 
well-finished  Alicante.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  second  with  Ma- 
dresfield  Court  Muscat. 


Fbuit  CoHMTtTEE.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Sweeting,  gardener  to  J.  Y.  Venn,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol, 
sent  a  seedling  Black  Muscat  Grape  named  Venn's  Seedling 
Muscat ;  the  flesh  is  yery  firm,  and  the  Muscat  flayour  well  de- 
▼eloped.  None  of  the  hunches  sent  were  in  good  condition. 
Three  bunches  were  shown.  A  small  one  cut  from  a  graft  on 
the  Dutch  Sweetwater  was  the  best-finished,  and  had  been  ripe 
since  May ;  it  was  in  good  condition  and  w^  coloured.  The 
bunch  cut  from  the  parent  Vine  was  yery  badly  coloured.  The 
Committee  asked  to  see  this  yariety  again  in  lurch. 

Three  seedling  Apples  were  sent  by  Mr.  John  Webster,  Gordon 
Castle.  The  Committee  coold  not  express  any  opinion  upon 
them  until  they  saw  examples  of  established  sorts  grown  at  the 


same  place  to  compare  with  them.  Princess  Christian  Apple 
was  sent  by  Mrs.  Hitching,  Upminster  Common,  Essex.  They 
were  not  in  condition,  and  were  passed.  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to 
E.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonardslee,  sent  Apple  Beaaty  of  Leo- 
nardslee.  The  cooked  froit  was  a  bad  colour,  and  was  thought 
inferior  to  established  sorts.  Mr.  S.  Foulsham,  gardener  to 
N.  Sarridge,  Esq.,  Bomford,  sent  a  dish  of  dessert  Apples,  which 
were  passed.  Messrs.  Bnnysrd  is  Sons,  Maidstone,  Kent,  sent 
Alexandra  Nonpareil;  this  is  a  yery  good-flayoured  early  Apple, 
and  sufficiently  distinct.  The  Committee  asked  to  see  it  next 
year,  as  the  fruit  was  shriyelled  from  haying  been  gathered  too 
early.  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Little  Satton.  Chiswick,  sent  beautifol 
examples  of  Yellow  Ingestrie  Apple  of  good  flayour. 

Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Wsltham  Cross,  N.,  exhibited  a  bunch  of 
Waltham  Cross  Grape,  which  hss  already  been  certificated  by 
the  Committee.  It  well  maintains  the  charaoter  it  receiyed  last 
year :  the  flayour  was  yery  good.  Winter  Muscadine  was  also. 
sent  by  Mr.  Paul.  This  is  a  yery  large-bnnohed  yariety,  a  sweet 
Grape  of  pleasant  flayour.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Clulwell,  Notting- 
ham, sent  a  seedling  white  Grape,  the  berries  round,  joioy,  and 
of  a 'pleasant  Muscat  flayour;  also  a  yery  handsome  banoh  of 
Dr.  Hogg— this  fully  maintained  its  character  as  being  one  of 
the  yer^  oest  Grapes  with  Frontignan  flayour.  Pond's  Seedling 
and  Beine  Claude  de  Bayay  Plums,  and  a  dish  of  Pears,  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  the  Dnke  of  Cleyeland,  Battle 
Abbey,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Dancer,  of  Chiswiek,  sent  thirty-eiaht  yarieties  of  Pears, 
thirty>fiye  of  Apples,  and  two  of  Plums.  The  fruit  were  remark- 
ably large  and  of  excellent  Quality,  reminding  one  of  the  best 
examples  from  Jersey.  Of  Pears,  Durandeau,  or  De  Tongres, 
was  yery  fine,  and  will  probably  be  a  good  market  Pear ;  Gra- 
tioli  of  Jersey ;  Seckle,  yery  fine  and  mghly  coloured.  Beurr6 
Hardy,  Marie  Louise  d'Ucde,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  General 
Todtleben,  Beurr6  Bachelier,  Baronne  de  Mello,  and  J?orme  de 
Bexgamotte  were  reaUy  grand.  He  also  exhibited  such  Apples 
as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  like  good-sised  Blenheims,  Bibston 
Pippin,  Braddi&'s  aiSf  Scarlet  Nonpareils,  Golden  Noble,  Dome- 
lows  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona,  Beinette  de  Cans,  much  thought 
of  by  Mr.  Dancer.  The  Committee  expressed  their  thanks  to 
Mr.  Dancer  for  these  collections,  and  reoommended  that  the 
Lindley  medal  be  awarded  for  them. 

A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  also  sant  by  Mr.  T. 
Sadler,  gardener  to  K.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  Lodge, 
Tootinf.  They  contained  yery  good  examples,  and  receiyed  a 
cultural  commendation.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  some 
yery  fine  examples  of  White  Spanish  Onion.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Splendid  examples  of  the  Large 
Yellow  Tomato  were  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Perkins,  gardener  to  Lord 
Henniker,  Thomham  HaU,  Suffolk,  and  receiyed  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Barchard's  Seedling 
Apple,  sent  by  Mr.  Dancer.  It  is  a  yery  handsome  Apple,  yery 
free-bearing,  especially  on  large  standards.  It  was  stated  that 
the  tree  would  be  eff ectiye  as  a  lawn  tree,  from  its  regular  habit 
of  growth  being  naturally  quite  umbrella-shaped. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  sent  a  collection  of  Beet, 
including  the  highly  ornamental  Chilian  Beet.  Of  the  kinds 
cultiyated  for  culmary  use,  which  were  in  a  cooked  state,  to  our 
taste  Whyte's  Black,  Pine  Apple  Short-top,  an^  Dell's  were  the 
best,  standing  in  point  of  merit  in  the  oraer  named.  Messrs. 
Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  sent  a  collection  of  Turnips. 

FLOBAii  CoMiciTTXB. — ^Mr.  J.  Frascr  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
Baines,  gardener  to  H.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Soathgate  House,  had  a 
first-class  certificate  for  a  Cattls^a  imported  from  Bogota,  with 
a  deep  purple  lip,  yellowish  cream  towards  the  base ;  the  rest  of 
the  inflorescence  slightly  flushed  with  purplish  pink.  This  was 
subsequently  named  C.  speciosa  Bassettu.  A  like  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  is  Son,  Wellington  Nursery, 
St.  John's  Wood,  for  Golden  Fleece  Thyme,  with  broader  leayes 
and  more  yellow  than  Th^us  citriodora  aurea.  Mr.  Williams, 
of  HoUoway,  sent  Pourretia  achupulla,  with  gracefully  arching 
leayes  upwards  of  a  yard  long,  bnght  men,  turning  to  crimson 
at  the  extremities,  and  in  the  younger  leayes  partially  blotched 
with  the  same  colour.  This  wsa  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. From  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  came  Bicinus  refulgens  from 
Burmah,  with  dark  bronzed  leayes — an  effeotiye  Castor-oil  Plant. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  exhibited  Dahlia  yiridiflora,  a  green 
Dahlia  raised  by  M.  Sieckmann.  also  scarlet  Begonias  Dr.  Eellock 
and  Prince  of  Wales.  From  tne  Sooie^s  ^rden  at  Chiswick 
came  two  nice  plants  of  Lomaria  gibba  Bellii,  and  Lady  Middle- 
ton  Geranium  sported,  producing  poth  rose  and  scarlet-coloured 
flowers. 

Mr.  B.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tootinff.  sent  Chrysanthemum 
indicum  nanum,  yery  dwarf  and  in  excellent  bloom,  lifted  from 
the  open  ground.  Mr.  Wimsett.  Ashbumham  Park  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  contributed  a  group  of  dwarf  Palms,  Crotons,  and 
DracaBuas  suitable  for  table  decoration.  Mr.  Coulter,  Haydon 
Hall,  Eastcote,  Middlesex,  sent  a  plant  of  Euchazis  amazonioa 
in  fine  bloom  and  haying  large  flowers. 

Mr.»S.  P.  Harris,  Orpington,  sent  a  stand  of  seedling  Dahlias, 
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ineladiiig  Mn.  Httris,  reoenily  oertiilo«tod;  and  from  Mr. 
Bawlings,  Bomf  ord,  came  a  dozen  fine  blooma  of  kinds  already 
in  commerce.  Mr.  SfeaOMm,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Ebcl-,  Wad- 
don  House,  Oroydon,  sent  Goelogyne  oristata  Yarienita  with  the 
leaves  broadly  striped  with  white.  It  was  not  in  flower,  bat  is 
a  handsome  yariegated  Orchid.  Galvet's  patent  flower-pot  was 
submitted  to  the  Commitlee.  Bssentially  it  is  a  not  within  a 
pot.  and  the  interval  between  the  two  can  be  filled  with  water, 
whioh  the  psAentee  oonnden  will  be  an  advantage. 

fine  stands  ci  out  Boses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
of  Gheshnnt,  and  Mr.  William  Panl,  of  Waltham  Gross.  The 
former  sent  for  this  late  season  excellent  examples  of  Gloire  de 
Bijon,  La  France,  Alfred  Golomb,  Alice  Doreao,  Gonntess  of 
Oxford,  Victor  Verdier.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  Bexurd,  La 
Fontaine,  Paul  Neron,  Bake  of  Edinburgh,  Mauiice  Bernardin, 
Madame  G.  Joifneanx,  and  Marquise  de  Gastellane,  together 
with  the  new  pmk  Tea  Bose,  Gheshunt  Hybrid.  Mr.  W.  Paul 
eent  fine  examples  of  La  France,  Alfred  Golomb,  Buke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Princess  Beatrice,  Madame  Trifle,  Edward  Morren,  Paul 
Neron,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Lyonnais,  Dr.  Andry,  Marquise  de 
Gastellane,  Qloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Belle 
Iiyonnaise,  Dupuy-Jamain,  Btienne  Levet^  and  some  others. 
From  Mr.  B.  Glarke,  market  gardener,  Twickenham,  came  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  pots  of  Gydamens  in  good  bloom. 

PBOPAGATING  LOBELIA  AND  CENTAUBEA 
BAGUSINA. 

Mt  plan  is  to  strike  a  few  cuttings  in  autumn,  taken  from 
the  best  plants,  and  these  cuttings  constitute  the  stock  plants. 
The  system  is  to  strike  in  saucers  with  sand  and  water,  placed 
on  bottom  heat :  two  or  three  days  is  sufficient  to  have  them 
ready  for  potting-off;  but  I  prefer  boxes,  as  they  take  lees 
space  and  are  more  convenient  for  moving  about.  After  pot- 
ting-off they  are  placed  in  heat  for  a  few  days  till  growth  has 
commenced,  when  they  are  gradually  hardened-off.  In  spring 
the  plants  are  out  over,  and  the  cuttings  treated  again  in  the 
same  way. 

In  regard  to  propagating  Gentaureas  by  cuttings,  the  same 
method  may  be  followed  with  perfect  success ;  in  fact,  mostly 
all  of  our  sof  twooded  bedding  plants  can  be  struck  in  sand  and 
water.  I  have  tried  it  successfully  with  some  of  our  most 
delicate  Geraniums,  such  as  Mrs.  Pollock,  dbc.  It  only  re- 
quires judgment  in  the  amount  of  water  to  be  kept  in  the 
saucers,  as  some  plants  will  stand  more  than  others.  It  is 
the  simplest  means  of  propagating  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Helio- 
tropes, and  Iresines. — Bobsbt  Stevekb  (in  The  Oardener), 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  battle  of  the  site  of  FABBmanoM  Mabbet  was  fought  out 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gourt  of  Gommon  Goundl.  Plans 
and  estimates  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  on  the  site  of  the  existing  Farringdon 
Market.  Are  the  trade  to  be  consulted  as  to  tiieir  require- 
ments ?  The  large  market  gardeners  and  fruit-growers  within 
twenty  miles  of  London  are  the  persons  who  will  bring  their 
goods  to  the  market  for  sale,  and  should  be  heard  as  to  their 
requirements.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  the  committee 
power  to  advertise  for  plans  and  estimates,  and  permit  the 
architect  whose  plan  was  successful  to  cany  out  the  work,  and 
obtain  the  proper  reward  for  his  ingenuitjr  and  industzv  7  The 
best  intelligence  and  the  most  practical  information  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Gorporation  in  all  these  questions.  This 
can  only  be  obtained  by  open  competition;  and  when  the 
designs,  with  estimates,  are  obtained,  the  Gouxt  should  select, 
after  earefnl  consideration  as  to  the  itquirements  of  those  who 
are  to  use  the  market.  Large  space  is  required,  not,  perhaps, 
BO  much  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  present  men,  but  for 
the  growth  of  the  trade  for  twenty-five  years  to  come.  Street 
frontage  is  not  so  essential  as  good  waggon  entrances  and  exits, 
as  the  goods  are  wanted  to  be  drawn  into  the  market  and  sold 
from  the  waggons.  The  fruit  trade,  foreign  and  British,  is 
carried  on  wholesale,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  public  through 
the  street  hawkers  and  retail  shopkeepers.  This  would  be  a 
market  where  the  commodities  would  be  sold  wholesale.  The 
whole  should  be  under  cover;  no  goods  are  more  injured  by 
0un  and  rain  than  gathered  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  nothing 
consumed  by  the  public  of  the  metropolis  so  much  appreciated 
but  so  rarely  obtained  as  those  articles  perfectiy  fresh.  It 
may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  three-quarters  of  a  million 
persons  who  get  their  midday  meal  in  the  Gity  get  better  and 
fresher  vegetables  than  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  the 
metropolis.  And  the  reason  is  this :  The  eating-house  keepers 
and  oook-shop  proprietors  of  the  Gity  make  their  purchases 


from  the  grower  or  wholesale  vendors  daily  in  either  Farring- 
don or  Govent  Garden  Markets,  and  take  great  eare,  in  the 
interests  of  their  business,  that  the  articles  they  purchase  are 
of  that  day's  supply.  That  large  portion  of  the  public  who 
get  their  vegetables  from  the  nearest  greengrocer,  seldom  ob- 
tain any  that  have  not  been  gathered  within  four  or  five  days; 
vegetables  leaving  the  market  gardens  on  the  Monday,  stand- 
ing Tuesday's  market  at  Govent  Garden ;  perhaps  sold  on  the 
waffgon  to  go  to  Faningdon  or  the  Borough  the  following  da:jr, 
and  then  sold  to  the  greengrocer.  The  consumer  may  get  it 
the  same  day ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  all  he  purchases  he 
consumes  that  day,  so  those  gathered  on  Monday  are  often 
not  consumed  until  the  Friday  or  Saturday.  But  the  poor  of 
London,  what  do  they  get  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  season,  when 
the  supplv  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  is  large,  and 
there  is  what  is  called  a  glut,  they  obtain  the  freshest  and  best 
that  comes  to  market,  through  the  medium  of  that  much- 
abused  but  very  useful  class  the  costermongers — fine  large 
Lettuces  three  a-penny,  a  Gueumber  and  two  Onions  for  the 
same  money,  Gauliflowers  a  halfpenny  each,  and  Gabbages  six 
for  twopence ;  but  in  scarce  times  slug-eaten  Gabbages,  heated 
and  yellow  Turnip  tops,  in  fact  the  refuse  of  the  markets,  are 
all  they  can  obtain.  There  cannot  be  a  more  fruitful  source 
of  disease  than  the  consumption  of  stale  vegetables  by  the 
poor.  If  it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  cause  to  be  cleansed 
the  cistezns  in  London  houses,  and  watch  and  test  the  articles 
that  are  sold  by  other  tradesmen  as  food  or  beverages,  it  is 
equally  necessary,  or  more  so,  to  turn  out  and  condemn  the 
fiUh  often  to  be  found  in  the  cellars  and  stores  of  the  green- 
grocers of  London.  If  a  better  supply  of  vegetables  coDld  be 
obtained  in  London,  so  much  meat  would  not  be  consumed.— 
(City  Pre$$,) 

An  Imtebmational  Fbuit  akd  Plant  Show  is  to  be  held 

at  Edinburgh  in  1875,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Gale- 
donian  Hortienltural  Society. 


PLANTING  A  FLOWEB  GABDEN. 

BIGHMESS  TXBsns  GLABB. 

A  FONDVSss  for  tinsel,  a  liking  for  gaudy  colours,  is  charac- 
teristic of  humanity  in  a  savage  state  or  in  a  condition  of  semi- 
civilisation.  The  barbaric  splendour  of  eastern  courts  is  pro- 
verbial, and  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  force 
and  truth  of  the  assertion ;  for  the  maxim,  "  Like  master,  like 
man,'*  holds  good  the  world  over.  Givilisation,  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  culture,  inclining  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to 
enjoy  its  benefits  to  a  fondness  for  Nature  in  repose ;  for  soft- 
ness, harmony,  and  quiet  beauty ;  for  the  play  of  light  and 
shade ;  for  that  intricacy  and  delicacy  of  tint  which  is  so  won- 
derfully interwoven  in  many  a  fair  landscape ;  for  the  brilliancy, 
freshness,  and  varied  beauty  of  the  dawn,  or  the  mellow  rich- 
ness of  the  setting  sun,  rather  than  the  full  glare  of  its  mid- 
day splendour.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  a  work  of  art  to 
excite  the  interest  and  sustain  the  attention  of  persons  of 
refined  taste,  it  must  possess  some  of  these  desirable  proper- 
ties, and  the  degree  of  admiration  awarded  to  it  will  be  very 
much  in  proportion  to  its  excellenoe  in  this  respect.  - 

A  flower  garden  is  a  work  of  art.  Its  position  is  generally  a 
prominent  one— often  so  much  so,  that  it  may  very  justly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  a  building 
of  stately  proportions  and  that  is  rich  in  arohiteotural  embel- 
lishments. The  management  of  every  part  of  it,  but  more 
especially  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers, 
is  consequentiy  a  work  of  much  importance,  and  which  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  an  incompetent  person. 
Whether  this  is  so,  or  that  sufficient  thought  and  study  are 
not  given  to  the  work,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  delica<7  of  colouring  and  repose  are  fre- 
quentiy  wanting  in  combinations  that  are  pret^  satisfactory 
in  most  other  respects.  The  primaiy  colours — scarlet,  blue, 
and  yellow— prevail  in  endless  repetition ;  a  bold,  often  glaring 
style  of  colouring,  which  riiould  be  tolerated  only  in  very  large 
gudens,iB  but  too  often  followed  in  places  of  moderate  extent, 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  rqiose  and  quiet  beauty,  that  air  of 
reflnement,  which  it  is  so  eminentiy  desirable  to  impart  to  such 
a  scene.  The  hard,  uncompromising,  almost  startling  effect 
of  the  bright  masses  of  colour  is  so  pronounced  as  to  rob  the 
surrounding  beds  of  all  interest,  however  lavish  may  be  the 
use  of  neutral  colours.  I  have  actually  seen  the  principal  walk 
of  a  garden,  with  a  ribbon  border  on  each  side  filled  with 
alternating  rows  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  blue,  that  glowed  in 
the  full  bright  soiuhina  with  a  dazzling  briUian^  that  was 
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]Mzfeeily  beinldering.  Fancy  a  person  of  refined  taste  select- 
ing such  a  walk  for  a  promenade  I  It  is  fnll  time  that  idl  tiiis 
faoltj  work  should  cease.  Biohness  and  brightness  are  not  in- 
eompatible  with  repose ;  for,  while  striving  to  avoid  Tolgarity, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mn  into  the  eonnter  evil  of 
inmpiditr.  Considerable  breadth  of  colour  is  always  desirable ; 
a  few  rich  colours  skilfully  blended  and  toned  to  quietness  and 
harmony  by  a  judieions  use  of  neutral  tints,  are  quite  certain 
to  be  appreciated.  Let  this  plan  only  be  more  generally 
followed,  and  greater  attention  given  to  the  various  important 
shades  of  grey,  purple,  pink,  and  crimson,  so  as  to  impart  a 
■ofter  tone,  stiiying  for  harmonious  Iblending  rather  than  vivid 


contrast,  and  many  flower  gardens  will  be  far  more  enjoyable 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  ^i\,Z     -^n  > 

The  two  arrangements  of  bedding  plants  a  andfB,  appended 
to  the  plan,  vnll  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  arrange- 
ment A,  sent  by  "  Hiohfisld  "  for  criticism,  while  it  is  faulty, 
is  very  far  from  being  an  extreme  ease.  An  excess  of  yellow 
is  the  principal  fault ;  four  beds  of  yellow,  with  two  more 
bordered  with  bright  yellow,  and  other  edgings  of  a  yellow  hue» 
are  by  far  too  much  of  this  strong  colour  for  so  small  a  garden. 
Then,  too,  Uie  edgings  of  5  and  9  and  4  and  8  would  clash  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  dark-leaved  Goleus  is  a  suitable  edging 
for  white  variegated  Geraniums.    The  contrast  is.certunly 


FLOWEB  OABDER  ARBAXaBHZBTB. 


1.  Clematis  Jaokmaimi,  bordered  with  CerMtixim  tomentoBnm. 

5.  CUeeoleri*  Anrea  floribnndA,  bordered  with  Iredne. 

8.  Oaleeolaria  Aore*  floribanda,  bordered  wifch  Altemanthen  ■nukbilie. 
4.  CUmacm-floifered  iTy-leered  Genuaiom,  bordered  with  TAxlegated  8azi- 
liage. 

6.  Seurlet  Yerbena,  bordered  with  Tuiegated  Saxifra^ 
6L  Pettmia,  bordered  with  Lady  Plymoath  Oeranlam. 

7.  Verbena  Pnrple  Eliig,  bordered  with  Lady  Flymoath  GexamiuiL 

8.  Dwarf  Agentnm,  bordered  with  Cloth  of  Oold  Pansy. 

9.  Doable  Lobelia,  bordered  with  Cloth  of  Oold  Pansy. 

10.  Mrs.  PoUoek,  bordered  with  Iresine  Lindeni. 

11.  Oolden  Chain,  bordered  with  Iresine  LindenL 

IS.  Bijoa  Oeranlam,  bordered  with  Golens  Yerschaffelti. 
M.  nower  of  Spring,  bordered  with  Coleas  Verschaflelti. 
mA.  White-flowered  iTy-leaved  Oeraninm,  bordered  with  Mesembryanthemnm 

eoirdifoliaxn  Tariegatoxn. 
Ifi.  'White-flowered  HorseBhoe-leaTed  Oeranlam,  bordered  with  Mesembiyan- 


B. 


■triking,  bat  the  soft  effect  of  a  blue  or  light  pink  edging  is  far 
more  pleasing.  In  the  re- arrangement  b,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Calceolarias,  yellow  Pansy,  scarlet  Verbena,  and  old  crim- 
0on  Ivy-leaf  Oeranium  are  discarded.  The  soft  yellow  Golden 
Fyrethmm  is  substituted  for  the  grey  edging  around  the  central 
bed,  which  will  be  veiy  rich,  making  a  lovely  centre  with  the 
four  surrounding  beds,  which  vrith  it  form  a  pleasing  sprightly 
hannony  of  white,  pink,  soft  grey,  deep  violet,  and  pale  yellow ; 
while  in  6, 7, 8,  and  9,  the  colours  of  bolder  type  make  a  pleasing 
—not  a  harsh — contrast,  leading  the  eye  agreeably  to  the  deep 
xiefa  oolour  of  the  outer  beds.  I  would  also  caU  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  all  the  flowers  are  to  be  kept  picked  off 
tiia  vaxiegated  Geraniums ;  for  if  this  were  neglected,  and  the 


1.  dematis  Jaokmani,  border  Oolden  Pyrethrnm;  deep  violet,  pale  yaUow, 
2, 8.  Maid  of  Kent  or  Amaranth  Oeranlam,  border  Saatolina  incana ;  deep 

pink,  Boft  fleeey  groy. 
4L  Flower  of  Spring  Oeranlam  (fiowera  picked  off),  border  Altemiiithwm 

amoBoa;  white,  pink. 

5.  Miss  Singsbary  Oeraninm  (flowers  pieked  off),  border  Altemantfaera 

amoena;  white,  pink. 

6.  Mrs.  PoUoek  or  I^y  Collom   (flowers  pieked  off),  border  Ooleoa 

Versobaffelti  ndendens ;  yellow,  deep  enmson. 

7.  Oolden  Chain  ox  Crystal  Palaoe  Oem  (flowers  picked  off),  border  Oolena 

Yerschaffelti  splendens ;  yellow,  deep  crimson. 
8,  9.  Lobelia  specioea,  border  Iresine  Lindeni;  bine,  deep  orlmson. 

10.  Poxple  Petonla,  border  Lady  Ply  month  Oeranlam ;  parple,  pale  yellow. 

11.  Pniple  King  Yerbena,  border  Lady  Plymonth ;  ponle,  pale  yellow. 

12.  Doaglas  Pearson  G^eraniom,  border  Meoembiyanthemam  cordifolinm 

yariegatam ;  crimson  scarlet,  psle  yellow. 
18.  Bev.  F.  F.  Fenn  Oeraninm,  border  variegated  MeeemtaEyanthemnm ; 
deep  crimson  scarlet,  pale  yellow.  I  [deep  blae. 

li,  16.  White  Ivy-leaf  Oeraninm,  border  Lobelia  pomila  gzmndiflora;  white, 

flowers  suffered  to  appear,  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  would 
be  quite  spoilt. — Edwabd  Lugxhubst.  ^t^t^ 


A  GABDEN  FOR  STONE  FRUIT,  FLOWERS, 
AND  GRAPES. 
The  houses  are  represented  with  the  folding  doors,{for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  small  trucks  closed,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion in  the  drawing.  The  houses  are  heated  from  one  boiler « 
at  the  back  of  wall  in  the  centre,  the  sunk  pipes  running  at 
the  base  of  the  wall  to  both  houses ;  the  potting-sheds,  frutt- 
rooms,  &o.,  at  the  back  of  the  wall  are  heated  or  not  as  desirea, 
by  the  application  of  open  gratings  oyer  the  passing  pipes 
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wherever  wanted.    The  rafters  of  the  roof  of 
these  baek  sheds  are  elongated  and  brought 
fine  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  project  oyer  front 
wall,  and  act  as  a  coping  covered  with  glass,  to 
protect  from  frost  the  trees  trained  on  the  wall 
— ^this  is,  I  believe,  an  entirely  novel  idea  for 
attaining  that  end,  and  certainly  a  cheap  and 
efficacions  one.    The  back  sheds  may  be  built 
of   any   width  desired,  and  covered  in  con- 
tinnation  from  the  wall  at  the  back  with  either 
alate  or  glass.  I  much  prefer  the  latter,  especi- 
ally if  the  expense  of  fluted  glass  is  not  ob- 
jected to,  as  this  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer ;  even  for  fruit-rooms,  the  covering  of 
glass  with  a  north  aspect  brings  the  fruit  for- 
ward but  little  earlier  than  a  dark  room,  and 
certainly  improves  its  flavour.  The  other  sheds 
with  the  advantage  ot  being  able  to  utilise  the 
hot-water  pipes  en  pcusant,  are  most  useful  for 
protecting  cuttings.  Strawberries  in  pots,  extra 
fruit  trees,  &o,,  till  they  are  wanted  on  the 
front  trucks ;  they  are  also  pleasant  and  light  to 
work  in.    The  rods  which  extend  from  the  face 
of  overhanging  coping  to  front  of  truck-yard, 
are  veiy  lignt,  only  made  for  holding  moveable 
common  bird-netting,  which  is    stretched  to 
meet  at  the  front  of  this  yard,  an  upright  fence 
of  galvanised  wire  bird-proof  netting  4  feet 
high,  so  as  to  range  with  the  houses.    Thus 
the  whole  is  dosed-in  from  birds,  and  a  lock  on 
the  light  folding-doors  at  each  end,  which  are 
also  covered  with  galvanised-wire   net,  keeps 
out  all  intruders.    These  doors  are  not  shown 
in  the  drawing,  only  the  openings,  to  prevent 
confusion.    The  rafters  of  front  houses  at  each 
end  of  the  wall  are  extended  to  meet  the  pro- 
jecting coping,  and  the  comer  space  filled-in 
with  upright  glass,  which  shuts  out  draughts. 
The  cold  north  winds, -instead  of  eddying  over 
the  top  of  the  wall  on  to  the  trees,  are  shot  off 
by  the  angle  of  back  roof  and  projecting  coping 
— ^no  brick  coping  will  be  required  for  tiie  wall, 
only  the  wooden  sill  on  which  the  rafters  are 
fastened,  and  the  space  between  these  will  give 
ample  ventilation  to  the  back  houses  at  the 
top,  where  it  is  required.    There,  is  a  SJ-feet 
walk  between  the  trucks  and  the  wall,  one  of 
4  feet  between  the  two  rows  of  trucks,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  houses.    The  squares  in  which 
the  fruit-tree  pots  are  set  in  the  trucks  are  all 
moveable,  and  may  be  replaced  with  squares  of 
fret-work,  should  it  be  desirable  to  keep  the 
whole  entirely  for  flowers.    A  small  turn-table 
may  be  placed  at  the  front  of  folding  doors  in 
the  centre  of  the  entrance  path  whidi  runs  at 
zi^t  angles  to  the  house,  so  that  if  it  is  desired 
to  change  the  position  of  any  of  the  trucks, 
they  can  be  turned  and  run  down  the  centre  of 
this  path  through  the  wire  doors,  these  being 
for  that  purpose  made  the  same  size  as  the 
folding-doors  of  the  houses.    This  turn-table 
with  a  lid  to  open  in  its  side  between  the  i^ows 
of  trucks  may  form  the  cover  of  a  sunk  tank  to 
receive  the  rain  water  from  both  the  front  and 
back  houses,  each  truck  full  of  trees  or  flowers 
as  they  require  syringing  or  watering,  may  thus 
be  brought  over  the  taxik  instead  of  the  water 
having  to  be  carried  to  them,  and  an  immense 
amount   of  labour  and  time  saved  thereby. 
Where  this  forms  the  only  fruit  garden,  I  pre- 
fer the  back  wall  covered  with  choice  Pear 
trees,  which  in  this  climate  will  well  repay  the 
oare  bestowed  which  they  so  seldom  really  get ; 
the  trees  on  the  trucks  do  not  shade  them  in 
the  least ;  the  trucks  will  always  grow  a  super- 
abundance of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  &G.y  so 
long  as  they  will  last,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  garden  required  for  a  family. 

N.B. — ^Where  conservatories  for  flowers  are 
built  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  front  o£  a 
dwelling-house,  with  a  terrace  or  level  space 
between,  on  which  to  run  omamentid  flower 
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trades  in  front  of  the  windows  in  summer,  the  wire  fence  in 
front  and  iron  rods  for  the  support  of  net  wonld,  of  ooiine,  be 
dispensed  with,  as  intercepting  the  general  Tiew  from  the 
windows,  and,  moreoTer,  not  be  required  as  for  the  protection 
of  froit  from  birds. — {Extract  from  Fountaine^s  New  Method 
of  Qrovfing  Fruit,  {0c.) 


ROSE  SHOW  AT  BBIE-COMTB-ROBERT. 
[The  following  was  accidentally  omitted,  and  as  it  refers  to 
an  important  part  of  the  Exhibition  we  insert  it : — ] 

I  CANNOT  conclude  my  remarks  without  referring  to  the  very 
polite  manner  in  which  we  were  receiTed,  and  also,  I  would  add, 
that  our  Royal  Hoiticnltoral  Society  mignt  very  well  take  a  leaf 
out  of  their  Dock  with  regurd  to  the  way  in  which  the  Judges  or 
Jury  were  recognised.  We  do  these  uunn  better  in  the  lar^e 
•exhibitions  in  the  north  of  England  than  the  B.H.S.  do  at  their 
provincial  shows :  witness  the  manner  in  which  at  the  Man- 
chester Show  the  Judges  were  entertained  at  one  of  the  chief 
hotels,  and  every  cost  defrayed  from  Tuesday  night  till  Friday 
morning.  Here  at  Brie-Comte-Bobert,  after  the  Jury  had 
finished  their  task  of  going  round  the  different  exhibits,  they 
were  all  invited  to  assemble  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Arrondissement  the  different 
awards  were  read  out  and  entered  into  the  Secretaries'  book,  and 
any  mistakes  corrected.  The  medals  and  prises  were  then  placed 
on  the  table,  for,  as  I  before  remarked,  no  money  prizes  were 
given;  but  medals  and  objects  of  art,  such  as  raised  ornamental 
stands  for  fruit  and  other  table  ornaments,  were  adludged  as 
prizes,  and  no  awards  whatever  were  made  unless  the  proper 
standard  of  merit  was  reached.  The  medals,  twelve  in  number, 
and  four  other  ornamental  prises,  were  then  adjudged  to  the 
different  exhibitors,  but  they  were  not  given  away  tail  the  foU 
lowing  day  at  two  o'clock,  when  the  ceremony  of  presentation 
by  the  Prefect  took  place  in  a  tent  especially  erected  for  the 
purpoee. 

After  the  awards  had  been  finally  setUed  a  gland  banauet  was 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prefeot,  to  which  the  Jury 
and  principal  exhibitors  were  invited;  we  were,  however,  im- 
willingly  obliged  to  leave  in  order  to  retom  to  Paris,  so  that  I 
cannot  give  any  particulars  of  the  banquet. 

I  think  the  system  of  summoning  the  Judges  together  to  have 
the  awards  read  out  and  verified  might  be  adopted  by  us,  and 
would  often  save  the  inconvenience  whioh  at  tunes  anses  from 
the  wrong  exhibitor's  name  being  attaehed  to  the  prise  cards. 
I  fear  the  English  are  such  an  eminently  money-lovinf  nation, 
that  medals  will  not  readiW  take  the  place  oi  £  s.tL;  but  if  al 
every  large  exhibition  medals  were  awarded  as  additional  prizes 
for  successful  culture,  or  for  the  introduotlon  of  novelties  ol 
dodged  merit,  or  the  hybridisatimi  of  plants,  &c.,  and  these 
awards  publicly  given  either  at  an  advernied  time  in  one  of  the 
tents,  or  at  an  eveninff  soMe  or  dinner,  it  would  add  much  to 
the  eclat  of  the  Exhibition.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  next 
provincial  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultual  Society,  wherever 
it'may  be.  the  comfort  of  the  Judges  and  exhibitors  will  be 
more  stuoied,  and  better  arrancementi  made,  by  means  of 
which  amateur  and  professional  caideners  may  be  able  to 
meet  together  to  discuss  objects  of  oommoB  interest,  and  to 
become  mutually  acquainted.  With  these  remarks  I  will  con- 
clude my  notice  of  the  Exposition  de  Bria*Comte-Bobert— 
0.  P.  PSACH.  ^_________ 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
OUR  GARDENS.— No.  10. 
Two  gardeners  who  were  at  first  engaged  in  a  lively  and 
friendly  conversation,  came  near  to  quatrelling  merely  through 
a  verbal  misunderstanding.  The  topic  of  insect  enemies 
happened  to  oome  up,  and  one  of  the  pair,  a  Scotchman, 
waxed  eloquent  upon  the  injuries  some  of  his  fruit  had  sus- 
tained from  the  "fleas."  His  English  acqualntanoe  was 
somewhat  puzzled.  He  knew  pretty  well  the  leaping  insect 
parasitic  on  man  and  animals,  called  scientifically  Pulex 
irritaiu,  and  popularly  the  fiea,  and  he  had  seen  and  heard 
of  other  fieas,  such  as  the  Turnip  flea,  attacking  crops,  but 
that  there  should  be  fleas  upon  fruit  seemed  rather  extra- 
ordinary. And  when  the  narrator  went  on  to  say  that  some 
of  these  **  fleas  "  made  a  very  loud  humming,  almost  as  loud 
as  bees,  the  listener  beoame  fiidignaat  at  what  he  deemed  to 
be  an  attempt  to  play  ol!  a  joke  upon  him.  The  mention 
of  wings,  however,  threw  a  new  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  Englishman  discovered  that  there  were  "  fleas  *'  and  fleas ; 
the  latter,  if  more  numerous  in  north  than  in  south  Britain, 
as  spiteful  tourists  say,  have  no  other  qualities  distinguish- 
ing them  from  their  brethren.  Historically,  one  might  traee 
out  some  points   of  resemblanee   between  flies   and   fleas. 


though  they  belong  to  vezy  different  sections  of  the  class  ol 
iflflsets  according  to  the  older  naturalists.  More  recent  au- 
thon  are  a  littie  inclined  to  assert  that  a  flea  is  really  a 
fbnr-winged  fly  minus  its  wings,  and  having  only  the  four 
waaSkB  remaining  to  show  where  the  wings  ought  to  be,  and 
tlumigh  lack  ol  the  powers  of  aerial  flight,  developing  a 
aapadty  for  leaping. 

Not  by  any  means  can  it  be  said  that  flies,  speaking  of  them 
flanerally,  are  to  be  regarded  by  the  horticulturist  with  dis> 
nvour.  Some  there  are  which  occasion  him  a  certain  amount 
of  annoyance  or  positive  injury  in  their  larval  and  imago  con* 
ditions,  yet  others  are  of  dedded  utility,  and  a  large  number 
rimply  in  the  position  of  neutrality.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  glancing  over  the  flower  beds  still  gay  with  varied  colours, 
we  see  many  flies — ^not  all  of  them,  as  we  might  hastily  con- 
jecture, intent  upon  honey,  but  with  different  objects  in  view, 
aecording  to  their  habits.  Hovering  over  the  Asters,  or  at 
rest  upon  them,  we  may  discern  speeimens  of  the  Helophili  or 
Drone-flies,  so  called  from  the  indolence,  or  seeming  incblence, 
of  their  lives.  One  who  is  not  entirely  an  unbeliever  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  existences  from  one  state  to 
another,  calls  these  flies  melancholy-looking,  with  a  sort  ol 
sadness  about  them  as  if  th^  were  doing  penance  in  their  fly 
condition  for  transgressions  committed  in  some  other  shape; 
but  this  is  all  fancy,  of  course,  and  they  no  doubt  have  to  the 
full  all  happiness  befitting  their  size  and  make.  A  very  com- 
mon species  is  known  as  Eristalis,  or  Helophilus  tenax,  and 
reoeives  its  specific  name  from  the  great  resolution  with  which 
it  grasps  any  object  from  which  it  is  unwilling  to  be  removed. 
But  make  one  of  them  start  from  the  flower  on  which  it  is 
resting,  and  it  dashes  off  with  a  sonorous  hum,  which,  to- 
gether with  something  rather  bee-like  in  the  insect's  outline, 
leads  some  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  veritable  bee.  The 
eoonomy  of  the  larva  of  this  Dipteron  is  worthy  of  regard, 
for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  though  it  is  not  especially 
the  gardener's  friend,  by  the  habits  of  its  life  under  the  water 
it  decomposes  much,  whioh,  in  a  hygienic  aspect,  is  decidedly 
unwholesome,  if  not  dangerous,  to  mankind.  These  "  rat- 
tailed  maggots,"  as  they  are  popularly  called,  form  a  moiety 
ol  the  great  host  of  Nature's  scavengers.  The  excessive 
length  of  their  tails  is  a  notable  peculiarity  in  their  appear- 
ance, and,  as  the  illustrious  Reaumur  observed,  they  have  a 
telescopic  action,  so  that  the  larva  can  lengthen  them  to 
roach  the  surface,  if  need  be,  and  secure  a  supply  of  air ;  in 
the  same  manner,  in  fact,  as  the  common  larva  of  the  gnat. 
Having  several  of  these  in  a  shallow  vessel,  Reaumur  gradu- 
ally increased  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  found  that  their 
tails  elongated  until  tiiey  were  double  the  length  they  had  at 
first ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  peculiar  property  they  possess, 
the  larve  would  at  times  be  likely  to  be  suffocated  in  the  soft 
and  slimy  compounds  of  mud  and  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  which  supply  them  with  food.  As  it  is,  pro- 
bably some  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the  sudden  deepening  of 
the  water,  should  that  occur,  or  its  violent  agitation.  The 
breathing  tube  or  tail  is  tufted,  so  as  to  exclude  water  while 
admitting  air. 

The  aquatic  life  of  Eristalis  tenax  is  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  its  existence,  and  when  a  larva  of  this  species  has  attained 
its  full  growth  it  quits  the  pond  or  pool  and  seeks  a  home  in 
the  "  common  mother  of  all,"  the  earth.  There,  buried  for 
a  while  in  the  pupal  condition,  it  is  motionless  and  foodless, 
ooming  forth  ultimately  in  the  summer  or  autumn  again  to 
feed  upon  ambrosia  instead  of  putrescence.  It  had  been  sus- 
pected by  entomologists  for  some  years  that  files  of  the  genera 
Eristalis,  Syrphus,  Volucella,  and  others,  eat  not  only  honey, 
but  also  the  pollen,  and  the  researches  of  Dr.  E.  MiiUer  have 
established  this  beyond  a  doubt.  He  observed  an  individual 
of  E.  tenax  resting  upon  an  GBnothera ;  when  stretching  its 
body  forward  it  seized  a  fragment  of  pollen,  and  drawing  it 
nearer  to  the  mouth,  removed  by  means  of  the  fore  legs  the 
fine  particles  of  thread  by  which  this  bit  of  pollen  had  been 
attached  to  the  mass.  Then  after  subjecting  the  pollen  to  a 
kind  of  mastication,  performed  by  means  of  the  valves  of 
the  proboscis,  the  fly  placed  it  in  the  channel  of  the  lower  lip, 
and  it  was  speedily  swallowed  and  the  process  repeated.  Going 
thus  from  flower  to  flower,  and  working  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  as  Dr.  MiiUer  found  they  did,  theso  flies  accumulate 
in  their  interior  regions  a  good  quantity  of  pollen,  for  on 
making  a  section  of  one  Dr.  Mtiller  discovered  in  the  stomach 
a  mass  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  pollen  grains.  Why 
these  flies  should  devour  so  much  pollen,  and  whether  they 
digest  it  all  after  a  time,  or,  like  certain  Roman  epicures  of 
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aiieieiit  notoiieiy,  throw  it  np  and  oommenoe  again,  is  not 
thoronghly  explicable ;  that  the  latter  supposition  has  its  pro- 
babilities ivill  appear  presently. 

*'  Bat,"  some  reader  may  ezdiaim,  <*  being  in  this  way  en- 
gaged in  eating  poUen,  and,  to  an  extent,  disflgnrers  of  flowers 
by  pulling  the  anthers  to  pieces,  these  flies  are  no  friends  to  the 
gardener !"  Tes,  we  have  reasons  for  supposing  that  their 
indnlgenoe  in  pollen,  seeming  to  serve  merely  th^  own  appe- 
tites, is  of  great  utility  to  the  oultivator  and  connoisseur, 
for  Eristalis  tenax,  and  other  flies  of  the  family  Syrphid», 
transfer  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another  to  the  benefit  of  the 
race.  As  Mr.  Newman  observes  in  the  **  Entomologist,'*  "  in 
accordance  with  a  law  which  is  revealed  in  every  variety,  race, 
or  species,  depauperation  is  always  at  work,  and  no  gardener 
ean  possibly  overlook  the  fact  that  if  he  attempt  to  produce 
contmuously  any  particular  species  or  variety  from  the  seed  of 
one  plant,  he  will  fail  because  of  this  tendency.  The  various 
beautiful  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  preserved  pure 
because  they  are  herbaceous ;  the  various  portions  of  an  ner- 
baoeouB  plant  constitute  but  one  individual,  whereas  every 
seed  originates  a  new  and  independent  individual.  If  an 
Bristalis  confines  its  attention  V>  one  plant  of  Aster,  it  only 
distributes  the  pollen  on  that  plant,  and  its  descendants  will 
xesenible  the  parent,  not  only  in  superficial  appearance  but 
also  in  inheziting  the  principle  of  depaaperation.  Nature 
endeavours  to  arrest  this  principle  liy  causing  the  Eristalis, 
when  loaded  with  the  pollen  of  one  plant,  to  fly  off  to  another 
Aster,  and  distribute  its  treasure  on  this  second  plant,  and  the 
pollen  that  to  the  flower  which  produced  it  was  simply  a  prin- 
eiple  of  maintenance,  when  transferred  to  another  flower  be- 
comes a  principle  of  renovation."  I  give  this  paragraph  entire 
without  professing  to  endorse  all  that  is  therein  stated,  since 
on  some  of  the  questions  opened  up  by  this  and  other  asser- 
tions made  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  economy  of  the 
pollen-eating  flies,  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  leading 
entomologpsts.  The  broad  fact  cannot  be  upset,  that  in  some 
way  the  insects  help  on  the  fartilisaticm  of  flowers.  The 
modui  operandi  may  be  variously  exj^ained.  In  the  instance 
given  by  Dr.  MfiUer  the  fly  engaged  upon  pollen  carefully 
cleaned  the  head  and  legs  after  each  operation,  which  seems 
to  militate  against  the  supposition  that  by  accident  these  flies 
carry  the  pollen  about  attached  to  tiiem ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  iasects  do  disgorge  it,  doubts 
maij  arise  as  to  whether  the  pollen,  after  tibe  mastication 
described,  is  able  still  to  fertilise.  As  yet,  Qerman  and  French 
naturalists  have  paid  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  we 
have. 

Flies  b^onging  to  the  genus  Yolucella  are  also  discovered 
to  be  feeders  upon  pollen  as  well  as  honey.  Simulating  the 
aspect  of  humble-bees,  though  more  slim  in  the  body  for  the 
most  part,  the  female  insects  contrive  ^without  exciting  sus- 
picion) to  enter  the  nests  of  bees,  and  the  eggs  they  there 
deposit  hatch  in  due  time,  developing  voradons  maggots, 
which  seize  and  devour  the  Larvie  whose  proper  home  the 
nest  is.  If  we  consider,  as  some  do,  that  humble-bees,  and 
wild  bees  generally,  are  nuiaanees  in  a  garden,  then  the  Yoln- 
oelliB  doubly  deserve  our  thanks  for  the  services  they  render 
OS  in  the  larval  condition  in  addition  to  that  we  receive  from 
the  mature  insect.  No  more  than  a  passing  mention  can  here 
be  made  of  the  numerous  flies  called  Hawk-flies,  of  the  genus 
Syrphus,  brisk  in  their  movements,  almost  fierce  in  their 
aspect,  and  frequenUy  in  hot  weather  most  pertinacious  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  human  skin.  Tet  they  are  not  insects 
to  be  disliked,  sinoe  they  are,  in  part  at  least,  predaoeous  in 
habit,  and  others,  like  those  already  spoken  of,  help  forward 
by  their  visits  to  flowers  the  fertilisation  of  many  plants. 
The  eyes  in  Syrphi  are  particularly  large,  and  the  abdomen  is 
always  banded ;  when  on  the  wing  those  organs  are  vibrated 
with  such  rapidity  that  to  the  eye  the  insect  looks  as  if  sus 
pended  in  the  air  without  motion.  Of  the  important  services 
of  the  lurvffi  in  reducing  tiie  number  of  aphides  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  it  is  a  curious  as  well  as  a 
pleasing  sight  to  see  one  of  these  leech-like  creatures  glide  in 
among  a  host  of  aphides  and  spear  successfully,  blind  though 
he  seems,  victim  after  victim.  It  oan*t  be  said  of  the  aphis  as 
of  the  lamb  by  a  certain  poet,  that  it  "  licks  the  hand  just 
raised  to  shed  its  blood,"  yet  it  does  succumb  to  its  fate  with 
marvellous  composure,  and  the  friendly  ant  and  the  hostile 
Syrians  alike  wiJk  among  the  aphis  hosts,  and  no  alarm  is 
felt,  though  recent  facts,  it  should  be  noted,  cast  doubts 
iip<m  the  disinterestedness  of  the  regard  shown  by  ants  to 
aphides,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  those  active  workers  feel  no 


scruples  about  slauc^tering  instead  of  merely  milking  aphides. 
-^.  B.  S.  C.  

WORK  FOR  THE  "WEEK. 
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Fbbsh  plantations  of  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  should  be  fre- 
quently examined;  any  that  droop  without  apparent  cause 
should  be  examined  at  uie  roots,  where  probably  a  grub  will  be 
found,  which,  if  not  destroyed,  will  continue  its  ravages.  Earth- 
up  plantations  of  Broccoli,  as  they  will  now  be  growing  rapidly. 
Continue  to  prick-out  the  young  plants  of  OaulifUnoera  under 
hand-glasses  and  in  frames ;  a  few  may  be  potted  in  small  pots 
and  puced  in  a  frame,  where  they  can  have  an  abundance  of  air 
and  ught,  and  be  protected  from  excessive  wet.  A  few  rows  of 
Celery,  required  for  immediate  use,  may  be  earthed-up  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  leaves;  but  the  successional  crop  should 
only  be  earthed-up  gradually  until  it  is  in  demand,  or  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  It  should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly 
dry  b^ore  earthing,  or  it  will  soon  rot.  Where  there  is  any 
forcing  house  the  Oucumhera  in  frames  are  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  in  a  bearing  state  after  this  time. 
Plants  in  frames  undoubtedlv  produce  the  finest  fruit  for  show, 
but  as  they  are  only  |;rown  through  the  winter  for  use,  the^  are 
cultivated  at  much  less  expense  and  with  greater  ease  in  a 
forcing  house.  A  littie  manure  water  should  occasionally  be 
given  to  those  in  pots  or  boxes.  Stop  the  laterals  immediately 
the  fruit  shows  itself  at  one  joint,  or  one  joint  above  it.  Some 
prefer  the  latter  mode,  but  if  the  leaf  at  tiie  first  joint  be  not 
mjured,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  between  one  and  the 
other  in  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Keep  the  out-door  beds  of 
Mushrooms  protected  from  heavy  rains  b^  a  good  |  covering  of 
litter.  Maintain  a  regular  degree  of  heat  in  houses  containing 
beds,  and  gnard  against  aridity.  Continue  to  take-up  the  crops 
as  they  reach  maturity,  sort  liziem  before  they  are  housed  and 
pitted,  as  it  will  save  much  trouble  .and  waste.  Slightly  thin 
the  late  sowings  of  the  Spanish  sorts  of  Radish;  if  a  succession 
of  the  common  sorts  is  required,  a  sowing  should  be  made  in  a 
frame.  Thin  the  winter  crop  of  Spinach,  leaving  the  plants  at 
9  inches  from  each  other.  &eep  it  free  from  winds.  Should 
there  be  any  apprehension  of  frost,  the  unripe  fruit  of  Tomatoes 
may  be  cut  ana  laid  in  any  of  the  forcing  houses. 

VBUrr  GAICDEH. 

Gather  and  house  fruit  as  it  becomes  fit  with  the  utmost  care. 
The  finer  sorts  of  Pears  deserve  as  much  care  in  gatheriujg  as 
Peaches,  the  former  to  our  taste  being  infinitely  superior  to  the 
latter ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  by  everyone  that  they  are  more 
valuable,  as  they  supply  the  table  for  several  montiis  in  suc- 
cession without  any  extra  expense. 

riiOWSa  OABDBN. 

All  plants  which  will  not  survive  the  winter  in  the  open  air 
and  which  it  is  desirable  to  save,  should  now  be  taken  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Plants  which  have  been  bedded-out  during  the  sum-' 
mer,  such  as  the  scarlet,  variegated,  and  other  Geraniums,  Salvia 
patens.  Calceolarias,  Fuchoias,  &c,,  should  be  cut  back,  taken 
up,  and  potted.  The  whole  of  the  soil  may  be  shaken  from  the 
roots,  and  they  should  be  put  into  s^iall  pots  in  li^ht  soil,  and 
afterwards  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame.  These  plants  will  be 
found  far  superior  to  young  ones  for  bedding-out  next  season. 
Large-flowermg  plants  of  the  Salvia  splendens,  if  taken  up  and 
carefully  potted,  will  greatiy  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  conserva- 
tory for  the  next  two  months.  Many  of  the  early  kinds  of 
TuUps  and  Narcissus  are  now  beginning  to  grow,  and,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  ground  any  longer  wiU  injure  them. 
As,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  plant  them  permanentiy  until 
the  autumn  plants  are  removed  nom  the  beos,  it  will  be  found 
it  wiU  be  a  good  plan  to  place  them  upon  an  inch  or  two  of 
finely-sifted  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  cover  them  several  inches 
deep  with  old  tan  or  leaf  mould.  In  this  situation  they  will 
make  root,  and  may  be  removed  to  their  proper  situations  with 
the  soil  aohering  to  their  roots  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  readv 
for  their  reception.  The  same  observations  apply  to  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  or  tuberous-rooted  plants  that  are  desired  for  early 
spring  decoration — as  for  instance.  Anemones,  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Crown  Imperials,  &o.  Continue  at 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  pot-on  Carnation  la^^ers.  Let 
the  grass  or  leaves  be  dry,  for  when  wet  with  either  rain  or  dew, 
the  soil  which  will  sometimes  get  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  (how- 
ever carefully  they  may  be  handled),  U  difficult  to  be'  removed, 
and  if  not  will  prove  detrimental  to  tiie  plant  during  the  winter. 
The  layers  must  be  put  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days  tiU  they 
have  again  struck  root.  Seedling  Tulips  when  thev  are  very 
small  are  best  in  the  ground,  and  small  ofleets  of  choice  sorts 
had  also  better  be  planted.  Any  offsets  of  Auriculas  which  may 
not  be  ready  earlier  in  tiie  season  must  now  be  removed,  plant- 
ing carefully  round  the  side  of  a  quart  pot,  water  to  settle  the 
soil  to  the  roots,  and  place  in  a  situation  free  from  drip  or  heavy 
rain.  Continue  to  make  the  beds  of  Pansies  for  next  year's 
blooming,  and  propagate  by  slips  all  that  is  desirable  to  increase. 
Seedling  Polyanthuses  may  still  be  pricked-out  to  get  established 
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before  winter.  Compost  heaps  should  be  tamed,  and  all  insects 
oarefnlly  picked.  A  small  qaantity  of  quicklime  will  prove  bene- 
fioial  to  the  decayed  turf  intended  for  Tulips. 

eSEENHOUBE  AND   C0N8EBVAT0RT. 

In  those  places  where  there  are  a  number  of  plant  structures 
ihia  is  indeed  a  busy  season  in  washing  and  scouring  the  variouB 
Btmctuies  from  top  to  bottom,  routing  out  the  decaying  summer- 
flowering  plants,  and  placing  those  plants  that  naTe  hitherto 
been  out  of  doors,  which  of  course  have  had  previous  to  this  a 
perfect  examination  as  respects  draining,  surfacing,  staking, 
tying,  and  the  encroachment  of  worms,  insects,  mildew,  &c. 
We  may  expect  that  the  arrangements  of  the  plants,  if  at  this 
season  made  systematically,  will  be  attended  with  considerable 
interest ;  for,  simple  as  this  matter  may  appear  at  first  sight  to 
some  people,  the  good  harmony  and  well-doing  of  the  plants 
depend  much  upon  it  in  the  coming  season.  Hardwooded 
plants  should  be  placed  particularly  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  air 
and  light.  See  that  all  luxuriant  growth  amongst  these  plants 
IB  dnly  stopped  to  maintaJTi  symmetry  and  a  due  balance  of 
growth.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  amongst  them,  and  see  that 
neither  mildew,  green  fly,  nor  other  vermin  or  disease  is  allowed 
to  injure  them.  On  fine  mornings  such  plants  as  Ericas,  Epa- 
crises,  Pimeleas,  &o.,  should  be  well  syringed,  and  give  all  pos- 
sible ventilation  both  night  and  day  wmle  the  weather  continues 
favourable.  In  these  structures  many  summer-flowering  plants 
must  now  be  cleared  out  to  make  room  for  early-flowering 
Camellias,  scarlet  and  other  Geraniums,  Hydrangeas,  Cine- 
rarias, Gesnera  zebrina.  Primula  sinensis,  Neapolitan  and 
BuBsian  Violets,  late-blooming  Stocks,  and  Mignonette,  and  all 
these  should  be  placed  so  as  to  harmonise  with  each  other.  See 
that  the  late-flowering  Camellias  have  their  last  bud-thinning 
performed  in  due  season. 

PITS  AND  F&AMXS. 

These  will  now  be  brought  into  requisition  rapidly,  as  many 
plants  which  were  turned  into  the  borders  in  tne  spring  will 
now  require  to  be  taken  up.  Those  plants  which  have  roothold 
should  have  abundance  of  air  every  mild  day. — ^W.  Eeane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
As  we  assnmed  last  week,  the  weather  still  continues  very  flne. 
The  wind,  however,  has  been  very  changeable  during  the  last 
few  davs,  shifting  from  south  to  north-by-east  in  a  few  hours ; 
generally  it  has  been  from  the  east  and  very  drying.  This 
nas  been  exceedingly  favourable  for  storing  fruit  and  getting 
the  Potatoes  out  of  the  ground.  The  disease  is  increasing  very 
much,  and  as  usual  some  sorts  are  not  so  much  affected  as  others. 
Of  the  Begent  class  Walker's  Begent,  an  excellent  varietv  for 
general  crop,  seems  to  be  least  susceptible  of  disease,  ana  the 
White  Don  is  the  worst  affected.  Dalmahoys  have  suffered  to 
a  oonsiderable  extent ;  and  Early  Shaws,  which  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood used  to  be  considered  the  best  early  Potato  for  the 
London  market,  are  three  parts  diseased. 

TBUIT  AND  KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Owing  to  the  continued  wet  in  August  and  early  in  September 
weeds  made  much  progress ;  it  was  not  possible  to  destroy  them 
with  the  hoe,  and  where  this  could  not  be  done  with  advantage 
the  ground  was  lightly  dug  over  and  the  weeds  buried.  The 
ground  is  now  very  drv,  and  where  weeds  had  grown  much  they 
were  hoed-up,  and  will  die  on  the  suriace.  No  weeds  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  seeding  state ;  if  they  have  done  so  it  is 
best  to  pull  them  out  by  hand  and  carrv  them  off  the  ground. 

This  IS  now  the  season  at  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  good  vegetables.  Cauliflowers  will  not  grow  in  the 
summer  months,  and  we  annually  sow  Peas  to  come  in  at  this 
time,  and  they  never  give  us  satisfaction.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
and  Scarlet  Bunners  can  be  obtained  until  the  frost  cuts  them 
down,  and  the  little  Cole  worts  will  do  us  good  service  during  tiie 
next  three  months. 

We  cut  the  old  canes  away  from  the  Baspberrv  stools,  and 
tied  the  young  ones  up  loosely  to  the  sticks.  Tne  system  of 
planting  Baspherriea  in  many  places  is  to  set  them  in  beds  or 
quarters  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  we  have  seen  various 
methods  of  trainiog  adopted ;  the  best  is  to  place  a  stout  stick, 
standing  about  4  feet  out  of  the  ground,  to  each  plant.  Another 
way  is  to  bend  down  two  plants  and  tie  the  tops  togetilier,  or  even 
four  plants  may  be  bent  down  and  tied  to  a  stick  in  the  centre ; 
but  neither  of  these  methods  is  so  good  as  planting  about  2  feet 
apart,  and  fixing  a  stout  wire  in  a  horizontal  position  8|  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  canes  are  tied  to  this  at  regular  dis- 
tances.   We  hoed  the  ground  and  removed  all  canes  not  required. 

The  Strawberry  beds  had  also  become  foul  with  weeds  in  spite 
of  hoeing.  The  runners  were  cut  off  and  the  ground  hoed 
between  the  rows,  removing  with  the  hand  any  weeds  that  were 
too  dose  to  the  plants.  We  do  not  like  to  hoe  close  to  the  neck 
of  the  plants ;  as  with  the  system  we  adopt  in  planting  them  out, 
which  is  to  place  a  spadeful  or  two  of  suitab^  loam  around  the 
roots,  we  find  that  this  during  the  autumn  becomes  a  mass  of 
compacted  fibres  close  to  the  very  suriace  of  the  ground.    It 


would  of  course  be  bad  management  to  cut  into  this  several 
times  during  the  season  with  a  Dutch  hoe. 

The  weather  has  been  very  suitable  for  ripening  the  best  sorts 
of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples ^  as  well  as  the  finer  Pears,  which 
are  of  better  quality  tban  we  have  yet  had  them.  We  continue 
to  gather  and  store  them  in  the  fmit-room,  exercising  much 
care  in  handling  them,  and  judgment  as  to  the  time  of  gather- 
ing. This  last  is  of  much  importance,  as  if  the  fruit  is  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ready  it  will  shrivel,  and  if  allowed  to  hang 
too  long  the  flavour  is  not  so  good.  The  most  certain  plan  is  to 
cut  a  medium  specimen  through  the  middle,  and  if  the  pips  are 
brown,  the  fruit  may  be  gathered ;  if  the  pips  are  white,  the 
fruit  is  not  ready.  Some  varieties  separate  more  readily  from 
the  tree  than  others ;  the  Old  Golden  Pippin  vrill  hang  to  the 
tree  after  the  fruit  is  quite  yellow  and  the  pips  dark  brown. 
The  earliest- gathered  fruit  was  looked  over,  and  all  decaying 
specimens  removed ;  one  rotten  Apple  will. taint  three  or  four  u 
it  is  not  at  once  removed. 

Several  correspondents  have  written  about  their  Pears  crack- 
ing. This  the  fruit  have  done  with  us  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
some  varieties  are  free  from  it,  but  many  sorts  are  bad.  Beurr6 
de  Banco  is  the  worst,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sound 
fruit  of  this  sort.  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  General  Todtleben  (Marie 
Louise  is  quite  free),  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  are  much  affected. 
We  imagme  that  the  soil  and  position  have  something  to  do 
with  t^e  evU,  as  some  sorts  which  have  not  turned  out  well  with 
us  are  in  excellent  order  in  Mr.  Thompson's  orchard  at  Dford. 
In  all  probability  sudden  changes  of  temperature  have  a  great 
influence,  also  soaking  rains  after  continued  drought.  £xi>osure 
to  the  east  wind  likewise  acts  upon  the  fruit  injuriously.  We 
recommend  that  the  finer  sorts  of  Pears  be  planted  where  the 
east  wind  cannot  act  directly  upon  the  fruit.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  perform  the  operation  of  root-pruning  or  removal — ^that 
is,  if  the  trees  have  to  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  garden 
to  another.  If  it  is  necessarv  to  convey  them  from  a  distance, 
November  is  the  most  suitable  month ;  but  more  can  be  done 
to  induce  fruitfulness  by  judicious  summer  pruning  than  by 
cutting  the  roots. 

FBUIT  AND  rOBCINO  HOUSES. 

Where  accommodation  for  PiTie  Apples  is  limited,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  grow  in  the  same  house  snccession  plants 
and  those  throwinp;-up  and  ripening  fruit.  When  this  is  the 
case,  as  it  is  here,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  interests  of  both, 
and  late  in  autumn  and  during  the  winter  a  lower  temperature 
is  more  suitable  to  Fines  than  most  persons  suppose.  In  our 
houses  at  Loxford  Hall  Fines  have  been  wintered  in  a  hoase, 
some  of  them  swelling  their  fruit,  and  others  would  not  throw- 
np  until  March  or  April,  or  later ;  and  the  temperature  at  night 
from  now  until  the  end  of  February  did  not  average  more  than 
55°— frequently  in  cold  weather  it  would  fall  to  50°.  A  mode- 
rately d^  atmosphere  was  maintained  in  the  house,  and  the 
plants  were  kept  dry  at  the  roots.  Of  course  the  fruit  was  longer 
in  ripening,  but  the  quality  was  good.  In  one  house  a  lirge 
crop  of  Muscat  Grapes  is  hanginff,  and  this  necessitates  a  drier 
atmosphere  than  we  would  have  for  the  Pines,  and  a  little  ven- 
tUation  at  night. 

The  winter  Cucumber  plants  lately  put  out  are  progressing 
favourably,  and  those  in  the  other  compartment  which  have 
been  bearing  fruit  for  nearly  twelve  months  have  been  cut  out ; 
indeed  some  of  them  had  died-off  at  the  roots,  we  fancied  from 
water  running  down  the  stem,  as  they  were  freely  syringed  to 
get  rid  of  red  spider  on  the  leaves.  The  house  lately  planted 
vrill  soon  bear  fruit,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  one  when  it 
is  required,  our  demand  not  being  larse.  The  stock  is  kept  true 
by  cuttings,  and  this  is  certainly  the  nest  way  to  obtain  a  good 
stock  true. 

OSCHABD  HOUSB. 

All  the  late  Peaches  except  Sal  way  have  been  gathered  and 
the  trees  repotted.  Lady  and  Lord  Pahnerston  have  been  the 
latest.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
these.  They  cannot  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  best  of  the 
midseason  Peaches,  but  they  are  in  use  when  such  sorts  as 
Bellegarde,  Grosse  Miononne,  Barrington,  and  the  Admirable 
class  are  over.  They  nave  another  disadvantage,  and  that  is 
that  they  have  to  compete  with  some  of  our  best  Pears.  With 
the  Peaches  we  are  sending-in  Fondante  d'Automne,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Madame  Treyve,  and  other  flne  varieties  of 
Pears  which  are  preferred  by  many ;  but  on  certain  occasions 
the  Peaches  make  up  a  dish  and  are  valuable  to  us.  We  have 
also  kept  them  on  cotton  wadding  in  the  fruit-room  for  two 
weeks  after  being  gathered.  The  house  is  now  beins;  kept  close 
to  thoroughly  mature  the  wood,  and  also  to  cause  tne  trees  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  pots,  as  they  vrill  be  removed  oat  of 
doors  in  a  week  or  so. 

PLANT  HOUSES  AND  CONBEBVATOBT. 

Tree  Carnations,  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
standing  out  of  doors,  are  now  very  valuable  to  us.  We  have 
placed  a  stick  to  those  requiring  it,  and  tied  those  in  or  showing 
flower  to  the  sticks.  Smaller  plants  in  60-sized  pots  have  been 
repotted,  and  will  be  valuable  to  supply  us  with  a  suooessioa 
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of  flowers  late  in  the  spring.    It  will  show  the  value  of  these 

Slants  when  we  state  that  we  can  cut  flowers  of  Carnations  any 
ay  in  the  year,  or  "  all  the  year  round."  But,  perhaps,  this 
makes  them  too  common,  and,  as  a  conseouence,  they  are  not 
80  much  thought  of.  It  may  also  be  noted  here  that  the  plants 
should  not  be  overpotted  if  abundance  of  flowers  and  not  large 
specimens  be  desired ;  8i-jnch  pots  are  the  largest  size  used,  but 
nice  flowering  plants  can  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots.  Some  of  the 
Tarieties  are  eJso  much  more  free-flowering  in  winter  than 
others.  Our  favourite  sorts  are  Proserpine,  Avalanche,  Ascot 
Yellow,  Prince  of  Orange,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  and  Boule  de  Feu. 
To  follow  these  in  the  spring  we  mrow  a  goodly  number  of 
Turner's  Bride ;  it  is  a  magnificent  white  flower,  smooth-edged, 
sometimes  delicately  tinned  with  pink,  and  of  good  substance. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  with  their  gay  and  brilliant  colours,  are 
also  very  showy  now ;  they  are  specially  grown  to  flower  at  this 
season,  and  serve  well  to  keep  up  a  display  until  the  Chrys- 
anthemums come  in. 

FLOWER  OABDEN. 

We  have  put  in  all  our  cuttinM  except  Calceolarias,  and  the 
plants  intended  to  be  lifted  and  potted  must  not  remain  out 
much  longer,  as  so  much  rain  having  fallen,  early  frosts  must 
be  looked  for. — J.  Douglas. 


TRADE  OATAJiOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. — Bose  Oataloguet 
1873-74. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  New 
York. — Descriptive  Cataloffue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
•  Boses,  Ac, 

Butler,  McCulloch,  &  Co.,  South  Bow,  Covent  Garden  Market, 
London,  W.O. — Autwmn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs. 

William  Hooper,  88,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.—Cif^talogue 
of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Boots. 

B.  Dean,  Banelagh  Boad,  Ealing,  London,  W. — Catalogue  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs,  Hardy  Bedding  Plants,  dbc— Cata- 
logue of  Bedding  Violas,  Pansies,  dc. 

B.  J.  Edwards,  222,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  and  25,  Bishops- 
gate  Within,  E.C. — Autumn  Cataloffue  of  Hyacinths,  Dutch 
and  Cape  Flowering  Bulbs,  <&c. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  **  Jonmal  of  Hortieoltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  s(flely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  FUet 
Street,  Londm,  E.C. 

K.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
Book  pob  a  Touho  Gardbkeb  {Mm.  M.).— Give  him  the  "  Cottage  Gar- 

denen'  Dictionary ;"  it  includes  every  department. 
Obapk  Pxtbchabehs  [W.  Storw).— Write  to  Mesers.  Webber  &  Co.,  Central 

Ayenne,  Covent  Garden  Market. 
Pkat  (H.  r.).— The  sample  sent  is  not  eqnal  to  the  best  nsnally  employed 

for  potting  parpoees,  but  mixed  ^th  an  eqaal  quantity  oi  sharp  sand  it  vill 


Pbivula  japonica  {C.  at.).— It  is  unusual  for  it  to  bloom  in  autumn  as 
well  as  in  spring ;  but  like  all  other  plants,  it  is  liable  to  such  an  eccentricity, 
MpeciaUy,  as  is  probable,  the  flowering  in  May  was  checked  or  injured  by 
QUtavourable  weather. 

PXACS  Blotchkd  {L.  M.  8.).— An  answer  is  on  page  228  of  our  number 
published  September  18th. 

Amabyu.18  {T,,  Collumpton).— It  is  a  cross-bred  of  A.  folgida,  a  portrait  of 
which  is  in  the  *' Botanical  Begister,"  826.  The  cross-bred  is  called  vittata 
by  gardeners. 

I>BPTH  OF  Watbr  fob  A  Wathb  L11.Y  DJ  WiKTBR  (flt^^Zd).  —  The 
roots  of  a  water  Lily  will  be  quite  safe  in  any  pond  having  water  a  foot  deep 
over  the  mud  in  which  it  is  growing.  It  is  very  hardy.  We  had  a  quantity 
of  the  rhizomes  of  this  plant  lying  on  a  damp  place  and  covered  with  a 
Utile  soil,  but  out  of  water,  during  the  greater  part  of  last  winter,  and  they 
have  grovn  freely,  producing  both  foliage  and  flowers  this  summer.  Your 
flower-bed  planting  is  considered  more  fuUy  in  a  previous  page. 

PoT-TBCCK.— Mr.  Gamett  says,  "The  advantages  that  my  pot'tmck  has 
over  the  one  you  speak  of  as  of  "  simpler  construction  (see  p.  283),  are  first,  it 
requires  only  one  man  to  use  it ;  and  second,  you  can  remove  a  large  tree  in  a 
pot  out  of  a  crowded  orchard  house  without  disturbing  any  of  the  others." 

Propaoatxho  thb  Applk  (Inquirer). — Some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of 
Apples  have  been  grafted  for  centuries  upon  the  Crab  stock  without  the  fruit 
being  deteriorated.  Cuttings  of  the  shoots  of  some  varieties,  such  as  the 
Oodlm,  Burr-knot,  and  Joanneting,  readily  strike  root,  and  we  have  made 
those  of  many  other  varieties  similarly  strike  by  merely  taking  care  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  annual  shoot  employed  there  should  be  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood  allowed  to  remain.  Let  the  cuttings  be  6  or  8  inches  long;  cut  off 
the  extreme  point,  and  ^ow  no  more  than  two  buds  at  the  part  above  the 
soil  to  remain,  cutting  away  all  the  buds  covered  by  it.  Let  the  soil  be  very 
light,  pr«B8  the  soil  about  the  cutting,  4  inches  of  which  should  be  buried 
by  the  earth ;  water  moderately,  and  cover  with  a  hand-glass.  If  planted  in 
apot  and  plunged  in  a  rezy  gentle  hotbed,  the  rooting  takes  place  faster  and 


more  certainly.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  February,  and  do  not  move  the  hand- 
glass, except  to  give  water,  until  tbe  rooting  is  effected.  Air  may  be  admitted 
in  July,  and  the  glass  finally  removed  in  August,  and  the  whole  transplanted 
iato  tbe  nursery  rows  during  October.  Trees  rais«d  from  cuttings  always  are 
more  dwarf  than  those  propagated  in  any  other  mode,  and  excellent  specimens 
may  be  thus  grown  for  forcing  in  pots. 

Leaf  (Leadawell).— It  seems  like  a  leaf  of  White  Beet,  but  we  oazmot  be 
certain.  If  it  is,  the  stalks  may  be  cooked  as  Sea-kale,  and  the  expanse  of 
the  leaf  as  Spinach. 

Viola— Pansy  (W.  TF.).— The  Pansy  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Viola.  The 
Violet  and  Pansy  belong  to  the  same  botanical  genus. 

PsARS  Cracked  (G.  Hud8on).—Ji  there  is  no  trace  of  fungoid  growth  on 
the  skin,  it  is  caused  by  the  fruit  being  exposed  to  sudden  vartations  of  tem- 
perature when  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  or  by  being  exposed  to  cold 
east  winds.  In  our  own  garden  we  had  fruit  much  cracked  on  the  east  side 
of  the  tree,  and  on  the  west  side  it  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  nearly  free 
from  cracks. 

Grapes  Shrtvellixg  before  Thet  are  Bipe  {Roeklynn).^U  the  stalks 
of  the  berries  are  dead,  then  your  Grapes  are  shanked ;  and  unless  we  know 
something  of  the  treatment  the  Vines  have  received  we  cannot  propose  a 
remedy.  If  the  berry-stalks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sound,  then  in  all  pro- 
bability the  Vines  have  not  received  sufficient  water  at  the  roots. 

Grapes  hot  Colourino  (Fowrteen-yeart  Subscriber).— Whibn  the  borders 
first  showed  signs  of  cracking,  the  Dutch  hoe  should  have  been  run  over  them, 
or  the  surface  lightl^  broken  with  a  fork.  A  dressing  of  frame  manure  would 
prevent  it.  You  should  water  more  freely  at  the  roots.  In  future  give  a  good 
soaking  of  manure  water  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour ;  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  finish  them  off. 

Plantino  Cordok  Trees  amd  Boot-pritoino  (Amateur).— November  la 
the  best  month  to  plant.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  root-prune  the  Nut 
trees.    Do  it  in  October  or  November. 

VnrERY  FOR  Profit— liERDERiHO  Pits  Profitable  (C.  flf.).— We  presume 
from  your  letter  that  you  do  not  intend  to  destroy  the  Vines,  but  that  you 
would  also  like  to  grow  something  else  in  the  vineries.  The  Grapes  would 
pay  best  if  you  forced  veiy  early,  so  that  they  would  be  ripe  in  AprQ  or  May ; 
but  in  that  case  you  could  not  grow  anything  advantageously  under  them, 
except  that  the  house  could  be  used  to  force  any  plants  put  in  when  the 
Vines  were  started.  If  you  do  not  foroe  the  Yinea  the  house  would  be  well 
adapted  for  wintering  bedding  plants,  which  might  be  transferred  to  frames 
in  flie  spring.  Messrs.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  made  good  use  of  such  a 
vinery  as  yours  to  flower  their  Chxysanthemnms.  The  half-span  foroing 
house  would  be  well  adapted  for  growing  winter  Cueumbers;  they  could  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  in  your  neighbourhood.  Or,  if  yon  would  rather 
grow  flowers,  train  Stephanotis  floribunda  to  the  rafters,  and  grow  Gardenia 
fiorida  underneath.  Then,  as  to  the  small  pits,  yon  can  either  use  them  to 
force  flowers,  or  grow  plants  that  do  not  require  forchig.  If  the  latter, 
Cinerarias,  Pzimulas,  Cyclamens,  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  profitable. 
Lfly  of  the  VaUey,  Spirtea  japonica.  Soman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Deutzia  gracilis,  and  all  such  subjects,  may  be  forced  if  early  flowers  of  that 
sort  are  required. 

Plants  for  Window-boxes  in  Winter  (Bo«a).— Edge  the  boxes  with 
Arabia  alpina  variegata,  and  fill-in  with  low  plants  of  Skimmia  Japonica, 
which  has  clusters  of  red  berries;  or  you  may  have  an  edging  of  Aubrietia 
gr»ca,  and  fill-in  with  Erica  herbacea  camea.  Small  plants  of  Andromeda 
floribunda,  Golden  and  Silver  variegated  Box,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus, 
Juniperus  tamariscifolla.  Thuja  aurea,  and  Vinca  elegantissima,  are  very 
pretty,  and  far  more  effective  than  flowering  plants.  Plants  of  low  growth 
and  suitable  are  Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London  Pride)  and  its  variegated  variety, 
Scilla  sibirica  (blue),  iSonis  vernalis  (yellow),  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum 
(yellow),  Arabis  alpina  (white),  BeUis  aucubefolia  (red),  CheixanthusMar- 
^aUi  (yellow),  Hepaticas  (double  red,  double  blue,  and  smgle  white),  Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  and  Primula  (double  crimson,  white,  lilac,  and  purple),  few  subjeotff 
being  prettier  than  the  common  Primrose.  By  all  means  have  a  few  Snow- 
drops, Crocuses,  and  early  TuUps,  as  the  Due  Van  Thols. 

Prdnino  Laurel  Hedobs  [E.  S.).— You  may  now  cut  off  the  rugged  top« 
of  the  Laurel  hedge,  but  we  should  leave  as  many  leaves  as  you  can  at  the 
base  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the  hedge  in  winter, 
deferring  the  main  pruning  until  spring,  and  then  cut-in  to  the  required 
form,  and  go  over  the  hedge  again  in  September,  cutting  any  strong  growths, 
so  as  to  give  a  trim  appeanoice. 

Hardy  Annuals  for  Sprino-flowerino  (Idtfia).— Candytuft,  purple,  lilao, 
and  white;  AsperuU  axurea  setosa,  ColUosia  vema,  Limoanthos  Douglasu, 
Nemophila  insignis,  SHene  pendola  ruberrima. 

Fuchsias  Infestbd  with  Insects  (fl.  T.).- On  the  leaves  you  s^t  were 
evidences  of  thrips,  and  one  alive;  their  eggs  are  the  spots  to  which  you 
allude.  To  exterminate  them,  fumigation  with  tobaoco  is  the  best  means; 
but  as  you  cannot  adopt  it  we  should  syringe  the  plants,  especially  the  under 
sides  of  their  leaves,  making  every  part  thoroughly  wet,  with  a  sohiUon  of 
soft  soap,  2  oas.  to  a  gaUon,  adding  to  eveiy  gaUon  a  pint  of  tobaoco  juice, 
which  may  be  had  of  the  druggists.  The  plants  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  and 
turned  over. 

Blace  Hamburgh  Grapes  not  Coloubino  {S.  B.).— The  only  means  are 
to  have  the  Vines  healthy,  to  be  careful  not  to  overcrop,  to  allow  a  goodly 
amount  of  foUage,  and  to  keep  it  free  from  insects.  With  this  you  will 
hardly  fail  to  have  well-coloured  Grapes.  Bad  colouring  mainly  arises  from 
too  heavy  croDoing;  indeed,  our  experience  induces  us  to  consider  it  the  sole 
MUMTif  the  teeSmentiTotherwfie  good  and  the  Vines  healthy.  Thisvear 
we  allowed  an  extra-vigorous  Vine  to  carry  eight  more  bunches  than  others 
in  the  same  house,  and  whilst  the  Grapes  on  the  latter  are  black  as  Jet,  those 
of  the  one  Vine  with  eight  more  bunches  are  no  more  than  red. 

CanroMS  bipabium  and  stbiatum  {A.  JB.).— We  think  that  they  «re  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  winter  "planted  in  a  moderatdy  dry 
sheltered  bed  in  front  of  a  greenhouse  with  a  glass  covering,  sides  and  ends 
Sen,"  but  they  would  probably  succeed  if  tbe  sides  and  en Ji  were  cloaed. 
and  a  protection  of  mats  given  in  severe  weather,  admitting  air  m  mild 
periods. 

Bespawniwo  Mubhboom  Bed  {Burton  Joyce).— A.  bed  made  in  a  pigstye 
coming  into  bearing  five  weeks  ago,  wiU  continue  to  produce  until  Novem- 
berTo? probably  later  if  covered  with  some  dry  hay  or  straw,  and  the  opening 
elo^  by  a  door.  It  will  not  do  to  respawn  the  bed,  nor  the  old  Cucumber 
bed,  as  a  gentle  warmth  is  necessary  for  the  spread  of  ttie  spawn.  It  is 
probable  tlit  both  beds  will  ylrid  Muahrooma  for  a  ooasidsiable  time,  not 
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aaUlM^  Of  ( 


durltlaui,  aD  diptiidiiig  oo  iMtglag  the  bad  inm  tmt 

KmrnoYzne  Ynra  Lsatsb  (An  Old  Subieriber).—lt  will  not  uiawer  to 

9**]iMD7"ofth«Vi]ie]MTM  to  Admifc  the  fan  to  the  Onpes  to  ripen 

The  femoTftl  of  the  leaTea  or  ezposnie  of  the  Orapee  to  the  son  will 
not  ripen  them,  and  will  be  injnrioua  to  the  Vine.  The  leaTei  ought  to  fall 
neimmUj;  only  the  lotenls  ihoold  be  xemoTod.  The  went  of  eoloor  ie  due 
to  the  hevrr  OOP ;  doabUe8e,Toa  wiU  And  the  bedly-ooloiued  Onpeeof  Mr 
flAToor.  we  do  not  think  they  will  ooloiir  any  better,  ee  we  thhik  they  tn 
lipe* 

liiuuM  AUBATTTM  AVD  jsAMciwaLnm  iLFTBB  TiowMBaa  (Iibtii).— The 
plants  may  be  let  ont-doon  in  a  sheltered  spot  or  eool  part  of  the  gietnhonse 
nntil  the  stems  tnm  yellow  and  the  leaTes  fall,  then  eat  them  down  and 
lepot,  removing  all  the  soil  that  comes  away  frsely  from  the  roots,  catting  off 
the  stem  with  its  roots  just  above  the  balbs,  and  repot  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  sandy  peat,  flbrons  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  with  one-sixth  of  sUver  sand 
ohopped-np  rather  small  bat  not  sifted.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  pot  so  that 
the  crown  of  the  balbs  may  be  8  inches  below  the  rim,  and  only  Just  eorer 
the  balbs  with  solL  We  invariably  place  a  little  silver  sand  abont  each  bulbb 
Place  in  a  eool  honse  or  a  Ufi^t  aii^  position  in  the  greenhoase,  and  keep  the 
■oil  moist.  When  the  shoots  have  grown  above  the  rims  of  the  pots  1111  the 
yots  to  the  rim  with  soil,  adding  one  pert  of  well-rotted 


post  named  for  potting. 
Olaoiolus  Amn  Yummsana  (Idrai).— Take  np  the 


nare  to  thee 
its  when  the 


I  torn  yellow,  place  them  in  aeool  airy  place  to  dry,  and  when  dried  free 
of  the  dead  roots  and  tope,  and  keep  In  a  coo' 


there  is  so  great  an  advantage  in  sowing  seeds  raised  from  a  dirtanoe  as  to 
men  than  eoonterbalanee  any  seeming  saving.  In  aaving  seeds  in  private 
vardsBS  we  do  not  And  any  gain,  so  modh  groond  is  taksn  op  br  the  plaaU  ior 
■aed,  and  mors  is  savvd  of  some  kinds  than  woold  stock  a  eoan^,  and  of 
others  very  little.  Farticnlars  of  saving  seed  aze  given  in  the  '^Cottage  Qar- 
danera'Dietionaiy.'*  We  repeat,  tt  is  only  deabaUetoraiae  seeds  of  paraoolar 
kinds  of  vegetables,  it  being  man  saf  a*  and  in  the  and  efaaaaar,  to  boy  than 
to  at—  **- — 


HAUVBon  SnuwBiBn  Oouuu  {rngit*rwr),—The  Bantbola  Btrawbanr 
doea  not  require  different  trsatment  ftom  other  kinds,  but  H  is  vasT  important 
that  the  ninneva  be  taken  from  fraitfol  planta. 

BoVAif  HrAfiOiTHa  zir  BoHDna — Flamtiho  HTAozBTBa,  Tuupa,  akd 
OBOOVSBa  OxTT  or  ix>orb  (J,  H.  B.).— The  Hyadnths  ahoold  remain  eovwed 
with  the  ashes  until  th«y  have  made  good  roots  and  have  began  to  grow  at 
top,  but  they  should  be  removed  from  the  aahes  when  the  t^s  have  grown  an 
faMh,  which  will  be  ftom  foor  to  six  weeks.  The  Hyacinths  should  be  planted 
■o  that  the  crown  may  be  covered  about  S  inches  deep ;  and  the  Tulips  and 
Groeuses  covered  1^  to  2  inches  deep.  They  should  be  planted  aa  early  in 
October  aa  the  beds  are  cleared  of  the  bedding  plants.  The  >»«g«""«"g  of 
November  is,  however,  a  good  time.  If  the  beds  be  well  raised  in  the  centre 
It  answers  to  have  them  in  the  order  you  name ;  but  if  flat  we  should  prefer 
them  in  separate  beds— in  fket,  we  ahoold  have  all  Tulipa  or  all  Hyatinths. 
with  an  edging  of  Groeuses  to  each  bed. 

TteuMaa  Bona  on  thbib  owm  Boots  (C  1L).— The  long  ahoota  ♦!»•*• 
have  grown  a  yard  or  more  we  should  not  cot  back  if  yonr  aim  be  to  cover  the 
bed,  but  peg  them  down,  taking  care  in  doing  ao  not  to  break  them.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  grow  tham  aa  dwarf  buahas  without  pegging  the  shoots; 
and  in  this  case  we  should  out-baek  the  loug  shoots  about '£alf  their  length, 
nnleaa  thay  are  flowering,  when,  of  eourae,  you  will  leave  them  until  the 
lowering  ia  peat  and  then  ahorten  them,  and  mulch  the  bed  with  littery 
aaanuie  in  Deeember.  We  like  them  better  not  pegged,  because  we  have  more 
freedom  in  working,  and  can  attend  to  the  rsquirementa  of  the  plants  in 
manuring,  watering,  and  cleaning,  and  we  have  larger  flowers  and  better 
iruaaea. 

AsPABAOva  FoBone  nr  Yhibbt  (Xonptcfc).— Three-year-old  good  planta 
of  Aapaiagua  may  be  foreed  in  a  vinery  not  started  until  the  1st  of  March. 
Thoy  should  not  be  taken  up  antil  you  begin  to  ftnoe,  or  until  the  last 
week  of  Febmarv.  Instead  of  placing  eoil  on  the  floor,  we  should  make-up  a 
bed  of  dung  and  leaves  15  or  18  inches  hi^  so  aa  to  afford  a  gentle  heat  of 
70°  to  75°,  cover  the  bed  with  aboat  6  inchea  of  light  rich  eoil,  and  put  in 
the  planta  aa  cloaely  together  aa  practicable,  placing  aome  aoU  between,  the 
crowns  and  roots,  and  over  the  crowns  to  the  lepth  of  1^  to  Sinehes.  The  bed 
will  need  to  be  watered  eo  as  to  keep  it  moist,  and  in  all  watering  use  water 
of  the  same  temperature  aa  that  of  the  bed.  The  distance  from  the  glass  is 
not  material,  abfy  the  shoots  sre  liaUe  to  be  drawn-np  weak.  We  have  had 
vary  good  heads  at  as  great  a  diatanee  from  the  glaaa. 

Htaoibths  DC  OLA88B8  (5etUa).— The  decay  of  the  roota  ia  probably  due 
to  the  foulneaa  of  the  water,  which  we  ahoold  change  entirely  every  ten  or 
fourteen  di^s,  using  rain  or  pond  water  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  and  patting-m  a  piece  of  charcoal  every  time. 

WoBXCASTs  OM  A  Lawb  (C.  L.  IT.).— The  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
wormeasts  is  to  mix  fresh  lime  with  water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  three  gallons, 
and  place  in  a  hogshead  or  other  large  tub.  After  stirring  well  up  let  it  strad 
forty-eight  hours,  then  pour  off  the  Uqnid,  and  with  it  water  the  lawn,  using  a 
rose  watering-pot,  and  giving  a  thorough  soaking.  This  wiU  bring  the  worms 
to  the  sorfMc,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and  cleared  away.  The  lime  water 
la  bert  applied  after  rain,  aa  the  worma  are  then  nearer  the  surfaee,  the  lawn 
bein|r  well  rolled  the  day  previous  to  the  appUcation  of  the  lime  water.  For 
keepmg  a  lawn  in  order  where  wormcasts  abound,  we  find  a  li^t  wooden 
roller  proferable  to  an  iron  one.  The  wormeast  adheres  to  the  wood,  from 
iriiieh  it  can  be  dearad  by  an  iron  hoop.  Sweeping  a  lawn  in  wet  weather  so 
dirties  the  graaa  as  to  take  away  all  its  freshness. 

Plabts  iHFBaTBD  wiTB  Iksbcts  (Marie  IxwiM).— The  leavea  aent  to  us 
ace  inf eated  both  with  thrips  and  mealy  bug.  We  should  dean  by  eponging  the 
leaves  with  a  aoluti<m  of  aof  t  soap,  8.  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  adding  to 
every  gallon  three  gills  of  tobacco  Juice,  and  afterwards  syringiDg  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  140°,  the  plants  being  placed  on  their  sides  and  turned 
Ofar  so  aa  to  thoroughly  wet  them  in  every  part.  The  planta  must  not  be 
dipped  in  water  at  the  temperataro  named,  but  have  it  syringed  on.  Thia 
wfl]  deatroy  the  bug,  but  the  hot  water  moat  be  kept  from  the  roots. 

ai.Azmci  A  OoBSBBTATOBT  WITH  Flutbd  QLAsa  (IdtftM).— We  havc  no 
doabt  that  Anted  glasa  if  weU  annealed  wiU  anewar  well  for  glasing  con- 


aarvatorlaa,  and  to  a  great  extant  do  away  with  the  naeeaaity  lor  ahadiBg;  hot 
this  and  plate  glass  are  often  so  badly  annealed  aa  to  hrsak  and  cause  endless 
trouble  in  rroUoing,  giving  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  We  had  some 
rough  plate  flve-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  it  was  brittle  and  encked  by 
frost  moro  than  ordinaiy  16-oa.  The  beat  glaaa  we  have  need  for  oonaervatoty 
and  plant-house  roofs  is  one-qnarter-inch  plate,  ground  on  one  side,  placing 
the  polished  faee  oatslde  and  the  ground  sorfaoe  iuside.  It  enables  oa  to 
dlapuiae  with  shading.  We  have  not  had  a  single  leaf  scordhed  beneath  it; 
bat,  then,  some  conservatories  are  so  badly  ventilated  as  to  be  little  better 
than  ovens  under  a  hot  sun,  and  many  aak  why  the  leaves  of  their  planta  are 
browned  and  spotted.  * 

Nambs  ob  FBcira  (8louQh).—Th9  Apple  ia  BororitakL  We  do  not  know 
iriutt  Peer  you  refer  to  that  tomtita  ara  eo  fond  of.  Galoareooa  matter  ia  a 
good  appUcation  to  frait  treea,  and  maf  be  applied  at  any  time  in  autumn 
and  aprlog.  (Q.  Q.).— The  Pear  waa  aomplataly  araaahad,  aa  weU  it  mi^t  be 
aent  in  a  p^ar  by  poat. 

NA1CB8  OB  PLABTa  (T.  Winkelmam)^^Th»  anawara  ara  not  identical,  nor 
wan  the  spsalmans.  The  flower  from  Irsland  was  single.  (Jff.  M.  IF.).— 
1,  Banium  flaxaoaom(7);  2,  Petroealinnm  8agetom(?).  Both  speeimeos  ao 
imperfect  that  we  cannot  name  with  certainty.  (Julia  Maria).— Osm  of  your 
speeimeos  is  Anemone  japonica,  the  other  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  from 
the  apecimen.  (A  Ladf  j.— The  variegated  aprig  ia  Bymphoricarpus  racemoana ; 
that  m  flower  ia  Bpinea  ealloea,  Thb, ;  the  other  we  cannot  name.  {J.  Par- 
imU).— Verbena  vanoea.  (0.  Jttd^e).— Bivhia  Invia.  (^l0Mrt).-<JoVB  Tean 
(Ooix  lachryma).  (Mary  Neve),— A  speciea  of  Paneratium.  {JwveniU).— 
Oerodendron  splendens,or  an  allied  species.  (Fm^oe).— 1,  The  Sqiirting 
Cucumber  (Momordica  Elaterium);  2,  A  Begonia  (variety).  {Mre.  Parry 
Jones).— A.  Habrothamnua,  probably  H.  faaatnolatns  {J.  D$er).  -Euonymua 
europeeus,  Spindle  Tree. 

FOITLTBT,  BEE,  ASD  FiaEOir   OHBONIOLE. 


A  VISIT  TO  WORCESTER  AND  ITS  SHOW.— No.  1. 

Ih  thie  urtiole  I  will  endMTour  to  deseribe  Bimpl  y  and  traUi 
folly  my  fint  peep  at  the  city  of  Worcester  and  at  its  poultry 
Show,  leading  for  a  fatnre  paper  partionlars  both  of  the  place  and 
its  feathered  exhibition.  I  had  the  advantage  of  never  having 
been  even  in  Worcestershire  before ;  so  that  all  being  entirely 
new  to  me,  mj  mind,  like  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  was  dear  and- 
ready  to  receive  any  impression.  I  had  indeed  handled  many 
a  delicate  piece  of  porcelain,  and  gaaed  upon  it  with  admiration, 
and  been  told  it  was  made  at  Worcester,  and  nsoally  brought 
from  that  city  by  visitors.  Then  I  bore  in  mind  that  it  was  on 
a  September  day  that  Cromwell  conquered  Charles  U.  near  to 
Worcester ;  a  battle  which  the  conqueror  cantingly  or  jestingly 
called— ^the  latter  probably,  for  there  was  quaint  humour  in  uie 
man)— his  **  crowning  mercy."  But  more  I  knew  not,  and  with 
the  cathedral  I  was  even  pictorially  unacquainted. 

Whatever  disadvantages  September  has  for  a  poultry  and 
Pigeon  show,  for  the  latter  are  sure  to  be  in  moult,  yet  it  is  a 
glorioT^  month  to  go  to  a  show.  The  fib  of  Thomson's  "gentle 
spring,  etherial  mudnen"  everyone,  save  an  enthiuiastic  school 
girl,  knows  to  be  a  fib,  while  autumn's  mildness  and  gentleness 
we  all  know  and  experience.  If  I  could  but  choose  I  would  say, 
**  Let  me  have  mv  threescore  years  and  ten,  every  day  of  them 
a  September  day.^' 

'Tis  a  lon^  pull  from  Wilts  to  Worcester,  and  made  longer  by 
delay  of  trains.  The  autumn  manoeuvres  have  been  for  many 
weeks  blamed  for  making  our  Great  Western  trains  each  an 
hour  or  so  behind  time,  but  surely  they  cannot  bear  the  blama 
now.  Of  course  one  meets  in  the  train  the  man  who  cuts  his 
paper  with  his  railway  ticket ;  the  lady  over-anxious  about  her 
lujgiga^e — N.B.,  This  is  a  pale-faced  old  maid.  Then  a  mother 
with  six  children  returning  from  the  seaside,  and  who  (fact  this), 
takes  me  into  her  confidence  at  once  on  the  subject  of  papa's 
absence,  measles,  and  whooping  cough.  I  was  afraid  she  would 
want  to  confess  to  me  on  the  spot,  so  I  told  her  I  had  six  chil- 
dren, which  no  confession-priest  ought  to  have.  But  no  one 
amused  me  half  so  much  as  a  jolly  Gloucestershire  farmer  who 
got  into  my  carriage,  and  his  only  luggage  was  a  huge  root  of 
mangold — such  a  root  for  the  time  ofyear !  I  looked  at  the 
farmer — I  looked  at  the  mangold — they  were  a  capital  couple, 
BO  smoqth-skinned.  so  healthy-looking,  so  handsome.  Gftonous 
specimens  of  mankind  are  England's  yeomen.  The  cream  of 
the  poor  went  in  the  last  generation  to  fight  under  Wellington 
and  Nelson,  the  pick  of  manv  a  gentlenuurs  family  did  the  same, 
and  both  fell ;  but  England's  yeomen  remained  at  home  and 
their  race  is  uniniured,  for  their  best  specimens  lived  and  be- 
came fathers,  so  that  the  finest  men  in  the  land  are  the  yeomen. 
However,  here  I  am  at  Worcester  station,  evidently  in  the  land 
of  red  brick.  I  look  out  for  John  Martin,  formerly  of  Linton 
Park,  now  of  Worcester,  bend  my  way  towards  the  town,  and 
down  a  side  street,  see  flags,  and  hear  a  fife-and-drum  band. 
Hy  instinct  leads  me  right— it  is  the  Com  Exchange.  That 
fife-and-drum  band  arraneed  in  front  are  the  union  bovs,  whoae 
music  brings  a  crowd  and  attracts  attention  to  the  Show.  A 
good  plan  this,  and  one  which  will  cost  a  committee  only  a  trifle  ; 
and  easily  adopted  too,  for  each  town  has  a  union  workhouse, 
and  each  worknoase  as  a  rule  has  its  boy  band.  Many  a  time 
I  have  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  where  a  poultry  show  was  held, 
for  placards  do  not  appeal  to  the  eye  like  flags,  and  a  few  note* 
of  music  are  best  of  all. 
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I  find  the  Com  Exchange,  a  good-sized  skylight-roofed  build- 
ing. The  poultry  pens  airanged  around  and  aoross,  and — also 
a  good  plan— a  refreshment  stall  plain  to  view,  and  not  hidden 
a!Wtky  in  some  adjoining  room.  This  shonld  always  be,  for  a 
modem  refreshment  bar  with  its  neat-dressed  and  pretty  damsels 
is  always  a  pleasinsr  sight.  And  now  for  a  first  peep  at  the 
poultry,  next  week  for  criticism.  Poultry  about  250  pens,  and 
of  Pigeons  about  70— not  a  large  show,  but  a  show  of,  what  at  a 
glance  I  perceive,,  choice  birds.  The  arrangements  seem  good : 
a  solid  zinc  back  to  each  poultry  pen,  which  not  only  prevents 
the  tails  being  injured,  but  in  addition  shows  off  the  birds  to 
advantage. 

The  Dorking  are  a  fairly  good  lot;  the  Spanish  very  good, 
and  the  Cochins  extremely  good  and  numerous.  The  Dark 
Brahmas  contained  some  grand  birds.  The  Light  Brahmas 
yrere  strong  and  remarkable  as  a  class ;  while  the  Game  must, 
alas !  be  marked  down  as  few  and  not  good.  Hamburgh  breeders 
missed  a  chance  in  not  sending  their  birds,  for  in  the  Silver- 
pencilled  there  were  but  two  entries,  in  the  Gold-spangled  but 
one.  Few  but  very  nice,  must  be  the  verdiot  as  to  the  pretty- 
plnmatfed  Hamburghs;  while  there  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  Folands  than  of  any  class  of  Hamburghs.  The  French 
fowls  showed  well.  Anv  other  variety  few  and  good.  Game 
Bantams  very  strong,  and  good  too ;  but  Mr.  ^ntwUle  left  every- 
body else  to  whutU  for  the  prises,  he  carryina  o£F  all.  Among 
the  Black  Bantams  there  were  many  very  good  birds,  but,  alas  1 
few  Sebrights  and  none  Silver.  Among  the  Aylesbury  Ducks 
were  Mr.  Fowler's,  which  is  saying  enough  in  their  praise.  The 
Bouens  were  nearlyall  noticed ;  and  among  the  Blacks  were  the 
peerless  ones  from  Wiltshire,  those  of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  of  Devizes. 
The  Selling  class  was  large,  and  the  first  prize  was  for  the  best 
oock  and  hen,  but  it  was  siven  to  a  Duck  and  drake.  Bather 
funny  this,  though  no  doubt  the  Duck  and  drake  were  the  best 
birds.    Of  the  Pigeons  I  will  speak  next  week. 

Up  comes  friend  Martin,  and  soon  I  am  in  the  thick  of  a 
number  of  kindly  committee-men,  while  the  friendly  Vice-Cbair- 
man  makes  himself  known  to  me,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  shows 
me  every  attention.  But  I  want  my  dinner,  and  aia  recom- 
mended to  the  Crown  Hotel  close  by,  a  recommendation  tho- 
roughly deserved— a  wide- extending,  pleasant  old  hostelry. 
Here  I  leave  off  my  account  for  a  whue,  merely  adding  that  the 
prize  list,  which,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  the  managers  of  the 
Show,  was  out  in  good  time  on  the  first  day,  was  given  last 
week.— WiLTSHiBx  Bxctob. 


BUCKWHEAT  FOR  FOWLS. 
HAvmo  seen  several  inquiries  and  answers  lately  about  this 
grain,  I  think  it  may  be  well  again  to  state  my  experience  of  it 
directly  in  y6ur  columns.  I  am  quite  puzzled  to  tell  why  it  is 
so  constantly  affirmed  that  it  is  not  good  food,  and  that  the 
birds  do  not  like  it,  for  my  experience  is  the  curect  contrary ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  I  have  during  the  last  few  years  recom- 
mended it  to  many  scores  of  persons,  and  in  no  one  case  have  I 
found  their  experience  different  from  mv  own.  I  always  find 
that  fowls  prefer  it  to  any  grain  they  can  have,  and  if  a  mixture 
be  thrown  down  containing  all  grain,  the  buckwheat  will  always 
be  picked  up  first,  maize  next,  and  then  other  com.  Fowls 
that  have  never  had  it  will  sometimes  stare  at  it  the  first  time, 
but  they  quickly  begin  to  pick  it  up.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  at 
all  stimulating  or  forcing  diet,  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  the 
common  poultry  food  in  France,  and  even  here  for  Pheasants, 
should  be  enough  to  dispel  such  an  idea.  It  requires,  however, 
to  be  given  with  common  sense,  not  owing  to  its  qualities,  but 
simply  on  account  of  its  colour.  If  it  is  thrown  upon  grass  the 
fowls  cannot  thrive,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Duckwheat  is 
80  nearly  the  colour  of  the  ground  that  it  can  hardly  be  found 
by  the  birds,  and  they  are  really  starved.  It  has  sometimes 
struck  me  that  perhaps  this  may  be  the  reason  of  our  poultry 
editor's  ill  success  with  it.    But  if  it  be  thrown  on  a  bare 

glace  where  it  can  be  seen,   there  is  no  difficulty,  and  I 
ave  constantly  given  it  to  fowls  which  have  never  seen  it 
before. 

Buckwheat  is  also  capital  food  for  chickens.  They  wiU  eat  it 
at  three  weeks  old,  when  other  grain  must  be  cracked  for  them, 
and  they,  too,  will  eat  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  grain  except 
whole  gritB,  Some  vears  ago  I  fed  on  buckwheat  meal  ground 
tip  with  husk  and  all  for  one  season,  and  the  chickens  did  well, 
and  grew  very  large.  I  should  have  repeated  the  experiment 
but  for  the  difficult  of  getting  the  buckwheat  ground.  Of  late, 
indeed,  the  grain  itself  nas  been  very  scarce  and  dear,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  late  war ;  hence  it  is  not  at  present  so  relatively 
oheftp  a  food  as  formerly,  but  even  now  I  think  it  as  cheap  as 
barley,  being  a  heavier  grain.— L.  Wbioht. 


Cbtstal  Palacb  Poultbt,  PioBoir,  aitd  Babbit  Sbow. — Great 
improvement  appears  here.  The  Judges'  names  are  published, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  single-bird  system  is  adopted.  There 


are  fourth  and  even  fifth  prizes  in  some  of  the  classes.  All  the 
prizes  are  liberal,  and  in  addition  there  are  sixty- two  silvdr  cups. 
The  entries  close  on  the  20th  instant. 


U 


BANTAM  COCK  BROODY. 

In  reference  to  the  Bantam  cook  I  mentioned  in  my  note  to 
fon  (page  226).  I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  query,  "  Is  he  the 
Jather  of  the  brood?"  Undoubtedly  so.  I  had  the  Uttie  hen 
four  years  ago,  and  the  cock  I  bought  two  years  ago— a  cockerel, 
and  I  have  had  no  other  Bantam  cock.  I  have  a  large  Cochin 
cock,  but  the  Bantams  are  the  Black-breasted  Game,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  brood  nor  yet  about  the  cock,  for  he  is 
veiy  attentive  to  his  hen.  I  set  her  upon  seven  egg»— she 
hatched  six. 

I  would  add  that  he  continued  to  sit  until  I  prevented  him  by 
taking  the  nest  away.  I  almost  regret  I  did  not  give  him  some 
eggs.  Since  I  prevented  him  from  sitting  he  gets  every  night 
the  hen  and  chickens  into  a  nest  box,  and  they  all  huddle-up  as 
close  as  possible.  The  hen  had  quite  left  the  ohiokens  before, 
and  had  laid  again.  I  have  been  to  look  this  evening,  and  thev 
are  all  in  the  nest  closely  huddled-up.  He  always  roosted  high 
before.— G.  0.  

COMMITTEES  AND  JUDGES  OF  POULTRY 
SHOWS. 

I  AM  residing  some  distance  from  the  turmoil  of  the  "  busy 
city,''  and  not  in  a  poultry-show  district,  nevertheless  I  take  an 
interest  in  the  question,  and  am  not  without  the  laurels  of 
former  days,  now  somewhat  faded.  I  will  try  to  take  a  common- 
sense  view  of  it,  and  should  your  space  aUow,  will  visit  your 
columns  from  time  to  time. 

Two  subjects  seem  to  be  on  the  boards  at  present— one,  the 
publication  of  judges'  names  before  the  entries  close ;  and  the 
other,  tiie  continual  scolding  of  committee-men.  This  latter 
backed  by  threatening  letters. 

As  a  rule,  the  oommittee-men  of  a  poultry  show  work  very 
hard,  and  when  all  is  wound-up,  they  have  to  be  losers  of  money. 
Most  of  them  are  real  amateurs  working  for  the  love  of  the  pur- 
suit, and  content  to  do  so,  with  only  one  certainty  in  view— viz., 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  gainers.  I  believe, 
with  the  exceptit>n  of  one  or  two  shows  which  are  speculations, 
this  is  true  of  nearly  every  show  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
committee-men  will  bear  me  out.  Two  scoldings  appear  last 
week ;  one  blamee  because  the  men  who  have  to  handle  the  birds 
are  not  adepts  at  it.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  could  do  so, 
and  that  man  is  very  seldom  of  those  who  will  take  employment 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Next,  if  the  judges'  names  are  not  published,  the  public  is 
advised  not  to  send  their  birds  to  the  show.  If  I  were  a  com- 
mittee-man,  this  threat  would  not  disturb  my  slumbers.  Who 
would  be  the  sufferer  if  the  show  did  not  take  place  ?  Certainly 
not  the  committee-men  or  honorary  secretary.  They  would 
save  time  and  money.  The  sufferer  would  be  the  exhibitor. 
His  birds  are  useless,  and  still  worse,  valueless  unless  the^can 
be  shown ;  and  instead  of  throwing  difficult  in  the  way  of  the 
hard-worked  and  unpaid  official,  he  should  m  most  oases  thank 
him  for  the  trouble  he  takes,  and  make  his  Ubour  as  light  as 
possible.  _   ^ 

I  believe  shows  are  profitable  only  to  the  exhibitor,  and  that 
he  cannot  do  without  them.~X.  W.  Z. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS  AND  JUDGES'  NAMES. 

BuMouB  has  erroneously  stated  that  E.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  has  de- 
clined to  judge  at  any  more  shows  for  the  present.  I  am  enabled 
to  contradict  at  once  this  statement^  for  he  has  promised  to 
officiate  at  the  Ipswich  Show,  October  14th. 

In  reference  to  publishing  the  names  of  judges,  there  is  con- 
siderable diffictdty  in  so  doing.  What  committee  would  like  to 
publish  an  array  of  names  as  judses,  and  at  the  laet  moment, 
perchance,  not  have  sufficient  entries  for  one  ?  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  judges  knowing  Mr.  A's  or  Mr.  B's  birds ;  no 
doubt  such  is  the  case  sometimes.  Then,  whv  not  place  every 
exhibitor's  name  upon  his  exhibits  prior  to  the  judges  making 
their  awards  ?  for,  if  we  have  confidence  in  our  judges,  what 
signifies  their  knowing  to  whom  the  speoimens  belong  ?~W.  B. 
Javnuxs,  Ipmeieh. 

KiLKABHOflx  Show.— This  has  the  merit  of  offering  good  prizes 
for  poultry.  Pigeons,  and  Canaries,  but  Babbits  had  better  have 
been  omitted  rather  than  have  only  two  classes—"  Any  fancy 
variety  "  and  **  Common."  No  judge  can  do  justice  to  exhibits 
in  such  a  classification.  We  think  that  there  is  equity  in  re- 
quiring an  extra  shilling  from  exhibitors  who  wish  to  contend 
for  the  special  prizes,  but  we  agree  with  a  correspondent  in  sur- 
prise that  of  those  twenty-geven  special  prizes  twenty-five  are 
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"  mantelpiece  timepieces."    We  oamiot  publish  letters  we  have 
on  this.    The  Judges'  names  are  published. 


LONG  SUTTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  past  week  of  fine  weather  has  proved  an  advantage  to  the 
Long  Sutton  Agricultural  Society,  that  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  seen  their  shows  under  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes through  unfavourable  weather.  Last  year  from  this 
cause  there  was  a  deficit  of  nearly  ^200.  The  entries  at  the 
Show  held  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September  were  the  best 
ever  received  bv  the  Society,  and  the  specimens  were  placed 
under  an  excellent  wooden  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  Turner's  pens  placed  in  single  tiers  showed  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 

InDorkirigs  a  Grey  cook  was  first,  and  of  the  three  birds  that 
put  m  appearance  he  was  certainly  a  grand  bird,  though  only 
beating  the  Silver-Girej  cockerel  in  the  next  class  by  size,  the 
latter  being  as  perfect  m  all  other  respects.  The  first-prize  hen 
in  the  Dark  Gfrey  class  was,  without  doubt,  perfection  in  all 
pomts ;  the  second  being  large,  but  not  in  the  same  bloom.  A 
veteran  Silver-Grey  hen  was  first,  and  a  good  White  second  in 
the  next  class;  but  neither  bird  was  in  high  condition.  In 
Cochin  cockerels  the  cup  was  awarded  to  a  capital  BufiF,  the 
second  going  to  a  ^ood  Lemon;  and  in  the  next  class  a  White 
was  first,  and  Partridge  second  and  third.  In  Cochin  hens  also 
the  cup  went  to  the  Buff,  this  pullet  being  well  made  up  and  an 
excellent  colour ;  and  in  hens  of  any  other  colour  a  good  Par- 
tridge stood  first,  and  White  second.  Brahnuu.—Jjiaht  cocks 
were  a  sood  class,  the  winners  being  both  large  and  well  marked, 
although  the  first-prize  cockerel  was  somewhat  creamy;  but 
these  were  thoroughly  beaten  by  the  Dark  cockerel  in  the  next 
class,  which  is  more  like  a  cock  than  anything  else  both  in  size 
and  feathering,  the  second  bird  in  the  same  class  being  beaten 
only  in  shape  of  back  and  tail.  Light  Brahma  pulleto  were  a 
most  extraordinary  class,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  quality- 
such  a  show,  in  fact,  seldom  or  never  having  been  seen  at  this 
time  of  year;  and  the  cup  for  hens  was  carried  off  by  this 
colour,  although  there  were  also  some  grand  pullets  in  the  Dark 
class.  In  the  Hamburgh  classes  the  entries  were  but  poor, 
which  we  believe  has  been  the  case  at  most  of  the  shows  this 
season.  There  was  only  one  Gold-spangled  cock,  as  also  SUver- 
pencilled  cock,  yet  the  latter  was  so  good  as  to  win  the  cup  for 
the  Pencilled  section ;  the  Gold-pencHs  proving  but  poor,  and  a 
Silver-pencil  pullet  also  securing  the  other  cup.  Spanish  cocks 
had  but  three  entries,  and  the  best  of  these  cud  not  put  in  ap- 
pewrance  tiU  the  foUowing  day,  and  the  rest  were  but  moderate 
birds,  though  the  hens  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  cocks 
in  that  respect.  Polish  were  an  extraordinary  lot,  but  not  in  the 
best  feather ;  the  size  and  closeness  of  crests  were  uncommonly 
good.  In  French  fowls  both  ifirsts  were  awarded  to  Crdve-Coeurs, 
as  also  the  extra  prize ;  in  cocks  the  second  and  third  going  to 
La  Fleche  and  Houdan,  and  in  hens  Creve-Cceur  and  Hou£ui. 
There  were  but  fourteen  entries  in  the  two  Game  classes,  and 
the  cup  awarded  to  a  nice  Duckwing  cockerel  in  full  feather, 
closely  pressed,  however,  by  a  grand  old  Brown  Bed  hen  in  the 
next  class.  In  the  Any  other  variety  class  the  cup  and  first 
pnzes  were  carried  off  by  Black  Hamburghs,  the  former  going 
to  a  grand  pullet ;  the  second  in  cocks  going  to  Malay,  and  in 
hens  to  Silky.  Although  the  entries  in  Bantams  were  very 
good  uid  there  were  some  excellent  birds,  yet  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  a«  classes  they  were  nearly  so  good  as  in  some  previous 
years ;  the  Blacks  being  particularly  poor,  though  there  was 
considerable  progress  in  the  Brown  Bed  Game.  The  cup  for 
gj^o  ^M ''^on  by  Black  Beds,  and  in  the  next  section  by  pure 
White  Sebrights,  although  in  the  opinion  of  some  the' second- 
prize  Golden  were  quite  equal  in  quality. 

There  were  some  handsome  Pheasants  shown,  the  first  being 
Swinhoe,  second  Gold,  and  third  Silver.  Ornamental  birds 
were  not  eaual  to  last  year.  The  Bouen  Dticks  were  very  good, 
and  ttie  Aylesburys  fair  specimens,  and  there  were  some  rarities 
S.^*^®.^K.®?y,®^"«»  *  grand  pair  of  Yellowbills  being  first, 
Viduata  Whistlers  second,  and  Carolinas  third.  There  were 
some  capital  Turkeys  in  both  classes,  as  also  Oeese,  though 
some  of  the  latter  were  bad  in  colour,  but  very  large.  Capital 
Toulouse  won  both  first  prizes. 

The  sale  classes  are  generally  a  great  feature  in  this  Show,  and 
lUie  present  proved  no  exception,  many  cheap  birds  being  shown. 
The  cup  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  for  local  eadiibitors 
was  won  by  T.  M.  Derry.  Esq. 

The  Piffeon  chisses  were  well  supported,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  see  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  to  get  a  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  the  birds,  the  classes  in  which  we  were 
particularly  struck  beinff  the  Carriers,  Trumpeters,  Fantails, 
a^d  Almond  Tumblers,  though  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  Barbs,  the  winning  birds  in  all  classes  being  small  and  good 
in  all  points.  In  the  Selling  class  Barbs  were  first  and  Yellow 
Dragoons  second. 

Babbits  were  a  fine  lot,  the  Lop-ears  measuring  in  an  un- 
precedented manner,  the  first  in  bucks  being  a  well-shown  Sooty- 


fawn,  23  by  5  inches,  with  a  ^ond  head  and  fine  quality  of  ear; 
tho  Sfeoond  beiDg  ojjio  of  tbat  eo lour,  not  as  high  in  condition 
and  fufj  bat  other wiEe  good^  and  23  by  4|,  the  remainder  being 
also  good  in  meaBurement.  The  does,  faowever,  completely  took 
the  shine  tmt  of  the  bucks,  the  former  being  large  and  anperiaT 
in  colour  and  marking,  many  grand  Eabbitfl  having  to  be  con- 
tent with  hffrh  comuieudatious.  The  first  wag  a  BladE-and- 
white,  23  by  4|,  atjd  the  second  of  that  colour  22  by  4i^  the  latter 
losing  somewhat  in  marking  alao  &a  compared  with  the  former- 
Tlie  c^tjp  for  liabbitfl  was  awaJ^ded  in  tliis  cIksb.  In  bucks  of 
any  other  variety  a  larpe  well-ahown  Angora  was  lirsfc,  and  & 
6 rcj -and -white  Dutch  second;  and  in  does,  Himalayan  was 
Jirat  and  Angora  second.  With  the  exception  of  the  firat-priza 
huvM  there  was  nothing  of  strikltip:  merit  iii  Silver-GreyB.  In 
the  Selling  cIoe^  Lop-eara  won  both  prizes. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  illness  of  both  Mr.  Hewitt 
and  Mr.  Masaey,  the  Poult rif  were  judged  by  Messrs.  Huttoti 
and  Hod  ley,  the  RahhiU  by  Mr,  Hutton.  Mr.  Es^quilant  judged 
the  Pigeons. 

HoRKiJ^Ofl.  — Cftfcu«J.— £?flfJt--E3ttrj,  Bet.  E.  Bartmni,  Greit  Btikhamp 
■toad,  a,  T.  C.  BorneU.  a»  W.  H.  Eiwb&on.  Af\if  other  varUtj/.  —  Ci^ck.— 
1,  Wrf  Hand  Pftjfe,  Ln-weatoit.  a,T*  WblUnjr,  B,  A.  Dirby,  Bridgnorth.  C&Iiiur^iL 
Hfn—Kxtni,  A.  JJarby.  a.  B.  Lmts^mti,  S(?Q4l]ani  Marlift,  8.  T*  C»  numeB. 
ffC^Hev.  £.  B&Ttrutn;  E.  W*  SoaiLwood,  Fttkcub^Ri.  mUvrr-Orcif  or  Whitt-.— 
lie  ri.-l.  Wren  A  Pftft^,  ^  O.  E.  Cn aaweU.  EitfLy  Wood,  BuRahoU  3.  A.  Darby- 
*ic,WrfiDiPa(rp.    tf,T.  Whitiuir  («>. 

C'oLHtS'8.— BMir.-.Coefc,-Eitrii.  Ijidy  GwydjT,  Rtofce  Fart,  Ipawlcb*  %  C 
ScdHWiok,  Kei([bl«y.  I,  H.  Hflirwr^od.  c,  W.  G.Pnrrtou.  Drlfflvld  j  W.  UUchclL 
Any  iUhft  Vfirift\f—Ci>ck--},  iL  H.  S.  Woortffat*,  PtfinbarT.  Tunbridgo  W^lll, 
a,  H.  Bt-ldoli,  Goitatwlt*  BioKltY.  8,  C.  H^djrwiek.  he,  W.  G.  Pnrdon.  Buff^— 
2/f  n.—Eitra*  Lady  Owydyr,  a.  C,  S^^drtn^rck.  B,  J-  BIoDd worth.  Ch<-Ueab»nu 
tu:,  C.  BlD{»(|worth ;  H.  Ltn(rn'm>dH  r,  A.  DArby ;  W.  Mit^beU^  Attv  ^tl^r 
rariety-  Hefu—l^  T>  M,  Ilerry,  litdner.  i  E*  S.  S.  Wood^Ale,  3,  C.  SeUfwiflk- 
Jk.  K.  Btldoii.  B  ,        ,«, 

Bbauma*.— IiffA/.— Coe*;— 1,  Lidy  Gwjdjr*  *♦  H*  Liuifwood*  a,  J.  BTood* 
wortti.  ?«■,  J.  Luufr^  R»  Drjiycott,  HuiuborAtotic",  LeJE-ebter.  lJark.—Caek^ 
-Kxira.  H.  LIdjtwwjA  S^  J*  H.  Picklea^  BirlidjJ^p  Sombitort.  S.  W.  R. 
rmi-oer*  Li(ffii  —Htn.^1  and  Kxtra^  Lady  Gwydyr.  %  H.  LJjLf^ood.  8*  F* 
IJaintB,  iu:,  M.  Lf^no.  niuiet«bl«  (i);  W.  Fnrd  ;  K.  FaltoD,  LoadDn  :  Il.B«ldaa; 
H*  Urjiycoii,  iHirk—Htn.^l,  H.  Linawcand,  2.  H.  MamotL  B,  T*  F.  AniHoll- 
kr,  W.  El.  GunioT :  T*  V.  AnsdcilL    c,  E,  Pritchttd. 

iiAitiM:i\.aut.'-OoUl-wp(ififfhd.~-Caek.—U  Jh  RoUlnson,  LibdTof,  OUtf,  Gold' 
ptJiciUed.^Coek^l^A.SilYKiT.  4,  II,  BeildDU.  B.C.  Ulnodw.trUi.  fii ir?rr-*prt»MrtedL 
—Cock.-U  H.  Bcldf^Ei.  1.  (J-  pKTGODa.  AtlvfT-jtcncillfd  —Cock.  —  FxtTH,  H, 
Btl'ion.  ^old-sjmnifled  — Hen.— 1,  W.  A,  Hjd&,  %.  H.  Beldon.  a,  J.  HoUlluaii* 
J  r.  aiaTi  Wolv6fliami>tan;  T.  BlakelnaD.  Qold-penriUed.— Hfn*—i,  H* 
1  n  a.  W.  K.  TickQ4>r,  Ipawkli.  B,  W*  Speakinaii.  Kaniwlch^  SriMr- 
H.  ird.—  Hfn—l,  U.  B^lAvn.  2,  J.  RaUlnaan.  SUrfTpfneitkd,—Sfik.^ 
hxitit,  H.  BcHfln. 

spANiMTi.— CofA:,— L  U,  BeMon,  S,  W,  Hodeton,  Hen.— I  and  S.  ICri,  TfinUn. 
S,  H.B#1doii. 

Pdlaklb.  —  Cock.  —  1  aad  %  H.  Beldi:)]^,  S.  A-  Dartr-  ff'i-  —  Eatra,  H. 
Bold  nil.    %  A,  Darby,    3^  C.  Blond  wortii.    c.  J.  NaJjon  ;  cI,  Bloi>d  worth. 

b  HRl^riJ  —Cotk—U  B.  B.  WrKMt.  UtCcuBtflr  (Crevo-CiEiiTt.  S,  Key.  ti^J.  Eidjajp 
N**biify  (L*  Fh'thejL  8,  W.  I>riatf,  FaytM-abani  (Uoadanl.  hi.  G,  W.  Mibb<sii, 
Godley.  Maotht.«ief.  H-'n^EKtra,  R.  B.  Wtiod  (tnvo-CiSiafJ.  S  Jind  a,  W, 
LrlDK  r>_r<jv(s€cifur  and  Kondaaji.    hc^  Mrs*  VaBamoe,    e.  G.  W*  liibbert. 

^.i*M£,-Coc!f.- Extra,  F,.  Hell,  Borton-oo^Tnnt.  B,  H,  E.  Martin,  MeulthoipAi 
Ffl^bcCLbaiD.  a,  S,  Uaithew,  Stowmartat.  ke.  A,  Cantr.  e.^B.  E.  ll«itln, 
lUn.-l,  H.  m.  Martin,    a,  8-  Matlbcw.    B,  A.  Canty.    h€,  J,  Ntlaoia ;  A.  Gaatf  i 

E- W.  &JQlllWOO«. 

Asr  nTHK*t  V*BTETY.— (Tfjcfe-l.  H.  Bclddn.  S. Rev.  A. G.  Brooke, SbnwibarT, 
B.  E.  \Vh  &<iiiLbwmjd,  /f cm— Extra,  U,  Bcldon.  2,  R.  S.  M.  Wyiidpfal*-,  I, 
K«^T  A,  G  BriKilse,  tir,  W.  t;aiiob :  lUw  N  J.  Umby.  Newbury :  E.  W,  Soutb wood, 

BjiJfT*w«,-0<Ti?ir  —Btiiekftrffuted  H^il.-^  J.  Nfrlioii.  8,  J.  BoUinion.  i,  A, 
Aehlev. ,  Ettr*,  W.  F.  En(wisle,  WpHttiold,  BradfoTd-  hf,  T.  Bftrktr.  Broicn- 
brtiiAted  Refill,  J,  Xelaon.  S  and  3.  \\.  F.  Em  with  ,  i,  T-  B&eVnT,  Burcilej. 
A»v  otftrr  colotir^-i  and  a.  W.  F.  Entwisle.    fl^  J.  Mavti,    4,  T.  Barker. 

BASTiaiB-^fftfi *,%-!,  wri.  Mayo.  n/li.  H.  Aihton,  Mottram.  fl,  II.  BeldOD. 
Any  nth rr  rorif ilji^  — Eitra^  H.  Yardlrv,  %\L.  Lemo.  &. H.  B.  ^jlmith,  BronelJlOD. 
/If.  M.  Leno  ;  M.  BfliaoD. 

PffK*(«iNT!f.— 2  and  Eitra,  51.  Leno.    S  and  he,  Uiii  E.  F.  Clark  is. 

OawiMEHTAL  fliaoa.— I.  O*  Bir^es.   1  O.  E.  Creaawpll.    8,  C.  K.  Jihb. 

lircn-A.  —  iif^ufn.  -  Extra,  IV.  h.  Rubnon.  S,  8.  H.  S'^tt,  R^thdalt.  S,  J, 
NelaoTi.  /iff,  T.  M.  Derry  :  H.  H,  Rlott,  Ayifttmrv^^},  T.  Sear.  %  T.  P.  Carrirr, 
Lanifthorpp,  Borough briilpe.  3,  W.  H.  RubiiDiu  Anuother  vtirietif.—l  andi^M. 
Leno.    8  and  he^  H.  B.  Smith. 

Team  VI-  Coek.  ^  K^stra.  T.  M.  Dkrry,  %  Rut.  N.  J.  Bid  ley.  8,  M.  K™, 
Market  tijcrtni]  Oatbam.  hr,  Mrn,  P,  karria.  MtJi.-l,  M.  kew.  I,  W.  B. 
Etebea.    S,  T,  M  terry .    Jrjr.  Mr  a.  P.  Qarrl^ 

QKFRE,-GaHd«--l  H.  RrJdui].  a,  T.  M.  Derry.  3.  9.  H.  StolL  hc.O.  A. 
Vonnjr*    Goots.^l.  H.  Bi  Ed^  n,    ■/,  f.  M.  Djjrrv.    s.  .s»  H*  &tijtt. 

SELLtsa  CLJSfl -j\V.  l.-l.  T  M.  Derry  K-anibrJdjfe  Turkey).  %  E.  Ctilw- 
furd,    8*  MisvB  M.  E.  Campab   (A^Nibary  Drake),    hr.  T.  M/DeTrj  (Gander) 


PIGEONS, 

.  *^;.^*iP*'  -5^^efc,-roci\-l,e.Yard]ey<  HLrminifbani.  S.B.  PiiBob,LoDdoii, 
h^.  W,MQEb^j:  It  Fallon;  R.  H,  BJa^jkeuck.  f,  F.  W.  Mclcalfe,  Uambnd**. 
Unt .— 1  and  %  B .  Fu  Uon . 

CinaiKfts  -Any  Mh^t  coiottr.-Cofk.—}  and  a,  R.  Fulton  (Duo),  he.  A. 
Morrar  iDunK  HeH^^Enlra  and  i.  R  Fallon  (Dlui).  he,  W.  Mutter  t^^ ; 
W .  B  a  hn  e  r  ( Dun ) ;  IL  P.  Spf;i]  cer,  H  Pr^f urd. 

C  AltKiSitR.^VoMKfl.-l,  W.  Mauaey   4Black».    a,  W.  Dulmcr  (Dun),     kc,  W, 
Maiti^y  {i] :  B.  B.  Maaicy ;  r.  Fdton  [Black) ;  A,  Rllly^ald. 
,.*^*?'-'^^'J'^~*^''^*'-^«  ^-  l''Jl'^  DurLnin,     a.  A.  Storrar*    kc,  B.  Fulton;  H. 
Pratt.    Jfrfl,— 1  and  S.  R.  Fiilu  n. 

TnrnpiiTgftis.^l  and  c,  B.  Fulttin.    a,  T.  Role* 

1  ANTAii.6.^  Extra.  T.hul*  J>,  J  Walker.  ^^.  J.  F.  Lovtrtidf e  !  R.  FaBon; 
O .  E .  Crease  eU,  bar!  y  Wtn^,  Ba^slin  t ;  J.  Walker. 

Tr_W[iLBflB.-yiJrtiaHil.— 1  and  a* .  r.  Fuiton.  S,  H.  Yardlcy.  Any  oikfr  cciUur, 
—J.  J  tnrd.  LoudrtD*  2,  W.  Wundh-Tuse  (Buard^  or  BaldBj^  he,  Mri.  A.  Womt- 
hoaiifl  jBaMs  or  R^arda^  H.  Yirdlty. 

0  w L H.- Ejrtra,  J.  0 ardr er.  Prehtu n.    S,  H*  Vardlny, 

BiBDB.-t^y^k-l.  J,  Firth.  DfcwabDry.  a,  H.  Yultnn.  kf,  .T,  Firth  :  W. 
MaEiey.  c,  Vk  B.  Tntnlirnnoo,  St^warlt*  ii'fn.— 1,  B.  Faltui*.  «,  J.  Firth. 
1  oMnff.-l  and  J.  J.  FirUi.  hc.  T.  H.  Down,  Boitou  :  W.  MMeeer ;  S.  WarreD  ;  C. 
G.  Cafe,  SpaMUiif. 

AMTWUMpa.^l,  H.  B.  Wnt?]it.    S,  .T.  Ltil#r,  Kpi|i1iTe>-. 

Jin.'  1^9  —  Eslrn.  R,  Fnltuu.    5£^  B.  U«niwoB, 

Tf!IDITp,-T,  G   H.  fireiiory,    1,  (>.  E.  Cri^Biiwoll.    Iff,  R  FnUon, 

^M"*^' AH.-l,  F,  J.*r4?.  NautwkJ],  ChfsEilr?.    2,  A.  W.  Wren,  Lawettoft.    he 

E.  DoDgtir,  jaa. ;  J,  Walker.   e«  Q.  k.  tiregoir. 
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Akt  othvb  yARnTT— 1, T.  H.  D0W8  (Eed  Mt^pies).  9, H.  Yardley.  he,  J, 
S.  Frioe  (Rants) :  R.  FoltOD. 

SsxxTKO  GLAsa.— 1,  H.  B.  MassoT  (Barbs).  9,  W.  A.  Wrea  (Yellow  Dragoons). 
he,  A.  Sonthwell  (SiWer  Mealy  Owls);  W.  NottHge.  Nortbampton  [%),  c,  A. 
ailTer  (Wbite  FantaUs);  0.  O.  Cave  (Barbs);  J.  Walker  (Wbite  Dragoons) ;  B. 
P.  Spencer ;  B.  HeUIwell  (Archangel). 

RABBITS. 

Lop.— Buefc.— 1.  F.  Banks.  London.  %  J.  Cranob,  St.«  John's  Wood,  he,  F.  J. 
Smith;  J.  Home,  York;  G.  Wlnward.  6,  Hiss  B.  Alinsrton.  DO0— Extra,  F. 
Banks.  %  J.  Home,  he,  F.  J.  Smith :  0.  King :  A.  C.  Wiseman ;  J.  H.  Barra- 
elongh;  R.  BoiTham :  F.  Banks ;  J.  C.  ft  H.  El  wis. 

Ant  otkbb  Pcbb  Bbebo.— BtMsfc.— 1,  C.  Arthur,  Helksbam.  3.  J.  Boyle,  Jan., 
Blaokbum.  he,  F.  J.  Smith ;  O.  P.  &  B.  Hackett :  T.  Garner ;  W.  Bowes ;  B.  8. 
Smith ;  G.  Wlnward ;  W.  H.  Tomlinson.  Doe.—u  F.  J.  Smith,  East  Dereham ; 
E.  S.  Smith.  2,  S.  Ball,  Bradford,  he,  T.  Oamer ;  W.  Bower ;  P.  Badham ;  E. 
S.  Smith. 

Hbavibst.— 1,  J.  Bowman,  York.   8,  W.  HoUiday.  Wakefield,    he,  H.  Briggs. 

SxLTBB-aBBT.— 1, 8.  Ball.  9,  W.  B.  Etches,  Whiteehnroh.  he,  £.  Bmmmitt ; 
E.  S.  Smith ;  J.  Boyle,  Jan. 

SsLT.iwa  Ct^sb.— 1,  W.  Beety.  Long  Sntton.  9, 0.  Goodwin,  Long  Sntton. 
he,  G.  King ;  R.  Bnffliam.   0,  E.  Dring. 


POLYGAMY  IN  PIGEONS. 
The  second  srticle  of  "  B.  W."  on  this  snbjecfc  treats  some- 
what over-graTely  my  petty-sessions  anecdote,  introduced  by 
me  as  bein^  humorous,  lor  I  like  humour.  Then,  he  thinks  me 
"  hypercritical "  in  asking  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  words 
"  I  believe."  I  venture  to  think  I  am  not.  Thus,  if  I  say  to  a 
man,  "  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  "  and  he  says,  **  I  believe  so,"  his 
meaning  is,  "  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  is  so.  but  I  am 
not  sure."  Having  been  lately  for  several  days  togetner  sifting 
evidence,  or  watching  it  being  sifted,  and  finding  so  much  ap- 
parently true  breaking  down  on  careful  examination,  I  was  the 
more  on  the  look-out  lor  any  flaw  in  this  matter  of  polygamy  in 
Pigeons.  "  R.  W."  speaks  now  very  carefully,  and  uses  the 
words  "  presumptive  evidence."  I  think  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting if  **  B.  W."  would  exhibit  at  the  next  Crystal  Palace 
Show  hi8  polygamous  Pigeons,  both  the  pairs  and  the  young, 
witii  a  descriptive  card  on  the  pen. — Wiltshire  Bectob.     ' 


HoHE  Attachhent  of  Pigeons. — Of  the  wonderful  power  that 
Pigeons  possess  of  finding  their  way  to  the  cote  where  they  were 
hatched  and  reared,  a  case  occurred  in  Bradford  (Yorks)  recently. 
Mr.  John  Mills,  of  14,  Bichmond  Bead,  who  has  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Belgian  race  Pigeons,  received  a  consignment  of  young 
birds  and  a  pair  of  old  ones  from  Belgium  lately.  After  the 
Pigeons  had  been  in  Mr.  Mills'  loft  a  week  or  two  the  old  male 
bird  escaped,  and  the  female  also  managed  to  follow  her  lord. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  ^air  were  lost,  and  Mr.  Mills  did  not 
expect  to  near  of  them  again.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  in 
Belgium,  whence  the  birds  had  been  brought  to  Bradford,  to 
say  that  both  birds  had  returned  to  their  Belgian  home,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  this,  the  Pigeons  were  returned  to  Mr.  MiUs  at  Bz«d- 
ford,  and  are  now  in  his  possession,  along  with  a  number  of 
young  Pigeons  from  the  same  strain.  As  Bradford  aud  Belgium 
are  separated  by  several  hundred  miles,  and  the  sea  has  to  be 
crossed,  this  long  flight  of  the  birds  over  an  unknown  tract  of 
country  is  very  remarkable. 


CANARIES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Blakston's  remarks  in  your  last  week's  Journal 
respecting  the  character  of  the  birds  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bem- 
Tose  &  Orme  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show,  will  you  kindly 
permit  me  to  vindicate  the  course  taken  by  the  Judges  on  that 
occasion  ? 

I  claimed  that  extraordinary  coloured  Ticked  Bufi  Norwich, 
216,  and  it  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless,  neither  retaining  nor 
perpetuating  the  colour  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  have  it  now 
sound  in  health,  perfect  in  feather,  moulted  a  green-tinted  straw 
colour,  and  in  the  same  cage  one  of  Mr.  Flexney's  and  Adams 
and  Athersuch's;  these  have  retained  their  colour  in  proper 
proportion.  The  price  of  the  bird  was  409.,  and  for  the  purpose 
claimed  it  was  not  worth  as  many  pence.  I  am  informed  I  am 
not  the  only  person  who  purchased  a  specimen  of  this  stamp 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme.  May  I  ask.  Would 
exhibitors  generally  consider  such  birds  eligible  for  competi- 
tion ?— B.  J.  Tboaxe,  126,  White  Ladies'  Boad,  Olifton,  Bristol 


Weight  of  Egos. — ^It  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful  experi- 
ment, that  the  average  weight  for  a  dozen  of  eggs  is  22  i  ozs. 
The  largest  eggs  weigh  24  ozs.  per  dozen,  and  the  smallest  only 
14 i  ozs. — {Canada  Fanner.) 


Mistake  in  Pigeon  Prizes. — ^I  wish  to  draw  committees'  at- 
tention to  a  mistake  in  the  schedules  they  send  out  in  the 
present  day.  They  offer  prizes  for  Almond  Tumblerfi  and 
Tumblers  any  other  variety,  of  which  we  generallv  see  three  and 
sometimes  four  pens  entered  for  competition.  Then,  of  late  the 
committees  have  a  class  for  Balds  or  Beards,  and  we  see  from 


fourteen  to  eighteen  pens  entered,  which  make  a  splendid  show, 
and  answer  much  better  for  the  fxmds. — ^Neablt  a  Bald  and 
Quite  a  Beabd. 


THE  BAR-FRAME  HIVE. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  hive  is  not  so  good 
as  some  others  of  simpler  construction  for  the  accumulation  of 
honey,  and  the  convenience  of  bees.  We  can  teach  bees  nothing, 
and  common  sense  and  experience  go  hand-in-hand  to  convince 
honest  bee-keepers  that  complications  of  all  kinds  in  hives  are 
hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  them.  Bar-frame  hives  are, 
nevertheless,  pretty  extensively  used  bjr  amateur  apiarians. 
They  are  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  research. 
My  aim  now  is  to  ask  if  no  improvement  can  be  made  in  this 
kind  of  hive  ? 

The  most  improved  bar-frame  I  have  ever  seen  is,  I  think, 
capable  of  further  improvement.  Let  the  reader  think  for  a 
moment  only  of  the  difficulty  and  toil  of  reaching  the  bars  inside 
the  hive.  The  top  of  the  hive  has  to  be  unscrewed  by  the  use 
of  a  screwdrivei^our  long  nails  have  to  be  withdrawn — ^the  top 
or  lid  gently  raised  and  put  aside,  then  both  hands  of  the  bee- 
master  are  employed  in  lifting-out  a  bar  of  comb  covered  with 
bees.  In  doing  this,  or  even  in  holding  the  comb,  considerable 
risk  is  run  of  being  stung,  for  the  slightest  shake  of  the  hand  or 
puff  of  breath  may  offend  the  bees  and  cause  them  to  rise  as  a 
cloud,  and  dait  at  our  faces  with  vicious  intentions.  Again, 
when  a  super  is  placed  on  a  hive  of  this  kind,  how  can  the 
bars  be  got  at  ?  The  lid  or  top  is  immoveable  now,  and  the 
hive  must  not  be  touched  or  meddled  with  till  the  super  be 
removed. 

Both  theoretically  and  practically  the  bar-framers  are  markedly 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  These  hives  are  solely  for  the 
convenience  of  the  bee-masters,  and,  therefore,  let  me  now  sug- 
gest tiiat  an  effort  be  made  by  some  practical  bee-keeper  and 
hive-maker  to  produce  a  bar-frame  hive  to  open  at  the  back  and 
not  at  the  top.  If  the  back  part  or  quarter  of  the  hive  were  hung 
on  two  brass  hinges  and  closed  with  two  thumb-screws,  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  reach  and  handle  the  bars.  Of 
course,  this  suggestion  implies  that  the  bars  would  be  con- 
structed to  move  backwards  and  forwards — in  other  words,  to 
be  easily  withdrawn  laterally  or  horizontally.  A  very  moderate 
amount  of  mechanical  contrivance  will  enable  some  hive-makers 
to  accomplish  this,  and  I  think  a  little  perseverance  in  the 
same  direction  may  lead  them  to  an  achievement  that  will  be 
highly  satisfactory. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  invent  a  sheet  of  thin  elastic  material, 
call  it  a  brush,  and  fix  it  between  the  opening  back  door  and  the 
bars,  which  would  sweep  all  the  bees  on  the  bars  back  into  the 
hive,  as  the  bars  are  withdrawn  ?  I  think  it  is  possible  to  do  all 
this,  and  that  this  kind  of  hive  will  not  approach  perfection  till 
some  such  improvement  be  introduced.  A  hive  with  the  im- 
provements herein  suggested  would  do  much  to  popularise  bee- 
keeping amongst  ladies,  and  probably  bring  some  of  them  to  the 
front  as  our  instructors.  The  most  timid  person  could  then 
with  finger  and  thumb  easily  open  the  door,  take  out  and  ex- 
amine the  brood  and  honeycomos,  and  replace  them  without 
risk  or  fear. 

At  another  time  I  may  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bar-frame 
hive ;  in  this  letter  I  am  seeking  to  improve  it,  and  probably 
some  readers  with  more  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  con- 
trivance may  be  able  to  suggest  further  improvements,  and 
carry  all  into  a  hive  that  wiU  command  the  admiration  of  the 
bee-loving  community. — A.  Pbttiorew,  Sale,  Cheshire, 


HONEY  HARVEST  IN  EAST  LOTHIAN. 

The  description  of  the  honey  harvest  given  by  "  B.  &  W.,"  Mr. 
Fox,  and  others,  applies  equally  well  to  that  of  East  Lothian,  or 
the  county  of  Haddmgton.  The  clover  was  a  total  failure  here, 
and  the  weather  so  cold  and  dry  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  that  they  got  no  honey  to  store — ^barely  sufficient  to  keep 
them  breeding,  and  numbers  never  swarmed  at  all.  They  were 
sent  to  the  heather  the  first  week  in  August,  and  the  heather 
at  that  time  was  in  fine  condition,  and  those  having  plenty  of 
bees  in  their  hives  had  every  prospect  of  obtaining  a  lot  of 
heather  honey.  But,  alas !  our  hopes  are  all  blasted :  wet  and 
cold  weather  have  prevented  the  bees  from  getting  out  to  gather 
the  honey,  so  that  out  of  about  three  hundred  skeps  in  this 
locality,  I  do  not  expect  there  are  a  dozen  finished  supers,  and 
those  which  were  deficient  in  bees  have  made  nothing ;  so  that 
many  wiU  die  unless  liberally  fed. 

Out  of  twenty-one  of  my  own  lot  two  are  dead,  and  they 
average  a  gain  of  nearly  8  lbs.  each  at  the  heather,  but  no 
supers  are  put  into  the  body  of  the  hive.  They  seem  to  have 
ceased  breeding  shorUy  after  they  were  sent  to  the  heather,  and 
my  average  is  made-up  by  one  or  two  strong,  very  strong,  skeps. 
One  in  a  ten-bar  Woodbury,  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  it  was 
flUed  with  bees,  I  moved  into  a  box  with  fouiteen  bars.    When 
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that  had  been  filled  it  WM  pat  into  a  box  having  twenty-three 
ban.  The  ^een  kept  on  filling  all  these  bars  with  brood,  and 
the  hiye  neyer  swarmed.  It  weighed  94  lbs.  when  it  was  sent 
to  the  heather,  and  116  lbs.  when  it  returned,  having  gained 
22  lbs.,  but  all  was  pat  into  the  bars  and  none  into  the  sapers. 
Had  it  been  a  f ayoarable  season  it  shoald  ha^e  given  me  80  to 
40  lbs.  of  saper  honey.    Another  has  gained  28  lbs. 

Some  of  my  neigbboon  whose  stocks  did  not  swanu  have 
a  few  saperSi  bat  none  well  finished  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  A 
ten-bar  Woodbory  we  find  large  enough  in  most  seasons  for 
thie  locality,  nnlese  aniting,  whioh  is  extensiTcly  practised  here 
and  with  oniform  success  at  all  sesfions  of  the  year,  except  the 
winter. 

Honey  is  now  eagerly  inqnired  after,  and  a  higher  price  than 
last  jear  is  already  offered  for  it.— Albx.  Sbsabeb,  Tetter 
Oaraen,  JELaddmgton» 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

NoanoBS  Ooldkbabiaii  Socuty  (J*.  Q.  JD.).— We  eaimot  waqflj  with 

BvAimH  Oocx.*s  Facx  Tbclowibh  (C.  3*.).— Dkooloratioii  of  a  Spanieh 
eoelfB  faee  may  aiiae  from  many  eaaaea;  amooff  Uum  are  piokiiig  b/  the 
pnllats,  and  diaoharge  from  the  white  1mm  immediately  roond  the  eye.  The 
only  treatment  for  the  first  is  to  separate  the  bird  from  the  pallets  and  to 
dress  the  spots  with  eitron  ointment.  For  the  second  yon  most  oarefnUy 
sponge  and  wipe  oat  the  disoolonred  spots,  especially  if  there  be  any  creaseo 
in  it,  and  then  dress  it  with  powdered  alam.  R^t^hing  vith  oola  water  Is  also 
a  Tsiiy  good  thing  for  it. 

Btomss  roa  OBumnia  Oats  (L.  J.  B.).— We  beliere  the  stones  are  from 
Brittany.  The  first  qaality  of  stone  is  reqoired,  bat  the  dressing  is  tha  movB 
important  part.  However  good  the  stone  may  be,  if  it  be  drsssed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  nothing  is  accomplished.  We  hare  no  doabt  yoa  can  get  evexy 
information  from  Mr.  Oorooran,  sen.,  Uark  Lane.  It  is  his  business,  and  he 
thoroaghly  nnderstands  it. 

DoBKinos*  Fkbt  Cobved  (H.  F.  H.).— When  the  woond  or  exoresoance  is 
loond,  the  sUn  being  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  drele,  we  hare  no  hope 
of  reeoTsiy.  Ik  is  a  rmw  thing  to  happen  to  a  coekersl,  bat  is  not  unconuaon 
in  an  adnlt  or  old  bird.  It  Is  ganerslly  eaased  by  the  great  weight  of  the  body. 
As  a  role,  it  is  Tsiy  rare  whan  fowls  are  kept  on  grass ;  it  is  Tcry  cammon 
where  they  have  only  gravel  in  their  rans.  As  he  is  yoang  we  shoald  tarn 
him  into  food;  he  will  never  be  a  satisfactoiy  stock  bird.  If  yoa  are  deter- 
mined to  treat  him,  moisten  the  callosities  with  oil  or  warm  water ;  remove 
as  mnch  of  them  as  yoa  can  witboat  caasKog  bleeding ;  upplj  eitron  ointment, 
or,  if  more  oanvaDient,  plain  spermaceti  to  each  foot ;  bind  it  in  a  rsg  so  that 
no  dirt  shall  come  In  contest  with  it,  and  allow  the  bird  to  ran  only  on  grass 
<a  on  something  sqaally  soft  and  yielding.  We  do  not  promise  a  care,  bat  wa 
know  this  will  relieve  it.    We,  however,  repeat  we  shoald  eat  him. 

GaouiiD  Oats  U.  A,  V,  JC).— They  seem  good,  bat  we  oannot  bear  testi- 
mony to  them  antried. 

IMDIAN  Cobb— FKBDnro  BPAXxaB  Cbickbbb  <Am0«iw).— It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  mnch  com  seven  voongchiokans  shoald  eat.  If  it  is  the  only  food 
they  have  they  will  soon  begin  to  f sll  off.  It  Is  deficient  in  ali  the  elsments 
naeessary  lor  the  growth  of  chickens.  If  it  is  not  the  only  fbod,  yon  should 
tail  OS  what  else  they  have.  As  a  rale,  (^aaish  chickens  are  hard  to  rear,  and 
rsaoirs  not  only  constant  feeding  bat  great  variety  of  food.  They  seldom  lay 
kill  they  are  ei^t  weeks  old.  Give  them  ground  oats,  doo^,  chopped  egg, 
bread  uid  cheese,  and  chopped  table  scrapa.  Above  all,  feed  them  the  last 
thing  at  night  and  first  In  the  morning.  No  fowl  makes  a  better  retoxn  for 
sare  and  palntitatific  <ihf»  %  Spanish  fH<<»\^f| 

Bpabish  Fowls  {A.  T.  IT.).— The  l«gs  of  Spanish  shoald  be  bla^  not  bleak. 
It  is  very  benefidai  to  shot-op  these  fowls  m  a  darkened  room  for  ten  days 


Mrs.  Abkwbiort*b  Dobxinos.— Mrs.  Arkwright  informs  as  that  ths  coek- 
;  and  pallet  which  won  the  first  prise  at  Middlelon,  and  whleh  oar  ra 
I  ware  moderate  and  dsfla&snt,  ohkalnad  three  days  aftsrwards  the 


erel  and  pallet  which  won  the  firstprisa  at  Middlelon,  and  whleh  oar  ramrt 
sna  ware  modstata  and  dsfla&snt,  ohkalnad  three  days  aftsrwards  the  nrsk 
yasm  at  Crowe,  and  oar  nport  says  thaelaas  was  as  good  as  any  of  this 


We  do  not  see  that  the  reports  ars  oontradietoiy ;  bat  if  they  wero  it  woold 
only  be  evidence  that  different  reporters  differ  in  judgment.  We  add  for 
ourselves  that  Mrs.  Arkwright's  birds  woold  need  no  defence,  even  if  they  are 
not  always  eqaaliy  good. 

Atlesbuby  Poultbt  Sbdw.— The  highly  commended  birds  in  the  Variety 
class  of  Bantams  were  Capt.  F.  G.  Coleridge's  Japanese  and  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
Gold-laced  Sahrights.    Thoas  sxhibitad  by  Mr.  Vigan  were  not  noticed. 

Poultbt  ahd  Pioboh  Housb.— Mr.  Gamett  ssys,  **  I  have  a  poultiy  and 
Pigeon  house  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  pattsm  you  recommend  in  your 
Journal  of  the  16th  ult.,  except  that  kha  nasta  theoaelves  fbnn  the  partit&ou 
between  the  roosting  and  tiUing  houses.  Bach  nsst  is  16  inches  wide  by 
14  inches  deep,  end  14  inches  hi^  and  the  back  of  the  nest  is  lormad  of  a 
loose  board,  which  will  slide.  When  a  hen  wants  to  sit  the  slide  is  taken 
from  the  back  and  put  in  the  front  of  the  nest,  thereby  removing  tlxe  hen 
into  the  sitting  house  without  toochii«  har,  wliich  is  a  great  advantage,  as  a 
hen  alw^rs  prsfsrs  to  sit  wiaaia  she  has  been  acenstomed  tol^.** 

Wood  PiaaoHS  {W,  M.  G.).— Ton  can  get  them  at  Batty's,  118,  Moont 
Street.    They  will  do  very  well  In  such  a  space  as  you  dasaribe. 

Stock  WsxeHUe  Fuubtbbb  Poumm  (PosMnoy,  Oo.  3>roa«).— Feed-up 
atoneetothafuUwsightof  aOorSSlbs.  Finish  bsfoie  Movsmber,  and,  if 
necessary,  feed  again  in  March  or  April. 

Mouu>T  CovBS  m  A  HiTB  {A.  M.  C.).— Wa  shooU  adriaa  yoa  to  aot  airay 
any  mouldy  comb  which  may  be  f  oond  in  your  hive.  It  can  onJ^  be  prodne- 
tive  of  mischief.  The  vacancy  caused  by  its  removal  will  improve  the  vanti- 
lation  of  the  hive  in  the  winter,  but  we  would  cover  it  up  with  something 
wann,  aa  we  oorselvea  do  in  severe  weather.  Yoa  can  easily  remove  the  comb 
after  a  slight  fumigation  with  rsgs  or  brown  paper.    Do  it  at  once. 

Hrras  to  PBBTBirr  SwABMna  (F.  E.  Stoeker).— Then  are  many  hives 
made  which  profees  to  prevant  swarming,  but  none  of  them  can  be  said  abso- 
lute^ to  prevent  it  in  any  and  evenr  case.  Bees  will  sometimes  be  perverse 
and  nave  their  own  way.  We  have  known  them  swarm  out  of  a  f  air-sised  hive, 
before  it  was  filled  with  comb,  without  any  assignable  reason.    In  general, 


however,  bees  will  not  swazm  in  seasons  that  are  ftirly  rich  in  honey  tf  yoa 
give  them  free  access  at  the  proper  time  to  fSir-slEed  supers. 

OBTAnmia  Hovbt  vob  Salb  (F.  E.  MMtor).— With  your  present  tntentioB 
to  Increase  your  stock  of  bees  and  sell  honey  next  year,  we  think  you  would 
do  wall  to  buy  two  or  three  more  stocks  at  once.  The  present  time  Is  favour- 
able for  making  purahases,  and  is  also  the  time  to  give  weak  stocks  all  the 


food  they  may  require  for  the  winter, 
to  beer  aad  sugar. 


Water  and  sogar  boiled  are  preferabla 


Wjxtbbibo  Bbbs  {A  Ladv  Bee-Jtesper,  JfoeaumtkaMre).— Tour  outer  eaaa 
being  rather  larger  than  the  Woodbury  hive  is  not  objeetlonabla.  In  the 
event  of  a  vaij  severe  fraet,  the  cavity  bekwean  the  hive  and  case  could  be 
filled  with  rags  or  other  warm  materials ;  or  as  soon  as  f  seding  la  completad 
a  piece  of  old  carpet  or  sacking  might  be  flung  around  the  hive,  and  over  aD 
the  case.  The  lid  may  remain  unscrewed  down  till  spring.  Contract  the 
doors  of  hives  to  prevent  mioa  going  in  dnrlag  the  winter. 

Salvia  nbiiobalxs  (M.  C).— We  believe  the  plant  mantianed  is  better 
known  as  Salvia  sylveskris.  We  cannot  say  where  yoo  can  obtain  seeds  of  Ik. 
All  the  common  Salvias  and  Nepetas  afford  favourite  pasturage  for  beea.  The 
journal  is  not  published  in  England;  it  is  an  American  publication. 

PuMPKiHS  (T.  Jtr.).— Whether  laiga  or  small,  their  flesh  may  be  mixed  with 
apples  for  p|es  or  paddings,  or  boiled  and  mashed  as  toinips. 


MlTBOBOLOaiOAIi  OBSEBYATIONS, 

OAMDBB  BQUABB,  LOKIMV. 

Iiat.  »•  82'  iir  N. ;  Long.  0'  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

ivrs. 

Sept. 

9  A.*. 

IB  TBB  DAT. 

0 

"'cr- 

1- 

h 

•hadaTam- 
paratare. 

Badiation 
Tamperatara 

i 

Drr. 

Wsi. 

Max. 

Mia. 

In     1    On 

aan.   'grass 

Wa.M 

FrLM 

Mt.1T 
Son.  18 
Mo.  S9 
To.  81) 

Inches. 

80.M9 
S0.t77 
80.M6 
80.073 
89  956 
80815 
80.181 

67  jO 
49J 
fil.O 
84.7 
48J 
55.9 

is 

S.1 

80.8 
88.8 

464 

61.4 

N.E. 

W. 
K.W. 

N. 
S.W. 

A. 

deg. 
64.6 
U.8 
65.4 
64.8 

tJ-J 

64.8 

6S.0 
6S.8 
T1.0 
687 
68.0 
64.9 

68.6 
48.8 
41.6 
44  0 

416 
48.8 

deg. 

iu:7 

10L8 

108.6 
100.7 
107.8 
99.7 
87.4 

46.1 
886 

86.7 
40.8 
867 
86.6 

In. 

Means 

80.174 

CSjO 

fiO.9 

64.S 

67.4 

46:9 

102U)   1  89.9 

- 

BEMABXS. 
Sith.— A  v«cy  fine  day ;  rather  less  so  in  the  evening. 

SSth.— Bather  hasy,  but  iiae  afterwards,  and  splendid 

96th.— Again  hasy  in  the  morning ;  rather  better  towards 

ing  to  get  through  the  base,  but  onable  to  do  so ; 

avsning. 
S7th.— A  most  enjoyable  day  throoghont,  with  bright  son  and 


thesnnstriv- 
sgain  in  the 


but  rather  hazy  all  day ;  cloudy  about  4  p.m.,  and  sgain  at  night. 
S9th.— Morning  rather  dull,  but  soon  cleared  off,  and  we  had  another  lovely 

day. 
80th.— DaU  and  hasy  in  the  morning;  finer  abont  noon,  but  soon  again  dnU ; 
'eik  about  4  p.m.,  looking  vecy  likely  for  rain,  but  not  any  fdL 
er  barometer  than  lest  week  (but  it  Is  now  falliag);  the  tempe- 
st lower,  thooffh  there  has  not  bean  any  zain.    As  a  whole  the 


A  stiU  higher 
rature  abont  8°  . 

weak  has  been  most  enjoyable.— O.  J.  Stkobs. 


COYENT  GABDEN  MARKET. 
Wb  have  experienced  a  somewhat  sknr  trade  dnring  the  week,  and  pricea 
are  receding,  good  first-quality  articles  being  the  only  ones  that  "»««n*fH 
foimer  rates.  A  large  quanti^  of  Onpes  of  ordinaiy  qeatity  are  now  coming 
from  the  Continent  and  Channel  Islands,  at  prices  zanging  from  6d.  to  Is. 
fsrlb. 

VftUIT. 


Apptes 

Apricots... 
CaenrlcB  .. 
Cbeatnuta., 


.1  sieve 

...   dos. 

.  V- lb. 


s.  i.  a.  d. 

1   Otol   6 
0     0    " 


do. 


,.  Blaak 

Pigs 

FOberke lb. 

Coba  lb. 

Oooaeberrics quark 

Ghrapes.hothoase lb.   ^ 

^leoie 

each  9 


iiss: 


Molbenlea.. 
Nectarines... 


PineApplea 


Quii 

fiasi 


— ipbsrriea... 
Btrawberries.. 
Wahwto 


....  dos. 
...IP' 100 
....dos. 
...  dos. 
....  dos. 

lb. 

.  taiaTa 
..:    dos. 

lb. 

►  lb. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  OkoO  0 
0   0     0  0 


10   0 

4    0 

1 

9 

8 

9 

1 

0 

0 
10 


riM  9  • 


90  0 

8  0 

9  6 
8  6 
6  6 
4  0 

8  e 

6  e 

0  e 

16  0 

9  6 


TaoaTABLBS. 


.V'lOO 


Aaparaiias.*.' 

French  

Beans,  Kidney....  k  Bieve 

Beet.  Red dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums ^100 

Carrots bonch 

CauUfiower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Ftemel bunch 

OarUc lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish handle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettace dot. 


a.d.   a.d. 

8  OkoO  e 

0     0 


.....potHe 

Mustard ftCreas.. punnet  0 

Onions bushel  8  0 

piakling quart  0  6 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches  0  0 

Parsnips dos.  0  9 

Peas quart  0  8 

Pototoes bushel  8  0 

Kidney do.  0  0 

Round do.  0  0 

Radishes.,  dos.  bunches  1  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0  0 

Salsafy bundle  1  0 

Savoys dos.  e  0 

Scorzonera bundle  1  0 

Sea-kale basket  0  0 

StaaUoto lb.  0  8 

Spinach bushel  8  0 

Tontatoes dos.  1  0 

Turn^ bunch  0  1 

Vegetable  Marrows 0  8 


s.d.  s.d. 
1  0ko9  e 

9     0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

^Y 

"5^ 

ATarace  TemDara- 1  Kafn  in 

Son 

Son 

Koon 

Hooa 

Moon't 

Oloek 
alter 
San. 

Tear. 

Month 

Weak. 

OOTOBEit  i^lb,  1878. 

tare  near  Lonaoa.  tf  yean. 

Blaas 

Beta. 

Blaee. 

Bate. 

Age. 

9 

Th 

?s?- 

•as*- 

SL6 

Dg.. 

m.     h 
16af6 

m.     h. 
18af6 

m.     b. 
61      6 

S-  iS' 

^r 

■m,   B. 
12    46 

888 

10 

F 

81.6 

48.8 

68.4 

34 

18 

16     6 

25      7 

64    11 

19 

18      8 

888 

11 

g 

81.7 

48.4 

68.1 

88 

19 

14     6 

10     8 

after. 

90 

18    If 

884 

18 

Sum 

18  SuiiBAT  ima.  TRnarr. 

59.8 

41.4 

603 

88 

81 

18     6 

6     9 

6      2 

81 

18    89 

866 

18 

H 

60.7 

41.8 

61.8 

88 

88 

10     6 

11    10 

48     8 

c 

18    48 

886 

14 

Tty 

59.9 

40.6 

60.8 

80 

86 

8     6 

88    11 

80     8 

88 

14     0 

887 

16 

W 

Boyal  Jeney  HoiiieiiltnTal  Shov. 

58.0 

i 

40Ji 

48.8 

81 

86 

6     6 

mom. 

42 

94 

14    18 

888 

rntnxa  of  the  week  li  60.4«;  and  ita  night  tamperatnra 

41^.    The  grefttost  heat  was  80^  on  the  14th,  1861; 

WINTER  FLOWER  GARDENING.— No.  1. 

UR  flower  beds  will  soon  be  freed  from  their 
Bommer  and  aatonm  ocoapants.  The  beds 
and  borders  will  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants  and  bulbs  that  are  to 
render  them  gay  daring  the  spring  months. 
From  now  to  spring  for  a  time  the  flower 
garden  is  a  blank  1  Beds  planted  with  bulbs, 
others  filled  with  plants  that  are  to  gladden 
the  eye  and  heart  of  man  when  Nature  calls 
them  into  bloom  and  fragrance.  What 
feelings  do  beds  of  bulbs  or  plants  stir  up  within  us  for 
full  four  months  of  the  didlest  period  of  the  year  I  Is  it 
not  that  we  see  in  those  bare  mounds  of  soil  (which  I 
never  look  upon  without  being  reminded  of  molehills  in 
a  pasture),  or  those  beds  of  green  plants,  a  prospective  of 
bnlliant  colours,  arranged  with  a  view  to  contrast  and 
harmony  ?  They  may  be  sorry-looking  in  November, 
December,  January,  and  February,  but  they  will  amply 
repay  us  for  our  patience  and  forbearance  by  the  brilliant 
array  of  colom*  they  afford  in  spring, 

'*  When  early  Primroses  appear, 
And  vales  are  decked  witn  Daffodils." 

Verily,  then,  not  before  March,  frequently  not  until  April, 
can  we  look  for  the  display  we  expect  of  spring  garden- 
ing. The  array  after  that  none  can  dispute.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  bulb-rooted  flowers,  and  of  the  plants  if  not 
so  bright  and  dazzling  as  that  afforded  by  the  beds  or 
borders'  summer  occupants,  is,  nevertheless,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  interesthig  and  satisfactory.  But  what  of 
the  beds  and  borders  from  October  until  then,  and  what 
of  the  flowers,  as  Shakespere  puts  it, 

"Which  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ?  " 

What  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  Hepatica,  Winter  Aconite, 
and  Snowdrop?  Are  they  not  all  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful, and  who  does  not  grow  them  ?  Certainly  every- 
one cherishes  these  gems  of  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  They  flower  too  early  to  be  classed  with  the 
spring-flowering  plants,  being  past  their  best  by  or  before 
the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Narcissus,  Myosotis,  Alyssum,  &c., 
are  all  aglow  with  their  scarlet,  white,  blue,  and  gold ; 
and  it  is  this  which  prompts  my  directing  attention  to 
winter  flower  gardenine^. 

It  is  aU  very  well  to  be  told  **  spring  gardening  means 
flowers,  weather  permitting,  from  Christmas  up  to  June  ;" 
but  what  flowers  have  we  before  April?  None,  or  but 
few  that  will  afford  anything  like  a  brilliant  array — ^none 
that  will  warrant  our  arranging  them  in  a  flower  garden 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  contrasting  or  harmonious 
whole.  Spring  gardening  with  the  pumts  usually  em- 
ployed often  is  early  summer  gardening,  the  plants  not 
attaining  the  height  of  their  beauty  until  May,  through 
the  lateness  of  the  spring ;  so  that  after  we  have  put  up 
with  a  very  tawdry  display  of  flowers  anything  but 
attractive  (and  as  for  contrasting  or  harmonious  arrange- 
ment it  is  beyond  the  question),  we  And  we  are  no  better 
off  as  to  flowers  in  March  than  we  were  in  November 
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when  the  beds  were  planted.  It  amounts  to  our  having 
flower  beds,  but  no  flowers  from  October  to  March.  Bare 
or  green  beds  may  give  hope  of  good  things  to  come, 
which  seem  to  attain  their  meridlian  of  splendour  just 
when  the  time  arrives  for  planting  their  successors. 
Flowers  are  delightfid  at  any  time,  and,  except  in  a  late 
spring,  the  state  of  things  alluded  to  does  not  interfere 
with  the  summer  display ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
before  March,  and  often  not  then,  the  beds  of  spring 
flowers  might  as  well  want  their  occupants  as  possess 
them ;  therefore,  up  to  that  time,  we  would  arrange  to 
have  the  beds  fillea  with  objects  of  interest  and  beauty 
from  the  beds  being  cleared  in  autumn  until  they  can 
be  arranged  in  more  brilliant  colours. 

Spring  gardening,  as  I  have  seen  it  and  can  comprehend 
it,  means  no  flowers  worthy  of  the  name  on  the  wintry, 
side  of  March ;  interest  and  beauty  to  the  beds  in  winter 
we  may  not  be  able  to  impart  with  flowers ;  but  are  there 
no  other  subjects  of  beauty — ^no  forms  that  can  gladden 
man  but  flowers  ?  Some  cannot  see  beauty  in  any  other 
form  but  that  of  the  flower,  and  ignore  every  other  form 
of  beauty.  The  beauty  of  the  shrub  and  colouring  of 
many  variegated  and  coloured-foliaged  plants  is  altogether 
ignored.  Bare  surfaces,  self-coloured  matter  can  be  tole- 
rated for  four  or  Ave  months  only;  in  due  course  the 
blaze  of  bloom  can  be  had.  Well,  be  it  so ;  tastes  differ, 
and  so  do  the  subjects  I  shall  enlist  in  behalf  of  making 
the  beds  and  borders  of  our  gardens  interesting  and 
beautiful  at  the  dullest  period  of  the  year.  Foliage  has 
been  so  ixnproved  of  late  years  as  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  effective  in  colour  as  flowering  plants,  and  in 
K>liage  we  have  an  endurance  of  wind  and  rain  to  which 
flowers  can  lay  no  claim. 

I  shall  be  told  that  in  spring  gardening  ornamental- 
foliaged  plants  are  employed,  so  that  beauty  is  had  in  the 
beds  from  Ihe  removal  of  the  plants  affording  the  summer 
display.  All  this  we  knew,  and  yet  we  can  also  see  that 
until  the  plants  with  which  the  foliage  is  associated  come 
into  flower  there  is  no  effect — ^no  contrast  of  colour,  no 
harmony.  The  "  whole  "  is  destroyed  when  the  plants 
are  removed  in  autumn,  it  is  not  restored  until  spring. 
Many  long  years  ago  this  state  of  thmgs  was  foreseen  by 
the  founder  of  the  modem  system  of  flower  gardening, 
DonaJd  Beaton,  who  also  advocated  the  ornamentation 
of  the  beds,  after  the  removal  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
plants,  with  shrubs.  He,  the  great  instrument  of  plant- 
ing tender  and  other  plants  with  decided  hues  of  colour 
in  masses,  saw  the  condition  the  beds  would  be  left  in 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  his  fertile  mind  was 
not  long  in  suggesting  the  means  by  which  they  might 
for  a  time  at  least  be  made  presentable.  The  filling  of 
the  beds  with  branches  of  evergreens  was  as  novel  as 
effective.  It  was  an  improvement  on  the  bare  soil,  which 
at  the  present  day  is  not  altogether  wanting;  but  the 
branch  and  spray  lost  its  beauty  ere  the  time  for  put- 
ting out  the  summer  plants  had  returned.  They  were 
withered  and  browned,  and  it  was  seen  the  beds  looked 
better  witibout  them,  and  the  beds  were  blank  in  the 
spring — the  time  of  hardy  flowers. 
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To  remedy  the  lack  of  colour  in  our  gardens  a  very  old  mode 
of  arrangement  was  reTived — coloured  gravels  and  other  ma- 
terials to  afford  a  contrasting  and  harmonious  whole.  This 
took  with  some;  dead  colouring  materials  were  better  than 
no  colour  at  all,  and  especially  as  IIto  colours  were  not  to  be 
had.  The  colours,  however,  were,  like  everything  artificial, 
found  to  fade  (and  their  hues  were  never  very  brilliant), 
and  harmonised  so  badly  with  the  live  bright  hues  of  the 
occupants  of  tl^e  parts  set  apart  for  plants  as  to  be  so  dull  in 
winter  and  so  dead  in  sunmier  as  to  interest  no  more  than  the 
colouring  of  a  carpet.  Beyond  the  tracery  there  was  nothing 
in  the  polychrome  or  parti-coloured  beds  to  attract  or  interest ; 
no  one  could  mistake  the  artificial-coloured  materials  for  the 
bright  live  hues  of  foliage  or  flowers.  No  wonder  that  this  re- 
vival of  an  old  art  found  no  advocates  and  but  few  adopters, 
having  its  date  when  flowers  suitable  for  massing  were  rare, 
and  revived  when  they  were  so  plentiful  and  appropriate. 

The  rage  for  brilliant  masses  of  bloom  has  of  late  years 
been  on  the  decline ;  dazzling  displays  of  flowers  have  been 
toned  down — subdued  by  foliage,  and  the  interest  for  those 
subjects  that  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  gardens  at  idl 
seasons  has  become  more  marked  and  decided.  The  appre- 
ciation 4)f  the  herbaceous  and  alpine  plant  appears  returning; 
our  gardens  will  soon  be  of  the  mixed  order  of  which  that 
great  author  Loudon  once  said  of  a  garden  of  this  kind,  "It  is 
a  perfect  gem  of  botanical  and  floral  beauty  in  the  foreground, 
heightened  in  effect  by  interesting  gleams  of  distant  scenery, 
seen  between  and  over  fine  shrubs  and  trees."  It  is  by  ihe 
blending  of  shrubs  and  plants  with  effective  foliage  along  with 
those  that  gladden  us  with  the  brighter  hues  of  their  flowers, 
that  we  can  enliven  our  gardens  in  winter,  make  them  objects 
of  beauty  and  interest  in  and  for  all  times. — G.  Abbet. 


AUTUMNAL  EOSES. 
In  reading  the  Bose-growers*  catalogues  one  would  think 
that  autumn-bloomiDg  Boses  are  plentiful  as  Blackberries ;  but 
things,  even  in  the  JEU}ee  world,  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 

It  is  not  the  fijst  time  I  have  found  occasion  to  remark  that 
many  of  the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses  are  anything 
but  perpetual  as  regards  their  propensity  of  flowering  con- 
tinually ;  the  most  perpetual  thing  about  them  is  the  regular 
and  rapid  succession  of  new  varieties  at  25  francs  a-piece. 
"  Grand/'  **  bien  fait,"  "  estra  *'  are  also  terms  in  which  they 
are  perpetually  described.  But  to  my  comprehension  many  of 
them  are  only  Bummer  Boses,  Hybrid  China  or  Hybrid  Da- 
mask, with  little  of  the  China  in  the  former  and  not  much  of 
the  *'  bifere  "  in  the  latter ;  the  large,  full,  and  finely-shaped 
Boses  required  for  exhibition  in  June  and  July  inclining  raisers 
io  select  where  the  GaUica  and  Damask  blood  preponderates. 

Let  anyone  walk  in  his  garden  of,  say,  two  hundred  varieties 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  any  day  after  August,  and  count  how 
many  sorts  thenceforward  to  November  give  him  a  perpetual 
supply  of  fiowers.  Yet  Boses  in  autumn  are  not  only  desirable 
but  valuable.  We  love  our  summer  Boses,  and  rise  at  un- 
seemly hours  to  look  at  them ;  nay,  more,  we  risk  sunstroke 
and  lots  of  ills  in  looking  after  them  through  a  broiling  sum- 
mer's day.  But  beautiful  as  they  are,  we  want  Boses  in 
autumn  when  Geraniums  and  bed<&ng  plants  generally  begin 
to  fade.  We  love  to  catch  their  crimson  and  purple  tints  in 
the  oool  evening  twilight,  and  to  see  them  peering  through  the 
morning  mists  coveted  with  dewdrops  which  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight. 

Well,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  one  might  at  first  sight 
assume,  they  are  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  only  they  must  be 
sought  from  this  particular  point  of  view.  We  must  not  ignore 
the  Tea-scented  because  the  flowers  are  loose ;  nor  the  China 
and  Bourbon  because  they  are  small,  for  these  are  the  most 
perpetual-flowering  of  all  Boses.  Only  tempt  them  to  grow, 
and  they  are  sure  to  flower. 

A  border  of  them  planted  in  the  spring  of  1872  is  now 
(October  1)  crowded  with  lovely  flowers,  white,  yellow,  and  rose 
of  various  shades;  in  some  all  three  of  these  colours  so 
exquisitely  blended  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  them  justice 
by  any  mere  verbal  description. 

But.  there  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals  worthy  of  their  name,  and 
in  order  to  refresh  my  memory  and  to  be  accurate  in  my 
account  of  them,  I  have  been  walking  among  thousands  of 
Boses,  note-book  in  hand,  and  will  now  place  before  my  readers 
the  fruits  of  this  experiment. 

White. — ^Louise  Darzens,  Bonle  de  Neige,  Baronne  de  May- 
nard,  Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  Madame  BeUenden  Eer, 


Madame  Gustavo  Bonnet.  J?:s''  ^ -  -t  of  varioiLs  shadet, — 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Baroim.  .  ;'08t,  Jules  Margottin, 
Abel  Grand,  Elizabeth  Yigneron,  Miiuame  Derreux  Douville, 
Catherioe  GuiUot,  La  France,  Princess  Beatrice,  Louise  Odier, 
I^onnais,  Madame  George  Schwartz,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier, 
Madame  de  Stella,  G6n6ral  Castellane,  Madame  Bival,  Madame 
Alice  Dureau.  Bed  of  various  shades, — G^n^ral  Jacqueminot, 
Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Madame  Creyton,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier, 
Marie  Baumann,  Baron  Hanssman,  Alfred  Colomb,  Anguste 
Bigotard,  President  Thiers.  Crimson  and  Violet  shaded, — 
Antoine  Ducher,  Pierre  Netting,  Lord  Macaulay,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Dupuy-Jamin,  Madame  Jacquier,  Ferdinand  de  Lessepe.  Add 
these  names  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  to  any  or  all  of  the  Tea- 
scented,  Bourbon,  and  Chinese,  do  not  let  them  seed,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Boses  may  be  viewed  on  tree  or  gathered 
for  house  decoration  until  the  flowers  of  the  garden  out  of 
doors  succumb  to  the  winter's  frost. — ^Williau  Paul,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts, 

THE  BIBSTON  PIPPIN. 

Mb.  DonoLJLS,  in  his  remarks  on  varieties  of  fnits  and  their 
stocks,  has  struck  a  chord  which  it  would  be  well  to  follow 
up,  and  if  it  lead  to  the  Bibeton  Pif^in  tree  being  insured 
without  canker,  it  will  be  a  standard  tune  in  all  gardens  and 
nurseries.  Trees  of  this  fine  old  and  indispensable  variety 
are  generally  found  in  a  decrepit  state ;  old  ones,  as  a  rule, 
having  a  terribly  shattered  and  emaciated  appearance,  and 
young  ones  looking  prematurely  old.  On  soils  light  and  heavy, 
wet  and  dry,  or  medium,  there  Ib  the  ubiquitous  canker.  I 
have  seen  it  alike  on  the  lime,  day,  and  sand  formation,  and 
about  the  only  soil  on  which  I  have  not  seen  it  on  the  Crab 
stock  is  a  sound  unctuous  loam,  trenched  wdl  and  drained  welL 
Mr.  Douglas's  experience  ^jeads  him  to  the  c^dusion  that  on 
the  Grab  stock  it  oommencee  to  eaaker  at  two  years,  while  on 
the  Paradise  stock  it  is  free  from  canker.  The  point  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  very  simple  proposition.  We  have  returns  of  imit 
generally,  of  Boses  and  Potatoes.  Cannot  we  have  the  opinion^ 
of  the  nation  on  this  old  national  Apple  ?  It  is  worth  a  special 
notice  by  all  growers;  and  if  all  who  have  it  good  or  bad  would 
say  under  what  conditions  it  is  so,  having  especial  reference 
to  the  stock  on  which  it  is  worked,  more  valuable  and  really 
reliable  information  would  be  adduced  than  has  yet  become 
public  property. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  observation,  and  I  should  hke  to  see  it  treated  as 
thoroughly  as  it  can  be.  If  the  aggregate  opinion  of  gardeners 
and  nurserymen,  and  Bibston-growers  generally,  should  sub- 
stantially confirm  the  idea  that  the  variety  is  in  a  great 
measure  safe  when  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  it  will  add 
another  valuable  contribution  to  the  many  gone  before  and 
given  to  the  world  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  and  in 
any  case  the  information  will  be  great. 

The  Bibston  Pippin  Apple  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  if 
a  principle  can  be  laid  down  as  a  line  of  action  to  improve  the 
general  stock,  a  great  point  will  be  gained  on  an  important 
matter.  Here,  on  a  rather  light  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  old  and  young  trees  on  the  Crab  are  in  a  bad 
state  by  canker;  but  a  tree  on  the  Paradise  is  as  bright, 
smooth,  and  clean  as  a  Willow.     What  do  others  say? — 

J.  W&IOHT.  

LETTUCES. 
That  a  strong  feeling  exists  iCi  this  country  as  to  the  nn- 
wholesomenees  of  uncooked  vegetables  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
holy  horror  with  which  many  regard  the  salad-bowl  when  it 
is  handed  round  in  winter  or  early  spring,  as  if  it  contained 
some  Hecate's  potion,  is  a  proof  of  this  feeling ;  and  yet  it  is 
assuredly  false.  Doubtless  a  stomach  ill  at  ease,  and  which 
cannot  pertorm.  satisfactorily  its  ordinary  functions,  ought  not 
to  be  asked  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  they  who  are  blessed 
with  ordinary  health  may  well  regard  a  good  plain  salad  either 
of  Lettuce  or  Endive  as  a  valuable  and  wholesome  addition  to 
their  daily  bill  of  fare.  But  in  Saying  this  I  do  not  mean  all 
salads.  I  do  not  mean  that  mass  of  flabby  green  soddened  by 
a  solution  of  vinegar  and  ipustard  and  cream,  in  which  it  has 
lain,  perhaps,  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner  time,  but  the 
crisp  and  dainty  dish  of  well-grown  Lettuce  or  blanched  Endive, 
and  simply  dressed  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt.  Sidney  Smith's 
recipe  for  a  salad  has  been  highly  praised,  but  it  is  a  villainous 
concoction ;  and  the  ordinary  French  recipe  of  one  spoonful  of 
French  vinegar,  four  of  oil,  and  a  littie  salt  is  far  preferable ; 
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bni  as  Mn.  Bnndall's  advice  (a  myth,  I  betieve),  was  first  to 
eatoh  jonr  hare,  so  the  first  necessity  for  making  a  good  salad 
is  to  get  your  Lettnee,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose,  and  not  to 
expatiate  on  the  maldirg  of  a  salad,  that  1  commenced  this 
paper.  The  yarions  eatalogaes'tliat  I  have  now  before  me 
eontam  each  some  thirty  or  forty  varieties,  and  the  perplexing 
thing  is  that  few  (comparatively  speaking)  varieties  appear  in 
the  different  lists.  Tomkins*  Superb,  Defiance,  and  Excellent 
appear  in  one  list ;  Jenkins'  Sttperb,  Defiance,  and  Excellent 
in  another;  and  so  on  through  many  a  catalogue.  It  is  the 
same  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  most  distinguished 
of  tiie  Paris  seedsmen  has  sixty  varieties  in  his  catalogue,  and 
very  few  of  these  are  known  to  English  growers — ^under  the 
name,  at  least,  ^n  which  they  appear  there. 

Now,  in  my  flittings  to  and  fro  this  summer  I  have  had  an 
especial  eye  to  Lettuces,  have  visited  one  or  two  places  where 
they  were  extensively  grown,  and  present  here  a  few  notes  on 
them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  shall  be  able  to  clear  up 
difficulties  or  explain  synonymes,  but  I  can  at  least  Bvy  what 
I  have  seen  to  be  good.  I  find,  as  a  rule,  in  visiting  large 
gardens,  that  each  person  has  some  pecnfiar  strain  of  Lettuce 
which  is  considered  preferable  to  all  others ;  and  it  would  not 
he  diiB;eult,  from  what  I  have  seen,  to  make  up  a  list,  not  of 
fifty  or  sixty,  but  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  different 
lands.  Oftentimes,  when  different  kinds  are  grown  together, 
impregnation  takes  place ;  some  better-looking  plant  m^es  its 
appearance,  this  is  seeded  and  a  new  strain  is  gained,  and 
"Wilkin's  Oem  becomes  a  recogzased  variety.  It  does  not  travel 
out  of  the  neighbourhood,  does  not  mn  against  other  varieties, 
and  so  is  considered  distinct.  So  kmg  as  it  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood  it  is  all  weU  and  good ;  but  it  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  some  catalogue,  and  so  the  evil  of  many  varieties 
is  inereased.  In  this  there  is  no  dishonesty,  all  is  done  in 
good  faith,  but  it  is  none  the  less  perplexing  to  purchasers. 

In  the  estimatton  of  aU  real  salad-eaters  the  Cos  Lettuces 
liold  the  foremost  place ;  there  is  a  crispness  and  fiavour  about 
them  which  we  in  vain  look  for  amongst  the  Cabbage  varieties. 
But  then  my  experience  goes  to  this,  that  we  must  be  mainly 
dependant  on  the  latter  for  our  winter  supply.  There  are 
Iiettuoes  which  are  said  to  be  hardy  Cos,  and  with  a  protector 
one  may  grow  them,  but  they  ore  not  so  satisfactory ;  and  in 
winter  and  spring,  even  in  the  Paris  mstrkeis,  you  will  find 
twenty  Cabbage  for  one  Cos ;  but  in  the  summer  what  mag- 
nifioent  heads,  and  hefffts  too,  one  sees !  And  so  let  us  first 
take  the  Cos  varieties,  the  Romtrine  of  the  French. 

I>imfMek*8  Viettrria  Cos. — ^A  somewhat  new  variety  of  the 
Paris  White  tribe,  and  probably  a  selected  strain  of  it. 

Holme  Park  (Sutton), — There  are  two  other  varieties  in  the 
list,  apparently  the  same  as  this— Lee's  Nonpareil  and  Squire 
'WiUshire.    It  is  an  excellent  summer  Lettuce.  • 

Self-Folding, — A  green  Cos,  of  excellent  flavour  and  large 
size. 

Paris  TfTitftf.— The  blonde  maraich^re  of  the  French  nursery- 
men, and  taking  different  synonymes  in  English  catalogues. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  Cos  Lettuces  in  cultivation  when  a  true 
stock  is  had. 

Incomparable  Oreen  (Bunney).— A  hardy,  crisp,  and  excel- 
lent Lettuce. 

Monstrous  Brown  Cos, — A  very  large  Brown  Cos  ;  crisp  and 
good. 

Kingholm  Cos, — ^Evidently  a  selected  strain  of  the  Paris 
White. 

Superb  White  (Sutton). — Another  of  the  same  class  of  Let- 
tuce and  very  excellent,  not  passing  even  the  Paris  Cos. 

DucketVs  Perfection, — A  fine,  brown,  Bath  Cos  Lettuce. 

Nuneham  Park, — ^A  valuable  variety,  being  not  only  a  hardy 
Lettuce,  but  one  also  that  may  be  used  fdl  through  the  summer. 
Crisp  and  sweet  in  flavour. 

Alexandra. — A  fine  strain  of  Paris  White. 

Hardy  White  (Hicks).— Another  of  the  Paris  White  Cos 
tribe. 

Sugarloaf—Fine,  crisp,  and  hardy,  and  closing-in  its  heart 
well.    First-class  certificate  from  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety. 

CABBAGE  LETTUCE   (Laitus  or  thx  Fabnoh). 

Tom  Thumb  (Wheeler). — An  excellent  variety ;  solid  white 
heart,  and  good  at  all  seasons. 

All  the  Year  Round  (Leyden  White  Dutch ;  Lee's  Immense). 
— Compact,  hardy,  and  tums-in  weU.  It  deserves  its  name, 
as  it  is  good  at  all  seasons. 

Sutton^  s  Commodore  Nirtt, — A  very  early  variety ;  daric  foliage, 
It  is  vary  hardy,  excellent,  and  compact. 


Blonde  de  Berlin. — ^A  very  pretty  Lettuce ;  pale  green  leaves 
with  yellow  edges. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra, — ^Dark  leaves.    A  good  hardy  Lettuce. 

Sutton's  Gem. — Polds-in  well ;  brownish  in  colour,  and  a 
capital  variety  for  winter  work. 

Blonde  d'Eti  or  Moyale, — ^An  excellent  summer  Cabbage 
Lettuce. 

FANCY  YABIETIES. 

Oak-leaved  Cos  (A  feullle  de  chen6  of  the  French  catalogues). 
— ^A  very  pretty-foUaged  Lettuce. 

Asparagus  Cos, — Long  pointed  leaves. 

Crimson  Cos. — Leaves  and  heart  of  a  bright  crimson,  curious 
when  mixed  in  salad.    Of  good  flavour. 

New  Crimson. — ^Wrinkled  foliage  tipped  with  brown. 

Small  Dark  Red. — A  Cabbage  Lettuce ;  very  good  for  cutting- 
up  in  salads  with  the  green  varieties. 

These  fancy  varieties  will  be  grown  by  those  who  are  fond 
of  curiosities  in  such  matters,  but  the  more  valaable  kinds  for 
use  have  been  included  in  the  other  lists.  I  dare  say  there  are 
a  great  many  others  of  value  and  importance,  but  I  have  only 
mentioned  such  as  I  have  seen.  One.  great  point  is  to  get 
sorts  that  will  not  soon  run  to  seed,  in  the  summer  this  is 
difficult,  but  the  varieties  of  the  Commodore  Nutt,  Tom 
Thumb,  and  All-the-Tear-Bound  type,  are  those  which  are 
slowest  in  running  away,  and  although  most  prefer  the  Cos 
Lettuce,  yet  these  are  so  admirable  in  their  staying  qualities 
that  they  ought  to  be  extensively  grown. — ^D.,  DeaU 


GLADIOLI  FOB  DINNER-TABLB  DECORATION. 

Havino  given  much  satisfaction  lately  in  dinner-table  deco- 
ration with  one  of  our  most  beautiful  ot  autumn  flowers,  the 
Gladiolus,  I  am  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to  its  merits  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  referred  to 
for  such  decoration  in  any  of  the  reports  of  the  prize  stands 
at  the  various  shows,  nor  did  I  ever  see  it  so  employecf 
except  by  myself  this  year,  when  I  carried  oft  the  first  prize  at 
our  local  show.  Where  is  there  a  class  of  plants  with  such 
a  variety  of  beautiful  shades  of  colour,  so  rich,  yet  without 
gaudinesB  ?  With  a  dozen  good  distinct  varieties  (and  they 
can  be  had  for  less  than  as  many  shillings),  we  have  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  set  of  stands  for  some  weeks — that  is,  if  the  plants 
are  growing  well;  and  I  see  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
anyone  doing  so  ijf  he  go  the  proper  way  to  work. 

Have  good  healthy  bulbs,  and  plant  them  in  18  inches  or 
2  feet  of  sound  maiden  soil,  such  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
highways,  with  plenty  of  grit  in  it,  or  any  fresh  soil  taken 
from  the  fields.  It  should  be  laid  up  for  a  year  before  using  it. 
I  will  say  no  more  as  regards  eulture ;  only  do  not  think  because 
the  spikes  are  not  wanted  to  be  shown  in  a  first-prize  twelve 
at  the  exhibition  table,  but  are  only  to  be  employed  for  home 
use,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  extra  attention  to  preparing 
a  good  bed  to  grow  them  in.  It  is  almost  astonishing  what  a 
number  of  flowers  in  a  soil  such  as  I  have  recommended  one 
good  bulb  will  produce ;  not  one  sickly,  with  half  a  dozen  tiny 
blooms,  but  three  or  four  good  spikes  many  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  laterals  on  each  in  succession.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  they  will  well  repay  any  extra  trouble. 

In  employing  Gladioli  for  table  decoration  I  fiiid  much  time 
saved,  for  they  last  so  long  when  placed  in  wet  sand.  They 
give  no  trouble  for  from  four  to  six  days  afterwards,  and  then 
many  of  them  will  be  almost  as  fresh  as  when  first  put  in. 

Do  you  not  mix  some  other  things  with  them  ?  Yes :  herein 
is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  dressing  a  stand  of  Gladioli 
for  the  dinner  table.  I  will  just  state  my  way  of  doing  it,  and 
should  any  of  your  readers  try  it  I  hope  they  may  excite  as 
mwlt  admiration  as  my  spikes  have  done. 

I  use  wet  sand  in  the  stands  whatever  their  size.  We  w£Q 
just  take  one,  say,  of  three  tiers — viz.,  two  of  a  bowl  shape, 
with  a  trumpet-shaped  top.  That  of  course  will,  if  of  glass, 
be  filled  with  water.  We  will  talce  the  top  first,  and  place  in 
it  two  rather  slight  medium-sized  spikes  of  a  rich  colour — 
shades  of  scarlet  preferable ;  put  them  back  to  back,  and  give 
them  one  neat  tie  at  the  top.  If  they  are  too  long  displace  a 
few  of  the  under  blooms ;  these  will  come  in  for  the  lower  dishes. 
By  no  means  touch  the  unopened  buds,  as  they  will  all  expand 
in  time,  and  by  stripping  the  faded  off  tiiey  can  be  replaced 
again  and  again,  adding  fresh  water  until  aU  are  open.  Place 
with  them  four  or  five  spikes  of  the  Oat  Grass,  and  two  or 
three  spikes  of  that  grand,  ever-serviceable  Hoteia  japonica ; 
finish-off  with  a  couple  of  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  a  bit 
or  two  of  Sedum  Sieboldii,  or  anything  that  will  hang  grace- 
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fally  over.  There  may  be  two  or  three  single  Gladiolus 
blooms  round  the  edge  if  thought  proper.  The  middle  dish 
should  be  edged  with  Maiden-hair,  with  half  a  dozen  small 
pieces  of  a  red  and  white  Fuchsia,  such  as  Oonspicua,  alter- 
nately with  light  sorts,  such  as  Lustre  and  Guiding  Star ;  let 
them  dangle  carelessly  oyer  the  edge  amongst  the  Ferns.  I 
should  have  stated  that  the  sand  ought  to  be  covered  with  a 
little  moss,  or,  better  still,  SelagineUa  denticulata,  with  its 
roots  embedded  in  sand.  Thus  put  in  it  keeps  much  longer 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to 
stand  up  amongst  the  flowers  so  much  the  better. 

For  three,  or  at  most  four  shades  of  Gladioli,  single  blooms, 
strip  them  off  the  spikes  as  they  are  growing ;  we  can  then 
come  again  for  more  in  a  day  or  two,  and  continue  doing  so 
for  a  length  of  time.  Place  them  in  the  dish  so  that  they  will 
barely  touch  each  other.  Now  plant  amongst  and  to  veil  oyer 
a  few  of  them,  a  few  small  sprays  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  and 
then  place  in  the  most  careless  manner  a  few  bits  of  .white  and 
blue  Lobelia,  or  the  small  white  and  mauTe  Yiolas.  Let  them 
stand  well  from  the  Gladioli  with  just  three  or  four  tiny  pieces 
of  wild  Grasses,  and  we  may  proceed  to  fill  the  bottom  dish. 
I  find,  as  most  other  people  do,  that  nothing  is  better  than  the 
common  Male  Fern  to  dress  round  the  ontsides  with.  Have 
the  sand  a  little  higher  in  this  than  in  the  middle  dish,  and 
cover  it  as  for  that.  Place  the  Gladioli  as  in  the  middle  dish, 
only  let  scarlet  shades  pi'edominate  rather  than  white  and  rose 
shades.  Now  for  a  spray  or  two  of  Maiden-hair,  or,  if  prefer- 
able, a  few  leaves  of  Polemonium  coeruleum  variegatum,  and 
then  four  nice  sprays  of  Hoteia  japonica  standing  well  out 
from  the  centre.  Let  them  be  dear  of  the  Gladioli  as  well. 
A  few  bits  of  very  light,  small,  feathery  Grasses  and  a  spray 
or  two  of  blue  Lobelia  may  be  added.  I  think  with  these  easy 
airy-looking  sprays  over  the  scarlet  Gladioli,  put  in  with  taste 
and  with  scrupulous  care  not  to  overcrowd,  but  give  every  flower 
sufficient  room  to  show  itself  off  to  the  best  advantage,  there 
will  be  a  stand  fit  to  place  before  a  prince. 

The  Gladiolus  wUl  be  of tener  used  for  dinner-table  decoration 
than  hitherto,  being  a  plant  within  the  reach  of  every  person. 
I  have  not  given  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  good  sorts,  as  all 
are  now  so  good  that  if  one  only  send  for  good  mixed  sorts 
there  will  be  little  disappointment. — J.  Tatlob,  Maesgufynne, 
S.  Wales.  

WHICH  VABIETT  OF  STBAWBERRT  IS  BEST 
FOB  FOBCING? 

To  ask,  Which  kind  is  best  to  plant  in  a  garden,  or  which 
kind  for  general  purposes  ?  is  quite  a  different  question,  and 
might  call  forth  as  many  answers  as  the  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries grown  in  this  country ;  for,  it  is  well  known  that  both 
soil  and  climate  have  to  be  considered  in  out-door  cultivation, 
not  only  of  Strawberries,  but  many  other  kinds  of  plants 
besides.  A  sort  that  bears  prodigious  crops  at  one  place  will 
stubbornly  refuse  to  bear  at  another  place,  though  treated  bjf 
the  same  gardener ;  hence  the  difference  of  opinion,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  sorts  enough  to  test  and  choose  from.  By 
pot  culture  under  glass  I  think  that  most  kinds  of  Strawberries 
may  be  successfully  grown  at  the  majority  of  places.  An  early 
warm  locality  or  county  is  of  course  much  more  favourable  for 
getting  early  runners  and  the  plants  earlier  matured  than  a 
late  cold  place. 

I  force  here  many  pots  of  Strawberries,  and  for  some  time 
have  been  testing  some  of  the  popular  sorts — ^viz.,  Vicomtesse 
H^rioart  de  Thury,  President,  Keens*  Seedling,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
and  Sir  Harry.  I  have  other  kinds  not  equal  in  merit  to  any 
of  these  for  forcing.  These  five  just  named  are,  in  my  opinion, 
excellent  for  early  work.  Sir  Harry  is  named  last  on  the  list, 
because,  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest,  it  comes  in  last, 
say  about  eight  or  ten  days  later  than  the  others.  I  give  it  a 
bad  mark  for  loitering  so  long  behind  the  rest ;  and,  with  coals 
at  20jr.  or  25«.  per  ton,  all  wUl'  admit  that  the  variety  deserves 
it.  Notwithstanding,  I  consider  Sir  Harry  is  incomparably 
the  best  Strawberry  known  for  pot  culture.  Its  many  good 
qualities  raise  it  high  above  the  other  varieties : — 1st,  Sir 
Harry  bears  forcing  well ;  will  stand  more  artificial  heat  with- 
out injury  than  any  sort  I  have  ever  grown.  2nd,  The  fruit  is 
large  and  handsome.  3rd,  Flavour  excellent.  4th,  Colour 
first  rate.  5th,  Very  solid ;  a  highly  important  quality  this 
for  those  who  grow  for  market.  The  fruit  of  Sir  Hairy  is 
heavier  for  its  size  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  varieties 
named.  6th,  It  is  social ;  does  not  seek  or  need  much  elbow 
room ;  will  bear  well  in  pots  as  closely  placed  together  as  th^ 


will  stand.  It  has  but  few  leaves,  and  these  are  on  long 
stalks.  Keens'  Seedling,  President,  and  Yicomtesse  H6ricart 
de  Thury  are  more  leaiy  in  character,  and  require  twice  as 
much  room  or  space  as  Sir  Harry  and  Myatt's  Prolific.  7th  and 
lastly.  Sir  Harry  is  a  continuous  bearer.  If  well  grown  it 
never  tires  of  bearing,  or  sending  up  truss  after  truss  of 
flowers,  and  seldom  fails  to  yield  fruit  of  considerable  size. 
"  If  yon  can  speak  so  highly  of  Sir  Harry,  have  you  nothing 
to  say  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  or  Sir  Joseph?"  I  am  sorry 
not  to  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  Sir  Charles  Napier.  I  have 
three  hundred  good  plants  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  in  7-inch 
pots,  and  if  these  do  well  I  shall  be  happy  to  recommend  it. 

In  another  letter  I  may  treat  on  the  growing  and  forcing  of 
Strawberries  in  pots. — ^A.  Pbttigrbw,  Priory  Vineyard^  Sale, 


COPINGS  FOB  WALLS.— No.  2. 
Ik  my  former  paper  I  have  hinted  that  for  walls  10  or  12  feet 
high  the  projecting  portion  of  the  coping  may  be  extended  with 
advantage  an  extra  inch  or  two  on  each  side,  and  I  still  think 
so,  because  the  greater  the  distance  the  water  has  to  fall,  the 
more  likely  is  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  wall  if  the  coping 
is  a  narrow  one.  I  admit  that  if  a  stone  coping  is  used,  the 
expense  will  be  increased  by  the  extra  projection  on  each  side ; 
but  if  this  should  be  an  objection,  there  is  a  substantial  way 
of  getting  over  it  by  having  a  coping 
Bxxdx  as  is  represented  in  fig,  5.  This 
shows  an  18-inch  wall  with  a  coping  of 
stone  of  the  same  width.  The  stone 
has  a  flat  top  and  is  6  inches  thick  in 
the  centre,  gradually  reduced  to  about 
2  inches  on  each  side.  The  projection 
is  formed  of  bricks  and  slate  before 
putting  on  the  stonework.  The  bricks 
are  laid  so  that  the  ends  project  3  inches, 
thus  forming  an  excellent  foundation 
for  the  slates,  which  are  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  bricks  and  project  another 
H  inches.  The  slates  are  firmly  embedded  in  Portland  cement, 
and  there  are  two  layers  of  Uiem— that  is,  where  the  joints 
meet  in  the  under  row  another  narrow  slate  is  embedded  in 
cement  over  it,  which  preserves  the  joint  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  the  wet  entering  it.  After  this  the  stone  coping 
is  put  on  and  all  joints  made  secure  by  cement.  When  boild- 
ing-in  ^e  bricks  give  them  a  sli^t  incline  outwards,  so  thai 
when  the  slate  is  put  on  there  will  be  the  necessary  fall  to 
carry  off  the  water  quickly. 

Figt.  6  and  7  show  another  form  of  coping  which  I  saw  in 
use  at  several  different  places  years  ago ;  it  is  not  submitted 
as  the  ^eatest  and  most  substantial  sort  of  oopiug,  but  it  iB 


Tig.  6. 


Fig.  8. 

one  that  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  stone  or  similar  materials  without  in- 
curring a  considerably  greater  expenditure.  It  is  suitable  for 
a  wall  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  is  intended  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  the  wall  from  wet  and  the  trees  from 
spring  frosts.    The  coping,  of  which  »  section  is  shown  in 
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ng.  7,  projects  nearly  or  quite  12  inches,  and  is  supported  by 
brackets  of  wood  built  into  the  wall;  upon  these  is  laid  a 
Tmftar  ruining  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  the  whole  is  coyered- 
in  with  neatly-made  tiles.  The  small  half -circular  ridge  placed 
<m  the  to]^  of  the  roof  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
tile,  and  in  lengths  of  a  foot  or  more.  It  is  laid-on  with 
«ement,  and  the  joints  made  firm  with  the  same  material.  A 
portion  of  the  lower  side  of  each  tile  is  hollowed-ont  before 
Imziiing  in  order  to  make  it  fit  on  the  zidge. 


F!g.  7. 

At  the  time  I  saw  the  above  coping  in  use  I  was  assured  that 
ift  answered  remarkably  well  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
wm  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties ;  and  although  it  is  not  the 
Bort  of  coping  that  would  be  likely  to  suit  the  more  tasteful 
ideas  of  the  present  day,  yet  the  fact  of  its  being  a  permanent 
eeping  of  about  the  same  width  as  recommended  for  tem- 
porary copings  and  found  to  answer  so  well,  suggests  the 
qneetion,  Whether,  if  the  temporary  copings  now  in  use  were 
made  into  permanent,  they  would  do  the  harm  to  the  trees 
generally  ascribed  to  them  ?  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
tiiej  would  be  more  beneficial  than  the  reverse  for  such  fruits 
BB  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Cherries  and  Plums.  The  former 
two  always  exhibit  a  tenderness  in  our  chmate  which  causes 
more  anxiety  than  is  experienced  with  any  other  description  of 
imit  trees,  and  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  a  more  constant  pro- 
tection for  such  trees. 

"While  upon  the  subject  of  temporary  copings  it  may  be  as 
iroU  to  call  attention  to  a  moveable  coping  bracket  spoken  of 
mi  recommended  by  Mr.  Abbey.    Fig,  8  is  an  illustration  of 
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it.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  use,  therefore  with  liis  permission 
will  give  his  own  description  of  it.  He  says  a  good  method  is 
to  fix  to  the  face  of  the  wall  pieces  of  iron  IJ  inch  by  half  an 
inch,  and  13  inches  in  length,  with  a  square  hole  at  the  top 
1}  inch  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  another  of  half  an 
inich,  9  inches  from  the  top  hole,  with  two  holes  for  bolts  to 
drive  into  the  wall.  The  plate  will  on  the  face  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  A,  fig,  8.  The  plate  should  be  let  into  the  under 
side  of  the  coping  up  to  the  top  of  the  upper  square  hole,  and 
before  driving-in  the  bolts  a  space  an  inch  longer  and  the  same 
size  in  other  respects  as  the  upper  hole  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
faoe  of  the  wall  IJ  inch  deep,  opposite  to  where  the  plate  is  to 
be  fixed.    The  distance  apart  ought  not  to  exceed  6  feet. 


Wrought  iron  is  the  most  suitable  material,  and  the  plates 
should  be  well  secured  by  the  bolts.  These  plates  are  to  remain 
permanentiy  fixed  in  the  wall.  The  brackets  are  of  cast  iron, 
and  though  they  are  not  different  in  pattern  from  those  for 
shelves,  instead  of  screw-holes  they  have  at  the  top  a  lug 
1}  inch  long  one  way  and  IJ  inch  the  other,  and  a  stud  at  the 
bottom  which  fits  the  lower  square  hole  in  the  plate.  The  use 
of  the  lugs  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  b.  To  fix  them,  iJl  we 
have  to  do  is  to  put  the  top  lug  through  the  top  hole  in  the 
plate  and  let  it  drop ;  it  wUl  hang  by  tiie  lug,  and  cannot  by 
any  possibility  fall  out,  and  the  bottom  lug  drops  into  the 
lower  square  hole  in  the  plate.  The  coping  boards  are  then 
put  on  and  will  fit  exactiy  beneath  the  coping,  and  having  an  in- 
cline outwards,  the  water  will  drop  dear  of  the  trees.  A  screw 
will  keep  the  boards  from  being  dislodged,  a  hole  being  at  the 
end  of  the  bracket  that  is  witiiin  an  inch  of  the  end.  I  for 
one  thank  Mr.  Abbey  for  bringing  this  very  excellent  bracket 
under  our  notice,  for  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  an 
objection  to  the  ugly  appearance  of  the  permanent  brackets 
when  the  boards  are  taken  down,  and  this  bracket  does  away 
with  all  that ;  besides,  its  cheapness  and  efficiency,  as  well  as 
ingenious  design,  are  further  recommendation. — Thomas 
Keoobd. 

FIRST-CLASS-CERTIFICATED  VEGETABLES. 

FiBST-cLAss  certificates  have  been  awarded  this  year  by  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  to  the  following  vegetables 
proved  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswiok. 

PxAS.—- Laxton's  Gem  (Laxton),  dwarf,  early,  winkled,  green 
Marrow.  Biigmar  (Laxton),  early,  dwart,  wrinkled,  white  Mar- 
row. The  Shah  (Laxton),  early,  wrinkled,  white  Marrow. 
Marvel  (Laxton),  large-podded;  second  early  white  wrinkled 
Marrow.  The  Baron  (Laxton),  very  large-podded  early  green 
Marrow. 

Beans,  Kidney.— Carter's  White  Advancer  (Carter),  dwarf, 
prolific,  early  white.  Cutbush's  Giant  Dwarf,  very  large  pods, 
strong-growing;  second  early.  Osborne's  New  Early  Forcing, 
fine,  dwarf,  early  prolific.  Dwarf  Butter  Bean  (Carter),  large 
fleshy  pods  of  a  pale  yellow.  Mont  d'Or  Butter  Bean  (Carter), 
tall  runner ;  large,  fieshy^ale  yellow  pods. 

Tomato.— Hathaway's  Excekior  (Viok  &  Son),  large,  smooth, 
round,  early  prolific. 

Potatoes.— Alice  Fenn  (FennJ,  early  white  kidney.  Early 
White  Kidney  (Fenn),  large,  early,  white  kidney.  Littie  Gem 
(Fenn),  early  white  kidney.  Bresee's  Climax  (Bresee),  large, 
round,  second-early  white.  Fenn's  Early  Market  (Fenn),  large, 
white,  early,  round  prolific.  Extra  Early  Vermont  (Bhss  and 
Sons),  early  rose-coloured  kidney;  great  cropper.  Vermont 
Beauty  (Bliss  &  Sons),  large,  smooth,  flat  red;  second  early,  very 
beautiful.  American  Pale  Rose,  large,  flat,  rose-coloured  kidney ; 
second  early.    Enormous  cropper. 

N.B. — ^The  late  Potatoes  have  not  yet  been  judged  by  the 
Committee. 

POTATOES  TUBERLESS. 

I  SBin)  a  box  containing  the  remains  of  a  Potato,  also  another 
with  a  number  of  small  wireworms  in  it.  The  remains  of  the 
Potato  were  alone,  no  Potato  having  grown  (or,  if  so,  it  had 
disappeared)  for  a  yard  at  least  in  vxe  row.  With  the  other 
one,  having  the  wireworms  in  it,  there  were  above  twenty  fine 
tubers  at  the  root,  not  a  decayed  one,  and  not  a  wireworm. 

The  haulms  had  the  disease,  and  I  had  them  carefully  pulled 
off  a  month  ago,  and  am  now  digging  the  tubers  up.  Chi  one 
root  turned  up  there  were  forty-four,  and  I  saw  afterwards  one. 
From  8  yards  in  a  row  there  was  not  a  Potato  nor  a  renmant 
of  one. 

I  purchased  foreign  Belgian  Kidneys,  which  I  found  so  rich 
and  good  that  I  was  induced  to  plant  2  cwt.  They  were 
planted  in  soot  and  lime  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  land 
not  otherwise  manured.  The  year  prior  the  ground  was  well 
treated,  and  Peas,  &c.,  grown  upon  it.  I  planted  full-sized  sets. 
The  haulms  being  badly  affected,  pulling  them  off  prevented 
the  evil  going  down  to  the  tuber,  I  thmk,  as  out  of  a  very 
average  crop  there  is  only  here  and  there  one  decayed  or 
rather  affected.  I  can  account  for  so  many  yards  proving 
without  a  single  Potato  only  by  supposing  the  wireworm  has 
eaten  them. — ^H.  S.  S. 

[Two  tubers  were  enclosed  in  the  same  box ;  one  tuber  totally 
decayed  had  on  it  a  few  of  the  "  wireworms  "  (so  called  by 
our  correspondent),  but  which  were  the  Snake  Millipede  (Julus 
complanatus).  They  may  occasion  decay,  but  they  certainly 
feed  on  decayed  vegetable  substances.    The  other  tuber,  par- 
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tially  deeayed,  had  a  orowd  of  the  lifillipedM  in  it.  We  do 
not  think  th^  caused  the  taberless  reaolt.  Have  any  of  onr 
other  oorrespondents  oheexred  sack  an  ahBenee  of  taben  ? — 
Edb.]  

BOSE  ELECTION. 
In  oooBeqneiMe  of  an  appUeation  from  one  of  ymer  eom- 
gpondents  I  have  taken  eoimael  with  two  or  three  roearians 
whose  opinions  are  of  weigM,  and  it  seema  qvite  nnneoeseary 
to  hold  an  election  of  all  the  Boees  aannally.  In  this  opinion 
I  heartily  eoineide.  It  has,  however,  been  snggesled  that  an 
election  ol  the  beet  Boees  iirt^rodnced  in  1870, 1871,  and  187S 
would  be  nsefiil.  The  qnestian  I  would  put  to  all  who  have 
grown  aoy  of  these  Boseeie  this,  Name  the  best  twelve  Boses  of 
1870, 1871,  and  1872,  and  nndurtine  the  best  six.  To  readers 
of  onr  Jommal  who  haye  grown  any  of  these  Boses,  and  will 
answer  this  question,  I  shall  be  obliged.  —  Jossph  Hnraoir, 
Warmimier^ 


EFFECTS  OP  ELECTBICITT  ON  PLANTS. 

Dobs  electricity  act  on  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  heat, 
and  does  it  kill  them  like  a  toxical  agent  ?  or  is  it  a  disorgaaia- 
ing  agent,  which  compromises  life  by  destroying  the  organs 
necessary  to  its  maintenance  ?  This  question  we  propose  to 
examine. 

The  effects  ol  electricity  on  plants  haTo  been  little  studied. 
In  general,  obserration  has  been  limited  to  the  effects  of  elec- 
tricity of  high  tension  from  a  battery  or  a  tfannder-dond,  in 
which  oirennsistances  the  plant  has  always  been  killed,  and  the 
lesions  in  vaiions  organs  left  no  doubt  that  death  was  the 
result  of  laceration  of  tssoe. 

We  haTO  studied  the  influence  of  eleetrieity  of  weak  tension 
from  Bunsen  couples.  It  could  be  gradually  increased,  and 
was  measured  by  a  galvanometer  placed  in  circuit.  The  plant 
chiefly  experimented  upon  was  Balsam,  Balsamina  impatiens, 
chosen  psrtly  because  easily  procured,  partly  as  being  very 
sensitive  to  external  agenta  Its  stem  is  impregnated  with 
juices,  which  afford  a  ready  passage  to  electricity,  and  its  deli- 
cate-tinted flowers  indicate  by  their  changes  of  colour  the 
influenee  of  the  current  traversing  them. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  employed  the  current  from  a 
single  Bunsen  couple ;  inserting  the  points  of  the  rheophores 
in  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  at  an  interval  of  two  centimetres. 
After  half  an  hour's  passage  of  the  current  there  was  no  sen- 
sible effect ;  but  the  plant,  then  left  to  itself,  ere  long  gave  signs 
of  enfeeblement,  and  the  part  above  the  point  where  the  cuz- 
lent  entered,  quite  dried  up. 

The  effect  was  much  more  rapid,  and  extended  over  a  greater 
length  of  stem,  when  we  used  two  couples,  and  placed  the  point 
of  the  rheophore  by  which  the  current  entered  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem.  The  plant  soon  indicated  disorder  by  the 
drooping  of  its  leaves  all  along  the  stem,  and,  left  to  itself, 
soon  witiiered. 

In  these  experiments  the  plant  was  killed  through  the  de- 
eomposition  produced  by  electricity  in  the  tissues.  Of  this  we 
convinced  ourselves  as  follows :— A  branch  of  Balsam  experi- 
mented with  bore  leaves  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  we  ascer- 
tained that  this  tint  was  changed  to  blue  under  the  influence 
of  an  alkali  such  as  potash  or  annnonia.  To  test  whether  the 
current  would  produce  a  similar  change,  we  fixed  the  rheo- 
phores in  a  part  whidi  was  thick  with  flowers.  The  flowers 
near  the  negative  p<^  took  a  very  perceptible  blue  tint,  proving 
that  the  alkaline  substances  were  accumulated  at  this  point, 
and  these  substances  could  only  arise  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  tissues  by  the  passage  of  electricity  (sufficiently  explain- 
ing the  change  in  the  other  case). 

We  were  interested  to  know  if  flowers  of  another  colour 
would  also  be  changed  by  the  current.  With  this  view  we 
chose  a  Balsam  with  violet  flowers,  and  subjected  it  to  the 
action  of  the  pile.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  negative 
pole  did  not  change  in  tint,  but  those  at  the  positive  took  a 
▼ezy  perceptible  red  ceionr,  produced,  doubtlsBs,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  some  organic  acid  to  this  point.  These  experiments 
induce  the  belief  tibat  the  varied  colours  observed  in  flowers  of 
the  same  species  arise  from  the  presence  of  some  acid  or  basic 
substance  generated  in  the  tissue  of  the  flowers,  and  capable  of 
altering  their  hue. 

But  the  most  interesting  result,  for  us,  in  these  expstiments 
is,  that  heat  and  electricity  do  not  cause  death  in  plants  by  the 
same  action.  Heat  acts  like  a  poison,  paralysmg  and  desiapoy- 
ing  the  ixritabiUly  of  the  oeUnlar  and  fibrous  tissue  of  plants, 


while  eleetridty  disergaBises  their  tiwnes,  and  thus  prevents 
them  from  fulfilling  their  foactions. 

We  farther  exaauned  the  effects  of  induction  currents.  The 
eflscto  of  these  on  man  and  animals  have  of  late  years  been 
extensive^  studied,  and  medical  seienoe  has  found  in  them  a 
vataable  agent,  especially  for  eases  oi  paralysis  of  the  nervoua 
QTstem. 

Our  first  experimenta  warn  made  on  a  plairt,  the  movementa 
of  which  present  some  analogy  to  the  spontaneous  movements 
of  animals — yiz.,  the  Sensitive-plant,  Mimosa  pudica.  The 
effects  strikingly  resembled  those  on  animals.  An  electric 
action,  slight  and  short,  suffices  to  close  the  leaflets  of  the 
plant,  and  to  depress  the  petioles  all  along  the  stem ;  but  after 
some  time  the  leaves  resume  their  first  position,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  suffered.  If  the  ccNumotion  is  powerful  and 
continued  for  some  time,  the  plant  does  not  tins  recover,  but 
dies,  its  tissue  not  appearing,  hawever,  to  have  undergone  any 
change. 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  those  obtained  from  more 
common  plants.  We  selected  a  vigorous  and  well-developed 
Balsam,  the  stem  of  which  bore  leavee,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

We  examined  first  the  effect  on  the  leaves,  connecting  the 
base  of  the  petiole  with  one  of  the  wives  of  a  Bhumkorff  coil» 
and  the  summit  of  the  leal  with  the  other.  The  current  was 
from  a  single  Bunsen  con|ile,  and  the  coil,  though  small,  could 
give  pretty  severe  shocks  sad  bri^t  sparks. 

With  these  conditions  we  observed  after  a  few  minutes 
that  the  leaf  lost  its  rigidity,  the  petiole  inclining  towards  the 
stem,  and  the  leaf  loolang  like  one  which  suffered  from  lack  of 
moisture.  Left  to  itself  it  resumed  its  usual  appearance ;  the 
action  of  the  current  had  only  weakened  the  tonicity  of  the 
tissues,  but  had  not  caused  death. 

We  experimented  sunilarly  on  another  leal,  but  during  a 
longer  time  (about  a  quarter  of  an  hour).  It  dUk  net  afterwarda 
recover,  but  dried  up— a  proof  that  the  duration  of  the  commo- 
tion has  an  infiuence  on  the  effect  produced. 

Next  we  made  the  current  act  on  a  fuUy-dsveloped  fiower. 
The  effect  on  the  tissues  was  more  speedy  and  obvious  than  ia 
the  preceding  case.  The  peduncle  bent  towazda  the  stem,  and 
the  corolla  changed  in  colour— evident  proof  of  a  ptof ound  alter* 
ation  in  the  tissues ;  for  the  flower,  at  first  of  a  livdy  red,  as* 
sumed  a  blue  colour  under  the  current.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  in  a  great  number  of  fiowers,  and  always  with  liha 
results. 

We  also  made  the  induction  current  act  on  the  entire  steoa 
of  the  Balsam,  connecting  one  of  the  wires  to  the  lower  pari, 
and  the  other  to  the  extremity.  The  current  left  tluroughoujt 
the  stem  traces  of  its  passage.  At  first  the  plant  did  not  appear 
to  have  undergone  any  change ;  but  after  some  time  we  obswted 
that  the  extremity,  formed  of  tender  and  pulpy  maMer,  became 
inclined,  as  if  aiSected  in  ita  organisation.  The  fiowers  ehanged 
colour,  and  the  fruits,  which  had  not  yet  reached  maturity, 
were  burst,  projecting  to  a  distance  the  seeds  they  held.  The 
Balsam  stem,  thus  acted  upon  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was,  in 
reality  killed,  and  in  a  few  days  completely  withered  up.  It 
appeared  as  if  struck  by  lightning. 

Birds  also  were  killed  by  the  induction  current. 

The  current  which  thus  acts  with  such  energy  on  the  soft 
and  pulpy  parts  of  plants  exerts  less  sensible  influence  on  their 
ligneous  parts.  We  repeated  the  foregoing  experiments  on  a 
leaf  of  Boss  Bay,  Nerium  Oleander,  and  it  was  not  perceptibly 
affected;  whereas,  on  operating  with  a  branch  which  bore 
several  flowers,  we  observed  these  within,  and  on  the  following 
day  they  had  the  aspect  of  having  been  scorched  by  the  sun. 

We  repeated  the  same  experiment  on  a  stem  of  Basil  covered 
with  leaves  and  flowers.  The  stem  and  the  leaves  resisted,  but 
the  flowers  felt  the  effects  of  the  electricity,  for  ere  long  they 
fell  off.  The  same  results  were  obtained  with  a  flowering  stem 
of  Lavender,  and  with  a  branch  of  Fuchsia. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  sufficiently  established 
that  the  induction  current  produces  the  effect  of  a  disorgania* 
ing  agent  on  tiie  organs  of  plants  only  when,  by  reason  of  the 
softness  of  their  tissues,  and  the  lai^ge  quantity  of  water  im- 
pregnating them,  it  is  propagated  with  ease  in  their  interior ; 
and  that  it  has  no  appreciable  action  on  solid  and  resistant 
tissues.  Stilly  if  several  couples  were  employed  instead  of  one, 
or  if  the  coil  were  more  powerful,  or  the  action  prolonged  con- 
siderably, there  is  littie  doubt  that  the  most  boM  parts  of  plants 
would  be  disorganised  by  the  current. 

Next  a9  to  fruits  and  seeds.  We  selected  an  Api^e  on  a 
brsnoh  which  bore  seferal  nearly  ripe.  The  extremities  of  the 
conducting  wires  being  applied  to  it,  the  current  was  allowed 
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to  act  several  mizmteg.  No  eztemal  phenomenon  was  produced , 
And  after  the  wires  were  withdrawn  the  Apple  remained  ad- 
herent to  the  stem.  After  some  days  it  fell  off,  while  the  other 
Apples  remained,  and  seemed  to  have  a  less  advanced  ripeness 
than  the  detached  one.  Thus  the  current  appears  to  have 
hastened  the  maturity  of  the  fruit ;  but  it  also  altered  its  tissue, 
for  the  Apple  soon  gave  signs  of  decomposition,  and  alter  some 
days  was  completely  decayed.  Similar  experiments  were  made 
on  Pears  and  Peaches,  and  with  like  results. 

We  next  made  the  current  act  on  seeds  which  had  been 
rendered  conductive  by  immersion  some  time  in  water.  The 
seeds  were  Pea,  French  Bean,  and  com.  After  having  electri- 
fied them,  we  sowed  them  in  pots  filled  with  good  garden  earth, 
and  for  comparison  we  put  in  the  same  earth,  and  under  the 
same  conditions  of  heat  and  humidity,  seeds  which  had  not 
heen  electrified. 

The  electrified  Peas  were  placed  in  a  chamber  the  constant 
temperature  of  which  was  20*^  C.  They  commenced  to  germi- 
xiate  in  about  three  days,  while  those  which  had  not  been 
electrified  g^,ve  no  appearance  of  germination  for  six  days. 
The  former  showed  a  much  more  rapid  growth,  but  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  others,  which  ere  long  attained  the  same  size. 

The  com  presented  nothing  remarkable.  The  electrified 
fleeds  germinated  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  but 
we  did  not  observe  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  of  the 
growth  of  the  stem. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  that  the  action  of  electricity 
affects  substances  enveloping  the  embryo  rather  than  the 
embryo  itself.  Disaggregating  the  tissue  which  contains  nutii- 
tive  matter,  it  hastens  germination,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  seed  is  de- 
veloped. 

En  risumS, — ^The  induction  current  acts  in  an  energetic 
manner  on  plants,  and  produces  effects  analogous  to  tiiose 
observed  in  animals.  Thus  in  the  latter,  the  electric  current 
determines  contractions  which,  intensified  to  a  certain  degree, 
may  bring  on  death  through  disorganisation  of  tissue.  Simi- 
larly in  plants  electricity  enfeebles  the  vitality  of  tissues,  and 
even  destroys  them  completely,  through  action  too  energetic 
or  too  long  continued. — (Abstract  of  a  paper  in  the  Moniteur 
Scientifigue  QuesneviUe,  by  M.  JBlondeau. — English  Mechanic.) 


APRICOT  SHEDS. 
I  AM  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  culture  of  what  are 
generally  called  wall  fruits  under  the  glass  roof  of  an  open 
flhed,  such  as  I  described  in  the  Journal  last  year,  will  become 
general.  The  one  built  by  Mr.  Foster  has  now  been  tested 
four  years,  and  his  trees  have  borne  three  very  heavy  and  one 
fair  crop  of  Apricots  in  the  time.  I  went  to  look  at  it  the 
other  day,  and  saw  a  Nectarine  with  about  130  fine  fruit  upon 
it,  which  were  finer  than  any  wall  fruit  I  have  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  this  season.  A  Bivers's  Prolific  Plum  tree 
yielded  35  lbs.  of  Plums,  though  many  of  the  fruit  had  been 
previously  gathered  and  eaten  as  they  ripened,  and  all  the 
trees  were  most  satisfactory.  These  trees  are  never  watered 
or  syringed,  and,  in  fact,  are  no  trouble,  except  now  and  then 
when  the  shoots  are  tied  to  the  wires,  or  the  fruit  requires 
thinning  or  gathering.  I  do  not  say  they  might  not  benefit 
by  an  occasional  cleaning  of  the  foliage  with  the  STringe,  for 
I  think  they  would ;  I  only  know  they  never  get  it.— nj.  B. 
PlABSON,  ChilweU. 


GRAPES  IN  A  WASHHOUSE. 

The  notes  entitled  <*  Evening  Musings  for  Plain  People,** 
xeeommending  Vine-culture,  were  exceedingly  attractive,  as 
well  as  instructive,  and  oug^t  to  be  much  appreciated  by  all 
amateurs. 

In  confirmation  of  what  your  correspondent  affirms,  there  is 
in  the  village  of  Bnsholme,  near  Manchester,  a  crop  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  produced  in  a  waehhouse,  apparently  a  most 
unlikely  place,  and  cultivated  by  an  amateur  who  follows  a 
very  d^erent  business  from  horticulture. 

The  washhouse  is  placed  with  its  end  against  the  dwelling, 
covering  the  kitchen  window,  and  is  about  12  feet  square,  the 
walls  6  feet  high  all  round,  on  which  is  placed  a  span-roof  of 
C^a,  with  three  bridi:  compartments  for  three  Yines,  a  door 
opening  into  a  yard  on  one  iude,  another  to  the  kitchen,  which 
is  mostly  open — at  least  it  is  always  so  when  I  have  called. 
Some  ladies  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  fact  seemed  to  have  little 
£uth  in  the  matter  until  I  took  them  to  see,  and  their  astonish- 


ment was  great  to  find  four  washerwomen  scrubbing  away,  and 
over  their  heads  873  bunches  of  useful  Grapes  enveloped  in 
steam  and  no  decay  amongst  them.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state 
that  the  place  is  partially  heated  from  a  small  boiler  at  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  fireplace  with  a  flow  and  return  of  2-inch 
gas-piping.  There  is  also  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants 
in  the  washhouse. — J.  Wbight,  Rusholme, 


TAKING-UP  POTATOES  EARLY. 

Ik  your  last  number  you  say  in  your  note  to  the  communi- 
cation on  the  Potato  disease,  thai  the  real  safeguard  is  to  dig- 
up  the  tubers  in  August ;  but  here,  in  Lincolnshire,  our  Pota- 
toes are  not  ripe  till  September  and  October,  and  I  have  some 
Bed-skinned  Flourballs  that  are  nothing  like  fit  even  now. 
What  are  we  to  do?  I  wish  you  would  advise  us  in  your 
answers  to  your  correspondents  next  week.  Are  we  to  take 
them  up  b^ore  'ttiey  are  fit,  or  wait  and  ti&e  our  chance  of 
disease  ? 

Tou  will  be  glad  to  leam  that  there  is  little  or  no  disease, 
at  all  events  in  this  parish ;  parishioners  and  parson  mutually 
congratulating  each  other  when  we  meet. — H.  M.,  Lo\Uh, 
Lincolnshire, 

[The  resource  is  to  plant  varieties  that  ripen  earlier.  Bipen- 
ing  is  accelerated  by  idantlng  on  the  ridge  system.  Your  late- 
ripening  sorts  we  recommend  to  be  taken  up  immediately  you 
find  the  skin  of  the  tubers  cannot  be  removed  by  rubbing  them 
gently  with  the  finger.] 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  18. 

BBgtBBRIB  DAk  wi«  n.— Dabwin'b  Babbbbbt. 

Fiw  gavdens  aie  now  without  an  example  of  the  evergreen 
species  of  Berberis;  and  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
valuable  tribe  of  plants  are,  therefore,  pretty  well  known. 
Less  robust  in  its  growth  than  some  others  of  this  genus,  and 
witii  foliage  inferior  in  size  to  the  pinnated  leaves  of  the 
Mahonias,  the  Berberis  Darwlnii  yet  possesses  in  its  elegant 
pendant  racemes  of  flowers,  an  attraction  peeoliar  to  itself,  and 
which  fully  justified  the  high  praise  bestowed  iqaeii  it,  on  its 
first  introduction,  in  the  principal  hortiooltaxal  ^blieations  of 
the  day. 

The  Berberries  are  Tsiy  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Those  more  oommonly  seen 
in  cultivation  are  of  North  American  origin ;  several  valuable 
species  are  natives  of  Asiatic  dimes ;  whilst  the  Berberis  Dar- 
winii  comes  to  us  from  bleak  Patagonia,  whose  shores  are  now 
invested  with  so  melaueholy  an  interest  feom  the  painful  death 
of  Captain  Gardiner  and  his  fellow  miswioaaries.  It  appears  to 
be  also  indigenous  to  the  Chilian  tenitoiy ,  including  the  island 
of  Chiloe.  On  its  native  mountaiBS  it  is  often  found  grow- 
ing near  the  summer  limit  of  snow,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
prove  quite  as  hardy  as  the  North  American  species,  which 
are  known  to  bear  our  winters  admirably.  B.  Darwinii  is  dis- 
tinguished from  nearly  all  the  o&er  species  by  the  ferruginous 
pubescence  of  the  young  shoots.  The  leaves,  although  small, 
are  so  thickly  disposed  upon  the  branches  that  these  are  quite 
concealed. 

The  beauty  of  the  plant  is  much  enhanced  by  the  purplish 
tint  of  the  peduncles,  which  contrasts  admirably  with  the  rich 
orange  yellow  of  the  flowers  and  deep  glossy  green  of  the 
foliage.  Like  the  other  species  it  delights  in  a  free  loamy  soil, 
and  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  division,  or  seed.  It 
has  in  fact  been  recently  propagated  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  become  avulable  for  planting  as  game  cover,  for  which  it  is 
said  to  be  well  adapted,  as  are  several  other  species,  winged 
game  being  fond  of  their  subacid  fruit. 

The  genus  Berberis  is  now  usually  divided  into  two  sections 
— ^viz.,  the  true  Berberries  with  simple  foliage,  and  the  Ash 
Berberries,  formerly  known  as  Mahoni^,  and  still  classed  as 
such  in  many  trade  catalogues. 

The  section  with  simple  leaves,  of  which  the  Berberis  Bar- 
winiL  is  an  example,  are  remarkable  for  the  strong  pungent 
spines  found  at  the  base  of  the  fascicles  of  leaves.  These  are 
entirely  wanting  in  the  Mahonias,  or  those  Berberries  furnished 
with  pinnated  foliage ;  a  circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  views  entertamed  by  most  botanists  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  these  somewhat  formidable  organs. 

The  Berberis  aquifolia  should  be  in  every  garden,  and  it 
thrives  in  any  moderately  good  soil,  especially  if  a  little 
shaded.  The  species  repens,  umbellata,  empetrifolia,  and 
fascioularis,  are  all  attainable  for  a  very  reasonable  sum,  and 
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are  ezeellent  plants  for  the  Bhrubbexy,  and  will  flourish  evon 
under  the  drip  of  trees. 

At  least  forty  distinct  speoies  of  Berberis  are  now  in  enltiva- 
tion  in  England;  one  of  them,  Berberis  japonioa,  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Fortune  on  his  second  -visit  to  China.  This 
magnificent  evergreen  grows  8  feet  high,  and  has  pinnated 
leaves  nearly  15  inches  long,  the  terminal  leaflet  being,  in  one 
specimen,  qnite  5  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Fortune  first  met  with 
this  species  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Hwny-ohow-foo,  about 
1£0  miles  north  of  Shanghae,  and  afterwards  near  Sunglo, 
whilst  engaged  in  collecting  Tea  plants  and  seeds  for  the  East 
India  Company.  It  appears  that  a  specimen  of  the  plant  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Fortune  on  his  journey  to  the  Bohea  Tea  moun- 
tains ;  but,  being  too  large  to  transport  to  Shanghae,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  carrying  off  a  leaf,  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  smaller  examples  of  the  plant  in  his 
subsequent  travels.  On  this  gentleman's  return  from  the 
Bohea  Tea  Mountains,  it  chanced  that  he  rested  a  day  or  two 
at  the  house  of  the  parents  of  his  servant,  Wang.  Having  fre- 
quently desired  Wang  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  some  young 
plants  of  the  Berbens  without  effect-— for  the  natives  of  the 


Berberis  DftnriniL 

Celestial  Empire  can  rarely  be  persuaded  to  trouble  them- 
selves in  any  matter  in  whidi  their  pecuniary  interests  are  not 
concerned — he  one  morning  called  three  or  four  of  the  family 
about  him,  and,  showing  them  the  leaf  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  promised  a  dollar  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him 
a  small  plant  of  the  same  shrub.  **  One  of  them  went  out  im- 
mediately, and,  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  returned  in  less 
than  five  minutes  with  a  fresh  leaf  of  the  plant  in  question. 
'  That  wiU  do,*  said  I ;  *  that  is  just  the  thing  I  want :  bring 
me  a  young  plant  wiUi  good  roots  and  I  will  give  you  the 
promised  reward.*  They  now  held  a  consultation  among 
themselves  in  an  under  tone,  and  at  last  said  that  the  plant  in 
question  had  some  peculiar  medical  virtues,  and  that  the  lucky 
possessor  would  not  part  with  it.  '  Sell  me  this  one,*  said  I ; 
'  and  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a  dozen  others  with  the  money.* 
*  No,*  said  they,  '  the  plant  belongs  to  our  uncle ;  he  is  rich 
enough,  but  he  requires  a  little  of  the  plant  now  and  then 
when  he  is  unwell,  and  therefore  he  wiU  not  part  with  it.* 
This  was  very  provoking;  but  the  Chinese  were  firm,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  as  sailors  say  '  upon  another 
tack.'  *  Well,  at  all  events,*  said  I,  *  let  me  see  the  plant : 
don't  be  afraid ;  I  shall  not  touch  it.'    For  some  time  they 


refused  to  do  even  this ;  but,  through  Wang's  inflnenoe,  tbsy 
were  at  last  induced  to  consent,  and  led  the  way  down  to  a 
small  cottage  garden,  completely  covered  with  weeds.  Then 
the  beautiful  shrub  was  growing  apparently  neglected,  and  left 
to  bloom  unseen.  It  seemed  very  valuable  in  the  uncle's  esti- 
mation, and  he  would  not  sell  it,  although  I  tried  hard  to  in- 
duce him  to  do  so.  It  might  be  that  he  really  valued  Ha 
medicinal  properties,  but,  as  it  must  be  common  enough  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  he  could  easily  have  replaced  it ;  it  ia 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  he  supposed  I  should  offer  aama 
very  large  sum  to  induce  him  to  part  with  it. 

**  On  the  following  day  another  relation  of  Wang's  eame  to 
me  in  a  secret  manner,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  another  place  where  the  same  plant  was  to  be  had,  and 
that  for  a  consideration  he  would  go  and  fetch  it.  I  engaged 
him  at  onoe,  merely  telling  him  that  he  must  bring  young 
plants  with  good  roots,  otherwise  they  would  be  entirely  nsden 
to  me.  This  he  faithfully  promised  to  do,  and  kept  his  woid. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  returned  with  three  good  planti, 
which  he  sold  me,  and  which  I  afterwards  took  back  to  Shang- 
hae. These  are  now  safely  in  England.** — (W.  rfcoMpson's 
English  Flower  Garden,  Revised  by  the  Author^ 


VABIETT  IN  GABDEN  BEDS. 
DuBiNo  the  past  season  I  have  had  a  few  beds  which  have  ao 
successfully  broken  through  the  usual  monotony  of  a  beddad- 
out  garden  that  I  venture  vo  mention  them  to  you. 

1.  A  bed  of  Lilium  auratum,  with  Heliotrope  between.  Tbu 
has  been  magnificent,  with  a  succession  of  blooms  for  more 
than  three  months  past ;  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  Uooma  on 
several  of  the  Lilies. 

2.  A  bed  of  common  Sweet  Williams,  replaced  hj  JJSaaak 
lancifolium  sunk  in  pots. 

3.  A  bed  of  Lobdia  cardinalis,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia. 
This  has  been  most  successful,  both  Lobelias  having  floweced 
abundantly  for  months. 

6.  A  bed  of  Anemone  japonica  alba,  surrounded  with  Statiee 
latifolia,  and  edged  with  Gazania.  This  is  an  autumn  bed, 
and  is  in  perfection  at  present. 

These  have  been  my  real  successes  this  year.  Next  year  I 
hope  to  be  equally  fortunate  with  a  bed  of  Clematis  Jackmanm, 
another  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  edged  with  Gazania  (Gera- 
niums I  find  grow  too  tall  and  hide  the  foliage  of  the  Aga- 
panthus), and  other  combinations. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  how  little  imagination  gardeners  seem 
to  have,  and  how  the  same  beds  of  a  few  varieties  of  flowen 
appear  year  after  year.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correepondente 
will  suggest  other  beds,  especially  of  herbaceous  plants. — 
H.  A.  B.,  Ashfield,  Liverpool. 


NOTES  UPON  FERNS.— No.  5. 


It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  < 
have  entirely  prevented  me  continuing  this,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
subject  connected  with  horticulture,  for  some  months.  I  now* 
however,  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  of  restuning  my  fanef 
remarks  upon  this  popular  order.  In  doing  so  it  occurs  to  ma 
that  enough  has  bc^  said  in  my  former  articles  of  an  intro- 
ductory character  to  enable  my  readers,  if  they  desire,  to  take 
up  the  subject,  and  to  prosecute  it  to  whatever  extent  tima 
and  opportunity  will  allow.  I  purpose,  however,  leaving  tlia 
scientific  portion  of  the  subject,  and  step  down  to  the  praetieal 
matter-of-fact  business  of  cultivation.  In  doing  this  I  ahaJl 
quote  the  most  handsome  kinds  in  each  genus,  together  wiih 
the  general  treatment  required,  indicating  at  the  same  time 
whidi  are  best  suited  for  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  fenMsy, 
for  pot  plants  or  basket  plants.  Our  readers  and  amalevr 
Fern-growers,  however,  must  not  imagine  th^  have  nothing 
to  do  but  read  these  jottings  to  become  experts  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Ferns ;  for  although  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  evny- 
thing  as  plain  as  possible,  the  hints  here  thrown  out  must  bo 
followed  up  by  intelligent  practice. 

The  first  family  which  I  shall  deal  with  is  the  genus  Adi- 
antum,  the  members  of  which  are  popularly  known  as  Maiden^ 
hair  Ferns,  a  name  derived  from  tiie  slender  shining  Uaek 
stems  which  support  the  pinnules,  and  which  form  snob 
pleasing  contrasts  with  the  various  shades  of  green  of  the 
different  species.  Adiantum  is  distinguished  as  a  genus  by  a 
tufted  or  creeping  habit  of  growth,  by  the  pinnss  and  pinnnka 
being  articulated  with  the  petiole,  by  its  exoentric  coeta,  by 
the  veins  being  simple,  radiating,  and  forked,  with  the 
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free.  In  addition  to  the  above  oharactera  the  sori  is  marginal, 
globofiOi  reniform,  or  oblong ;  the  indnsinm  is  formed  by  the 
margin  of  the  frond  becoming  changed  in  textnre,  reflexed, 
and  thns  covering  the  sori.  f^om  a  coltnral  point  of  view  this 
is  a  very  distinct  and  natural  group,  and  ail  the  species  are 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  plant-growers ;  for  from  among 
the  kinds  now  introdaoed  in  a  living  state  to  this  conntry, 
some  may  be  fonnd  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all,  whether  it 
be  for  stove,  greenhouse,  or  open-air  fernery,  either  for  pot  or 
basket  cultivation ;  whilst  the  fronds  when  cut  form  exquisite 
dressings  for  a  lady*s  hair,  and  also  in  the  formation  of  bou- 
quets. For  this  purpose  select  the  mature  fronds,  otherwise 
some  disappointment  will  accrue  by  their  shrivelling  soon  after 
being  cut.  Some  of  my  fair  readers  may  say,  *'  This  writing 
is  very  well,  and  may  be  of  great  service  to  those  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  stove  or  greenhouse,  but  we  have  no  such  struc- 
tures, yet  appreciate  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Ferns  quite  as 
keenly  as  those  more  fortunately  situated."  But  believe  me, 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  many  a  rich  collection  of  these  beau- 
tiful plants  is  to  be  found  in  towns  and  cities,  and  I  hope  to 
see  ^em  far  more  plentiful.  Indeed,  Ferns  appear  to  me 
-  peculiarly  suited  for  window  plants  in  situations  where,  through 
want  of  sun,  flowering  plants  will  not  succeed. 

The  first  thing  to  insist  upon  in  the  culture  of  Adiantums  is 
perfect  drainage;  for  although  they  delight  in  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  if  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  the  soil  and  become 
stagnant  death  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  The  soil  which  the 
majority  of  these  plants  thrive  best  in  is  good  fibrous  peat,  a 
little  light  loam,  and  some  sharp  sand.  When  potting  the 
more  delicate  kinds,  however,  I  usually  dispense  with  the  loam. 
In  preparing  baskets  for  Ferns,  the  inside  next  the  wire  should 
have  a  thick  lining  of  living  sphagnum  moss,  which  serves  to 
hold  the  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  soil 
running  through  when  the  plants  are  watered.  Baskets  which 
are  constructed  of  other  material  will  not,  of  course,  require 
lining  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  any  Ferns  in 
baskets  to  have  a  portion  of  sphagnum  moss  mixed  with  the 
BoU. 

.  To  enable  young  beginners  (for  whose  benefit  these  lines  are 
penned),  to  select  such  kinds  as  suit  their  peculiar  tastes,  I 
have  here  enumerated  some  three  4ozen  kinds,  all  of  which 
have  some  distinctive  feature  of  their  own  to  recommend  them ; 
and  for  their  guidance  I  have  put  them  into  groups,  showing  at 
a  glance  the  positions  th^  may  be  placed  in  without  danger. 

Gboup  1. — Species  Suitable  for  Stove  Cultivation  :— 

EarleyeoM  macroDhyUnm  trapezifonne 

orwinJnnnTn  Willeslaaazn  eaxoioGhliBim 

tenenun  pemTianam  pnlTeralantam 

Gboup  2. — Species  Suitable  for  the  Greenhouse : — 

Bolpharanm  renifonne  caneainm 

.    ^MjoophyUom  chilense  geabmm 

fnlTom  wntiidnnntn  Iftfcaia  Ghiesbreghtil 

Gboup  3. — Species  Suitable  for  Wardian-case  Culture  :  — 

ezoisam  mnltifldnm       mbellam  deoomm 

cosMttiuxi  mttilosam  oonoinnam  latxtxa 

OapiUiu-Yeneris  Yeitchii 

Gboup  4. — Species  Suitable  for  Hanging  Baskets : — 

asiixnile  eandfttom  oolpodet 

Feei  lanalftttun  (deoidnoafl)    flabeUalatnm 

Gboup  5. — Species  Suitable  for  the  Decoration  of  Apartments 
without  the  protection  of  a  Wardian  Case : — 

foxmosom  alBzie  oxine«tuin 

ConniiighAmii  hiqpidnlam  folvuxn 

Gboup  6. — ^Hardy  Species  Suitable  for  Open-air  Fernery : — 

pedatom  yennstom 

— EXPEBTO  CbEDE. 


PBOPOSED    GBEAT    INTEBNATIONAL   FBUIT 

SHOW  AT  BELFAST  NEXT  YEAE. 
Enzboetic  action  is  being  taken  with  a  view  to  holding  a 
Great  International  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Plant  Show  next  year 
at  Belfast,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association 
to  the  busy  metropolis  of  Ulster.  We  are  further  informed 
that  not  only  has  the  project  been  warmly  taken  up  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  horticultural  element  in  the  immediate  locality, 
but  that  cordial  and  substantial  support  has  been  promised 
by  several  leading  members  of  the  trade,  as  also  by  many  of 
the  foremost  horticulturists  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
There  is  little  room  to  doubt  but  that  Irish  horticulturists  out- 
side the  northern  province  will  enter  warmly  into  the  project 


and  do  their  part  in  making  it  a  success.  It  is  expected  that 
the  subscription  fund  will  be  very  considerable,  and  that  the 
prizes  will  be  on  a  liberal  and  tempting  scale.  That  the  ex- 
pectation alluded  to  is  not  unreasonable  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  already  subscriptions,  (fee,  amounting  nearly  to 
£200  have  been  promised.  Professor  Tonge,  of  Belfast,  is  at 
present  staying  in  Dublin,  and  from  the  interest  he  ti^es  in 
the  matter,  and  his  energetic  action  where  work  is  to  be  done, 
we  apprehend  he  wo*n't  leave  without  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  metropolitan  horticulturists,  and  securing  their  sympathy 
and  support.  Belfast  has  many  advantages  for  the  purpose, 
and  is  very  favourably  located  in  respect  of  exhibitors  coming 
from  England  and  Scotland;  and  doubtless,  therefore,  the 
horticulture  of  both  will  be  largely  represented  on  Irish  soil 
next  autumn. 

In  fact,  the  leading  horticulturists  of  the  sister  countries 
have  entered  so  warmly  and  in  such  a  good  spirit  into  the 
matter  that,  as  we  are  informed,  the  ultimate  resolve  come  to 
by  the  horticultural  meeting  recently  held  at  Edinburgh  was, 
that  the  proposed  Exhibition  at  Belfast  be  adopted  as  the 
International  Show  of  1874. 

We  are  not  aware  where  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the  Show, 
but  presume  it  will  be  the  Botanic  Gardens.  If  so,  we  wonld 
venture  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  other  and  more  secure  accom- 
modation be  provided  for  the  display  of  fruit  than  that  afforded 
by  the  frail  roof  which  usually  covers  the  show-ground.  Plants 
do  not  look  the  worse  of  a  slight  sprinkling,  should  rain 
come  down ;  but  a  washing  by  no  means  improves  the  bloom 
or  blush  of  Grapes  or  Peaches.  Though,  too,  the  tastefnJly- 
arranged  show-ground  is  well  adapted  for  a  gardenesque  dis- 
play of  exhibition  plants,  it  is  not  so  for  a  show  of  either  cut 
flowers  or  fruit.  Large  marquees  for  the  purpose,  pitched  on 
the  beautiful  velvet  sward,  would  be  both  effective  and  pic- 
turesque. Measures  should  also  be  taken  to  relieve  the  fruit- 
tables  of  a  monotony  such  as  formed  one  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  great  Show  held  last  month  at  Manchester. 

The  session  of  the  British  Association  for  1874  will  open,  we 
believe,  on  or  about  August  19th ;  consequently  the  proposed 
Show  will  ta^e  place  some  day  between  that  and  its  dose  on 
August  26th.  It  will  be  well,  both  as  regards  metropolitan 
and  local  fixtures  for  next  year's  autumn  shows,  that  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  so  as  to  leave  exhibitors,  and  others 
who  would  care  to  be  present,  free  for  the  great  gathering  at 
Belfast. — (Irish  Fanners^  Gazette.) 


NASH  COURT, 
The  Seat  of  J.  P.  Lade,  Esq. 

The  traveller  to  Dover  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
BaUway,  will  notice  on  emerging  from  a  rather  long  tunnel 
which  he  enters  after  leaving  Chatham,  that  the  country  is 
somewhat  flat,  especially  to  the  left  of  the  line,  but  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  crops  he  will  perceive  at  a  glance  that  the 
land  is  good  and  and  weU  managed,  at  the  same  time  the 
absence  of  trees  in  many  places  gives  it  a  somewhat  naked  ap- 
pearance in  winter.  The  extensive  district  known  as  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  as  well  as  a  considerable  tract  adjoining  the  inlets 
of  salt  water  which  constitute  the  island  so  called,  is  only  a 
few  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  the  elevations  very  un- 
important until  the  chalky  or  gravelly  hills  which  bound  the 
railway  on  the  right  are  gained.  But  this  tract  of  land  has 
long  been  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  for  good  cultivation, 
and  its  produce  whether  of  Wheat,  of  which  there  are  large 
breadths,  or  of  Potatoes,  which  are  also  extensively  grown. 
Hops  are  less  cultivated,  but  like  the  grain  and  Potatoes,  are 
generally  of  the  best  quidity.  I  must  not  omit  to  notic<j  the 
fruit,  which  in  some  seasons  has  an  especial  claim  on  our 
notice,  for  at  Sittingboume,  an  improving  little  town  on  the 
route,  we  are  told  the  Cherry  was  first  cultivateddin  England, 
and  there  are  large  plantations  of  that  fruit  now  in'the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  there,  too,  the  antiquarian  wiU/find  many 
objects  of  interest.  Though  those  who  delight  in^gged  and 
varied  scenery  may  not  find  this  tract  in  accordaM  with  their 
tastes,  the  lover  of  good  farming  will  do  so,  fl|(a  even  the 
former  will  by-and-by,  as  the  train  proceeds  further  eastward, 
find  the  country  more  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,' with  no  lack 
of  timber  to  give  it  a  clothed  appearance.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  as  one  approaches  Faversham,  where  I  con- 
template making  a  halt ;  and  further  on  there  is  plenty  of 
variety  in  surface  before  reaching  the  ancient  city  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Nash  Court  is  two  or  three  miles  from  Faversham  station. 
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where  I  was  met  by  Mr.  McCrow,  the  intelligent  gardener,  and 
through  the  liberality  of  his  employer  I  was  conveyed  to  my 
destination  in  one  of  his  carriages,  passing  on  the  way  throngh 
part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Faversham,  and  along  the  old 
Dover  highway.  If  this  has  lost  some  of  its  importance  as  a 
thoroughfare  for  both  passengers  and  goods  to  the  Continent, 
it  has  not  been  impaired  in  quality  as  a  good  road ;  now 
the  telegraphic  wires  to  the  continent  of  Europe  traverse  this 
road,  and  their  number  equals  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
at  the  London  termini  of  long  lines  of  railway.  But  our 
carriage  rattles  along,  and  ascending  a  slight  eminence  above 
the  place  where  we  have  been  travelling,  we  arrive  at  the 
entrance  gates  to  the  gronnds  of  Nash  Court,  and  a  short 
drive  through  an  avenue  of  remarkably  fine  Sweet  Chestnut 
trees  brings  us  to  the  mansion,  of  which  the  accompanying 
repr<'<««?ntation  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  A^by, 
photographer,  Favereham. 

Nash  Court  in  our  earliest  records  is  stated  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Priory  of  Christchuroh,  Canterbury.  Of  that 
Priory  it  was  held  by  the  family  of  Garwinton,  from  whom  it 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Hauts  and  Isaacs,  the  last-named 
family  being  the  tenants  at  the  time  of  the  Priory's  dissolution 


by  Henry  Yin.,  who  granted  it  in  fee  to  the  head  of  the 
Lincoln  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Norwood,  Cley- 
brooke,  and  Turner  families,  from  the  last  of  which  it  came  to 
Thomas  Hawkins,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  present  mansion  was 
rebuilt,  about  a  century  ago.  Since  the  death  of  the  last 
Thomas  Hawkins,  who  died  in  the  year  1800,  the  possessors 
were  his  four  daughters,  whose  representatives  sold  it  to  the 
present  owner,  John  Pryce  Lade,  Esq.,  who  restored  it  a  few 
years  since. 

The  mansion  is  one  of  those  commodious  brick  stmotnres  of 
Which  so  many  were  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  unlike  some  that  were  built  at  that  time, 
this  appears  to  have  been  oonstmoted  in  the  most  substantial 
manner ;  the  walls,  the  timber,  and  even  the  roof,  alike  seem 
to  almost  bid  defiance  to  time.  The  style  is  more  Grecian 
than  Tudor,  and  either  owing  to  the  good  qnali^of  the  bricks, 
or  the  fact  of  their  being  recently  cleaned,  or  it  may  be  the 
clear  dry  atmosphere,  or  the  whole  combined,  certainly  the 
building  haa  a  remarkably  fresh  appearance,  more  so  than 
many  that  have  not  been  built  half  a  dozen  years.  The 
situation  is  slightly  elevated,  but  the  house  is  sheltered  with 
some  fine  old  trees  on  one  side,  in  addition  to  the  interesting 


avenue  already  alluded  to.  The  carriage  front  is  to  the  east, 
while  the  most  spacious  one  is  to  the  south,  and  the  north  has 
also  a  good  front  looking  out  on  a  nice  piece  of  lawn  and 
shrubbery.  On  the  west  side  are  the  offices,  which  are  well 
shut-off  from  the  carriage  drive  by  a  thriving  belt  of  choice 
shrubs  and  Pinuses  that  have  been  planted  by  the  present 
proprietor,  who,  I  may  remark,  has  not  had  possession  of  the 
place  for  many  years,  his  ancestral  home  for  some  generations 
being  a  maosion  equally  important,  and  not  a  great  way  off. 
Mr.  Lade  has  done  much  to  improve  it  in  many  ways,  additions 
having  been  made  to  the  residence  and  stables,  and  the  gardens 
entirely  new  made  or  remodelled,  the  whole  showing  good  taste 
ia  design  and  good  workmanship. 

The  park,  to  which  great  additions  have  been  made,  descends 
gently  from  the  east  side  of  the  mansion  for  some  distance, 
where  there  are  ponds  of  water,  the  ground  also  descending 
beyond  the  park  into  one  of  those  easy  and  agreeable-looking 
valleys  which,  without  impediog  the  action  of  the  husbandman, 
are  eminently  useful  in  every  other  sense ;  it  rises  again  on 


the  opposite  side  to  a  much  greaClsr  elevation  than  that  on 
which  Nash  Court  stands.  The  crown  of  the  ridge  and  part  of 
its  sides  are  clothed  with  timber,  forming,  in  fact,  the  **  Blean 
Woods,**  which  in  times  past  have  been  notable  for  things 
done  in  them,  not  the  least  memorable  being  the  fatal  affray 
between  a  fanatical  being  styling  himself  Sir  William  Conrtenay 
and  a  host  of  additional  titles,  who  with  a  multitude  of  deluded 
followers  assembled  here  some  forty  years  ago,  and  refusing  to 
disperse  at  the  request  of  some  military  sent  against  them, 
the  officer  in  command,  anxious  to  avoid  bloodshed,  advanced 
in  front  of  his  men,  and,  expostulating  with  the  crowd,  was 
shot  dead  by  theur  ringleader ;  the  issue  bdng  a  volley  from 
the  soldiers  killing  the  self-styled  invincible  leader  and  a 
number  of  others.  Such  an  event  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten by  a  population  not  much  given  to  emigration,  and  is 
fortunately  not  likely  to  find  a  parallel  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Certainly  the  advance  of  education  will  prevent  the 
superstitious  part  of  it  being  repeated.  The  Blean  Woods  had 
also  a  bad  name  before  that  time.    Smuggling,  and  perhaps 
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something  worse,  rendered  it  not  advisable  for  the  traveller  to 
yentnre  tnroagh  them  alone.  Bat  more  peaceful  times  have 
come  ronnd,  and  the  great  natural  wood  is  being  intersected 
with  good  roads,  with  here  and  there  dwellings  above  the  class 
of  those  ooonpied  hj  the  ordinary  cottager ;  while  from  Nash 
Conrt  are  seen  two  if  not  more  churches,  whose  spires  rise 
amongst  the  trees  of  this  once-notorions  forest — Hemhill  and 
Donidrk — and  the  mansion  of  Lord  Sondes  is  also  dose  at 
hand. 

Northward  of  Nash  Conrt  the  ground  is  more  tame  but  ez- 
oellent'in  quality ;  bat  to  the  south  and  also  south-west  it  is 
like  the  east  side,  well-timbered  and  well-cultivated,  orchards 
and  Hop  gardens  alternating  with  arable  land,  while  green 
fields  and  woods  and  coppice  give  ample  diversity,  the  space 
between  the  mansion  and  the  highway  being  partly  dressed 
and  partly  half -dressed  pleasure  ground.  Near  the  house  there 
ifl  an  excellent  croquet  lawn  margined  with  high  trees,  while 

I  I  I  I 
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the  noble  avenue  of  Chestnuts  is  growing  on  ground  having  a 
more  park-like  character.  One  of  the  trees  which  Mr.  McCrow 
kindly  measured  was  upwards  of  18  feet  in  circumference  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground ;  others  were  16,  15,  and  14  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  same  distance  up,  all  being  very  healthy » 
and  promising  to  live  for  many  generations.  In  the  park  I 
noticed  a  Walnut  tree,  of  which  the  spread  of  branches  was 
upwards  of  90  feet  in  diameter.  The  soil  was  mostly  inclined 
to  be  gravelly ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  term  so  often 
given  to  a  soil  of  this  kind,  *<  hungry  gravel,"  could  not  well 
be  applied  to  it,  for  most  trees  and  shrubs,  except  some 
Bhododendrons  on  the  north  side  of  the  mansion,  were  in  the 
best  possible  health ;  notably  so  were  some  Pinuses  and  shrubs 
that  concealed  the  offices  and  stables. 

Having  described  the  general  features  of  the  place,  we  now 
come  to  the  garden,  which,  taken  in  its  entirety  as  represent- 
ing the  rosery  and  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  is  placed  at 
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FLOWEB  OASDEN  AT  NASH  COURT. 


A,  A,  Blbbon  Boxdws. 
B,  B,  B,  Plant  Houaes. 


c,  ConBarvalory. 
D,  Orchid  Hcnse. 
I,  I,  ilized  Borders. 


K,  Early  Yinftry. 
F,  Late  Vinery 
X,  Yase. 


a,  G,  Oras9. 
H,  H,  H,  Walks. 


1.  Purple  King  and  Fozhimter  Yerbenas. 

2.  IvT-leaved  Pelargoniom,  L'El^gante. 

8.  Rilyer^Taiiegated  Pelargonium,  Flower  of  Spring. 
4.  Sweet-Boented  white  Yerbena  (seedling). 

6.  Mixed  Phlox  Drummondi. 

6.  Two  parts  of  bed  next  walk  Yerbena  Defiance ;  one  part,  centre,  Agera- 

tum,  ring  of  Lady  Cullnm  Geranium,  edged  with  Tom  Thumb 

7t  8.  Yellow  Calceolaria,  Maid  of  Kent.  [Ageratum. 

9.  Glory  of  Waltham  Geranium,  edged  with  yariegated  Alyssum. 

10.  St.  Fiacre  Geranium,  edged  with  Golden  Pyrethmm. 

11.  Le  Grand  Geranium,  edged  with  Gazania  splendens. 

12.  Double  Pelargonium  Madame  Lemoine,  edged  with  Gazania  splen- 

dens.    The  above  four  circular  beds  have  a  standard  Rose  In  the 
oentre  of  eaoh. 

north  and  north-west  sides  of  the  mansion ;  but  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  latter  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  turf, 
with  walks  leading  through  it  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
ground ;  and  a  large  space,  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  has  been  planted  with  Bhododendrons  in  judicious 
groups  or  clumps,  but  the  soil  does  not  seem  to  suit  them,  as 
their  progress  has  hardly  been  satisfactory.  Some  Magnolias 
planted  against  the  garden  wall  referred  to  were  promising 
better^  A  Bose  garden  occupying  a  parallelogram  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  mansion  was  divided  by  turf  walks  into  eight 
diamond-shaped  beds  and  four  triangular  ones  at  the  comers. 
This  was  planted  entirely  with  standard  and  half-standard 
Boses  of  the  best  kinds.  The  wall  separating  this  from  the 
next  compartment  was  also  covered  with  climbers,  and  a  good 
breadth  of  turf  forming  what,  in  fact,  might  have  been  another 
diamond-shaped  figure,  was  left  open.  I  was  told  the  Boses 
had  done  well ;  certainly  their  appearance  justified  such  an 
assertion,  and  I  am  informed  new  varieties  are  added  occasi- 
onally. 
Adjoining  the  Bose  garden  is  the  flower  garden,  also  a 


B  of  Stella  . 


13.  Centre,  standard  Bose,  clump  of  Perilla  nanldnensis,  ] 

Geraniimi,  edged  with  Mrs.  Pollock. 

14.  Lady  CuUum  Geranium. 

15.  Same  as  No.  4. 

16.  Beauty  of  Oalderdale  Geranium. 

17.  Soarlet  Yerbena,  Foxhunter. 
la  Same  as  No.  6. 

19.  Same  as  No.  6. 
20, 21.  Same  as  Nos.  7,  8. 
22.  Same  as  No.  11. 
28.  Amy  Hogg  Geranium,  edged  the  same  as  Nos.  11, 12. 

24.  Pink  Christine  Geranium. 

25.  Same  as  No.  9. 

26.  Same  as  No.  18. 

parallelogram  of  upwards  of  200  feet  long  by  more  than  half 
that  in  width,  the  glass  structures  forming  the  northern  bound- 
ary to  it;  but  I  will  first  describe  the  flower  garden,  or  rather 
annex  Mr.  McCrow's  plan  of  it,  which,  as  mil  be  seen,  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  beds  of  a  simple  yet  agreeable  pattern 
out  out  on  grass,  and  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (the  early 
part  of  August)  were  well  filled  and  in  excel^3nt  order. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  forcing  houses,  of  which  there  are 
seven  in  one  range.  The  central  house,  larger  and  wider  than 
the  others,  is  the  conservatory.  It  has  a  ridge-and-furrow 
roof,  and  presents  a  neat  appearance;  the  other  houses  are 
lean-to's,  and,  commencing  at  the  west  end,  they  occupy  the 
following  position; — First,  a  Peach  house;  second,  a  Pine 
stove;  third,  a  house  for  hardwooded  p:reenhouse  plants, 
c,  the  conservatory,  which  faces  the  central  walk  through  the 
flower  garden  ;  n.  Orchid  house ;  e,  early  vinery ;  and  r,  the 
late  vinery. 

Taking  the  contents  of  these  houses  in  detail,  I  may  say 
that  the  Peaches  had  all  been  gathered  some  time  before  my 
visit,  but  the  trees  looked  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  I 
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nnderstood  there  had  been  a  good  crop.  In  the  Pine  pit  the 
varieties  grown  were  mostly  Qaeens  and  Smooth-leaved 
Cayennes,  of  which  there  were  some  good  specimens  ripening 
fruity  and  as  Mr.  McCrow  occasionally  exhibits  them  at  the 
Royal  Horticaltoral  Society's  shows,  little  need  be  said  in 
their  praise,  as  generally  only  good  frnit  finds  its  way  there, 
or  it  may  be  fruit  at  a  difficult  season,  which  is  equally  meri- 
torious. Some  other  varieties  were  also  grown,  but  the  two 
named  were  the  favourites.  The  honse  for  hard  wooded  plants, 
of  which,  however,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  most  of  the  usual 
occupants  were  out  of  doors,  was  not  left  empfcy,  but  the  most 
ornamental  subjects  were  in  the  conservatory.  There  I 
noticed  some  good  specimen  stove  plants  and  Ferns,  as  well 
as  the  usual  permanent  plants.  Amongst  the  latter  were 
Rhopala  corcovadensis,  several  Acacias,  Camellias,  and  other 
plants;  while  amongst  Ferns  were  good  specimens  of  Dick- 
Bonia  antarctica,  Alsophila  australis,  Cyathea  medullaris,  and 
others.  Good  Latanias  and  Alocasias  also  occupied  appro- 
priate sites.  A  plant  appearing  to  belong  to  the  latter  genus, 
but  of  which  I  understood  Mr.  McCrow  had  not  ascertained 
the  name,  was  very  fine ;  having  noble  foliage  with  purple 
leafstalks  and  midribs.  It  had  also  the  advantage  of  being 
ft  fast  grower  and  not  so  sensible  to  injury  from  sunshine  as 
many  allied  plants.  A  good  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta  wafl 
also  deserving  of  notice.  Eucharis  amazonica  showed  well, 
but  had  not  quite  come  into  flower,  and  there  were,  besides, 
abundance  of  the  usual  summer-flowering  plants,  which  seem 
indispensable  to  a  conservatory  at  this  season,  as  Balsams, 
Celosias,  Gomphrenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  Coleuses  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants. 

The  Orchid  house  was  also  interesting,  containing  good  plants 
of  Fhalaanopsis,  Aerides,  and  Vandas,  as  well  as  Dendrobiums 
Lycastes,  Oncidiums,  &c.  But  an  Orchid  house  seems  to  have 
less  attractions  than  any  other  in  summer ;  the  abxmdance  of 
*ont-door  floral  beanty,  which  can  be  looked  at  and  admired 
without  discomfort,  would  seem  to  be  more  attractive  than 
the  ungenial  moisture  of  the  Orchid  house,  excepting  to  the 
ardent  lover  of  such  plants.  I  will  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
vineries  which  constitute  the  two  houses  e  and  f  ;  and  without 
taking  their  contents  in  the  order  of  early  and  late,  I  will 
merely  note  the  kinds  of  Grape  that  struck  me  as  being  good. 
First  there  was  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  on  two  rods  of  which 
I  ooTmted  twenty-four  bunches  all  good  and  fine.  A  black 
Muscat  was  also  good.  Not  so,  however,  was  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, which,  with  the  same  treatment  as  the  others  received, 
was  only  indifferent  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  Lady  Downe*s 
was  very  good.  Scarcely  less  so  was  Alicante  and  Madresfield 
Court,  and  even  the  Golden  Champion,  which  has  failed  in  so 
many  places,  was  tolerably  good  here,  though  not  by  any 
means  so  large  in  the  bunch  as  Child  of  Hale  and  another 
white  Grape  resembling  the  Tokay.  Of  course  that  indis- 
pensable Grape,  the  Black  Hamburgh,  was  well  represented, 
and  there  was  also  a  promising  rod  or  two  with  good  buncJies 
on  them  of  Royal  Vineyard.  There  was,  then,  no  lack  of 
variety  in  Grapes,  and  vrith  one  or  two  slight  exceptions  all 
were  doing  well.  I  ought  also  to  remark  that  underneath 
the  Vines,  in  one  if  not  in  both  the  vineries.  Camellias  were 
perfecting  their  buds,  and  I  nnderstood  were  shortly  to  be 
placed  out  of  doors  for  the  autunm. 

Having  already  occupied  so  much  space,  I  must  hurry  over 
the  kitchen  garden  which  occupies  a  site  to  the  north  of  the 
range  of  glass  described,  and  which  contained  the  usual  breadth 
of  vegetables  wanted  by  a  family.  Some  hardy  common  fruits 
have  a  suitable  home  in  a  slip  at  the  west  side ;  amongst  them 
I  noticed  a  good  variety  of  Black  Currant,  and  in  another 
place  I  was  pleased  to  see  against  the  waJls  some  promising 
Peach  trees,  one  of  which  had  fruit  fast  approaching  ripeness, 
and  as  this  fruit  is  far  from  plentiful  this  season,  I  was  glad 
to  see  it  in  such  good  force  out  of  doors.  In  other  parts  of  the 
ground  there  were  plenty  of  Apples,  but  Plums  and  Pears  were 
scarce,  as,  in  fact,  Uiey  are  everywhere.  Small  fruits  had, 
iiowever,  been  plentiful,  and  most  vegetable  crops  good. 
Cleanliness  and  order  were  everywhere  noticeable,  reflecting 
greai  credit  on  the  proprietor  of  this  fine  place,  who,  at  an 
advanced  period  in  life,  takes  so  much  interest  in  gardening, 
and  who  is  ably  seconded  by  his  worthy  gardener.  Apart 
irom  what  has  been  done  in  and  about  the  garden,  Mr.  Lade 
is  also  fond  of  farming,  and  an  excellent  piece  of  Hops,  to 
say  nothing  of  com  and  other  crops,  attests  the  fact  that  the 
well-being  of  vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  attended  to.  Care  is 
taken  in  various  parts  of  the  estate  to  rear  forest  trees,  a 
matter  which  I  much  fear  a  future  generation  will  blame  the 


present  one  for  neglecting,  but  this  is  duly  looked  to  at  Nash 
Court. — J.  RoBSON. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  annual  harvest  festival,  which  com- 
mences on  Monday  next,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  erected 
for  the  fourth  year  a  habvest  tbopht,  which  is  100  feet  in 
length,  representing  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  pro- 
ductions of  England. 

The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public 

Buildings  intend  to  distribute  this  autumn  among  the  working 
classes  and  the  poor  inhabitants  of  London  the  surplus  bed- 
ding-out plants  in  Battersea,  Hyde,  Regent's,  and  Victoria 
Parks,  and  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Eew,  and  the  Pleasure 
Gardens,  Hampton  Court.  If  the  clergy,  school  committees, 
and  others  interested  will  make  application  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  parks  nearest  to  their  respective  parishes,  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  or  the  Superintendent  of 
Hampton  Court  Gardens  in  the  cases  of  persons  residing  in 
those  neighbourhoods,  they  will  receive  early  intimation  of  the 
number  of  plants  that  can  be  allotted  to  each  applicant,  and  of 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  distribution. 

The  Council  of  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 

Scientific  Industry,  looking  to  the  enormous  waste  there  is  in 
the  consumption  of  coal,  whilst  its  cost  is  every  day  increasing, 
have  resolved  that  an  exhibition  shall  be  held  in  Manchester 
of  1st,  Appliances  which  may  be  adapted  to  existing  furnaces, 
<fec.,  whereby  an  actual  saving  is  effected  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel;  2nd,  Appliances  which  may  be  adapted  to  existing 
furnaces,  <fec.,  whereby  waste  heat  is  utilised ;  3rd,  New  steam- 
generators  and  furnaces,  boilers,  and  engines  specially  adapted 
for  the  saving  of  fuel  and  appliances. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 
kitchen  qarden. 
Take  every  favourable  opportunity  of  clearing  the  ground 
from  weeds.  In  the  best-kept  gardens  they  are  troublesome  at 
this  season,  when  the  ground  is  usually  too  wet  for  hoeing 
and  raking ;  bujb  these  are  more  especially  so  when  they  are 
allowed  to  seed  during  the  summer,  and  the  past  one  has  been 
favourable  for  ripening  seed.  Dig  all  vacant  ground  when  in  a 
workable  state.  When  the  tops  of  Asparagus  are  decayed  cut 
them  off  close  to  the  ground,  the  beds  should  then  be  made 
clean  and  afterwards  covered  8  inches  deep  with  rotten  dung  or 
leaves.  The  alleys  should  remain  as  they  are  and  not  be  dug 
out,  as  many  of  the  roots  are  thereby  injured,  and  it  is  of  no 
practical  good.  Where  Broccoli  is  growing  very  strong  it  is 
advisable  to  dig  it  up  and  place  it  in  trenches  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  ooverins  the  roots  and  stems  up  to  the  leaves ; 
this  has  the  effect  of  oneoking  luxuriant  growth,  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  hearts  of  the  plants  in  severe  weather.  The  main 
spring  crops  of  Cabbage  should  be  planted-out  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Those  which  were  planted  in  August  for  Goleworta  should 
be  earthed-up.  This  month  may  be  said  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  professed  Cucumber-growing  year.  The  seed-bed 
should  now  be  made  with  well-worked  dung  over  a  layer  of 
faggots,  the  frame  should  then  be  put  on,  and  when  the  heat  is 
up  the  dung  inside  the  frame  should  be  forked-up  every  al- 
ternate morning  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  seed,  if  the  dung  was  pro- 
perly worked  previously  to  making  it  into  a  bed.  Continue  to 
blanch  Endive  as  wanted  for  use.  A  large  quantity  should 
never  be  tied-up  for  use  at  one  time,  as  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
rot.  The  first  sowing  in  p^ots  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  should 
be  earthed-up  as  they  require  it;  if  they  are  placed  over  a  flue 
in  a  forcing  nouse  the  pots  should  stand  in  saucers  when  the 
fires  are  kept  going,  or  otherwise  the  soil  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots  will  become  very  dry.  Continue  to  plant  the  Cabbage 
variety  of  Lettuce  in  frames  for  winter.  Some  of  the  Cos  va- 
rieties for  spring  use  should  also  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  border 
as  soon  as  they  are  of  a  sufficient  size.  Gather  Sea-kale  seed 
when  ripe,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  clear  them 
awajr.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  as  soon  as  possible  where  it  is 
required  for  early  forcing.  Thin  the  late  sowing  of  Turnips^ 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  them  at  so  great  a  cUstance  apart 
as  the  spring  and  early-summer  sowings. 

fruit  oarden. 
Strawberry  plantations  should  now  be  top-dressed ;  where  they 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  thick  and  the  leaves  are  decaying  they 
may  be  cut  off,  not  too  closely,  previous  to  laying  on  £he  dress- 
ing. Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  may  now  be  planted,  a^ 
may  also  most  fruit  trees.  From  the  ensuing  week  Morello 
Cherries,  Imp6ratrice  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums  should  be 
protected  from  wet  where  they  are  still  hanging  upon  the  trees. 
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Prepare  for  planting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  by  settinff  the 
fproand  in  good  order  for  the  different  kinds.  On  cold  stifl  soils 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  on  hillocks  1  foot  or  18  inches  higher 
than  the  snrroanding  surface.  The  trees  will  not  grow  so  fast 
in  consequence,  and  will  require  more  attention  in  snnuner  in 
the  wi^  of  mnlchinff,  bnt  they  will  form  short-jointed,  well- 
ripened  fmitfnl  woody  which  is  the  best  prevontive  of  canker, 
gam,  &c.,  and  will  save  the  labour  of  resorting  much  to  root- 
pruning. 

7L0WBB  OABDBN. 

GuttingB  should  be  caref  ally  looked  over  to  see  that  nothing 
is  omitted,  and  that  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  everything  is  in  a 
promising  state  for  making  nice  plants  before  winter.  It  should 
he  borne  m  mind  that  plants  which  are  at  all  difficult  to  winter, 
rooted  after  this  season,  may  be  considerably  thinned  before 
springy  and  also  that  tney  will  not  be  sufficientiy  strong  to 
furnish  many  cuttings  for  spring  propagation,  oonsequentiy  a 
larger  quantity  than  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  cuttings 
been  put  in  a  month  ago  should  be  provided.  But  if  there  is  a 
reserve  stock  of  strong  plants  in  pots,  which  is  a  safe  practice 
•where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  bedding  stock  required,  and 
proper  convenience  for  growing  them  and  propagating  in  sprint, 
thetfe  will  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings  next  Miuroh.  which 
will  form  equally  good  plants  by  turning-out  time.  In  the  case 
of  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  and  dwarf  Lobelias,  it  ia  useless 
wintering  young  stock,  as  these  grow  so  freely  in  heat,  and  are 
so  easily  propagated  from  soft  cuttings,  that  a  few  good-sized 
old  plants  whion  require  but  littie  room  or  attention  m  winter, 
will  famish  a  lar^  quantity  of  plants  by  bedding-out  time. 
Attend  to  the  potting  of  cuttings  sufficientiy  rooted,  and  give 
every  after-attention  to  these  in  order  to  have  them  well  esta- 
blished.   Persevere  with  leaf-sweeping  and  other  routine  work. 

OSBBNHOUSB  AMD  COHSBBVATOBT. 

Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs,  if  not  alziBadv  purchased, 
should  be  procured  and  potted  without  delay.  Orange  trees 
meant  for  forcing  in  winter  for  the  decoration  of  the  conserva- 
tory should  also  be  attended  to.  These  and  Daphnes  are  in- 
valuable for  winter  blooming,  and  should  be  largely  grown  for 
this  purpose.  Also  see  to  having  plenty  of  Salvia  splendens, 
which  is  useful  for  Tniting  among  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  the  largest  pUmts  of  Salvias  in  a  shady  situ- 
ation out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn.  Plants  so 
treated  will  be  found  to  bloom  more  strongly  and  last  longer  in 
beauty  than  others  run-up  in  a  warm  house.  Look  carefully 
after  the  watering  of  large  specimens  of  hardwooded  plants  in 
pots,  especially  Heaths,  which  are  soon  injured  by  being  either 
over  or  under  watered.  Examine  tiie  specimens  often  and  care- 
fully, and  where  they  are  found  to  be  dry  water  thoroughly  so 
as  to  moisten  the  whole  ball ;  also  look  sharply  after  mildew  on 
softwooded  Heaths,  and  dust  the  plants  wim  sulphur  directiy 
the  enemy  is  perceived.  Get  Azaleas  tied  into  form  as  soon  as 
can  be  done,  m  order  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance.  Also 
attend  to  the  stakinff  and  training  of  other  plants  as  leisure  time 
can  be  found.  Loos  carefully  after  red  spider  on  Chorozemas, 
or  anything  else  found  to  be  liable  to  that  pest,  and  see  that 
it  is  coradicated  before  the  plants  get  disfigured.  Bed  spider  is 
easily  destroyed  by  lAjine  the  aneoted  plant  on  its  side  and 
well  washing  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  with  the  enc[ine,  ap- 
plying the  water  with  as  much  force  as  the  foliage  will  bear. 
Bepot  stronff-growing  Pelargoniums ;  plants  that  are  fairly  es- 
tabiisbed  after  repotting  can  hardly  be  kept  too  cool.  Also 
keep  Cinerarias  as  cool  and  moist  as  is  consistent  with  safety, 
ana  attend  to  repotting  such  as  require  it.  Primulas  must  also 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  make 
rapid  growth,  particularly  double  varieties.  Keep  Tree  Violets 
dear  of  their  great  enemy,  red  spider,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
syringe,  and  give  them  plenty  of  manure  water,  which  will  assist 
in  keeping  them  in  vigorous  health. 

PITS  AMD  FBAHBS. 

Bulbs,  such  as  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Gladiolus,  Sso.,  should  now  be 
potted ;  water  them  very  sparingly  until  tiiey  begin  to  grow. 
Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  of  sorts  should  also  be  potted  for 
blooming  early.  Plants  that  are  to  be  forced  early — such  as 
Bhododendrons,  Boses,  Azaleas,  and  Lilacs,  should  now  be  taken 
in.  Continue  to  pot  bulbs ;  take-up  the  tender  Lobelias  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  open  nrden,  divide  and  pot  them. 
Open  frames  that  contain  half-haray  plants  daily.— W.  Kbabb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Thb  long-continued  fine  dry  weather  has  been  most  favourable 
to  alt  out-of-door  operations ;  for  the  last  seven  days  the  wind 
has  been  from  the  south-west  with  a  high  temperature.  On  the 
2nd  of  October  it  was  49°  min.,  67"  max.;  8rd,  6^^  48°;  4th, 
64°,  74°;  5th,  60°,  62°.  And  with  this  high  temperature,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  rain  and  the  ground  perfectly  dry, 
the  Potato  disease  has  spread  with  amazing  rapidity.  About  a 
week  ago  there  were  only  a  few  bad  ones,  perhaps  a  hundred- 


weight in  every  ton  dug  up.  Now  there  are  three  tons  of  diseased 
tubers  to  one  of  sound.  It  seems  from  this  that  comparatively 
warm  through  dry  weather  is  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease  after  the  plant  Ib  affected.  Let  us  hope  that  the  disease 
has  not  spread  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  by  all 
accounts  the  quality  is  good  and  the  crop  over  the  average. 

XITCHZN  OABDBN. 

Have  been  digging  and  trenching  all  spare  ground.  These 
operations  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  as  the  sooner  the  ground  is 
tumed-up  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  the  better,  and 
especially  ia  this  the  case  if  the  soil  is  medium  or  heavy;  but  it 
should  not  be  delayed  on  light  soils,  which  generally  grow 
weeds  abandantiy  if  the  ground  is  long  unoccupied.  And  just  a 
word  in  reference  to  trenchins;  the  ground.  There  are  one  or 
two  mistakes  made  in  doing  this.  Very  often  the  space  to  be 
trenched  has  been  trod  upon  during  wet  weather,  or  has  been 
made  hard  from  some  other  cause.  A  trench  is  taken  out  at  one 
end,  and  the  trench  following  is  marked-off  with  a  line,  the  top 
spit  Ib  thrown  into  the  bottom  in  hard  cakes  or  lumps.  This 
we  have  frequentiy  seen  done.  The  proper  way  to  proceed 
with  such  a  piece  oi  ground  would  be  to  dig  or  fork  the  surface 
over  first,  ana  to  let  it  lie  in  that  state  untU  the  surface  becomes 
ameliorated  by  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  it,  when  the  ground 
could  be  trenched  with  advantage.  Another  mistake  wnioh  is 
sometimes  made,  and  it  is  one  wnich  cannot  always  be  avoided, 
and  that  is  to  go  trenching  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  anv 
other  out-of-doors  operation.  We  have  been  sent  to  trench 
when  the  water  stood  in  puddles  on  the  ground  beneath  oar 
feet,  and  when  the  surface  has  been  frozen  so  hard  that  a  mat- 
tock which  was  used  to  cut-out  the  trenches,  rung  on  the  frozen 
ground  as  if  it  had  struck  the  solid  rock,  and  the  top  spit  had  to 
be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  solid  lumps.  In 
both  instanoes  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  labour  was  wasted, 
and  the  men's  tin^e  would  have  been  better  occupied  under 
cover  doing  work  which  would  probably  have  to  be  done  in  a 
more  busy  season— such  as  making  pegs,  sticks,  &o.,  or  repairing 
and  making  appliances  for  shade  and  shelter.  This  Ib  the  best 
time  to  relay  Box  edgings  or  make  new  ones.  Nearly  all  garden 
ground  ia  suitable  for  Box,  and  after  all  there  is  no  neater  edging 
either  for  flower  or  kitchen  gutlen,  but  it  must  be  kept  neat ;  u 
not  relayed  it  ought  to  be  cut  every  year.  When  edgings  have 
been  down  more  than  six  years,  there  are  generally  spaces  where 
the  plants  have  died-out.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  always 
desirable  to  lift  the  whole  and  relay  it  again.  Vacant  spaces  in 
the  edgings  arise  from  other  causes  besides  unsuitable  soils. 
One  frequent  cause  is  allowing  the  crops  to  grow  over  the  top  of 
the  edging,  and  if  this  is  not  seen  to  in  time  considerable 
damage  is  aone.  When  ground  has  to  be  made-up  for  a  new 
edeing  the  soil  must  be  rammed-in  quite  firmly,  else  it  will 
sink  unequally  during  wet  weather. 

Nearly  all  the  Apples  and  Pears  have  been  stored  in  the  fruit- 
room,  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  look  carefully  for  decaying 
fruit,  and  to  remove  them  at  once  to  prevent  them  from  spoiling 
the  others.  Such  Apples  as  Sturmer  Pippin  on  the  Crab  stock, 
and  the  old  Nonpareil,  are  not  quite  ready  to  pick.  On  the 
Paradise  stock  they  are  quite  residy,  and  are  gathered.  Pears 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  other  late  sorts,  are 
yet  out,  but  if  the  weather  is  favourable  they  will  be  gathered 
before  this  appears  in  print. 

FBUIT  AND  FOBCINO  HOUSES. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  stated  that  Grapes  would  probaUy 
not  keep  well  with  us,  and  oar  prediction  is  being  too  truly 
verified.  The  weather  late  in  August  and  early  in  September 
was  wet  with  a  heavy  atmosphere,  which  predisposed  the 
berries  to  decay,  and  where  decay  has  set  in  warm  weather 
hastens  it.  There  are  some  sorts  which  are  worthless  almost  in 
such  a  season  as  this.  Boyal  Vineyard  and  Trentham  Black  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  Boyal  Vineyard  is  a  good  white  Grape, 
and  has  generally  given  satisfaction,  and  we  have  had  it  very 
good  up  ml  Christinas.  Much  maybe  done  even  in  bad  seasons 
by  careful  attention  to  firing  and  ventilation,  and  after  the  fruit 
is  ripe  no  plants  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  house,  sjb  even  a 
very  little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  detrimental  to  the 
fruit.  We  want  Grapes  that  will  keep  well  after  they  are  ripe. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  have  lar^  handsome  bunches  and  large 
berries  with  flavour  combinea;  these  are  necessary,  but  not 
more  essential  than  good  keeping  qualities.  Nearly  all  the 
new  Grapes  of  recent  mtroducuon  have  at  least  got  the  name 
of  being  bad  keepers.  Wherever  decaying  berries  are  observed 
they  are  removed  at  once.  The  houses  which  are  forced  earlv 
have  had  the  outside  borders  due  over,  and  a  dressing  of  rich 
comi>ost  mixed-ln  with  surface  sou. 

PLANT  HOUSBS  AND  GONSBBVATOBT. 

In  all  departments  cleanliness  is  necessary,  but  in  the  stove 
especially  so.  The  glass  frequently  becomes  dirty  on  the  in- 
terior surface  with  a  greenish  substance.  This  mav  go  un- 
noticed during  the  summer  months,  but  when  the  light  of  day 
begins  to  decline,  and  midwinter  is  approaching,  the  glass  must 
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be  oleaned.  We  have  ako  re-arranged  the  plants,  taJdiif  oare 
that  they  are  not  too  xnnch  crowded.  Flower  ianot  plentiful  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  the  Calanthe  vestitain  Taxiety  and  the 
beautiful  G.  Yeitchii  will  soon  be  in  flower,  and  a  few  chance 
blooms  of  Gardenia  florida  and  Btephanotia  floribunda  are  very 
acceptable.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  Euchacis  ama- 
zonica,  which  freely  throws  up  its  clusters  of  snow-white 
flowers  at  all  seasons  idike.  We  nave  also  in  flower  one  of  the 
lAost  beautiful  of  recent  introductions,  Dendrobinm  ohrysotis. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  Iree-growing  of  the  species,  and  succeeds 
admirably  in  an  ordinary  stove,  either  suspended  in  a  basket 
from  the  roof  or  grown  in  a  pot  on  the  stage  underneath.  Both 
the  specimens  are  flowering  on  very  s^ong  young  growths, 
though  they  have  not  been  imported  twelve  months.  The 
flowers  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  there  is,  of  coturse,  a  differ- 
ence in  size  and  reflnement,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  bad  one. 
The  flowers  on  our  weakest  plant  (the  other  has  not  yet  opened) 
are  4^  inches  across,  beautiful  clear  yellow ;  the  lower  petal  is 
finely  divided  round  the  margin,  so  much  bo  that  it  resembles 
a  fringe  of  yellow  moss,  and  at  the  base  there  are  two  crimson 
purple  blotches.  This  fine  Dendrobium  ought  and  will  become 
quite  as  common  as  D.  nobile.  The  Bouvardias  jasminiflora 
and  Vreelandii  have  been  grown  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in 
the  Cucumber  house  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  now 
rewarding  us  for  our  care  with  numerous  trusses  of  pure  white 
flowers ;  these  are  very  useful  for  filling  small  vases,  for  button- 
hole and  all  sorts  of  bouquets. 

Chrysanthemums  have  been  receiving  much  attention— <tying 
and  training  specimens.  The  usual  method  is  to  head,  the  shoots 
down  until  the  plant  assumes  a  dwarf  compact  habit  of  growth, 
but  this  system  of  training  is  frequently  carried  to  excess,  the 
aim  of  the  cultivator  being  to  have  dwarf  specimens  at  all 
hazards,  so  that  the  plants  have  a  contorted  appearance.  Some 
persons  object  to  this  method  of  training  altogether  as  being 
unnatural,  but  when  it  is  well  done  the  plants  are  very  pretty. 
In  all  oases  the  flowers  should  stand  well  above  a  mass  of  healthy 
deep  green  foliage.  The  plants  |;rown  for  out  blooms  have  also 
required  attention.  It  is  now  time  to  remove  all  side  shoots, 
also  deformed  and  superfluous  flower  buds. 

FIiOWBB  aABDBN. 

Potted-off  the  Carnations  and  Picotees ;  we  were  later  in  layer- 
ing them  this  year,  else  theyoure  usually  potted  two  weeks  before 
this.  Our  soil  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  growing  them,  but  we  get 
excellent  flowers  by  obtaining  suitable  loam,  and  placing  three 
plants  in. a  10-inoh  pot.  The  pots  are  plaoed  out  of  doors  in  an 
cnen  place,  and  the  plants  require  but  little  attention.  The 
Rhododendron  beds  have  been  for  the  last  six  weeks  very  gay 
with  Liliums.  L.  auratum  was  in  first,  followed  by  the  varieties 
of  L.  speciosum,  and  they  had  a  truly  fine  effect.  If  any  readers 
of  this  paper  have  open  spaoes  in  their  Bhododendron  beds, 
plant  them  with  any  spare  roots  of  the  different  Lilies.  Kowing 
the  lawn  weekly  keeps  it  in  excellent  trim,  and  the  fine  weather 
has  been  favourable  to  the  flowering  of  all  bedding  plants. — 
J.  DouaLAS. 

TRADE  OATALOGUE  BBCEIVED. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester.— Ca^a%t^  of  Dutch  and  other 
J^lowering  Bulbs. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  «*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.'*  By  bo  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjostifiable  trouble  aaad  expense.  All 
iwnwnnniaations  should  theref4»re  be  addfeesed  $olely  to 
The  EdUon  of  the  J^wnal  of  HortieuUure,  dbc,  171,  FUet 
Strset,  London t  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspoodents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  (hardening  and  thosA  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
sepanate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  ozk^. 

K3.— Many  questions  nmst  remain  unanswered  until  next 

W6^ 

Hnm  ABOUT  Flowbr  Shows  {8frvjm§).-'Tbib    Her.    Abner    Biowb, 
Pjrtobley,  Nortlukinptoiiflbire,  pabUahed  «  liltle  puaphM  on  thalr  muiMe- 
'     WebelieTeltisoatol  —         -- '^  - 


I  print.    We 


of  it  in  this 


OaAPBS  HouLDT  (T.  F.  (7.).— 2Sot  having  neo  %  ipMinMn  m  oumot  vptak 
pontiTely,  bat  probftblj  yoor-Gnpes  are  Boilering  from  the  O'idiam  TackerL 

GovxBiifa  Abohwdbk  'O'vbb  a  Walk  <if.  JET.  JIT.).— Ton  an  quite  right  In 
snggnwMng  Boeee  and  GlemafciMB  to  train  over  ttaeiioBVock ;  and  as  70a  saj 
Lime  traes  are  planted  on  one  side  for  the  pupoae,  we  woold  adriae  their 
hejng  taken  away  l^  degrees,  as  climbers  that  may  be  planted  on  both 
ndea  grow  np  to  oover  the  arch.  In  addition  to  Bosea  we  woold  recommend 
other  elimbers  as  well,  as  Ja»minam  rerolatom,  J.  nndiHomm,  and  ^e 
ovdinaqr  white  apeoiaa  WiataKiaBinenaifl,and     rhi^a  a  Labonuim,  Yhvinian 


Oneper,  AxJatoloBhia  aiphD,  Bigaonia  jeadleaiM,  Ceanothu  deatatDB,  lyyof 
two  or  three  kinds,  and  Honcfysadkles,  indoding  the  Erargreen  and  Ool^- 
netted  Japan  one.  Even  the  eommon  Hop  is  very  pretty  at  times.  The  fine 
foliage  of  some  of  the  Oistnaea  mi«ht  be  infarodaeed,  fts  alao  Pjiaeantha  and 
the  rieh^flowend  Cydonia  jMonifla.  The  gaana  Glematia  aflavda  an  endlMS 
Tariflty,  bat  the  eontinnooa-flowering  Unda  ought  to  be  selaoted,  aa  C.  rabeUa, 
PxlBce  of  Walea,  Jackmanni.  Btandishii,  lanoginoaa,  and  aeveral  oUun, 
inelnding  aome  of  the  donUea,  aa  Sophia,  candidisslma,  Ac.  Amongst  Boeea 
we  woold  have  two  or  three  rambling  Ayrshire ;  they  qniokly  cover  a  j"!^ 
space,  and  can  be  cat  away  when  better  ones  grow  np.  FeHdt^  perpetoe  and 
Princess  Maxia  amongst  evergreen,  YeUow  and  White  Banksian,  and  aa  many 
Noisette  as  you  like.  FeUenhscg,  BoUatsRa,  Celine  Foreatler,  Lamarqae,  and 
MartelMa  Nial  may  be  mentioned  aa  good ;  whUa  some  Bonrbona,  as  Boavenir 
da  Malmaiaon,  Fxinoe  Albert,  and  Madame  Beaprez  may  be  intiodneed ;  alao 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Begalas  as  Teas.  Some  of  the  vigorons-growing  Hybrid 
Perpetnals,  especially  those  related  to  the  Bonrbon  or  China  sealion,  may  be 
planted,  as  Looise  Uargvttln,  Loalae  Odier.and  HodMa  da  Parfaetion.  As 
yon  say  yoor  aarah  is  lS6feat  long,  we  would  have  ISO  plants  or  more  on  eadi 
Bids,  say  one  half  Boaeaaad  the  altsnata  pbmts  other  oUmbars  of  the  kinds 
Tn^tix^yx^  Take  care  to  plant  the  most  roboatgrowera  on  the  aide  the  liime 
traea  oecopy,  and  cat  the  latter  away  m  the  othaiB  advance. 

WAxaaoREsa  Oultuub  (£.  0,)^^Yon  mnst  obtain  plants  and  propagate 
by  dividing  them.  The  trenches  in  which  th«y  are  grown  are  so  prepared 
that  nearly  a  depth  of  8  or  4  inches  of  water  can  be  kept  ap.  These  trenches 
are  8  yards  brosd.  and  whenever  one  is  to  be  planted  the  bottom  Is  made 
qolte  firm  and  slightly  sloptng,  so  that  the  watsr  which  flows  in  st  one  sod 
jmy  ran  oat  at  tha  other.  If  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  not  aaffioieDtly 
moist,  a  email  body  of  water  U  aUowed  to  enter  to  aoften  It.  The  Qrsaaea 
are  then  divided  into  smaU  cattlngs,  with  roota  attached  to  thorn,  and  these 
ai«  plaoed  at  the  distance  of  8  or  ^  inchea  from  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  six  days  a  slight  dressing  of  weU-decomposed  cow  dang  Is  spread  over 
all  the  planta,  and  tliia  is  pseeaed  down  bymeMiaof  a  heavy  board,  to  wliiah 
along  handle  is  otaUqaaly ihted.  The  water  is  then  niaad  to  thadepthof 
9  or  8  hiohes,  and  never  higher.  Each  trench  is  thns  replanted  annoaUy.  and 
famishes  twelve  crops  daring  the  saaaon.  In  the  aummar  the  Oieaaes  are 
gathered  every  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  bat  less  freqaently  daring  winter;  cars 
is  taken  that  at  each  gathering  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  bed  is  left  on- 
touched,  so  that  neither  the  roots  may  be  exhausted  nor  the  aaooeeding 
gatheiing  delayed.  After  every  catting  a  little  decayed  cow  dang,  in  the  prc^ 
portion  of  two  large  banowsfol  to  each  traadh,  is  spread  over  the  nakM 
plants,  and  this  is  beaten  down  by  maana  of  tha  ranimor  above  mantioned. 
Aftsr  the  Wateroveases  have  bean  thoa  traatad  for  a  twelvemonth  the  manore 
forms  a  tolerably  Uiick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  tends  to  raise 
its  level  To  restore  it  to  its  original  level  all  the  refase  should  be  thrown 
out  upon  the  borders  which  separate  the  trenches  from  each  other.  These 
borders  may  be  pUmted  with  Artichokes,  Oabbsges,  or  OaoUflowers. 

Pampas  Obass  {Ch%ek).-^You.  may  gather  the  flower^haaOs  any  time  after 
the  stems  cease  to  be  graan. 

Nbotabinss  kot  BimniiMO  (E.  E ).— We  do  not  think  that  InsnfBciont 
water  is  the  eaose.  What  variety  of  Neetartne  have  you  ?  la  it  the  Bed 
Boman  ?  This  is  a  clingatone,  a  fine-looUng  frait,  and  the  flash  is  always 
toagh,  and  gsnarally  in  cold  distaiota  uaaatable. 

BuFaaiOB  Amsa  (J.  E.).-^¥at  Dtmeti :  Devonshire  QuaaraadBn,  Early 
HMTSst,  GoK's  Orange  Pippin,  Bibaton  PippiI^  Blenheim  Onaga  or  Pippin, 
Btormer  Pkmin.  For  KUeken :  Kentiah  Codlin,  Cellini,  Ooz's  Pomona,  Haw- 
thomden,  WaUington,  Stirling  Gtetle.  If  you  want  an  Apple  samarkable  for 
ita  handsome  appearance,  substitute  Emperor  Alexander  for  Hawthomden. 

FuoBSiA  AR]>  OsBANiuic  PBUKiMa  (JL  D.  TT.).— The  question  is  too  vague ; 
the  pruning  vuiee  with  the  sMson  and  object.    For  five  postage  stamps  we 


can  send  yon  free  by  post  **  Florists' Flowers,*'  which  1 


1  you  all  about 

8m  voB  OsaaNHorss  (J.  Joii«s).— Yoor  dta  in  tke  bask  yard  woold 
anawar  tolerably  well  for  a  greenhooae,  but  wa  do  not  think  it  woold  answer 
for  Tines,  as  the  hoose  would  be  deprived  of  the  sun  too  long  each  day  to 
ripen  Grapes,  though  th^  woold  ripen  perfectly  were  you  to  assist  them  with 
gentls  fire  heat  in  cold  weather  in  spring  and  autumn.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  had  the  house  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  fully  ex- 
poeed  to  the  sun. 

PiJLiffTXMO  Cbocusss  IN  IiAWH  (Balpfc).— Tou  may  make  holes  about 
8  inches  deep  in  the  lawn,  and  drop  into  each  a  littic  Ane  soil ;  than  put  in 
the  Croouaea,  aad  fill  up  tha  hole  with  fine  ooiL  Place  tha  corms  root^da 
dowawards. 

PaonriA  japohxoa  wteh  8bbobt  FaQ(waji>8CTMS  (1*.  J.  T.).— Tha  caoaa  is 
probably  dne  to  tha  plants  having  been  kept  for  tha  paat  six  months  in  a  oool 
greenhouse.  Xhey  would  have  done  much  better  out  of  doors,  and  not  had 
any  protection.  They  have  been  kept  growing,  and  are  weak,  uiaduly  started 
into  flower.    Keep  in  a  cold  frame,  and  they  will  perform  better  in  spring. 

WmTXBXKO  EcHrmaiAB  amb  MBsaiiBBTAMTHBinTiis  (idsffi^— Kkke  tham 
up  now  and  pot  them  in  light,  open,  sandy  loam,  aad  iDsep  rather  dry  over 
the  vrinter  in  a  dry  and  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse.  The  Echeverias  are 
beat  propagated  from  seed,  and  the  Mesemfaryanthemums  from  cuttings  in 
sand  ovar  sandy  loam.  Propagation  ia  beet  praotiaed  in  Angast,  or  it  may  be 
done  now ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  keep  from  damp.  In  your  ease  we  shoold 
defer  the  operation  until  spring. 

Cblbbt  Habd  (TF.).— It  is  caused  by  being  grown  slowly,  and  by  the  dry 
weather  we  have  had  lately.  The  plants  have  not  been  duly  supplied  with 
manure  in  the  trenches,  and  in  a  liquid  state,  and  they  should  havs  had 
oopious  wateriogs.    Geldr,  howevu-,  is  of  very  inoifflerent  quality  this  season. 

Qood-hxartbd  Lxttucb  (IT.).— For  summer,  the  best  Lettuces  are  the 
Neapolitan  Cabbsga  and  Paris  White  Cos.  All  the  Tear  Booad  has  a  dose 
firm  head,  and  is  good  in  spring,  summer,  and  autonm. 

PBOTXcmra  Plants  m  Gbbbnhoubx  (5.  Hotftandi.— We  do  not  know  of 
any  means  by  which  yon  can  keep  frost  from  a  gresnhoosa  without  a  heating 
apparatus.  You  might  do  much  towards  it  by  having  frigi  domo  fixed  to  a 
roller  to  let  the  bUnd  down  and  roll  up  as  required.  This  would  keep  off 
much  frost,  but  would  not  be  sufficient  in  seven  weather.  Your  house  being 
small,  we  advise  you  to  have  a  gas-heating  boiler,  especially  as  you  live4n  a 
town.  It  would  be  as  cheap  as  any  other  mode  of  heating,  Ux  more  aleanly, 
and  better  suited  to  your  case. 

AsTS  IN  Obxxmhoubk  {A.  X.).— The  only  plan  we  can  thiok  of  is  to  mix 
srsanio  and  honey  together,  forming  a  sort  of  paste,  and  place  it  in  sanoers, 
inverting  ov«r  each  another  aaneer  with  three  pieces  of  wood  between.  Tha 
lower  sauoer  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  with  its  edge  teval  irith  the  soil, 
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orpleeM  of  wood  mvBt  beUkU  so  m  to  rsMh  i&e  odgeof  the  M«oar.    Owe 
moat  be luad  wlfeh  this mixtan,  M it  «m poison  vhaMTor partekas oltt. 

Son.  vom  Pomvo  BaDonie  Plairs  (F.  J.).— The  soil  of  wfaloh  yoa  seat 
a  Minple  ie  toe  hee^,  aaA  not  raffidcnClydaeempoeBd  for  poktiag;  bot  it  any 
be  improved  by  adding  saad  freely,  and  ehepstog  up  fine,  aaad  by  miziiig  with 
the  leafaoiL  Merely  torn  ap  it  wooU  be  too  Kvogh  and  opeik  All  eompoete 
for  potUnff  should  be  kept  aader  cover  for  aereml  deye  before  they  ateieqiUied 
iorura.  Keep  it  xmder  eover  In  winter.  It  is  not  good  to  nse  wet  soU  for 
potting; 

DmDitfe  Yib&Afl  Ain>  Fjokom  (/<IMa).— PltotB  of  these,  if  taken  up  now, 
divided,  andf  planted,  eaobdMelon  having  good  roots,  wUi  flower  as  earhr  and 
nearly  as  weU  ae  ttaos*  ifom  eatMnge  only  Jnsfr  straok.  The  Uoes  on  yoor 
lawnuaSelagineUarwfeiehwiUpxebdUylMNaasifleiealeneb  Weknowoe 
no  mode  of  eneoanglng  it  to  spreads 

Sbbdmho  Ap»ji«(Jtoi*W/W>.-It  is  a  good  earij)  pudding  jhypleybatnot 
better  than  many  others  already  grown.  -ww-t 

BoxLnt  FOB  HBAniia  Bum  of  Hotfana  (P»w<Mtor).>-Psobabir  the  most 
eoonomioal  is  that  of  the  No.  I  OireoUtor ;  bat  we  shenld  advise  yoa  to  write 
to  the  different  makem  that  advertise  in  oar  <'^w*w»io,  asking  for  estimate. 

PLAins  Tnnn  Tixmr  (JBL  0.).— The  wood  of  the  Plane  tiee  is  used  for  the 
aame  panoses  as  that  of  the  Sycamore,  which  is  for  tarnety  and  oriiinat 
woik.    The  Torks  use  timber  of  the  Oriental  Plane  for  ship-boildi&g.. 

Planb  ob  S7CAM0BX  (SttiMiy).— The  Oriental  and  western  Planes  aie  qoHe 
distinet  from  the  Syoamoxe.  The  former  belong  to  the  genas  Piatanas,  and 
the  latter  to  Aeer.  The  trees  whieb  yoa  see  in  London  with  "  Bttle  bobs  ** 
hanging  some  distaaoe  from  the  beogk  an  the  Plane,  and  the  **1Htle  bobs" 
are  the  flowers  in  spring  and  the  frolt  in  aataam.  It  depends  maoh  on  th» 
soil  whether  the  iUx»  or  Syeaaaose  gsow9  faster,  and  there  are  so  mangr 
varieties  of  Elm  varying  in  growth  that  ii*  is  diffioalt  to  know  to  which  of 
them  yoa  refer. 

DxoATBD  Applxs  ahd  Pbabs  (S.  TFotte).— Their  extreme  state'of  decay 
and  mooUttoess  vre  eannet  aseoant  for,  not  knowtng  anything  aboat  the  tx«esv 
their  enltare,  and  their  kMsMfey.  WeprsenmethesoUiaveijwet^tfaesitaation 
very  damp,  and  the  trees  very  crowded. 

Nambs  of  Fnurro  (H.  5.).>-Longvffle's  EemeL  (W,  IF.).— AUiiston^ 
(J.  TToodZt^).— 1,  Gravenstein ;  2,  Bed  Sammer  CalvUIe ;  8,  Winter  ICajetin ; 
the  Pear  is  Beorrt  Olairgeaa.  {W.  0.).— No.  1,  Domelow's  deedUng;  2. 
Dock's  Bill ;  8,  Hoaiy  Iferning ;  6,  Beorr6  0ieL  {H.  itfor^on).— Franklin's 
Golden  Pippin.  (JL  Z.).— Too  have  not  nombered  the  Pears.  The  largeet  is 
Beaxv6  de  Bance.  and  th0  smaUeat  'Wnter  Nelia,  the  other  two  were  ooite 
rotten.  iWUliam  TkompmmU^Tke  two  Pears  are  certainly  distinet,  and 
neither  of  them  is  a  oross-bred.  No.  1  is  true  Soovenir  dn  Oongrda,  bat  the 
other,  whieh  is  worthlees,  we  do  not  recognise.  (A.  B.  G.).— Northern  Green- 
ing. {B.  C.  Gtdley ).— Duoheflse  d*0rlean8.  {L.  J.  J7.).~l,  Federal  Peazmain ; 
2,  Btmddiek'B  NonpareU;  4,  FeamTs  Pippin;  5,  Golden  ^VHntsr  Pearmaln : 
^  Beinette  des  Garmes.  (2>.  A).— 6,  Lewis's  Ineomparable;  6,  Baroelena 
Peatmain ;  9,  Yorkshire  Greenlngf  11,  Mdre  de  M toage ;  ^  ParadhM  Pippin. 
iW.  i>.  Pavne\.^Pear  :  Marie  Lonlse.  JppUt :  Na  6,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  88, 
Golden  Noble;  74,  Probably  SmaU's  Admirable;  160,  Ohristos  Pippin.  (Box 
from  Winehetter.fnarked  "  Coker  Nut  Co^fiU ").—!,  Boand  Winter  Nonsadh ; 
a,  HaU  Door;  6,  CeUini;  6,  Lacombe's  Seedling;  8,  Small  Bearz^  Olairffeaa. 
(Sogg^  Woodh-^^o.  1,  Small  Domelow's  Seedling;  9,  Kerry  Pippin.  (K.  A.). 
—Peon:  No.  1,  Uarie  Lenise;  2,  BemA  Diet;  4,  Blaek  Woressler.  (fl^Mro). 
—1,  Qoite  rotten ;  2,  Lady'e  Ffaigat ;  4,  Aataaatt  Oohaar;  6,  IfMe  Lonise; 
e,  Botten ;  7,  Beozr&vde  Wetteren ;  8,  flawthondea.  ( W,  MUkrh—P^r : 
Brown  BeozT^;  8,  Scariet  Nonpaicil;  4.CeUlni;  U,  Domelow's  Seedling; 
24,  Mire  de  Ml&nage.  {J.  B.).— 1,  Blenheim  Pippin;  2.  Hawthomden;  8,  CfoS- 
ham ;  5,  Cornish  Aromatic ;  9,  GoHen  Whiter  Peannain ;  8,  Aromatic  Basset. 
Peon:  17,  Swan's  Egg;  21,  Flemish  Beaoty ;  2  and  IS,  Bottem    {S.  P.).— 

6,  Wyken  Pippin;  4,  Nocttem  Greening ;  18,  Delaware ;  8,  Blenhete  Pippin; 

7,  Hawthomden  J  10,  Keswiek  Oodlin.  {R,  R.  J.).— Peon  t  1,  Jersey  GratioU; 
2,BeIle  JoUe;  8,  Donmore;  4^  Not  known*  Amlee:  1,  Feam's  Pippin; 
9;  Bysonwood ;  8,  Stormer  Kppin ;  6,  Bedfordshire  Foandling.  (A.  SL  Mo^ea)^ 
—Pears:  No.  1,  BeUissime  d^BSver:  2,  Beorr6  DIel;  8,  Figoe  de  Naples; 
4,  PasseOolmsr;  5,ForeI]B;  6,  OldCOhnar.  The  seedHng  Apple  is  not  eqoal 
to  mmiy  aheeady  in  eoltlvaftlea.  ( Tmeea/i.^1,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  8,  Franklin's 
Golden  Pippin;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins;  9,  Yorkshire  Greening;  17,  Dome- 
low's  Seedling ;  14,  Winter  Greening.  ( E.  5.  H. ).— No.  2,  Bnsaet  Pearmaln ; 
18,  Golden  Snob;  1,  Colonel  Vanghan's ;  11,  Winter  Sarawbcuny ;  9,  CeUini; 
10,  Winter  Greening.    ( C.  E.  5.).— I,  Automn  Peannain ;  2,  Beyal  Fearmain ; 

8,  Longvillfl^B  Kernel;  4,  Eariy  Nonpareil.  (G.  DIm).— 1,  Winter  Hawthom- 
den; 2,  Selwood's  Beteette;  8,  Blenheim  Pippin;  4,  Domelow's  Seedling. 
(JKaro).— 1,  Bed  Astaehan;  2,  Kerry  Pippin;  g>  Boyal  Basset;  4,  Brabant 
BeUfiflear;  5,  Goekle  Pippin. 

Nakbs  of  Plaivts  (jr.  H,  JT.).— The  leaf  yon  send  is.  we  think.  Poly- 
moniam  enmleim  variegatokn,  one  of  the  prettieet  omamente  of  the  flower 
garden,  bat  it  sesms  to  thrive  better  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
than  near  London.  In  its  normal  state  it  is  occasionaUy  found  wild,  but 
rarely.  Its  Bngflshname  Is  Jacob's  Ladder.  (G.B.J.— we  cannot  iduitiiy 
it  withoat  seelag  the  flowers  as  well  as  leaves. 
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STANDARD  OHARAGTEBISTIGS. 
I  HA'vs  been  ifitenslMd  by  seeing  how  the  question  of  pnblish- 
inff  judges'  names  has  drawn  ont  many  opinions  as  to  the  need  of 
a  nxed  standard  for  judging.  One  says,  **  All  jndg^es  onght  to 
have  one  standard  of  excellence,  and  award  the  prizes  accord- 
ingly;" another  asks  for  ''the  same  standard  to  be  need  by 
judges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  should  then  know  what  to 
do ;"  another  still  craves  for  *'  all  judges  to  award  by  one  recog- 
nised standard ;"  and  another  affirms  point-blank  that  "  judging 
ftt  poultry  shows  will  never  give  anything  like  general  satisfac- 
tion until  there  is  a  recogmsed  stiandu^  of  excellence/'  also 
adding  that,  armed  with  such,  amateurs  would  soon  be  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  deal  with  experts,  and  that  any  intelligent  I 
fancier  after  a  year  or  two's  experience  might  gire  satisfaction  ' 


As  a  jud^,  while  pointe  would  be  kept  from  shifting  too.  All 
these  >opiniona  are  very  natural,  and  have  indeed  sodie  basis  of 
ttruth ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  embody  also  a  very  con- 
fliderable  amount  of  misconception,  on  which  account  I  should 
like  to  give  the  subject  a  few  words. 

My  impression  is  that  I  have  myself  given  the  subject  of  a 
standard  for  jud^ng  bv,  greater  and  more  sustained  attention 
than  any  other  Hf^gle  mcuvidual  has  yet  done.  For  several 
years  past  I  have,  as  time  and  opportunity  offered,  compared 
the  decisions  of  our  best  judges  and  attempted  to  tabulate  them, 
adopting  long  ago  the  superior  American  system  of  100  points 
as  a  gross  total  of  excellonce.  My  object  was  not  to  make  a 
table  or  set  of  tables  which  should  show  what  judging  ought  to 
be,  but  to  see  if  any  figures  would  show  with  a  fair  amount  of 
aocuzaojr  what  it  really  was,  as  carried  out  by  our  best  accepted 
authorities.  My  plan  was  somewhat  as  follows :  Having  a  rough 
table  of  i>oints  supposed  to  represent  with  some  attempt  at  cor- 
rectness their  proper  value,  I  examined  how  far  the  judging  of  a 
good  class  at  any  snow  appeared  to  square  with  it.  Probably  some 
one  prize  pen  at  least  was  in  evident  contradiction  to  it.  Where- 
upon  I  had  to  consider  whether,  according  to  my  best  and  un- 
biassed judgment,  such  award  was  an  evident  error ;  or  if  not, 
what  elements  needed  introducing,  or  increasing,  or  decreasing 
in  the  table,^  to  bring  the  award  in.  When  thus  brought  in,  it 
had  to  be  considered  whether  or  not  the  scale  as  now  modified 
still  represented  the  other  correct  awards,  and  so  far  as  memory 
would  seive  from  such  memoranda  as  I  had  made,  other  awards 
previously  noted  and  collated.  It  was  very  slow  work,  and  for 
a  long  whUe  nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  by  degrees  I 
began  to  see  daylight  ahead,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
impression  I  ultimately  formed  was  not  one  of  surprise  at  the 
amount  of  inconsistency  and  error,  for  some  amount  of  these 
there  undoubtedly  is ;  but  of  astonishment  at  the  vast  majority 
of  really  consistent  judgment  if  the  grounds  were  only  fuUy 
understood. 

Thja,  than,  is  the  first  misconception  I  would  mention.  There 
are  errors  and  inoonsiBteiicies  in  judging^  but  the  aaiount  of 
them  has  been  very  greatiy  exaggerated.  It  is  said  the»e  is 
''  geneml "  dissatisiaotion  with  judging.  I  do  not  shave  that 
opinion,  but  on  the  contrary  believe  that  at  least  some  half-doaen 
gentlemen  I  could  name,  while  no  doubt  some  are  better  liked 
than  others,  yet  aU  have  on  the  whole  the  "  general "  respect 
and  confidence  of  exhibitors  at  large*  People  talk  very  "  laige  ** 
about  refusing  to  exhibit  unless  th«  present  sjrstem  is  changed  ; 
but  they  don't  really  do  it,  or,  if  they  do,  others  take  their  places  ; 
and  I  feel  at  times  somew4at  amused  at  se  mon:^  saying  the  fancy 
and  shows  "  must  come  to  an  end  "  unless  things  mend,  while 
all  the  time  the  pot  keeps  on  boiling  more  and  more  furiously. 

But  secondly,  I  do  not  agree  for  one  moment  that  thezv  is  any 
real  doubt,  to  any  serious  extent,  as  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
bird.  My  meaning,  if  not  my  words,  have  been  twisted  from  tlie 
ori^;inal,  when  I  am  spoken  of  as  speaking  of  judging  being 
"  diametrically  opposite."  Taking  two  of  the  judges  who  differ 
most,  say  upon  the  point  of  leg-feather  and  vulture  hock,  it 
would  not  be  found,  if  each  chalked  out  his  ideal  of  a  Cochin  in 
this  respect,  that  they  differed  to  any  serious  extent.  The 
difference  between  them  chiefly  lies  in  this— that  one  dreads  a 
fault  or  departure  from  this  ideal  in  one  direction  more  than 
the  other,  while  his  brother  judge  rather  dreads  the  opposite 
fault.  One  would  rather  see  an  almost  bare  leg  than  vulture 
hook,  while  the  other  would  rather  see  the  vulture  hock  than 
the  bare  leg.  And  after  watching  this  particular  question  of  leg- 
feather  wiw  peculiar  attention  for  the  last  five  years,  I  wia 
state  my  decided  conviction  that  both  classes  of  opinion  are 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  perfect  medium.  If  one 
judge's  opinion  became  general,  we  should  soon  get  all  nearly 
bare  legs,  the  opposite  fault  not  being  even  tolerated,  and  vice 
vend,  we  did  see  this  very  thin^  a  year  or  two  back.  And  still 
further,  should  the  balance  of  opinions  in  such  a  point  become 
destroyed,  the  very  same  fault  may  be  judged  differently  by  the 
same  judge ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  if  bare  poles  were  the  general 
rule,  it  would  be  a  judge's  duty  to  discourage  it,  and  rather  give 
prizes  to  birds  perceptibly  hocked  than  to  such,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage the  evil  tendency ;  while  later,  if  bare  legs  seemed  all 
gone  out  and  (vulture  hocks  were  setting  in,  he  would,  if  a 
woughtful  man,  judge  on  precisely  opposite  principles.  This 
consideration  alone  will  explain  many  so-callea  '*  inconsistent" 
awards ;  and  such  "  changes  of  fashion  "  are  often  charged  on 
the  judges  when  the  bree&rs  really  caused  them,  and  the  much- 
abused  judges  are  simply  doing  their  best  to  stem  the  popular 
error  of  the  day. 

But  thirdly,  after  long  and  carefol  study  of  the  matter  I  do 
not  see  the  possibility  of  any  ''fi'xed*'  standards  at  all.  It 
assumes  >SnaZf^tf  in  poultry-breedhig,  and  in  forbidding  change 
would  forbid  all  improvement  too.  If  an  amateur  considers 
that  by  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  alteration  a  breed 
would  be  improved,  he  has  a  right  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
should  his  bird  when  shown  commend  itself  to^  the  best  judg- 
ment available  at  the  period,  who  is  to  forbid  him  winning  his 
prize  ?    And  if  general  feeling  goes  strongly  in  favour  of  birds  a 
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little  different  to  what  they  were  five  yeaaw  ago,  on  what  ground 
are  we  to  forbid  it  doing  so  ?  And  vet  again,  bo  far  as  opinions 
differ,  they  certainly  exist,  and  while  they  do  exist,  how  are 
the  holders  of  them  to  agree  ?  I  have  an  opinion  as  to  how  a 
fowl  ought  to  be  bred,  and  another  man  has  another,  what  right 
have  I  to  make  him  **  agree  "  with  me,  or  what  right  has  he  ? 
If  two  out  of  three  agree  with  me,  at  present,  on  a  rough  average 
birds  of  my  type  wiU  get  the  majority  of  the  prizes,  but  not  all, 
while  the  minority  wul  get  some,  and  thus  prevent  my  notion 
being  carried  to  excess,  as  it  mignt  be  if  it  were  unopposed.  I 
do  not  see,  until  all  amateurs  can  a^e  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  two  given  prize  pens,  how  it  is  either  possible  or  even 
desirable  for  even  those  two  pens  to  be  always  judged  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  order.  Such  an  opinion  may  seem  nmk  heresy, 
but  tnoughtful  minds  will  see  its  truth. 

Lastly,  I  would  very  briefly  put  the  matter  in  a  point  of  view 
which  seems  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  but  which  is 
in  my  mind  the  most  important  of  all.  Finite  fsiculties  cannot 
fashion  "  a  fixed  ideal."  No  such  thing  ss  regards  human  con- 
ception of  it  can  possibly  exist.  Take  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  approach  we  have  ever  attained  to — the  ideal  of  oeauty 
as  regards  the  human  form.  As  regards  the  main  features  of 
this  ideal,  the  Greek  have,  perhapa.  solved  the  problem  for  us, 
and  produced  the  highest  forms  of  ideal  beauty  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  As  regaros  these  main  features,  no  artist  has  any 
real  doubt  as  to  the  direction  and  general  form,  at  least,  of  the 
perfection  which  he  seeks ;  and  yet  look  at  the  face  of,  say, 
daily's  Eve  at  the  Foxmtain,  and  then  at  that  of  a  bust  of 
Ariadne.  What  a  difference!  and  yet  howls  it  to  be  decided 
which  is  the  most  perfect  face  ?  or  how,  in  spite  of  the  under- 
stood ideal,  how  shall  it  ,be  decided  who,  in  a  large  company,  is 
the  most  beautiful  woman  ?  To  state  such  a  question  ia  to  see 
its  difficulties ;  but  this  variety  of  beauty  runs  through  all 
nature,  and  is  its  deepest  and  most  mysterious  charm.  We 
make  all  our  castings  m  one  mould,  but  God  does  not ;  and  as 
rightly  and  reasonably  might  a  fond  mother  wish  for  all  her 
boys  and  all  her  girls  to  be  exactly  alike,  as  we  too  wish  for  a 
**  fixed  "  standard  for  fowls.  Let  us  once  get  it,  and  the  un- 
defined charm  of  breeding  them  would  be  gone.  The  art  of 
man  would  attain  it,  or  so  near  to  it,  that  there  would  be 
nothing  more  to  do,  and  that  endless  variety  of  comparative 
imperfection,  each  unit  of  which  adds  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
which  helps  to  inspire  and  adorn  the  whole — all  this  priceless 
gain  would  be  lost  for  the  dead  uniformity  of  a  set  of  iron 
castings,  one  of  which  we  gladly  treasure  for  the  stamp  of 
beauty  which  it  bears,  but  a  Hundred  of  which  round  the  room 
would  be  simply  intolerable. — ^L.  Wbioht. 


A  VISIT  TO  WORCESTER  AND  ITS  SHOW.— No.  2. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Show  was  the  annual  hop  fair,  and 
**  the  faithful  city  "—I  judge  that  to  be  its  designation,  for 
"  Floreat  semper  fidelia  civitaa  "  is  the  inscription  over  the  door 
of  its  Guildhall — ^was  full  to  overflowing  with  agriculturists  of 
the  three  varieties,  the  gentleman  farmer,  the  farmer  proper, 
and  the  humbler  yeoman;  while  hop-factors  mingled  with  the 
crowd.  The  Show  had  been  wisely  fixed,  in  order  to  catch  the 
attendants  at  the  fair.  N.B. — ^Take  a  hint  in  this.  Committee 
of  Devizes  Show.  To  avoid  a  crowd  (I  hope  there  was  one  after 
I  left)  I  am  at  the  Show  early,  and,  after  carefully  noticing,  I 
must  say  that  the  arrangements  seemed  excellent,  and  the  birds 
were  well  looked  after.  A  few  food-pans  for  the  Pigeons  with 
heavily-wattled  eyes — ^I  mean  the  Carriers  and  Baros—would 
have  been  well,  as  these  birds  cannot  see  to  pick  their  food 
from  the  bare  floor. 

I  now  stand  before  the  poultry.  Class  1,  Dorkings,  any  variety, 
oockerel  and  pullet  of  1878.  The  first  prize  and  cup  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Martin  for  a  well-matched  pair  of  the  old  Linton  Park 
strain,  rose-combed.  The  Bev.  E.  Bartmm  secured  both  second 
and  third  prizes.  The  pullets  in  both  pens  were  too  rosy  on  the 
wing,  but  they  were  good  birds.  The  Spanish  were  good,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Bristol  birds  (Mr.  Jones's)  had  to  be 
only  "  highly  commended."  Mrs.  Allsopp  had  the  first  prize 
and  cup.    The  Cochins  surprised  one  from  their  number  and 

Sodness — thirteen  pens  of  Cinnamon  and  Buff,  and  eight  of 
em  noticed.  Twenty-two  pens  of  Cochins,  any  otiier  variety, 
and  sixteen  noticed.  Lady  Gwydyr's  Buffs  were  in  their  right 
place — ^viz.,  first ;  Mrs.  Allsopp's  second  will  do  after  a  time,  but 
they  are  not  full-grown  yet.  The  Cochins,  any  other  variety, 
showed  a  large  number  of  Whites.  All  three  prizes  went  to 
White  birds.  There  was  one  pair  of  Blacks,  but  sadly  small 
and  weedy-looking.  The  Dark  Brahma  class  had  some  grand 
birds  in  it.  Mr.  Horace  Ling[wood  took  first  and  cup  with  the 
finest  birds  of  all,  but  heavily  hooked  j  the  third  prize,  Mr. 
Unsworth's,  was  a  nice  pen.  The  Light  Brahma  was  he 
largest  class  of  all,  having  twenty-six  pens.  The  first-prize 
thoroughly  good,  the  second-prize  very  pretty;  the  third.  Lady 
Gwydyr's,  had  a  big  but  terribly  yellow  cock.  The  Game  did 
not,  I  own,  please  me ;  there  was  not  the  gamey  look,  that  in- 
describable something,  which,  like  the  look  of  a  gentleman,  we 


all  recognise,  but  cannot  easily  describe.  I  own  I  preferred 
the  birds  that  took  only  the  third  prize  among  the  Black- 
breasted  Beds.  Silver-pencilled  HamSurghs  but  two  entries, 
let  me  add  and  most  excellent  too ;  Mr.  Beldon  first  and  cup. 
The  Gk>lden-penoilled  six  entries ;  the  first-prize  birds  neat  but 
small.  The  Silver-spangled  very  nice ;  a  pity  that  the  cock  in 
No.  121  was  wry-tailea,  for  they  were  a  neat  pen.  Gold-spangled, 
one  pen  only  I  The  Polands  were  every  one  noticea ;  seven 
entries,  but  two  pens  empty.  The  French  fowls  seem  still  to 
be  popular,  as  they  show  everywhere  strongly.  The  Any  other 
distinct  variety  class  contained  a  beautiful  pen  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  Mr.  Beldon's ;  they  were  first.  A  good  pen  of  Malays, 
Mr.  Uinton's,  second ;  and  a  pretty  pen  of  quaint-looking  Silkies, 
Mr.  Woodgate*s,  third ;  and  another  pen  of  Silkies  was  com- 
mended. 

Of  the  Bawtame  I  must  speak  in  high  terms.  The  Black- 
breasted  and  other  Beds  were,  as  usual,  numerous.  The  cock 
of  the  second  prize  pleased  me  best,  and  a  commended  pen  of 
Mr.  Martin's.  No.  161,  consisted  of  a  very  stylish-looking  pair 
of  birds.  Of  the  other  Ghtme  Bantams,  a  pair  of  Piles  first, 
and  Duckwings  second,  both  belonging  to  Mr.  Entwisle.  The 
White  Bantams  were  not  much,  but  the  Blacks  were  excellent. 
Sebrights,  only  one  pen  of  good  ones,  Mr.  Leno's,  and  an  odd 
pair  of,  I  suppose,  Yellow  or  Nankin  Bantams,  the  cook  hen- 
tailed. 

On  the  whole,  in  looking  at  this  Show  I  may  echo  the  words 
of  an  eminent  writer  on  poultry  who  was  present,  "  It  was  the 
best  chicken  show  seen  in  the  provinces." 

Thb  Pioeons.— I  must  iirst  state  that  these  were  few,  far  too 
few— only  about  seventy  pens ;  and  many  birds,  especially  the 
Pouters  and  Almond  Tumblers,  were  in  heavy  moult.  The 
Carriers  came  naturally  first.  Mr.  Fulton's  Crystal  Palace 
champion  bird  for  two  seasons,  took,  and  rightly,  tne  first  prize 
and  cup ;  and  Mr.  Yardley's  second  was  a  good  second.  The 
Carrier  hens  were  only  four.  The  Pouter  cocks  were  choice 
in  the  extreme.  The  first-prize  bird,  Mr.  H.  Pratt's,  measures 
19i inches  in  length,  and  7| inches  in  limb:  it  has,  too,  that 
ffreat  beauty  narrowness  of  jdrth,  which  in  a  White,  as  this  was, 
is  particularly  elegant.  Tne  second-prize  bird^  also  White, 
measures  18f  inches  in  length  and  7  inches  in  limb.  AH  the 
birds  in  this  class  were  noticed.  The  hen  Pouters  were  also 
good.  Mr.  H.  Pratt  secured  a  second.  The  Barbs  were  not, 
except  the  first-prize  cock,  of  the  highest  excellence;  he  Ib  a  fine 
bird,  but  very  aged.  The  Almonds  were  but  three  pens,  but 
such  a  three  I  The  first-prize  birds  were  rich  in  the  extreme, 
with  tails  and  flights  showing  the  three  colours,  and  the  hen 
specially  rich  for  a  hen.  Among  other  Tumblers  were  as  good  a 
pair  of  Agates  as  were  ever  seen  by  me,  Mr.  Yardley's.  Mr. 
Cresswell's  first-prize  Fantaila  contained  a  most  splenmd  cock ; 
in  Mr.  Fulton's  second  was  a  lot  of  Scotch  blood,  with  which  I 
was  pleased,  for  the  Scotch  birds  are  much  the  most  elegant. 
There  was  a  commended  pen  of  Blues,  No.  271,  which  will  be 
wonders,  at  present  they  were  too  young  for  show.  The  Dragoons 
were  a  superior  class.  Mr.  Graham  showed  two  pens  of  his 
Yellows,  one  of  which  was  first.  The  Yellow  ib  the  most  difficult 
colour  to  breed  good,  so  that  it  rightly  has  the  pre-eminence. 
The  soundness  m  colour  throughout  in  this  pen  was  most  satis- 
factory. In  the  second-prize  Birds  the  oook  (a  Blue)  was  veiy 
good,  so  was  No.  280.  So  also  a  pen  of  Whites;  indeed, 
all  the  birds  shown  were  good.  The  Antwerps  were  a  poor  lot. 
The  Jaoobins,  on  the  contnunr,  excellent;  the  hoods  of  the 
first-prize  birds  being  beautifully  flat  on  their  heads.  The 
Trumpeters  were  but  two  pens.  The  Nuns  call  for  no  marked 
notice,  save  that  they  were  too  few.  In  the  Any  other  variety, 
a  pair  of  White  African  Owls  were  first,  and  a  pair  of  excellent 
Magpies  were  second. 

Such  were  the  Pigeons ;  but  seventy  strong,  still  a  picked 
seventy.  I  shall  bear  in  my  mind  a  remembrance  of  Woroester 
Show,  oeing  the  best  of  chicken  shows,  and  of  a  small  number 
of  excellent  Pigeons. 

I  must  speak  of  the  politeness  and  kindness  of  all  the  Wor- 
oester officials,  Yice-Cnairman.  Secretary,  and  Committee.  I 
also  made  the  acqnaintanoe  of  Mr.  Allsop,  the  Pigeon  judge, 
and  a  very  able  judge  he  is. 

I  must  now  in  conclusion  say  something  of  Worcester  itself— 
a  noticeable  and  remarkable  city ;  no  mushroom  ^wth  of  a 
recent  day,  but  old  and  historic,  and  therefore  very  interesting. 
It  is  a  red-brick  city,  the  houses  built  of  that  material,  which  in 
time  and  with  stone  faciujgs  has  a  handsome  look.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  very  fine,  principally  the  Foregate,  a  stately  and 
lengthened  avenue,  which  running  straight  on  east  becomes  then 
Hi^  Street,  at  the  end  of  which  comes  full  and  clear  to  view 
the  whole  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  fairly 
ample  piece  of  greensward.  Various  streets  branch  north  and 
south.  Below  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  deep  down,  the 
Severn  rolls  a  broad  stream.  Few  prospects  tnat  I  ever  looked 
upon  were  as  noticeable  as  that  from  the  west  of  the  cathedral 
—immediately  under  me  the  Severn  and  its  fine  five-arched 
bridge ;  the  nch  meadows  just  across ;  and  far,  but  not  too  far, 
the  line  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  more  peaked  thaa  most  English 
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hills,  and  therefore  prettier.  This  view  lit  np  by  a  bright  Sep- 
tember san  was  perfect.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  has  been 
restored  and  looks  scarcely  venerable ;  the  new  face  on  the  stone- 
work, and  the  slates  instead  of  lead,  rather  pain  one.  Though 
it  contains  all  styles  of  Gothic,  the  light  early  English  most 
catches  the  eye.  Inside,  all  is  bustle  and  confusion ;  carpenters, 
•and  masons,  and  other  workmen  are  busy  and  have  set  up  their 
temporary  workshops.  The  noise  of  hammer,  and  saw^  and 
plane  jars  on  one's  ear.  In  some  parts  the  very  pavement  is  up, 
and  throughout  all  is  shavinpi,  and  stone  chips,  and  mortar, 
and  wood.  I  long  to  see  it  when  finished.  The  airy  lightness 
of  the  interior  is  veiy  pleasing.  It  was  only  in  some  parts  that 
entrance  was  allowed,  and  I  walked  up  to  the  ankles  in  shavings 
and  dirt.  Kin^  John  has  a  better  tomb  than  he  deserved ;  and 
the  most  touching  epitaph  that  I  read  was  that  on  the  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  tne  wife  of  good  Izaak  Walton — ''Here  lyeth 
buried  (so  much  as  could  die)  of  Anne,  wife  of  Izaak  Walton. 
She  died  (^as !  that  she  is  dead)  17th  April,  1662,  aged  52." 
All  disciples  of  old  Izaak  and  lovers  of  the  an^e  should  pause 
over  that  epitaph.  In  the  cloisters  I  looked  for  and  foxmd  the 
famous  black  slab  in  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters,  with  only 
one  word  on  it—"  Miserrimus,"  "  The  Most  Miserable  "  is  the 
meaning.  Wordsworth  wrote  a  touching  and  fine  sonnet  on  it ; 
but  alas  for  poetry  I  the  one  who  thus  ordered  his  grave  to  be 
marked  was  no  love-lorn  one,  no  interesting  being,  no  deeply 
penitent  man,  but  a  rich,  selfish,  and  cantankerous  old  bachelor, 
who  made  everybody  around  him  miserable,  and  as  a  just  retri- 
bution made  himself  the  most  miserable  of  all.  Thus  it  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  will  be  with  selfish  tyrants. 

I  leave  the  cathedral,  and  never  since  the  parliamentary  soldiers 
were  quartered  in  it,  and  stripped  it  of  its  ornaments,  and  com- 
mitted every  depredation  was  it,  I  should  think,  in  such  a  topsy- 
turvy state  as  now  with  its  troop  of,  not,  hapi>ily,  destroyers, 
but  restorers.  May  the  work  be  safely  and  skilfully  finished. 
Th«  battle  of  September  8rd,  1651,  was  begun  a  mile  from  the 
dty,  and  finally  raged  in  the  main  street.  I  saw  in  the  hand- 
some Gruildhall  before  mentioned  two  cannon  and  nine  suits  of 
old  armour  left  by  Charles  n.  after  the  battle.  The  Guildhall 
is  a  most  noticeable  and  handsome  building,  standing  a  little 
back  from  the  street,  with  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  a  niche 
over  the  door,  and  one  of  Charles  I.  and  11.  on  either  side  of  the 
door.  The  interior  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  containing  among 
its  full-length  i>ortrait8  one  by  Beynolds  of  George  UI.  One 
thing  is  much  needed  by  visitors  to  Worcester — ^viz.,  a  guide- 
book. Strange  to  say,  not  one  is  published.  I  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Grainger,  Yioe-Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Show, 
to  see  his  beautiful  china  show-rooms ;  and  he  courteously 
offered  me  a  card  of  entrance  to  his  porcelain  manufaotorv,  but 
I  had  not  time  to  go,  but  I  saw  in  his  show-rooms  the  lovely 
results. 

Both  Worcester  and  its  Show  were  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  I 
never  received  more  kindness,  nor  was  I  ever  more  interested. 
I  have  two  pieces  of  advice  for  all,  and  especially  for  young, 
poultr^.fanciers.  One  is,  Go  to  as  many  shows  as  you  can.  The 
other  is,  Take  in,  read,  and  digest  Mr.  Wright's  new  book;  then 
you  cannot  fail  to  learn  and  understand  prize  poultry.  May 
Worcester  Show  always  flourish;  and  as  to  Worcester  itself, 
''Floreat  semper  fidelta  civiYo*."— Wiltshibb  Eector. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PAliACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

As  the  time  for  this  Show  draws  near,  I  wish  to  state  through 
the  Journal  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  grievance.  Last 
year  I  was  not  there  during  the  judging,  because  I  consider  the 
presence  of  exhibitors  at  such  a  time  objectionable,  but  I  slept 
at  one  of  the  hotels  near  the  Palace,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning  I  joined  others  that  I  knew  were  going  into  the  Show. 
The  paity  I  joined  was  admitted,  but  I  and  a  friend  who  was 
with  me  were  sent  away  for  another  hour,  and  the  reason  of 
this  was,  we  were  told,  "  that  we  were  not  the  servants  of  ex- 
hibitors who  were  allowed  admission  to  attend  on  their  em- 
ployers' birds."  It  was  in  vain  we  urged,  "  though  not  the 
servants  of  exhibitors,  we  were  exhibitors  themselves,  and  that 
our  birds  needed  our  attention  quite  as  much  as  those  which 
were  waited  on  by  servanto."  Those  in  charge  of  the  gate  did 
not  doubt  our  word  that  we  were  exhibitors,  but  said  "they  had 
orders  to  admit  none  but  servanto  of  exhibitors,  and  that  they 
meant  to  keep  their  instructions." 

I  thought  tnat  if  I  could  have  returned  in  the  coat  I  usually 
wear  when  feeding  my  birds  I  might  have  got  in,  but  as  it  was 
I  was  kept  out  for  an  hour ;  whereas,  I  owned  more  Pigeons 
and  poultry  in  the  Show  than  any  one  employer  of  those  servants 
who  were  admitted.  I  believe  all  those  whom  I  saw  admitted 
to  be  honest  men,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  servants  there 
were  admitted  who  might  not  be  honest  men ;  perhaps  among 
them  might  have  been  one  who  was  seen  by  Mr.  Hewitt  waiting 
on  birds  which  he  said  "  were  f oighting."  I  intend  sending  a 
good  many  birds  to  the  next  Palace  Show,  and  I  hope  they  will 
contend  well  in  the  liste,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  be  waited  on 
by  any  "  servants  "  while  I  am  kept  out. 


The  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hewitt  was  not  a  solitary  one,  but 
merely  exposed  as  an  example  to  check  a  growing  evil.  Will 
servants  be  allowed  in  the  Palace  on  Sunday,  November  16th  ? 
Will  they  be  allowed  in  an  hour  before  exhibitors  on  other 
days  ?  Ii  so,  I  hope  the  public  have  more  faith  in  their  regard 
for  dangerous  competitors  than  I  have.  I  for  one  shall  be  very 
glad  if  the  Committee  decide  not  to  admit  any  exhibitors,  mucn 
less  **  servants,"  who  are  personally  interested  and  have  not  the 
same  credit  to  maintain,  until  a  certain  time,  and  then  admit 
them  and  the  public  together. 

If  this  subject  were  not  so  important  to  exhibitors  generally, 
I  should  not  have  trespassed  so  much  on  your  valuable  space. — 
H.  M.  Matmabd,  Holmewood,  Byde. 


POULTRY  EXHIBITORS. 

It  appears  to  me  a  difficult  and  also  an  unwise  plan  to  exclude 
dealers  from  exhibiting.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  dealer  ? 
and  secondly,  who  ought  to  be  considered  amateurs  ?  I  know 
several  gentlemen  who  would  be  offended  at  being  called  dealers, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  birds  are  generally  on  sale,  providing 
anyone  be  willing  to  pay  their  prico*  Now,  there  seems  to  me 
one  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty — that  is,  have  two  classes 
for  those  breeds  that  are  likely  to  have  the  largest  number  of 
entries ;  a  champion  class  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term), 
and  a  class  for  birds  that  have  never  previously  won  a  first 
prize.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  this 
would  cause  a  greater  number  of  entries  and  eventually  repay 
comnuttees  for  their  consideration,  at  the  same  time  giving 
many  a  chance  who  have  hitherto  frequently  refrained  from  ex- 
hibiting, feeling  sure  they  had  no  chance  whilst  having  to  com- 
pete against  certain  noted  parties  who  invariably  sweep  away 
the  prizes  wherever  they  euiibit. 

I  quite  agree  with  one  of  your  correspondents  as  regards  the 
taking  more  than  one  prize  in  each  cliuss.  I  think  if  it  were 
made  a  rule  to  allow  no  one  to  take  more  than  one  prize  in  any 
class,  this  would  also  be  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of 
entries. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  having  one  uniform 
standard  to  go  by  in  awarding  the  prizes.  Whilst  there  are  so 
many  opinions  as  to  points,  now  can  an  amateur,  or,  indeed, 
anyone,  know  what  to  exhibit  ?  Why  not  have  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  judges  and  settle  this  long- vexed  question  ?  I  for  one 
am  ready  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  paying  the  expenses, 
and  have  no  doubt,  if  the  matter  could  be  arrauj^d,  there  ^e 
plenty  more  who  would  be  willing  to  assist.— T.  w .  D. 


MARBIET  RASEN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Fob  a  first  attempt  this  meeting  was  good,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience gained  this  year,  no  doubt  tho  arrangemente  of  future 
shows  win  be  improved. 

Grey  DorJeinga  were  not  especially  good,  but  some  very  ex- 
cellent Brown  Red  Game  were  among  the  prize-winners.  The 
Hamburghs  were  a  very  creditable  lot,  Black  Hamburghs  and 
Gk>lden-pencilled  ones  more  particularly.  Spanish  were  not  of 
good  quality,  nor  shown  in  good  condition.  Both  Aylesbury 
and  Rouen  Ducks  were  superior,  and  a  few  good  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks  in  capital  plumage  were  exhibited.  The  Oeese,  a  class 
in  which  single  birds  omy  were  exhibited,  were  such  as  are  but 
rarely  seen,  the  entry  being  not  only  large,  but  the  whole  of 
them  of  very  e^al  quality.    Turkeys  were  few  but  very  good. 

The  show  <' 
them  were  i 
Parrots,  Foreign  and  English  Cage 

D0BKINO8.-1.  -  Carimiere,  Loughborough.  %  -Waters.  Elaham.  Brigg. 

Oaxi.— 1,  A.  Canty,  Barton-oii-Euiinber.   a  and  e,  H.  B.  Bouoherett. 

OooHnis.-l,  B.  8. 8.  WooOgate.  Tonbridge  Wella.   «,- Cashmere. 

Bbahxas.-^,  W.  B.  Oamer,  Dyke,  Bourne.  %  B.  Swan.  Lincohi.  e,  W.  F. 
Dunn,  Middle  nasen. 

Hambubohs.— 1  and  I,  —  Cashmere,  he,  J.  FiDdngton,  Lincoln,  e,  J.  Smith. 
Lincoln. 

anwiarr— 1,  A.  Cimiy.    a^  O.  S,  Tbomnfcm,  Bartfln-fta-Htiinbor, 

B 1  wTAMa  —  L,  R.  Wlngfl  fili,  Lcdtiury»  W  ^racatcr.    3,  H*  T  ^lilvT,  BitmuighaiB. 

Cori;  — 1,  —  Cflflbuii;™.    a,  J,  Jotmion,  Kewarlt,  ,«»,.     , 

HsN.— h  K.  3.  S,  WsHjdgate.  %  J.  Juhnatus*  ^£.  t.  G.  mibi^rU  Col'iogbaai, 
Newark-  a.  Wflterftj  —  CAftJiiaere.    fit  J-  M.  AtlUDftOD,  AJIurd  faK 

C  riicKKSTi.— 1  and  Cu  p.  —  CftaliiQ  pre  i  Bl  Ack  Hamtvarff hs).  1  A.  Oani  y  { Bm wu 
R«d  Qaniet.  he.  Mpa*  Ctom,  Appleby.  Brlug;  C,  Duc^^'jiiirt  PMt  nni-k^fflh; 
Mm.  T.  Fowler.  N'orth  WiUmj?bflin  :  w.  Q.  WHteTs;  R  i:h^piii«n.  BI»Fk«(  K*son. 
o,T.  A  W.  LJeTC&leT,  Uneoln  :  Hov*  T.  K.  Wrlnht,  Mwlici  Hubud. 

BAJiMDrjoii— Priie  -  Wllipin*MftTkctEani7fi.  ^     ,^>       ,         ^   ,.. 

DLiLKS-~fi*!>Mtn,"l  and  e.  Ft  wwann.  ^  -  Titeson,  noAAbj;  N^rwgUy.  Aj^U*- 
bttrjf.-h  I  aJy  E.  Htnejiais,  HaJntoD.    %  —  Caahmert^.    he,  W.  F-  Lnjini.    e,  W. 

Griiii«),—  Ho(ltf?ciii.^iiliilla  S.—  Turner,  WofitRaien.  ftj.Mrs.  Harrt  o«. 
South  Kaljoy;  Mrs.  Fowler  ;  J»  WiJwm  ;  W  P.  Dann. 

Tubs  ■¥.-!,  H.  B.  Bonirheristt    %  W.  P.  Dodti, 

SKLUJitJ  CLASfc— 1,  Mrt.  CroBB .    •■.  T . -  ■  r y  J: .  H rr r  - -■■- .    »;  - .  W .  '■ .  T^ -■■  tt . 
PIGEONS. 

Carbibbb,— 1  and  Cup,  —  Baddeley,  Hereford,    he.  W.  Lorkins,  Biggleswade. 

PouraBa.-l,  J.  B.  Orott%_Bl7ih,  Worksop.  %  J.  F.  Lorersidge,  Newark, 
c,  P.  B.  Spencer,  Hereford ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

T0MBLKB8.-1,  H.  Yardley.   8,-Baadeley.         .     -  -  ^.    ^. 

BABBB.—1,  T.  H.  DowB,  Boston.   8,  H.  Yardley.    *c,  J,  B.  Crofts. 

Fahtah^.— 1,  J.  F.  Loversidge.   8,  P.  B.  Spoicer. 

jAOOBms.-!,  J.  B.  Crofts,   a. H.  Yardley.^  he,  B.  Chapman, 

Boou.-£ItM.~r  and  8,  C.  WUs^  Market  Basen. 


JOUBHAL  OF  HOBnOULTUBB  AND  OOTTA0E  GASDBKBB. 


[  Oetober  9,  1878. 


Amr  oran  Visistt.— 1.  J.  WsllMr.  Bonlem.  3,  J.  0.  ft  H.  Elwli»  DonMMtor. 
he,  -  Baddeley ;  J.  B.  Crofte  (8) ;  T.  H.  Dowi.  _ 

SBI.I.I1IO  Clam.— 1,  J.  E.  Crofts.   8,  —  Kent,  Llnoolii.    0,  J.  Walker. 

Mr.  Edwurd  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham,  was 
the  Judge. ^ 

NOTTINGHAM  BIRD  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  October  2nd,  8rd,  and  4th. 

KoswiCH  —Clear  TeUaw.—l,  Enook  ft  Atldnt.  Coreniry.  2,  0.  H.  Le«e, 
Derby.  8,  Adams  ft  Atheraaob,  CoTeotry.  vhe,  Q.  Bamsby*  Dertyy.  he,  Clark 
and  Doyle,  e,  J.  Newtoo,  Notthnghara.  Clear  Bvff.  —  l,  J.  Clarke.  Derby. 
S,Bro«nftOaytoB»Nortbampton.  ft.  E.  Hyde,  Melbourne.  «k«,  and  ^,  Adams 
and  Atberanch.    e,  Limbaf  ft  CarnalL  Corentry. 

NoBW  •  CO.— VariegaUd  Yellow.— \,  Brown  ft  Gay  ton.  t,  Adann  ft  Athemeli. 
8,  R.  Benson,  Der^y.  vhe.  O.  Cox,  Movthampton.  he,  Adams  ft  Athennch. 
e,  J.  Clarke  VariegeUed  Buff— I,  J-  Clarke.  %  and  8,  Adams  ft  Athersooh. 
vhe,  C.  Mtrrln.  Spondon     he,  C.  Legne.   e,  Donman  ft  Deardsley. 

NoawicH.-  Ticked  JeUo».—l,  Brown  ft  Oayioa.  8 and  8,  Adams  ft  Athersnoh. 
oho,  T.  Wright  Northsmpton.  he,'C.  Legge.  e,  Donman  ft  Deardsley :  Hamp- 
ton ft  Chazaberlin,  Leioeater.  Tieked  BiQf.— 1,  Adams  ft  Athersneh  8.  Enook 
and  Atkins.  8,  C.  Merrin.  vhe,  H.  Ball,  Castle  Donaington.  he,  Limkaf  and 
Camall.    0,  Adams  ft  Athersneh  ;  O.  Cox.  ^^ 

VoKwica.—CresUd  Yellow.— I  and  he,  J.  Judge,  Derttr.  8  and  vke,  G.  CUpsnn. 
VorthamptoB.  8.  Donman  ft  Beardsley.  Crated  B««]r—1>  J.  G«ode,Leieester. 
8  and  vhe,  J.  Selby.  8.  Clarke  ft  Doyle,  he,  B.  Hawmao,  Middlesboreugh. 
9g  J.  Judge. 

BMiMuai.—Any  variety— I,  R.  Hawman.  8  end  he,  Buntinff  ft  Evans,  Derby. 
8  and  0,  T.  Dav;  8utton-in-Asbfleld.    vhe,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper. 

LiKASD  — Jo«i4tte.— 1,  J.  Martin,  8allord.  8  and  8.  B.  Kitobie,  Darlington, 
vke.  Bunting  ft  Ifivans ;  W.  Watson ;  J.  Martin ;  Eyerton  A  Moontey.  Darlington. 
he,  W.  Richards.  Orey.—l,  W.  Watson.  8.  Bunting  ft  Evans.  8,  R.  Ritchie. 
vhe,  W.  Watson ;  J  Martin  (8) ;  T  Dots  ;  R.  BMehie.  he,  E.  Hyde ;  Adama  and 
Athersueb.    e,  Adams  ft  Athersnoh. 

CtKVAMom.—Jonque.—l,  Adams  ft  Athersneh.  8,  Clarke  ft  Doyle.  8,  Brown 
and  Oaytdn.  North«mptott.  vk«,  J.  Linton,  Nottingham;  Clarke  ft  Doyle.  e,H. 
Haslam.  B^/T.—l,  Clarke  ft  Doyle.  8,Brownfteayton.  8,  Adams  ft  AtherBSOhv 
0*0.  R.  May. 


MuuBs.— Jny  variety.— 1.  vhe,  and  0,  J.  Spenee,  South  Shields.  8.  R.  Hawman. 

L J. Stevens, IMddlesbOfOttgh.  "    '•  "*     " ----.—  i-^— ^-.^ 
Bicester. 


he,  M.  Ward,  Sneeton ;  Hampton  ft  Cfasonberltn, 


Bbitish  B1BD8.— Jny  variety.— I  and  he,  —  Bnmiston,  Middlesborougk.   8,  S* 
Maylan.    8,  C.  L.  Rothera,  Nottingham.    0,  W.  J.  Reader,  Ely ;  R.  May. 
BnxiMO  Ci.A8S.~l  and  2,  Allen  ft  Twidney,  Nottingham.   8,  E.  Shaw. 

JuDOZS. — MesBTB.  Barwell  &  Tnckwood. 


LEICESTER  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  Alexandra  Rooms,  New  Walk, 
Leicester,  on  October  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th. 

Komvtim.—CUnf  Yftlmr,—!  vlqA  i,  BfrnrE^HE;  i-  OnM,  Derby.  8,  Adams  and 
Albert udb,  Cimaify,  p^^  B outran □  /l  QTu\c*t  Aii^mn  ft  Athersneh.  wf,  H. 
■ad  D.  Audley.  e,S.  Broob,  i^ikd^j.  Citar  Btijjt.  1.8,8,  and  ok0.  Bemroae 
■ndOirui'.  he,  Hl  Tain#»,  NorUujspUiii;  Wan  J  &  VlTright,  Northampton,  e, 
H*  ft  D.  AadLuT.  LeJccBter. 

ii*<iiWic»—ETmi!y'nutrktd or  Vnrieqati4  Ti^floif.-l and  8,  Bemrose ft  Orme. 
B  and  e,  Ail«tiift  A  ALbprvaclt,  ti^c,  4  Audley^  Luii^aster.  Et>enly'marked  or 
Vari/eaat^iti  B^ff-^i  atid  t.  Bemn^flc  &  Urmc.  K.  J.  Goode.  Leicester.  ok0, 
Adams  iKi  AtbnnQeb;  Miriin  A  Onflfn,  NiintbftiflptoTi.  k0,  8.  Tomes;  Adams 
and  AiherMocti. 

H^'U^'Ctt  —  Tickid  &r  UntmHi^faark^  7?»mr— l  md  «,  Bemrose  ft  Orme. 
a.  A  *i*Pi  B  *  A  theTPiMik.  »**.  B«rotTJr  «  ^  Omi*  ;  I  R  r  rbert  Wigston.  0,  O.  Cox, 
NorUininp^L.i].  Tii^keil  or  Pftfrfsfji^-frHirJt^d  IluJT.—  l.  Bemrose  ft  Orme.  8, 
AdjLEQft  A  klhartiifih.  8,  Wand  i^  WTiifbt.  Fh£.  S.  Tomea.  he,  J.  Brooks; 
Beoojose  ftOnn«.    r^  H.  A  I>.  Aadloy. 

Mcnwtds^Jity  i?ftfi^(tf  o/Crfttrii  YtlJ^ir.—l,  WH}kheld.  8  and  8,  J.  Goode. 
Atm  fortety  &f  Cr^t^  Bt\ff.-h  J  Goode-  t,  Hariin  ft  Gtifln.  8,  O.  Cox. 
Extra  D,  IjARiplt^agta  &  Bbx«ejii,  Derby,  ebc,  BciiurtPiiu  ft  Orme  (8).  he,  O.  Love, 
IJortlTaiupinD:  s^rrameit  II.  &D.  AudlST< 

X>i  z A  H  D.  -  (^  hlewJipa  titftird,—!,  W.  V  aUKHS,  D&rLln  m^m.  %8.  BortlBg,  Dei%7. 
a.  WitliLi'l-l.    fJ>^,  .p.   iLTii.ivk^     HilPfTMitanfftfti—l  nad  a,  W.  WaUoo.    8,0. 

OmwAVoir  — 7«Uot0.— 1  and  8,  Bemrose  ft  Orma.  8,  Lami^onglr  ft  B#xson. 
he.  T.  Btnbley,  Leioester ;  S.  Tomes,  e,  J.  Brooks.  Bi^.—l,  Bemrose  ft  Ome. 
8,  Lamploni^  ft  Bexson.  8,  S.  Tomea.  uko,  O.  Love,  Northampton,  he,  G.  Cox. 
e, B  HawmantMiddlesborough. 

Ant  oTHsa  vabibtt  or  Cavast.— 1,  Bemroea  ft  Onue.  8,  F.  R.  TebblM, 
Leioester.   8,  S  Bunting,    vko,  Adsaoa  ft  Athersueh. 

Gozj)FiNCH  MULS  —1,  J.  Goods,  a,  T.  Hopkins,  Leioester.  8,  R.  Hawman. 
vhe,  T.  Tenniswood,  Middlesborouf^.  ^0.  Hampton  ft  Chamberlin ;  T.  Hopkins. 

Bbitish  ob  Fobbmn  BnB>ak  —  1,  J.  Brooks.  8,  —  Gave,  Leioester.  8,  J. 
Hedges. 

Amt  YAnnTT  OF  Bnn>.~l,  T.  Fulton,  Leioester.  8,  T.  Tenniswood.  8,  S. 
Tomes,  vhe,  Bemrose  ft  Orme :  J.  Goode.  h0,  H.  ft  D.  Andley;  G.  Gregory, 
Leioester ;  Hampton  ft  Chamberlaia ;  J.  Goode.  0,  Wand  ft  Wright;  J.  Greet, 
Leicester. 

Judges. — Kessrs.  Moore  &  Wynne,  of  Northampton. 


Extra  Prizes  at  Oxfokd  Sbsow. — ^The  entries  for  the  Oxford 
Show  will  close  on  Wednesday  next,  October  15th ;  the  Jndp^s 
being  Messrs.  Esqnilant,  Hewitt,  Jones,  Teebay,  and  Tegetmieier , 
who  will  be  empowered  to  award  extra  prizes  should  the  entries 
be  nnnsnally  numerous  and  the  specimens  deserving.  The 
Committee  are  trying  to  make  arraoe^ment^  for  placing  persons 
at  the  various  railway  junctions  neair  Oxford,  in  order  as  for  as 
possible  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  return  of  the  fowls  to  their 
owners.    Billett  will  supply  the  pens. 


The  Game  cock  has  recently  come  before  the  public,  craving 
protection  against  the  revived  brutality  that  had  arranged  a  so- 
called  "  International  Cockfight,"  at  Weaverham,  in  Cheshire, 
but  which  was  happily  cut  short  by  a  visit  from  the  police, 
followed  by  a  fine  of  ^£5  a-head.  If  tne  **  gentlemen  "  who  had 
come  together  to  enjoy  such  ''sport"  could  be  credited  with 
any  grain  of  feeling,  we  would  asi  them  to  commit  to  memory 


the  following  lines  out  of  the  "  Parish  Register "  of  the  poet 
Grabbe.  The  poet,  after  describing  other  abominations  to  be 
found  in  a  certain  gamester's  house,  thus  describes  a  cook- 
fight:— 

"Hera  his  poor  bird  the inhnwan  ooeker  brings, 

Arms  his  hard  heel,  and  elipa  his  golden  wings ; 

With  spicy  food  th'  impatisnt  spirit  feeds,  ,. 

And  shouts  and  onrses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 

Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes, 

The  vanquished  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies; 

Must  faintly  peek  at  his  yictorlous  foe. 

And  reel  and  stagger  at  eaeh  feeble  blow ; 

When  fallen,  the  sarage  grasps  his  dabbled  plnmes, 

His  blood-stained  arms  for  otner  deaths  assumes ; 

And  damns  the  oraren  fowl  that  lost  his  stake, 

And  only  bled  and  peritihed  for  his  sake.** 

—Parieh  Begigter  (Introduetion  to  Part  L) 

Lord  Je£fery,  no  mean  judge,  once  declared  that  for  descriptive 
power  these  lines  equalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  anything  to 
be  found  in  tixe  English  language.— (i^cAr.) 

CANARIES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

That  your  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  Troake's  statements  respecting  the  Ticked  Buff  Norwich, 
216,  which  he  purchased  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show,  I  give 
you  an  extract  from  his  letter  dated  March  24th,  in  reply  to  mj 
request  to  allow  the  birds  to  be  sent  to  any  person  who  mighi 
desire  to  test  the  question  of  colouring  :— *'  I  shall  be  vex3r 
pleased  to  do,  so  far  as  I  can,  anything  to  accommodate  you,  but 
should  not  like  to  send  the  bird  away  now,  as  I  hope  he  is 
settled  down  for  the  season's  work.  I  will  send  to  any  person 
you  may  name  a  sufficient  quantity  of  feathers  from  the  saddle 
to  answer  for  any  testing  purpose  that  may  be  required.  For 
my  own  part  I  have  tested  it  in  various  ways  and  fail  to  detect 
any  colouring  mattei^  (including  that  tried  at  Cheltenham),  and 
my  conclusion  now  is,  that  the  colour  must  be  le^^itimate."  I 
VTish  to  ciJl  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Troake  is  a  chexDiBt, 
hence  quite  familiar  with  the  best  method  of  detecting  any  im- 
posture. 

Mr.  Troake's  particular  grievance  is,  that  the  bird  has  *'  neither 
retained  nor  perpetuated  the  colour."  Is  Mr.  Troake  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  who  understand  birds, 
mat  the  second  year's  moulting  unassisted  by  skilful  artificial 
feeding  is  invariably  inferior  to  the  first  year  ?  Did  Mr.  Troake 
suppose,  too,  in  buying  the  bird  that  the  40s.  also  included  the 
knowledge  of  my  method  of  feeding  ?  I  beg  to  remind  Mr. 
Troake  that  the  birds  are  judged  for  plumage  and  conditiott,  and 
not  for  their  breeding  qualities.  On  this  last  point  Mr.  Troak» 
may  be  aa  able  authority.— Edwabd  Bbmbose,  Market  Flaee^ 
Derby, 

[We  shall  insert  Mr.  Blakston's  reply  to  Mr.  Troake  next  week, 
together  with  notes  on  Hartlepool  Show,  where,  we  are  informed , 
Mr.  Bemrose  has  exhibited  lurgely  and  successfully. — ^Ens.] 


HONEY  MARKET. 


Since  the  "  Handy-Book  of  Bees "  was  published,  I  have 
received  many  letters  asking  where  honey  and  honeycomb  could 
be  sold.  Some  of  these  letters  were  written  by  ladies  and 
workinff  men  living  in  country  districts,  where  there  is  but  little 
demand  for  honey.  For  many  reasons  i  have  declined  to  give 
tiie  names  of  buyers.  In  fine  seasons  I  have  a  large  quantt^  to 
sell,  and  like  to  have  a  ready  market  for  it  all.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  had  a  far  peater  demand  for  honey  than  I  oould 
supply,  and  I  firmly  beUeve  the  demand  will  ever  increase.  My 
nei^bours,  both  noh  and  poor,  like  our  honey,  and  buy  it  aU 
very  readily.  Wholesale  dealers  keep  writing  for  {nrices.  Thirty 
years  ago  when  I  kept  bees  in  Middlesex,  I  found  no  difficulty  m 
selling  noney.  A  wine  merchant  bought  all.  my  run  honev  at 
la.  Bd.  per  lb.,  and  Fortnum  &  Mason,  of  Piccadilly,  London, 
took  all  my  honeycomb  at  If.  6d.  per  lb.  I  believe  the  markets 
of  England  will  never  be  overstocked  with  genuine  EngUsh 
honey. 

In  bee-managemeut  Scotland  is,  I  think,  fifty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  EnglflAd,  and  the  honey  produced  there  in  proportion 
to  population  is,  I  think,  flf^  times  greater  than  it  is  here,  and 
all  is  sold  at  good  prices.  Indeed,  I  have  two  letters  now  from 
Glasgow  merchants  wanting  to  buy  of  me. 

I  mention  these  things  to  encourage  our  English  bee>keeper8. 
Let  them  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  get  large  supplies,  and  an 
outlet  for  it.  If  the  factory  operatives  of  any  of  our  Lancashire 
towns  were  to  taste  genuine  honey,  they  would  be  found  swaonn- 
ing  round  the  house  where  it  is  sold  day  after  day.  They  da 
not  know  what  real  honev  is.  Some  seven  or  ei^ht  years  ago 
I  took  two  samples  of  good  honey  to  Manchester,  with  a  view  to 
take  orders  from  chemists.  In  some  of  the  principal  streets  of 
that  city  I  called  at  almost  every  chemist's  shop,  but  found  I 
was  too  late,  all  of  them  had  been  supplied  for  that  year.  Thev 
tasted  my  honey,  and  said  they  had  never  seen  any  so  good. 
Some  of  them  let  me  see  and  taste  theirs.    It  was  exoeedjngly 
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mild  to  the  taste,  there  was  no  smaok  of  honey  about  it.  I  was 
given  to  understand  it  was  from  Narbonne,  in  France,  and  was 
aold  at  one'time  at  2«.  6d.  per  lb.  On  my  way  home  I  called  at 
two  more  shops,  in  one  of  which  I  found  the  same  class  of  honey 
ten  shades  darker  in  colour.  My  suspicions  were  here  oonfirmea, 
that  all  the  honey  I  had  seen  and  tasted  that  day  was  manu- 
lactured  from  sugar  by  some  process  I  was  ignorant  of.  About 
six  months  ago  a  surgeon  oalled  here,  and  in  course  of  oonyer- 
aation  he  told  me  he  oommenoed  his  career  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  chemist,  and  then  was  frequently  employed  in  making  honey. 
He  was  asked  how  it  was  made.  He  said,  "  To  2  lbs.  of  sugar 
«nd  lib.  of  water  we  put  it  lb.  of  honey,  and  boil  all  together.  It 
looks  like  crystallised  honey,  and  is  sold  at  la,  id.  per  lb.,  but  it 
is  nothing  but  a  toffy."  If  this  "  toffy  "  or  trashy  confeotionary 
find  customers,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  genuine  honey 
becomes  known  ?  Consider  also  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  foreign 
honey  are  imported  into  Bngland,  and  here  find  buyers.  Most 
of  the  foreign  honey  is  far  inferior  in  flavour  to  good  English 
honey.  The  ChUian  honey  is  the  best  and  purest  of  all  foreign 
honey  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  tasted,  but  is  not  equal  to  British 
honey.  The  working  classes,  especially  the  miners  and  colliers 
of  Scotland,  use  much  honey  at  their  tea-tables.  It  is  used 
on  bread  as  butter  and  preserved  fruits  are.  In  the  north  of 
Bngland  preserved  fruit  is  used  in  large  quantities  by  working 
people.  A  fruit-preserver  of  Stoo]q>ort  told  the  writer  that  he 
oould  not  keep  himself  abreast  of  tne  demand.  This  was  some 
vears  ago,  when  he  was  preserving  160  tons  of  fruit,  one-third 
being  Gooseberries.  Since  then  he  has  told  me  the  demand  for 
it  is  ever  growing.  I  suppose  that  he  now  preserves  about  200 
tons  of  fruit.  Bee-keepers,  then,  need  not  fear  that  honey  good 
cmd  genuine  will  ever  be  a  drug  in  the  market. 

As  for  wax,  they  have  only  to  ask  a  price  for  a  genuine  article. 
Chemists  in  making^  up  ointment  dare  not  use  the  wax  of  com- 
merce, knowing  it  is,  generally  speakiDg,  a  spurious  mixture  of 
lard,  rosin,  and  wax.  Grocers,  too,  covet  and  readily  purchase 
real  wax,  for  they  find  no  difficulty  in  selling  it  to  ladies  for 
cleaning  and  polishing  furniture.  We  sell  our  clear  honey  at 
1«.  Sd.  per  lb. ;  heather  or  moorland  honey,  at  l8.  per  lb. ;  and 
honevcomb  from  la.  3d,  to  la,  6d.  per  lb. ;  wax  at  28,  and  2a,  3d, 
per  lb.— A.  Pettigrbw,  Sale, 


COURAGE  MOUNTETH  WITH  OCCASION. 
I  BEGAN  bee-keeping  this  summer — ^no,  perhaps  I- ought  not  to 
say  that,  as  last  summer  I  had  a  swarm  given  me  in  a  common 
hive.  It  did  very  well  till  one  day  it  was  blown  over,  and  after 
that  it  never  did  well,  and  the  bees  died  in  the  winter ;  but  this 
bad  luck,  instead  of  disheartening  me,  first  made  me  take  an 
.interest  in  bees.  I  searched  all  the  Joubnals  of  Hobticultube 
Mid  Cottage  Gabdembbs  from  No.  11  volume  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  read  all  I  could  find  on  bees.  I  procured  "  Bee-keep- 
ing for  the  Many  "  and  "Profitable  Bee-keeping,"  and  studied 
them  during  last  winter ;  lately  I  have  been  readingliangstroth. 
I  at  first  thought  I  would  **  wuk  before  I  ran^"  and  bought  two 
flat- topped  slnraw  hives  (Economic),  but  readm|[  in  one  of  your 
back  numbers  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  with  a  Woodbury, 
and  seeing  how  well  he  succeeded,  I  determined  to  have  a 
Woodbury,  so  sent  to  London  for  one.    My  swarm,  a  gift  (as  the 

S*ver  said  it  was  unlucky  to  buy  bees),  arrived  oh  uie  26th  of 
iay,  before  my  hive  I  What  a  dilemma  I  was  in !  However, 
it  came  the  next  day,  and  having  made  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  attached  some  bits  of  guide-comb  as  well  as  1  could, 
though  I  did  it  so  badly  that  two  or  three  fell  off  soon  after  on 
the  same  evening,  and  taking  a  big  walking-stick  I  went  towards 
the  straw  skep  in  which  the  swarm  was  located.  I  felt  so  dread- 
fully nervous,  for  I  thoujai^ht.  Here  I  am  going  to  dash  these 
bees  out  of  this  hive.  How  do  I  know  they  will  take  to  this 
great  box  ?  Perhaps  they  will  fly  away,  or,  worse  still,  settle 
on  me.  How  strongly  inolined  I  felt  to  run  away ;  but  remem- 
bering how  I  should  be  laughed  at  if  I  turned  coward,  I  seized 
the  skep,  and  struck  it  with  such  force  that  I  sent  the  top  of  it 
in.    Out  tumbled  the  bees — such  a  splendid  swarm  I    I  quickly 

S laced  the  Woodbury  over  the  moving  mass,  and  it  was  quite 
elightf  ul  to  hear  the  mighty  hum  and  watch  the  bees  marching 
into  their  new  dwelling.  Some  of  the  stragglers  I  spooned-up 
and  shook  down  in  front  of  the  hive,  as  directed  by  Langstaroth. 
A  tingling  sensation  on  one  of  my  fingers  made  me  aware  I  had 
received  my  first  wound,  but  I  was  too  busily  engaged  watching 
and  helping  my  bees  into  their  new  home  to  attend  to  it.  Later 
in  the  evening  I  placed  the  hive  on  its  stand,  and  all  was  right. 

If  I  tell  you  I  hardly  slept  at  all  that  night  I  suppose  you  will 
be  amused :  such  was  the  sober  truth ;  the  bees  orave  all  sleep 
from  my  eyes.  In  a  couple  of  days,  having  kept  out  a  frame 
for  that  purpose,  I  secured  with  dips  three  bits  of  honeycomb 
that  fell  out  of  the  skep  when  I  transferred  the  bees,  and  pro- 
viding myself  with  some  sweetened  water  and  a  roll  of  smoulder- 
ing linen  rags— still  very  nervous— took  off  the  crown-board, 
slipped  in  the  frame,  noticed  with  much  satisfaction  some  combs 
begun  in  the  frames,  slid  the  crown-board  on,  and  left  them.  I 
removed  the  supports  in  a  few  days,  finding  the  bees  had  made 


all  secure.  Nine  out  of  the  ten  combs  were^begnn;  they  had 
only  been  in  the  hive  nine  days.  The  27th  of  June  I  put  a 
glass  super  on,  carefully  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  with  two  bits 
of  gmde-comb  (all  I  had)  in  it,  and  did  not  look  at  it  again  for  a 
fortnight,  owing  to  being  from  home.  When  I  did  I  found  to 
my  intense  vexation  no  comb  built,  only  a  thick  duster  of  bees 
hanging  at  one  end.  The  2l8t  of  July  I  made  a  grand  discovery 
—my  bees  had  really  begun  making  a  comb.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it  when  the  duster  of  bees  opened  a  little.  I  think  that 
moment  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life,  for  as  no 
one  about  here  has  such  a  hive  as  mine,  all  skeps,  I  have  had 
everyone  telling  me  I  shali  do  no  good  with  these  "new- 
fangled "  hives.  First  I  was  tdd  the  bees  woiUd  not  take  to 
the  hive ;  I  proved  that  wrong;  and  next,  that  they  would  not 
take  to  the  super.  So  you  see  I  have  had  no  hdp  except  from 
books.  I  thought  bees  always  worked  from  the  centre  of  the 
super  or  hive;  I  found  mine  had  begun  the  two  outside  combs 
first. 

The  beginning  of  August  I  saw  the  unlucky  drones  being 
dragged  forth.  I  covered  the  wooden  covering  of  my  hive  with 
a  straw  hackle,  because  I  fancied  the  green  paint  attracted  the 
heat.  Did  I  do  right  ?  I  also  raised  the  adapting-board  on 
wedges  to  give  the  bees  more  air.  August  25th  I  took  off  the 
super,  found  two  of  the  frames  of  the  stock  hive  had  stuck  to 
the  under  side  of  the  adaptinff-board.  My  bees  got  so  furious 
that  I  received  two  stings  before  I  discovered  what  was  the 
matter.  I  retired,  put  on  another  pair  of  thicker  gloves,  and 
separated  the  frames  with  a  knife.  I  managed  to  get  the  bees 
out  of  the  super  very  well;  they  left  directly  it  was  tilted  up  a 
little.  I  found  a  little  honey  in  the  centre  of  one  comb,  which 
I  afterwards  tasted— my  own  honey;  it  was  delidous.  The 
bees  had  carried  down  all  they  had  stored  in  the  outside  combs ; 
about  five  combs  were  begun.  I  have  put  the  super  away  tlU 
next  year.  I  have  another  swarm  of  June  3rd,  but  they  do  not 
seem  nearly  so  strong  as  the  swarm  in  the  Woodbury;  the 
reason  I  beueve  to  be  is  that  I  have  not  all  the  swarm,  for  the 
cottager  from  whom  I  bought  them  (for  although  I  prefer  to  be 
given  my  bees,  I  am  not  too  superstitious  to  buy)  neglected  to 
brins  them  the  day  they  swarmed  as  she  promised.  The  swarm 
had  Been  put  in  my  hive  (an  Economic),  which  I  had  previously 
left  with  the  oeitager,  so  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  have  the 
swarm,  so  sent  for  tiiem  at  once,  and  they  were  carefully  carried 
home  and  no  combs  broken.  So  nine  days  after  the  swarm  had 
come  forth  it  was  lodged  in  the  garden.  I  tried  a  super  on  three 
weeks  after  swarming,  but  though  the  bees  crowded  into  it,  they 
refused  to  begin  working,  so  I  took  it  off  at  the  end  of  August. 
The  Woodbury  swarm  has  appeared  twioe  as  strong  as  the  other, 
more  bees  going  in  and  out.  The  wasps  have  not  troubled  the 
bees  much ;  if  utey  get  in  they  are  hustled  out  immediately. 

I  cannot  condude  without  telling  you  how  much  yonr  paper 
has  helped  me.  Every  week  it  is  eagerly  scanned  to  see  if  there 
is  anything  fresh  about  the  bees.  I  assure  you  it  has  become 
much  more  interesting  than  any  other  kind  of  reading.  My 
friends  tease  me,  and  say  I  have  **  bee  on  the  brain.''  In  spite 
of  having  my  hands  swollen  several  times,  and  once  having  to 
appear  .with  a  bandaged  eye  in  consequence  of  the  too  close 
attention  of  one  of  my  pets,  and  getting  well  teased,  and  asked 
if  I  was  oured  of  my  mania,  to  which  I  gave  an  indignant 
desdal,  I  must  sign  mysell— Am  Ektbubiastic  Momvouthbhibe 
Lapt  Bbb-kebpbb. 


SKELETONISING  LEAVES. 

Tbb  solution  for  destroying  the  soft  tissues  is  made  by  first  dis- 
solving 4  ozs.  of  common  wadiing  soda  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water; 
then  add  2  ozs.  of  slaked  quicklime,  and  boil  for  about  fifteen^ 
minutes.  Allow  this  sdution  to  cool ;  afterwards  pour  off  all  the 
dear  liquid  into  a  clean  saucepan.  When  the  solution  is  at  the 
boiling  point,  place  the  leaves  carefully  in  the  i)an,  and  boil  the 
whole  together  for  an  hour.  Boiling  water  ought  to  be  added 
occasionally,  but  sufficient  only  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. The  epidermis  and  parenchyma  of  some  leaves  will  more 
readily  sepamte  than  in  others.  A  good  test  is  to  try  the  leaves 
after  they  have  been  gently  simmering  (boiling)  for  about  an 
hour,  and  if  the  oellnlar  matter  does  not  easily  rub  off  betwixt 
the  nnffer  and  thumb  beneath  cold  water,  boil  them  again  for  a 
short  time.  When  the  fleshy  matter  is  found  to  be  sufficiently 
softened,  rub  tiiem  separately,  but  very  gently,  beneath  cold 
water  until  the  perfect  skeleton  is  exposed. 

The  skeletons  at  first  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour :  to  make 
them  pure  white,  and  therefore  more  beautiful,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  bleaoh  them  in  a  weetk  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.^  I 
have  found  the  best  solution  is  a  large  tablespoonful  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  a  quart  of  water ;  if  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  are  added 
to  the  bleachmg  sdution  it  is  all  the  better,  for  then  the  free 
chloride  is  liberated.  Do  not  allow  them  to  remain  too  long  in 
the  bleachinff  liquor,  or  they  will  become  very  brittle,  and  can- 
not afterwards  be  handled  without  injury.  About  fifteen  minutes 
are  sufficient  to  make  them  white  and  clean-looking. 

After  the  specimens  are  bleached,  dry  them  in  white  blotting 
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paper,  beneath  a  gentle  pieBsoie.  Of  oeorse  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  a  little  practice  is  needfnl  to  seoore  perfection.  Simple 
leaves  are  the  oest  for  Toong  beginners  to  experiment  upon : 
Tine,  poplar,  beech,  and  ivy  leaves  make  excellent  skeletons. 
Care  most  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  when  the 
specimens  are  collected,  otherwise  failure  will  be  the  resnlt. 
The  best  months  to  gather  the  specimens  are  July  to  September. 
Never  collect  specimens  in  damp  weather,  andnone  bat  perfeotly- 
matored  leaves  ought  to  be  gatnered. 

A  soft  tooth-brush  is  a  capital  instrument  for  removing  the 
soft  tissues— much  better  than  the  finger  and  thumb.  Indeed  it 
is  alwi^s  advisable  not  to  touch  the  leaves  during  the  process, 
but  to  float  them  on  a  piece  of  wood  when  the  brushing  process 
is  to  be  gone  through. — J.  B.  O.—iEnglUh  Mechanic.) 

Ipswich  Show. — Acting  under  medical  advice,  Mr.  Hewitt 
will  not  act  as  one  of  the  Judges  at  this  Show,  but  he  hopes  to 
fulfil  his  other  engagements. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


would  not  be  oared  for.  As  eaeh  point  Is  decided  upon,  fenolen  must  breed 
up  to  that  staodard,  and  f aoe  aad  oToroome  the  diffleoltj. 

NoBTHAMPTOH  OooD  IxTKKT  Ohhitbolooxoil  BodBTT.— The  Gommittoe 
of  Manegement  in  oonneetion  with  the  abore  Sooie^  have  passed  the  follow- 
ing lesolation,  which  will  be  strictly  enforced :— "  Shonld  anj  suspected  on- 
natoral-ooloaied  specimens  be  sent  to  our  forthcoming  Show,  thej  will  not  be 
staged  nnder  any  considerstion,  bat  will  be  immediately  remored  from  the 
haU,  and  the  Committee  wiU  take  soch  measures  es  they  deem  neceesary  for 
the  stilot  enforcement  of  Bcgolation  4.    See  sehednle." 

BoCHDALS  Babbft  Show.— We  are  asked  by  Mr.  Boyle,  ]an.,  to  state  that 
he  was  not  the  writer  of  the  report  which  praised  his  Babbits  so  highly. 

Xpswioh  Doo  Show  (F.  W.  C.).— Mr.  Groom  was  certainly  wrong  to  reply- 
as  he  did,  for  the  Show  takes  place  on  the  15ch  inst.  If  we  inserted  your 
letter  we  should  have  to  aftord  space  for  replies. 

Qlam  Supbbb  hot  Fillbd  (ff.  If.  Jr.)-— We  adTise  you  to  remove  from 
yoor  hlTcs  the  smaU  gUeees  which  are  not  flUed,  for  if  left  on  till  spring  thmy 
might  be  filled  with  brood  before  the  bees  begin  to  store  ap  honey.  As  soon 
as  the  hiTcs  become  foil,  say  about  the  beginning  of  May,  pat  the  gleseee  on 
sgain.  The  advice  yoa  hare  receiyed  to  aiscontinne  feeding  shoald  not  be 
carried  oat  if  yoor  hives  have  not  food  enough  to  keep  the  bees  till  liareh. 
The  sooner  they  receive  enough  the  better.    It  is  also  time  to  cover  and  pro- 


tect yoor  hives  for  the  winter, 
winter. 


Damp  hives  and  severe  frost  injoro  bees  in 


JuDSBS  AT  Poultbt  Show  (LuUt  Bird).—Yawc  letter  would  effect  no 
good  if  published,  and  woald  probably  be  injorioos. 

Luxp  IN  Fowl's  Foot  (H.  F,  H.).— The  callosities  on  your  fowl's  feet  an 
not  wsrts.  All  heavy  birds  ars  subject  to  the  same.  The  great  welfl^t  on 
the  bi^  of  the  foot,  uid  an  occasional  bruise,  end  by  forming  an  abecess.  It 
is  from  this  cause  heavy  birds  seem  to  find  relief  when  they  are  aUe  to 
squat  on  the  grass.  Where  the  swelling  arises  from  the  presence  of  eome 
foreign  substance,  the  removal  of  such  a  body  is,  of  course,  a  cure;  but 
when  the  natisnt  is  old,  and  has  been  getting  more  and  more  tender-footed 
for  yean,  little  can  be  done.  It  would  have  helped  as  to  answer  if  you  had 
stated  the  age  of  the  bbd.  It  is  more  than  probable  the  hole  of  which  vou 
spcAk  will  never  be  closed  sgaln  with  skin,  but  we  have  known  Urds  that 
lived  and  fnliiUed  all  their  duties,  although  they  had  old  sorss  upon  their 
feet  We  believe  all  yoa  can  do  now  will  be  to  be  eon  the  wound  is  thoroughly 
cleen,  then  to  i^ply  eome  healing  ointment,  and  to  put  the  foot  in  a  waeh- 
leather  bag.  Put  him  in  conilnement,  either  in  a  smsll  place  or  in  any  place 
where  he  will  have  Rraes,  or  something  soft  to  walk  upon. 

TaBXBTs'  Faob  Swollbk  (id^ei).— Your  young  Turkeys  an  suffering  from 
seven  cold  at  incipient  roup.  It  is  common  at  this  season,  whm  the  nights 
get  longer  and  colder.  Wash  the  feces  with  cold  water  and  vinegar.  Do  not 
prick  them.  Feed  on  stimulating  food,  ground  oats,  with  a  little  pea  and 
bean  meal  added,  some  green  OBixm  tope  and  some  onion  chopped  with  it. 
Give  each  bird  two  pills  of  camphor,  each  the  sise  of  a  garden  pea;  also  give 
twice  per  day  somestale  crusts  soaked  in  strong  beer.  It  may  be  they  have 
roosted  in  a  house  where  then  an  draughts.  Ihey  would  not  mind  such 
some  weeks  ago,  but  they  would  fed  them  now,  and  they  would  cause  the 
cold  from  which  they  an  suffering.  See  that  they  roost  in  a  dry  and 
sheltered  spot,  and  while  they  an  sl<»ly  do  not  let  them  oat  till  the  sun  is  np. 
They  often  suffer  much  from  heavy  cold  dews  and  white  frosts. 

ExTBHSiTB  Babbit  BBBinnra  ( W.  R.  ff.).— -We  know  of  no  such  place  as 
you  seek.  There  was  one  many  yean  ago  at  Ampthill,  In  Bedfordshire.  It 
was  kept  by  a  eolioltor  named  Fisher.  He  wae  before  his  time,  and  it  failed 
for  want  of  personal  superintendence.  There  is  no  reason  why  Babbits 
should  not  be  ored  as  profitably  in  Eoc^and  as  in  Belgium ;  and  although  eome 
mey  attempt  to  pooh-pooh  the  quesUou,  every  day  will  bring  fresh  evidence 
that  whatever  adds  to  the  food  of  a  people  by  sapplying  nutiimsnt  at  a 
moderate  price,  is  not  only  a  wise  but  a  laudable  pursuit  Tour  land  shoald 
not  be  high-rented.  Among  the  buildings  there  shonld  be  a  spadous  bam. 
AU  that  you  consume  should  be  grown  on  the  place,  and  produced  at  the 
lowest  poeeible  cost.  The  manure  will  help  yon  to  grow  very  large  crope  of 
green  food,  which  must  come  in  succession.  Whenever  yon  are  without  green 
food  you  will  be  loeing  money,  or  at  least  monmr*s  worth.  The  Belgians  pro- 
duce a  suffleient  number  of  Babbite  to  enable  them  to  eend  them  by  the  ton, 
and  to  make  a  profit  at  6d.  per  pound.  Thsy  cut  off  the  feet  and  ean  and 
skhi  the  caceaee.     AU  this  offal  goee  f  ~ 

denuded  of  their  lower  leai 
Elms  so  common 

built  in  the  plaineet  and  most  economical  manner.  Above  all,  the  men  who 
breed  them  start  in  a  small  way.  They  buy  only  that  which  they  can  pay 
for,  and  therefore  do  not  start  in  debt.  They  have  their  coixect  and  eommon- 
eense  visions  of  a  large  eetabJiahmant  and  consldenble  proflts,  and  they 
attain  to  them,  bat  it  is  by  decrees.  The  failure  of  all  oar  ponltiy  echemes 
axisee  entirely  from  the  fact  that  they  ^mit  to  start  at  maturity.  Tboy  will 
have  no  childhood,  not  adoleecence.  They  must  be  "  limited,"  have  their 
directon,  broken,  solicitors,  bankers,  managen,  and  by  the  time  theee  are  all 
provided  the  balance  is,  as  Bobert  Macaire  says,  *'  sero."  Ton  may  depend  on 
your  young  Babbite  making  8«.  per  couple,  and  yoa  can  breed  and  feed  them 
for  less.  If  yoa  have  plen^  of  money  you  may  start  on  a  laige  scale;  if  you 
have  not,  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  see  to  it  yourself,  and  you  will 
increaee  and  multiply. 

Mamdabik  wfth  Oabouxa  Ducks  (gttbteHfter).— Mandarins  are  very  like 
Garolinaa  in  all  but  plumage.  Thsy  do  eometimee  interbreed,  but  seldom  or 
never  cross  with  any  other  breed.  We  believe  we  are  comet  in  stating  that 
very  many  vean  ago,  when  Colonel  Sabine  had  the  management  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  they  had  one  Mandarin  drake  and  no  Duck ;  they  thenfon 
mated  him  with  a  Oarolina  Duck,  and  they  bred  freely.  We  should  only  keep 
them  in  pain,  and  should  give  them  pollard  stems.  Eaet  Indians  may  be 
put  on  at  the  mte  of  three  Ducks  to  a  drake.  If  yoor  birds  an  properly 
pinioned  they  will  be  safely  confined  with  9-feet  netting.  When  they  find 
they  have  not  the  power  of  flight  they  become  reeigned.  Tou  need  not  fear 
your  Carollnas  and  Mandarins  crossing  with  other  birds.  Many  have  tried 
to  induce  them  to  do  so,  and  all  have  failed. 

Lump  in  Pioboii's  Wino  {A  BMubr).— Tour  bird  has  the  complaint 
called  "  wing  diaease.**  Pluck-out  the  flight-feathere  of  the  wing  so  troubled, 
and  by  the  time  they  have  grown  again  tho  wing  will  most  probably  be  weU. 

WaiTB  Bdkp  nr  Blub  Dbaooons  {J.  T.).— No  bine  bird  having  a  white 
Tumo  would  now  obtain  a  prixe,  it  having  been  dedded  that  the  rump  must 
bJ  blue.    All  fanpy  points  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  if  they  were  easy  they 
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DATB.  1                                •  A.M.                                 1 

IM  tbb  Day. 

1878. 

i 

Hygome- 

II 

^. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Temperature 

J 

Sept. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Mas. 

Mln. 

In     1    On 
sun.     graes 

We.  1 

TU. 

FrL 

Mo.    6 
Ta.    7 

Inches. 
80  8M 

80.066 
89  918 
99.918 
80.100 
80.118 
89  787 

ta- 

58.9 
81.4 
80.0 
687 
6J.0 
68*8 

is- 

6S.8 

eo.7 

68J 
60.6 
48.8 
667 

N.W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

^: 

W. 

deg. 
64.4 

666 

66.7 
67.8 
66.6 
64  9 
663 

fe5- 

78.4 
78.0 
61.8 

»:! 

61.6 

58.6 
58J 

649 
49  8 
40.7 
483 

60.0 

1SS 

88.0 
89.0 
998 
78.0 

la 

60  •) 
47.6 
40.1 
49  8 
85.4 
460 

In. 

o.oia 

0.474 

Means 

88881 

89  J5 

14.6 

65.8      66.0 

86J 

46.0 

uai 

BEMABKS. 
1st— Veiy  hasy  morning  and  evening,  and  not  by  any  means  bright  daring 

the  rest  of  the  day. 
9nd.— A  very  pleaaant  day ;  rather  cloudy  in  the  evening,  but  fine  at  night 
8rd.— Bain  in  tlie  past  night ;  very  slight  rain  onoe  or  twice  dnring  the  day, 

but  not  Buffldent  to  wet  the  stonee ;  the  air  warm  and  very  oppreedve. 
4th. — ^Doll,  dark,  and  rather  chilly;  sprinkling  of  rain,  but  not  suflldent  to 


AU  this  offal  goee  for  manure.  The  very  cabbages  an 
lower  leavee,  and  preeent  the  appearanee  of  the  trimmed 
in  parts  of  Middlesex,  Berke,  and  Backs.    The  housee  an 


6th.— Dull  till  noon;  afternoon  fine  and  lees  hasy  than  for  some  days. 
6th.— Yerr  fine  in  the  morning,  but  rather  doudy  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
7th.— Dull  morning ;  rain  commenolng  about  noon,  condnued  till  the  evening; 
night  fine. 
Mean  tempentun  (at  9  a.k.1  about  8"  hi^ier  than  last  week ;  the  tempera- 
tun  generally  mon  equable,  the  nights  being  warmer,  and  the  days  cooler  ; 
then  being  but  little  sun,  and  frequent  heae.  No  rain  till  the  7th,  but  very 
heavy  dews.— G.  J.  Symons. 


OOYBNT  GABDEN  MABKBT.— Octobbb  8. 
TSBBB  is  very  Uttle  to  add  to  laet  week'e  report.    Trade  is  limited  vccy 
much  to  the  wholesale  bnnohee.    Continental  supplies  are  large.  oomprisiBg 
Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  Mdons,  and  a  few  late  Peaches. 


Apples 

Apricoto... 
Gnerrles  .. 
Oheetante.. 
Oorrante... 


FIga 

FiKerte 

Gobe 

Gooseberriee 

Grapee,  hothouse , 

Lemone 

Melons 


I  sieve  1 

..  dos.  0 

.  ^Ib.  0 

boshel  0 

t  sieve  0 

...  do.  0 

....dos.  0 

....  lb.  1 

....  lb.  1 

.  quart  0 

lb.  1 

..  ft  100  10 

...eaeh  % 


d.  e.  d. 
Otol  6 
0     0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0  I        

0    Pine  Apples.. 

6  I  Plums 

0    Quinces 

Baspberrlee., 
Strewbenriee, 

Walnuta 

ditto 


Mulberriee 

Neetarinee 

Oranges. 

Peaohee  

Pean,  kitchen., 


,...i^lb.  0 
...  dos.  0 
...^100  10 
....dos.    4 

...    COS.    1 

....  dos.  8 

lb.  8 

,  t  sieve  8 

,..    dos.  1 

lb.  0 

..   Vlb.  0 

.  bushel  10 


d.  s-d 

OtoO  0 

0  0  0 

0  90  0 

0  8  0 

0  8  0 

0  8  0 

0  6  0 

0  4  0 

0  8  0 

0  8  0 

0  0  0 

0  16  0 

0  9  0 


,.  dos. 
.^100 


Artiehokee.. 
Asparaffus.. 

French  

Beans,  Kidney.. ..  k  deve 

Beet,  Bed dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Oapdcnms 9*100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworte. .  dos.  bunches 
Cocumben each 

piokUng dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennd banoh 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce dos. 


TEOBTABLXB. 
e.d.    s.d. 
8   OtoO   0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Crees.. punnet 
Onione bushd 

pickling quart 

Pardey  per  dos.  bunchee 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound ■ .  do. 

Badishes..  dos.  bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach... bushd 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bnnch 

VegeUMe  Marrows 


s.d.  8.d. 
1  0to8  0 
0   8     0 


0   0 
0   0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Jtfontb 

Week. 

OOTOBBBlft-22,1878. 

Arenge  TemMra- 

Uainln 
48  yean. 

is. 

Son 
Bets. 

iSS. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon'a 
Ace. 

ClOflk 

tSL 

Tear. 

16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
22 

Th 

P 

S 

Stih 

H 

Tu 

W 

.Yalisneilag  died,  1780. 
19  SuvDAT  Arras  Tszhitt. 
Sir  Bodeziok  HoichiMn  died,  1871. 

^- 

68.8 
60.4 
69.4 
60.0 
68.4 
6&9 

40.7 
40.7 
41.7 
89.2 
89  J» 
42.4 

Mean. 
4»Ji 
49.8 
60.6 
WJi 
49.1 
49.0 
60.6 

19 
21 
22 
20 
18 
28 

m.     h. 
28af6 
80     6 
8U    6 
88     6 
85      6 

87  6 

88  6 

m.     h. 
8af5 
1      5 
59     4 
67     4 
56      4 
63     4 
61      4 

m.     h. 
84     0 
46     1 
66     2 
4     4 
14     6 
26      6 
88     7 

m.     h. 
0     4 
18     4 
26     4 
87      4 
4B     4 
69      4 
14      6 

IT 

26 
27 
98 
29 

1 

{5* 

14    88 

14  49 
16  0 
16  10 
16    20 

15  28 

289 
290 
291 
292 

298 
294 

295 

40.r.    Th6gr«rt6rth«ktirMe9».ontlia22iid.l8S;Mdtoelowerto^                                     Thfl  greatoit  iaU  of  Mia  was  0.96  inch. 

WINTER  FLOWER  GARDENING.— No.  2. 

HE  beds,  when  deared  of  their  simmier  and 
aatumn  occupants,  should  be  trenched,  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure  being  applied  and 
put  in  between  the  spits  in  trenchmg.  Leaf 
soil  or  weU-rotted  manure  should  be  applied 
to  the  surface  and  pointed-in  with  a  fork. 
If  the  beds  are  to  be  planted  with  bulbs,  or 
plants  that  do  not  succeed  in  a  dose  soil, 
sand  or  some  other  opening  material  may 
be>  added  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  to 
most  kinds  of  ground  a  dressing  of  lime  would  be  very 
beneficial,  especially  those  that  are  heayr  and  close.  AU 
soils  except  chalk  and  limestone  are  benefited  by  the 
application  of  lime  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  broken  up 
sm^  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  dressing  of  the  beds. 
Now,  as  we  intend  to  occupy  the  beds  at  once,  this 
trenching  and  manuriag  of  the  beds  may  seem  superfluous 
and  not  consonant  with  good  practice ;  but  I  hold  that 
autumn  is  the  proper  time  to  enrieh  the  ground,  so  that 
by  spring  the  materials'  «nay  be  diseolved  or  decomposed, 
and  so  mixed  with  the  soil,  ready  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
form,  for  the  summer  plants  to  lay  hold  of;  and  not  in 
epimg  prior  to  planting,  as  some  time  must  elapse  ere 
we  fertilising  properties  are  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  in 
«  form  for  the  roots  to  benefit  by.  The  plants  that  we 
shall  o&Sl  to  our  aid  for  winter  gardening  will  be  shrubs 
and  plants  with  g^een,  coloured,  and  variegated  foliage, 
with  a  few  flowering  subjects  that  will  avail  us  between 
now  and  the  end  of  March. 

The  first  subjects  I  will  name  are  shrubs,  and  the  first 
on  the  list  shall  be  the  Ivy,  and  of  the  tree  kiuds,  there 
being  few,  if  any,  evergreens  than  can  vie  with  these  in 
ihe  bright  gloss  of  their  leaves  and  decided  characters. 

Hedera  anrhorea  Bagnericma, —  Deep  green,  bright, 
g;lossy,  large,  heart-shaped  leaves.    Distinct  and  good. 

H.  arborea  a/u/rea. — Large,  thick,  leathery  leaves,  with 
^Iden  variegation. 

H.  arborea  elegcmtissinM. — ^Thick  leaves,  with  white 
variegation. 

H.  a/rborea  fruucturluteo, — Large,  thick,  leathery  leaves, 
bright  deep  green.  When  covered  with  its  bright  yellow 
berries  it  is  magnificent. 

The  Ivies  above  named  are  v^  distinct,  and  of  them- 
selves afford  materials  for  making  a  good  bed,  or  bed 
alone,  each  and  all,  separately  or  together.  We  can  have 
a  centre  of  the  bright,  deep  green,  bold-fohaged  Reegneri- 
«na,  a  broad  band  of  the  golden,  and  margin  the  bed  with 
the  silver,  and  on  the  extreme  edge  of  all  Snowdrops, 
placing  them  in  a  continuous  line  about  8  inches  from 
-^e  margin  of  the  grass,  where  they  may  remain  per- 
manently. Clumps  of  Snowdrops  should  be  planted  in 
the  angles  that  will  be  formed  by  the  outer  line  of  Ivies, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  soil  on  the  margin  of 
the  bed.  The  Ivies  should  be  grown  in  pots,  so  that  they 
can  be  moved  safely,  or  at  least  for  a  time,  potting  them 
in  autumn  when  removed  from  their  summer  quarters, 
and  in  pots  that  will  hold  the  roots  comfortably.    Light 
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fibrous  loam,  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  well-rotted  ma- 
nure, and  a  fourth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  will  grow  them 
well.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  potting 
firm.  When  placed  in  the  beds  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
so  that  the  rims  may  be  covered,  but  when  removed  from 
the  beds  they  should  only  be  plunged  level  with  the  rim. 
In  summer  they  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  and 
occasionally  liquid  manure,  the  pots  being  surfaced  with 
fresh  sheep  droppiugs  or  cow  dung,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  loam,  laid  on  an  inch  thick,  and  dished  for 
holding  water.  The  shoots  should  be  kept  closely  pinched, 
if  they  are  disposed  to  grow  at  all  irregularly,  and  the 
plants  formed  into  bushes  12  to  18  inches  high,  keeping 
them  to  a  single  short  stem.  They  are  best  grafted  on 
the  common  Ivy  (Hedera  HeUx),  choosing  for  grafts  parts 
that  have  the  tree  character  well  developed.  For  town 
gardens  these  Ivies  are  invaluable,  and  give  a  charm  no 
beds  of  bulbs  can  afford  in  winter. 

Aucuba  japonica  mcucula. — Green  leaves,  not  unlike 
those  of  the  common  Laurel. 

A.  japonica  limbata. —Bnght  green  leaves,  with  a 
broad  stripe  of  white  up  the  centre  equal  to  about  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  leaf. 

A.  jwpowica  tongifoUa, — Bright  deep  green  leaves, 
longer  and  narrower  than  any  other  variety ;  the  leaves 
deeply  seirated,  elegant  in  growth. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  old  variety  with  its  golden- 
blotched  leaves. 

These  plants  are  also  well  smted  for  town  gardens,  and 
move  with  such  fine  balls  as  to  be  weU  adapted  for  beds 
in  winter,  as  they  can  be  moved  without  experiencing 
any  or  a  very  slight  check,  which  tends  to  a  close  leafy 
growth,  all  irregularities  of  growth  being  removed  in 
summer  so  as  to  promote  and  maintain  a  compact  growth. 
If  any  pruning  be  required,  which  will  apply  to  the  strong 
growths  only,  it  should  be  done  in  spring,  before  or  when 
growth  commences.  The  plants  ought  to  have  sin^ 
stems,  branching  close  to  the  ground,  and  be  kept  dwarf, 
though  it  is  well  to  have  them  of  three  sizes— 12  inches, 
18  inches,  and  24  inches  for  large  beds.  The  roots  may 
be  kept  within  bounds  by  cutting  away  their  long  parts 
in  autumn.  After  planting  in  the  beds  in  autumn  they 
should  have  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  also  in  spring  after  they  are  placed  in  the 
reserve  ground. 

The  Aucubas  form  fine  masses  either  separately  or 
together.  The  green  kinds  may  have  edgings  of  double 
red  Hepatica  or  the  single  white  Hepatica ;  A.  lunbata 
margmed  with  double  red  Hepatica ;  and  the  old  sort, 
with  yellow-blotched  leaves,  margined  with  blue  Hepatica 
or  Scilla  sibirica.  ,  ,        ^  i 

If  they  are  massed  in  one  bed  the  green-leaved  mascuia 
may  occupy  the  centre,  with  limbata  next  it,  then  loM;i- 
folia,  and  the  old  sort  outside,  margined  with  blue  He- 
patica ;  or  the  plantmg  may  be  reversed,  dispensing  wim 
mascuia,  and  margining  the  bed  with  Euonynius  radi- 
cans  variegatus,  or  if  the  situation  be  exposed,  Skimmia 
japonica.  .     _      ... 

SMmmia  ;>ponica.  —  Leaves   green,  margmed  with 
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creamy  wbiie,  and  bearing  bright  red  berries.  This  ia  simply 
aaperb  for  a  small  bed  by  itself,  and  very  desirable  for  margins 
to  tibose  of  larger  growUL  It  moyes  well,  haying  good  balls, 
and  requires  peat  soil.  * 

Eriea  herhaeea  eamea, — Grows  but  a  few  inehes  high,  is  a 
mass  of  bright,  deep  flesh-oolonred  bloom  in  December  on- 
wards, and  is  fine  for  margins  or  small  beds.  It  reqnires  sandy 
peaty  soiL 

Andromeda  Jloribtmda.—I>eep  green  leaves,  with  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  and  sweet.  The  plant  naturally  forms  globular 
heads,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  low-growing  shrabs.  It  lifts 
weU,  having  an  ezoeUent  ball  for  the  purpose.  Beqnires  sandy 
peat  soiL 

Vinea  elegantisnma. — Creamy  or  yellowish  Tariegated-leaved 
FeiiwinUs,  and  veiy  fine,  either  as  a  margin  to  beds  of  other 
kinds  of  shmbs,  or  in  a  bed  margined  with  blue  Hepatiea  or 
Seilla  sibirioa. 

Hyperieum  ealydnvm. — This   has   pale  green,   or  rather 

SUowish  green,  foliage,  but  in  some  eases  is  sabjeet  to  lose 
leaves  in  winter,  otherwise  it  is  very  desirable ;  and  yet  I 
ean  hardly  leeommend  it,  owing  to  its  liabilify  to  loss  of 
leaves.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  very  fine  in  foliage  during 
winter,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  may  advantageously  be 
employed.    It  moves  well. 

Now,  those  are  all  I  can  from  experience  advise  of  shrubs 
for  town  gardens.  Bhododendron  daphnoides,  myrtifolium, 
ovatum,  and  Wilsoni  have  neat  foliage,  are  of  low  growth,  and 
may  with  safety  be  employed,  they  moving  with  excellent 
balls,  and  give  quite  a  cheering  appearance  during  the  winter 
months,  beaidea  flowers  in  early  summer. — G.  Abbit. 


THE  MANETn  STOCK. 

Lit  me  warn  any  of  my  fellow  rosarians  not  to  be  over-kind 
to  Boses  worked  on  the  lianetti  stock.  I  have  lost  since  last 
autumn  near^  two  hundred  plants  of  the  best  varieties,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  from  having  made  my  soil  too  rich. 
Mr.  Keynes  in  his  catalogue  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  give  the 
Bose  too  ridh  a  soiL*'  I  think  he  should  add  in  another 
edition,  **  if  worked  on  the  Briar."  The  trees  that  have  died 
here  were  nearly  all  supplied  from  his  nursery,  together  with 
a  barge  number  of  standards.  The  Manettis  were  small  weak 
planto,  but  the  standards  were  very  fine.  I  had  six  Brian 
and  six  Manettis  of  eadi  variety ;  they  were  planted  in  exactly 
tiie  same  soil-— an  exoeedingly  rioh  compost  of  the  top  spit  of 
old  pastures,  diteh-Bcourings,  and  horse  manure  The  standards 
for  the  most  part  did  well,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Clotilda 
BoUand,  there  is  scarcely  a  healthy  dwarf  left.  1  took  up  a 
lot  of  them  and  sent  them  to  Salisbury,  and  asked  if  they 
could  aeoount  for  it.  A  great  deal  of  the  soil  was  attached  to 
the  roots,  and  so  th^  could  see  how  they  had  been  treated. 
The  foreman  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Keynes  wrote  back,  "  Tour 
soil  is  too  good;  take  up  all  your  dwarfs  and  plant  standards 
there  instead."  This  I  am  going  to  do,  and  I  advise  aU  Boae- 
growers  who  find  their  Bfanettis  gradually  dying  down  to  lift 
tiiem  and  put  them  in  lighter  and  poorer  soiL 

This,  however,  only  shows  what  a  wonderful  stock  the 
Manetti  is  for  Boses.  It  does  not  require  one-quarter  the 
dressing  that  the  Briar  does.  It  is  far  more  elegant  in  ap- 
pearanoe,  and  it  lives  four  times  as  long.  Mr.  Baddyffe  told 
me  that  I  might  grow  Manetti  Boses  in  brick  dust,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  him.  My  natural  soil  here  is  worse  than  brick  dust,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  a  few  hundreds  of  Manettis  in  it  after  first 
deeply  trenching  and  dressing  it.  There  is  another  great  re- 
commendation also  in  the  Manetti,  and  that  is  the  great  ease 
with  which  yon  ean  increase  the  stocks.  When  you  have  only 
to  plant  cuttings,  and  when  struck  bud  them,  or,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  be  bothmd  to  do  this,  or  have  not  the  space  to  spare, 
ean  give  an  order  to  any  good  nurseryman  for  as  many  as  you 
require,  you  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  working  as 
many  as  yoa  please.  But  with  the  Briar  it  is  altogether 
vice'vendf  as  a  man  said  of  his  second  wife,  when  he  put  an 
epitaph  on  his  first  wife's  tomb,  **  She  died  in  love,  and  peace, 
and  goodwill  towards  all  mankind." 

The  Briar  is  a  most  difficult  subject  to  handle.  In  the  first 
plaoe  the  farmers  do  not  like  their  hedges  pulled  about.  Many 
of  the  largest  cultivators  of  the  land  forbid  any  Briar-man  to 
eome  on  {heir  farms.  The  work,  too,  of  extracting  them  is 
the  very  roughest  that  can  be  imagined.  **  Please,  sir,"  said 
my  Briar-man  to  me,  **  wiU  you  give  an  old  coat  and  a  pair  of 
overalls  to  get  them  Briars  in,  for  mine  last  year  were  aJl  torn 
to  rags?"     "Why,  man,  my  things  would  not  last  you  a 


week.  Go  and  buy  some  fustians,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
clothes  when  you  have  done."  Then,  again,  there  is  the  great 
demand  for  Briars,  which  causes  them  to  be  very  scarce,  and  it 
is  hardly  any  use  going  over  the  same  farms  two  ^ears  in 
succession.  Then,  too,  in  this  part,  and  I  dare  say  m  many 
others,  the  farmers  who  allow  you  to  go  over  their  farms 
expect  a  quid  pro  guo,  so  altogether  it  is  expensive  work.  And 
yet  except  for  Teas  the  Manetti  will  produce  as  fine,  and  in 
many  soils  much  finer  Boses  than  the  Briar.  If  anyone  doubts 
this  who  is  used  to  growing  the  Briar  only  in  a  grand,  strong, 
stiff  loam,  I  would  refer  him  to  Mr.  Cranston,  of  Hereford.  Let 
him  visit  his  nurseries,  or  look  at  his  stands  at  one  of  ouz 
great  Bose  shows,  and  he  will  see  what  the  Manetti  can  do. 
We  in  the  west  could  do  nothing  without  the  Manetti,  and 
every  day  we  live  we  bless  the  man  who  introduced  it — the  man 
who  has  done  more  than  anyone  in  England  to  improve  the 
Bose,  and  promote  its  culture— the  man  whom  Mr.  Beynolds 
Hole  BO  fitly  terms,  "  Field  Marshal  Thomas  Bivers."— Johh 
B.  M.  Camm,  Monkton  Wyld. 


A  FEW  SORTS  OP  TOMATOES.— No.  1. 

KNOwnia  that  of  late  years  this  valuable  fruit  or  vegetable 
has  rapicUy  increased  in  favour  and  popularity,  I  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  grow  a  few  of  the  many  sorts  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  introduced  as  candidates  for  a  share  of 
public  patronage,  and  try  to  prove  their  worth  when  compared 
to  that  old  and  well-tried  variety  the  Common  Bed,  or  Large 
Bed  as  it  is  sometimes  called;  and  at  the  same  time  I  waa 
fully  prepared,  both  from  the  descriptions  given  of  these  new 
varieties,  and  from  the  belief  that  those  who  introduce  them 
were  fully  aware  of  the  high  merits  of  the  Common  Bed 
Tomato,,  and  the  estimation  hi  which  it  is  held  by  cultivators 
in  this  country,  to  find  that  there  was  considerable  advanoe 
made  in  these  new  introductions.  The  result,  however,  has  not 
in  several  cases  come  up  to  my  expectations,  as  the  descriptions 
below  will  teetity.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  each  indi- 
vidual variety,  I  will  just  state  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  grown.  My  intention  was  to  treat  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  all  alike ;  I  therefore  gave  them  all  a  southern  aspeefc 
against  a  wall  10  feet  hi^h.  I  prepMed  stations  for  the  plants 
by  digging  out  places  2  ieet  wide  and  18  inches  deep.  I  took 
off  the  first  spit  of  earth  and  formed  a  ridge  with  it  round  the 
hole ;  these  holes  were  then  filled  up  with  well-rotted  manure 
of  whatever  sort  came  to  hand,  and  dug*in  with  the  earth  at 
the  bottom,  and  mixed  well  with  it.  Thk  was  done  in  Mardi, 
and  before  the  plants  were  put  in,  the  sou  had  time  to  beeomo 
sweet  and  pulv«ised.  Seeds  of  the  different  sorts  were  sown  in 
a  gentle  heat  the  second  week  in  March,  and  the  second  week 
in  May  the  plants  were  put  out  in  their  respective  places.  At 
this  time  the  different  holes  required  a  little  filling-up ;  there- 
fore a  portion  of  the  soil  previously  laid  outside  was  mixed-up 
with  half-rotten  manure  and  put  on.  This  operation  was 
repeated,  as  long  as  the  soil  lasted,  several  different  timea 
during  tibe  growth  of  the  plants;  and  plentiful  supplies  of 
water,  and  sometimes  liquid  manure  added  to  it,  were  given  to 
them  twice  a-week.  The  plants  were  all  allowed  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  4  feet,  were  oonfined  to  one  stem  to  that  height 
at  which  they  were  stopped,  and  pinched-in  to  that  height 
during  the  summer ;  consequently  there  were  from  four  to  ten 
bunches  or  dusters  of  fruit  on  each  plant,  according  to  its 
habit  of  producdng  them.  As  the  fruit  grew  each  cluster  re- 
ceived a  thinning,  till  all  the  plants  had  one  and  a  final 
thinning.  As  the  shoots  came  forth  they  were  pinched^ff, 
leaving  a  few  leaves  at  the  base  o^  each  shoot.  The  fruit 
swelled  amazingly  according  to  its  respective  size  and  habit, 
and  on  the  10th  of  September  the  first  cQsh  of  fruit  was  picked. 
The  following  is  my  description  and  opinion  of  the  different 
sorts. 

OBAjraxnaLD. — ^Moderate  in  growth,  very  prolifio.  Fruit 
large  and  fleshy.  Skin  thin  and  deeply  ribbed.  Bipens  to  a 
good  colour,  and  on  the  wall  it  is  ready  to  pick  neaily  a  week 
before  any  other  sort.  When  grown  in  the  open  ground  trained 
to  stakes,  for  which  this  sort  is  particularly  suitable,  its  fruit 
is  fit  to  gather  at  the  same  time  as  the  Common  Bed  Tomato. 
On  the  whole,  I  consider  this  sort  well  worth  growing,  and  I 
beHeve  it  is  excellent  for  pot  culture  and  forcing. 

SiMs's  Mammoth. — Growth  vigorous.  Foliage  distinct  from 
any  of  the  red  class  of  Tomatoes,  being  broader  and  coarser, 
much  lighter  in  oolour,and  having  ratiier  a  drooping  habit. 
It  is  a  moderate  bearer,  with  fruit  of  middle  siae,  slightly 
ribbed  but  fleshy,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  more  pulpy  in  pro- 
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portion  to  its  size  fhan  the  preceding  sort.  It  is  both  smooth 
and  soft,  ripens  vezy  slowly,  and  is  folly  a  week  behind  the 
Common  Bed.    I  consider  this  a  second-rate  variety. 

The  Tbophy.— a  coarse-growing  sort.  The  foliage  and  habit 
«re  identical  with  the  Common  Bed,  and  it  is  a  moderate  bearer. 
The  fmit  is  prodnced  in  looee  clusters  with  very  long  stalks  or 
stems,  bat  it  is  both  broad  and  thick,  and  grows  to  a  large 
size,  very  many  of  the  fmit  weighing  from  three-qaarters  to 
a  poxmd  each.  It  is  not  veiy  thickly  nor  deeply  ribbed.  It  is 
one  of  the  broad  and  flat  sorts,  bat  it  is  Tery  fleshy,  though 
ooarse-grained.  The  skin  is  thick,  and  it  ripens  Terr  slowly, 
being  folly  a  fortnight  behind  the  common  sort.  I  fancy  the 
wea&er  has  not  been  hot  enongh  to  bring  this  fmit  to  per- 
fection, otherwise  to  me  it  seems  to  possess  some  qaalities 
which  will  indace  me  to  grow  it  again. 

HxpnEB's  Goliath. — Grown  as  it  was  dose  by  the  side  of 
the  preceding  sort,  I  have  been  anable  to  discover  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  If  I  have  the  right  one  (and  I  believe  I 
have,  for  it  is  the  same  as  I  saw  under  that  name  elsewhere), 
it  30  identical  with  The  Trophy  in  every  respect. 

CHABTm  Oax  Pbizb. — ^As  far  as  habit  of  growth,  size,  and 
ooloar  of  foliage  goes  it  is  similar  to  the  Large  Common  Bed, 
Imt  its  frait  are  totally  different.  The  majority  of  them  are 
approaching  to  a  round  shape,  though  many  are  different, 
B&ghtly  ribbed  towards  the  stalk,  and  scarcely  any  ribbing  on 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  full-sized  thick  fruit, 
flattened  on  the  top,  and  is  characterised  by  each  fruit  having  a 
hole  in  the  top  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  over  and  the 
same  in  depui,  terminating  in  a  point.  If  this  peculiarity 
eould  be  got  rid  of,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  Tomatoes 
grown  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  very  little  short  of  it.  The  skin  is  thin, 
and  the  flesh  is  very  pulpy  and  fine  in  texture.  It  ripens 
quickly  after  the  Common  Bed,  which  I  have  taken  as  a 
standard  in  forming  my  condosions.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Charter  Oak  Prize  is  a  flrst-rate  sort  to*grow.  Its  flavour,  I 
am  told,  is  excellent,  and  it  ripens  to  a  better  colour  than  any 
I  have  yet  named. — Thokab  Bscobd. 


AN  EXPBBISNCE  IN  TRANSPLANTING  YINSB. 

Mb.  Wbioht  has  written  an  excellent  practical  article  on 
the  Vine,  and  I  wish  he  would  give  his  direotions  for  making 
the  flrst-rate  Vine  border  of  which  he  speaks.  I  am  induced 
by  that  article  to  send  you  the  result  of  an  experin^ent  I 
lately  made  on  Vines.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  interest  some 
of  your  readers.  It  was  so  unexpectedly  successful,  and  so 
strongly  illustrates  the  hardy  nature  of  the  Vine.  One  can 
almost  do  what  one  likes  with  it ;  the  difficulty  is  to  kill  it. 

My  vinery,  containing  flve  Vines,  did  not  succeed;  they 
grew  weakly,  and  though  there  was  plenty  of  fruit,  the  Grapes 
always  cracked  before  ripening,  and  were  useless.  The  Vines 
were  about  twenty  years  old.  Believing  that  I  had  truly  sur- 
mised the  causes  of  the  failure,  I  determined  to  move  the  house 
to  a  better  position,  with  an  attempt  to  replant  the  same 
Vines  in  it,  but  fully  expecting  that  they  would,  at  that  age,  be 
killed  by  the  removal ;  it  was,  however,  worth  trying. 

My  plan  was  this  :^In  February  of  last  year  I  cut  the  Vines 
down,  far  below  any  buds,  to  withm  6  inches  or  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  This  ought  to  have  been  done  the  preceding  autumn. 
They  bled  profusely  for  three  weeks,  and  I  gave  them  over  as 
having  sunk  under  the  severe  operation ;  but  the  violent  shock 
isaused  a  reaction  and  a  vigorous  effort.  Some  little  time  after- 
wards th^  began  to  bud,  and  threw  out,  instead  of  their  former 
weakly  branches,  the  strongest  shoots,  perhaps,  ihat  I  ever  saw 
growing  on  a  Vine.  I  let  Uiem  grow  all  the  summer,  stopping 
the  topi  slightly  in  the  autumn  to  ensure  perfect  ripening.  In 
November  I  moved  them.  The  new  border  had  been  excavated 
half  a  yard  deep,  and  filled  with  a  good,  kindly,  but  rather  light 
loam,  without  a  particle  of  manure  or  dressing  of  any  kind. 
The  roots  were  spread  out  carefully  fan-fashion,  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible,  and  lightly  covered— not  trodden,  which  I 
oonsider  a  mistaken  practice.  A  good  coating  of  stable  manure 
was  spread  over  the  surface  soon  after.  I  intend  never  to  dig 
the  border,  but  feed  by  successions  of  top-dressings.  This 
year  I  let  the  Vines  grow  by  themselves  for  some  time  to 
recover.  About  June  I  headed  them  down  again,  but  this 
time  to  the  lowest  new  shoot.  They  have  since  been  doing 
wen,  and  have  made  very  fairly  strong  well-matured  shoots, 
and  (the  best  test  of  a  Vine's  being  in  a  healthy  condition) 
large  leaves.  Ghrapes  do  not  crack  in  the  house  now.  Apply- 
ing the  result  of  this  experiment  to  Mr.  Wright's  remarks  upon 
the  spurring  system,  in  which  I  entirely  agree,  I  fancy  that  it 


suggests  a  method  of  renovating  Vines,  and  filling  up  the 
blanks  of  which  h^  speaks. — ^Bobt.  Bijlokbubk,5«I^iii  Beetory. 


AUTUMN  BOSES. 

Now,  while  the  sunset  glories  of  our  Bosee  still  linger,  while 
a  glowing  tint  here  and  there  ever  reminds  us  of  the  meoddiaa 
splendour,  let  us  wander  through  our  garden,  let  os'note  with 
grateful  pen  the  names  of  those  varieties  which  are  proving 
that  they  deserve  the  title  of  "  Hybrid  Perpetual." 

The  rude  winds  of  the  equinox,  like  fretful  children  tired  out 
with  play,  have  cried  themselves  to  sleep ;  and  gentle  antamn 
is  tenderly  loosening  from  the  long  shoots  the  wearied  and 
worn-out  leaves.  On  every  side  signs  of  decay  and  desolation 
provoke  in  the  heart  a  sweet  melancholy ;  and  earth's  children 
that  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  are  sighing  for 
rest.  But  even  as  we  write,  the  sweet  fragrance  of  autumn 
Violets,  bom  as  it  were  before  their  time,  harbingers  of  another 
spring,  a  bright  to-morrow,  mingles  with  that  of  the  qneen  of 
flowers,  and  whispers  to  the  filling  leaves  and  the  drooping 
heart  that  blessed  promise,  "Thou,  too,  shaH  rise  again.'* 
Yes,  we  love  our  sweet  flowers,  but  they  fade.  We  love  the 
jEair  things  of  this  pleasant  earth,  but  both  they  and  it  shall 
pass  away.  Happy  those  who  can  say  in  ftl»ii<iiiirA  UaXt,  **  It 
is  well." 

But  we  must  have  eyes  now  only  for  the  Boses.  The  past 
season  has  been  on  the  whole  rather  unfavourable.  In  the 
spring  and  early  summer  we  suffered  much  from  high  winds, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  ear^  autumn 
the  heavy  rains  spoilt  the  blooms.  The  last  fortuffht  has, 
however,  been  lovfliy,  and  I  never  remember  such  an  linndant 
and  beautiful  autumn  bloom  as  we  have  had  this  season.  We 
ace  still  cutting  Boses  that  would  not  disgrace  the  benches  of 
any  flower  show ;  and  as  there  are,  probably,  many  who  are 
about  to  plant,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  that  have  done,  and  are  stUl  doing  welL  We 
will  take  them  alphabetically. 

Abel  Qrand  is  still  blooming  freely.  This  Bose  is  a  true 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  the  quality  of  the  autumn  flowers  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  summer. 

Alfred  Colomh  begins  to  bloom  rather  late— seldom  before 
the  first  week  in  July,  but  is  of  first-rate  excellence  both  in 
summer  and  autumn.    It  is  still  in  bloom. 

Baronne  de  Biaynard, — ^A  pretty  and  constant  white  Bose 
for  the  garden ;  it  is  too  small  for  show.  This  has  been  bloom- 
ing freely  this  autumn. 

Belle  Lyonnaise  (Tea). — ^A  valuable  addition  to  this  olass» 
equal  in  aU  points,  apparently,  to  Gloire  de  Dijon,  bat  lighter 
in  colour.    Still  blooming  beautifully. 

BotUe  de  ^«ip«.— White ;  very  pretty  and  sweet.  Blooming 
freely  at  present. 

CamiUe  Bemardin. — ^A  Bose  of  first«rate  exoeUenoe,  in  bloom 
from  early  summer  to  late  antamn,  and  always  sweet  and  good. 
One  of  the  very  best. 

Catherine  Mermet  (Tea). — ^A  good  and  distinct  Bose,  very 
free-blooming. 

Ceiine  Fore$Uer  (Tea-scented  Noisette).— A  most  useful  and 
pretty  Bose.    Early,  late,  and  constant  bloomer. 

Centifolia  Bosea. — This  Bose  has  been  lovely  with  as  in  the 
present  year ;  but  it  blooms  very  sparely  in  autumn.  We  still 
out,  however,  a  few  exquisitely-shaped  blooms. 

Charles  Lefebvre,—A.  grand  Bose  of  fine  sabstanee  sad 
quality,  not  very  floriferous,  but  still  prodoidng  excellent 
blooms. 

Camteae  d*  Oxford, — ^A  thoroughly  good  summer  and  antamn 
Bose,  lacking  no  good  quality  but  scent.  Still  blooming  freely. 
Extra  good. 

Dev(mien»i8, — One  of  the  very  best  Teas.  Lovely,  sweet, 
and  free-blooming. 

Dr.  iin4ry.— A  littie  uncertain  daring  summer,  bat  very 
good  this  autumn.    A  grand  Bose  when  in  character. 

Dueheste  (2'0r2^a9w.— Opens  late,  but  always  veiy  good  in 
autumn.    It  blooms  till  cut  down  by  frost. 

Dupuy-Jamain, — ^A  most  splendid  Bose,  good  all  the  season 
through ;  robust,  free-blooming,  of  splen^  shspe  and  ccdour. 
After  this  season's  experience  I  should  place  it  among  the  first 
twelve.    It  is  still  blooming  beautifuUy. 

Emilie  Hausburg. — ^This  Bose  comes  into  bloom  very  late, 
and,  moreover,  throws  up  many  blind  shoots.  The  floww  is 
most  charming,  but  too  sparely  produced  to  warrant  my  giving 
it  such  a  high  recommendation  as  many  did  last  season. 

Ferdinand  de  Lestept.^A  lovely  and  fragrant  Bose,  much 
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like  Ezporition  de  Brie,  on  which,  howeyer,  it  is  an  improye- 
ment.    An  abnndant  aatamn-bloomer. 

Fisher  Holmes,— A  beantifol  dark  Bose,  with  thick  petals. 
A  constant  and  late  bloomer. 

General  Jacqueminot.— J^oi  yesj  double,  but  in  ereiy  other 
good  quality  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  has  bloomed  beautifully 
this  season. 

Oloire  de  Dijon, — Same  as  eyer— good. 

John  Hopper.— "We  cut  a  most  loyely  bloom  of  this  Bose 
to-day  (October  7th] ;  but  it  is  not  usually  up  to  the  mark 
late  in  the  season,  tnough  yery  fine  and  constant  earlier. 

La  France, — Not  so  good  as  usual  this  season.  Fine  weather 
appears  to  suit  this  Bose  best,  though  it  does  tolerably  well  at 
all  times.    Very  floriferous  and  sweet. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,—k  superb  dark  Bose,  gorgeous  in  colour, 
richly  scented,  and  constant.    A  fine  autumn-bloomer. 

Madame  de  Rothschild.— A.  magnificent  Bose,  a  true  Hybrid 
Perpetual ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  good  as  usual  with  us  this 
season.    No  scent. 

Madame  Victor  Verdier.—A,  superb  crimson-scarlet  Bose, 
good  in  eyery  way.    Very  free  and  fine  in  autumn. 

Madame  Willermoz  (Tea).— A  most  beautiful  and  free-bloom- 
ing Bose.    Still  to  the  front. 

Mdlle.  E.  Verdier, — Most  charming,  distinct,  yeiy  fiorifer- 
ous,  and  a  thorough  perpetual.  One  of  the  best,  but  it  has 
no  scent. 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.—'Veacy  good,  blooming  well  this 
autunm. 

Marquise  de  OasUUane.—k  Bose  that  is  better  with  us  in 
autumn  than  in  summer.  A  loyely  dear  rose  colour,  and  yery 
free-blooming. 

Mar€chal  Niel.—k  grand  Bose,  Tea-scented,  blooming  yery 
early  in  summer  and  late  in  autunm,  but  sparely  in  mid- 
season,  except  from  buds  of  the  year.  This  Bose  has  been 
more  than  usually  good  this  season,  and  is  still  producing 
excellent  blooms. 

Paul  N€ron  comes  in  late ;  its  chief  recommendation  is  its 
great  size. 

Pierre  NoUing.—A  good  Bose,  producing  fine  autumn  blooms, 
but  rather  uncertain  early  in  the  season. 

86nateur  Vaisse.—Aa  good  as  Kadame  Victor  Verdier,  which 
it  much  resembles. 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (Tei^.— This  Bose  has  done  remarkably 
well  this  season  early  and  late ;  still  in  bloom. 

Souvenir  d'Elise  (Tea).— A  loyely  sleepy-looking  Bose,  with 
large  petals,  yery  constant,  and  still  in  bloom. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — A  good  old  Bose,  well  known  as 
an  abundant  autumn-bloomer. 

Victor  Verdier.— Stall  in  flower.  A  fine  handsome  Bose,  but 
scentless. 

In  making  these  notes  at  the  present  time  many  most  ex- 
cellent Boses  are  of  necessity  omitted,  such  as  Kane  Baumann, 
Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  and  others,  which  do  admirably  up 
to  the  end  of  August,  but  afterwards  haye  blooms  so  much 
inferior  to  those  produced  earlier  in  the  season  as  to  be  almost 
worthless. 

What  is  chiefly  remarkable  is,  that  of  the  thirty-six  yarie- 
ties  named,  no  less  than  eight  are  Boses  sent  out  in  1870— yiz.. 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Catherine  Merihet,  Gomtesse  d'Oxford,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  Louise  Van  Houtte,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier, Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Paul  N6ron. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that,  although  such  a  multitude  of  new 
yarieties  were  introduced  in  1872,  my  experience  of  them  has 
not  led  me  to  giye  any  of  them  a  place  in  the  aboye  list.  The 
most  promising  appear  to  be  Etienne  Leyet,  Blchard  Wallace, 
President  Theirs,  and  Lyonnais,  three  of  which  are  scentless. 
I  should  much  like  to  hear  if  any  of  the  1872  Boses  haye  done 
better  in  other  hands. 

Of  the  new  Boses  of  1873  which  haye  bloomed  in  my  garden 
this  season,  the  most  promising  appear  to  be  Claude  Leyet, 
MacMahon,  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  F^liden  Dayid,  Mrs.  Vdtch, 
and  Madame  Laoharme.  Perle  deLyon  (Tea)  is  apparently 
a  yaluable  acquidtion. — ^B.  W.  Bbachet,  South  Devon. 


DoxjBLE-BLOBSOMED  Pbach  Fbuitful. — In  the  gardens  at 
Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  the  seat  of  Sir  A.  Quinness,  Bart.,  is  to 
be  seen  on  a  wall  a  beautiful,  trained  specimen  of  the  double- 
fifowering  Peach,  bearing  from  four  to  fiye  dozen  splendid  fruit 
— ^well  coloured,  and  of  a  most  delightful  fiayour.  Mr.  Smith, 
the  intelligent  gardener,  informs  me  it  has  fruited  before.  Is 
it  not  a  yery  unusual  thing  to  see  fruit  as  aboye  stated  ?    I 


may  also  state  that  the  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  eyery- 
thing  that  could  be  desired;  some  are  most  extraordinaiy 
fruits.— A.  0.,  October  &th. 


BUSH  AND  PYRAMID  APPLE  AND  PEAB 
TBEES. 

I  AM  flM  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Douglas  with  the  Apj;>le  on 
the  Paradise,  and  the  Pear  on  the  Quince  stock.  What  haye 
others  to  say  on  the  subject?  Haye  those  cultiyating  these 
trees  f oxmd  them  produce  satisfactory  crops  in  the  last  three 
seasons? 

Our  Blenheim  Orange  is  eight  or  nine  years  planted,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  has  ^oduced  a  single  fruit,  and  is  about  as 
likdy  to  do  so  as  it  eyer  was.  Other  specimens  of  the  same 
kind  are  no  better,  the  first  fruit  has  yet  to  appear  on  them. 
There  is  reason  to  know  they  are  on  the  Doudn  stock,  on 
which  are  otiber  kinds  which  seem  to  thriye,  except  the  Haw- 
thomden,  which  is  cankered  to  a  frightful  extent.  Eyen  the 
Bibston  Pippin  is  remarkably  yigorous  and  free  of  canker,  not 
a  speck  anywhere  to  be  seen  on  the  shoots,  branches,  or  stems. 
But  as  if  to  tell  us  that  the  freedom  from  canker  is  not  due  to 
the  stock,  we  haye  a  Bibston  on  the  same  stock  that  was 
entirely  eaten  by  canker  to  within  6  inches  of  the  stock  two 
years  ago,  and  this  tree  has  now  branches  as  free  of  canker  as 
the  others. 

Beurr6  Hardy  Pear  is  a  magnificent  pyramid,  as  free  on  the 
Quince  as  we  haye  it  on  the  Pear  stock.  The  graft  has  in  this 
instance  "  oyexruled  the  stock  quite.*'  Other  instances  may 
be  mentioned  in  Jargonelle,  Z6phirin  Gr^goire,  Beurr6  de 
Oapiaumont,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Beurr6  Biyort,  Beurr6  DieU 
Beurr6  d*Aremberg,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurr6  Giffard  of  the 
dwarfing  infiuence  attributed  to  the  stock  not  being  apparent,, 
and  in  no  wise  contributing  to  their  fruitfulness. 

The  effects  of  the  Quince  on  the  Louise  Bonne  are  so  marked 
that  two  trees  haye  died  outright,  and  another  has  aU  the 
leayes  withered  and  the  wood  drying-up.  More  are  so  weak  m 
growth  that  it  is  plain  thdr  days  are  numbered.  What  a  con- 
trast to  those  we  haye  of  this  kind  on  the  Pear  1  Who  will  set 
ui  right  in  the  matter  of  stocks  for  fruit  trees  ? — G.  Abbey. 


TUBBRLBSS  POTATOES. 

ExAUXiBB  are  asked  for.  I  produce  one.  It  may,  howeyer,. 
not  meet  the  case  of  "  H.  H.  S."  I  was  the  other  day  called 
to  dt  or  stand  in  judgment  on  apparently  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  Potatoes  eyer  seen  growing.  The  strength,  lengthy 
and  yigour  of  the  haulm  were  extraordinary.  The  yidd  waa 
by  the  owner  expected  to  be  immense.  It  was  nothing — abso- 
lutdy  nothing.  There  were  no  tubers,  and  no  signs  of  there 
haying  been  any.  Ndther  were  there  any  traces  of  wireworm 
or  other  subterranean  enemies  which  might  be  supposed  to  haye 
destroyed  the  indpient  tubers.  They,  the  wireworms,  haye» 
howeyer,  in  this  case  no  right  to  be  blamed,  as  the  cause  was 
dear.  The  plot  on  which  the  Potatoes  were  growing  was  deep,, 
light,  old  ga^en  ground.  Its  depth  and  lightness  were  further 
increased  by  shifting  a  lot  more  similar  soU  and  putting  on  the 
top  of  it,  making  a  depth  of  not  less  than  4  feet  of  soil  rich  in 
humus  and  defident  in  calcareous  matter.  In  such  soil  tubera 
will  not  form. 

In  a  square  of  the  garden  under  my  charge  I  found  that  the 
Potato  plants  would  not  tuber.  It  was  a  black  mould  8  to 
4  feet  deep,  and  for  years  the  practice  had  been  to  trench  into 
it  hotbed  manure— mainly  rottied  leayes — ^freely ;  so  light  waa 
it  that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  sinking  a  spade  quite  up  to 
the  handle.  Stopping  the  manure  and  the  trenching,  and 
lightly  digging-in  fresh  soil,  as  roaddde  trimmings,  <!kc.,  and 
e^en  planting  some  crops  without  digging  at  all,  haye  been 
the  means  of  consolidating  the  plot  and  making  it  better  for 
eyerything.  There  must  be  some  resisting  power  in  the  soil 
to  induce  a  free  formation  of  tubers.  In  soils  too  hard  the 
tubers  form  in  a  duster  dose  round  the  stem,  they  ripen  early 
and  are  small,  lacking  support  by  a  cramped  and  restricted 
root  or  fibre  action.  In  frames,  if  light  soil  is  used  and  thrown 
in  lightly  also,  the  crop  will  not  be  so  early  or  productiye  as  if 
the  same  soil  were  trodden  reasonably  firm.  Some  soil,  of 
course,  requires  no  artificial  firming,  it  may  be  already  too 
firm  and  too  dose,  and  must  be  trenched  to  secure  aeration 
and  what  we  call  lightness.  But  the  indiscriminate  trenching 
of  all  BoHs  for  Potatoes  is  erroneous.  Soot  is  one  of  the  best 
manures  on  heayy  soil  for  Potatoes — and  perhaps  eyerything 
else— but  if  freely  used  on  yery  light  and  also  deeply-worked 
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groxmd  the  reBiilt  will  be  any  amount  of  top  and  Tezy  little 
bottom.  As  a  eolation  of  *'  H.  H.  S.'s  "  difficulty  these  remarks 
may  be  a  "  mile  >off  the  mark  ;'*  it  is,  however,  a  litUe  expe- 
rience that  may  be  useful  to  somebody. 

Some  Belgian  Kidneys  purchased  in  the  markets,  presumably 
the  same  as  those  to  which  "  H.  H.  S.  '*  alludes,  are  really 
excellent  in  table  qualities— light,  white,  and  of  perfect  flayour. 
Before  cooking  the  skin  is  light  red.  They  are  earlier  than 
the  Begents,  and  hardly  average  croppers.  On  this  account 
they  wUl  not  be  extensively  grown,  good  in  quality  though 
they  are. — J.  Wbight. 


PBOPAGATING  CENTAUBEA  BAGUSINA. 
Mb.  Bobsbt  Stbvens  (see  page  258)  has  most  certainly 
achieved  a  great  success  in  rooting  cuttings  of  these  plants  ready 
for  potting-off  in  two  or  three  Aaje,  For  those  who  may  not 
have  his  means  or  good  success  the  following  mode  of  striking 
Gentaurea  may  be  useful ;  it  is  a  plan  which  has  been  practised 
for  some  years  with  unvarying  success.  Let  a  few  old  plants 
of  Centaurea  stand  in  the  borders  aU  the  winter,  and  at  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  take  them  up,  and 
strip-off  the  side  shoots  with  a  heel,  then  remove  the  lower 
leaves,  and  dibble-in  the  side  shoots  in  the  flower  beds  where 
they  are  intended  to  stand  during  the  summer.  Take  care  to 
make  each  cutting  firm  in  the  ground,  and  success  is  certain. 

— ^A  SUBSCBIBEB  FOB  ThIBTEEN  YbABS. 


THE  BIBSTON  PIPPIN. 

In  response  to  Mr.  J.  Wright's  invitation  by  Journal  of 
9th  of  October,  I  report  the  possession  of  bush  trees  six  to 
seven  years  of  age  from  grafts;  bright  bark,  glowing  foliage, 
and  vigorous  stem,  branch,  and  twig,  fruiting  but  spiurely,  but 
maturing  fruit-spurs  abundantly.  The  stocks  are  Crab,  the 
size  6  to  7  feet  in  height  and  diameter  of  head,  and  the  soil 
brown  heavy  loam,  substratum  marl,  and  underlying  sandstone. 
Bushes  of  equal  size  and  vigour  I  possess  of  various  varieties, 
the  soil  apparently  genial  to  all  alike ;  pyramids  also,  10  to 
12  feet  high,  tapering  from  6  to  1  foot  in  diameter.  I  have 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  on  Crab,  Pear,  Quince,  and 
Plum  stocks,  fruiting  and  preparing  to  fruit  without  much,  if 
any,  distinction  in  growth  and  health.  I  have  yearly  strewn 
the  surface  soil  with  lime  after  top-forking  over,  more  to 
get  porosity  than  to  give  this  ingredient  to  the  land.  Sand, 
too,  was  added,  so  that  lime  and  silica  may  contribute  to  the 
seeming  success  of  my  trees ;  but  development,  size,  and  chary 
pruning,  I  imagine,  have  their  degree  of  desert  in  my  hands. 

As  to  Paradise  stocks,  a  definition  of  the  name  is  wanting. 
Are  these  stocks  English  or  French,  Burr  Knot,  Nonesuch, 
Stibbert,  Doucin,  Pommier  de  Paradis,  or  Apple-pip  seedlings, 
or  what  ?  I  know  a  little  of  these  stocks,  though  but  little, 
and  fancy,  by  comparison  with  the  Crab,  that  they  wo'n*t 
last,  and  although  predisposed  to  fruit  soon,  do  so  fitfully ;  in 
fact,  bear  the  *'  hectic  flush  "  of  bloom,  and  will  die  of  con- 
sumption induced  by  precocity.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  am 
open  to  correction.  I  think  that  we  must  reason  from  analpgy, 
and  following  the  preference  of  Mr.  Douglas  for  Crab  stocks 
and  standard  trees,  we  must  not  depart  too  far  from  Nature's 
behests  in  our  own  cultural  concerts. — S. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES.— No.  4. 

ULnJM  TIGBmUM  FLOBE-PLENO. 
Befobb  describing  this  Lily  I  will,  according  to  your  sug- 
gestion, say  a  few  words  as  to  our  mode  of  growing  Lilies. 
We  have  found  the  best  soil  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  parts  peat 
and  one  part  of  loam,  with,  when  the  loam  is  at  all  stiff,  an 
addition  of  half  a  part  of  sharp  river  sand.  In  the  orchard 
house  we  prefer  to  use  rather  large  pots,  and  to  place  the  bulbs 
from  1  to  2  inches  under  the  soil.  When  strong  growth  has 
begun  the  plants  require  frequent  watering.  When  Lilies  are 
grown  in  the  open  ground  we  have  found  most  sorts  grow  well 
in  dwarf  Bhododendron  beds  in  deep  peat.  We  have  had  this 
season  some  splendid  clumps  of  L.  auratum  at  the  top  of  a 
rootw  ork  with  a  northern  aspect,  in  a  deep  bed  of  about  three 
parts  peat  to  one  part  of  loam ;  while  L.  Leichtlinii  has  bloomed 
well  in  an  east  rockwork  border,  on  soil  composed  of  about 
two  parts  loam  and  one  of  peat.  In  the  open,  to  escape  danger 
from  frost,  we  plant  the  bulbs  5  or  6  inches  deep.  Some 
Lilies,  like  the  old  garden  white  Lily,  L.  candidum  simplex, 
seem  to  prefer  a  larger  admixture  of  loam  ;  and  according  to 


Mr.  Berkeley's  experience,  L.  Szovitsianum  blooms  well  in  a 
stiff  soil.  L.  speciosum  (lancifolium)  is  easily  pleased.  We 
tried  three  sets  of  equal-sused  bulbs  in  as  different  compost  as 
possible — some  all  loam,  some  all  peat,  some  loam  and  old 
manure,  and  some  in  our  usual  mixture  of  two  parts  peat  and 
one  of  loam  with  a  little  sand.  The  last  showed  rather  the 
best  growth,  but  there  was  no  very  serious  difference  between 
any  of  the  pots.  This  season  in  our  beds  in  the  open  we  shall 
use  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  loam  to  the  peat.  Here,  as 
we  have  no  more  cats  than  mice.  Lilies  in  the  open  must  take 
their  chance  of  water  from  the  skies,  as  they  very  seldom  get 
it  from  the  water-barrow. 


T^Wirm  tigxlniuii  flovB-pIono. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  photograph,  the  double  Tiger 
Lily.  Its  beauty  depends  more  than  in  most  Lilies  on  its  cul- 
tivation. We  have  heard  more  than  one  good  authority  speak 
slightingly  of  it,  simply  because  they  had  never  seen  it  decently 
well  grown.  We  have  it  flowering  fairly  well  in  a  rockwork 
bed  facing  the  north,  but  not  at  all  to  compare  with  the  plant 
photographed.  Its  height  from  the  soil  of  the  pot  was  5  feet. 
It  had  thirteen  blooms  to  a  stem.  The  leaves  were  7^  inches 
long.  The  flower,  besides  being  very  beautiful,  has  the  merit 
of  lasting  long.  We  found  our  first  bulb  among  some  Lilies 
from  Japan.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  first  bloom  expanding 
its  petals,  one  tier  after  another ;  we  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  We  showed  it  at  South  Kensington  in  August,  1870, 
when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate,  which  in  my  humble 
opinion  it  most  thoroughly  deserves.^^soBOE  F.  Wilson. 


ABA.UCABU    IMBBICATA    FROM    EkOLISH-SAVSD    SeED. — ^MCSSTS. 

Mitchell,  of  the  Piltdown  Nurseries,  near  Uckfield,  have  a 
flourishing  batch  of  several  hundred  Araucarias,  raised  from 
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seed  gathered  off  one  of  the  fine  apeoimenB  of  thie  tree,  for 
whieh  Piltdown  is  so  famons.  The  tree  is  about  seventeen 
years  old. — E.  L. 


CULTURE  OF  CAPE  GERANIUMS. 

Ih  answer  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearson's  paragraph  in  your  nnmher 
of  the  2nd  of  October  abont  the  growing  of  Cape  Geraniams,  I 
send  the  following  few  remarks,  which  I  hope  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  him,  and  many  others  besides.  I  have  grown  these 
oorions-lookiiig  plants,  and  have  flowered  them  wiUi  what  may 
be  termed  success  in  the  following  manner : — They  should 
be  well  ripened  during  the  hottest  of  the  summer  months, 
allowing  them  Uttle  or  no  water  from  the  end  of  July  until 
the  month  of  October,  and  then  start  them  as  soon  as  you 
like  in  a  pretty  fair  heat,  as  near  60°  as  possible ;  and  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Pearson  and  all  who  grow  this  class  of  plants  that 
they  will  have  flowers,  and  that  in  abundance.  Although 
their  flowers  are  not  of  much  consequence,  still  they  make  a 
pretty  show  for  a  month  or  two  early  in  the  spring.  They  are 
very  easily  grown,  with  a  little  attention  of  course ;  and  Mr. 
Pearson  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  losing  their  leaves,  as 
they  are  deciduous. 

As  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  places  about  London, 
I  cannot  direct  him  where  to  go  to  see  a  good  collection.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  give  him  any  other  information  regarding 
them  if  required. — Andrbw  Scott,  The  Gardem^  Mavis  Bank, 
Loanheadf  Edinburgh. 

[We  are  much  obliged  by  the  above,  and  hope  we  shall  have 
more  from  the  same  and  other  pens.  The  osly  cultural  point 
Mr.  Scott  has  not  noticed  is  a  description  of  the  soil  he  em- 
ploys. This  omission  reminded  us  that  thirty  years  ago  we 
visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  when  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  wild  Geraniums  (Table  Mountain),  we  were 
surprised  to  see  the  soil  in  which  tney  flourished.  We  turned 
to  the  journal  of  our  travel,  aoxd  the  following  is  an  extract 
firom  notes  we  made  at  the  time : — 

**  Li  our  wandering  to-day  (November  20th)  we  got  to  a 
villa  in  the  suburbs,  with  a  garaen  hedge  of  the  Prickly  Pear 

JOpuntia  vulgaris),  covered  with  its  gorgeous  yellow  flowers, 
t  appeared  tihe  most  splendid  exhibition  in  vegetable  nature 
I  had  ever  seen.  Growing  also  wild  we  saw  the  Aloes,  which  in 
our  climate  are  said  to  bloom  but  once  in  one  hundred  years ; 
but  here  they  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction  with  their 
gigantic  flower  stems,  and  looked  upon  as  a  weed !  I  was  told 
iteir  only  use  is  '  to  wean  babies !  *  which  I  found  upon  further 
inquiry  is  by  means  o'f  the  bitter  juice  of  the  plant  being 
applied  to  the  breast  of  the  mother,  and  rendering  it  unpalat- 
able. It  is  very  rare  to  see  a  genuine  Hottentot ;  they  are  not 
black,  but  leaden-coloured.  The  jetty  blaoks  with  woolly  hair 
are  Mosambiques.  Th«  waggons  igom  the  country  drawn,  as 
we  saw  them,  by  eighteen  ballooks  two  abreast,  with  a  driver 
riding,  and  a  little  boy  running  in  advance  and  leading  the  two 
headmost,  are  very  peculiar  features  of  this  place.  The  lower 
description  of  blacks  go  universally  with  naked  feet,  but  some 
of  them,  both  men  and  women,  wear  one  of  the  most  primitive 
kind  of  clogs  imaginable.  It  is  simply  a  wooden  sole,  raised 
as  English  clogs  are  by  two  transverse  pieces,  and  kept  on  the 
foot  solely  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  flat  broad  knob, 
which  is  passed  between  the  great  toe  and  the  next.  They 
have  three  markets  daily.  The  green  market  is  attended  by 
poor  blaoks  from  the  neighbouring  country  with  the  produce  of 
their  gardens,  which  they  spread  out  upon  a  cloth,  and  squat 
by  the  side  of  their  little  commodities  beneatii  the  shelter  of 
another  cloth  spread  out  as  an  umbrella.  We  are  unfortu- 
nately just  between  the  blossoming  and  the  fruit  seasons.  1^. 
Justice  Kekewich  tells  me  the  first  makes  tiie  country  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacle  possible,  and  he  likened  it  then  to  the 
richest  Turkey  carpet.  We  saw  in  the  market  abundance  of 
Garlic,  Oranges,  Lemons,  green  Almonds,  a  land  of  Turnip- 
rooted  Cabbage  (which  is  a  very  nice  vegetable,  tasting  between 
a  Vegetable  Marrow  and  a  Turnip),  Parsnips  ?  (or  roots  some- 
what like  them),  Potatoes,  Parsley,  and  other  pot  herbs. 

**  At  half-past  seven  a.m.  I  started  from  Mr.  Eekewich's, 
with  the  guide  he  had  provided — ^a  bastard  Hottentot  named 
Jonas,  and  an  intelligent  little  boy,  a  son  of  Mr.  Kekewioh*s 
housekeeper.  After  passing  several  villas  and  small  vineyards, 
Hopeville,  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Wilde, 
&G.J  we  arrived  at  a  public  pump,  at  which  our  guide  filled  the 
bottle  that  wa^  to  accompany  us.  We  then  got  on  to  a  rudely- 
stoned  (to  Bay  paved  would  convey  an  idea  of  regularity)  road, 
which  follows  ttie  course  of  one  of  the  mountain  streams,  and 


leads  to  a  rude  water-mill,  picturesquely  situated  among  Fig 
and  other  trees,  from  among  which  its  overshot  wheel  was  very 
perceptible.  The  stream  puzzles  its  way  through  huge  blocks 
of  granite,  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed,  and  it  serves 
as  the  chief  means  of  washing  the  clothes  of  the  town,  for 
hither  the  washerwomen  resort,  and  at  the  time  I  was  there 
about  fifty  of  them  were  employed  in  the  process  of  cleansing. 
This  did  not  add  a  Uttle  to  the  interest  of  the  seene.  Thqr 
are  universally  Mosambiques,  black,  and  shining  as  ebony. 
Dressed  in  white  with  red  handkerchiefs  round  their  heads, 
and  with  arms  bared  to  the  shoulders,  and  legs  equally  so  to 
above  the  knees,  they  stand  in  the  rushing  stream  each  before 
a  smooth-surfaced  block  of  granite ;  they  wet  the  clothes,  soap 
them,  and  having  kneaded  them  like  dough  for  some  time, 
they  redip  them  into  the  water,  and  then  taking  them  by  one 
end  they  swing  them  round  their  heads  in  the  course  of  beating 
them  (not  violently)  upon  the  block  of  granite.  They  rinse 
them  in  a  tub  which  each  has,  and  complete  the  process  by 
spreading  the  clothes  upon  the  blocks  of  granite  around,  and 
sprinkling  them  for  hours  with  water  by  means  of  a  oow*b 
horn.  In  more  than  one  instance  I  saw  a  woman  thus  em- 
ployed with  a  child  at  her  back.  There  is  a  house  about 
half  a  mile  up  the  stream  where  they  deposit  the  clothes  that 
are  not  finished,  and  where  they  are  taken  care  of  until  the 
next  morning.  The  path  from  here  became  gradually  less 
traceable,  and  soon  we  had  no  other  mark  than  the  stresm. 
This  continued  until  we  nearly  reaehed  the  gorge  through 
which  we  had  to  pass  on  to  the  table  summit,  and  this  is  the 
only  even  slightly  dangerous  part,  for  it  is  here  alone  that  you 
have  to  leap  from  the  points  of  one  huge  block  of  granite  to 
those  of  another,  and  if  you  slip  your  fall  is  not  upon  the 
softest  of  surfaces,  and  your  legs  may  get  wedged  in  the  inter- 
vening spaces.  It  is  a  fatiguing  ascent  throughout,  for  it  is  a 
continued  passage  over  granite  blocks,  and  the  few  steps  you 
take  upon  the  soil  fall  upon  the  loosest  possible  of  sand.  Every 
yard's  advance  was  interesting,  for  evetywhere  around  were 
plants  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  vases  of  a 
parlour  or  greenhouse.  Mesembryanthemums,  Cape  Heaths, 
Geraniums,  and  many  others  are  in  profusion  and  greatest 
luxuriance.  The  luxuriance  would  suggest  that  we  cultivate 
Geraniums  in  too  rich  a  soil,  for  here  they  g^ow  in  nothing 
but  pulverised  granite,  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture. 
Apes,  tortoises,  and  lisards  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountain, 
but  we  saw  none.  The  view  is  the  chief  attraction,  and  thia 
fully  compensated  me  for  the  three  hours'  labour  in  ascending 
for  whether  looking  down  upon  Table  Bay  and  Gape  Town,  or 
more  to  the  southward  over  Simon's  Bay,  or  into  Uie  interior, 
it  was  magnificent  and  extensive;  such  a  grand  foreground  of 
granite  in  its  confused  masses,  interspersed  with,  to  me,  the 
strange  foliage  of  shrubs  I  never  beheld  before."] 


CALCEOLARIAS. 


Lff  the  very  useful  matter  conveyed  in  recent  communica- 
tions on  the  disease  and  means  of  prevention,  I  observe  that 
one  point  which  I  have  repeatedly  found  valuable  has  not  been 
noticed.  I  have  grown  the  Calceolaria  for  many  years,  and  at 
times  in  soils  naturally  unsuited  to  healthy  growth,  and  re- 
sulting in  partial  failures,  giving  much  trouble.  The  beet 
remedy  or  preventive  of  disease  I  ever  found  was  the  veiy 
simple  one  of  a  change  of  cuttings.  When  grown  on  a  light 
soil  the  growth  appeared  to  get  weak  and  degenerated,  and  the 
plants  from  cuttings  continuously  produced  on  such  soil  lacked 
vigour  to  begin  with.  A  batch  of  stnrdy  cuttings  grown  on  a 
soil  approaching  clay  produced  results  most  marked  and  bene- 
ficial. From  infancy  to  death  they  showed  their  strength,  end 
were  proof  against  the  ills  to  which  the  weaker  ones  suc- 
cumbed. Not  in  one  year,  but  ten,  and  perhaps  nearer  twenty, 
I  have  proved  the  advantage  of  **  foreign  *'  cuttings  put  in  by 
ttie  side  of  my  own,  and  taken  from  soil  of  an  opposite  character. 

My  practice  is  similar  to  that  of  most  others— -selecting  stubby 
cuttings  and  putting  them  in  at  the  end  of  the  present  month 
(Octol^).  On  a  firm  bottom  a  good  covering  of  soot — ^not  a 
mere  dusting,  but  fairly  covering  the  ground^is  spread,  over 
this  8  or  4  inches  of  sound  loam  trodden  firm,  topped  with  a 
little  finer  and  lighter  soil  and  sand.  I  like  inserting  the 
cuttings  5  or  6  inches  apart,  and  never  removing  them  until 
they  go  at  once  into  their  blooming  quarters.  This,  however, 
is  a  question  of  numbers  and  spare  lights  to  cover  them. 
When  lights  are  limited  they  are  put  in  twice  as  thickly,  and 
half  taken  out  in  spring  and  turned  into  Geleiy  trenches  (beds 
4i  feet  wide).    The  ends  and  sides  are  roughly  boarded,  and 
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as  the  lighiB  faoe  the  north,  shading  the  glass  is  very  seldom 
neeessaiy.  If  veiy  bright  at  the  time  of  patting  in,  a  little  is 
sometimes  given  for  the  first  week.  In  winter,  after  they  are 
frosted,  they  are  covered  until  it  thaws  again,  whether  it  is 
twenty-fonr  hours  or  twenty-four  days.  At  planting-out  time 
they  are  in  fine  order,  and  are  planted  deeply  in  deep-dug 
ground.  Deep  and  careful  planting  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  soot  at  &e  bottom  fulfils  two  objects,  both  good  ones — 
keeping  worms  down,  and  imparting  to  the  plants  luxuriant 
health  clothed  in  deep  dark  green  foliage.  Hecdthy  hardy 
plants  at  the  outset,  wmch  set  disease  at  defiance,  are  what  all 
should  aim  at.  They  take  a  great  deal  more  killing  than  weak 
ones,  with  hardly  enough  life  in  them  to  fatten  the  lean  green 
fly  which  they  cannot  resist.  Undoubtedly,  heal^y  cuttings 
to  begin  with,  and  no  pampering  or  coddHng  afterwards,  are 
essential  conditions  to  success.  If  these  are  secured,  and  to 
them  are  added  sound  culture  afterwards,  and  still  disease 
ensues,  the  manager  is  sincerely  to  be  pitied  in  his  unthankful, 
hopeless,  miserable  task. 

There  may  be  those  who  have  no  glass  covering  at  all,  and 
yet  desire  to  have  Calceolarias.  They  need  not  despair,  as 
hardy  short-jointed  cuttings  dibbled  in  a  north  border  now, 
and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  will  give  a  useful  propor- 
tion of  nice  plants  ready  for  lifting  on  or  before  the  Ist  of 
next  May.  Some  of  the  best  plants  I  have  seen  these  last 
three  years  were  raised  with  absolutely  no  protection  whatever. 
The  cuttings  were  of  exposed  outside  growth,  and  hardy  when 
put  in.  In  this  state  they  are  about  as  hardy  as  young  Cab- 
bage plants,  and  possible  loss  in  one  or  the  other  is  provided 
against  by  prudent  people  in  planting  more  than  is  really 
required. — J.  Wbiqht. 


SEA-EALB  SEEDLINGS. 
I HAVK  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  growing  Sea-kale 
two  years  before  forcing ;  it  is  labour  lost.  Plants  grown  from 
chopped  roots  make  a  lot  of  spray  which  has  to  be  regularly 
thinned-out,  and  during  the  growing  season  the  crowns  left 
have  to  be  watched,  and  the  seed-stems  removed  when  they 
appear,  which  further  induces  the  plants  to  make  lateral 
growths,  which  have  again  to  be  thinned-out  in  their  turn,  and 
in  the  end,  though  perhaps  two  or  three  good  crowns  will  be 
secured  to  each  plant,  they  will  be  no  better  than  seedlings  of 
one  year's  growth.  I  say  this  after  having  adhered  to  the 
seedling  plan^  and  no  other,  for  nine  years.  We  never  have  a 
sueceesional  quarter  of  Sea-kale ;  we  cannot  afford  the  room, 
but  force  a  whole  quarter  of  seedling  plants  every  year.  With- 
out extraordinary  culture  we  have  had  plants  from  seed  more 
than  5  feet  across  by  October.  At  this  date,  September  15th, 
we  have  them  above  4  feet,  generally,  with  robust  crowns,  and 
roots  like  Oarrots-Hieed  plants  which  will  throw  heads,  when 
th^  come  to  be  forced,  that  ought  to  satisfy  anyone.  Before 
long,  gardeners  will  be  planning  their  crops  for  another  year ; 
I  should  therefore  advise  them  to  go  in  for  the  seedling  plan 
without  f ear—for  very  many  yet  stick  to  the  dibbling  process 
— and  they  will  save  both  time  and  space.  Our  Sea-kale 
quarter  is  not  always  trenched,  but  just  as  often  only  dug ; 
generally  following  Potatoes  or  Celery.  To  guard  against 
failure  of  a  crop,  which  is  the  only  risk  by  seed,  it  is  worth 
while  to  red-lead  the  seeds,  and  to  sow  thickly.  The  first  will 
efifootually  stop  all  depredations  from  vermin,  and  thick  sow- 
ing will  insure  a  crop.  It  is  soon  enough  to  sow  by  the  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  On  one  occasion,  and  the 
only  one  on  which  we  had  to  sow  twice,  the  seed  was  put  in 
about  tiie  10th  of  June;  and  with  a  little  coaxing  we  had 
pUuits  fit  for  forcing  by  the  end  of  the  season.  Some  of  the 
best  seed  we  ever  used  was  gathered  from  wild  plants  on  the 
coast  of  Wales.  The  seeds  were  small,  but  the  plants  turned 
out  as  usnaL— J.  S.  (in  The  Gardener). 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 
I TBUBT  that  it  is  no  feeling  of  fraternal  partiality  that  leads 
me  to  think  that  a  notice  of  a  dear  and  valued  brother  who 
has  just  entered  into  his  rest  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  our  Journal.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  even  if  I  be 
nnduly  partial,  there  is  that  kindness  of  feeling  amongst  its 
readers  and  contributors  (not  paralleled,  I  believe,  by  any  other 
paper,  and  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  geniality  of  our 
Editors),  that  I  shall  be  at  once  pardoned  for  the  mistake  if  it 
be  one ;  but  if  to  be  a  thorough  and  genuine  fiorist  of  the  old 


school,  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  brotherhood  of 
gardeners,  do  not  entitle  one  to  a  niche  in  our  columns,  I  do 
not  know  what  does. 

My  brother,  Jaues  Betnolds  Dohbbain,  from  our  earliest 
days  was  associated  with  me  in  our  love  of  gardening,  and  in 
practically  carxying  out  our  tastes,  and  up  to  the  very  last  that 
same  love  continued.  Our  tastes,  too,  took  the  same  line  in 
gardening.  Like  myself,  he  eared  more  for  florists'  flowers 
than  for  any  other  flowers,  and,  like  myself,  the  Auricula  took 
the  diief  place  in  his  affections.  Engaged  in  oflicial  duties  in 
the  Control  department  of  the  War  Office,  he  had  lived  in  our 
own  home  up  to  about  ten  years  ago,  and  thus  was  enabled  ta 
find  a  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  official  life  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  favourites.  With  the  Auricula  he  also  cultivated 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  and  Banunculuses,  and  of  late 
years  the  Gladiolus.  Of  all  these  he  was  a  successful  exhibitor, 
although  he  cultivated  them  not  for  that  purpose,  but  from 
his  sheer  love  of  fiowers.  No  one  was  more  easily  satisfied 
with  even  a  moderate  share  of  success  than  he  was ;  no  one 
ever  saw  him  ruffled  because  others  had  beaten  him  in  the 
confiict ;  no  one  was  ever  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  those  who  had  gone  ahead  of  him.  About  the  time 
I  mention,  owing  to  one  of  those  changes  which  most  public 
services  are  subject  to,  he  was  ordered  a^^road,  and  for  five 
years  was  quartered  at  Gibraltar.  The  iiuat;  of  the  climate, 
working  on  a  constitution  already  having  a  tendency  that  way, 
laid  peormanently  the  foundation  of  a  disease  of  the  Uver,  which 
ultimately  proved  fatal.  On  his  return  from  thence  he  again 
renewed  his  cultures,  and  Auriculas  again  held  the  foremost 
place ;  and  ahnost  the  very  last  letter  I  had  from  him  told  me 
of  his  success  in  exhibiting  a  stand  of  Gladioli  only  one  short 
month  before  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  for  manv 
years,  and  endeared  himself  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  Ihrough  the  courtesy  and  thoroughly  gentlemanly  manner 
he  always  treated  everyone,  no  matter  what  his  station. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  obtrude  on  strangers  the  more 
saoced  things  connected  wiUi  home  life,  but  it  is  to  me  a  great 
happiness  that  in  looking  back  over  the  many  years  of  inter- 
course we  have  had  together,  not  once  has  a  cloud  come  between 
us ;  and  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  loving  brother— not  lost  indeed, 
but,  I  verily  belieye,  gone  before.  Somevhat  younger  than 
myself,  it  speaks  to  me  with  no  uncertain  sound;  and  I  fear 
to  be  reminded  by  it  that,  like  the  fiowers  we  love,  our  period 
of  life  must  soon  be  over,|  to  live,  if  we  are  truly  wise,  where 
death  never  comes. — D.,  DeaL 


DESTROYING  WASPS. 
I  HAVE  just  seen  in  The  Joubnal  or  Hobticcltcbe,  No.  653, 

Eage  249,  how  to  destroy  wasps.  The  hints  that  Mr.  Pocock 
as  been  pleased  to  give  will,  I  am  sure,  be  taken  advantage 
of.  I  remember  the  time  when  some  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Scotland  give  the  power  to  their  head  gardeners 
to  reward  the  under  gardeners  to  kill  such  pests,  but  this,  I 
think,  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been  given  up.  The  Earl  of 
Traquair  for  many  years  gave  a  liberal  reward  to  the  children 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  destruction  of  wasps.  In  1845, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  there  were  delivered  756  dozen ;  on  the 
8rd  May,  114  dozen ;  on  the  10th  May,  59^  dozen ;  and  on 
the  17th  May,  643}  dozen;  making  in  all  the  incredible 
number  of  18,876  wasps  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  and  in 
one  parish. — Wm.  Laubie,  Dupplin  Castle  Oardens. 

1 ENDOBSE  Mr.  Pocock'B  remarks  about  wasps.  Apart  from 
the  suffering  which  unfortunately  this  vicious  insect  has  the 
power  to  inflict,  a  power  too  often  most  wantonly  executed,  it 
is  most  destructive  to  our  fruit,  and  so  convinced  am  I  of  this 
fact,  that  I  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  its  tribe.  I 
offer  the  reward  of  8d.  (three  pence)  for  every  wasp  killed 
before  the  1st  of  May,  and  give  from  6d.  to  If.  6d.  for  every 
nest  according  to  size.  Mr.  Pocock's  recipe  will  stupify  the 
flies,  but  not  kill  them  or  the  larvc,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  will  inform  me  how  to  preserve  the  nests,  and 
yet  destroy  tiie  insects  and  grubs  in  the  cells. — Subscbibeb. 


HoTBiA  JAPONICA. — Your  Correspondent  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  on 
page  267,  speaks  of  using  the  spikes  of  Heteia  japonioa  in 
conjunction  with  Gladiolus  flowers  for  dinner-table  decoration. 
These,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  charming  combination,  but  to  me 
the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  this  Hoteia  to  bloom  at  the  end  of 
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the  year.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  would  kindly  give  ns 
a  few  hints  to  enable  ns  to  aooomplish  this.  Witii  me,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  always  blooms  during  early 
summer ;  but  if  I  oonld  have  it  in  bloom  now  it  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition.— W.  G. 


PROPOSED  SHOWoF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  AT  ABERDEEN. 

On  the  7th  inst.  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Aberdeen,  to  take  into  oonsideration  a  proposal  to  invite  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  to  hold  their  annual 
provincial  show  there.  The  meeting  was  called  by  circular  by 
the  Lord  Provost,  in  whose  absence  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
took  the  chair.  There  were  present  the  Earl  of  Kintore ;  Mr. 
J.  Farley  Leith,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Parkhill;  Sheriffs  Dove, 
Wilson,  and  Comrie  Thomson ;  Sir  John  Clark,  of  Tillypronie ; 
Major  Turner,  of  Turner  Hall;  Mr.  Leith.  of  Whitehaugh; 
Mr.  Gordon,  of  Craigmyle ;  Mr.  FergusoB,  of  Einmundy ;  Mr. 
George  Reia ,  seedsman ;  Mr.  James  Cotner,  nurseryman ;  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  nurseryman ;  Mr.  Foggo,  Invercauld ;  Mr.  Milne, 
accountant;  Mr.  Tough ;  Mr.  Taylor,  Allanvale;  Mr.  Symon; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Henderson,  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  &e. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  the  nature  of  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  Mr.  Lindsay,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England.  They  should  consider  themselves  very  highly 
honoured  by  the  proposal  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  being 
the  first  time  the  show  had  been  suggested  to  be  held  in  Soot- 
land.  Mr.  Lindsay  then  stated  that  having  occasion  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Henderson,  it  had  ooouned  to  him  to  ask  whether  it 
would  be  possible  at  any  time  to  hold  the  English  show  at 
Aberdeen.  He  could  not  pledge  the  Society  to  accept  their 
invitation,  but  Aberdeen  had  many  recommendations,  especi- 
ally in  its  continuous  sea  connection  with  London.  Glasgow 
has  peat  wealth,  but  it  lacked  that  advantage ;  and  although 
appUoation  had  been  made  to  Glasgow,  it  was  quite  open  to 
Aberdeen  to  send  an  invitation.  These  shows  had  been  held 
for  five  or  six  years,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  been 
very  successful.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Society  to  make  the 
shows  a  means  of  introducing  scientific  lectures,  and  having 
the  most  experienced  horticulturists  and  botanists  in  the  world 
in  the  Society,  this  feature  could  not  fail  to  be  a  suooess.  If 
the  riiow  were  held  at  Aberdeen  five  or  six  acres  of  ground 
would  be  required,  and  it  would  be  neoeasaiy  to  raise  in  the 
locality  £1000  for  prizes,  and  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  of 
£500.  The  Society  give  £500,  and  pay  any  deficit  after  draw- 
ing upon  the  guarantee  fund,  should  that  be  necessary,  and 
the  half  of  the  profits  would  go  to  the  guarantors.  Some  con- 
versation took  place,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that,  while 
thinking  well  of  the  proposal,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  in  the  district. 

The  following  Conmiittee  was  appomted  to  make  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  and  to  rei>ort  to  another  meeting — ^viz.,  the 
Lord  Provost,  Lord  Eintore,  Mr.  Irvine  of  Drum,  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  Mr.  Fordyce,  M.P.,  Sheriff  Thomson,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
Sheriff  Wilson,  Mr.  Gordon  of  Craigmyle,  Mr.  George  Reid, 
Dr.  Geddes,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  Secretary. — 
{Montrose  Review,) 


THE  FUNGUS  EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
EvEBTONE  who  visits  the  annual  Fungus  Show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  must  be  struck  by  the  extremely  beauti- 
ful colouring  of  many  of  the  Fun^  exhibited.  Species  tinted 
with  crimson,  carmine,  and  vermilion  are  very  common,  and 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  genus  Bussula,  so  named  on  account 
of  the  red  colours  of  so  many  of  its  members.  Russula  rosacea, 
R.  rubra,  R.  sanguinea,  and  many  other  highly-tinted  species 
are  always  found  upon  the  tables :  most  of  the  species  of  this 
seotion  are  highly  poisonous,  though  a  few  are  mild  or  even 
edible.  A  scarlet  Fungus  of  great  beauty  is  seen  in  Agaricus 
muscarius,  a  plant  b^  no  means  uncommon  in  Birch  woods 
and  other  places.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison,  and  is  always  well  re- 
presented at  the  shows.  Every  visitor  to  the  recent  display 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  extreme  beautv  of  a  group  of 
plants  of  Russula  aurata  never  before  seen  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington shows,  and  this  time  brought  by  Miss  Louisa  E.  Hub- 
bard from  Horsham.  The  colour  was  dazzling  yellow  shaded 
into  vermilion;  the  gills  pale  buff  with  a  sulphur-coloured  edge. 
Passing  from  the  red  species  into  the  orange,  we  have  various 
members  of  the  genus  Cortinarius,  generally  shaded  with  rich 
orange-brown.     C.  sanguineus  was  well  represented  with  its 


blood-red  shading;  but  C.  cinnabarinus  was  not  at  the  Show 
this  year.  One  of  the  very  best  groups  was  that  of  Cortinarius 
orellanus,  the  tints  being  of  the  richest  orange.  This  plant,  not 
hitherto  exhibited,  or,  indeed,  published  as  British,  was  found 
by  Miss  Sarah  Holliman  in  Epping  Forest,  a  district,  though 
well  worked,  which  produces  new  species  every  year.  The  Cor- 
tinarii  are  also  known  by  their  rusty  gills  and  veil  resembling 
the  web  of  the  spider.  Most  of  the  yellow  plants  come  under 
the  genus  Hygrophoms,  so  named  on  account  of  the  watery  sub- 
stance of  many  of  the  species.  We  noticed  H.  ceraceus  and 
many  of  the  ouier  yellow  species  well  known  for  the  extreme 
luminosity  of  their  tints.  H.  psittacinus  is  yellow  and  green, 
after  the  manner  of  the  colouring  of  parrots.  A  well-known 
green  Russula,  R.  virescens,  was  poorly  represented,  though  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  plaiit  in  the  London  district.  The  black 
Russula  nigricans  had  many  representatives. 

Most  white  Agarics  are  found  under  the  genus  Agaricus,  and 
the  majority  of  the  white-spored  species  are  very  sober  in  their 
hues,  many  or  most  of  them  being  probably  edible.  The  white 
milky  species  comingunder  Lactarius,  however,  are  best  avoided, 
as  many  are  known  to  be  dangerous  poisons.  The  curious  para- 
sitic Nyctailis  parasitica  was  brought  by  Mr.  English,  growing, 
as  usual,  upon  a  dead  Bussula  nigricans.  At  the  north  of 
London,  however,  this  plant  generally  grows  upon  Russula 
foBtens.  The  odours  of  the  Fungi  exhibited  are  generally  re- 
marked. Phallus  impudicus  was  on  the  table  in  all  its  clory ; 
and  Miss  Hubbard  brought  Agaricus  cucumis,  which  has  a 
terrible  odour  of  stale  fish.  A.  sulphureus,  potent  of  gas  tar, 
was  abundantiy  represented. 

Some  truly  gigantic  specimens  of  Polyporus  were  brought  in 
P.  fraxineus  and  P.  applanatus,  with  the  huge  polyporoid  maaa 
recently  found  under  the  Bank  of  England.  Some  fine  large 
plants  of  Paxillus  atro-tomentosus  were  brou^t  from  Wobum 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould.  and  many  other  Fungi  of  extreme 
rarity  and  interest  were  gathered  together  from  all  quarters, 
the  room  provided  for  the  display  being,  however,  altogether 
insufficient. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  most  if  not  all  the  well-known  edible 
and  poisonous  species  were  arranged  in  groups,  and  anyone 
taking  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Fungi  as  food  could  not  fail 
to  be  pleased  with  the  enormous  number  of  species  brought 
together.  The  Exhibition  is  always  rendered  doubly  valuable 
and  attractive  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Currey, 
and  others,  who  are  ever  both  able  and  willing  to  answer 
questions,  impart  instruction,  and  give  their  own  experiences 
of  the  plants  exhibited.— W.  G.  S. 


PORTRAITS  OP  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

LiLiuM  (htbbidum)  Kbahxbi.  Nat.  ord.,  LilikoesB.  Xtnfi., 
Hexandria  Monogyma.— This  cross-bred  was  raised  from  Ja- 
panese parents.  "Lilinm  Krameri  has  been  forwarded  for 
figuring  hpth  by  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  and  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden,  to  the  former  of  which  gentiemen  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  it  by  the  Royal  Hortioultnral  Sodetj. 
According  to  Mr.  Baker  it  is  a  hybrid  between  L.  spedosum 
and  L.  japonicum,  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Wilson  thmks  con- 
firmed by  its  foliage  and  odour.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  precisely,  respecting  this  relationship,  which  of  the 
parents  took  the  father's  part,  and  which  the  mother's  duties. 
Mr.  Wilson  informs  me  that  he  believes  it  was  sent  by  Bfr. 
Kramer,  of  Japan,  to  Messrs.  Teutsohel,  of  Colchester,  two 
years  ago  under  three  varieties,  aocompanied  by  coloared 
drawings.  Of  these  No.  1  had  rather  expanded  flowers  like 
L.  longiflomm,  with  mauve  tint  on  the  back  of  the  petals. 
No.  2  was  wholly  manve.  No.  3  was  wholly  white.  Of  these 
Mr.  Wilson  has  flowered  Nos.  1  and  2,  of  which  No.  1  had  not 
smooth  edges  to  the  petals,  and  No.  2  was  of  a  deeper  mauve 
than  in  the  drawing.  Mr.  Barr  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
me  precisely  similar  information  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence, with  the  addition  that  these  Lilies  vary  much  in  size 
according  to  cultivation.**— (JBot.  Mag,,  t.  6068.) 

CAB40UATA  Zasvu,  Nat,  ord,,  Bromeliaceaa.  Ltnn.,  Hex- 
andria  Monogynia.  —  Flowers  yellow,  sheath  crimson.  Br. 
Hooker  says  he  has  "  adopted  the  specific  name  proposed  for 
this  splendid  plant  by  its  importers,  Messrs.  Yeitch,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  services  of  their  excellent  collector  Mr. 
Zahn,  who  discovered  it  in  1870  in  Chiriqui,  Central  America, 
shortiy  before  he  perished  by  drowning,  a  victim  to  his  enter- 
prise, on  his  way  to  Costa  Rica.  The  genus  Caragnata  com- 
prises the  TiUandsias  with  united  petals,  and  filaments  adnata 
to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.*'— (Bot.  Mag,,  t,  6059.) 

LiNASiA.  SAGiTTATA.  Nat,  ord.,  ScrophulariaoesB.  Linn., 
Didynamia  Angiospennia. — ^Flowers  yellow.  "linaria  sagi- 
tata  ia  a  common  plant  about  Magador,  and  extends  as  far 
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south  as  Agadir.  It  is  also  fonnd  in  the  IsUnd  of  Laneerotte, 
one  of  the  Canaries,  and  that  one  oonsiderably  the  nearest  to 
the  Maroocan  coast,  bnt  in  no  other  island  of  that  gronp, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  a  comparatively  recent  importation 
that  had  not  as  yet  spread  farther  to  the  westward.  The 
specimen  here  figured  was  raised  from  seeds  brought  by  us 
from  Marocco  in  1871,  and  which  flowered  in  Jane  of  the 
present  year  in  Mr.  Maw^s  garden,  and  in  the  Boyal  Ghardens, 
XBW,"-iBot.  Mag,,  U  6060). 

PBI.BCTVH0BA  ASSLLiroBias  voT,  ooMcoLOB.  NoX,  ord.,  Gao- 
taoete.  Linn. ,  Icosandxia  Monogynia.— Flowers  purple,  yellow, 
and  green.  Native  of  Mexico.  "  This  remarkable  and  still 
very  rare  plant  has  been  long  known  amongst  Cactus  growers, 
and  has  in  fact  been  in  the  trade  for  many  years,  having  been 
imported  by  the  Brothers  Tonel  from  Mexico,  where  it  was  said 
to  have  been  found  with  the  eaually  anomalous  Cactaceous 
genas  Anhalonium  (liL  Hort.,  voL  xvi.,  t.  606  a).  It  was  first 
published  by  Ehrenberg,  from  specimens  grown  in  Berlin 
in  1848,  but  nothing  was  known  of  its  floral  character  till 
Lemaire,  in  1858,  published  in  the  *  Illustration  Horticole,* 
quoted  above,  an  excellent  figure  of  it,  with  a  very  foil  and 
interesting  description." — (Bot,  Mag.,  t,  6061.) 

BuBus  nxLiciosus.  Nat.  ord.,  Biosaoee.  Linn.,  Icosandria 
Polygynia.— **  A  very  interesting  and  little-known  plant,  de- 
scribed by  its  discoverer,  the  late  Dr.  James,  as  bearing  a 
fruit  of  delidous  sweetness  and  considerable  size ;  the  latter 
of  which  chAracters  is  not  borne  out  by  the  specimens  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Henry,  and  flgored  herewith.  Whatever 
may  be  the  qualities  of  its  frsit,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  handsomeness  of  the  flowering  plant,  whose  flowers  some- 
what resemble  those  of  a  white  Boss  in  size  and  abandance. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  between  the  latitudes 
39*  and  45''  N.,  on  alpine  ridges,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  James  in  1822,  and  there  are  specimens  in  the  Eew  Her- 
barium, collected  by  James  in  the  Colorado  territory  in  1861, 
and  by  £.  Hall  and  J.  P.  Harbour  in  1862.  Between  the 
dates  of  1822  and  1861  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seen  by 
any  naturalist.  Torrey  and  Gray  (l.c.)  and  G.  Don,  in  his 
'  Gardeners'  Dictionary,'  describe  the  flowers  as  purple,  whioii 
is  not  the  case. 

"  Bubos  deliciosus  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in  Bng- 
land  by  my  friend  Isaac  Anderson-Henry,  F.L.S.,  of  Hay 
Lodge,  Edinburgh,  who  received  the  seeds  from  N.W.  America 
in  N.  lat.  44**,  and  flowered  the  plants  he  raised  from  them  in 
May,  1870.  He  describes  it  as  *  a  bush  a  yard  high,  covered 
with  large  lovely  Uoasoms,  and  quite  an  ornamental  plant, 
inespeotive  of  the  coming  fruit.*  The  fruit,  however,  did  not 
come  either  in  that  or  the  following  year,  but  in  the  end  of  last 
July  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  sent  a  fruit,  and  which  was  of  a  ma- 
roon brown  colour  and  agreeable  taste."— (Bot.  Mag.,  L  6062.> 

AuBicuLA  Charles  J.  Perry.—''  This  splendid  self  Auricula 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  was  very  deservedly 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  its  meeting  on  May  7th,  1873. 
In  the  class  of  sells  it  claims  a  veiy  high  position,  possessing 
as  it  does  so  many  of  the  good  properties  essential  to  oonstifcute 
a  first-class  flower.  It  is  a  healthy  free  grower,  has  flue  hand- 
some white-dusted  foliage,  and  produces  stout  large  trusses  of 
lis  lovely  flowers.  The  colour  is  a  beaatiful  deep  violet,  the 
pips  being  laige  and  flat,  remarkably  smooth  on  the  edge,  and 
very  circular,  while  the  colours  are  well  proportioned,  with  a 
good  irbiU  paste.  It  is  a  flower  of  flrm  substance,  and  is  not 
only  very  distinct,  but  particularly  attractive,  and  in  every 
way  mil  worthy  a  place  in  the  most  select  collections  of  these 
most  latenstiDg  spring  flowers."— (F2ort«t  and  PomologiaU) 


THK  BBV.  JOHN  HUTSHB'S  PBAB3  IN  NEW 

ZEALAND. 
I  aaiB  fruited  for  the  first  time  two  of  his  admirable  va- 
rieties of  Pears  this  8eason>-4he  Victoria  and  Prince  Consort— 
and  find  thai  their  texture,  juice,  and  flavour  are  underrated 
rather  than  overrated,  in  your  description  in  Thb  Joubnal 
or  HoHEMUx^niBB  for  1867.  The  Victoria  variety  is  now  in 
season  here  (Joly  80th)  with  me,  and  proves  to  have  all  the 
merite  the  most  fasUdious  lover  of  the  Pear  can  desire. 
My  fruit  of  them  both  ara  Irom  double-grafted  trees,  which  I 
think  causes  them  to  be  very  flne.  After  your  diagrams  ap- 
peared, not  many  months  afterwards  young  trees  of  &em  were 
m  Melbourne,  for  private  firms  imp<Mrt  largely  and  with  great 
spirit  from  Borope ;  hence  my  fruiting  them  so  soon  by  taking 


a  few  grafte  off  the  young  trees  on  arriving  here  for  me  from 
Melboome,  and  inserting  them  on  old  trees.  I  think  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  our  climate  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their 
arriving  at  such  perfection.  I  send  you  an  outline  section  of 
a  ^nter  Nelis  now  in  season,  no  tumipy  flavoar  here,  bat 
one  that  will  gratify  the  palate.— W.  Swalb,  Avowide  Botanic 
Garden,  Canterbury,  N,Z. 

[The  drawing  represente  the  Pear  of  the  foil  size  and  the 
usual  form.— Eds.} 


LAMBTON  CASTLB.—No.  1. 
Thb  Sbat  of  thb  Eabi*  of  Dvbhax. 

Thbbb  are  few  rivers  that  present  us  with  a  greater  diver- 
sity  of  onUine  than  the  Wear,  a  stream  which  traverses  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  eventaally  enters  the  sea  at  Sander- 
land.  True,  it  may  not  be  so  hard-worked  as  some  of  the  Lan- 
cashire rivers  in  the  way  of  supplying  water  power,  for  the 
reason  that  it  runs  through  a  district  where  the  steam  engine 
may  be  said  to  perform  not  only  the  offices  that  water  power 
does  elsewhere,  but  also  manv  of  those  usually  done  by 
manual  labour ;  and  even  now,  m  spite  of  ito  pollution,  it  is  a 
fine  river,  and  in  ite  course  past  the  city  of  Darham,  ita  steep 
and  precipitous  banks  clothed  with  timber  running  up  to  the 
walls  of  the  venerable  cathedral,  add  considerably  to  the 
charm  which  that  old  city  and  ite  various  associations  present 
to  the  traveller,  for  by  a  circuitous  bend  the  river  seems  almost 
to  encircle  the  town.  Proceeding  farther  on  it  is  occasion^y 
seen  hemmed-in  by  high  and  precipitous  banks,  with  naked 
rock  overhanging  ite  channel,  and  ite  bed  a  floor  of  that  ma- 
terial; while  anon  it  has  a  serpentine  course  through  flat 
and  extensive  meadows,  which  at  times  of  high  floods  have 
evidently  been  overflowed.  Then  it  enters  some  rugged  glen, 
as  at  the  place  now  immediately  under  notice;  but  before 
doing  so,  ite  tortuous  course  throagh  the  meadows  tiiat  boxmd 
Chester-le-Street  shows  in  some  measure  the  character  of  the 
stream  and  ite  adjuncte,  for  on  its  banks  we  noticed  two  of  the 
most  prominent  plante  were  the  common  Tansy  and  Senecio 
Jacobea,  both  in  flower,  while  we  did  not  see  the  purple  Loose- 
strife, so  common  in  many  other  places ;  bat  our  chances  of  ob- 
servation  were  few,  for  in  fact  we  approached  Lambton  Castle 
from  another  direction. 

Fence  Houses,  a  village  of  no  great  dimensions,  is  some  two 
miles  or  more  to  the  south,  but  there  an  important  railway  offers 
the  nearest  stetion  to  alight,  and  proceeding  some  distance 
along  coantij^  lanes  we  reach  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  park,  or 
rather  domam,  for  at  this  particalar  place  it  is  a  wood  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  An  excellent  carriage  road  carries  us 
on  underneath  some  well-grown  Gaks,  beneath  whose  wide- 
spread branches  Bhododendrons  of  all  ages  and  sizes  are 
luxuriating  alternately  with  Hollies,  Yews,  and  other  ever- 
greens, with  all  the  intervening  spaces  not  occupied  by  them 
either  dotted  over  with  noble  examples  of  the  male  Fern,  or 
entirely  covered  with  the  common  Brake,  leaving  but  few 
places  for  other  herbage  to  show  itself;  nevertheless,  we 
noticed  a  fine  group  of  that  ornamental  British  plant  which 
has  never  had  ite  merito  fairly  acknowledged,  the  Equisetum, 
and  ite  appearance  in  a  mass  was  certainly  good.  Bat  we  must 
not  linger,  and  our  road  continuing  to  descend  we  at  length 
come  to  a  position  where  some  additional  planting  would  seem 
to  have  been  recently  done,  and  some  of  the  fashionable 
Pinuses  appear  to  have  been  employed ;  still  not  having  time 
to  examine  them  closely  we  proceed,  and  descending  farther, 
a  turn  of  the  road  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  gardens  lying  im- 
mediately before  us,  but  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the  wavr, 
whioh  it  should  be  steted  is  here  a  wide  navigable  rivar. 
Pausing  to  look  at  the  garden  from  this  point  the  traveller  is 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  glass  structures,  of  which, 
I  believe,  there  are  twenty-seven  in  all,  and  most  of  them 
large.  The  first  impulse  adso  would  be  that  it  is  exceediogly 
snug  and  well  sheltered,  for  the  woods  that  screen  it  at  the 
back  rise  considerably  above  the  structares  and  dressed  grounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ugly  idea  starto  up  that  a  situation 
which  appears  to  be  so  oaref  ally  carved  out  of  a  forest,  is  not  un- 
likely to  oe  vinted  by  late  spring  frosto,  lying  as  it  does  below 
eveiything  around  it.  With  this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  proceeding  a  little  further  on  we  see  an  ornamental 
bridge  that  leads  direct  to  the  garden,  while  the  carriage  road 
skirto  the  banks  of  the  river  for  some  distance  farther,  the 
steep  brake  to  the  left  being  timbered  to  the  top,  and  there  is 
the  same  admixture  of  Bhododendrons,  Fern?,  tftc,  as  previ- 
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onslj  described,  with  the  addition  of  naked  rocks  peeping  ont 
in  places,  and  now  and  then  a  stream  of  water  mshing  down  a 
lateral  galley  to  join  the  main  river  below.  This  carriage  road 
passes  the  front  of  the  Castle,  which  is  bailt  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  grassy  slope  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
roadway  is  carried  over  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  by  an  easy 
carve  and  gradient  ascends  the  hill  and  readies  the  front  door. 

Where  Lambton  Castle  is  now,  formerly  stood  Harraton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  D'Arcy.  It  is  a  modem 
bailding,  being  erected,  as  was  the  bridge  over  the  Wear,  after 
the  designs  of  Bononi,  early  in  the  present  centary.  The 
Lambton,  or,  as  it  was  originally  spelt,  the  Lamtan  family  are 
noticed  in  records  contemporary  with  oar  first  Norman  kings, 
and  are  the  only  family  in  the  coanty  of  Darham  except  Uie 
Lamleys  that  retain  Uie  residence  from  whence  they  derive 
iheir  name,  which  is  Lambton  Hoase,  still  standing  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Castle. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Lambton  Castle  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river  is  an  eminence  called  Worm's  Hill,  the  repnted 
scene  of  a  legend  well  known,  and  some  years  ago  believed  in 
by  many  people  in  the  north.  The  case  was  this :  The  yonng 
heir  of  Lambton  was  one  of  a  class  not  extinct  yet,  it  is  to  be 


feared,  that  led  a  dissolate  life,  and  was  gailty  of  all  manner 
of  wickedness  short  of  morder ;  and  amongst  other  improper 
acts  he  used  to  amuse  himself  in  fishing  on  Sundays,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  instead  of  a  fish  he  oaoght  a  worm, 
which  was  of  sach  a  singular  and  hideoas  description  that  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  disengaging  it  from  his  line,  and  alter  so 
doing  threw  it  into  a  pit  or  pond,  where  it  continned  to  grow 
to  sach  an  extraordinary  size,  and  its  voracity  for  food  was  so 
great,  that  it  soon  made  the  whole  neighbourhood  a  wilderness, 
and  all  attempts  to  kill  it  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  or 
death  of  its  assailants.  It  is  said  that  when  at  rest  it  coiled 
itself  several  times  round  the  sides  of  the  hiU  in  question, 
leaving  on  the  bank  its  marks,  which  are  stall  visible.  Mean- 
while the  young  man  whose  irreligion  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  plague  had  betaken  himself  to  other  lands,  and  alter  a 
variety  of  fortune  returned  home  an  altered  man,  and  set  about 
destroying  this  monster  by  arraying  himself  in  a  complete  suit 
of  armour,  on  the  outside  of  which  a  great  number  of  sharp 
knife-blades  were  fixed,  and  enticing  it  to  the  river,  took  his 
stand  on  a  rock  in  the  stream  and  awaited  its  attack,  which 
was  in  the  serpent  fashion  of  ooiling  itself  around  his  anta- 
gonist ;  but  in  this  instance  the  number  of  eutting  blades  eut 
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it  up  into  slices,  which  the  current  washed  away.  The  ob- 
nozioas  and  all-dreaded  worm  disappeared.  How  far  this 
story  may  be  tinctured  with  the  religious  feelings  that  pre- 
dominated in  the  dark  sges  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  the  terrace-like  marks  remain  on  the  hill,  and  the 
legend  has  survived  many  generations. 

I  could  dwell  upon  other  legends  and  upon  the  botany  of 
Lambton.  Leaving  this  fine  fortress-like  mansion  to  be  de- 
scribed hereafter,  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  ornamental  iron  bridge  previously  alluded  to,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  good  position  for  taking  in  the  whole  at  a  glance, 
and  few  gardens  present  a  richer  panorama.  To  be  brief  in 
the  description,  I  may  say  that  both  the  Castle  and  the  garden 
occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wear,  which  at  this  place 
rans  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  so  that  the  garden  in  a 
great  measure  faces  the  south-east;  and  although  the  right 
bank  at  this  place  rises  somewhat  suddenly,  scarcely  giving 
room  for  the  carriage-road  to  be  formed  along  the  side  of  the 


river,  the  other  side  a£fords  a  level  space  of  perhaps  200  yards 
wide  or  more,  which  is  the  site  of  the  kitchen  garden.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  level  tract  the  ground  rises 
abruptiy,  and  on  this  the  glass  structures  are  erected  in  a 
doable  tier,  the  lower  one  being  also  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  kitchen  garden ;  a  terrace  wall  with  ample  room 
for  Vine  borders,  &o.  separating  the  two ;  while  in  like  manner 
the  second  or  apper  tier  of  houses  is  faced  with  a  steep  doping 
bank  of  turf,  on  which  flower-beds  forming  an  agreeable  pattern 
as  a  whole  are  cut  out,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were 
well  filled  with  the  choicest  bedding  plants.  I  may  also 
observe  that  the  original  kitchen  garden  here  was  a  square, 
the  lower  tier  of  glass  houses  alluded  to  forming  its  northern 
boundary,  with  walls  at  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  a  hedge 
at  the  south  side  neavest  the  river.  This  feature  still  exists, 
but  large  additions  in  the  way  of  kitchen-garden  grovnd  have 
been  made  on  the  east  side,  while  on  the  west  side  a  still 
larger  space  had  been  cleared  of  timber  and  was  formed  into  a 
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:flower  garden  on  so  extensiTe  a  scale,  that  taken  in  oonneetion 
with  the  ribbon  borders  on  the  tezraoe  wall,  the  flower-beds 
on  the  grass  slopes,  and  those  met  with  elsewhere,  I  was  told 
about  a  hundred  thousand  were  yearly  bedded-out ;  for  be  it 
observed  that  in  immediate  connection  with  the  mansion  Uiere 
were  not  any,  or  at  all  events  very  few  beds ;  and  properly  so 
too,  for  a  Norman  fortress-like  residence  does  not  seem  the  place 
for  such  kind  of  decoration.  But  we  must  return,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hunter,  endeavour  to  give  some  description  of 
ihe  occupants  of  the  glass  houses,  as  well  as  other  matters 
connected  with  this  fine  place. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  visited  the  late  fruit  show  at  Man- 
chester, the  remembrance  of  the  fine  Grapes  exhibited  from 
this  place  must  have  left  an  impression  not  easily  forgotten. 
A  buneh  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  weighing  upwards  of 
16  Ihfl.  is  a  horticultural  phenomenon  that  does  not  present 
itseli  every  day.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
never  did  so  before ;  besides  which,  other  Grapes  were  equally 
w^  grown  with  the  Hamburgh.  Another  feature  in  fruit- 
growing has  been  achieved  at  Lambton,  which,  though  not 
unexampled,  is  but  seldom  accomplished,  and  that  is  the  rear- 
ing and  fruiting  of  Pines  from  seed ;  and  one  at  least,  if  not 
more,  is  of  great  promise  and  likely  to  make  its  way  as  a  new 
fruit,  while  others  are  also  coming  on.  But  we  will  take  a 
glance  at  the  Grapes  first,  and  by  way  of  commencement  may 
say.  that  the  balk  of  the  Vines — in  fact,  I  believe  the  whole  of 
them — are  planted  inside  the  house,  and  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  formed  into  borders ;  not  but  that  the  roots  may 
have  access  outside  as  well,  but  all  are  planted  inside.  Fur- 
thermore, I  may  add  that  most  of  the  vineries  are  lean-to 
houses  of  ample  width  and  medium  pitch,  while  most  of  the 
pineries  are  roan  or  partly  span-roofed,  and  one  or  two  orchard 
houses  are  also  of  the  latter  class.  The  central  house  of 
the  lower  tier  differs  from  all  the  others  in  being  made  into 
an  interestiDg  conservato^,  and  united  with  the  upper  tier 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  in  its  centre  leading  to  the  level  on 
which  the  other  houses  stand,  the  whole  being  judiciously 
arranged  with  choice  specimen  plants,  so  that  the  difference  in 
the  levels  of  the  two  compartments  which  compose  this  con- 
servatory is  an  advantage  rather  than  the  contrary.  In  this 
house  I  noticed  a  very  fine  pair  of  Dicksonia,  the  same  of 
Yucca  ^oriosa  variegata.  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  was  also 
well  represented;  so  were  the  Dracaenas,  Latanias,  and  other 
fine-foliaged  plants,  with  the  necessary  admixture  of  flower- 
ing ones,  amongst  which  Campanula  pyramidalis  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  done.  The  roof  was  draped  with  climbers,  and 
baskets  were  suspended  at  suitable  places ;  one  or  two  formed 
of  Lomaria  gibba  looked  very  well,  while  those  of  Tradescantia, 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  and  other  plants,  were  also  good ;  but 
the  end  of  August  is  not  the  time  a  conservatory  is  tiioug^t  to 
be  the  most  attractive.  After  noticing  some  good  plants  of 
Camellias  that  were  being  prepared  to  occupy  the  house  at  the 
proper  time,  with  plenty  of  Azaleas  and  the  like,  I  again  turned 
my  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  fruit  houses. 

The  extraordinarily  fine  Grapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hunter 
from  this  place  at  the  late  Manchester  Show  will  have  pre- 
pared your  readers  for  hearing  of  something  wonderful,  and  I 
can  fully  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  merits  of 
these  Grapes  from  having  seen  them  in  their  growing  state. 
But  first  of  all  I  will  advert  to  the  character  of  the  house  in 
which  tbc^  were  grown,  which,  be  it  observed,  did  not  differ 
in  any  essential  particular  from  what  is  met  with  everywhere 
— a  rather  broad  lean-to  house  with  front  lights  consisting 
of  about  2  feet  of  glass ;  and  the  character  of  the  glazing  and 
size  of  the  squares  were  of  the  ordinary  type,  ^e  top  air, 
however,  was  admitted  by  leverage  moving  flaps  on  hinges, 
rather  than  by  sliding  the  lights  down,  and  the  front  upright 
lights  were  made  to  open,  and  were  on  the  whole  more  often 
used  by  Mr.  Hunter  than  the  back  ones.  The  pitch  of  the 
roof  was  of  a  medium  Idnd.  The  length  of  the  rafter,  however, 
was  greater  than  is  often  the  case,  though  not  remarkably  so, 
while  in  all  other  respects  the  houses  presented  the  ordinary 
stamp  of  vineries  of  their  class,  and  were  all  heated  with  hot 
water,  the  pipes  being  in  most  cases  divided  rather  than 
running  in  dusters ;  they  were  also  all  near  the  ground.  The 
Vines— the  all-important  Vines— were  in  every  case  planted 
inside,  the  permanent  ones  against  the  front  lights,  while  in 
some  houses  recently  planted  the  back  wall  was  also  covered 
with  Vines,  from  which  excellent  Grapes  were  also  obtained, 
and  even  in  one  or  two  cases  that  Mr.  Hunter  pointed  out  to 
me,  where  the  roof  Vines  had  almost  entirely  deprived  the 
back  ones  of  every  blink  of  sunshine,  there  were  some  fine 


bunches  of  fruit  equally  well  coloured  with  those  on  the  rafters, 
thus  showing  that  the  soil,  the  treatment,  and  the  ef-ceteras 
which  constitute  the  requirements  of  Vines  were  all  to  their 
liking ;  and  the  best  of  health,  not  coarse  and  gross  pithy 
shoots,  met  the  eye  everywhere,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
fruit  had  not  been  cut  excellent  crops  were  to  be  seen. 

As  there  were  several  houses  devoted  entirely  to  Grape-grow- 
ing, most  of  the  popular  kinds  of  the  day  were  duly  repre- 
sented, the  most  general  one,  of  course,  being  Black  Ham- 
burgh, which  was  remarkably  fine.  Most  of  the  rods  bearing 
this  variety  were  heavily  loaded,  and  in  general  the  bunches, 
if  we  call  them  such,  resembled  a  cluster  of  bunches,  and 
as  well  as  being  large  were  also  well  coloured.  Mr.  Hunter 
pointed  one  out  to  me  as  being  not  unlikely  to  weigh  12  lbs. — a 
monster  of  a  bxmch,  which,  as  the  sequel  proved,  he  had  under- 
estimated, for  it  proved  to  exceed  13  lbs. !  As  your  readers 
will  be  aware,  it  was  shown  at  Manchester  and  carried  off  the 
prize  as  the  heaviest  black  bunch  at  the  Show,  and  possibly  it 
was  the  heaviest  that  was  ever  produced ;  but  other  bundles 
exceeding  9  lbs.  were  also  furnished  by  the  same  house  and  of 
the  same  kind,  and  I  was  told  one  upwards  of  9^  lbs.  had 
been  cut  a  few  days  before.  I  should  hardly  expect  that 
houses  containing  such  large  bunches  of  Grapes  of  this  variety 
were  ever  met  with  before,  and  the  Vines  had  not  been  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  bunches,  but  the  crop,  taken  as  a  whole, 
induding  the  rods  having  the  heaviest  bunches  on  was  good  ; 
even  the  shy-bearing  kinds,  as  Barbarossa  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  equally  loaded  with  the  Hamburghs  and  Muscats, 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  in  general  show  plenty  of  bunches. 

Next  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  alluded  to,  the  Madre$jUld 
Coturt  was  very  fine.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  Grape ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  have  carried  off  honours  at  the  Show  above  alluded 
to,  it  may  be  mentioned  herewith  something  like  an  exception 
to  its  useful  qualities,  m  Mr.  Hunter  reports  its  keeping 
badly.  This,  however,  need  not  militate  against  its  merits  at 
the  time  being  as  looking  exceedingly  weU,  and  there  were 
some  large  bunches  of  it.  Although  neither  so  good  nor  so 
large  as  the  Hamburgh  and  Barbarossa,  and,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  other  kinds,  still  it  is  evidently  a  deserving  Grape,  one  that 
is  often  met  with  elsewhere  in  good  condition,  and  which  is 
highly  spoken  of  at  table. 

Calabrian  Raisin,— 'A  fine,  large,  white  Grape  tolerably  well 
known,  but  not  always  well  managed.  Here  it  was  grown 
to  the  size  whidi  imparts  value  to  a  Grape  whose  chief  merit 
is  its  size ;  and  Calabrian  Baisin  or  Baisin  de  Calabre,  for  it 
has  both  names,  carries  with  it  a  noble. appearance  as  a  white 
Grape,  and  is,  morevover,  a  good  keeper,  and  one  which  when 
well  ripened  is  not  without  its  merits  at  table.  Bunches  of 
enormous  size  were,  of  course,  furnished  at  Lambton. 

Barharosta  [Gros  Guillaume]. —  7his  fine  Grape  is  but 
seldom  met  with  now-a-days,  its  reputation  as  a  bad  cropper,, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  being  shy  in  showing  bunches,  had  told 
sadly  against  it ;  but  anyone  who  has  seen  it  at  Lambton  must 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  for  like  all  others  the  crop  was  good, 
uid  the  bunches  remarkably  good.  I  should  think  the  largest 
must  have  exceeded  10  lbs.,  and  that,  too,  a  long  nicdy- tapered 
bunch,  not  the  short,  stubby,  duster  of  bunches. represented 
by  the  Black  Hamburgh.  The  bunches,  though  not  quite  ripe 
at  tiie  time  I  saw  them,  looked  neverthdess  likdy  to  attain  a 
good  black  hue,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  this  va- 
riety. As  a  Grape  it  would  seem  to  require  some  especial 
treatment,  being  tender,  and  like  Lady  Downe's  and  some 
others,  late  in  ripening.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  a  place  in 
a  collection. 

Trebbiano. — ^Also  a  large  white  Grape,  which  when  well 
ripened  is  very  good.  It  is  likewise  a  good  keeper,  and  one  of 
the  best  setters  we  have.  The  bunch,  however,  is  generally 
short  and  irregularly-shaped ;  even  when  it  attains  a  large  size, . 
as  is  the  case  at  Lambton,  the  bunches  seem  all  shoulder,  and 
there  is  often  a  defidency  in  bloom  in  this  kind  which  mars  its 
appearance  at  table  or  at  an  exhibition.  It  is,  however^  a  useful 
Grape  for  all  that,  and  although  it  bdongs  to  a  section  that 
has  long  had  only  an  indifferent  name  in  the  country,  it  is 
really  a  good  Grape  when  thoroughly  ripe,  and  immense  bunches 
of  it  are  not  unusual,  there  being  aome  excellent  examples  at 
Lambton,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Hamburgh  pre- 
vioudy  spoken  of,  nor  some  of  the  other  kinds  that  will  be 
noticed.  It  is,  however,  often  denied  the  necessary  amount 
of  fire  heat  required  to  ripen  it  thoroughly,  and  when  not 
finished-off  well  it  is  only  a  second-class  Grape.  Many  of  the 
best  examples  we  see  of  it  at  horticultural  shows  are  far  from 
ripe,  and  consequently  of  indifferent  flavour. 
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QitUkn  CAampum.— ^Thif  Qrape»  like  all  the  others  prerloasly 
4e0oribe4»  was  also  good,  and  seemed  free  from  the  faalt  so 
often  attribnted  t<^it— i.e.,  oraoklng,  and  the  bnnohes  were  all 
nieely  shaped  and  of  good  size,  the  berries,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  being  yery  large,  lit,  Hanter  was  of  opinion  that 
this  Orape  would  oatliye  mnoh  of  the  abase  that  had  been 
heaped  upon  it,  bat  doabted  whether  it  woald  attain  the  dis- 
tinction of  some  old  well-known  kinds.  Certainly  nothing 
oould  be  finer  than  its  appearanoe  at  Lambton,  and  I  under- 
stood it  had  been  good  last  year  also,  the  bonohes  being 
equally  fine,  and  the  berries  large  and  uniform. 

Jtfrs.  PiMce'i  Muteat. — This  was  also  good,  and  well  main- 
tained the  good  name  it  has  acquired  elsewhere,  the  bunches 
being  large  and  well  filled  out,  which  is  not  the  case  in  CTery 
place  at  which  it  is  grown ;  where  we  are  accustomed  to  see  a 
large  well-formed  bunch  when  in  the  young  state,  but  the 
berries  not  swelling  out  to  the  required  size,  it  has  a  naked, 
stalky  appearanoe.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  examples 
at  Lambton,  all  being  fally  grown  out  and  fiUed-in,  so  that 
the  laying  down  a  bunch  on  its  side  revealed  but  few  foot- 
stalks. It  was  also  well  coloured— another  difiBiculty  often 
encountered  with  this  Grape ;  and  the  rods  bearing  it  were 
heavily  loaded.  On  the  whole,  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour 
of  this  Grape  may  be  said  to  be  fully  borne  oat  by  what  was 
seen  of  it  here. 

SeedHngi  White.— k  very  promising  Grape,  the  rod  of  which 
I  was  told  was  only  inarched  on  the  stock  supporting  it  in 
1872,  ukl  yet  there  were  four  very  fine  bunches  upon  it--one  or 
more  might  be  5  lbs.  weight  or  upwards— while  its  qualitiee  in 
the  matter  of  flavour  were  not  inferior  to  its  appearance,  so' 
that  I  expect  we  shall  hear  something  more  of  this  Grape,  as 
it  had  the  appearance  of  one  likely  to  keep  well.  The  stalk 
supporting  the  berry  was  stout,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  whole  robust  and  hardy,  and  there  certainly  is  a  lack  of 
good-keeping  Grapes  of  the  white  kind.  The  Golden  Champion, 
even  with  those  who  manage  it  best,  fails  in  this  matter;  and 
although  now  and  then  the  White  Mascat  is  met  with  in  a 
tolerably  good  condition  late  in  the  winter,  it  is  more  often 
shanked  and  ragged,  and  at  best  cannot  equal  the  black 
Grapes  in  keeping  qualities ;  the  Syrian,  Nice,  and  Trebbiano, 
whether  they  constitute  one,  two,  or  three  kinds,  are  all  found 
faulty  in  the  stalk  l«te  in  the  year;  therefore,  a  really  good- 
keeping  white  Grape  will  be  an  aoquisitiotu  I  hope  ]£r. 
Hunter  will  give  us  some  more  particulars  about  this  pronusing 
Grape. 

3Iu8cat  of  Alexandria.'— 1  need  not  say  this  Grape  was  ex- 
tensively grown,  as  well  as  the  varieties  into  which  it  is  sub- 
divided,  as  Bowood  and  Tjpininghame  Mascat,  and  also  Canon 
Hall,  and  like  the  other  kinds  named  they  were  all  good;  the 
old  or  normal  form  being,  nevertheless,  the  greatest  favourite. 
Most  excellent  fruit  well  ripened  was  shown  in  one  of  the 
houses,  while  the  foliage  was  also  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

Bttiek  Seedling.^Thhi  was  also  a  promising  fruit,  one  or  two 
bunches  appearing  to  exceed  5  lbs.  in  weight.  It  had  some 
resemblanee  to  Gros  Goillaume,  and  like  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  difteult  to  colour  well,  but  the  bunches  were  well  shaped, 
berries  good,  and  there  was  still  ample  time  for  it  to  colour 
well,  wMoh  it  promised  to  do,  when  it  would  present  a  robust, 
well-oonditioned  appearance.  It  is  a  fine-looking  (}rape,  and 
one  likel^  to  make  a  name. 

Lady  I>eipn#'s.— I  need  hardly  say  that  this  fine  Grape  was 
also  largely  grown,  and  there  were  plenty  of  fine  bunches  of  it 
too,  but  Mr.  Hanter  was  not  so  anxious  to  have  this  Grape  so 
very  large,  as  he  justly  observed  that  for  very  late  keeping  a 
medium-tised  bunch  was  invariably  better  than  a  very  large 
one;  and  the  same  remark  held  good  with  regard  to  the 
Alicante  and  West*s  St.  Peter's,  whidi  however  good  in  January 
are  not  always  the  best  to  look  at  in  August.  All  three  were 
extennvely  grown,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition,  but  th^ 
were  not  so  likely  to  figure  at  important  fruit  shows  in  Septem- 
ber as  th^  might  do  after  Christmas,  especially  as  there  was 
no  lack  of  other  kinds  more  befitting  the  time  of  year,  and 
accordingly  better  suited  for  the  occasion. 

ilfieaate.—- This  usefol  late  Grape  was  also  duly  represented, 
and  more  than  one  fine  cane  of  it  was  loaded  with  large,  well- 
shaped  bunches  that  promised  to  be  of  good  service  when  the 
short  dark  days  of  winter  rendered  such  fruit  really  valuable. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Hunter  mentioned  the  varieties  in- 
eluded  under  the  name  of  Alicante,  for  by  cataloffues  and  the 
optnions  of  growers  there  seem  to  be  more  kinds  than  one. 
At  all  events  the  nortnal  kind,  if  it  be  right  to  call  it  such,  wm 
iu  the  best  possible  form,  and  all  bat  finished. 


Of  the  other  kinds  of  Grapes,  I  believe,  but  am  not  certain, 
that  Gros  Colman  was  grown ;  also  Boyal  Vineyard,  Foster's 
White  Seedling,  and  some  others,  but  I  omitted  to  notice 
them  distinctly,  and  therefore  must  leave  their  description  te 
other  hands.  I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  that  in  look- 
ing  over  the  Ghrape  houses,  one  producing  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  was  only  planted  in  1869,  while  in  another  house,  a 
Black  Hamburgh  Vine  planted  against  the  back  wall  occupied 
the  whole  length  of  it,  which  was  somewhere  about  90  feet. 
I  may  also  further  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
size  of  the  bunches  described  above,  and  their  worth  con- 
firmed by  the  position  they  took  at  the  Manchester  Show 
(Mr.  Hunter  taking  the  lion's  share  of  prizes  for  Grapes),  the 
foliage  was  not  extraordinarily  large,  certaialy  nof  so  large  as  is 
met  with  in  places  where  the  fruit  is  not  half  so  fine,  neither 
was  the  wood  larger  or  stouter  than  is  often  seen  in  other 
places,  but  it  was  as  hard  as  twigs  of  Beech  where  it  had 
ripened,  and  the  foliage  was  in  all  oases  healthy ;  even  when  it 
was  ripening  off  the  early  Vines,  it  had  the  healthy  yeUow 
appearance  which  out-door  foliage  ought  to  have  when  dear  of 
insect  or  other  ailments. — J.  Bobsor. 


NOTBS  AND  GLBANINGB. 

Da.  HooKia  says  that  Captain  Markham  has  most  kindly 
presented  to  the  Herbarium  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  a 
small  but  very  interesting  collection  of  plants  brought  back  by 
him  from  his  recent  Arctic  voyage.  Amongst  them  are  lour 
specimens  which  he  obtained  from  Dr.  Bessel,  who  eoUeeted 
them  in  lat  83*  N.,  the  most  northern  position  from  which 
any  phanerogamic  vegetation  has  hitherto  been  procured.  The 
locality  appears  to  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  Smith's 
Sound.  The  species  are  Draba  alpina,  L.  (ilpine  Whitlow 
Grass) ;  Cerastium  ^alpinum,  L.  (Alpine  Mouse-eared  Chick- 
weed)  ;  Taraxacum  Dens4eonis,  Detf.  var.  (Dandelion) ;  Poa 
flexuosa,  Wahl.  (Zigzag  Meadow  Grass).— (AToturf.) 

Thk  financial  results  of  the  Mjlmchxstkb  Faurr  and 

Flowxs  Show  were:— Beceipts,  £2967  8«.  lOd. ;  expenditure, 
£8134  8f.  6d,  There  is  therefore  a  balance  in  its  favour  of 
£833  5«.  5d. 

—^  The  volume  of  AansiNS'  Bsfobts  vpok  thk  Visssa 
ExBiBiTiOK,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Scientific  Xadustiy,  Manchester,  will  be  published  about  the 
20th  of  this  month.    There  are  thir^-six  reports. 

— ^  Anozhxb  instance  of  the  Bmor  of  Son.  on  thk  Coloobs 
or  Flowjbbs  is  furnished  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  who  trans- 
planted a  Lilium  Coridion  into  heath  soil,  when  the  fiowers 
changed  from  sulphur  yellow  to  red.  This  fact  would  appear 
to  show  that  L.  Partheneion  and  Coridion  are  in  reality  varie* 
ties  of  the  same  species. — {SnglUh  Mechanic.) 

Not  long  since  we  were  shown  a  collection  of  Japan 

Flaos  (Ibis  Kahpvbbi),  which  impressed  us  as  being  unusually 
fine.  They  have  proved  entirely  nardy  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  and  the  fiowers  are  large  and  of  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
from  pure  white  to  deep  blue,  beautifully  veined  and  mottled, 
many  of  them  tipped  with  yellow.  Their  easy  cultivation  and 
propagation  must  certainly  make  them  popular  with  the  horti- 
cultural public,  as  they  belong  to  a  class  of  plants  that  know 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  bloom  after  the  old 
German  Flags,  and  thus  aid  in  prolonging  the  season.— (ATfis 
York  Tribun  e.)  ^ 

WOBK  FOB  THE  VnSEK. 

KXTOBBN  OAaDBN. 

BAUL.T  do  we  have  a  more  favourable  sesson  than  the  present 
one  for  digging  and  trenchiaff  ground,  and  as  there  are  few  gar- 
dens but  woold  be  benefited  by  the  latter  operation,  I  trast  the 
fine  weather  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  attention  to 
this  subject.  Atparagu^  is  generally  Considered  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries  the  garden  prodaces,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
found  to  be  what  it  oufht  to  .be,  and  this  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  beds  aeing  improperly  made.  It  is  a  very 
common  prsetioe  not  to  attempt  to  prepare  the  ground  tiU  the 
time  of  planUnir ;  a  large  quantity  of  dang  is  then  dug-in,  and 


the  roots  immeoiately  planted.  It  is  not  our  intention  at  pre- 
sent to  give  the  detaus  of  planting,  but  only  to  recommend 
those  who  intend  making  new  beds  in  the  spring  to  prepare  the 
groand  immediately  by  digging-in  and  well  mixing  a  large 

auantity  of  dung  and  leaf  moula  with  the  soil ;  the  ground  may 
tien  be  slightly  forked-up  in  the  spring,  and  the  beds  formei 
and  planted.  Tie-up  Oairdooni  for  blanching  when  the  leaves 
are  quite  dry;  twist  haybands  round  so  that  the  earth  does  not 
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come  in  contact  with  the  leaves  when  earthed-up.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  fine  weather  to  earth-np  Celery;  keep 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  together.  Continue  to  prick-out  Oaulv- 
flowen  under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames.  Any  that  are  not  fit 
for  use  should  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  or  the.  leaves  may  be 
wrapped  round  the  head  and  the  whole  plant  buried  in  light  dry 
soil.  Cucumbers  in  boxes  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
soil  occasionally.  In  giving  water  at  the  root,  let  it  be  heated 
to  80°.  Fill-up  and  dress  JSerb  beds  for  the  winter.  Dig-up  a 
portion  of  Horseradish  for  winter  use ;  dear  away  the  leaves  as 
soon  as  decayed.  Continue  to  take  up  the  main  crops  of  Pota- 
toes, the  weather  being  at  present  very  favourable  for  the  pur- 
XHMe.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  Small  Salads  by  sowing  in  boxes 
and  placing  them  in  a  forcing  house. 

7BUIT  OABDEN. 

Gather  all  kinds  of  Apples  as  soon  as  the  stalks  separate  easily 
from  the  branches ;  but  as  some  adhere  very  firmly,  the  best 
criterion  of  fitness  for  gathering  is  to  slice  a  fruit  up  the  middle 
and  see  if  the  seeds  are  approaching  maturity.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  all  late  fruit  from  light  and  from  air  if  it  is  desir- 
able to  keep  it  long.  This  should  be  partioularlv  attended  to  in 
the  case  of  those  fruits  gathered  before  being  sumoientlv  mature, 
otherwise  they  will  be  disfigured  by  shrivelhng,  &o.  The  season 
of  any  favourite  Apple  or  Pear  may  be  prolonged  by  gathering 
at  different  times,  and  by  subjecting  the  first  gathering  to  a 
higher  temperature,  so  as  to  promote  the  saccharine  fermenta- 
tion. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  increased  tem^rature  is 
not  attended  with  too  4J7  <m  atmosphere,  or  the  jmces  of  the 
fruit  will  be  unnecessarily  exhausted.  The  fruit  cannot  be 
better  dealt  with  at  present  than  by  placing  them  thinly  on 
open  shelves.  Look  after  Filberts  and  Walnuts,  and  see  that 
they  neither  become  too  moist  nor  get  too  mucn  dried,  as  in 
either  case  the  kernel  will  be  injured.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
should  now  be  planted.  After  planting  those  againstwalls,  nail- 
in  the  branches,  so  that  thev  may  not  be  broken  by  the  wind. 
Strawberries  may  yet  be  planted  if  the  plants  are  strong. 
Prune  Ghjoseberry  and  Currant  bushes. 

7L0WEB  OABDBN. 

Now  that  the  frosts  have  rendered  the  flower  warden  shabby 
for  the  season,  the  principal  thing  to  attend  to  will  be  the  storing 
such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  for  another  season.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  preserving  many  old  plants,  but  there 
are  certain  tribes  which  bloom  all  the  better  for  being  a  year  or 
two  old.  Among  these  I  class  more  particularly  Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums and  shrubby  Calceolarias,  and  of  these  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  keep  all  the  plants  I  can  find  room  for.  Calceolarias  are 
|[enerally  potted  in  the  smallest-sized  pot  'that  they  can  be  ]^ut 
into,  and  if  convenient  placed  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  close  pit ; 
but  if  not,  they  are  at  once  placed  under  the  pireenhouse  stage, 
where  they  remain  until  turned  into  cold  pits  in  the  snring. 
For  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  provide  a  range  of  span-roofed  pits 
filled  with  tan,  wnich  at  tnis  season  should  receive  sufficient 
fresh  material  to  excite  a  gentle  fermentation  in  the  mass.  In 
this  tan  the  Pelargoniums  are  placed  after  being  cut  down, 
atowing  them  as  thicklv  as  possible,  and  the  pits  are  kept  pretty 
close  xmtil  the  plants  have  made  fresh  leaves,  after  which  they 
ate  inured  to  the  air  and  receive  the  same  troatment  as  other 
plants,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  secure  them  against  frost 
throughout  the  winter.  In  spring,  about  March,  they  are  potted 
and  placed  in  heat  until  they  are  well  establisned,  after  which 
they  are  hardened-off  preparatorv  to  being  planted-out  in  May. 
These  plants  will  be  excellent  for  dwarf  beds,  as  they  do  not 
{prow  so  vigorouslv  as  young  ones.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  may 
also  be  preserved  in  boxes,  securely  x>acked  in  d^  peat  earth. 
As  the  flower  beds  are  cleared  they  should  have  a  coating  of  leaf 
mould,  and  then  be  dug-up  and  left  rough,  so  as  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  frost ;  or  should  the  flower  garden  be  near  the  dwell- 
ing house,  where  it  is  constantly  seen  from  the  windows,  the 
beds  may  be  filled  with  hardy  evergreens  kept  in  pots  for  the 
purpose.  Take-up  Dahlias  immediately  the  tops  are  destroyed 
Dy  frost,  it  does  not  benefit  them  in  the  slightest  degree  to  let 
them  remain  any  longer  in  the  ground,  where  worms  are 
troublesome  on  lawns  they  should  now  be  destroyed  with  lime 
water. 

OBSBNHOUSB  AND  COZfSEBVATOBT. 

From  this  time  till  late  in  the  spring  some  dimbers  in  the 
conservatory  will  require  pruning  and  thinning-out.  The  whole 
of  them  will  require  a  little  dressing  now  or  soon,  especially 
when  they  obstruct  the  light.  Where  only  one  climber  is 
grown  it  must  be  pruned  according  to  the  time  you  want  it  to 
DO  in  flower  next  summer.  The  earlier  they  are  wanted  in 
flower  the  sooner  they  must  be  pruned.  One  great  advantage 
in  climbers  of  this  nature  is,  that  most  of  them  flower  on  the 
current  year's  growth  like  the  Grape  Vine.  All  such  ought  to 
be  very  closely  pruned  at  the  final  dressing.  Some  people  are 
afraid  to  cut  off  much  wood,  and  their  plants  soon  get  disordered. 

STOVB. 

From  October  to  May  the  principal  watering  in  the  stove 
should  be  done  before  noon,  and  to  the  middle  or  end  of  January 
the  house  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible ;  a  slight  syringing^ 


however,  will  be  useful  to  keep  the  foliage  dean  from  dust,  &c. 
A  sunny  morninf  is  the  best  time  to  water  overhead,  and  once 
in  ten  days  will  oe  often  enough.  All  plants  that  ]^equire  prun- 
ing or  thinning-out  before  the  next  growing  season  should  be 
dressed  at  ouoe  to  give  more  room  for  the  rest.  Clerodendrons, 
Yincas,  and  other  fast-growing  plants,  which  require  large  pots 
in  summer,  should  never  be  wintered  in  these  large  pots;  turn 
them  out,  shake  all  the  soil  from  them,  and  place  them  in  as 
small  pots  as  you  can  get  their  roots  into,  but  do  not  prune  the 
latter  much  at  this  time. 

PITS  AKD  PBAMBS. 

All  plants  in  this  department  should  be  got  in  order  for  winter 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Those  that  are  well  established  may  be 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters  at  once,  giving  the  most  valuable 
ones  the  best  places,  but  those  which  are  not  well  rooted  may  be 
kept  in  heat  a  few  weeks  longer,  for  though  Theory  may  say, 
"  Keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible,"  Practice,  which  is  a  much 
better  guide,  says,  '^  Keep  them  growing  until  they  are  thoroughly 
established,  unless  you  wish  to  consign  them  prematurely  to 
the  rubbish  heap."— W.  Keame. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Since  writing  last  week's  doings  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  weather — a  heavy  rain  on  Wednesday,  followed  on  Thurs- 
day morning  by  a  sharp  frost  4"  below  the  freezine  point.  Of 
course  all  tender  subjects  have  suffered  yqtj  considerably,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  is  over  for  this  season.  ^ 

KITCHBM  OABDBN. 

On  all  dry  and  gravelly  soils  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  good  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  and 
more  difficulty  stiU  with  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli.  In  our 
light  soil  we  have  given  up  the  latter  altogether.  Of  Cauliflowers 
we  make  one  sowing  in  the  autumn  and  another  early  in  spring. 
The  autumn  sowing  is  now  ready  to  go  out  under  the  hand-h^hts, 
but  the  ground  is  not  yet  ready.    They  do  well  on  the  Gladiolus 

Sound,  no  manure  being  required.  As  soon  as  the  Gladioli  are 
ted  the  ground  is  simply  forked  over,  and  the  lights  put  on ; 
they  are  SB2  inches  square,  and  each  hand-light  contains  four 
plants;  of  course  a  few  more  are  planted  under  each  light  to  be 
thinned-out  and  planted  in  the  open  ffround  in  March. 

Planted  Lettuce  in  a  dry  south  border.  We  have  reduced  our 
stock  of  varieties  to  one  only.  We  used  to  sow  the  Brc^n 
Dutch  Cabbage  Lettuce  for  planting  in  autumn  to  stand  the 
winter  with  the  Paris  and  Brown  Cos ;  but  the  Cabbage  Lettuce 
were  never  used  when  the  Cos  vazieties  were  to  be  had,  and  the 
White  Cos  were  preferred  to  the  Brown.  After  trying  many 
varieties  new  and  oldywe  have  selected  Hicks'  Hardy  White 
Cos  as  being  the  best.  It  is  simply  a  selected  strain  of  the  Paris 
Cos,  and  is  very  like  a  white  Cos  which  has  been  grown^  by 
some  of  the  cottagers  in  this  neighbourhood  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  We  select  a  dry  day,  and  a  time  when  the  plants  are  dry, 
to  earth-up  Celery ;  do  not  attempt  to  do  it  unless  ft  is  dry,  as  the 
plants  are  very  liable  to  decay  with  us  even  under  favourable 
circumstances. 

The  wet  coming  on  Wednesday  last  prevented  our  finishing 
fathering  Pears  and  Apples.  The  fruit  of  some  sorts  seemed  to 
nave  a  firm  hold,  although  the  pips  had  become  brown.  The 
old  Nonpareil  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil  hang  on  the  longest^  the 
first  named  more  so  than  the  second.  "V^^e  the  foliage  is  on 
the  trees  and  the  fruit  hangs  firmly  it  must  continue  to  swell ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  w  allowed  to  hang  late,  frosts,  high 
winds,  and  rain  do  much  damage ;  and  the  fruit  does  not  keep 
so  well  if  it  is  gathered  after  being  exposed  to  much  rain.  The 
largest  proportion  of  our  Apple  trees  are  worked  upon  the  Para- 
dise stock,  and  Pears  on  the  Quince,  and  they  bear  abundantly 
with  summer  pruning  or  pinching,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
lift  any  of  them  to  induce  fruitfnmess.  If  this  was  necessary 
it  would  be  done  at  once,  so  that  the  trees  would  become  esta- 
blished before  winter.  When  the  trees  had  been  only  two  or 
three  years  planted  we  removed  them  by  taking  out  a  deep 
trench  at  one  end  of  the  border  where  they  were  planted,  and 
trenching  the  border  from  one  end  to  the  other,  removin^i;  tho 
trees  as  Uie  ground  was  trenched.  The  object  in  doing  this  was 
to  work  the  ground  well,  and  mix-in  with  the  staple  some  clayey 
loam,  in  order  to  improve  the  character  of  the  light  soil.  Where 
old  trees  had  grown,  before  the  young  ones  are  planted  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  work-in  some  tiurf  y  loam  amongst  the  roots ; 
or  if  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  the  top  spit  from  any  cultivated 
field  would  be  beneficial  to  the  trees.  If  the  trees  are  planted 
in  a  new  garden  which  has  not  previously  grown  fruit  trees, 
this  would  not  be  necessary.  All  that  would  be  required  would 
be  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  tree  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
as  the  tree  is  large  or  small,  dig  well  down  under  the  roots,  so 
that  a  spade  can  oe  readily  thrust  underneath  the  ball  and  the 
tree  heaved  over  partially  on  one  side ;  then  throw  it  over  in  an 
opposite  direction,  so  that  any  tap  roots  can  be  out  through. 

TBUrr  AND  rOBCXNO  HOUSES. 

Many  good  growers  of  Fine  Apples  keep  up  a  high  tempera- 
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tore  both  in  their  fruiting  and  snccdBaion  houses  dtuing  the 
"Winter.  Oar  houses  are  kept  at  about  60^  now,  and  during  oold 
weather  the  temperature  falls  to  aboat  55^,  and  ocoaaionally 
lower.  In  the  froiting  house  there  are  a  ntunber  of  froits  in 
different  stages  of  deTelopment.  There  are  ripe  and  ripening 
Queens,  and  for  Uter  use,  Smooth-leaTed  Cayenne,  Charlotte 
Bothschild,  and  Jamaica.  The  Smooth-leaded  Cayenne  is  eer- 
tainly  the  best  winter  Pine,  and  produces  the  greatest  weight  as 
well  as  the  best  quality  of  fruit  for  the  space  it  oooupies.  A 
moderately  dry  atmosphere  suits  them  best  at  this  season,  and 
much  care  is  needful  in  watering. 

Late  Vineries  iJso  require  to  be  constantly  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  airing.  No  plants  requiring  water  should  be  in  the 
houses  where  urapes  are  hanging  ripe;  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
essential  to  the  frmt  keeping,  we  are  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  decaying  berries,  and  haye  them  removed  as  soon  as 
decay  commences.  Where  ranges  of  houses,  as  is  the  case  here, 
are  heated  by  one  boiler,  and  the  fire  is  constantly  kept  burning, 
the  hot  water  can  be  turned  on  to  the  Yineries  m  the  morning 
when  the  ventilators  are  opened,  and  turned  off.  again  early  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  the  pipes  may  be  cooled  down  consider- 
ably befbre  the  house  is  shut  up.  The  house  should  not  be  shut 
up  when  ^e  pipes  are  hot. 

Training  ana  tying  Cucumbers  to  the  trellises.  These  are 
moveable,  so  that  thev  can  be  fixed  nearer  the  glass  in  winter, 
and  further  removed  nrom  it  in  summer.  The  winter  distance 
is  9  inches,  and  in  summer  14  inches.  Thrips  are  very  trouble- 
some, and  there  is  no  more  effectual  method  of  destroying  them 
than  by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  and  this  must  be  persistently 
followed  up  until  tne  thrii>s  are  destroyed.  We  read  of  growing 
Cueumbers  in  dong  frames  during  winter  and  keeping  up  the 
heat  by  linings,  but  this  seems  to  us  like  going  back  to  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  time  when  two  fires  were  required  for  an  ordinary 
vinery.  There  is  certainly  no  better  way  of  growing  Cucumbers 
in  winter  than  by  planting  them  in  a  house  or  pit  heated  by 
hot  wftter  and  tndiung  them  to  a  trellis  overhead. 

PLANT  HOUSES  AMD  C0K8EBVAT0BT. 

A  re-arrangement  of  these  was  necessary  after  the  frost  of 
Thursday.  A  few  hardwooded  plants  were  outside,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  ^et  in  all  the  Chrysanthemums,  aa  the  flowers 
had  considerably  advanced  on  some  of  them.  Those  blooms  in- 
tended for  exhibition  shoold  not  have  the  outer  florets  de- 
stroyed by  frosts.  The  blossoms  are  all  set  now,  even  the  latest, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  thinning  them  out.  Lkst  week 
allusion  was  made  to  the  method  of  training  for  dwarf  speci- 
mens, especially  exhibition.  On  one  occasion  at  the  Chrys- 
anthemum Show  at  South  Kensington  those  trained  in  this 
form  were  set  aside  by  the  judges  for  plants  trained  in  a  natural 
manner^-that  is,  all  the  shoots  were  trained  upright  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cone  or  p]rramid,  but  the  natural-trained  plants 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  flowers  far  superior  to 
the  others  in  quality^two  points  of  the  vei-y  greatest  import- 
ance. In  judging  Chrvsanthemums,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
flowering  plants,  we  would  give  quality  of  flowers  and  health  of 
foliage  the  greatest  number  of  pomts. 

Cyclamens. — Our  plants  are  three  years  old,  and  have  been 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.  Nearly  all  our 
visitors  ask  how  they  were  grown.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
February,  1871,  and  as  «oon  as  the  plants  were  fit  to  handle 
they  were  pricked-out  singly  in  small  pots,  and  the  pots 
placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  Fine  house,  l^ey 
were  ^own  in  heat  all  the  summer,  and  each  pUmt  pro- 
duced from  twelve  to  thirty-six  flowers  or  more  the  following 
automn  and  winter.  Since  the  first  year  the  plants  have  not 
been  grown  in  heat.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over  in 
the  spring  the  plants  are  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  heated  pit, 
and  when  they  have  made  some  growth  they*  are  repotted.  In 
Kay  they  are  removed  to  a  cold  frame  facing  north,  and  all 
flowers  are  picked  off  as  they  appear.  About  the  last  week  in 
September  they  are  removed  to  tne  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
and  are  allowed  to  flower.  They  require  plenty  of  water  all  the 
growing  period,  nor  must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
in  winter  when  in  flower,  but  avoid  watering  the  leaves,  and 
water  must  not  be  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  centre  of  the  plants. 

The  earliest-potted  Byacinths  are  making  growth  in  the 
plunging  material.  The  Roman  Hyacinths  have  grown  an  inch, 
and  have  been  removed  to  a  cold  pit.  They  will  in  a  few  days 
be  placed  where  they  can  have  a  gentle  heat. 

PLC  WEB  OABDEM. 

The  frost  and  a  continuous  rain  have  made  sad  havoc  with 
the  flowering  plants.  The  more  tender  subjects  are  quite  black, 
and  the  rest  are  over  for  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
shall  be  fine  we  will  have  everything  cleared  off  except  Calceo- 
larias. From  a  press  of  other  work  the  cuttings  of  these  have 
not  3ret  been  put  in.  There  is  plenty  of  time  yet,  and  nothing 
is  gained  by  having  them  early,  unless  cuttings  of  any  variety 
should  be  scarce,  when  it  is  well  to  propagate  early  in  order  to 
obtain  cuttings  in  the  spring.  A  number  of  the  beds  are  planted 
with  Hvacinths  and  Tulips,  but  we  only  plant  in  alternate  years. 
The  bulbs  planted  last  autumn  were  not  disturbed  in  the  spring, 


the  bedding  i^ants  being  put  in  amongst  them  when  the  leaves 
were  yet  sreen.  When  these  are  removed  the  beds  will  be  hoed 
and  raked,  and  probably  a  dressing  of  fine  soil  put  over  the 
STuface.  With  this  treatment  the  bulbs  do  well  the  second  year. 
—J,  Douglas.  

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 
N^. — ^Many  qnestioiiB  most  remain  imaaswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (W.  0.).—'ReaafnfB  ''Elementazy  Goxme  of  Botany,'*  editefl  by  I>r. 
Muten.  Tha  price  of  the  "  Oottage  Oaidenen'  DietioQar;,'*  froe  hj  pott,  is 
7«.2cl. 

Bush  and  Pzbaiod  Fauit  Taaxs  (;S.).— We  most  decline  Inserting  any 
more  bat  the  reeolts  of  practice. 

Wnm  TsMnmATUBB  or  Ghxbiieousb  (H.  T.).  —  The  heat  raonlred 
for  i^  the  plants  you  name,  and  for  eyezy  other  needing  i^reexxhoiQie 
treatment,  should  be  a  night  temperature  from  now  op  to  Mandt  of  40°  to 


46°,  and  in  Tezy  serere  treather  it  may  fkll  to  88^,  bat  the  nearer  40°  the 
In  the  day  the  temperatore  should  he  46°,  and  not  exceeding  50°, 


better. 


from  fire  heat,  admitting  air  on  all  faToaiable  occasionB,  bat  not  lovering 
the  temperatore  below  45',  thoa^  in  serere  weather  a  day  temperatare  or 
40°  is  better  than  heating  the  pipes  or  other  sorfaoe  yeiy  much  to  gire  % 
higher  temperatate.  The  birds  and  plants  will  do  well  tc^ether  as  regnfls 
temperatare. 

DouBLB-oLABnio  FOE  Rasismia  CoLn  (In^uifvr).— Ton  do  not  fay  what 
the  temperatore  of  the  two  pits  may  be  when  they  are  coTcred  with  the 
lights,  or  shat  up.  Hut  we  will  presume  the  lights  to  be  put  on  close  when  the 
temperature  of  the  frames  or  pits  is  40°,  and  out-doors  at  85^  and  down  fo 
freezing-point  by  dark,  falling  to  22°  by  morning.  We  do  not  presume  to  tefl 
how  much  less  frost  woald  enter  the  pit  with  doable  sashes  than  the  one  with 
single,  as  so  nraeh  depends  on  the  wind  and  continnanoe  of  the  frost,  tor  It 
might  be  10°  of  frost  iH  night,  or  only  half  as  many,  though  the  thermometer 
register  10°  in  the  morning.  Double  sashes  are  equal  to  about  6°  of  tempe- 
rature, or  a  structure  with  double  sashei  will  be  5°  higher  in  a  dull  oaid 
period  than  one  with  single  sashes,  the  conditions  being  eqaaL 

MoisTVRx  ON  Ferks  IN  XTNHBATin  Fbrnskt  (Iiitfin).— Very  few  of  our 
native  or  hardy  exotic  Perns  will  endure  the  continual  driroing  on  their  fronds 
of  water  from  a  Jet,  but  if  only  occasional  the  following  would  succeed: — 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  marinom,  Adiantxun  C^iUna. Veneris, 
Atnyrium  FUix-f cemlna,  vars.  apuAforme,  corymbiferum,  plumosnm ;  Bleeh- 
num  Spioant  imbrioatum,  Lastrea  dilatata  cristata,  L.  £liix-mas  oristata, 
L.  opaca,  Osmunda  regaUs  ciistata,  Polypodium  Tulgare  eambrieum,  Poly- 
stichum  aenleatum,  P.  angulare  proUferum,  P.  angulaxe  multiiidam,  Sedo- 
pendriom  Tulgare,  van.  corymbifemm,  cri^om  maxtmnm.  sagittatam  czls^ 
tatum,  nunosum  majus,  ramo-cristaftum,  and  Assam,  and  Woodwardia  areo- 
lata  and  radieans.  If  kept  constantly  moist  the  Filmy  Fenis,  Triehomanes 
radlcans  and  Tar.  Andrewaii,  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  and  H.  Wilsoni; 
and  if  not  often  wet  tou  may  add  to  those  preceding  the  Filmy  Ferns, 
Onyehium  Japonlcom,  Nif^bolus  llngaa,  Lomazia  alpfaoa,  L.  wageHaniim, 
litotairoehia  Teapertilionis,  and  Qyrtomlam  fislcatum. 

OucvMBaB  LSAVBS  UuTtLATiD  (B.  D.  VT.).— The  leaves  sent  are  per- 
forated by  some  insect,  probably  crickets,  that  may  be  poisoned  by  pnoa- 
phoros  paste  spread  on  diin  slices  of  bread;  or  the  leayes  may  be  eaten  by 
cateipUlaxs,  which  may  be  taken  by  examining  the  plants,  especially  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Examine  the  plants  at  night  with  a  lantern,  when 
you  may  probably  take  the  marauders  at  work. 

PiPKS  TDK  Lban-to  House  (fi.  F.).— Tour  small  lean-to  house  will  answer 
well  for  bedding  plants  with  two  8  inch  pipes  along  the  front,  and  in  summer 
it  would  answer  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  We  should  have  a  pathway  along 
the  back,  with  shelves  over  to  utilise  space,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  for 
plants  on  a  lattlee  stage,  to  be  taken  out  in  summer.  The  catting  frame  win 
answer  best  if  heated  by  a  tank  covered  with  slates  or  boards,  and  over  tfeds 
a  few  inches  of  sawdust  or  other  plunging  materials;  or  you  mi^  put  in  a  few 
inches  of  rubbish,  and  then  8  or  4  inches  of  soil,  and  insert  the  cuttings  in 
it.    The  sides  of  the  tank  left  free  will  give  sufficient  top  heat. 

Lawn  Patchy  (Idem).—Vfe  should  apply  a  dressing  of  very  rotten  mannze 
to  the  lawn  in  March,  or  rich  compost,  and  early  in  April  rake  it  well  with  an 
iron  rake,  and  bow  over  it  tf  lbs.  Festuca  duriuseula,  8  lbs.  Cynosuras  cristatns, 
and  6  Ibe.  Tilfolium  mians,  with  4  lbs.  Poa  nemoralis  sempervlrens  in  mixtore 
for  one  acre.  Bake  lightly  after  sowing,  and  roll  well,  not  mowing  until  May, 
and  then  keep  well  nu>wn  and  rolled.  A  dressing  of  guano  in  moitt  weatiier 
in  May  would  much  improve  the  growth  of  the  grass. 

Fbamxs  upon  Bbiox  Abcbib  {Idem).—Yoa  may  have  the  frames  placed 
on  brickwork  pigeon-holed,  and  with  arches  also  under  the  bed  pigeon-holed, 
and  so  constructed  they  answer  very  weU,  having  walled  spaces  for  linings 
about  2  feet  wide.    Such  pits  are  not  uncommon,  and  very  old. 

Wmrx  BanniNo  YioiiA  (F.  T.,  i>u&Itn).— There  is  not  a  white  bedding 
Viola  e<iaal  to  Viola  Perfection  in  habit  and  quality,  but  there  is  a  jellow  one— 
vis.,  lutea  grandlflore  major,  nearij  equal  to  it  in  blooming  qualities.  Per- 
haps the  best  white  bedding  Pansy  1b  Dean's  White  Bedder. 

Ivy  NOT  Clinoino  to  Waz.l  {F.  G.  IF.).— We  advise  you  to  nail-up  the 
shoots  to  the  wall  with  shreds  as  tb^  grow,  and  the  Ivy  will  not  fall  frodi 
the  wall,  but  ding  to  it  after  the  ahreds  are  rotten,  or,  if  it  show  that 
tendency,  secure  the  main  shoots  with  iron  holdfasts. 

Mblons  Faiuno  (£««.  F.  ^.).— We  do  not  consider  the  cause  ot  the 
failure  to  be  in  the  dry  heat  given  off  by  the  hot- water  pipes.  They  were 
not,  probably,  surrounded  and  covered  with  rubble  brou^t  over  the  l^pes 
tf  inches.  Had  it  been  bo,  and  tbe  plants  duly  watered,  the  roots  would  not 
have  suffered.  We,  however,  prefer  the  pipes  in  a  chamber,  the  pipes  corered 
with  boards  or  slates,  leaving  the  joints  open,  then  about  8  inehee  of  rou^ 
compoet  or  rabble  on  the  slates,  and  then  10  inches  or  a  foot  of  soU  vpcm 
that.  We  presume  you  have  other  pipes  for  top  heat,  which  should  be  pro- 
vided with  evaporation-troughs. 

Stove  in  Smai.l  Greenhouse  (F.  N.  J2.).— The  stove  you  mention  has 
no  tube  to  carry  the  results  from  the  burning  fuel  into  the  open  air,  oonaa- 
quenUy  the  plants  would  be  all  injured  and  many  killed. 

Plumb  fok  Walls  {S.  S.).— Desert— Jvly  Green  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Goe^a 
Golden  Drop,  and  lokworth  Imperatrioe.  Cookinff—Tuly  Orieans,  Goliath, 
Mid  Autumn  Compete. 
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liUJUMS  A7TXR  Flowbbxko  {8L  fidnoH).— The  LUinmi  shotOd  hare  the 
dead  flotran  cot  off,or  at  least  be  kept  from  seedhi^,  and  the  plants  plMsd  i  i  a 
oold  pit,  house,  or  oat  of  doors  in  a  uieltexed  position,  where  th^  may  remain 
until  the  leaTes  fall,  only  keeping  the  soil  moist,  and  when  the  stems  are  qnite 
yellow  cot  them  down,  Jnst  oyer  the  bolb.  We  twist  the  stem  oat,  as  it 
parts  freely  from  the  bolb  when  the  latter  is  mature.  Taming  the  plants  oat 
of  the  pots,  remove  all  the  soil  whieh  oomes  freely  from  the  roots,  and  repot 
with  the  orown  of  the  bolbs  about  2  inches  below  the  xim,  aaing  a  compost  of 
two  parts  flbroas  light  loam,  one  part  each  leaf  soil,  sandy  flbroas  pMt,  and 
old  acy  manure,  with  a  half  part  niTer  sand  and  pieces  of  ohanoal,  the  loam 
and  peat  broken-ap  bat  not  sifted.  The  balbs  should  be  Just  ooTcred  with 
sou.    Seep  in  a  pit  or  other  straetoxe  safe  from  frost  and  moist 

Ebioas  Faiuho  (7.  «r.).— We  think  the  Bricas  were  injured  by  the  ez- 
cessiTe  drought,  aod  were  killed  by  the  delaging  watering  you  i^pplied  to 
them,  but  too  late.  The  case  would  have  been  different  had  you  watered  the 
bad  before  the  shoots  of  the  plants  had  become  dried,  but  when  once  this 
daasof  plants  become  thoroughly  dried  the  watering  only  hastens  their  decay, 
tba  wood  turns  quite  brown,  and  tfaeplants  go  off  at  the  neck.  We  think  had 
you  watered  earlier  the  plants  would  hsTS  lived.  It  is  of  no  use  watering 
these  plants  afte;r  they  become  thorough  dried.  If  they  become  dry  it  is 
best  to  moisten  the  soil  by  degrees,  commencing  by  sprinkling  overhead,  and 
flo  restore  the  foliage  ere  the  soil  is  made  very  vet.  The  soil  should,  how- 
ever,  be  k^  moist,  snd  then  the  plants  will  not  suffer.  We  are  obliged  by 
tlM  spores  of  the  scarce  Fern. 

HsAme  ▲  Pit  (JT.).— Tou  do  not  stette  whether  the  pit  you  propose  heat- 
ing is  on  the  same  level  as,  above,  or  below  the  greenhouse  and  vinery.  If  it 
is  on  the  same  level  or  above,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  but  if  below  we  do 
not  see  how  the  pit  is  to  be  heated  without  having  4  separate  heating  appa- 
ratus for  It.  It  would  be  best  to  take  a  flow-pipe  direct  from  the  boiler  across 
the  end  d  the  greenhouse  and  the  path  outside  to  the  pit,  and  two  8-inoh 
pipes  aU  round  will  give  you  the  heat  you  may  need,  either  for  forcing  or 
other  poxpoees.  The  return-pipe  will  need  to  be  connected  with  the  return 
of  the  gieenhonse.  We  should  take  the  flow-pipe  in  the  pit  down  two  sides, 
across  one  end,  and  then  return  ter  the  same  route  under  the  flow-pipea.  This 
will  give  you  two  rows  of  pipes,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  having  a  separate 
boiler  ior  so  small  a  pit,  and  whilst  we  were  about  it  we  shoold  contrive  to 
have  the  other  pit  heated,  taking  the  pipes  named  round  both.  It  would  be 
vei^  little  more  expense  vhan  only  heating  one  pit,  and  would  be  a  gnmi,  con- 
venience. Ion  wlii  need  valves  to  shut-off  or  turn-on  the  heat  as  required. 
They  onght  to  be  as  near  the  boiler  as  convenient. 

Th>  Mahstti  Stock  (D.  JEL).— It  is  a  Boee  raised  from  seed  by  An  Italian 
named  lianettL  You  must  buy  the  stocks  of  some  nurseryman,  ur  from  one 
bosh  raise  xaan  from  its  cuttings. 

Cut  Flowbb  Oohpant  (TF.  ^.).— We  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
Company. 

WnrrsB  Tbsatmknt  of  Vines  (C.  5.).— The  Yian  from  which  the  Grapes 
■n  cut  should  have  all  possible  ventilation,  and  onght  not  to  be  syringed,  but 
be  kept  dry.  Wben  the  leaves  fall,  or  in  December,  prune  them,  and  tho- 
roughly fileaning  the  house  dress  them  with  a  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  tobaoco- 
juice  composition,  8  oss.  soft  bo^^  to  a  gallon  of  tobacco  Juice,  brought  to  the 
consistency  of  paint  with  sulphur.  The  rods  of  the  Vines  should  be  freed  of 
the  loose  bark,  and  washed  with  a  stiff  brush,  then  braah  the  miztuxe  well  into 
the  erevioea,  taking  caro  not  to  rub  off  the  eyes.  The  house  should  be  kept 
eool  and  dry,  not  higher  than  40^  from  firo  heat  until  the  Vines  aro  started. 
The  thrlps  you  may  destroy  by  fumigating  the  hotise  with  tobacco  two  nights 
in  succession,  and  again  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

ToacAToss  TO  Fruit  in  Junx  (Idem).— Fbr  fruiting  in  June  the  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  January,  and  the  plants  grown-on  and  fruited  in  a 
Ooeumber  or  other  house  with  a  similar  temperature,  assigning  them  a  Ught 
airy  position.  We  have  not  tried  raising  them  from  cuttings,  though  the 
idea  has  often  occurred  to  us. 

LiXiAOB  roB  FoBCiHO  {F.  W.  7.).— Lilacs  for  forcing  are  best  porehased  at 
a  nuseiy  where  they  are  grown  as  dwarf  plants  well  set  with  buds  for  the 
purpose.  AU  th«y  requiro  is  to  be  potted  in  light  fibrous  loam,  and  placed  in 
a  house  with  a  temperature  of  46^  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  in  one 
with  a  temperature  of  iSP  to  65°,  where  they  will  soon  come  into  flower,  and 
when  the  flowan  open  remove  to  the  conservatory.  They  should  be  sprixtkled 
overhead  with  water  of  the  temperetnre  of  the  house  twice  daily  until  the 
ilowen  show  colour,  snd  it  should  then  be  discontinued.  They  will  flower  in 
the  conservatory  in  due  time  if  introduced,  a  few  plants  at  fortnightly  or 
three-weeks  intervals  from  November  up  to  Haroh  Inclusive.  For  raising 
plants  Backers  should  be  planted  in  Ihies  a  foot  apart,  and  18  inches  between 
the  lines,  in  an  open  situation,  where  they  may  remain  two  years,  and  then 
be  tranrolanted,  doubling  the  distance,  and  after  other  two  or  three  yean  they 
will  be  fit  to  force,  or  as  soon  as  they  form  flower-buds  sufficiently  plentifully. 
The  Persian  is  the  most  dwarf,  and  it  with  Charles  X.  are  the  best  kinds  for 
forcing. 

Tbxatiibntof  Obbbbim  ox  Mahalbb  Stock  {A  rorksMrsinafi).— The 
bett  hiformatlon  is  to  be  found  in  Biven's  "Miniature  Fruit  Garden.**  The 
roots  of  yoor  trees  must  have  struck  into  unsuitable  soU.  We  invariably 
find  this  stock  do  well  in  Ught  soils.  Do  all  the  pruning  in  summer.  AU 
that  the  trees  require  is  to  thin-out  the  wood  where  it  is  crowded,  and  to 
■horten  long  shoots.  Birds  eat  BeUe  Agathe  Cheny,  but  the  fruit  does  not 
■eem  to  be  so  attractive  to  them  as  that  of  the  summer  Cbenies.  We  have 
not  seen  the  starlings  attack  it,  probably  they  obtain  preferable  food  at  this 
■aaaon.    Six  feet  wUl  be  too  close,  tbay  onght  to  be  9  feet  at  the  least. 

ViNB  HiLDBWKD  {B.  8.  iS.).— Tbc  old  Vine  is  in  a  bad  position.  The  roots 
In  youx  house  should  be  outside.  Plant  two  a^  the  front  as  yon  propose.  Do 
not  plant  any  cUmben:  they  wiU  be  in  the  way  of  the  Vines,  and  wiU  pro- 
bably introduce  red  spider.  If  the  Vines  do  well  thev  wUl  cover  aU  the  roof 
next  seasfwii  If  you  try  to  do  too  much  with  yoor  little  house,  yon  wUl  do 
nothing  weU. 

Old  "VmB  not  Bvccbbdiiio  (J.).— In  the  first  place  the  house  does  not 
receive  Ufi^t  enoogh,  but  instead  of  fixing  an  iron  rod  as  you  propose,  there 
should  be  a  trellis  14  inches  from  the  glass  front  and  back.  It  is  very  easy  to 
renew  the  house  with  young  wood  by  training-np  a  youns  rod  annually,  and 
gradually  cutting-out  the  old  rods.  We  think  these  are  the  answen  to  yov 
questions.    Ji  not,  state  in  a  few  words  the  information  you  require. 

MoBBLiA  Grxbbt  not  Thbtvino  (IT.  H.).— This  Cherry  succeeds  in  almost 
any  descrtetion  of  soil,  but  prefen  a  medium  loam.  If  aphis  is  allowed  to 
breed  on  the  tree  the  branches  wiU  occaslonaUy  die-off.  Tours  being  planted 
close  to  a  spring  is  in  an  unsuitable  position,  and  this  of  itself  may  aecount 
for  the  branches  dying-off. 


Najixs  or  Fbttttb.— Unavoidably  postponed  untU  next  week. 

Namxs  op  P1.ANT8  (G.  B.  W.).—l,  Asdepias  cnrassavica;  2,  Selsginella 
MartensU;  8,  Oelsia  Aroturus.  {8  D.).— 1,  Anemone  Japonioa;  S,  Ciapsala 
spathulaia.  (J.  H.  J3.).— Polypodium  vulgare.  (J.  B.  AT.).— DavaUia  cana- 
riensis  snd  Aspidlum  trifollatum.  (Oal^doion).— Asplenium  laddum  and 
Nephrodium  (Lastrsa)  dilatatum,  var.  [B.  Z>.).— 1,  Enpatorium,  apparently 
Weinnoannianum,  Begel :  2,  Leycesteria  fermosa  ;  8»  Convolvulus  tricolor 
(C.  minor  of  gardens).  (S.  Jameson).— 1^  Nephrodium  (Lastrea)  dilatatum ; 
2,  DavalUa  pyxidata ;  8,  Polypodium leiorhizon.  Wall  (C,  /ay lor).— Perhaps 
a  Neriue,but  wecaonot-name  from  specimen  sent.  {W.  H.).— 1,  A  Uyrio- 
phyUum ;  2,  a  Potamogeton.  (FF.  T.).— BrowaUia  data.  The  Caladium  is  a 
florists'  variety. 


FOULTRTi  BEE,  AJSTD  FiaEOH   OHBOBIOLE. 


LET  THE  BEST  BIRDS  WIN. 

How  is  it  that  Meflsrs.  A,  B,  and  C,  those  "noted  parties,!'  as 
"  T.  W.  D."  calls  them,  win  all  the  prizes  at  ponltrY  shows  ? 
And  how  is  it  that  Messrs.  B,  E,  and  £*,  who  want  to  do  so,  but 
can't,  grumble  so  much,  and  grudge  them  their  success  ?  Let 
me  try  to  answer  these  two  questions  fairly  and  plainly. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  see  who  A,  B,  and  C  are.  Manv  of  the 
grumblers  say,  "  Oh !  these  people  are  nearly  all  '  dealers.' 
They  mi^e  a  u-ving  by  travelling  about  with  their  birds  to  all 
the  poultry  shows.  It  is  no  use  trying  against  them.  They 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit  in  the  same  classes  with  us. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  I  know  one  thing— I  shall  cive 
up  ezhibifcing  altogether,"  leaving  us  to  infer  that  thus  poultry 
shows  would  so  to  the  doffs.  Another  suggests  that  the  "  noted 
parties"  shomd  only  be  allowed  to  take  one  prise  in  each  class. 
Another  that  tiiere  should  be  a  champion  class  for  those  who 
have  good  birds,  and  another  class  for  the  "  scrubs."  (Query, 
should  ^e  fijrst  prize  be  given  for  the  best  or  the  worst  bird  ? 
and  how  much  ought  the  public  to  be  ^d  for  looking  at  them  ?) 
Another  wants  to  nandioi^  the  best  birds  so  heavily  as  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  owners  would  exhibit  them.  Another, 
who  nas  an  eye  to  business,  would  compel  those  insatiable 
devourers  of  prizes  to  affix  such  a  low  price  to  their  choicest 

gieeimens  that  they  would  inevitably  be  claimed  by.one  of  the 
,  £,  F  fraternity.  But  then,  of  course,  he  would  never  be 
so  unfeelins  as  to  exhibit  them  more  tnan  onoe  against  his 
former  breUiren  in  afiUction,  or  else  he  would  place  an  equally 
low  price  upon  them  as  that  at  which,  he  himseu  claimed  them, 
in  order  that  E  and  F  might  have  a  chance  too. 

Let  us  ask,  first  of  all.  Is  it  true  that  neariy  all  the  successful 
exhibitors  are  "  dealers  ?"  I  must  answer  in  a  somewhat  enig- 
matical manner,  and  say,  Yes  and  No.  Yes,  if  D,  E,  F  mean 
that  their  birds  are  bred  for  sale  as  well  as  for  other  objects. 
No,  if  they  mean  that  the  majority  of  prisewinners  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  rearing  and  exhibiting  of  poultry  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  it.  Let  the  catalogues  of 
our  leading  poultry  shows  speak  for  themselves.  They  will 
record  a  s^  more  emphatic  '^  No."  Bean  with  Dorkings,  and 
work  down  to  Bantams,  and  vou  will  find  that  in  almost  every 
instance  the  prinoipid  prizes  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  amateur 
who  devotes  his  or  her  energies  to  the  production  in  perieotion 
of  some  particular  breed,  whose  success  is  a  proof  that  patience, 
labour,  time,  and  money  have  been  freely  expended,  and  ex- 
pended not  in  vain-~a  success  which  Messrs.  D,  JB,  and  F  should 
still  less  grudge,  since  it  is  .Uie  result,  as  a  rule,  of  experience 
gained  by  repeated  failures ;  a  goal  which  has  been  at  last  gained 
after  much  disappointment,  with  a  fainting  heart,  it  may  be, 
still  bravely  hoping  against  hope.  Let  D,  £,  and  F  follow  the 
same  course,  and  tiien,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  experience 
the  refreshing  exultation  that  follows  the  winning  of  the  first 
victory— not  with  purchased  weapons,  but  with  birds  that  have 
been  bred  by  oneself. 

Now,  as  to  the  obstacles  that  D,  E,  and  F  snggest  should  be 
placed  in  the  way,  in  order  to  prevent  poor  A^B,  and  C  from  ob- 
taining their  just  reward,  would  it  be  well  to  debar  A,  B,  and  O 
from  taking  more  than  one  prize-  im  each  class  ?  First,  would 
it  be  well  for  poultry-show  committees  ?  Secondly,  would  it 
secure  the  desired  end— viz.,  the  mention  in  the  prize  list  of 
D,  B,  and  F's  inferior  birds  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
"T.  W.  D."  says,  "I  think  if  it  were  made  a  rule  to  allow  no 
one  to  take  more  than  one  prize  in  any  class,  this  would  be  a 
means  also  of  increanng  (the  italicB  are  mine)  the  number  of 
entries."  Truly  the  thoughts  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
"  T.  W.  D."  in  particular,  are  very  wonderful-^uite  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  such  dull  intellects  as  mine ;  for  as  one 
who  has  acted  on  tiie  committee,  and  as  the  secretary  of  a 
poultry  show,  I  confess  that  I  should  have  declined  to  toy  the 
experiment  suggested,  fearing  that  those  who  now  are  in  the 
habit  of  entering  two,  three,  or  four  pens  in  each  class,  would 
do,  as  I  should  most  certainly  do  myself,  enter  only  one.  But 
**  T.  W.  D."  will  say,  "  Yes.  but  many  m  such  a  case  would 
enter,  who,  with  inferior  birds,  would  have  a  chance  of  securing 
one  of  the  prizes ;  better  than  if  one  exhibitor  had  it  in  his 
power  to  sweep  them  idl  away."    I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
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their  first  experiment  would  teach  them  that  bad  birds  stand 
no  more  chance,  even  with  snch  a  rule,  than  they  did  before. 
The  only  difference  would  be,  that  whereas  before  A  and  B 
divided  the  prizes,  now  A  would  be  first,  B  second,  C  third, 
and  D,  E,  F,  &  Co.  wonld  be,  as  before,  '*  left  out  in  the  cold." 

Agam,  wonld  it  answer  to  have  separate  cUsses  in  poultry 
shows  for  "  dealers  "  and  **  amateurs  ?"  In  my  judgment,  No. 
The  great  majority  of  exhibitors  are  not  "  dealers  "  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  but  "  amateurs."  There  areoom- 
paratively  very  few  who  have  the  temerity  to  attem]^'  to  gain  a 
uving  by  breeding  and  exhibiting  fancy  poultry.  It  is  a  marvel 
to  me  how  any  who  do  attempt  it  manage  to  succeed,  consider- 
ing the  competition  they  meet  with  from  the  immense  number 
of  amateurs,  who,  paging  neither  time  nor  money  so  that 
they  may  ride  their  hobby  well,  can  ride,  moreover,  with  a 
heart  free  from  care  and  anxietv,  seeing  that  even  if  thej  faU 
they  have  little  to  lose.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
the  "amateur"  who  competes  at  a  disadvantage,  but  the 
<*  dealer ;"  and  I  would  always  back  any  experienced  amateur 
who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  one  or  two  breeds  (not  more)  to 
beat  any  number  of  dealers  who  have  to  devote  attention  to 
every  breed  indiscriminately. 

But  some  have  said,  **  Why  should  this  distinction  be  made 
at  flower  shows  and  not  at  poultry  shows  7"  The  cases  are 
widely  different.  I  have  said  before  that  those  who  gain  a 
living  entirely  by  breeding  fancy  poultry  and  Pigeons  are  very 
few— too  fewDy  far  to  make  it  worth  while  for  committees  to 
offer  special  pnzes  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of 
those  who  cultivate  flowers  and  plants  for  sale  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  is  legion,  and  consequently  nurserymen's  classes  are 
always  well  filled.  The  poultry  amateur  also  widely  differs 
from  the  amateur  horticulturist :  for  whereas  the  one  is,  as  a 
rule,  willing  to  sell  his  stock,  and,  moreover,  is  only  too  glad  to 
make  a  profit  by  it  if  he  can,  the  other  exhibits  his  productions 
without  any  view  to  sale,  and  usually  only  for  the  pleasure  and 
honour  of  the  thing.  There  is  thus  not  tne  slightest  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  line  between  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  but  to 
attempt  to  do  so  between  poultry-dealers  and  poultnr-un*teurs 
woula  be  far  more  difficult,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  endless 
squabbles  and  displays  of  ill-feeling. 

Again,  would  separate  classes  for  champion  birds,  and  for 
birds  that  have  never  won  a  prize,  as  suggested  by  '*  T.  W.  D." 
answer  ?  I  think  not.  The  object  of  a  poultry  show  is  not  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  bad  birds,  but  good,  and  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  money,  and  a  perversion  of  the  object  for  which  such 
shows  were  instituted,  to  make  it  a  recognised  possibility  for  a 
bad  bird  to  obtain  the  reeommendatidn  of  a  first  prize.  Many 
speak  and  write  as  though  the  object  of  a  poultry-show  com- 
xnittee,  in  arranging  their  prize  list,  ought  to  be  to  distribute  as 
evenly  as  possible  among  exhibitors  tne  amount  of  cims  and 
money  they  offer  for  prizes.  Such  people  invariably  feel  ag- 
grieved if  a  portion  of  the  spoil  does  not  fall  to  their  share. 
They  abuse  the  judges,  they  aouse  the  prize  list,  they  abuse  the 
committee,  they  abuse  the  successful  exhibitors,  and  blame,  in 
short,  everyboc^  and  everything  except  those  who  are  really  to 
blame — ^viz.,  themselves.  The  heading  of  mv  paper  expresses 
the  doubt  which  exists  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  tnis  unreason- 
able disposition  is  not  incurable  in  many  oases.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  others  are  erring  from  want  of  thought,  and  if  my 
words  help  to  dispel  their  illusions  I  shall  be  more  than  satis- 
fled.  In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  I  have  written  the  above 
in  no  unfriendly  spirit  towards  tiiose  whose  communications 
show  that  they  differ  from  the  foregoing  opinions.  If  they  can 
say  anything  that  will  conclusively  prove  me  to  be  mistaken,  I 
sliaU  willingly  acknowledge  my  error ;  meanwhile  I  cordially 
hope  that  m.j^  friends  (if  they  will  allow  me  to  call  them  so) 
D,  jB,  and  F  will  cease  to  grumble,  and  sav  with  me,  with  a  hearty 
good  shake  of  the  hand,  Let  the  best  biros  win.— B.  W.  Bbachxy. 

I QT7ITB  agree  with  **  T.  W.  D."  that  it  would  be  difficult  and 
unwise  to  prevent  dealers  exhibiting.  If  they  possess  first-rate 
birds,  and  can  win  first  prizes,  wh]r  shouldn't  they?  If  they 
have  bred  the  birds,  so  much  to  their  credit ;  and  if  they  have 
bought  them,  cannot  amateurs  also  buy  such  for  the  same 
monev  ?  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  separate 
class  for  young  birds  ,  especiallv  in  some  of  the  Pigeon  classfcs, 
at  the  larger  shows,  and  then  all  would  have  a  good  chance ;  but 
when  there  is  only  one  class,  and  a  dealer  shows  the  best  bird, 
and  consequently  gets  the  first  prize,  let  the  disappointed 
amateur  say  to  himself,  "Well,  the  oird  deserves  it ;  let  me  try 
and  breed  such."— Almond  Tumbleb. 

[We  think  this  subject  has  been  sufficiently  discussed.— Eds.] 


AylesbuxT  Bucks.    Would  it  be  ri^ht  for  me  to  borrow  them 
and  exhibit  them  along  with  mine  in  my  own  name  ? — C&aio. 

[It  would  be  an  untruth,  and  if  the  birds,  not  your  own, 
gained  a  prize  that  would  give  your  poultry-yard  a  good  re- 
putation It  did  not  deserve.  Why  not  exhibit  them  in  the 
names  of  the  rightful  owners,  you  taking  the  risk  and  the  profit 
if  any  ?— Bds.]  

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 
I  WAS  just  thinking,  as  I  sat  waiting  for  the  postman  bringing 
the  Jouxiial  with  the  Crystal  Palace  list,  what  a  great  advantage 
exhibitors  had  who  could  go  with  their  fowls  to  a  show  a  long 
distance  off.  The  first  thing  that  took  my  attention  lately  on 
the  Journal's  arrival  was  Mr.  Maynard's  letter.  Now,  my  birds 
win  have  to  leave  home  early  on  Saturday  morning,  travel  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles,  including  I  do  not  know  how  many 
changes,  and  will  have  to  be  taken  across  the  city  in  a  van.  Oi 
course,  the  Committee  will  attend  to  them  on  arrival ;  but  what 
chance  will  they  have  if  it  come  to  something  like  a  point  of 
equal  merit  between  my  birds  and  the  birds  of  an  exhibitor  whose 
man  has  been  allowed  m,  we  will  say,  early  on  Monday  morning 
before  tiie  Judges  commence,  just  to  attend  to  his  birds,  to  wash 
their  heads,  and  rub  them  down  to  make  them  look  fresh  ?  My 
birds  having  had  tiiat  done  on  Saturday  morning  would  look 
dull  comparod  with  his,  conse<^uent]v  I  should  lose. 

I  think,  after  they  are  dehvered  up  to  the  Committee,  no 
exhibitor  or  his  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  place  of 
exhibition  until  after  the  judging  is  over. 

There  is  another  small  matter  I  hope  the  Committee  will  re- 
consider—namely, compelling  exhibitors  to  send  their  birds  in. 
separate  hampers.  I  shall  show  two  hens  in  one  class,  not  for 
sale :  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  I  could  send  them  in  one 
hamper  divided  in  the  middle  with  canvas.  It  would  save 
carriage,  and  encourage  exhibitors  to  make  above  one  entry  when 
it  is  on  the  sinffle-bira  system.  To  a  person  who  understands 
his  work  it  would  be  no  detriment  to  pen  and  hamper  them,  and 
I  should  think  the  Committee  will  have  none  but  competent 
persons  at  a  show  like  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— F.  M.  A. 


EXHIBITING  ANOTHER  OWNER'S  POULTRY. 

I  HAVE  Rouen  Ducks,  Spanish,  and  Brahmas,  which  I  intend 
exhibiting  at  a  show  which  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Two  friends  of  mine,  one  who  has  ceased  exhibiting 
altogetiier,  and  another  who  does  not  like  the  bother  of  exhibit- 
ing, have,  the  first  one  some  splendid  Game,  and  the  other 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Maynard's  letter,  the  Committee  purposes 
strictly  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  Show,  and  no  person  will 
be  admitted  to  the  building  except  those  engaged  by  the  Com- 
mittee, before  the  Palace  is  open  to  the  public. 

With  regard  to  persons  obtaining  admission  under  the  pre- 
tenoe  suggested  by  Mr.  Maynard,  we  gave  no  authority  to  the 
policeman  who  had  charge  of  the  door  to  pass  them,  and  if  they 
prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  them  to  enter,  they  must  have  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  building,  as  no  one  was  seen  by  us,  and 
we  are  sure  no  one  approached  the  Judges  until  the  public  were 
admitted.  We  much  regret  Mr.  Maynard  did  not  call  attention, 
to  this  subject  at  an  earner  period,  as  it  would  have  enabled  ua 
to  trace  the  matter,  for  the  Committee  would  not  knowingly 
allow  any  breach  of  the  rules  to  pass  unnoticed,  they  being  of 
opinion  that  the  only  way  to  treat  exhibitors  faiilj  is  to  ^use 
all  on  an  equality,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  faithfully  carry- 
ing out  their  "  rules  and  regulations."— 0.  Uowabd  and  W.  I. 
Nichols,  Hon,  Sees, 

FARNWORTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  Show  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  for  some  of  our  readers  that  the  town  is  near  Warrington, 
in  Lancashire.    The  pens  were  nearly  one  hundred  more  in 
number  than  last  year. 

QAMM.—Blaek-breaMUd  BMb.— 1,  T.  P.  Lyon,  LiTerpooL  i,  J.  FI«toh«r,  Stone- 
dlongh.  8p  J.  FUtt,  Winsford.  Brow^breoMted  Bed$,—l  and  2.  J.  FUtt.  8p  T. 
P.Lyon.  Any  other  variejif. —I,  J,  rieiehtt.  S,  J.  B.AndnwB,  Woroeator.  Sll. 
Ball,  Borton-on-Trant.  Coek.—Any  colour.— 1  and  Gnp,  C.  W.  Briarley,  Mlddl** 
ton.   S.  J.  Ghotton.  Nnniwieli.   8,  J.  Cock,  WoroMtar. 

DouQios.— 1  and  Cap,  BeT.  E.  Bartmm,  BerkhampatMd.  %  Mtat  DaHei* 
Ohastar.   8»  J.  Robinson,  Oantanic. 

8PA1IXSH.-1  and  Gup,  J.  Tiiwimlng,  PresUm.  1,  H.  WiUdnaon,  Earby.  8,  J. 
Walker,  Standeford.  ^^  • 

GoGHxirs  —Cinnawton  or  Buff.—l  and  8.  W.  A.  Taylor.  Manchaitar.  8,  W.  A 
Bare«lL  Sonthwell.  Any  otker  wurietif.^l,  W.  A.  Taylor.  S  and  8p  W.  A 
BuraelL 

HAMBV99KB,—Oold-peneiUed,-'l,  J.  Babinaon.  %  W.  8p«alanan«  Nantwioli. 
8,  A.  F.  Faolkner.  Thrapston.    A»toer^«nc<UMf .— 1  and  8,  J.  Boblnaon.  i^M.lL 


__- ^ .,_.„.-_.    _ 8,  T.  Walker, Denton. 

8,  N.  lCarlo^J>entoa.   9llver^panQled.^l  and  Cap,  N.  Marlor.   I,  J.  Boblnaon. 


Gaahmore.  Sbeepshed.    CkfUiFepaitgied.—i,  J.  Bobinson, 

8,  N.  ICarlor.  Denton,   r '  '    ..... 

H,  J.  Ifi.  Fanly.  Mawtoin. 

POL4IIOS.— 1,  J.  Feamlay,  Lowton.  8,  J.  Bobinson.   8,  W.  A.  Taylor. 

Bbahma  Footbas.— 1  and  Cup,  J.  H.  FieUea,  Birkdale.    8.  T.  F.  i 


St.  Helens.    8,  P.  Unsworth,  Lowton. 

Baxtams.— Oam«.— 1,  8,  and  Cap.  W.  F.  Addle,  Preston.  8,  O.  Maples,  Jan., 
WaTertree.  Any  varUiy  except  OasM.— 1,  W.  A.  Taylor.  9,  H.  B.  Smltli,  naa- 
ton.    8,  E.  Walton,  Homdiffe. 


aAKi.-Coek.-land8,W.F.Addia.   8. 0.  Kaplea,  Jan. 

Amt  oTHtB  Yabutt.  — 1,  T.  F.  AnsdeU  (Dark  BrahmSs).  S»  R.  B.  Wood. 
Uttoxetor  (Creye-Ccsars).    8,  N.  Marlor. 

Sblumo  Class.— C'iicktfiu.—I,  T.  P.  Lyon.  S,  W.  A.  Baraell.  8,  T.  F.  AnsdeO. 

Ducks.  —  i2ott«n —1.  J.  Walker,  Roondale.  8' and  8.  w  Eysns,  Whiston. 
AyUebwry  —t,  8,  and  8,  J.  Walker.  Any  other  variety.—l,  M.  Leao,  DansUble. 
9»E.L.Wi|nin.    8,  K.  Gladstone,  Jan. 

OsiflE  -1  and  «,  J.  Walker     8,  J.  Stor/y,  StokeslAy. 

ToaKaTs.— 1.  J.  BrookweU,  Wigan.    8,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Kevrbary. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fiilwood,  Preston;  and  Mr- 
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G.  Fell,  Wanington.    Mr.  Hewitt  was  preyented  attending  by 
illness. 

HARTLEPOOL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Society  has  the  support  of  some  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  boroagh,  and  the  Market  Hall  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee ;  than  this  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  nnd  a  more  suitable  building,  with  its  orescent-formed  stalls 
on  which  to  stage  each  class  of  Pigeons,  and  an  excellent  light 
is  thrown  on  every  object  from  the  top.  Excellent  pens  were 
provided  for  the  poultorjr,  and  were  a  great  improvement  upon 
those  of  last  year,  but  the  Piseons  were  shown  in  the  same 
lock-up,  bell-shaped  pens  of  Mr,  Rule's^  and  which  we  have 
drawn  attention  to  before.  The  first  nme  classes  in  poultry 
were  only  moderately  supported,  and  some  of  the  birds  were  in 
a  terrible  state  of  moult,  not  at  all  fit  to  be  away  from  their 
homes ;  but  scarcely  a  pen  of  these  won  a  prize,  there  being 
sufficient  in  full  plumage  to  bear  oft  the  honours,  and  yet  quality 
was  not  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  feather. 

Of  Dorkingt  there  were  but  three  pens  of  Dark  Greys,  but  all 
good,  and  of  Buff  CocJimu  five,  and  the  cup  for  the  first  ten  classes 
was  awarded  here  to  a  promising  pair  of  chickens.  In  Cochins, 
any  other,  were  Partridge  first  ana  second^  and  White  third,  all 
ve]7  good.  In  Brahmas,  a  pen  of  large  Light  birds  stood  first, 
and  a  ^ood  pair  of  Dark  chickens  second,  the  pullet  in  the  latter 
pen  being  most  ^rfectly  pencilled.  Polish  were  a  grand  lot, 
but  not  quite  full  in  feather,  but  the  first-prize  Silvers  extremely 
large  and  compact  in  crest.  Fowls,  any  other,  came  next,  and 
Spanish  were  placed  first,  good  Malay  chickens  second,  and 
Spanish  third. 

Of  Duckst  Bouen  were  first,  a  very  large  and  perfect  pair,  the 
two  next  pens  being  of  fair  Quality,  and  the  rest  poor.  Ayles- 
burys  were  a  capital  class,  all  being  of  less  or  more  merit,  and 
the  winners  very  large.  In  Any  otner  variety  of  Ducks,  a  pair 
of  Mandarins,  in  the  full  blaze  of  their  gorgeous  plumage,  were 
fijrst,  very  neat  Brown  Calls  second,  and  Black  third. 

The  Selling  class  was  very  large,  and  some  excellent  purchases 
were  made  tmrough  that  medium.  Game,  as  classes,  were  only 
moderate  in  quauty,  and  some  of  the  pens  empty  through  an 
awkward  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  exhibitor.  In  Beds,  the 
first-prize  Brown-breasted  chickens  were  a  smart  stylish  pair, 
the  second  being  pretty  good  Black  Beds,  and  the  third-prize 
pen  containing  the  best  hen  in  the  class,  but  mated  to  a  coarse 
bad-footed  cook.  Game,  any  other  colour,  were  Duokwings  in 
beautiful  bloom  fint  and  cup  (old  birds) ;  second  birds  at  the 
same  colour,  as  also  the  third,  whi<^  pen  contained  the  most 
stylish  pullet  shown.  In  single  oocks,  a  strong  well-built  Brown 
Bed  first,  a  good  Duckwing  second,  and  a  Black  Bed  hen  third. 

Bantama  weredihe  feature  of  the  poultnr  classes,  the  whole 
being  well  supported  in  numbers  and  quanta,  and  many  more 
prizes  might  well  have  been  awarded  in  all  tne  classes,  me  cup 
in  this  section  being  carried  off  by  an  exquisite  pair  of  adult 
Piles.  In  Beds,  the  winners  were  first  Brown  Bed  chickens, 
second  old  Black  Beds,  and  third  chickens  of  that  kind.  Gtame, 
Any  other  colour,  were  Piles  first,  Duckwings  second,  and  Piles 
third.  In  Blacks  were  some  neat  specimens,  the  three  winning 
pens  of  chickens  being  such  as  will  not  be  easily  beaten,  the 
style,  ear,  comb,  and  size  being  just  periection.  In  Any  other 
variety  of  Bantams,  the  first  were  Silver-laced,  of  the  long- 
coveted  shade  of  eround' colour  and  otherwise  good ;  the  second 
White-booted,  and  the  third  Silver  Sebrights  of  the  antiquated 
variety.  In  Bantams,  single  cock  or  hen,  a  grand  old  Black 
(the  hero  of  many  fights)  won  the  first,  while  an  <^ually  good 
Black  cockerel  was  second,  and  Brown  Bed  cockerel  uird. 
For  Hunburghs  there  were  nve  classes,  many  pens  being  good, 
while  others  were  just  as  poor;  the  Silver-spangled  cmokens 
to  which  the  cup  was  awarded  were  well  and  evenly  spangled, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  bent  pens  we  have  seen  this  season, 
while  the  first-prize  Gk>ld*spangled  ran  them  rather  dose  for 
the  plate. 

Pigeons  were  next,  and  they  were  a  tough  lot,  the  entries 
being  very  large,  and  the  competition  most  unpleasantly  keen. 
In  Short-faced  Tumblers  the  winners  were  all  Almond,  the  head 
properties  of  some  of  the  birds  being  extraordinary,  though 
somp  were  a  little  too  dark  through  age.  In  Tumblers,  Long- 
faced,  Mr.  Harvey  won  with  a  most  perfect  Bed  Mottle,  the 
second  being  a  Black  Mottle,  and  third  an  exquisite  Bed-breast, 
while  there  were  several  good-coloured  Almonds  in  the  class. 
Carriers,  first  a  capital  Black  cook,  not  quite  clear  of  the  moult, 
but  eagerly  claimed  at  £20;  second,  an  old  well-worn  Black 
cock ;  and  third,  a  good  well-shown  Dun.  The  hens  in  this  class 
were  not  good  as  compared  with  the  cocks.  In  Pouters,  Mr. 
Rule's  grand  Blue  cock  won  not  only  the  first  in  his  class  but 
also  the  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  the  Show;  the  second  was  a 
long  Bed,  and  third  a  handsome  Blue  hen.  Barbs  were  not  good, 
most  of  the  best  being  somewhat  blear-eyed,  while  in  Trum- 
peters the  recent  importations  won  all  the  prizes,  and  do  not  call 
for  special  remark.  Fantails,  as  win  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
names,  were  marvels  for  style  and  quality,  but  the  winners  left 
little  chance  for  the  rest,  although  they  were  good  also.    In 


I  Jacobins  a  very  neat  Bed  hen  was  first,  a  good  Bed  cock  seooiid, 
I  and  Black  third.  Turbits  had  twenty-four  entries,  and  would 
have  made  twp  grand  classes ;  a  Blue  cock,  full  of  head  qualities, 
being  first,  a  very  small  and  sound-coloured  Black  second,  and  a 
somewhat  large  but  otherwise  periect  Silver  third.  English 
Owls  were  a  good  but  irregnilar  class,  many  varieties  of  head  being 
shown ;  the  first  and  third  prizes  went  to  Blues,  and  the  second 
to  Powdered  Blue,  all  these  being  good  in  head  and  gullet,  while 
birds  of  more  beautiful  colour  (as  for  instance  some  splendid 
Powdered  Blues  with  long  thin  heads  and  beaks),  were  com- 
mended. Magpies  all  good,  the  prizes  going  to  first  a  Yellow,  se- 
cond a  Bed.  and  third  Black;  Dragoons,  twenty-five  birds  shown, 
and  scarcely  one  but  that  might  have  won  a  few  years  back, 
while  the  contest  among  the  first  half-dozen  birds  was  almost  a 
puzzle,  and  the  prize  awarded  to  Blues,  the  first  only  beating  the 
second  bird  by  a  little  superiority  in  strength  of  build,  and  the 
third  coming  very  close,  and  evidently  a  much  younger  bird.  Any 
other  variel^  was  a  puzzle,  as  also  the  Selling  class,  there  being 
twenty-nine  birds  in  the  former  and  thirty-seven  in  the  latter. 
In  the  first-named  class  a  foreign  Blue  Owl  was  first,  a  Pigmy 
Pouter  second,  and  a  Laced  or  Frillback  of  unusual  excellence 
third.  With  such  an  ent^  as  the  above  before  them  we  think 
it  not  at  all  unwise  of  the  new  Society  at  Middlesborough  to 
ave  the  large  number  of  classes  they  are  now  offering  for  the 
Pigeon  fanciers. 

To  follow  up  with  such  an  entry  of  Babbits  shows  that  section 
is  full  of  spint,  and  when  we  can  measure  one  after  another 
throughout  a  long  class  without  coming  upon  a  single  one  so 
short  as  $k)  inches  in  ear,  it  is  a  signal  that  the  winners 
of  this  generation  of  Babbits  may  look  out  or  thev  may  become 
losers  with  the  next.  The  does  in  this  section  did  not  meaenie 
as  well  as  the  bucks,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  beaten  by  the 
does  in  style,  quality  of  ear,  and  size,  and  the  medal  was  given 
to  a  most  handsome  Blue-and-white,  the  second  prize  going  to 
the  Long  Sutton  cup  Babbit,  which  seemed  to  have  lost  in  style 
and  elasticity  of  ear  to  some  extent.  Silver  Greys  were  not 
numerous,  but  the  first-prize  Babbit  also  won  the  medal  for 
the  section.  Himalayan  were  not  so  good  as  we  have  seen, 
though  the  first  was  well  marked  and  good  in  points.  In  the 
Variety  class  tiiey  were  numerous  and  good,  the  prizes  bein($ 
divided  between  the  Dutch  and  Angora,  a  most  exquisite  youni; 
Blue  Dutch  doe  being  first,  an  Angora  very  fine  in  fur  second, 
and  Mr.  Boyle's  grand  Grey  Dutch  buck  third,  several  other 
very  good  Dutch  being  highly  commended. 

DoRiiiytis  — It  W*  narrei*,  Sheffield.    X  J.  White,  Wafliby,  KortJimUHtan 

Crx:raN9^— JffuiT  flnd  cinmim^Ji^-'Cnp,  1,  imd  8>  Q.  H^  Prchetor,  Dorhun.  %  W, 
Hurv^y.  .Iny  ath^  colour.— \,  1.  M.  Ditry,  Gednt^y.  a,  ?»*  Hmre/.  S,  S. 
SiniitN  TimpetlcT*    hc^  M^  M^  {^b&binur^u  „.     >  ^    ^ 

BiuiiitA  ftmTju»^~l  taA  ».  H.  B*ldon,  at^Uiiloote,  Bingloy.  a,  C.  Ctxr 
"WilHtlen.  Jiiqfflvy.    h€.  C.  VenhbifiB,  Castle  Edp-n*  ^  ,   „    ,  ^    „  ™  ,_ 

Pin.3?in.  -I  and  S.  H.  Seiaon.    B^  W.  Cralu  Lendai,  York,    e,  A.  M.  Bilniir 

(i  IX  s—U^dM.-  J ,  E ,  Win  wooflt  Worcfrster.  2,  R.  BrI  It  on,  Soutli  0  IteriAgloa 
Tltirf!l[.  3.  C*  VematltB,  CastW  Edon.  Anv  ''>tfifr  notour.  — 1  auJ  Cutt,  J, 
Flelflher.  atfmeclousli,  AfBDcheaier  (DnclrwliiB)     9.  W,  t\  RjitTPlBl*^  Weitflold, 


BxEidrii 


EjiImOu, 


BiaJiup  An  alii  and  iDnok^inffV  f.  ^'.  Vi3Ui]irtiu&ban<i,  iiftrlifitftoo.  aimli 
BinU.^Aiiy  tfolflwr,— I,  W.  ¥.  EntwJflls*  a,  VP.  AHljw*  Hi^U  Barnea,  Boiidar- 
Uucl.    a,  R.  Brtitan,  Sontli  Oltcrinsflatit  Ttirik,    r,  E.  Win*  ood,  WoTceater, 

Ci.unB  Bi»iT*Mft--ltf4i.-l,  W.  F.  JSttwlito.  %  W.  C.  r>*waon,  WhJtbr.  ».  J- 
Nfrlann.  h£.  J*  AW.  GUI,  B^Hhop  AuuklBBil;  Jh  A.  Prnokei,  Kanalut,  Li^i;  I. 
Bftrinw,  Siintl^rland  ;  IK  HnuiQi',  ^JnEderlfttid  ;  IV,  F,  EaLwijlc.  c^J,  aobaon; 
A.  J.  Nil  on.  Burton-olJ-TftfTiL  An-lf  olh^r  inhuT.—Cnp,  l,atiil  2.  W,  V^  EntwialE. 
8.  J*  RQbBun;  K.  W'ltiKfidd,  WfiTtientcf,  he,  J.  Mogu,  GlOttOOsUr;  J.  Barlow; 
D.  UtmicT,  Buodf!tlic»J+  .  ».   ,^         ^^      *_     .         A    n 

BANTiJiiL—BrwJt.— 1  and  2,  R.  H.  Ashton*  Mottrank*  aiinclieBLer-^  B. 
BeMon.  hc^  J.  N elion.  Anff  o ther  varlr ty.—^ ,  II .  B«ldoii,  2.  J .  H,  Cart vitgb^ 
Bfc^bnrtAnt-ltlftnd.  a^T.P.Crti'Vir.  Sififflf<  Bir,U  —Aaj/  raritty.-^l.W.  O^cn, 
SunLlerlftud.  2,  R-  n.  Aflljtui).  fl.  W.  F,  RfttirtBl^  t^.  J.  Nel*on.  he,  W.  C- 
Dtwhon:  a.  Ueldoo;  J.  RmaolU  VS'bithy.  c,  W.  Robinaon,  WluteliaTan ;  J. 
Bftrlow.  Sandcrlaod ;  T  Ayrt,  West  Auckland  (t^ilci,  ^      „    „-    ^  ,j, 

UiAvtaotiH—Goltt-KpnnglKii—l,  J.  Mowneati,  Newcbnrch.  S.  H.  BelOiVD. 
8,  K4.^«£leysi[t^  &  HarbEirn,  Biah<3p  Auckland.  ijauer^jjanrtcrf.-Cnp  aM  1,  H- 
Besa<>&*    2.  M.  M.  Citilinioro.  „„,.         „♦,.  »^       i.».- 

U^v^^^Jki.B%.-Gold■pfntUlfd.—l,  H.  B^Jdon.  %  J.  BoimesB^  &(*wcbarflh.  I, 
D.  Wnller.  atuktaley,  he,  W-  Q.  Pnfdcui.  Diiffleld,  Silvtr-itrntttte^L-U  BL 
Beldoii.  i  J.  Bqwdqhb,  JNt^wcburdt.  ^,  M.  it.  CsHbaiore,  ftc,  T.  DtiweO. 
Sniidc^rtand,  .  ,   „    -^  ,.  •   t   » 

HiKtiiriiHdS,— iJl^icJtf  Of  tmii  other  eolotiT.~-l,  H.  BBldflm.  B,  J.  BowncM.  5, 
J.  StMlt  A,  B-jutb,  Bury. 

KJibjincic 
Dtiry.  ^L 
Bor4jiu7hbi1d^a< 

otft^r  mrUty^—l , 

WlitttT*  Warlabj,  NoTLbnllertan. 
AK¥  oTn*B  VaatETT.-L  H.  Brldon,    '3,  B.  Rawkicifl,  Seakun  (HaU/il.  «, 


OrmeroJ,  inn.,  Walstdea,  Todmordon. 

PIGBONS.  ,       „    ,    ^  _^ 

TxntBLnM,—ahortfaeed,—l,  B.  Horner.  Harewood,  Leeds.   8,  J.  Omier, 
PiiS^J;  HTYmSict.  Biiiingham.    he,  W.  Brrdone.  Donee:  J.  OitUine. 

J.  Watte,  vhe,  Q.  Thompson,  Newc»«tieK)n-Tyne.  c.  G.  Thompeon;  W. 
MaTOlebSck.  Joi.,  SparkbrcwkTBlrmingham ;  B.  Blwjklook.  Bunder^;  J. 
wSu;  B.  c:  StietSi,  OnneWrk;  W.  Sefton;  J.  Edge.  Tyburn.  Erdiagton. 

^^taraiS^I,  P.  R.  Spenoer.  Hereford.  2,  S.  D.  Baddeley.  HCTelord.  8.  E 
Homer,  he,  ±  Blaoklock;  ±  C.  Stretch  («);  E.  Horaw.  c.  H.  A.  Ajiion- 
Saltbnm-by-the-Sea ;  E.  Beckwlth,  Monkwearmoath ;  P.  B.  Spenoer. 
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FttcTV^v.— CnivL  piadl.  T.  RaK  Purhfttit^    1,B.  Hornwr.    he,  J.  F.  Lorer- 
ai^ff«,  Mevmrli ;  B.  Blficklock;  R.  HeckwiOt ;  T.  Bala. 
liAAAB  —1  and  %  E.  Karttrje.    H,  H.  Y*rd]f^y.    c,  J.  Maale,  Newcattle. 
TuTKntTiu.— 3  UQd  he.  T.  Bnle,   1,  W.  Harrey.    8,  E.  Horner. 
F*  KTAiLt,-!  And  1*.  T.  Bui*.    9  and  r A<^,  I.  Walker,  Newark.    hc,C.V.  Lythe, 


J^coaj)ri.^I,  T.  Hnlf).  S.  U,  BemweU,  Hnlif  ix.  8,  W.  Dngdale.  inn .  Bnzn- 
l«j.    ktt  B.  Bdliwf^U.  Halifax  i  T.  Hulo,    f.  W  Holmer.  8to  kton^n-Teea. 

TuBirri.— li  H.  G.  Pwle.  eradfora.  S  ao^t  ii.  W.  Croft.  fc«.  H.  Beldon ;  C.  N. 
L^tbv>  CottiDDliatii.    tf, I  YuuD^E,  Bmbup  Atirkruad ;  J.  W.  Edge;  B.  Homer. 

0 V  u^  -Smalitk.  - 1^  J  Gafd  [t«<r.  Prfrbtuii .  9,  H .  P.  Poole,  Bradford.  8.  B.  Le«, 
Kmnturkii.  jCr,  E.  tic«  j  E.  UUcklock.  c,  ».  D.  Baddeley.  Hereford;  Q,  W. 
DnttDD,  OheiteT. 

M.iiiinma,-L  U.  BaMdd.  ^  E.  Homer.  8,  J.  WattP.  ^  M.  Ord,  Sanda, 
S*dg*fleld  (1) ;  E,  HvrDet.  ^     , 

DmoDOWft.— LB,  E>Shr€icl3,0niiik!i-lu  f^W.  Befton.  8,H.Yardley.  vhc,J. 
%mtft.    Ac,  J .  'W  a  ( ta ;  B*  E.  Htrekili !  W,  Bui  rn  e  r,  SUtokton-on-Tees. 

AAV  OTU^H  VituFTT  —1*  E.  HomeT-  8,  W.  aarvey.  8,  M.  Ord  (Lace),  vhe, 
Vf.  Bafdale.  iLin.,  Bumle^y.    ht,  H.  Baldoii, 

Bklliso  Guu.— 1  adds.  J.  (IntliTlft  (P'>nl«r  and  Tnmbler).  8,H.Beldon 
«Af,  W.  &ettan^    be,  P,  B.  Sp^atie,  H«ref urd.    f,  H.  W.  SiTewri«ht,  HarUapooL 

040E  6IE1>S. 

BEiLOiAHi.'-TJfar  or  T^clWiI  yplk^p— 1^  J.  N,   HarcimiTj,  DDlpitr.    Cff«r  or 

Tiekett  Btijf— 1.  B.  Hkwmafi.  Mi<3(ll^?»^orcnlilh      8>  J.  N.  Harrinoti*    he,  W. 

^bUvicn^—Clmr  ivriaw— ]  andl  ^.  Bi-mroB^  &  Onnc^  Durby.  vhc,  R.  Simp- 
pea,  Wliitbjr :  BfinrDic  &  Orme,  (?^far  Buff-h  £■  and  S^  BemrDie  A  Onne. 
k^  r,  Goodwili,  Her.  Whitby. 

VOKWiaB.—VaHronUd  Yrilote.-l  and  S*  B^sfnee  4  Onii«.    hi,  T*  Arm*txma, 

BfflvJaxid,  SkeJUtn,  Martk*^ ;  J^  CtemLDPon,  DaTitiigviQ  ;   E)IoTtl^□  it  ML<1U]l»o]^ 
BBrlington      VtiT^r^atfd  Uuf.—l  aoil  9,  Bemrode  4  Ortdt.    pA^,  ItenLroia  &oid 

NoawicHp— tVfjiif  fV.— 1,  It.  Hawmnb.  'J,  i^^  Hoadi^.  3KB«DimHe  Jt  Orme,  rftc, 
S.  Toin*e,  Nuribainpt^n.    he,  U*  F.  Tbiffiti,  York,    c  Hedloj  &  ^tighintfu^ 

YomumnsBm.—CleaT  Yriia^.^l,  J,  TU>wland.  %,  L.  Bclk,  Dewtbiury,  a.  W. 
HutloD.  Phe,^\  H.  BatcbeJoFp  miitby;  J.  StfTeoa^  MJidtl^inlwroTigiK  i^,  J. 
OlfiDiiiron:  T.  TujDiftwood,  N'orth  AekJam,  UidrlJFiilM'mu>:h.  i^,  M^.  Uolroyd, 
Gruai  HtjflDii,  Bradford  ;  W.  Hntidii :  J*  Whiitak^'r.  Qtva.\  Horuin.  Brad  urd. 
Clear  Biig.^U  J  WhiUaker.  %  L  Belk.  S^  W.  BttJtner.  He,  -  Uulruyd  ji) ;  J. 
Bt£vtiifi.    ft  W-  Thorbtot),  I>ar3bKt<if)^ 

VciNK^^Hiia,— Torf^^^ffd  IVt^Erir  — 1«  J.  SftvYvni.  1,  X  Wfaittak«T.  r^r,  L. 
Brik:  J.  CliiiuiDiDii;  J.  Rowland.  Fart«(^£<d  BmJf.  — 1,  —  Holro^d^  3,  J. 
TlVIiitUktr.    he.  ,1,  Oar  butt,  Ure  At  BroDfLbloEi,  s^ttikinJey ;  L.  Bdk  ftj. 

CijtsirAiion.— l>Nt»tr— ],  Efmrr'ne  A  Onne*  %  Bemroee  it  Orme,  fhc,  J. 
Taylfl/,.  Middle nborf^ngb^S).  hf,  W.  W.  Jd^insfin,  OarrtoxufforttialltTtaii.  Buff. 
—I  and  X  Btmm^  dt  Circa  ^.  t'h^,  J.  Taylor,  he,  W.  W.  Jobs  boo,  CJajLttiD. 
2furtba)]erton.  c.  T.  CTemiBHDDt  DurPoi^iiD.  Farifpflirifr.— 1»  B>-TarOH  ana 
Oronc,    2,  L.  Brlk.    vhc,  T.  Amifltrciie^,  Great  Btongiil^Mi.  NwrtbAlknojj.    he,  T. 

Li3ii»p,— f?cj!cJfii-4)Min^^'d  —1  and  S.  R.  KJUlii««t  DarUiiHton*  Eatra  %  W. 
IVAttan^  Tttirlin0QU,  Hilvertpansi^tt—U  ^  BJiehLe.  rhc,  J^  Stercupi :  B. 
Bitetie^  W.  Wata^m,  Jbti.  W-  he.  J.  CltoitDgoD,  Dar^iiiRt4}n  Oottior  'iilvtir- 
»par\fSrfi.  icHh  hrvkrn  eap,-l  ami  he.  W.  WaUon,  jun.    9  and  i-h^.  H^  BJUhie. 

Anv  irTiiEa  V*BiHTT  ttv  CijfAaT.— 1,  i1 .  Buxter.  S^wi.'aiii1e.  3.  J.  Ra^wiaud. 
8,  W  Hiitt<  D.    rhr,  W.  Bnlmer.    e,  J,  Spptice,  S<>iitti  Jf^bi.  Ida  ;  B  Tonifii, 

O  oLij^r iticn  M  u  L  m,— IVif owl  —  1 ,  R,  H»  H  ittiaji.  ^^  ^ .  0oodf .  Buif. — 1.  B.  Ha  ir- 
nan  9,  M.  Uolnjyd.  vhe.  J.  Wblciaker ;  X  :StaT#na.  Dark.  -1,  iJ.  Hcill,  Stwth 
BUxrkion.    1,J.  SteTcnti.    hf ,  T,  TenniiwiKA. 

IduLf .— ^nu  tf/^hfl-  i?nHf  fy— 1.  J.  Ooode.  9.  T*  Jobllnff,  MiddlutpOTiQaKli*  Ai  J. 
Bpeuce,  Housh  ^Lkldn.    Kiirn  B.  J.  Baxttr  NewemOe. 

CoLiJii'iMLH,— 1.  B  E\mr»uD,  WItttby     Si.  R.  Atfdltoiip  Wcat  HartUfcKtl- 

Li  ji  ?i  IL  T .  — 1  6  tid  £,  W  C  irdekp  M  i  (Id  1 1  RbHjronftu  V  J-  '^^  Harriaoh,  l^arUii  f^m. 
tihr,  W.  H.  ftaifllieiof.  Whiiby }  W*  A  C.  Buraiilfln,  Mlddlaabonm^Ji ',  W,  Oib#L«. 
Bartlepool. 

Burtm  Bmi>.— Jfiv  fl/A^r  raH«^.— I  and  vM,  E.  Fevwm.  3^  W.  &  €,  Bar* 
nlAtos .    he.  W.  Oarri  ck. 

f  BLUNO  CiJtaa,— 1,  Mftster  R.  L.  Oalne,  Sunderland.  %  J.  Hovltmd,  Ski^ltt^n, 
BUrafee.  8,  J.  QarbotL  fjjt  ^sinjpiyn  :  J*  (larbutt ;  R,  *  J*  BttfTOWflt  Wbilby  ; 
W.  B«ndeiraon^  Wiiiby:  W-  Harlan  d  ;  T.  Cltiiiiii»OE>. 

PABlroTB.— 2*  W.  Bcuieu.    ii,  Q.  AldcrsL-n. 

RABBIT& 

Lop>«AS>D.~fiueJk.—l,F.  Banks,  London  8,  T.  Myton.  Hnngate.  York.  ^.F. 
J.  Smith,  Bast  Dereham:  W.  N.J  ackaon,  Hartlepool;  T.  Myton  ;  J.  Boyle,  Jan., 
Blaoklmm;  J.  Hallaa,  Hnddersfleld :  w.  B.  Boden,  West  Hartlepool,  e,  J.  G. 
Crealey.  Halifax:  L  Lynn,  Middleaboroogh.  Doe.— 1  and  Gold  MedaL  F.  J. 
Smith;  8,  F.  Banks,  vhe,  J.  Hnme.  York,  he,  W.  B.  Boden :  J.  C.  &  H.  Kiwis. 
Doncaster;  L  Mason,  Hull:  W.  Donkin,  Drii&eld;  J.  Hallas,  Hnddersfleld. 
c, T.  Myton:  J.  Boyle,  jnn. :  W.  B.  Boden 

BiLTER-OuY.—l  and  Gold  Medal,  8.  Ball,  Bradford.  8,  F.  Peters,  HolL  h«,J. 
Boyle,  Jnn.   e,  J.  Mason. 

HTiu];.ATAir.— 1.  J.  HalUs.  1,  Hiss  H.  O.  Powlett,Bedale.  e,  W.  N.  Jaokaon, 
HarUepool;  S.BalL 

AxT  oTHxn  Yabiktt.— L  W. Donkin.  8,  W.  BoweajDarlington.  8,  J. Boyle, 
jnn.  vhe,  F.  J.  Smith;  S.  BaU.  he,  J.  Mason,  e,  w.  Bowes;  J.  Mason;  J. 
XUllas. 

JuDOBs.— PottZ^ :  Mr.  E.  Hatton,  Padsey ;  Mr.  J.  LicWBon, 
HoUvcanide  House,  Byhope.  Oanariea :  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston, 
Sunderlajid.  

CANARIES  AT  THE  NOTTINGHAM  SHOW. 
As  to  the  birds  disqnalifled  in  Glear  Yellow,  and  which  were 
xmblished  in  onr  local  papers,  I  beg  to  state  one  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Enoch  &  Atkins,  of  Goyentry.  These  two  gentlemen 
came  over  and  were  surprised  to  find  thkt  one  of  their  birds  was 
disqnalified  for  having  been  coloured.  I  now  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  fancy  at  large,  that  the  owners  of  this  bird  in- 
sisted on  haTing  their  birds  detained  for  proof,  that  they  are 
left  with  me,  and  that  I  shall  give  a  full  and  correct  account  in 
due  course.  Will  you  slso  allow  me  to  state,  that  five  birds 
were  disqualified  and  had  the  white  chalk  cross  on  their  cages, 
through  the  Derby  feeding,  the  secret  of  which  Mr.  Orme  told 
me  he  had  sold  ?  I  will  leave  those  to  iudj^e  who  saw  them  at 
the  Show,  whether  they  are  fit  for  exhibition  or  not,  saying 
nothing  about  their  breeding  qualities.-— W.  Holmbb,  Secretary. 


Cbtstal  PaiiAce  Poultbt  Show. — ^The  entries  for  this  Show 
close  on  Monday,  October  20th.  The  schedule  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive one ;  the  value  of  the  sixty-four  cups  and  money  prizes 


which  are  offered  for  competition  approaching  nearly  £1000.    In 
some  classes  we  notice  as  many  as  eight  prizes. 


PACKING  CANABIES  FOE  TBAVELLING. 
The  best  cage  for  general  puriKMes  is  the  ordinary  show  cage, 
and  its  shape,  a  section  oi  which  is  shown  underneath,  sug- 
ffests  the  best  way  of  packing  for  travelling.  Place  the  cages 
nee  to  face,  with  a  sheet  of  stout  naper  between,  and  tie  each 
pair  securely  with  strong  string ;  tnen  place  the  pairs  end  fo 
end,  and  enclose  in  a  canvas  wrapper,  which  sew  with  a  pack- 
ing-needle and  sail  twine.    Cord  well,  so  as  to  render  the  whole 


Show  Gage. 


Beetian  of  paekags. 


firm  and  secure.  Label  the  package,  in  letters  as  oonspioaoufl 
as  possible,  "-Live  Birds,"  and  dei^toh  bv  night  maiL  If  the 
journey  be  one  whioh  occupies  a  mght  ana  a  great  portion  (d  a 
day,  despatch  by  mid-day  train.  Alwasrs  endeavour  in  such 
case  to  finish  with  the  night  journey.  Feed  well  before  packing; 
and  put  a  supply  of  seed  in  the  cages.  Some  persons  giioe 
sopped  bread,  but  I  think  that  before  many  milee  have  beui 
got  over  the  sopped  bread  will  be  rolled  into  a  sort  of  pastry- 
cook's hedgehog.  Birds  can  be  sent  in  this  wav  to  any  part  of 
England,  and  I  have  sent  them  in  perfect  condition  to  Dublin. 
I  should  have  said  that  the  drinking  vessels  must  be  made  into 
a  separate  parcel  and  attached^  or  each  tin  may  be  placed  on 
the  front  cross-bar  inside,  and  pinched  tight  to  prevent  its  being 
dislodged.  The  above  is  the  ordinary  method  of  sending  birds 
to  shows,  but  the  ingenuity  of  exhibitors  leads  them  to  adopt 
various  modes  of  packing.  Among  such  the  best  is  a  skeletal 
box  like  a  hatter's  paokmg-case,  only  it  must  be  made  ridge- 
shaped  to  admit  of  the  cages  bein^  packed  face  to  face.  Such 
a  shape  effectually  secures  attention  to  "This  Side  Up,"  and 
prevents  other  packages  being  placed  on  the  cages.— W.  A. 
Blakston. 

HARTLEPOOL  CANARY  SHOW— THE  "BEMBOSE 
AND  ORME"   CANARIES. 

I  AM  glad  to  find  that  at  last  the  question  of  the  "^nad 
secret "  of  obtaining  colour  in  Canaries  is  attracting  attention. 

Some  time  back  "Fbinoilla  Canabla,"  in  a  well-written 
paper,  endeavoured  to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  colour  in  the  feather  could  be  affected  by  any  pro- 
cess of  feeding.  I  know  "  Frinoilla  "  well.  Like  ola  Sol. 
Gills,  he  is  "chock  full  of  science,"  and  anticipated  that  his 
paper  would  be  the  precursor  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  in- 
teresting ph3rsiologicial  problem  from  one  or  another  of  the 
scientific  contributors  to  the  Journal.  Failing  a  reply,  he  rushed 
to  his  library,  and  boried  himself  deep  in  other  studies ;  put  his 
"  Fownes  "  on  the  shelf,  locked  awav  his  chemicals,  and.  in  com- 
pany with  his  microscope,  relieved  his  mind  of  its  perplexity  by 
Bortmg  and  dassifjring  the  contents  of  a  tiny  phial  of  ared^^mgs, 
which  had  been  fished  up  from — ^I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
thousand  fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme  have,  however,  solved  the  problem, 
though,  as  in  the  solution  of  the  automaton  chess-player  mystery 
at  the  Crvstal  Palaoe,  lookers-on  are  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark. 
But  the  met  remains,  and  in  the  face  of  protests  from  exhibitors 
who  find  themselves  literally  "  nowhere  "  with  their  best  birds ; 
in  the  face  of  a  time-serving  policy  in  such  committees  as  listen 
to  these  protests,  and  allow  themselveB  to  be  coerced  and  become 
the  mere  tools  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  cater ;  in  the  face 
of  openly-avowed  disbelief  which,  though  based  on  defective 
knowledge,  is  honest  and  manly;  and  m  the  face  of  covert 
attacks,  whispered  insinuations,  mrtive  winks,  expressive  shrugs 
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of  the  Bhonlders,  **  we-shaU-see  "  sort  of  eleyfttioiui  of  the  eye- 
bioWB,  the  pointed  weapons  of  little  minds  and  isnorant;  in  the 
fBboe  of  this,  and  much  more,  of  which  deponent  saith  nothing, 
the  "Bemrose  and  Oxme  "  Canaries  are  rapidly  and  sorely  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  fancy  as  the  grandest  specimens 
eyer  seen. 

Kr.  Bemroee's  reply  to  Mr.  Troake  last  week  seems  to  leave 
me  little  to  say  on  the  general  qnestion  of  the  honesty  of  the 
birds.  Nor  do  I  think  lu.  Troake,  in  the  remotest  way,  intended 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  Mr.  Bemrose's  integrity.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  no  breach  of  confidence  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Troake 
•wrote  me  immediately  on  reading  my  notes  on  Whitby  Show, 
tellinf  me  the  history  of  his  purehase,  and  the  great  disappoint- 
ment ne  experienced  at  what  he  considered  sncn  an  unsatisfac- 
tory moolt;  and  said,  in  as  many  words,  that  his  desire  was  to 
ventilate  the  subject  whether,  what  we  will  call  for  distinction, 
"artificially  *'- fed  birds  were  suitable  for  competition,  and  far- 
ther said  he  should  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  Judges'  decision. 
I  think  I  am  putting  Mr.  Troake's  proposition  fairly. 

As  regards  the  genuineness  of  the  birds,  apart  from  the 
evidences  they  bear  about  them  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  otherwise,  I  have  only  to  aak  those  with  whom  the  word 
of  a  centlemaa  goes  for  something,  whether  Mr.  Bemrose's 
unquaufled  assertifon  of  the  fact  is  to  oe  accepted  or  not  ?  When 
a  gentleman  stands  up,  as  Mr.  Bemrose  did,  at  the  banquet  at 
HwtlepooL  at  which  the  Judges  were  entertained  bv  the  Com- 
mittee of  tne  Shew,  and  says,  "  I  pledc»  you  my  word  of  honour 
as  a  gentleman  that  every  bird  I  and  Mr.  Orme  have  exhibited 
here  to-day  is  a  genuine  honest  Canary ;  that  their  extraordinary 
colour  is  attributable  to  no  other  cause  than  my  method  of 
feedixkg;  and  farther,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  having 
been  daubed  or  smea^red  by  any  solution  given  as  a  drink,  since 
Uiey  drink  nothing  but  pure  water,"— are  we  to  believe  him,  or 
are  we  not?  And  if  we  don't  believe  him,  what  are  we  to 
believe  ?  Axe  we  to  weigh  against  such  statements  as  these  the 
unsupported  assertions  of  persons  who  can  give  no  reason 
whatever  for  their  disbelief,  or  who,  after  every  facility  has 
been  granted  for  investigation,  have  tried  all  they  knew  and 
utterly  fiuled  to  demonstrate  anything  except  that  the  birds  are 
genuine  ?  Or,  worse  still,  are  we  to  accept  the  inuendoes  of  any 
who,  when  opportunity  has  been  presented,  and  every  inquiry 
and  examination  courted,  have  simply  refused  even  to  look  at 
ihe  birds,  and,  never  having  seen  them,  yet  persistently  preach 
up  their  spurious  character  ? 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  what  should  such  a  sifting  of 
evidence  result  in  ?  and  in  the  name  of  common  honesty  and 
fkhrplay  is  such  opposition  as  I  have  indicated  right?  And 
mark,  it  exists  not  m  my  imagination,  but  in  fact. 

The  appearance  of  this  long  Btadng  of  birds  this  season  is 
inseparaSlv  connected  with  the  two  wnioh  appeared  at  the  last 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  vindicating  the  Jnd«^s  in  their  action 
then  would  be  to  vindicate  any  similar  procedure  in  the  future. 
My  azffument  was  that  iJiose  two  birds,  if  honest,  should  have 
been  fust  in  their  respective  classes.  To  pass  them  in  silence 
was  to  proclaim  one  of  two  things — either  the  incapacity  of  the 
Juds|es  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  pamted  Canary, 
or  cue  to  proclaim  Mr.  Bemrose  a  knave.  If  I  can  show  that  a 
knowledge  of  ihe  fact  that  what  we  will  call  artificial  feeding 
will  induce  colour  was  known  to  the  Judges,  my  contention  is 
that  it  was  wrong  to  pass  them  by  simply  because  a  superior 
method  of  feedio^  had  induced  a  superior  colour,  inasmuch  as 
artificial  feeding  is  a  universal  practice,  its  varied  action  prized 
as  a  great  secret,  a  knowledge  of  it  coveted  by  all,  and  searched 
for  as  diligently  as  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

I  shall  not  do  wrong,  then,  if  I  quote  from  Mr.  Bamesby's  own 
recipe  for  obtaining  colour,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"Duriuff  the  moult  supply  no  other  but  canary  seed,  and  no 
green  food  whatever,  or  you  will  counteract  the  food  they  will 
Bave  to  partake  of— viz.,  canary  seed,  marigold  flowers,  and 

laffron  cake,  and  solution Daring  moulting,  when 

beetroot  or  carrot  is  sufficiently  grown,  you  may  cut  slices,  and 
after  scoring  them  both  wajrs  with  a  knife,  g^ve  them  to  your 
birds  in  the  raw  state Give  ^our  birds  daring  moult- 
ing strong  safEron  solution,  and  a  solution  of  cochineal  only  to 

dnnk They  are  both  harmless,  but  necessary  in 

assisting  to  improve,  and  striking  out  well  the  rich  orange- 
tinted  feathers  so  desired  and  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  a 
breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Norwioh  birds." 

I  shall  also  not  do  wrong  if  I  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Bamesby  anent  tae  Cheltenham  scandal.  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Troake  was  present  at  Cheltenham  when  the  bird  re- 
ferred to  below  was  tested.  **  1  must  candidly  say,  from  what 
I  have  seen  since  the  return  of  the  birds,  that  there  is  want  of 
convincing  grounds  to  prove  that  the  bird  has  been  treated 
otherwiae  than  they  are  treated  here  by  the  fanciers  in  having 
stuff  to  take  inwardly,  which  adds  so  much  in  bringing  them  out 
to  such  periection  as  the  breeders  in  the  town  have  been  noted 

for  for  years.    If 's  birds  are  coloured,  so  have  they  been  for 

years,  not  only  those  shown  by  the  fanciers  here  generally,  but 
birds  which  were  shown  by at  your  own  town  years  gone 


by,  and  by  many  others.    I  have  always  found an  ardent 

honest  fancier,  and  in  such  light  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  support 
him,  which  is  my  intention  towards  any  man  whom  I  find  as 
such."  And  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Bamesby  told  me  with  refer- 
ence to  a  verv  "hot"  bird  I  saw  in  his  own  house,  that  it  had  had 
**  as  much  solution  and  caveipe  pepper  as  would  kill  a  Christian." 

I  said  above  that  artificial  feeding  was  general;  and  apropos 
to  this,  X  will  just  mention  that  at  Hartiepool  there  was  quite  a 
scene  in  the  committed-room  while  Mr.  Bemrose  was  exposing 
his  scarcely  half-moulted  birds  for  examination.  A'  gentiemaa 
from  Darlington  who  was  very  sceptical,  at  last  expressed  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied,  and  shook  hands  on  the  pubhc  expression 
of  hu  faith.  "But,"  he  said,  <'Mr.  Bemrose,  this  woVt  im- 
prove breed.  I  show  for  breed ;  that's  what  I  show  for  1 "  Mr. 
Bemrose  replied,  **Now,  just  answer  me  one  or  two  questions. 
Do  you  use  marigolds  ?  "  "I  do."  '*Doyou  use  saffron?"  <<I 
do."  "  Do  you  use  cochineal  ?  "  "I  do."  **  Do  you  use  iron  ?  " 
"You  have  me  there  I"  "Well,  what  do  you  use  marigolds, 
and  safiron,  and  cochineal  for  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  colour  ?  " 
"  Why.  yes."    "  Well  then,  I  am  only  a  littie  in  advance  of  you." 

I  dia  not  intend  to  refer  to  Mr.  Troake's  statement  about  the 
bird  moulting  up  an  inferior  colour,  as  any  ^yro  knows  that,  as  a 
rule,  without  hardly  any  exception,  Norwioh  birds  are  at  their 
best  the  first  season,  and  not  one  per  cent,  of  them  ever  see  the 
show  stage  the  second  year.  Beierenoe  to  any  catalogue  will 
show  this;  This  does  not  apply  to  marked  or  crested  birds. 
Theur  marking  or  their  orest  is  as  valuable  the  seoond  year  as 
the  first.    Kor  does  it,apply  to  Mules  or  to  position  birds. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  case  which  deserves  attention,  but 
it  is  a  feature  which  Mr.  Bemrose  has  only  brought  out  more 
prominently  than  before.  It  is  this :  It  is  useless  for  purchasers 
to  buy  extraordinarily  high-coloured  birds  under  the  impression 
they  win  produce  the  like  to  a  certainty.  This  has  always  been 
the  case,  and  it  has  always  been  a  caose  of  complaint  among  the 
uninitiated,  that  the  colour  was  not  perpetuated'.  It  only  goes  to 
prove  a  universal  system  of  artificial  feeding,  which  each  breeder 
has  hugged  to  his  bosom  like  a  masonic  secret,  and  which 
1^.  Ashton  referred  to  years  ago  as  existing  in  Derby  and  other 
towns,  and  which  could  not  be  bought  with  money.  But  this  is 
true  (and  I  am  not  telling  tales  out  of  school  when  I  say  it),  that 
you  mast  have  high-bred  birds  to  get  high  colour.  The  same 
results  cannot  be  got  from  a  lemon-coloured  Yorkshire  as  from 
a  Jonque  Norwich.  Each,  when  it  is  turned  out  of  the  moulting 
cage,  will  preserve  its  distinctive  shade,  but  much  intensified.    ' 

But  I  am  forgetting  Hartiepool.  It  was  a  great  Show,  not- 
withstanding the  usual  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  m  the 
way  of  promises  of  withdrawal  of  support  u  the  obnoxiouB 
"Bemrose  &  Orme"  birds  were  allowed  to  compete.  But 
Hartlepool  has  a  way  of  doing  as  it  likes,  and  any  who  thought 
to  dictate  to  Hartiepool  found,  as  they  say  tn  the  classics,  that 
they  had  "got  the  wrolig  sow  by  the  lug! "  Perhaps  in  these 
days  of  controversy  as  to  the  respective  values  of  capital  and 
labour,  it  might  interest  some  to  calculate  which  holds  the  more 
independent  position,  the  competitors  or  the  givers  of  the 
prizes  ?  There  was  an  excellent  entry,  considering  the  extent 
of  the  schedule,  and  the  display  must  have  been  most  mtifving 
to  the  Committee.  The  Belgians  were  not  numerous,  out  there 
were  two  or  tiiree  good  birds  among  them.  Among  the  Norwich 
there  were  some  birds  of  nice  quality.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Whitby, 
appears  to  have  a  wrinkle  or  two  somewhere;  he  showed  a 
mce  Jonque.  Mr.  Oleminson,  of  Darlington,  too,  had  some  fine 
quality  of  feather,  though  the  great  desideratum  was  wanting 
Of  "  breed  "  there  was  no  lack,  and  when  he  leafns  the  "grancL 
secret "  his  birds  are  bound  to  run  forward.  In  crests  Mr. 
Hawman  was  first  with  his  Whitby  purchase,  a  grandlv-topped 
bird,  but  if  the  schedule  had  not  been  general  in  its  clasBifica- 
tion,  Mr.  Goode's  bird  (Leicester)  must  have  been  first.  As  a 
simply  crested  Norwich  bird,  Mr.  Hawman's  bird  won  on  the 
crest  alone,  though  even  in  that  respect  there  was  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two,  Mr.  Goode^i  having  exquisite  finish  of 
crest,  grand  style,  good  quality  and  dearly-marked  wings.  The 
Yorkshire  birds  were  well  represented,  but  in  the  race  for  size 
there  is  a  manifest  departure  from  the  old  standard.  A  plain- 
headed  Coppy  is  not  a  Yorkshire  bird  proper,  and  if  the  Coppy 
be  introduced  to  obtain  size,  all  traces  of  coarse  feather  should 
be  bred  out.  Cinnamons  were  fine,  the  admixture  of  Norwich 
blood  affording  grand  scope  for  the  development  of  colour. 
Those  behind  "Bemrose  &  Orme"  were,  as  at  Whitbv, 
unusually  good.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Watson  had  it  all  their 
own  way  among  the  Lizards.  Silvers  were  a  show  in  them- 
selves, and  a  more  level  lot  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Thqy 
vrere  aU  quality,  and  formed  a  lovely  group  of  burds,  attracting 
deservedly  a  lion's  share  of  attention.  The  Mules  were,  most 
of  them,  old  friends,  and  one  looks  anxiously  for  some^  new 
faces  among  them.  Mr.  Goode's  Jonque,  though  much  blemished, 
is  one  of  those  richly-coloured  lusty  birds  not  seen  every  day. 

The  Show,  as  a  whole,  was  of  great  merit  and,  judging  from 
the  influx  of  visitors,  bid  fair  to  be  a  great  financial  success. 
Hartiepool  seemed  to  be  en /He,  The  very  cabs  were  covered 
with  posters  as  on  election-days,  and  large  bills  on  all  sides 
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ealled  on  the  sight-Beeing  public  to  ''  go  and  see  the  wonderful 
Bemroee  &  Orme  OanAiies  1 "  It  liohly  merited  all  the  sac- 
0688  it  achieved.— W.  A.  Blakstom. 


In  qnoting  from  my  letter,  Mr.  Bemrose  omitted  to  mention 
one  oi  a  few  weeks'  later  date,  wherein  I  stated  that  I  had  tried 
Nature,  the  best  of  all  possible  tests  in  such  a  case,  and  that  I 
l<Hmd  ihe  bird- to  be  a  perfect  failore.  Thus  in  a  little  over  two 
imwiths  after  the  exhibition  the  colonr  Qonld  not  be  sustained, 
the  chemical  test  being  to  all  appearance  nseless  in  this  case. 
To  this  I  did  not  receiye  a  reply. 

I  think  lir.  Bemrose  may  as  well  attempt  to  maintain  that  a 
good  Belgian  wonld  monlt-ofif  all  the  best  points,  as  that  the 
ooloar  would  entirely  fail  in  the  second  moult  of  a  true-bred 
Norwich.  I  belieye  that  to  maintain  the  colour  over  the  moult 
would  be  a  portion  of  the  best  evidence  of  the  genuine  charact^ 
of  the  bird,  and  to  fail  to  do  so  would  be  likewise  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  If  Mr.  Bemrose's  birds  are  genuine,  why  do  they 
BO  utterly  tail  to  maintain  or  reproduce  the  colour  when  this 
can  be  fairly  accomplished  by  tne  birds  of  other  exhibitors? 
By  Mr.  Bemrose's  own  showing,  the  colour  on  the  birds  is 
brought  about  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  feeding,  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  Mr.  Bemrose  can  take  an  ordinary  bird, 
and  if  the  treatment  be  commenced  previous  to  the  moult,  he 
can  produce  on  this  colour  equal  to  the  oirds  shown  at  the  Palace. 
This  being  purely  artificial,  thev  have  no  power  to  produce  or 
witifaiin  it,  and  in  the  next  moult  the  feather  would  be  restored 
to  the  original  colour.  Consequently,  I  contend  it  becomes 
■lerely  a  matter  of  process  for  colouring,  and  that  a  bird  coloured 
by  hand  would  be  equally  valuable  and  eli^ble  for  all  purposes 
mth  those  by  feeding;  the  difference  is  simplv  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  result  being  the  same.  I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Bem- 
roee for  the  information  afforded  me,  and  to  call  hia  attention 
to  the  eighth  rule  in  the  regulations  for  exhibitors  at  the  Palace 
Show.— B.  J.  Tboaxb,  Clifton,  Brittol. 

THE  HONET  SEASON. 

A  PBBJUDICE  against  the  use  of  supers  and  improved  hives  of 
modem  invention  wUl,  I  am  afraid,  be  engendered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unproductive  yield  of  honey  this  season ;  there- 
lore,  perhaps,  the  record  of  the  result  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  the  straw  cottage  hive  is  tiie  only  one  in  vogue,  mttj  be 
beneficial.  With  most  persons  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  honey 
in  the  hives,  and  the  wax  was  not  of  much  use,  as  it  was  crisp 
and  brittle,  and  unless  active  steps  are  taken  immediately  to 
oommenee  feeding  liberally  and  syscematically.  most  bee-keepers 
win  lose  their  stocks  altogether.  Although  I  fed  mv  bees  last 
winter  regularly,  I  have  had  a  very  few  pounds  from  three  hives, 
only  about  an  inch  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  comb  contain- 
ing any.  The  present  honey  season  nas  been  the  worst  one 
within  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant"  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  in  whatever  description  of  hives,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  coantry,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  result  of  the 
season  xpay  be  summed-up  in  one  little  word— none. — ^A.  T.  W., 
Oarmartheruhire, 

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Howls  HoirLTnva  (Jaek).  — Biida  are  lata  moolUnff  this  year,  and  as  fhej 
gat  older  they  moalt  mare  atowly.  With  them,  as  idth  some  other  Upeda, 
the  reiHratlve  prooess  or  power  deoreaaes  wltti  age.  StimolaUng  food  niU 
aalaid  rather  than  aooelerate  the  operation;  it  oanaea  a  hot  ferend  sUn, 
wlianin  the  stab  of  the  feather,  instead  of  belnff  nourished,  is  dried  ap.  The 
Inat  food  yon  oan  give  is  gnmnd  oats  mixed  with  milk,  and  lettnoes. 

Saui  ov  Tabu  Poultbt  (H,  H.  0.).— Ton  oannot  do  better  than  write  to 
]fr.  Howard,  Leadenhall  Market,  Oraoeohoroh  Street,  London,  E.O. 

Fowl's  Foot  Sole  Swollxx  {Frenekman).—li  there  is  matter  forming 
yon  wiu  do  well  to  open  it,  and  after  the  bag  is  thoronghly  cleaned  out  Utad 
the  foot  up  in  soft  Imen  on  whioh  citron  ointment  haa  been  spread.  Wrap 
the  whole  in  wash-leather  to  keep  out  the  dirt,  and  confine  him  to  a  mn 
he  will  be  always  on  orasa.  He  moat  not  walk  on  anything  hard  till 
It  is  a  Uxaaome  diaordar,  and  dUBonlt  of  core. 


Altbinchim  Show  (/.  H,  r.).~-If  a  committee  does  not  adTertiae  a  show, 
we  oondade  it  is  a  mere  local  one. 

Fzoxoni  DisBASSD  ( Tmepieee).—Y<mi  Poater  cock  is  serofolons.  Dress  the 
wound  when  healed  with  iodine  paint  once  a-day  to  absorb  the  moisture  and 
prevent  a  reouzienoe  of  the  boiL  At  the  same  time  gire  a  tea-spoonful  of  cod- 
uver  oil  daily,  or  some  capaules  of  the  same.  These  remedies  may  do  good, 
but  absolute  cure  there  is  none  for  scrofula  in  any  being  or  bird.  Dress  the 
Oacrier's  eye  with  alum  and  water,  or  only  wann  water,  or  lotion  of  lunar 
caustic,  according  as  you  see  which  suits. 

SoouBDfO  IN  PiOBons  (Nix).—GtUt  a  piece  or  two  of  old  mortar  aa  pills 
each  day,  and  feed  on  old  beans. 

Obsstbd  Camabzss  (/.  C.).— A  crsated  Canary  has  a  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  top  of  its  head,  and  is  not  called  Created  from  merely  raising  its  feathers 
at  times.  They  are  Tcry  beaatifnl  birds,  eepedally  when  the  body  of  the  Uzd 
is  a  dear  yellow  or  buff,  and  the  crest  a  dark  green.— W.  A.  B. 

Cahaby  with  Thzbtxbn  Tail  Fbatkbbs  (C.  f  .).— The  modem  Canaiy 
is  a  remarkable  bird.  He  ought  to  haTC  twelve  feathers  in  his  tail,  but  he 
occasionally  haa  mors.  Tliis  seldom  happens:  seldom  enough  to  be  called 
uncommon,  but  not  so  seldom  as  to  be  worth  more  than  apasting  notice.  He 
more  fluently  haa  leaa.  That  is  decidedly  common;  but  that  is  generally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  ei^rice  of  the  exhibitor.  Some  men  liaTC  such  a  keen 
ere  for  mathematical  exactness,  that  when  they  see  a  black  feather  on  one 
side  of  a  bird's  tail  and  not  one  on  the  other,  they  pull  the  Uackone  out,  and  so 
equalise  matters.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  sUll  an  unequally  balanoed  tail, 
and  the  obnoxious  black  feather  will  persist  in  growing  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  the  honest  soul,  he  imnroree  the  bird  and  remores  all  canae  of  oflenee  1^ 
inserting  a  white  feather  in  the  hollow  stump  of  the  Uack  one.    There  is  no 


tte  foot  is  healed. 

TraouB  OH  fowl's  Bbbast  (M.  0.).— Ton  must  open  the  swelling.  The 
tonomr  will  eaaily  come  out.  Tou  can  then  sew  up  the  opening,  and  rub  the 
■olnre  well  with  grease.  In  sewing-up  you  will  find  you  haTC  two  sUns.  an 
loner  and  an  outer.  Tou  must  be  careful  not  to  sew  them  toosther.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  case  in  a  large  bird.  It  would  be  a  disqualTflnatlon  at  a 
r  if  it.  were  seen. 


YABniTXBS  BuifKiiio  TooBTHBB  (P«rple«0d).— If  the  birds  are  separated 
rix  weeks  you  may  depend  on  the  eggs.  We  beUere  a  month  is  suflicient,  but 
eMse  six  weeks  in  order  to  be  safe. 

Bbahma  Unablb  to  Staho  (H.  F.  H.).— The  bird  is  in  a  hopeiess  state 
either  from  atrophy,  or  stoppage,  or  from  injury  to  the  back.  A  hen  sits  in 
the  poaitaon  yon  describe  (on  the  tail  and  legs  wide  apart)  when  she  is  eg^- 
koond,  but  the  moment  she  is  reliered  of  tlM  egg  she  reaumee  herproper  poai- 
tkn.  A  young  awkward  cockerel  that  haa  overgrown  his  strength  sits  on  his 
knees,  but  as  growth  ceases  power  returns,  and  he  recovers  his  proper  carriage. 
But  when  an  old  or  ao  adult  bird  makes  himself  into  a  three-legged  stool  with 
the  help  of  his  tail,  we  consider  the  case  a  very  bad,  if  not  a  hopeless  one, 
"With  regard  to  the  seller  repladng  him,  much  depends  on  the  time  you  have 
had  him.  Tou  should  have  returned  him  at  once.  As,  however,  the  seller 
admits  he  was  so  sickly  (whether  from  mouU  or  otherwise),  that  the  journey 
waa  too  much  ior  him,  we  think  he  is  bound  to  srad  you  another  at  a  oon- 
■Jistabli  lednction  in  price. 


accounting  for  the  pranks  Uids  play  with  thehr  tails.  Two  years  in  s 
I  discovered  that  a  lovely  Goldfinch  Mule  had  had  a  black  feather  out  ont  of 
iU  talL  Last  Crystal  Palace  Show  that  aame  Mule  (or  its  ghost)  stood  first, 
and  in  the  anonymous  notice  of  the  Show  it  was  stated  that  the  Mules  were 
exceptionallv  good,  "  taU  feathers  all  told."  So  that  Mule  must  have  taken 
into  its  head  to  grow  a  white  feather  for  the  occasion,  or  else  there  waa  a 
white  one  put  iUfOr  else  the  taU  feathers  ware  not  all  told.  I  inelins  to  the 
latter  opimoiL— W.  A.  Blakbtor. 

Bbloiah  CAMABZBi  (H.  T.  IT.).— Write  to  W.  A.  Blakaton,  Esq.,  5,  Donxo 
Terrace,  Sunderland. 

Cbybial  Palaobb  or  Honxtoomb  at  Mabcrxstbb  (Simsms).— These  large 
supers  were  filled  hj  single  swarms,  whioh  donbtlees  had  apedal  and  extra 
attention  from  their  owners.  Next  week  Mr.  Pettigiaw  will  commence  in  our 
columns  a  seriee  of  articles  on  the  best  modes  of  supssing,  and  of  Indneing 
the  bees  to  fill  supers,  large  and  small,  with  honeyoomb. 

Moth  iv  HoiiBTcoMB(I(ie»).— Bemove  the  moth's  nest  from  theoombs 
of  your  super  hj  the  use  of  a^knife  or  strong  knittlng-needto.  If  the  combe 
are  broken  a  little  Ij  the  operation,  they  will  be  repaired  next  spring  when 
you  place  it  on  the  hive  again. 


MlTXOBOLOGIOAIi  0B8EBYATI0MB. 

Camdsv  Squabb,  IiOHDO*. 

Lat.  51'  82"  40*  N. ;  Long.  (T  8^  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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RTHlfATHra. 

8th.—Wet  morning ;  fine  afternoon  and  evening ;  but  much  colder. 
9th.— >FIne  morning,  clonding  over  by  noon ;  rain  at  4  r.K. ;  sathar  ^ 

able  though  wanner. 
lOth.— Dull  all  the  morning,  fine  at  noon;  eloudy  afternoon;  high  wind  at 

night 
11th.— DuU  morning;  fine  in  the  flriddle  of  the  day,  bat  wet  eraning  Bad 

night. 
Uth.— Bdn  from  eariy  morning  to  9  r  jl  without  interaiiaelon,  at  timaa 

heavily. 
18th.— Dull  early;  fine  soon  after  10  A.X.;  duU  afternoon;  a  little  rain  in 

the  evening. 
Uth.— A  bright  clear  day  throui^iit 

Mean  temperature  about  0°  lower  than  laat  week,  caused  hj  frequent  rain 
and  abaence  of  sunshine.  The  ML  of  rain  on  the  Uth  waa  very  large,  ita 
amount  being  the  more  striking  as  it  had  nothing  of  the  thunderstorm 
character :  though  oceaaionaUy  heavy,  it  waa  rather  its  pendatenoe  then  ita 
violence  tnat  prodneed  so  large  a  totaL— G.  J.  Sm ovi. 

• 
OOYXNT  OABDBN  MABEBT.— Ootobu  U. 
Wb  have  not  anything  fresh  to  report,  the  markets  being  well  rapplied  with 
fruit  and  vegetaUea  both  home-grown  and  continentaL 
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1 

FRENCH  GARDENING. 

'  OR  some  time  I  have  been  intending  to  send 
yon  a  few  notes  on  the  subjeot  ox  French 
gardening,  arising  from  my  reoent  trip  to 
Paris,  but  I  have  been  so  mnoh  ooonpied  smce 
my  retom  home  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  time.  I  now,  however,  ventore  to 
forward  these  few  notes,  and  hope  yonr 
readers  will  pardon  their  being  very  hastily 
pnt  together. 
In  the  first  place,  I  mast  remark  that  I 
had  l^ard  and  read  so  nmSti  lately  of  the  good  taste  of 
the  French  in  gardening,  and  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
English,  that  I  had  my  expectations  much  raised,  and 
expected  to  learn  a  good  dead  from  the  French  parks  and 
gardens.  I  certainly  did  learn  much,  bnt  it  was  chiefly 
what  to  avoid,  and  not  what  to  imitate.  I  am  aware 
that,  when  I  was  in  Paris  in  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber, the  gardens  were  somewhat  past  their  best,  but  when 
I  returned  to  England,  English  gardens  were  stiU  so 
good  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  allowances ;  and, 
though  I  should  have  seen  them  to  better  advantage  in 
August,  still  there  was  no  difficulty  in  judging  what  they 
hadibeen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  lengthened  details,  but  will 
premise  that  the  parks  and  gardens  I  especially  took 
notice  of  were  the  Pare  Monceaux,  Jardin  des  Tuileries, 
Luxembourg,  Versailles,  and  the  beds,  &c.,  along  the 
Avenue  de  Flmperatrice,  &o.  The  best  taste  was  dis- 
played in  the  Pare  Monceaux,  which,  for  a  small  park,  is 
tastefully  laid  out  with  good  variety,  but  the  whole  much 
marred  by  some  very  bad  planting.  For  instance,  one 
large  bed,  from  70  to  80  feet  long,  was  entirely  filled 
in  the  centre  wiUi  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  edged  with 
a  purplish  Phlox,  and  in  front  of  that  a  line  of  scarlet 
Geranium,  either  Stella  or  Tom  Thumb,  I  forget  which. 
There  was  also  another  large  bed  of  Acer  Negundo  varie- 
gatum quite  unrelieved  by  other  evergreens  or  foliage. 
Now,  if  these  beds  had  happened  to  have  been  white- 
leaved  Geraniums,  as  Alma  or  Bijou,  everyone  would 
have  said  it  was  bad  taste  to  have  had  such  a  mass  of 
white  foliage,  but  because  it  was  a  hardy  deciduous  tree, 
of  course,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  was  quite  correct 
This  is  not  the  first  time,  however,  I  have  seen  the  Acer 
much  overdone ;  it  is  pretty  in  small  plants,  and  fine  for 
isolated  and  individual  specimens,  but  when  planted  en 
masse  it  becomes  heavy  and  lumpy ;  besides,  it  is  so  free 
and  quick  a  grower  that  it  very  easily  overpowers  other 
things.  Then,  again,  in  another  bed  were  plants  of  Be- 
gonia Rex  on  a  groundwork  of  white  Alyssum,  not  the 
white-leaved  Eoniga  maritima,  which  might  have  been 
effective,  but  the  white-flowered  Sweet  iUyssum,  which 
looked  very  poor  and  insignificant  when  overpowered 
with  the  Begonia.  Another  bed  was  much  more  effective 
— a  centre  of  Begonia  nitens  I  think  it  was,  but  as  none 
of  the  beds  was  labelled  either  here  or  anywhere  else 
where  I  went,  which  is  a  great  oversight  in  public  gar- 
dens, I  cannot  be  quite  sure.    This  Begonia  was  mixed 

No.  666.— Vol.  XXV.,  Nsw  SnoM. 


with  Coleus  Queen  Victoria,  edged  with  Coleus  Yerschaf- 
felti,  and  the  whole  margined  with  blue  Lobelia.  The 
contrast  of  the  two  Coleuses  was  good,  and  the  green  leaves 
of  the  Begonia  with  pink  flowers  and  crimson  buds  stood 
out  well  from  the  Coleus  Queen  Victoria.  This  on  the 
whole  was  the  most  effective  bed  I  noted.  Another  bed  of 
Coleus,  planted  in  divisions  and  edged  with  Altemanthera* 
was  very  badly  arranged,  some  of  the  Coleuses  being 
much  too  tall  for  the  oSiers,  and  the  contrasts  of  colour- 
ing were  anything  but  effective,  Coleus  Beautv  of  Wid- 
more  making  hardly  any  growth,  having  to  balance  a 
strong-growing  variety  of  the  Hendersoni  type.  Some 
of  the  double  scarlet  Hibiscus  and  also  the  large  single 
Hibiscus  looked  well,  as  also  did  some  single  specimens 
of  Musa  Ensete. 

In  the  Pare  Monceaux  were  almost  the  only  attempts 
I  saw  at  producing  effects  either  by  harmony  or  oontxast 
of  colours,  planting  geometrically ;  nearly  everywhere  the 
mixed  system  of  pfimting  was  adopted,  except  with  regard 
to  foliage  plants,  such  as  Cannas,  Caladium  eseulentum, 
Wigandia  caracasana,  &c.  These  were  generally  massed 
together  in  large  beds,  and  though  often  effective  in  the 
distance,  yet  wanting  relief  when  seen  nearer.  Sudi 
plants  as  Cannas  and  Wigandias,  Ridnus,  &c.,  are  mudi 
handsomer  when  planted  more  as  individual  specimenSt 
so  as  to  show  their  form,  than  massed  together  in  round 
or  oval  beds.  I  noticed  this  especially  in  the  Avenue  de 
rimperatice,  where  large  beds  of  the  kinds  I  have  named 
were  planted  unrelieved  by  any  flowers  at  all,  except  in 
one  instance,  where  there  was  a  background  of  Tamarix 
gallica  with  beautifully  feathering  pink  racemes  of  flowers, 
and  also  in  the  Luxembourg  wardens,  where  the  only 
self  beds  I  noticed  were  made  of  large  omamental-foliagea 
plants ;  while  almost  every  bed  in  the  principal  gardens 
was  planted  with  mixed  plants,  shrubs,  herbaceous  and 
perennial  plants.  Dahlias,  &c.,  in  the  centre,  and  the  sides 
chiefly  with  different  kinds  of  Geraniums,  interspersed 
with  Ageratums,  Calceolarias,  Asters,  I^rrethmms,  &o. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  flowers  were  what  we  usnally 
call  in  England  bedding-out  flowers,  but  the  effect  was 
monotonous  in  the  extreme,  because  there  was  an  endless 
repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  mixtures  in  long  lines 
of  beds. 

What  I  here  noticed  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens  is 
equally  true  of  the  Versailles  and  Tuilenes  gardens, 
l^ose  who  Hke  mixed  borders  might  have  a  surteit  of  it 
here,  and  I  think  would  have  their  propensities  cured.  I 
know  many  will  regard  me  as  prejudiced ;  they  think  that 
it 'is  a  weakness  of  mine  always  to  stand  up  for  bedded-out 
gardens  arranged  geometrically,  &c.  Now,  I  am  fe^  from, 
admiring  the  taste  so  commonly  displayed  by  many  of 
repeating  the  same  plants  and  same  colours  ad  infimtumm 
And  I  tlunk  there  is  a  place  both  for  perennial  gardens, 
mixed  borders,  alpine  rockeries,  roseries,  geometrical 
gardens,  &c.  in  fact,  if  anyone  with  space  and  appliances 
to  boot  should  throw  all  his  energy  mto  any  one  thing 
only  in  gardening,  whether  it  be  in  summer  bedding-out, 
or  perennial  borders,  or  spring  flowers,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  he  by  so  doing  will  deprive  himself  of  many 
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pleasnreB  whioh  he  might  otherwise  enjoy.  But  becaoBe  many 
persons  have  ridden  the  bedding-ont  mania  too  far,  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  have 
perpetual  monotonT  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  sort  of 
flowers,  mixed  without  any  reference  to  harmony  of  eolonr 
or  contrast  of  form.  And  ai  the  risk  of  repeating  i^tat  I 
haT6, 1  think,  before  said  in  your  columns,  I  do  not  see  why  • 
formal  geometrical  spring  garden  made  of  Daisies,  and  Yiolaa, 
Polyanthus,  Ac,  should  be  admired,  while  the  same  garden 
filled  witib  much  choicer  and  much  more  lasting  summer 
bedding-out  plants  should  be  considered  as  meretricious. 

This,  however,  is  some^at  of  a  digression  called  forth  by 
the  want  of  design  and  skill  manifested  by  the  French  gar- 
denen  both  at  the  Tuileriee,  Luxembourg,  Versailles,  and  else- 
where. It  is  wett  known  thai  a  good  lawn  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown  in  France,  and  its  absence  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  climate ;  but  when  they  have  the  means  of  irrigating,  if 
only  thoy  would  use  an  American  machine  and  cut  oftener, 
soaitering  the  grass  instead  of  collecting  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  their  lawns  would  soon  improve.  If  we  were  to  leave  an 
English  lawn  for  ten  days,  or  even  tiiree  weeks,  as  is  some- 
times ^e  ease  abroad,  uncut,  we  should  not  have  much  to  boast 
of  about  our  English  lawns. 

There  is  one  thing  Uie  PariMaM  eertaMy  beat  ss  in— the 
aelectiim  of  thenr  trees  for  the  fioulevarde,  Ae.,  and  their 
namier  o<  pruning  them,  nearly  eveiy  tree  having  a  dean 
stnight  stem,  properly  trained  and  judiciously  pruned,  and 
the  BonJevards  in  Paris  are  certainly  a  great  feature.  But  the 
fntaintkr  jn  whioh  the  'treee  are  planted  in  some  places  is  un- 
interesting in  the  extreme,  representing  a  forest  of  bare  poles 
with  foliage  only  on  the  top.  Take,  for  instance,  the  trees  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  or  on  each 
side  of  the  wide  avenue  from  the  Place  de  TBtoile  to  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  they  are  planted  in  rows  so  near  together  and  so  dosely 
in  the  tow  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  ever  to  grow  to 
make  good  trees,  nor  ean  anyttung  i&  the  shape  of  grass  or 
shrub  grow  midemeaih ;  the  oonnoqiinnee  is,  tiMre  is  nothing 
but  bare  earth  or  gravel  oder  the  tMea,  aad  uninterseting 
lines  of  bare  poles,  with  abade  oveabead.  If  the  osntral 
ftvenues  ware  left,  more  than  half  the  other  trees  cat  down, 
and  the  remainder  left  in  groups,  fenced  round  for  a  time 
with  shrubs,  and  a  number  of  evergreens  planted  among  them, 
much  of  this  painful  monotony  ol  bare  earth  might  be  done 
away  with. 

Another  thing  I  may  also  allude  to.  I  was  under  an  im- 
pression from  whst  I  had  heard  that  I  should  find  fruit  re- 
markably cheap  and  good.  This  certainly  was  not  my  expe- 
rience. Peaches  were  io  be  had  in  t^riible  abundaBee,  but 
the  best  at  the  fmiterers  wme  a  fmse  a-p&eee.  Iirfsrior  eaes 
might  be  had  si  iHm  Halks  Oentnales  at  priees  vwyiag  from 
15  to  86  centimes.  Good  Pean  were  vety  little,  if  ai^,  oheagMr 
thaa  in  £«glsoBd,  imd  I  saw  no  Pears  under  15  eentimes,  or 
1^ ;  there  were  hardly  any  Neotarinas ;  the  best  frait,  and 
cheapest  on  the  whole,  were  the  Figs.  Orapes  wem  beginning 
to  be  plentiful,  but  they  were  not  inviting  to  look  at,  and  1 
did  not  try  them ;  but  such  a  thing  as  a  good  bunch  of  hot- 
house Grapes,  as  Hambnrghs  or  Muscats,  was  scarcely  to  be 
seen. 

With  regard  to  tiie  vegetables  in  the  Halles  Centrales,  per- 
haps the  most  notieeaUe  feature  was  the  Endives,  which  seem 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Lettueee,  and  in  whidi  the  Freneh 
oertainly  eoeoeed  better  than  we  do.  Their  Onieas  vrere  also 
fine  and  their  ccmnnon  Melees ;  but  in  no  other  xespeete  could 
I  find  that  their  vegetables  were  superior  to  ours,  and  eertainly 
aot  their  manner  ei  eooking  them. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  afraid  your  readers  will  think  that  I 
have  looked  on  Paris  gardening  with  a  rather  John  Bull's  eye, 
and  I  certainly  must  confess  I  came  back  very  sure  of  one 
thing— that  our  English  public  parks,  as  Hyde  Park,  Begent*8 
Park,  and  Battersea  Park,  were  decidedly  far  superior  to  any- 
thing that  I  saw  in  Paris  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can-see,  our  EngHsh 
and  Scotch  gardeners  have  not  mudi  to  learn  either  from 
the  taste  or  skiU  displayed  byPrench  gardeners.  I  should 
like  some  of  our  best  gardeners  to  h»ve  free  aeope  given  them 
Is  the  Bois  de  Boolo^ie,  the  gardens  of  the  Tmkries,  and 
elsendfeeM,  and  I  ehould  be  4mipriBed  if  there  weie  not  very 
aoon  a  manifest  alteration  for  the  better.  There  are  several 
plants,  indeed,  used  by  the  French,  as  the  Cosmos,  both  white 
and  yeUoiw,  the  Tamarisk,  Ailantns,  Bobinia,  Btenactia  spe- 
eiosa,  and  others  which  might  be  tried,  I  think,  with  advan- 
tage with  us ;  and  if  we  were  also  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their 
book  with  respect  to  the  management  of  trees  in  avenues,  and 


the  proper  sorts  to  plant  in  the  streets,  we  should  be  the 
gainers.—^.  P.  Pxich. 


WINTER  FLOWER  GARDENING.— No.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  shrubs  named  in  my  last  paper  as  suit- 
able for  town  gardens,  there  are  others  available  for  the  or- 
namentation of  flower  beds  in  the  winter  months,  but  which 
do  not  sueeeed  in  town  gardens.  All  those  previously  named, 
as  well  aa  those  to  follow,  will  flourish  in  the  country,  or 
where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  smoke  and  dust  of  our 
mannfaetaring  towns. 

Crypiomeria  elegans, — Of  graceful  pendant  habit,  and  yet 
pyramidal  or  eone-shi4)ed,  wide  at  the  base  and  rounded  at 
the  top,  owing  to  its  drec^nag  hi^t.  The  foliage  in  autumn 
and  through  the  winter  is  of  a  chocolate  hue,  brighter,  deeper, 
and  far  more  decided  in  colour  than  any  shrub  I  know,  not 
excepting  the  Betinoeperas.  A  bed  of  this  may  be  margined 
with  Enonymus  radicans  variegatus,  or  if  the  plants  are  over 
2  feet  high,  then  margin  the  Cryptomeria  with  Oamanthns 
ilidf ottus  variegatus  nanus.  The  ptamrts  lift  very  well  if  aimnal 
reBBOval  is  praotiaed,  so  aa  to  induce  the  formation  of  roots 
near  the  stem,  and  fibras  to  kwp  tha  aeil  in  a  ball.  If  not 
lifted  aonually  the  roots  spread  o«t  oemidenddy,  aad  there  is 
then  ziak  in  Nmoyiag  them ;  tharefoie,  it  is  naoessaiy  to  eom- 
menee  transplaBting  these  and  other  plants  si  an  eariy  age. 
Plants  1  foot  high  and  well  furnished  are  aoitable  for  small 
beds,  and  for  margins  to  beds  of  the  fiilver  tree  Ivy,  and  Bilv«r- 
variegated  Holly. 

Buxu$  aurea  pendtda, — ^Tellow-marghied  leaves  with  the 
centre  green.  Tnis  is  the  golden-variegated,  branching,  or 
pendant-habited  tree  Box,  which  is  useful  for  lines  and  mar- 
gins, as  also  small  beds,  though  not  very  bright  in  colour. 

Bucnu  nova  argenteti  marginata  has  silver-margined  leaves, 
and  is  also  desirable  for  marc^ns,  lines,  and  small  beds. 

The  Boxes  lift  with  exeelleat  balls,  and  in  spring,  after  they 
hanre  dona  service  in  the  flower  garden,  should  be  eat4n  to  the 
form  and  height  requimd,  but  owisig  to  the  fasquent  lemoval 
Uiey  will  not  grow  very  Inxuriantly. 

Jun^erm  tamariMc^olia  clothes  the  ground  with  the  finest 
possible  green  covering,  forming  an  admirable  edging  to  every 
kind  of  shrub  with  bolder^  foliage  and  brighter  hues  of  eolour. 
It  moves  well  if  the  plants  are  annually  transplanted. 

Thuja  aur«a.— This  is  of  very  close  and  compact  growth, 
forming  very  ornamental  globular  heads  of  a  bright  green 
tipped  with  brown,  which  early  in  spring  assume  a  brijght 
golden  hue.  It  is  useful  in.  many  ways  for  winter  gardening, 
fonning  fine  lines  and  bands.  In  beds  it  may  be  edged  wi& 
any  of  the  Hepatieaa,  Winter  Aconite,  MUa  sifairiea,  8now- 
drops,  or  Oroenaes  «f  the  blue,  paii^,  aad  white  shades  of 
oolour,  and  is  the  best  passible  shxitb  from  its  oymmetry  of 
form  for  assooiating  with  low-growing,  spriag-flovaring  planta, 
breaking  the  angles  of  flat  snrfaoes,  and  otherwise  relieving 
and  freeing  them  of  a  fatiguing  monotony.  Plants  only  a  few 
inches  in  neight  are  quite  as  eifeetive  for  lines  or  triAi^n  ^ 
larger  plants  are  tor  oentres  and  masses. 

Thtya  pygmaa.'—A  very  dwarf  subject,  as  its  name  impHea, 
bright  green  tipped  iritix  brown,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  shmha 
for  a  permanent  second  line  to  «  border  or  bed,  Hie  outer  line 
or  margin  being  Azabis  alpina  variegata  aigentea,  or  Ceraatium 
toBMntosum.  F«r  small  beds  by  itaalf  it  ia  also  admirably 
ada|ited,  as  well  as  for  eunonnding  the  Silver  ¥esr,ihe  margin 
being  blue,  red,  and  white  BepaUeas,  a  line  of  eaah  in  tiie 
order  named. 

Th^a  eUgatUissima.-riui  upright  or  pyramidal  fona  ol 
T.  aurea,  having  clear  golden  tips  n^  only  in  spring  but  in 
autumn.  It  is  now  beautiful.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  sama 
way  as  T.  aurea,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  of  upright  habit. 

The  Thujas  remove  well,  but  ehould  be  lifted  annually; 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius  variegatus  nanus. — ^Bold  Holly-like 
foliage,  with  broad  white  or  silver  variegation.  Very  effective, 
but  will  not  succeed  in  -exposed  positions.  It  is  good  for 
sheltered  spots,  but  in  open  sitnatioBS  tiie  Silver-leaved  HoUy 
should  be  subaiitated  for  it. 

JffoUtM.— <Md  aad  ailver-vawagatod  or  blotdhed,  aa  also 
green4eaved  kinds  in  wtaaanm  fonas  aad  degrees  of  eoloaring, 
are  good.  They  ean  be  gsown  as  flat-topped  bushes  only  a 
few  inches  high  for  margins,  or  with  round  or  pyramidal  heads 
of  almost  any  height.  The  Hollies  can  be  removed  with  as 
great  a  certainty  of  success  as  any  other  shrub,  only  for  the 
purpose  in  view  they  must  be  lifted  frequently  fi'om  the  com- 
mencement of  their  preparatory  growth  or  training.     Tho 
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pruning  needed  ehonld  be  dona  in  0pring»  jiui  before  or  when 
they  ore  beginning  to  grow. 

Cerasus  Ituitanica  myrtifolia^  or  Mjrtle4eftTed  Portugal 
Lanrel,  has  bright  deep  green- narrow  leaves,  mnob  smaller 
than  the  species,  and  is  very  nsefuL  It  is  effective  as  a  central 
mass  margined  with  Brioa  herbaeea  earnoai  it  having  an  inner 
line  of  £!.  mediterranea^  alba*  For  a. second  line  round  a  mass 
of  Hollies,  either  gold  or  silyer,  it  is  effective,  the  outer  line 
being  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  or  the  Silver  tree  Ivy, 

jLaurttftMitw. — ^The  white  floweiB  of.  this  on  dwarf  bushy 
plants  are  very  effective,  and  a  masa  margined  with  red,  blue, 
and  white  Hepatica-  forms*  a  pJeasingt  group  or  bed.  It  is  also 
very  suitable  for  the  angles  and  centres  of  extensive  arrange- 
ments. It  moves  well,  requiring  to  be  cut-in  in  spring  if 
becoming  too  large  and  growing  out  of  shape. 

Ligtutrum  japonicum, — Large,  shilling,  bright  green  leaves. 
This  is  very  effective  in  a  mass  margined  with  Bellis  aucubie- 
folia,  either  with  or  without  inner  lines  of  Scilia  sibirica  and 
Snowdrops.  It  moves  well,  and  may  be  k^t  of  any  height  by 
pruning  in  spring  and  pinching  in  summer.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white,  are  produced  in  spring  or  early  in  summer. 

Pemettya  mwronata, — Shining  deep  green  leaves;  very 
effective  as  a  green  bed  or  line,  eepeeially  when  in  berry  and 
margined  with  Snowdrops.    It  requires  peat  soil. 

OaultJieria-Shallon, — ^A  pretty  prooombent  plant  with  purple 
berries.  Bflbotive  as  a  second  line  or  margin  to  beds  of  bold- 
foHaged  shrufoS)  as  the  Tree  Ives,  HbUies,  and  Aucubas,  or  in 
a  bed  by  itself,  edged  with  Aubrietia  purpurea  variegata. 

GauUheria  pnunmib&ns. — Shining  ovaileaves  and  red  berries ; 
very  effective  as-  aou  edging  t«  a  mam  at  Aucuba  Hmbata,  or 
other  masses  of  beld-foliaged?  shrubs,  especially  those  with 
variegated  or  coloured- Ioai»OB>    Beqnisas  paat  soiL 

Jtetinoswra  piwifsm  is  very  effeettva  by  its  plnme-llke  foliage 
tinged  wi&  brown,  and'dwiarf  pints  of  it  make  a  neat  mass 
when  margined  witit.  Quongrinur  radieaMS'  variegalns.  There 
are  others  of  the  BetLttosposBtf^bntLlihai^e'not  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  them.  B.  onpressoidea^  B>  plumosa,  qinite  a  gem, 
as  are  its  golden  and  silveB  fbms.;  M  erivoides,  which  in  au- 
tumn has  the  foliftg»  of  at  violot  pRtllle  hue*;  and  B.  obtusa 
nana  with  its  fine  golden  fbliage^.would  be- welcome  additions 
to  our  self-coloured-foliag»  harc^  tMeiv  and  veiy  effective  for 
winter  gardens. 

Taxus  eleganUmima,---BoA  tfi€^  stiver-striped  and  the  gold- 
Btriped  Yew  are  a*  tiinirbflrt  in  autumn  and  winter;  plants 
not  more  than  2-  feeff  Mgli  mabe  flne  masses  margined  with 
Gaultheria  prooumbens* 

Abiei  Clanbratiliana  aufb  Jr.  p^gmtea  are  very  distinct  and 
effective  as  margins  to  masses  of  bold-foliaged  shrubs,  and  for 
dotting  in  carpeting,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  broad  band  of 
variegated  Arable  a  yard  wide,  disposing  them  that  distance 
apart  along  its  centre,  the  effect  is  vesy  fine. 

Other  sabjeots  might  be  presaed  into  our  service,  but  I  have 
seleeted  those  I  am  most  cenvenant  with,  and  shali  only  add 
a  lew  shrubs  that  are  nsdol  as  foraung  objeotson  flat  surfaoea 
or  oai^ting,  and  in  impavting  bem^  t»  their  otherwise' mo- 
notonous aspect* 

CupritmiB  Lawsoniana  nafUhr^lO^wmi  and  v«ty  oompaet ;  deep 
green  foliage. 

Chipr9$9U9  Law$onian»  stricta. — Of  pyrvnidai  form,  densa 
habit. 

Fieea  peetinata  pygmtBa.^-Ai  mem  pigmy  Sil;ver  Fur,  which 
is  superb  planted  pinenahion  fMhioa  on  »  gronnd  of  Bellis 
ancubfl^oliab 

Tki^opns  doUbrataiB  tiMfmbjeot  I  will  assntionjas  the  finest 
of  all  lor  centres.  Its-  graceful  ylkame^UkB  habiiand  dark  green 
foliage  render  it  very  suitahlA.  It  is,  pedMi|Ni,-the  most  beanti^ 
ful  of  evergreens — Q.  Abbst. 


BOCCONIA  JAPONICA  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Wx  are  indebted  in  the  oohmiss  to  Messrs.  Shepherd, 
nurserymen,  of  Sydney,  fofr  the  imtxodnction  of  this  novelty, 
which  Ib  now  pretty  well  spisad  about  i»  ouv  gardens ;  for  I 
find  it  very  easy  of  cultivation,  a»  well  aa  very  omamentid, 
growing  amongst  other  bordat  pltants*  In^  their  catalogoe  tilay 
state  of  it  the  following :— >*  Thai  grand*£oliagedl  herbaeaous 
plant  was  discovered  in  Japan  in  18M,  and  sent  to  Prussia, 
where  it  was  an  object  of  uaiveraai  admiration.  We  intro^ 
dueed  it  into  this  colony  in  1868,  and  succeeded  in  growing  a 
splendid  specimen  last  year,  fully  8  feet  in  height.  It  has 
proved  itself  perfectly  hardy,  and  can  be  grown  freely  in  any 
pootion ;  hot  siMlter  i»  neoeasnsy  to  preserve  its  magnificent 


foliage  from  in|nry.*' — Wiluax   Swalb,  Mcnsidt  Botanic 
Garden,  Cantm^tyt  N.Z, 


POT-CULTURE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

At.t.  gardeners  know  that  eariy  warm  loealities  are  the  best 
for  the  cultivation  of  Strawberry  plants  in  pots,  for  in  such 
places  runners  can  be  obtained  comparatively  early  in  the 
season,  and  be  grown  into  strong  fruiting  plants.  In  cold  and 
late  localities  it  is  rather  difiioult  to  secure  runners  early 
enough  in  sudi  seasons  as  the  present.  Southern  growers 
have,  in  thi&  particular,  a  great  advantage  cfver  those  in  tiie 
northern  counties. 

There  are  different  ways  adopted  to  obtain  runners  early. 
A  very  common  one  is  to  plant  out  in  a  prepared  bed  the 
plants  that  have  been  fbroed,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to 
yield-  fruit*.  These  produce  runners  pretty  early.  Another 
modt  is  to  pliact  runners  of  this  year  in  a  rich  bed,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  runners  from  them  in  the  next  year.  Both 
ways  are  excellent  and'  practised  here ;  which  is  the  better  I 
cannot  say.  I  fancy  the  runners  of  last  year  produce  nmners 
rather  stronger  than  the  forced  plants  of  this  yeac 

Where  the  expense  of  labour  is  not  so  great  a  consideration 
as  excellent  plants,  our  best  gardeners  layer  the  nmners  in 
small  pots  fiUbd  with  soil,  and  hold  them  there  by  placing 
stones  on  them  till  the  runners  take  root  in  the  pots.  Tn.  this 
way  the  plants  receive  no  shock  or  check  when  cutftom  the 
mother  plants.  As  soon  as  convenient  afterwards  they  are 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed'  in  a  sheltered  open  place, 
where  they  enjoy  tihe*  sunshme,  and  grow  into  strong  stubby 
heoltiiy  plantb.  About  the  middle  of  July  they  aire  repotted 
in  their  cruiting  pots,  which  are  generally  about  6  or  7  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  now  of  great  importance  to  let  the  plants 
have  i^nty  of  room  to  develope  their  leaves  and  allow  ihe 
wind  to  play  amongst  them.  Every  plant  needs  a  square  foot 
of  surface  for  itself!  Though  plants  treated  thus  require 
much  attention,  having  to  be  watered  almost  every  day,  and 
the  runners  frequently  taken  from  them,  they  will  abundantly 
repay  aU  the  labour  bestowed  on  tbem  by  yielding  a  great 
weight  of  fruit.  In  private  garden  establishments  this  mode 
of  layering  the  runners  in  small  pots,  and  repotting  them  twice 
afterwards  is  generally  adopted  and  practised.  Our  best  gar- 
dsnars  tiiink  it  ir  the  safest  way  of  preparing  Strawberry 
plants  for  foocing.  Bnt  wheve  time  and  expense  of  laibour  are 
takam  into  aceonnlk-where  everything  is  balanced  in  the 
scales  of  profitf  and  loss,  another  mode  is  pvMtised  which 
answen  very  welk  The  runners  ai^  not  lagreved  in  pots,  but 
allowed  to  gsow  ottadhed  to  the  old  plants  till  July,  when,  by 
using  a  clean  shawp  tsowel,  they  ave  lifted  with'  good  balls  and 
plased  at  once-  in  their  fhiiting  pots.  Thus  good*  pUmts  are 
obtained  and  grown  wilb  mud&  less- work  and  attention  than 
the  e^Rstsni  which  cflU»  into  use  three  sizes  of  petft  I  daro 
not  say  thai  the  threei-shilt  system  is  more  succeesfulin  pro- 
ducing a  better  crop  of  fruit  than  the  onemthift  qwtem.  The 
end  is  reaehed  by  betit>  ways ;  one'  way,  however,  is  much 
shortsv  thfl»  tHe  other,  and  all  my  life  I  have  prefbrred  the 
shortest  and  easiest  noad. 

In  confining  the  roots  of  surii  plants  as  Strawberries  in  potto 
we  do  them  an  iufosy— the  whole  thing  is  ortrfieial,  and  so  far 
as  art  can  sepair  the  iiqury  i(^  should  be  done.  If  less  space 
be  given  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  richer  food  should  be 
affoocled  as*  compensation.  Strowbemes  like  rich  soil  eveiy- 
where;.  in.  pets  they  requim  it  rieher  still.  0tte4hird  rotten 
sods,  one^tfaird  rotten  dung,  one-tiiird  sand,  and  a  little  bone- 
dust  well' miKedmalca  an  eso^ent  compost  tor  Strawberries 
in  potSk^  If  the  sods  are  rather  sandy  less  sand,  of  course,  will 
be  used  la  this  rich  soil  the  plants  gio\p  strong  and  fast,  and 
worms  fatten  when  they  get  into  tile  pots.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  worms'  out,  they  will  go  through  8  inches  of 
dean  ashes  or  cinders  to  reach  the  soil  in  the  pots. 

Plants,  lifce  animals,  need  rest — » winter  as  well  as  a  summer. 
it  Stmwberries  in  pots  are  not  allowed  tiixee  months'  rest 
they  are  mora  difioult  to  manage.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
have  their  crowns  ripened  eariv,  and  the  plants  at  rest  in 
October.  This  is  done  by  planmr  all  thv  pots  on  their  sides 
with  their  f aosv  to  tibe  sonlh.  Thus*  they  beoome  company 
tively  dry  and  send  the  plants-  to  rest.  When  the  fruit  is 
wanted  about  the  end  of  Iteeh,  plants  should  be  plaeed  under 
glass  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat  tiiree 
months  sooner,  for  it  takes  three  months  of  artificial  treat- 
ment to  force  Strawberries  to  perfection.  Those  which  are> 
not  pot  mte  besA  tiU  Febmaiy  or  Ma»di  generally  bear 
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heavier  erope  than  the  fint  b«tdh.  Planti  thus  grown  and 
foraed  will  yield  a  supply  of  rieh  and  loBoionfl  fmit  at  a  season 
when  it  is  mneh  wanted. — ^A.  Psttiorew,  Priory  Vineyard, 
Sale.  

HOTEIA  JAPONICA. 
In  answer  to  **W.  O."  (pages  291  and  292),  the  plants  from 
whioh  I  took  fhe  flowers  so  late  in  the  season  were  forced  early 
in  spring,  and  after  blooming  were  placed  in  a  oold  frame, 
gradually  hardened-o£f,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time  by  giving 
little  or  no  water.  Th^  were  then  divided  if  required  to  in- 
erease  the  stock ;  indeed ,  if  the  plants  are  large  I  always  like 
to  do  so,  as  I  imagine  they  bloom  better  in  oonsequence.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  have  too  many  plants  of  it,  and  the 
mudlest  piece  makes  a  good  plant  in  one  season,  and  will  throw 
up  some  Slakes  of  bloom  even  before  frost  comes  to  cut  it  down. 
It  the  stock  is  not  to  be  increased,  and  large  plants  are  pre- 
ferred, after  resting  as  above  just  shake  them  out  of  their  pots 
gently,  prick  tiiie  soil  out  from  between  the  roots,  and  plant  out 
at  a  good  distance  apart.  They  grow  amazingly  when  placed 
in  a  situation  suited  to  their  wants,  which  in  summer  is  a  cold 
rich  light  soil  in  a  moist  rather  shady  spot.  A  north  border  is 
just  the  place  for  them.  Such  a  place  mine  have  had  this 
summer ;  last  year  they  grew  in  a  wet  bog  bed,  and  never  did 
thpy  do  better.  They  are  taken  up,  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
frame  when  the  leaves  die  down  in  autumn,  if  required  for 
forcing.  Perhajpe  "  W.  G."  does  not  want  them  for  forcing, 
little  they  require— a  window,  a  frame,  or  a  greenhouse  will 
bring  them  on  very  earlv  in  spring.  If  he  has  none  of  these, 
then  an  early  border  with  a  little  protection  may  help.  Get  it 
to  flower  as  soon  as  possible,  then  cut  the  leaves  down  to  the 
ground.  Let  the  plant  just  start  into  growth  again ;  then  take 
h  up,  divide  if  required,  and  plant  it  in  very  rich  soil,  and  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  recommended  above.  I  think  that 
with  this  treatment  **  W.  G."  may  rei^nably  expect  plenty 
of  this  plant's  beautiful  graceful  flowers  to  place  with  his 
Gladiolus. — J.  Tatlob,  Maesgwynne, 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  19. 

▲OAGIA.  ORANDI8.— Geamd  Aoagu. 

To  the  vast  genus  Acacia  the  phrase  imperium  in  imperio 
nay  well  be  applied,  for  among  the  plants  of  the  Legummous 
family  it  stands  pre-eminent,  if  not  for  its  utility  to  mankind, 
ai  least  for  the  considerable  number  of  species  included  within 
its  limits.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  natives  of  Australia, 
flod  from  these  we  select  one  of  the  neatest  and  dwarfest  spe- 
des,  more  especially  adapted  for  window  or  frame  culture. 

The  Acacia  grandis  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia.  It  forms 
a  shrub  of  moderate  size,  and  flowers  freely  wlule  small.  The 
ftems  are  angular,  grooved,  and  usually,  but  not  invariably, 
foite  glabrous.  The  leaves  consist  of  two  pinna,  articulated 
§A  their  base,  each  pinna  being  about  an  inch  long,  and  com- 
posed of  from  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  linear,  alternate,  smooth 
leaflets,  the  rachis  or  stalk  to  which  they  are  attached  being 
flattened,  and  terminated  by  a  small  leafy  point. 

At  the  junction  of  the  plmue  with  the  branch,  several 
eorious  appendages  arise  which  deserve  attention.  First, 
between  the  two  pinns  will  be  found  a  short  thread-like  pro- 
longation of  the  petiole,  terminating  in  a  little  globular  head ; 
next,  a  minute  gland-like  body,  which  is  apparently  an  abortive 
flower  bud ;  thni  either  one  or  two  small  cup-like  involucres, 
out  of  which  the  flower  stalks  arise ;  fourthly,  an  articulated 
woody  spine,  about  half  an  inch  long ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf  are  two  bristly  stipules,  and  occasionally  a  third, 
beneath  the  prolonged  petiole  first  mentioned,  llie  flower 
heads  are  generally  in  pairs,  on  smooth  stalks  about  three- 
onarters  of  an  inch  in  length,*and  are  very  numerously^pro- 
daced. 

The  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the  Acacias  is  entirely  due  to 
the  long  projecting  stamens,  the  calyx  and  corolla  being  so 
■mall  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  after  the  full  expansion 
ef  the  capitule  or  flower  head.  Both  the  floral  envelopes 
referred  to  are  composed  of  five  equal  divisions,  regularly 
arranged ;  and,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
^pe  of  ihe  order,  which,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  is 
cUafly  characterised  by  its  papilionaceous  flowers,  'of  whicdi 
those  of  the  common  Pea  and  Laburnum  are  examples. 
^  The  Acacias,  including  the  species  now  figured,  generally 
ripen  seed ;  but  the  number  of  legumes  bears  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  that  of  the  flowers,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 


that  most  of  these  contain  stamens  only :  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  florets  composing  the  capitule,  but  a  very  few  contain 
both  stamens  and  pistiL 

In  some  of  the  Acacias^  the  spiny  process  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaf  is  so  largely  developed  as  to  be  a  very  formidable  organ, 
and  capable  of  inflicting  a  serious  wound,  as  in  the  A.  horrida 
and  A.  OafEra ;  in  others  it  is  altogether  absent,  as  in  the  species 
dealbata,  discolor,  spectabilis,  and  most  of  the  species  in- 
cluded in  the  section  BipinnattB. 

A.  grandis  is  a  most  charming  window-plant  for  spring 
flowering,  beinff  at  that  season  loaded  with  its  golden  yellow 
balls ;  and  at  all  periods  of  the  year  its  elegant  foliage  gives  it 
an  ornamental  character. 


AeaoU  gimndis. 

Its  propagation  is  effected  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  usually 
by  the  latter  method ;  they  should  be  inserted  in  white  sand, 
or  very  sandy  soil,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass  or  tumbler. 
As  they  are  impatient  of  damp,  they  require  a  little  more  care 
during  the  rooting  process  than  those  of  the  leafless  species ; 
the  inside  of  the  gUuBS  should  be  wiped  daily,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cuttings  are  fairly  struck  they  must  be  potted-off  into 
sandy  peat,  and  eventually  into  good  fibrous  peat  containing 
less  sand.  During  the  summer  the  pot  may  be  placed  out- 
doors in  a  warm  aspect,  on  a  layer  of  ashes,  to  keep  out  those 
plagues  of  ^e  gardener,  the  worms;  but  in  dry  weather  it 
must  be  carefidly  watered,  as  the  foliage  of  this  and  similar 
species  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  phyllode-bearing 
Acadas,  in  which  the  outide  is  much  thicker,  and  contains 
fewer  stomata  or  exhaling  pores.  In  this  and  other  cases 
it  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  place  the  pot  containing 
the  plant  in  one  connderably  larger,  the  space  between  the 
two  being  filled  up  with  moss,  which  may  be  kept  damp.  This 
will  prevent  the  roots  from  being  injured  by  long  expiosure  to 
the  scorching  ravs  of  the  sun. 

As  it  is  essential  to  the  production  of  flowers  the  following 
spring  that  the  young  wood  should  be  thoroughly  ripened,  it 
will  be  better  to  remove  the  plant  from  the  influence  of  heavy 
rains  about  the  middle  of  September ;  after  which  pcoiod  it 
should  reodve  but  moderate  supplies  of  water.  In  winter  it 
will  require  all  the  air  and  light  that  can  be  given  it,  and 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  apartment  up  to  the  month  of 
February,  after  whioh  a  warmer  room  will  hasten  the  devdop- 
ment  of  its  beautiful  flower  heads.  In  case  of  very  severe 
weather,  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  it  from  frost. 

Though  accorded  spedfic  rank  when  first  introduced,  Acada 
grandis  is   now  universally  regarded  by   botanists    as  but 
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a  variety  of  the  polymorphous  A.  pnlchella,  and  it  differs 
chiefly  from  the  type  in  having  more  numerous  and  longer 
leaflets.  Several  other  desirable  forms  of  A.  pnlohella  are  in 
cultivation,  one  of  whieh — A.  hispidissima  of  eatalogues — is 
specially  deserving  of  mention  on  aocomit  of  the  long  spread- 
ing hairs  with  whioh  the  branches  are  clothed.  This  variety 
is  also  cultivated  under  the  name  of  A.  lasiocarpa.  As  a 
companion  plant  to  A.  grandis  may  be  recommended  A. 
Drommondii,  a  plant  of  more  recent  introduction,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  more  delicate  in  habit.  Many  other  desir- 
able spedes  occur  in  eatatogues,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
these  flower  only  when  the  plants  have  attained  an  incon- 
venient size. 

The  Acacia  lophantha,  frequently  cultivated  in  the  subtropical 
garden  for  its  elegant  bipinnate  foliage,  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Albizzia,  which  is  distinguished  from  Acada  by  its 
monadelphous  stamens. —  {W,  Thompson's  English  Flower 
Qarden,  Revised  hy  the  Author.) 


GOLDEN  CHAMPION  GRAPE. 

I  HIVE  a  strong  impression  that,  if  this  Grape  were  to  receive 
special  treatment,  the  fatal  spot  which  affects  it  would  to  a 
great  extent  disappear.  It  is  a  Grape  that  wants  time  to  grow 
and  ripen,  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  We  have  it  here,  graited 
on  Black  Hamburgh,  in  two  different  houses.  In  one  house, 
which  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  hard  forcing  for  the 
last  two  years  to  get  the  crop  in  at  a  desired  time,  the  Golden 
Champion  is  simply  unpresentable.  In  another  early  vinery, 
which  is  thrown  open  day  and  night  as  soon  as  theHamburghs 
and  others  begin  to  get  ripe,  by  which  time  the  Champion  is 
generally  still  green,  it  has  always  finished  well.  This  season 
a 'bunch  in  this  house  was  allowed  to  hang  a  month  or  five 
weeks  after  it  was  quite  ripe,  and  when  cut  it  was  still  plump 
and  without  a  blemish.  It  is  such  a  magnificent  Grape  when 
dished-up,  if  free  from  specks,  that  one  is  to  be  excused  if  they 
fall  freshly  in  love  with  it,  and  resolve  to  keep  it  on  and  give 
it  another  trial.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should  think 
it  is  a  Grape  which  wants  no  more  assistance  in  the  way  of 
fire  heat  or  forcing  than  will  just  enable  it  to  ripen  during  the 
most  favourable  part  of  the  season.  Those  who  have  f aciUties 
I  would  recommend  to  try  what  the  result  would  be  if  allowed 
to  come  away  naturally  about  April  or  May,  keeping  the  venti- 
lators always  open,  except  in  wet  weather,  and  in  fact  giving  it 
little  more  than  the  protection  of  glass,  using  fire  heat  chiefly 
to  dispel  damp.  This  plan  has  at  least  cheapness  to  recom- 
mend it ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  Grape  well  worth 
making  an  effort  to  grow  successfully.  Could  it  be  presented 
at  dessert  in  good  form,  it  would  put  Muscats  to  one  side  for 
the  tune,  not  on  account  of  its  appearance  only,  but  its  flavour, 
which  is  so  excellent  and  refreslung. 

I  have  an  impression  that  it  would  do  better  out-doors  in  the 
south,  in  a  warm  situation,  than  inside  a  vinery ;  and  I  hope 
those  who  have  opportunities  will  try  it  on  the  hardy  system. 

No  doubt  the  **  spotting  "  is  due  to  the  very  tender  skin  of 
the  berries.  The  least  thing  injures  it,  and  leaves  a  lasting 
blemish ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  high  and  moist 
temperature  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  berries  as  upon 
the  leaves  of  Vines — i,e„  to  make  them  still  more  tender  and 
susceptible  of  injury.  Thinning  the  berries  should  also  be  very 
carefully  performed :  it  should  be  done  twice ;  and  great  care 
is  necessary  not  to  injure  the  berries  that  are  left  with  the 
scissors,  which  should  be  clean  and  smooth. 

The  Golden  Champion,  like  some  others  of  its  class,  does 
not  bear  so  well  when  pruned  on  the  dose-spur  system.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  leave  a  bit  of  young  wood,  and  a  better  show  of 
fruit  wUl  be  the  result,  which  will  give  a  choice  of  bunches,  for 
they  vary  much  in  the  setting,  some  having  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  small  berries  than  others.— J.  Simpson. 

[If  those  who  grow  this  noble  Grape  will  ventilate  freely, 
and  keep  it  dry  whenever  it  approaches  the  ripening  point, 
they  will  not  be  troubled  with  spot.— Ed.] -—(r^  Gardener). 


during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  August,  1874) 
was  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Belfast.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  make  the  arrangements  desirable  in  the 
various  departments.  There  is  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  Directors  of  the  Belfast  Botanic  Gardens  and  the 
Directors  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Horticultural  Society,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  that  harmony  be  at  once  adopted. 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  L.  Ewart,  who,  after  remarking  that 
he  came  there  prepared  to  hear  some  spirit  of  a  desure  to  sink 
differences  and  unite  with  the  North  of  Ireland  Horticultural 
Sodety  in  preparing  for  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
added  that  he  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  there  should  be  two 
shows,  for  one  would  be  interfering  with  the  other,  and  the 
interests  of  both  might  be  affected. 


The  Meetino  op  the  British  Association  in  Belfast — 
Pboposbd  Floral  and  Hobticxtltubal  Show  and  Exposition 
OF  Local  Imdustbies. — On  the  16th  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Belfast  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  and  those  gentlemen  who 
consented  to  co-operate  with  them  as  a  committee  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  for  a  grand  floral  and  horticultural  show  and 
exposition  of  the  staple  and  other  products  of  the  industries  of 
Belfast  and  neighbourhood    (to  take  place  in  the  Gardens 


NOTES  ON  MR.  PEARSON'S  GERANIUMS. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
Geraniums  by  many  of  your  correspondents  tiiat  it  is  scarcdy 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more ;  however,  the  very  wise  remarks 
of  your  correspondent,  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach,  in  *'  our  Journal " 
of  October  2nd,  page  248,  induce  me  to  offer  a  few  additional 
notes.  I  think  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach  must  make  his  beds  for 
Geraniums  very  much  richer  than  we  do  here,  or  than  Mr. 
Pearson  does  at  Chilwdl ;  for  those  varieties  which  make  very 
little  progress  here,  grow  and  bloom  abundantly  with  the  Bev. 
C.  P.  Peach.  Then  those  which  grow  moderately  strong  and 
bloom  freely  here,  with  Mr.  Peach  run  so  much  into  leaves 
and  branches. 

I  have  made  a  few  notes  during  the  late  summer  respecting 
the  Geraniums  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pearson  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  on  comparing  them  with  my  notes  of  last  year,  in 
some  cases  I  have  to  retract  a  little,  and  in  others  confirm  my 
previous  statements. 

I  will  begin  with  the  various  shades  of  scarlet,  and  first  take 
the  orange  scarlets.  Here  Corsair  comes  to  the  front.  Last 
year  it  was  only  moderate  as  a  bedder  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  this  season  it  has  excelled  anything  I  ever  saw 
before.  I  also  saw  it  at  Chilwell  after  a  downpour  of  rain,  and 
it  stood  nearly  as  perfect  after  the  rain  as  it  was  before  the 
storm.  Besides,  the  flowers  are  so  perfect  in  shape,  and  the 
plants  so  prolific  in  bloom  and  so  fine  in  habit,  that  it  must 
become  the  most  popular  plant  of  its  time.  Mrs.  Hetley, 
rather  stronger  than  Corsair,  is  also  good ;  it  is  a  fine,  bold, 
orange  scarlet,  with  a  large  truss,  and  I  place  it  next  in  order 
of  merit  to  Corsair  in  this  shade  of  colour.  In  very  dark 
scarlets  the  Bev.  T.  F.  Fenn  has  certainly  been  magnificent ; 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  dwarf  and  free,  the  trusses  so  bold 
and  grand,  rising  stately  above  the  foliage,  that  I  fed  sur- 
prised that  it  has  not  come  up  to  Mr.  PeadU's  expectations. 

Then  come  five  others  in  the  rosy-crimson  section  all  of 
gterling  worth.  I  will  put  them  down  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Mrs.  Vincent,  a  free  bloomer,  with  strong  footstalks ;  this , 
Mr.  Pearson  thinks,  will  prove  one  of  the  very  best  he  has 
sent  out.  Shakespeare,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  of  free-blooming 
properties,  of  the  style  and  habit  of  the  edebrated  Violet 
Hill  Nosegay,  though  'much  superior  in  all  respects.  Colond 
Holden,  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Pearson,  though  rather 
more  robust  than  Shakespeare,  but  very  good.  Dr.  Tait,  very 
fine,  but  not  so  good  as  last  year ;  and  F.  Bradley.  These  have 
all  been  conspicuous  for  their  fine  large  trusses  and  free-bloom- 
ing properties.  As  a  pot  plant  Colonel  Holden  is  supremely 
beautiful,  and  nearly  as  good  as  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach. 

Of  very  dark  crimsons,  Edward  Sutton  and  General  Outram 
were  the  best ;  the  trusses  were  large  and  the  fiowers  bold.  We 
have  also  a  great  improvement  in  the  magenta  section.  Mrs. 
Beynolds  Hole,  bright  magenta,  with  immense  trusses  fredy 
produced,  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and  when  better  known  likely 
to  become  veiy  popular.  Fraiok  Miles,  magenta  rose,  more 
robust  than  Ik&s.  Hole,  and  an  improvement  on  that  useful 
variety  Arthur  Pearson.  Metcalf ,  salmon  rose,  is  good  either 
in  pots  under  glass  or  in  the  fiower  garden.  Robert  Evans, 
much  of  the  colour  of  the  old  Trentham  Rose,  but  as  much 
superior  to  it  as  Bayard  is  to  the  old  Tom  Thumb. 

We  now  come  to  the  pink  section,  and  here  the  improvement 
made  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  very  skriJdng.  I 
cannot  speak  so  favourably  about  Mrs.  Lowe  as  Mr.  Peach  does. 
I  have  had  it  growing  on  a  warm  border  with  such  sorts  as 
Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  Amaranth,  Maid  of  Kent,  and  others, 
but  it  lias  'not  promised  to  be  a  useful  variety.  In  a  pot  in 
the  conservatory  it  has  been  most  beautiful.  In  looking  over 
my  note-book  I  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  it  during  my 
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lat«  viBit  to  Chilwell.  Those  that  haYO  otood  the  beet  here, 
and  which  were  also  good  in  Mr.  Pearson's  trial-grounds,  are 
Mrs.  Holden,  Mrs.  Augusta  Miles,  Mrs.  Ffytche,  and  Mrs. 
Tait ;  these  are  all  first-oiass  for  out-door  embellishment.  I 
saw  a  bed  of  Mrs.  Holden  at  Thoresby  early  in  the  summer, 
and  it  was  like  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Boses — "  Something  to  see  onoe 
and  dream  of  for  ever."  I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Musters, 
Mrs.  Young,  and  Gontessa  Quarto  are  going  to  oome  out  as 
useful  bedders,  but  they  are  pre-eminent  as  pot  plants.  Mrs. 
Musters  I  consider  the  finest  yet  in  commerce  for  oonserratory 
decoration.  Miss  Bose  Peach  makes  a  handsome  pot  plant ; 
it  is  dwarf  and  oompaot,  and  the  colour  distinct,  but  my 
opinion  respecting  it  as  a  bedding  variety  is  not  alteied. 

In  the  lilac  pinks  we  have  Amaranth  and  Florence  Durand, 
both  plants  of  undoubted  merit,  but  your  correspondent  has 
said  80  much  in  their  behalf,  and  said  it  so  well,  that  there  is 
nothing  moie  for  me  to  add  in  their  favour. 

The  above  are  the  cream  of  Mr.  Pearson's  new  sorts ;  and  if 
I  must  make  a  seleclion  from  the  above  for  bedding  purposes, 
I  should  el  oose  the  following : — Amaranth,  Mrs.  Hetlev,  Flo- 
rence Durand,  Mrs.  Holden,  Mrs.  Augusta  Miles,  General 
Outram,  Mrs.  Yinoent,  Shi^espeaie,  Bev.  T.  F.  Fenn,  Colonel 
Holden,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Metcalf.  In  making  a 
selection  for  pot-culture  I  should  take  the  following: — The 
Bev.  0.  P.  Peach,  Miss  Bose  Peaeh,  Mrs.  Ffytch,  Mrs.  Musters, 
Mrs.  Young,  Gontessa  Quarto,  Corsair,  Bose  Bradwardine, 
-  Amaranth,  Mrs.  yinceT>f .  Frank  Miles,  Florence  Durand,  Amy 
Bobsart,  Col.  Holden,  Airs.  F.  Bumaby,  and  E.  Sutton. 

I  cannot  dose  these  desultory  remarks  without  saying  a  few 
words  respecting  the  sorts  which  Mr.  Pearson  intends  to  send 
out  early  in  1874.  Mrs.  Gibbons,  an  improved  amaranth, 
flowers  deep  lilae,  and  the  trusses  large.  Colonel  Wright,  red, 
immense  truss,  pUun  leaf,  without  any  zone ;  habit  fine.  Miss 
Laura  Walker  was  very  remarkable  in  colour,  between  a  plum 
and  a  cherry.  H.  B.  Clifton,  cherry  colour;  large  bold  truss. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden,  scarlet  crimson,  with  a  light  eye.  Lady 
Emily  Pieipoint,  the  most  beautiful  delicate  pink  I  ever  saw. 
This  I  consider  the  sweetest  Genmium  Mr.  Pearson  has  yet 
raised.  Gaiton,  fine  large  truss,  cerise,  suffused  with  plum. 
Arthur  Bogers,  cerise,  much  like  the  preceding,  but  not  so 
dark.  Lucy,  bright  rosy  pink,  large  and  fine,  extra  good. 
Percy  Cooper,  bright  seaarlet,  with  white  eye.  John  Watson, 
fiezy  crimson,  large  petahr,  each  flower  3  inches  across.  Sibylla, 
red  pink,  toussetf  as  large  as  an  ordinary  boy's  billy-hat.  Miss 
Maud  Holden,  rich  brilliant  scarlet,  with  light  centre.  Mrs. 
Tuner,  pink,  shaded  with  lilac,  light  centre ;  treses  immense 
sisse,  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  My  friend  Mr.  Parks,  of  Mans- 
field, who  is  no  mescn  judge  respecting  the  merits  of  Geraniums, 
was  so  delighted  with  Mrs.  Turner  that  he  came  home  with  a 
truss  in  his  button-hole,  and  was  frequently  stopped  on  the 
way  to  see  how  many  trusses  he  had  tied  together.  Miss 
Blanehe  Storey,  deUeate  pii^,  with  light  eye.  Cruger,  scarlet, 
suffused  with  pink,  quite  remarkable  in  colour.  Nelly  May, 
salmon,  shaded  with  soarlet.  The  above  are  all  in  advance  of 
anything  that  has  preeeded  them,  and  only  require  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  puUio  to  be  appreciated. — QurariK  Bbad, 
Plea»ley  Vale  G{trden9,  Mantfitld. 

THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 

I  FIND  there  is  some  misunderetanding  as  to  the  age  of  the 
new  Boses.  The  catidogues  by  no  means  agree,  and  I  have 
received  several  replies  that  throw  the  whole  poll  into  con- 
fusion ;  I  therefore  must  simplify  matters.  It  appears  that  by 
a  rule,  I  believe  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Boses  date 
from  the  autumn  they  were  sent  out,  though  probably  they 
appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  following  year  as  the  new  Boses 
for  that  year.  Now,  as  Uie  Boses  sent  from  abroad  to  us  last 
autumn  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  acclimatised,  and  as  any 
positive  opinion  of  their  merits  may  give  a  fictitious  value  to 
them  before  they  are  otherwise  fully  proved,  it  is  proposed  to 
leave  out  these  Boses  altogether ;  and  the  question  therefore 
win  stand  thus  .-—Name  the  best  twelve  Boses  introduced 
during  the  years  1869  (the  year  of  Castellane)  to  1871  (the 
year  of  Etienne  Levet)  inclusive.  Underline  the  best  six  of 
these. — Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster. 

[Mr.  Hinton  sent  me  and  the  Bev.  0.  N.  Pochin  the  above 
previous  to  forwarding  it  to  the  Journal  for  insertion.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  difference  of  opinion  between  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  as  to  what  constitutes  an  1869  or  1670  Bose.  A 
nurseryman,  according  to  the  Boyal  Horticultnral  Society's 
rule,  reckons  his  Boses  from  the  autumn  he  gets  them ;  an 


amateur  from  the  following  year,  when  he  in  turn  gets  them 
from  the  nurserymen.  Mistakes  easily  occur,  and  this  year  I 
had  to  disqualify  at  Bath  two  or  three  stands  of  new  Boses, 
because  some  wei'e  shown  of  too  old  a  standing.  Amateure 
will  consequently,  I  think,  understand  that  Mr.  Hinton  wants 
to  elicit  opinions  on  Boses  sent  into  nurserymen's  hands  in  the 
autumns  of  1869, 1870,  and  1871.— C.  P.  Peach.] 


TOXTETH  PABK  AND  AIGBURTH  GARDENEBS* 
SOCIETY,  LIVEBPOOL. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  held  in  the  Schoolroom, 
Lark  Laue,  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  in  each  month.  The 
following  is  the  annual  Beport  :— 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  now  closed  some  important 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  were  determined 
on,  and  have  since  been  carried  out.  The  chief  of  these  altera- 
tions was  the  forming  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  afflicted 
or  distressed  members,  and  the  widows  or  children  of  deceased 
members.  The  fund  for  this  purpose  has,  since  its  formation, 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time 
this  part  of  the  Society's  organisation  will  be  ready  for  operation. 

During  the  past  year  the  foUowiug  papen  were  read  at  our 
meetings : — "  The  Importance  of  giving  Plants  a  Season  of  Best," 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  White ;  "  Mtfiuies,  their  Use 
and  Abuse,"  Mr.  J.  B.  Pocock ;  "  The  Sowing  and  Germination 
of  Seeds,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Waddiugton;  "  The  Camellia,"  Mr.  James 
Webster;  "Horticultural  Exhibitions,"  Mr.  George  Thomson; 
"  A  Hint  to  Gardeners  on  Cleanliness  and  Order,"  Mr.  G.  Et. 
Galloway;  "On  some  of  our  Spring-flowering  Bulbous  Plants,'* 
Mr.  T.  White ;  "  Tropical  Scenery,"  Mr.  W.  Odle ;  "  Gardening 
as  I  Found  it  in  America,"  Mr.  J.  Thompson;  "Liliums," 
Mr.  T.  White ;  "  Advantages  of  Mental  Improvement,"  Mr.  J. 
McElwee.  The  papers  were  full  of  excellent  practical  obser- 
vations, and  frequently  produced  discussions  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  beneficial  character.  The  resolution  to  devote  eac^h 
alternate  meeting  to  the  inspection  of,  and  remarks  upon,  speci- 
mens of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  secured  a  series  of  most 
interesting  evenings,  a  large  number  of  specimens  having  been 
brought  forward  and  commented  upon.  Among  them  were 
many  varieties  possessing  great  merit  but  not  generally  known ; 
the  growth  of  these  deserving  varieties  has  no  doubt  been  . 
thereoy  promoted  to  the  advantage  of  employers  as  well  as  of  the 
employed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  most  exeellent 
method  of  spreading  desirable  informatioa  aa  to  the  oompava- 
tive  values  of  varieties,  the  best  modes  of  treatment,  and  other 
matters. 

The  usual  8oiri€  of  the  Society  took  place  in  the  school,  Larit 
Lane,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  November  212nd,  1872,  on  which 
occasion  an  unusually  large  number  attended,  considerably  over 
two  handred  having  been  present.  Songs,  recitations.  ^., 
enlivened  the  meeting,  which  passed  most  pleasantly,  we  art 
happy  to  add  that  a  balance  reeulted  in  favour  of  the  Socilsty. 

in  regard  to  numbers  the  Society  is  in  a  satisftiietDry  state, 
while  under  the  altered  rules,  a  number  of  honorary  mem  bens 
have  been  added  to  the  Society.  These  have  been  iaumaaing  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  oontinue  to 
do  so  as  the  Society  is  more  known  and  appreciated. 

The  financial  report  shows  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  have 
been  most  carefully  economised ;  no  heavy  expenditure  has  been 
incurred,  the  augmentation  of  the  fund  for  benevolent  purposes 
having  been  kept  steadily  in  view. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urffc  upon  membeiV  the  ifiiporiSance 
of  making  the  existence  anu  advantages  of  the  Society  widely 
known,  especially  its  value  to  the  young  men  growing  up  in  th^ 
profession ;  and  we  would  again  ask  for  the  hearty  oo-opeiatioitt 
of  all  in  endeavouring  to  promote  its  usefulness  both  as  a  means 
of  mutual  improvement,  and  in  every  way  to  ad^a^tee  its  in- 
terests and  prosperity. 


NEW  BOOK. 


How  to  Qrovo  Asparagut,    By  W.  Eabk<et,  Ae.    Bradbury  and 
Co.,  London. 

"  AsPABAOus  is  known  to  have  been  cultivated  as  a  culinanr 
vegetable  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  This  cultivation  ori- 
ginated, probably,  m  Greece,  and  has  thence  been  diffused  to 
the  rost  of  Europe ;  for  its  name  in  uncorrupted  Greek,  signify- 
ing a  bud  beforo  it  has  fully  opened,  clearly  pointing  to  the  state 
in  which  it  is  used  for  culinary  purposes ;  and  every  natdon  in 
Europe  knows  it  by  no  other  names  than  such  as  aro  derived 
and  corrupted  from  the  Grecian.  In  German  it  is  Spargel; 
in  Dutch,  Aspergie  ;  in  Danish,  Aspargis  ;  in  Swedish,  Sports  ; 
in  French,  ^sp^^f;  in  Italian,  Sparagio ;  in  Spanish,  ^«par- 
rago  ;  in  Portn^ruMe,  Bspargo ;  and  in  Bussian,  Sparteh. 

'^  Asparagiui  officinalis,  or  Wild  Asparagus,  is  found  native  in 
Japan,  and  on  the  seacoasts  of  most  parts  of  Burope ;  and  from 
this,  there  is  no  doubt,  our  garden  Asparagus  has  been  raised. 
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High  cultivation — the  ftbondant  supplv  of  rich  appropriate 
manxure — ^wiU  work  Btranse  changes  in  all  plants ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  upon  our  minds  that,  as  in  many  similar  instanceSi 
'  the  muck  heap '  has  elevated  the  Asparagus  of  the  beaoh  into 
the  Asparagus  of  the  garden.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  gar- 
deners have  failed  in  effecting  this  change ;  but,  on  the  oSier 
hand.  Miller  and  some  more  practitioners  equally  trustworthy 
succeeded  in  their  experiments  directed  to  the  same  point ;  and, 
in  cases  like  these,  one  affirmative  testimony  is  unshaken  by  a 
thoosand  negatives.  (Even  Cato  was  aware  that  the  wild  Ab- 
paragus  (Corruda),  planted  in  rich  moist  soils,  becomes  that 
which  is  cultivated. — JDe  Be  Busticaj  6.) 

''Gate  flourished  about  150  years  before  the  Cbriatian  era, 
and  in  his  work  just  qujoted  we  have  a  full  detul  of  the  mode  of 
cultivating  the  Asparagus  pursued  by  the  Bomans.  These  di- 
rections are  an  epitome  ot  those  which  occur  in  Abercrombie, 
Miller,  or  any  otner  standard  work  on  horticulture.  They  are 
as  follows  : — *  You  must  well  work  a  spot,'  says  Cato, '  that  is 
moist,  or  which  has  richness  and  depth  of  soil.  Make  the  beds 
BO  that  you  ma^  be  able  to  clean  axuL  weed  them  on  each  side ; 
let  there  be  a  distance  of  half  a  foot  between  the  plants.  Set  in 
the  seed,  two  or  three  in  a  place,  in  stzaisht  line;  coyer  with 
mould ;  then  scatter  some  compost  over  the  oeds.  At  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  plants  come  up,  weed  often,  and  teJce  care 
that  the  Asnaragus  is  not  pluoked-up  with  th^  weeds.  The  year 
you  plant  them,  coymr  them  with  straw  during  the  winter,  that 
they  may  not  be  killed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  after, 
dress  and  weed  them.  The  third  ]^ear  after  you  nave  sown 
tiiem,  bum  the  haulm  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  Bo  not 
weed  them  before  the  plants  come  up,  that  you  may  not  hurt 
the  stools.  The  third  or  fourth  year  you  may  pluck  them  dose 
by  the  root ;  if  you  break  tibiem  off  they  yield  side  shoots,  and 
some  will  die.  ¥ou  may  take  them  untU  they  run  to  seed.  The 
seed  is  ripe  in  aiatonm.  When  you  haye  gathered  the  seed, 
bum  the  naulm;  and  when  the  plants  begin  to  shoot,  weed 
and  miouire.  After  eight  or  nine  years,  when  the  beds  ate  old, 
lay  out  a  spot,  work  and  manure  it  well,  then  make  drills  where 
you  may  plant  some  roots ;  set  them  well  apart,  that  you  ma^ 
dig  between  them.  Take  care  that  the  roots  may  not  be  injured. 
Carry  as  much  sheep  dung  as  you  can  on  the  beds ;  it  is  best  for 
this  purpose ;  other  manures  produce  weeds.' " 

We  have  extracted  the  foregoing  from  a  volume  we  pubHshed 
Bome  years  ago,  to  correct  what  Mr.  Earley  says  upon  the 
derivation  of  the  name  of  the  plant  and  its  early  histoiy.  On 
the  more  important  subject,  its  successful  cultiyation,  he  is 
more  correct.  We  will  make  one  extract  and  recommend  the 
little  treatise  to  those  who  need  information  on  Asparagus 
culture. 

"  In  instances  where  produce  of  the  finest  possible  character  is 
the  aim  of  the  ^ower,  irrespectiye  of  the  time  or  trouble  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it,  I  stroni^ly  recommend  the  following  system  as 
the  right  one  to  follow : — Select  a  piece  of  ground,  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  plants  required,  clear  out  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  and  make  the  bottom  level  and  hard 
with  cinder  ashes  or  any  other  substance  that  the  roots  do  not 
like.  Upon  this  make  a  provisional  bed  of  the  richest  and  best 
materials  procurable,  from  15  to  20  inches  in  depth.  U|pon  this 
bed  sow  the  Asparagus  aeeds,  about  the  1st  of  May,  in  rows 
about  8  feet  apart,  and  at  about  1  inch  below  the  surface.  The 
aeeds  will  soon  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  observed 
to  be  growing  freely,  water  them  copiously  with  well-diluted 
Uquid  manure  durixig  all  dry  or  moderately  dry  periods  through- 
out that  summer.  By  these  means  a  fine  yigorous  growth  wUl 
be  assured.  At  as  early  a  date  as  possible  the  plants  should  be 
thiimed-out,  the  strongest  ones  only  being  retained,  and  these 
ii  possible  at  about  12  mohes  apart. 

^  Having  the  permanent  beds  prepared  as  previously  adviBed, 
bashiy  forked  oyer  and  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  plants  by  an  earlv  date  in  the  month  of  IkUy  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  proceed  as  follows  with  the  transplanting : — Chop-out 
a  nne  between  the  rows  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  Then  remove  each  plant  with  as  much  soil 
as  possible,  by  passing  the  shoyel  along  the  surface  of  the  hard 
cinder  bottom,  to  a  previously  prepared  shallow  trench  in  their 
new  quarters.  Sudi  trenches,  as  I  have  before  stated,  should  be 
8  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  put  in  them  at  about  20  inches  from 
each  othes. 

**  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  by  following  this  plan,  a  race  of 
young,  robust  plants  will  be  formed,  and  wnich,  so  treated,  will 
be  well  able  to  carry  a  yigorous  growth  up  to  old  age.  I^lante 
indifferently  grown  when  young,  and  otherwise  stinted  and  im- 
poverished, cannot,  and  never  will,  produce  fine  Asparagus." 


Sir  Montague  Chohneley,  M.P.'s,  ^d  there  died  in  hamasB. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  ^e  Garden^s'  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  I  believe  was  on  the  committee  of  that  excellent  institution. 
HiB  contributions  have  also  enriched  this  Journal.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  his  daughter — '*  My  dear  lather  departed  this 
life  for  a  better  on  the  0th  inat.  He  only  kfi^  his  bed  a  fori- 
night.    His  end  waa  iieaoe." — J.  WwanT. 


Mb.  '/oHir  EniiiNGfON  was  of  the  celebrated  Thomflon  Bohool. 
He  had  many  years*  training  at  Wrotham,  and  Bubfleqnently, 
After  a  worthy  term  in  charge  of  Crom  Castle  Gardens,  he  was 
Oidled  to  the  chief  charge  of  Wrotham.  fie  eventually  bug- 
eeeded  to  the  interesting  and  quaint  old  gardens  at  Easton— 


THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  GLANDS  OF 
DBOSEBA. 

Thb  peculiar  moyement  of  the  glands  which  cover  the  mar> 
gin  and  the  upper  aide  of  the  leaf  of  the  Sundew  has  often 
attracted  the  attention  ot  botanists ;  and  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  it  somewhat  minutely  during  the  past 
antomn  m  Westmoreland,  the  following  notes  mfujf  interest  the 
members  ol  the  Association.  The  observations  were  all  made 
on  the  commonest  Bpecies — ^Droaerarotundifolia.  It  should  be 
noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  glands  of  BroBera  are  in  no  sense 
hairs— that  is,  cellular  ezpansionB  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf. 
They  have  been  shown  by  Groanlaud  and  Xf  i§cul  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  leaf  itself,  penetrated  by  ft  fibro-vascular  bundle 
with  spiral  threads  (in  other  words,  by  a  vein  or  nerve  of  the 
leal)  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  even  furnished  with  sto- 
mata  on  their  surface.  They  terminate  in  a  peUucid  knob, 
within  which  is  formed  their  peculiar  viscid  secretion.  Under 
a  low  magnifying  power  this  secretion  may  be  seen  collected 
about  the  knobs,  and  stretching  in  glutinous  strings  from  one 
to  another.  The  secretion  has  probably  an  attraction  for  flies 
and  other  small  insects,  as,  if  the  plant  is  examined  in  its 
native  bogs,  scarcely  a  leaf  will  be  found  in  which  an  insect  ie 
not  imprisoned,  and  ojxo  leaf  will  very  often  show  as  many  e^ 
three  or  four.  The  experiment  was  made  of  placing  a  very 
small  insect — a  species  of  thrips — on  a  leaf  at  that  time  quite 
unencumbered,  beneath  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  Im- 
mediately on  coming  into  contact  with  the  viscid  secretion,  it 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  escape,  but  these  efforts  only  seemed 
to  entangle  it  aU  the  more  deeply.  The  contact  of  Uxe  insect 
appeared  to  excite  a  stronger  flow  of  the  secretion,  which  soon 
enveloped  the  body  of  the  animal  in  a  d^se  and  almost  trfuo^- 
parent  slime,  firmly  glueing  down  the  wings,  and  renderii^g 
escape  hopeless.  It  still,  however,  continued  its  struggles,  tk 
motion  of  the  legs  being  still  clearly  perceptible  after  the  lapse 
of  tlu:ee  hours.  During  aU  this  time  the  insect  was  sinking 
lower  and  lower  down  among  the  glands  towards  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  but  only  a  slight  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  the  glands  themselyes,  whioh  had  sligjitly  conveiged 
BO  as  to  imprision  it  more  completely.  But  after  the  strugglsB 
of  the  prisoner  had  praotioally  ceased,  a  remarkable  change 
took  place  in  the  leaf.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  glands  on  its 
suiaoe  to  its  me^rgin,  even  those  removed  from  the  body  of  the 
inseet  by  a  distant  of  at  least  doable  its  own  leiogth,  began  to 
bend  over  and  point  the  knobs  at  their  iqfaemities  towards  it, 
though  it  was  not  observed  that  this  was  accompanied  by  an 
inereased  flow  of  the  secretion  from  them. 

The  ezperim^ot  was  made  in  the  evening,  and  by  the  next 
morning  a^oet  eveiy  gland  on  the  leaf  was  pointing  towurda 
the  object  in  the  centre,  formiog  a  dense  mass  over  it.  The 
sides  of  the  leaf  had  idao  slightly  carved  forwards  so  as  to 
lender  the  leaf  itself  more  oonoaye.  The  nearly  allied  Yenus's 
Fly-trap,  or  DionAa  museipula  of  North  America,  which  im- 
priaons  flijiB  by  a  mnch  more  sudden  motion  of  the  &ides  of  the 
leaf,  collapsing  when  irriitated  on  the  uj^igfii  surface,  is  said  to 
dig^ist  and  abBolutely  consume  the  insects  thus  entrapped* 
What  beoomes  eventoally  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Sundew  my 
experiments  have  not  yat  been  carried  suf&Giently  fax  to  as- 
certain. It  will  be  Been  that  the  most  singular  feature  in  th« 
phenomena  described  is  that  the  motion  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  glands  did  not  begin  till  after  the  in^t  had  become 
oon^ptaratively  motionless ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  attribute  it  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  struggles  on 
any  "  contraetile  tissue"  at  the  base  of  the  glands,  an  explana- 
tion whicdi  has  been  offered  for  the  sudden  and  rapid  motions 
of  the  stamens  of  Berberis  on  the  leaves  of  Mimosa.  It  is  also 
quite  certain  that  the  impinging  of  rain  drops  on  the  sorfaoe 
of  the  leaf  causes  no  pii?r*my  motion — a  peculiarity  similar  to 
that  which  Darwin  has  observed  in  the  case  of  the  motions  of 
tendrils  ^^thI  climbing  stems.  In  order  to  determine  wh^ 
shaze  in  these  motions  of  the  glands  was  due  to  the  oiganio 
nature  of  the  sabstanoe  imprisoned,  and  to  its  power  of  m<^on, 
the  following  expeiiments  were  also  made :— A  small  pieoe  of 
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raw  meat  was  placed  on  another  leaf  aimilar  to  the  first.  No 
immediate  change  was  observable,  and  no  increased  flow  of 
the  secretion ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hoars  a  perceptible 
inclination  towards  the  subject  of  the  more  distant  glands 
took  place.  The  next  morning  the  piece  of  meat  was  found, 
like  the  fly,  sank  down  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  with  almost 
the  whole  of  the  glands  oonTerging  towards  it  and  aboTe  it  in 
just  the  same  manner.  The  changes  here  were,  therefore, 
perfectly  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  case  of  the  fly,  though 
apparently  somewhat  slower.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  piece  of  meat  appeared  decidedly  lighter  in  colour ; 
but  an  accident  prevented  the  process  of  digestion  being  further 
traced.  On  other  leaves  were  placed  a  minute  piece  of  wood 
and  a  small  piece  of  worsted ;  and  in  neither  of  these  cases 
was  the  least  change  perceptible,  after  the  lapse  of  a  consider- 
able time,  in  the  position  of  the  object,  nor  in  that  of  any  of 
the  glands— either  those  in  contact  with  it  or  the  more  remote 
ones.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  organised  structure 
of  the  fly  and  of  the  piece  of  raw  meat  had  some  power  of 
exciting  this  motion  which  is  not  possessed  by  matter  of  a 
different  description.  There  may  be  but  little  that  is  novel 
in  what  I  have  just  stated,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  at  some  future 
time  to  carry  out  a  more  complete  series  of  observations  on 
this  curious  subject. 

[Many  foreign  Heaths  have  their  oorollsB  and  sepals  covered 
with  an  intensely  glutinous  secretion,  elaborated  by  a  system 
of  glands  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  and  sepals,  and  numbers  of 
insects  in  an  apparently  exhausted  condition  {i.e.  bloodless) 
may  be  seen  adherent  to  them.  The  pitchers  of  Nepenthes, 
as  I  have  shown  in  this  journal,  almost  invariably  contain 
numbers  of  flies  attracted  by  the  semi-sweet  fluid  secreted. 
The  asoidia  of  Sarracenia  ana  Darlingtonia  also  are  furnished 
with  chevaux  de  frise  admirably  adapted,  I  do  not  say  inten- 
tionally, to  permit  an  insect  to  enter  freely,  but  entirely  pre- 
vent its  exit.  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that  some  Drosera 
sent  me  two  or  three  years  since  by  my  brother,  were  found  to 
have  adherent  to  their  glands  and  the  hollows  of  their  leaves 
vast  numbers  of  diatoms  and  desmids.  So  that  it  would  appear 
the  plant  cared  little  whether  its  proteinaceous  food  were  ani- 
mal or  vegetable.— H.  P.  B..]— {Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  before  the  British  Association. — English 
Mechanic  and  World  of  Science.) 


A  CENTUBY  OF  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.-NO.  18. 
Ths  first  half  of  my  task  being  completed,  I  feel  that  I 
must  pause  awhile  and  ponder  for  a  few  moments  over  the 
numerous  reminiscences  whi<^  have  flashed  through  my 
memory  as  the  descriptions  of  the  various  plants  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  my  former  articles  have  run  off  my  pen.  Several 
of  these  incidents  were  extremely  amusing,  whilst  a  few  of  the 
plants  described  have  awakened  sad  remembrances  of  friends 
who  have  passed  away,  some  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in 
foreign  climes.  Coelogyne  cristata  brought  up  the  ghost  of  a 
broken  vow ;  and  do  not  be  horrified,  fair  readers,  when  I  say, 
instead  of  finding  me  humbly  penitent  it  provoked  a  hearty 
laugh.  The  vow,  truly,  was  a  rash  one,  but  the  provocation 
was  great  at  the  time,  as  all  who  read  the  facts  of  the  case 
must  allow,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  grant  me  full  absolution. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  two  ladies  came  into  the  garden  in  which 
I  was  employed  and  asked  to  be  shown  through  the  hothouses ; 
one  of  them  was  very  stout  and  middle-aged,  but  the  slender 
figure  and  sharp  features  of  the  second  completely  prevented 
me  from  forming  an  estimate  of  her  age.  I  conducted  them 
through  the  houses,  and  endeavoured  to  interest  them  in 
the  various  plants  by  pointing  out  any  peculiarities  I  knew, 
without,  however,  meeting  with  any  response.  As  we  passed 
through  the  Orchid  houses  I  thought  my  visitors  lingered  more 
than  usual,  and  thinking  these  plants  were  the  ladies'  pets,  I 
enlarged  upon  their  beauties,  and  pointed  out  the  rarities  of 
the  collection,  when  the  elderly  lady  remarked,  **  I  think  them 
excessively  ugly,  notwithstanding  the  strong  advocate  they 
appear  to  have  in  you ;  but  I  must  say  Uiat  several  of  them, 
and  that  one  in  particular  (Coelogyne  cristata),  appear  to  one 
as  if  they  might  make  a  very  handsome  pickle,  though  I  can- 
not  say  what  the  flavour  would  be."  Readers,  can  you  imagine 
my  feelings  ?  Perhaps  you  may,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could 
picture  the  elongation  of  countenance  and  the  look  of  con- 
tempt which  I  cast  at  them.  "  Pickles,  indeed  I "  said  I  to  my- 
self ;  "  had  I  only  known  how  much  you  appreciated  the  beauties 


of  Nature  I  would  not  have  wasted  so  much  time  and  breath 
upon  you,  and  I  declare  I  will  never  attempt  to  interest  any- 
one with  plants  again."  How  I  have  kept  tlus  vow  the  Editors 
as  well  as  the  readers  are  able  to  judge  to  some  extent.  • 

To  resume  my  subject,  however,  without  further  digression. 
I  must  now  ssk  you  to  bid  adieu  to  the  cool  Orchids,  as  those 
I  am  about  to  recommend  require  more  fire  heat  than 
those  already  enumerated,  although  I  entirely  repudiate  the 
stewing  heat  in  which  some  amateurs,  aye,  and  professionals, 
will  persist  in  keeping  their  plants,  which,  however,  instead  of 
being  a  source  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  when  thus  treated 
disgust  their  owners,  and  their  culture  is  relinquished.  The 
species  which  I  intend  enumerating  in  this  the  second  portion 
of  my  subject  thrive  admirably  and  bloom  freely  under  medium 
treatment.  I  do  not  object  to  the  thermometer  running  up 
considerably  with  sun  heat  during  summer,  providing  they  are 
well  supplied  with  air  and  moisture ;  but  in  the  winter  months 
the  night  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  fall  as  low  as  58^  or 
60'  with  advantage  to  both  plants  and  pocket,  and  this  in 
times  of  dear  coal  is  of  considerable  importance. 

SicnoM  II. 

For  whioh  the  umui  tcasMiafcim  ihoiild  be  about  75^  bat  which  thriTe  doling 

winter  in  a  night  temperature  of  68°  or  (KT. 

AEBIDES. 
This  is  a  genus  of  Indian  plants,  for  the  most  part  produc- 
ing large,  showy,  and  deliciously-fragrant  flowers;  indeed, 
they  may  be  considered  to  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  tribe.  When  out  of  flower  tiiey  are  very  ornamental, 
having  erect  stems  and  broad  channelled  leaves  set  in  two 
ranks,  or  distichous.  In  general  appearance  their  habit  of 
growth  resembles  that  of  many  species  of  Vanda,  but  the 
flowers  are  very  distinct,  and,  moreover,  although  in  the  latter 
genus  we  have  several  examples  of  blue,  or  partially  blue 
flowers,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  colour  has  been  observed  in 
any  species  of  the  genus  now  under  consideration.  Aerides 
are  aU  found  im  a  state  of  nature  dinging  to  the  branches  of 
forest  trees,  and  under  cultivation  mi^^  be  grown  upon 
blocks  of  wood  if  the  fancy  of  the  amateur  inclines  that  way ; 
but  independent  of  their  requiring  more  attention  under  this 
system,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  such  well-furnished  plants  as 
when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  and  surrounded  with  living 
sphagnum  moss.  They  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate, 
but  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  unlike  Cattleya, 
Epidendrum,  Coelogyne,  and  many  other  genera,  they  have 
no  thick  fleshy  pseudobulbs  from  which  to  draw  support  during 
the  resting  season ;  and  drought  must  be  tempered  with  men^, 
for  if  the  leaves  begin  to  shrivel  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
plants  are  in  distress.  I  know  the  argument  has  been  raised 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  there  is  no  help  for  them,  and  that 
they  have  a  drying  such  as  we  have  no  conception  of.  This  X 
would  not  dispute  by  any  means,  but  then  there  are  no  registers 
of  births  and  deaths  amongst  Orchids  in  a  state  of  nature  such 
as  exist  at  home.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  purchases  aa 
Aerides,  say  for  five  or  ten  guineas,  with  a  given  number  of 
leaves,  and  if  this  plant  is  subjected  to  an  overdiying  during 
the  winter,  th^  probability  will  be  that  two  or  ihiee  parts 
wither,  turn  yellow,  and  have  to  be  cut  off,  which  not  only 
disfigures  the  plant,  but  actuaUy  lowers  its  vslue.  Thus  every 
plant  under  cultivation  is  under  strict  surveillance,  but  no 
one  ever  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of  plants,  especially 
yoxmg  ones,  which  never  survive  a  dry  season,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability are  never  missed,  for  when  the  rains  come  everything 
bursts  into  growth,  and  losses  are  seldom  noticed ;  whilst  those 
which  survive  no  doubt  bloom  profusely,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
compensate  for  those  which  have  perished.  Such  compensa- 
tion, however,  is  not  accepted  amongst  Orchid-growers  at  home, 
and  therefore  I  say.  Do  not  dry  your  plants  in  the  winter 
season  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  lose  or  shrivel 
their  leaves,  for  there  is  more  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  a 
handsome  well-furnished  plant  with,  say,  two  or  three  spikes 
of  bloom,  than  from  a  partially  naked  one,  however  weU  it 
may  be  flowered. 

Aerides  thrive  well  in  wooden  baskets  or  pots.  The  former 
have  a  very  neat  appearanee,  and  the  roots  will  adhere  to  the 
wood,  and  push  out  between  the  interstices.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  their  use,  however,  is  that  just  when  the  plant  has  be- 
come thoroughly  established  it  is  found  that  through  decay  it 
requires  renewing ;  to  obviate  this  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
perforated  pots,  which  have  a  light  appearance  and  admit  air 
to  the  roots.  I  am  quite  aware  some  of  my  readers  will  say 
they  admit  ooekroaohes  as  well  as  air.    Tins  is  undeniable  if 
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they  infest  the  house,  bnt  these  pests  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist,  for  if  a  continual  war  is  waged  against  them  they  may 
soon  be  exterminated,  and  npon  the  introduction  of  any  new 
specimen  to  the  colleetion  it  should  be  immersed  in  a  pail  of 
tepid  water,  whieh  will  not  injure  the  plant,  but  which  will 
cause  any  of  these  marauders  to  issue  from  their  lurking 
places.  Orchids  do  not  breed  these  insects,  and  if  a  little 
extra  yigilanoe  be  displayed  in  searching  for  them,  I  see  no 
reason  why  Orchid  houses  should  be  more  infested  with  these 
tropical  pests  than  an  ordinary  plant  stoTe. 

To  resume,  however.  I  would  advise  the  use  of  perforated 
pots  for  the  cultivation  of  Aerides,  and,  instead  of  loading 
them  with  large  quantities  of  potsherds,  prefer  at  any  rate  the 
greater  portion  of  the  drainage  material  to  be  composed  of 
lumps  of  charcoal.  This  remark,  indeed,  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  any  and  evei^  Orchid  grown  in  a  pot.  In  potting,  use 
dean,  sweet,  and  living  sphagnum  moss,  and  press  it  down 
tolerably  firm.  I  have  found' that  Aerides  sometimes  shrivel 
and  die  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  When  this  symptom 
of  bad  health  sets  in,  turn  the  plant  out  and  cut  the  base  of 
the  stem  through.  In  aU  probability  it  will  be  found  that  the 
centre  is  decayed ;  this  must  be  followed  up  until  sound  growth 
is  reached.  The  plant  should  be  placed  upon  a  block  of  wood, 
and  receive  extra  attention  until  it  recovers.  My  first  know- 
ledge of  this  disease  was  in  the  case  of  the  original  plant  of 
A.  Schroder!,  which  died  under  my  hands,  but  I  have  always 
been  able  to  arrest  its  progress  whenever  it  has  occurred  to  me 
since,  because  I  have  taken  it  in  time. 

The  various  members  of  this  genus  are  also  liable  to  become 
infested  with  a  small  brown  scale ;  if  it  make  its  appearance, 
wash  it  off  carefully  with  hot  water  and  soft  soap.  From  the 
manner  in  which  many  plants  are  imported  into  this  country,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  some  plaits  to  be 
clothed  with  a  goodly  number  of  these  pests.  Another  kind 
of  insect  also  sadly  disfigures  the  plants  if  not  exterminated 
as  soon  as  seen ;  it  causes  the  bases  of  the  leaves  to  turn  to  a 
duU  copper  colour,  and  they  ultimately  fall  off.  Washing 
with  Abyssinian  mixture  I  have  found  an  effectual  cure  lor 
this  worst  of  pests,  but  it  must  be  well  followed  up,  or  it  will 
allow  some  to  escape  and  perpetuate  their  work  of  disfigura- 
tion and  destruction.  I  much  prefer  washing  td  fumigating' 
any  plants  of  this  order ;  indeed,  from  observation  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  whenever  Aerides  or  Yandas  are 
fumigated  they  lose  some  of  their  lower  leaves  soon  afterwards. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  my  readers  have  observed  the 
same  occur  with  their  plants. 

A.  onoRATUH  UAJUB. — ^This  is  at  once  the  commonest  and 
most  fragrant  species  of  the  whole  genus,  and  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  our  phmt  houses.  It  is  erect  in  growth,  bearing  broad  bright 
green  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  a  distichous  or  two-ranked 
manner,  and  unequally  truncate  at  the  ends.  The  spikes  of 
bloom  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  stem,  near  the  axils  of  the 
sheathing  leaves ;  they  are  drooping,  many- flowered,  and  about 
a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are  large  and  fleshy,  waxy-white,  the 
tips  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being  stained  witii  pizik ;  they  are 
very  fragrant,  usually  produoed  during  May  and  June,  and  last 
several  weeks  in  full  beauty.  No  collection  of  Orchids  should 
lack  this  free-blooming  sweet-scented  plant.  It  seems  to  be 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  cooler  parts  of  the  mainland 
of  India. 

A.  onoBATUM  FUBFUBA9CBN8. — ^Thc  name  of  the  preceding 
-kind  at  once  implies  tiiat  it  is  a  superior  form  of  the  original 
species,  and  this  again  is  another,  but  so  entirely  distinct 
from  the  last  that  both  may  be  grown  with  proprie^  even  in 
very  small  collections.  In  growth  this  variety  is  erect  and 
very  vigorous ;  the  leaves  are  two-ranked,  broader  and  longer 
than  the  preceding  variety,  truncate  at  the  ends,  and  deep 
green  in  colour ;  spikes  of  bloom  very  long  and  many-flowered, 
sepals  and  pefeals  waxy-white  stained  with  purplish  pink.  It 
blooms  at  t&  same  time  as  the  preceding.  Native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

A.  CBisPux.— A  bold-growing  plant,  having  an  erect  blaokish- 
pnrple  stem  and  broad  distichous  leaves,  which  stand  straight 
out,  varying  from  6  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  are  veiy  deep 
green  in  oolour;  the  spikes  are  long,  many-flowered,  and 
stand  out  horizontally ;  the  individual  flowers  are  large,  white, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  stained  with  rose  pink  at  the  ends ; 
Up  laiige,  and  of  the  same  soft  yet  rich  rosy  pink  coloiur.  It 
blooms  during  June  and  July,  and  lasts  about  a  fortnight  in 
loll  beauty.    Native  of  Rombay. 

A.  AFTOdi. — This  is  a  more  compact-growing  plant  than  the 
last-named  species;  the  leaves  are  two-ranked,  slig^Uy  re- 


curved, channelled  above,  about  a  foot  long,  fleshy  in  texture, 
and  light  green  in  colour;  spikes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
branched,  many-flowered,  and  pendulous.  Flowers  soft  rose, 
or  pink  and  white,  sometimes  sHghtly  spotted  with  rose.  It  is 
an  abundant  bloomer,  coming  in  about  May  and  June,  and 
lasts  several  weeks  in  full  beauty.    Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

— ^EXITBRTO  CbEDE. 

HAVE  APHIDES  BEEN  UNUSUALLY  AFUNDANT 
DURING  1873? 
A  coBBESPOKDENT  of  **  Solencc  Gossip  "  has  recently  asserted 
that  aphides  have  appeared  more  plentifully  than  usual  this 
season.  It  may  be  so  within  the  range  of  his  observation,  but 
I  am  in  doubt  as  to  this  being  the  case  generally.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  I  tend  to  just  the  opposite  conclusion,  as 
far  as  gardens  are  concerned.  These  insects  have  not  been  in 
profusion  on  several  plants,  the  Rose  for  instance,  which 
often  swarm  with  them.  Some  trees,  such  as  the  Sycamore 
and  Beech,  have  had  a  good  many  on  them,  yet  not  much 
beyond  the  average,  and  these  aphides  do  not  transfer  them- 
selves to  other  plants  to  the  gardener's  injury.  Other  persons, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  in  North  Kent,  think  with  me 
that  the  "  blight,"  as  they  oaU  it,  has  not  given  much  cause 
for  complaint  in  1873,  and  some  attribute  this,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  the  amount  of  rain  we  have  had.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


LAMBTON  CASTLE.-No.  2. 
The  Skat  of  the  Eabl  of  Dubham. 

We  now  come  to  another  feature  in  fruit-growing,  which 
has  attracted  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  large  bunches  of 
Grapes  referred  to  last  week,  and  that  is  the  fruiting  of  seed- 
ling Pine  Apples  that  had  been  raised  some  time  ago  from 
seed  grown  on  the  spot.  I  believe  the  variety  from  which  the 
seed  was  taken  was  Black  Jamaica,  and  that  the  fruit  was  not 
large  of  ite  kind.  As  the  rearing  of  Pine  Apple  plants  from 
seed  is  not  often  thought  of  by  gardeners,  and  many  are  not 
aware  that  an  English-ripened  Pine  contains  perfect  seed,  I 
was  curious  to  ascertain  its  history.  I  was  told  that  seed  may 
occasionally  be  detected  in  Pines  which  have  been  in  bloom 
at  the  best  period  of  the  summer,  and  that  it  is  in  point  of 
size  and  appearance  not  unlike  the  stones  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  Grapes ;  and  that  it  germipates  I  had  ocular  proof  by  seeing 
seedUngs  in  various  stages  of  growth,  but  I  need  hardly  say 
it  is  some  time  ere  they  arrive  at  a  fruiting  size,  before  which, 
however,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  character  by  ob- 
serving the  habit  of  the  plant  and  other  appearances :  still,  it 
is  not  until  they  have  fruited  that  their  real  merits  are  evident. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  seedlings  are  inferior  to  kinds  already 
in  cultivation,  but  occasionally  there  is  one  of  superior  excel- 
lence. Such  an  one  was  pointed  out  to  me ;  and  as  it  had 
been  fruited  before  and  a  stock  of  plants  obtained  from  it,  it 
was  not  difficult  to.  make  a  favourable  comparison  between  it 
and  varieties  that  are  well  known. 

The  Lambton  Seedling  Pine— for  that  is  the  name  by  which 
it  is  distinguished — ^is  borne  on  a  plant  having  rather  long 
leaves  of  medium  width,  less  mealy  than  those  of  the  Enville, 
and  not  inclined  to  bronze  on  the  upper  side  like  the  Jamaica 
and  some  others ;  spines  rather  wide  apart,  but  not  remarkably 
so.  The  character  of  the  plant  may  be  regarded  as  sturdy. 
The  fruit  is  more  conical  than  barrel-shaped ;  the  pips  for  the 
most  part  quite  flat,  as  much  so  as  in  the  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne ;  the  crown  small,  resembling  that  of  a  Queen.  It  is, 
however,  to  its  slae  that  I  would  especially  oaU  attention,  and 
stm  more  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  for  I  was  told  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  plant  only  twelve  months  old  to  produce  a 
fruit  from  8  to  9  lbs.  weight,  while  much  heavier  fruit  waa 
produoed  on  plants  a  little  older.  I  noticed  one  thirteen  pipa 
in  depth,  which  in  all  probability  would  ripen  into  a  fruit  froxxk 
10  to  13  lbs.  weight ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  told  me  he  had  cut  a 
fruit  of  10^  lbs.  from  a  plant  only  eleven  months  and  a  hall 
old.  I  also  understood  it  was  well  spoken  of  at  table,  while 
its  appearance  was  all  that  could  be  wished.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  a  good  stock  of  it  was  being  propagated,  so  that  we  may 
ere  long  hear  of  this  flne  Pine  being  grown  elsewhere,  as  it 
must  take  its  place  amongst  the  large  ones  of  the  day,  of  which 
at  the  present  time  Charlotte  Rothschild  and  now  and  then 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  seem  to  be  the  greatest  favourites  in 
most  places.  No  special  treatment  was  given  to  these  seed- 
Ungs tnat  was  not  accorded  to  the  rest.  The  bed,  the  pots,  and 
the  position  were  alike  in  all  oases.    The  pots  were  medium- 
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sized — ^not  at  all  large  for  Pines,  and  yet  not  bo  small  as  some 
that  I  have  met  with,  where  the  merit  of  growing  Pines  in 
small  pots  was  more  considered  than  growing  them  well.  Here 
they  were  of  fair  average  size,  evidently  well  filled  with  roots, 
and  plunged  in  a  tan  hed  with,  I  believe,  hot- water  pipes  under- 
neath. The  house  was  span-roofed,  or  rather  a  sort  of  half- 
span  on  the  north  side.  Other  varieties  were  also  grown,  the 
best  Und  (for  there  are  evidently  two)  of  Smooth-leaved  Cay- 
enne being  well  represented,  as  were  also  Queen  and  Charlotte 
Kothsohild,  and  all  alike  good.  In  one  of  the  oomers  of  a  bed 
was  a  box  of  seedlings  not  larger  than  small  cuttings  of  Ver- 
benas or  other  plants,  and  I  could  see  that  stems  of  old  eut- 
down'f avourites  were  also  utilised  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  produce  suckers,  but  the  process  is  not  so  rapid  a  one  as 
that  by  which  many  other  plants  are  multiplied  ;  nevertheless, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  extensively  a  valuable  vaiieW 
like  the  Lambton  Seedling,  every  means  ought  to  be  adopted, 
iilthough  robust  suckers  from  plants  that  have  borne  good 


fruit  are  undoubtedly  the  best — (.«.,  they  soonest  produce  good 
fruit  again. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Pine  houses  I  may  remark  that 
the  whole  of  the  plants  bore  the  impress  of  the  most  robust 
health ,  and  exhibited  no  sign  of  scale.  All  were  in  pots  plunged 
in  heating  material,  or  otherwise  supplied  with  bottom  heat. 
A  very  wise  plan  was  here  adopted,  which  in  all  oases  ought 
to  be  followed  where  Pines  are  grown,  and  that  is  to  isolate 
the  pineries  from  the  houses  containing  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants.  A  glass  partition,  however  dose-fittmg,  is  not  enough 
to  shut  out  scale  or  meail^  bug  where  there  is  a  chance  of  its 
reaching  such  tempting  food,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
establid^ents  exempt  from  these  pests  if  any  great  number 
of  exotic  plants  are  cultivated.  It  appears  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  some  plants  free  from  these  unwelcome  in- 
truders. At  Linton  we  make  it  a  rule  to  raise  seedling  plants 
only  in  one  Pine  house,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them  elsewhere  they  are  never  returned  to  it. 


LAMBTOM  CA8TLB  FOBCIKO  H0U8E8  AXD  KITCHEN  OABDEX. 


For  accompaniment  to  the  other  fruits  sent  to  the  table  of 
the  noble  proprietor  two  small  houses  were  devoted  to  fruits 
not  often  cultivated  for  such  a  purpose,  although  not  unknown 
perhaps  a  centuty  ago,  and  occasional^  met  with  fifty  years 
ago— namely,  two  kinds  of  Passifiora,  one  being  P.  edmis,  and 
the  other  what  Mr.  Hunter  called  P.  quadrangularis  (Qrana- 
dilla),  or  P.  alata.  The  fruits  of  the  two  species  bear  little 
resemblance  to  each  other,  for  those  of  the  first  are  not  larger 
than  a  full-sized  Plum  and  purple,  while  those  of  the  second 
are  like  a  fair-sized  Melon  and  yellow.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  two  houses  presenting  better  crops  of  fruit  of  any  kind. 
The  plants  were  trained  immediately  under  the  glass,  and  the 
fruit  hung  down  as  thickly  as.  in  a  well-managed  Cucumber 
house,  looking  rich  and  good.  More  novel,  beeaose  more 
rare,  in  another  house  was  the  Vanilla  fruiting  in  tolerable 
abundance,  but  to  the  ordinary  looker-on  it  seemed  less  in* 
viting  than  the  Passifioras.  Bananas  there  were,  of  eoune,  in 
plenty. 

In  a  place  where  tender  fruits  are  cultivated  with  so  much 
care  and  success,  hardy  ones  are  not  likely  to  be  neglected. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  abundant,  but  Uie  crops  in  the 
earliest  houses  had  been  gathered  long  before  my  visit.  I 
noticed  some  very  useful-looking  Plums  on  trees  in  pots  in  an 


Orchard  house,  but  the  healthiest  trees,  and  those  that  had 
borne  or  were  carrying  the  best  crop  of  fruit,  had  been  planted 
out,  and  were  trained  in  the  bush  fashion,  as  it  was  de- 
monstrated years  ago  that  trees  in  pots  seldom  finish-off  their 
fruit  well,  so  that  it  is  only  as  objects  of  noTeity  that  th^ 
are  much  cultivated  in  places  where  fruit  in  large  qitaniities 
is  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  Here,  however,  the  eic^  was 
promising  both  on  trees  in  pots  and  those  planted  out. 

I  will  here  notice  the  fruit  room  which  I  was  shown  into,  and 
an  excellent  roomy  place  it  was,  differing  from  tiie  too-common 
backshed  makeshifts  so  often  met  with ;  in  fast,  with  the 
exception  of  one  I  had  previoualy  seen  at  Enowsley  (Lord 
Derby's),  it  was  the  most  oomplete  in  iti  way  I  had  ever 
known.  There  were  tiers  of  shelves  round  the  oatnde,  with  a 
broad  one  in  ttie  centre  having  drawers  for  putting  away  some 
of  the  choicer  n>eeimens,  while  an  amfde  path  was  carried  all 
round,  and  light  and  ventilation  were  alike  at  command. 
This  house  occupied  a  position  behind  the  npoer  tier  of  glaas 
structures,  and  adjoining  it  weze  some  oilier  offices  and  necea- 
sary  accompaniments  to  a  large  plaee. 

The  flower  garden,  like  the  other  features  noticed  above, 
was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  kitehen  garden, 
for  owing  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  mansion  it 
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would  have  been  ont  of  place  near  it ;  but  a  large  space  to  the 
west  of  the  kitchen  garden  was  devoted  to  flowers,  and  this 
being  on  the  line  of  route  between  the  Castle  and  the  kitchen 
garden  is,  in  consequence,  first  met  with.  It  was  gay  with 
the  choicest  gems  in  flower  and  foliage  that  wealth  and  skill 
could  supply.  The  main  series  of  beds  in  this  garden  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  circles  and  alternate  curved  beds  sur- 
rounding them,  in  shape  something  like  a  portion  of  the 
letter  S,  forming,  in  fact,  what  gardeners  term  the  Florentine 
chain.  On  each  side  of  a  broad  walk  of  considerable  length 
there  were  a  number  of  these  beds,  edged  with  Box,  with  paths 
of  coloured  gravel  between,  and  a  band  of  turf  separating 
^em  from  the  broad  walk.  The  whole  was  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  to  require  a  great  many  thousand  plants  to  fill  the  beds, 
and  their  position  being  on  a  level  space  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  heights  above,  nothing  could  well  look  richer. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  particularise  the  contents  of  the  beds,  but 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  hardy  plants  were  not  altogether 
omitted,  one  or  two  excellent  examples  of  Pansiee  being 
grown,  as  was  also  a  much  better  variety  of  Viola  comuta 
than  is  usually  met  with.  There  were  Sedums  and  Semper- 
vivums  in  great  abundance,  while  stove  plants,  such  as  Ooleuses 
and  Altemantheras,  were  in  their  best  garb.  In  other  places 
the  more  robust  kinds  of  omamental-foliaged  plants  were 
.grown.  I  was  told  that  winter,  or  rather  spring  gardening,  was 
also  carried  on  to  as  gr^t  an  extent  as  the  summer  decora- 
tion, and  an  immense  breadth  of  double  Daisies  was  in  reserve 
1o  do  duty  when  the  tender  plants  were  over.  Bibbon  flower- 
borders  siso  existed  in  front  of  the  plant  and  forcing  houses. 
I  was  especially  pleased  with  one  by  Uie  side  of  a  wall,  and 
consisting  of  a  sroundwork  of  Gerastium  about  4  or  5  feet 
wide,  with  a  bordering  of  Beet  and  a  few  small  circles  about 
12  or  15  ftot  apart  in  its  centre.  I  forget  the  precise  plant 
•composing  these  circles,  but  it  was  aU  one  kind.  Other  beds 
on  the  tnSrf  banks  which  occupied  the  space  between  the  two 
tiers  of  glass  structures  were  also  filled  with  bedding  plants,  all 
being  In  the  best  possible  condition. 

I  could  not  but  notice  that  two  of  the  plants  used  were 
more  robust  in  health  and  altogether  presented  a  different 
aspect  from  that  which  thqr  usually  do  in  the  south,  and  these 
were  hardy  |>lant0~ArabiB  albida  variegata,  and  Daotylis 
glomerata  vane^ata.  The  latter  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
much  with  in  Kent,  although  I  have  had  it  since  1856.  The 
Arabis  succeeds  better,  yet  it  never  assumes  that  robust  character 
it  has  in  the  moister  oUmate  of  the  north,  for  I  saw  it  at  other 
places  as  well  as  at  Lambton,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  good.  I 
may  further  remark  that  it  is  in  much  repute  there,  being 
grown  in  abundance  in  most  gardens,  as  is  also  the  variegated 
Daetylts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Calceo- 
laria is  losing  ground,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Verbena;,  neither  does  it  appear  that  tricolor  Geranimns 
occupy  the  fa^  position  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  silver- 
edged  ones  are  more  sought  alter.  The  increasing  demand  for 
oznamental-foliaged  plants  threatens  to  throw  many  flowering 
ones  out  of  cultitation ;  nevertheless,  in  all  probability  there 
are  more  flowering  plants  cultivated  now  than  .at  any  former 
time,  but  the  cultivation  of  ornamental-leaved  subjects  has 
advanced  in  mu<^  greater  proportion,  and  in  many  respects 
they  do  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  their  more  showy  neigh- 
bours, not  being  injured  by  the  drenching  rains  we  occasion^y 
■experience. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  not  going  further  into  details  on 
the  merits  of  the  various  long  and  well-arranged  ribbon  borders 
and  the  innumerable  beds  which  are  introduced  at  every  fa- 
vourable turn,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  bedding-out  department,  when  it  is  stated  that 
about  100,000  plants  are  eveiy  season  required  for  the  work. 

Leaving  the  forcing  department  and  flower  garden  alluded 
to,  of  which  we  have  an  excellent  view  from  the  high  ground 
to  the  north  of  it,  we  cross  a  sort  of  ravine  by  an  ornamental 
bridge,  where  a  spacious  gravel  walk  of  easy  curves  and  gradients 
takes  us  throu^  a  wood  that  clothes  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
•Above  the  garden;  and  amongst  the  noble  Oaks  and  other 
trees  we  see  that  Bhododendrons,  <&c.,  have  been  planted  in 
Abundanee.  Ever  and  anon  we  come  to  spaces  neatly  turfed 
over,  where  specimen  Conifers  of  the  choicest  kinds  are  thriving 
almost  as  well  as  the  native  trees,  but  of  course  smaller.  The 
positions  chosen  for  these  are  in  every  way  favourable,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  with  high  trees  and  other  shelter.  Amongst 
noticeable  trees  were  some  good  Deodars  and  Wellingtonias, 
and  not  a  few  Arauoarias  in  a  promising  condition.  I  was 
told  the  memorable  winter  of  1860>61  had  done  much  damage 


here,  but  other  trees  had  been  planted  and  were  flonrishing. 
As  there  were  several  of  these  openings  in  the  wood  through 
which  the  path  wound,  and  choice  shrubs  and  trees  planted 
in  each,  the  interest  was  well  kept  up  till  we  reached  the  noble 
mansion,  of  which  a  view  was  given  last  week,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wear,  one  of  its 
principal  fronts  facing  that  river.  A  rather  conflned  terrace, 
sustained  by  a  retaining  wall  of  considerable  height  with 
a  balustraded  top,  overlooks  the  steep  slope  and  the  view  at 
the  bottom,  while  a  bridge  across  it  a  little  way  higher  up 
affords  access  to  the  carriage  way  that  runs  along  the  oppo- 
site bank  and  approaches  the  mansion  by  a  curve  on  the 
north  side. 

The  park  and  grounds,  which  cover  an  area  upwards  of 
flve  miles  in  circumference,  have  escaped  the  intrusion  of  the 
railways  which  intersect  the  country  aJl  around,  and  have  done 
so  many  long  years  before  railways  were  thought  of  in  other 
parts  of  England.  It  was  not  known  that  coals  had  been 
worked  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  until 
many  years  after  it  was  built  and  occupied,  when  it  b^an  to 
sink  in  places  to  the  great  alarm  of  its  inmates,  as  a  sudden 
fracture  m  the  walls  accompanied  with  an  alarming  noise  would 
occur  occasionally  at  night.  This,  of  course,  led  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  ground  below,  and  it  was  found  that  the  coal 
had  all  been  worked-out  underneath  it.  Means  were  therefore 
adopted  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  a  long  and  careful  process  of 
undersettinff,  with  the  neoessaiy  repairs  to  the  damaged  walls, 
has  made  the  whole  structure  like  one  built  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  contains  many  splendid  apartments.  The 
hall  is,  I  believe,  90  feet  long  and  60  feet  high,  with  stained 
glass  windows  and  other  embellishments. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notes,  long  as  th«y  are,  without 
thanking  Mr.  Hunter  for  his  courtesy  in  giving  me  ajl  the  in- 
formation on  which  the  above  description  of  Lambton  is  based, 
and  apologies  are  due  on  my  part  for  many  omissions.  The 
contents  of  the  kitchen  garden,  for  instance,  have  scarcely 
been  alluded  to,  and  these  were  both. good  and  judiciously 
arranged ;  but  time  compelled  a  separation  from  one  whose 
merits  as  a  Gxape-grower  are  only  on  a  par  with  his  frankness 
and  hospitality  as  a  man. — J.  Bobson. 


SOIL  FOR  VINES. 

Mb.  Bulckbubn  (see  page  287)  writes  on  the  compensating 
system ;  in  asking  for  information  he  gives  it,  and  this  of  a 
practical  kind*  Let  us  hope  to  hear  next  of  his  little  house  of 
Grapes,  as  hf  the  good  start  he  has  made,  and  the  thoughtful 
attention  he  gives,  he  is  sure  to  have  ^uit — ^nseful,  handy, 
enjoyable  fruit.  BUs  *'  new  border  site  has  been  excavated  hcJf 
a  yard  deep,  and  filled  (possibly  a  foot  above  the  level),  with 
a  good,  kindly,  but  rawer  light  loam  without  a  particle  of 
manure  or  dressing  of  any  kind.  The  roots  were  spread  out 
carefully  fan-fashion,  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  lightly 
covered,  and  not  trodden*  A  good  coating  of  stable  manure 
was  spread  over  the  surface.  The  border  never  to  be  dug,  but 
to  be  fed  by  successions  of  top-dressings."  These  remarks  are 
so  good  and  sound  as  to  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  He  then 
asks  for  a  first-rate  border.  Well,  that  is  a  first-rate  border 
for  a  little  house  intended  for  useful  Grapes  for  home  table 
use.  It  may  not  be  quite  first-rate  in  the  sense  of  producing 
sensational  bunches  fcnr  exhibition  purposes,  but  nevertheless 
many  a  prize  has  been  taken  for  Giapes  from  borders  not 
better  than  this,  including  the  good  supplemental  attention  it 
is  sure  to  receive. 

I  may  just  add,  in  proof  of  my  confidence  in  it*  that  I  last 
vear  renewed  a  Vine  border  and  lifted  the  roots.  I  did  not, 
however,  go  so  boldly  to  work  as  Mr.  Blackburn,  because  I 
could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  a  season's  Grapes.  The  soil  used 
was  a  "  good,  kindly,  but  rather  light  loam,  without  a  particle 
of  manure;"  but — and  in  this  respect  my  border  may  be  the 
better  of  the  two— I  mixed  in  a  portion  of  charred  vegetable 
refuse.  A  foraging  expedition  landed  me  at  the  **  stick  yard." 
The  foundations  of  old  stacks,  the  accumulation  of  years,  were 
cleared  out  and  purified  in  the  fire.  Eveiy  particle  was  charred 
— ^not  an  inch,  I  believe,  being  missed — ^for  fear  of  fungus. 
This  proved  also  a  compensating  q^stem,  as  I  did  the  yard 
people  a  kindness  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and  myself 
one  in  getting  someryaluable  mixing  stuff  for  the  Vine  border. 
New  roots  commenced  to  form  into  it  at  once,  faristling  out  of 
the  old,  straight,  fibreless  stems,  and  the  Vines  carried  a 
heavier  crop  of  Grapes  than  they  had  ever  done  before, 
although  every  partide  of  the  old  border  was  taken  away. 
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There  are  eo  many  oontifigent  cironmstanoeB  to  be  considered 
in  Vine-border  making  and  renovation,  snoh  as  special  end  in 
view,  money  at  disposal,  site,  anbaoil,  position,  rainfall,  Ao.^ 
that  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  cannot  at  present  be 
entered  on  folly.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Blackburn's  receipt 
with  this  supplement  is  reliable,  simple,  easy,  and  nsefnl,  and 
may  be  adopted  without  fear  of  failure,  other  conditions  being 
rightly  carried  out.  But  may  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Blackburn 
look  again  and  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure  "  in  the  matter 
of  complete  maturation  of  the  wood?  The  Vines  were  cut 
down  as  late  as  June  and  have  large  leaves.  Wood-ripening 
is  a  vital  point  in  good  and  certain  Grape-production,  and 
autumn  fire  heat  is  frequently  of  immense  value.  My  late 
Hamburgh  house  is  now  being  treated  to  a  little  fire  for  the  first 
time  since  last  October.  It  is  a  practice  regularly  adopted, 
and  nothing  could  answer  better,  a  houseful  of  Grapes  being 
annually  produced  by  a  fortnight's  firing  in  October.  Some- 
times, however,  we  must  fire  in  winter  to  keep  frost  out,  but 
the  mildness  of  last  winter  did  not  require  it.  I  am  certain 
a  little  fire  heat  now,  if  the  house  is  heated,  could  do  no  harm 
to  Mr.  Blackburn's  or  anyone  else's  late  Vines,  and  am  almost 
as  certain  that  it  would  do  them  good.  Heat  with  air  and 
without  moisture  is  the  prime  agent  in  wood-ripening,  and  this 
in  turn  is  a  prime  condition  for  fruit-producing  and  perfecting. 

My  namesake  of  Rusholme  alluded  to  Grapes  in  a  wash- 
house.  I  enclose  you  half  a  dozen  berries  grown  by  a  journey- 
man joiner  in  a  glass  lean-to  covering  his  back  door  and  also 
wash-house  door,  but  the  steam  from  the  last-named  place 
fostered  mildew  last  year.  It  was  diverted,  and  this  year  all 
is  well.  The  glazed  structure  faces  east  with  a  point  south, 
but  is  sheltered  from  the  north  by  buildings.  It  has  no  arti- 
ficial heat  whatever.  The  border  is  formed  of  a  load  or  two 
of  rather  light  turfy  loam  mixed  in  the  garden  soil  and  covered 
with  manure  each  autunm.  He  is  selling  his  Grapes  at  2«. 
per  lb. ;  and  I  am  s&nguine  you  will  consider  them  worth  the 
money,  and  that  Grapes  can  l)e  fairly  grown  by  simple  means. 
— J.  Wbight. 


WINTER    GARDENS   AND    PAVILION  AT 

SOUTHPORT,  LANCASHIRE. 

{Front  a  Correspondent.) 

The  progress  made  with  these  important  works  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Tooke  has.  been  very  consider- 
able during  the  past  few  months.  Since  the  spring  about 
eight  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  of  old  buildings,  sand 
hiUs,  and  gardens,  and  the  whole  almost  fenced-in  on  three 
sides.  The  outside  work,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  is  now  being  fast  pushed  on,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  a  large  portion  will  be  laid  out  in  lawns,  walks,  and 
shrubberies.  Temporary  greenhouses  are  being  erected,  bo 
that  the  horticultural  portions  of  the  building  and  grounds 
may  be  opened  with  a  good  display.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  ap- 
pointed curator,  and  has  already  commenced  his  duties,  and 
hopes  before  the  time  of  opening  is  fixed  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea  collected  together 
to  stock  the  whole  of  the  tanks  in  the  aquarium.  When 
complete  there  will  be  no  place  of  resort  either  inland  or  on 
the  coast  that  can  boast  of  such  an  undertaldng,  providing 
the  various  sources  of  enjoyment  on  anything  like  the  scale 
that  the  directors  intend  to  provide  here.  Nor  could  we  easily 
find  any  other  place  where  such  an  undertaking  could  be  com- 
menced with  any  hope  of  financial  sucoetfs. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  of  these  buildings,  we  will  make  an  imaginary  visit, 
supposing  the  place  to  be  complete.  Turning  from  Lord  Street 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  trees  now  in  Mansion  House  Lane, 
we  see  an  avenue  80  feet  wide,  with  broad  footpaths  on  each 
side  leading  to  two  handsome  lodges  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grounds.  Having  paid  our  fee  we  are  admitted  at  once  into 
the  grounds,  and  find  the  space  in  front  of  the  buildings  laid 
out  in  beautiful  flower-beds.  This  portion  of  the  grounds, 
being  sheltered  from  the  sea  breeze,  forms  a  beautiful  retreat 
in  stormy  weather,  and  is  properly  designated  the  Winter 
Gardens.  In  front  of  us  stands  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings 
350  feet  long.  In  the  centre  is  the  principal  entrance-hall  and 
staircase,  flanked  on  each  side  with  spacious  cloak-rooms; 
behind  those  are  the  central  promenade*  with  two  heights  of 
terraces  160  feet  long,  and  flanked  on  the  north  by  the  band 
pavilion,  a  splendid  building  80  feet  high,  and  on  the  south  by 
a  conservatorv  of  equal  height.  The  cloak-rooms  and  central 
hall  have  both  flat  roofs  coupled  with  the  verandahs  outside, 


and  forming  promenades.  Entering  the  central  hall  under> 
beautiful  carriage  porc^,  we  face  a  splendid  staircase  15  feet 
broad,  leading  by  easy  gradients  to  the  central  promenade,  and 
on  each  side  of  this  staircase  another  8  feet  broad  leadings 
down  to  the  aquarium.  We  take  one  of  these  side  staircases,, 
and  after  descending  a  few  steps  we  are  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
aquarium,  a  room  some  30  feet  by  20  feet.  Hearing  the  splash- 
ing  of  water  we  turn  round  and  see  a  beautiful  little  fernery,, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  playing  a  diminutive  fountain.  On 
each  side  are  the  turnstiles  inviting  us  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
aquarium,  a  fine  room  170  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  thirty  massive  columns  with 
carved  and  enriched  caps,  from  which  spring  the  arches  and 
groins  of  the  ceiling ;  in  the  centre  of  eadi  groin  is  a  cut 
coloured  ring  of  glass,  sending  down  through  the  hall  a  subdued 
light  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue  tints.  On  each  side  of  thia 
hall  are  the  fish- tanks,  twenty-three  in  number,  each  tank 
having  a  large  plate-glass  front  8  feet  long.  Passing  down  to 
the  left  we  come  to  another  hall  180  feet  long  and  24  feet 
broad,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  In  this  are  a  great 
number  of  small  tanks  containing  all  those  minute  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  that  from  their  size 
would  be  invisible  in  the  larger  tanks.  Here  also  we  see 
small  cascades  of  fresh  water  trickling  and  dropping  from 
rock  to  rock,  whilst  in  every  crevice  grow  specimens  of  our 
hardy  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  Mosses,  and  Lichens.  Passing 
by  this  fernery  we  enter  again  the  great  hall  of  the  aquarium, 
and  regain  the  main  staircase,  ascending  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  once  in  the  central  promenade.  This  portion  of  the 
building  is  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  works,  a 
promenade  33  feet  broad  and  nearly  200  feet  long,  with  a  raised 
platform  on  each  side  for  loungers,  galleriee,  and  verandahSy 
giving  accommodation  to  hundreds  of  visitors,  and  from  which 
can  be  had  most  extensive  views  of  the  grounds,  looking  on 
one  side  over  terraces,  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  right  upon  the 
sea,  and  commanding  views  of  the  Welsh  hills  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Cumberland  hillB  on  the  other,  with  the  pier  and 
promenade  immediately  in  front,  and  on  the  other  a  com- 
plete panorama  of  the  town  of  Southport,  with  Scarisbriok 
and  Ormskirk  in  the  distance. 

Aaoending  one  of  these  galleries  we  take  a  view  of  the 
interior.  Tne  centre  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  plastered  and 
divided  into  panels,  with  neatly  moulded  wood  framework, 
whilst  the  side  roofs  are  of  glass.  This  arrangement  securee 
a  more  uniform  temperature  with  greater  shade  than  an  entire 
glass  roof  would,  whilst  the  glass  at  the  sides  enables  the 
place  to  be  embellished  with  large  ornamental  baskets  oon< 
taining  flowers  and  climbers. 

Passing  along  this  gallery  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  pro- 
menade we  come  to  what  is  termed  the  reading  gallery,  a  room 
about  33  feet  square,  open  on  two  sides,  and  from  which  we 
get  a  perspective  of  the  entire  building ;  looking  one  way  we 
survey  the  length  of  the  promenade,  and  right  across  the  eon- 
servatory,  whilst  from  the  other  side  we  eommand  a  perfect 
view  of  the  band  pavilion.  From  this  gallery  we  pass  into 
another  that  surrounds  the  entire  pavilion,  and  from  whioh 
we  get  an  ever- varying  view  of  this  magnifioent  room  oapaUe 
of  seating  comfortably  two  thousand  people,  and  always 
arranged  that  eight  hundred  people  may  sit  and  listen  to  the 
music,  whilst  a  stream  of  promenaders  16  feet  broad  can  pass 
round  both  the  audience  and  orchestra  without  either  incom- 
moding the  performers  or  the  listeners.  On  the  side  near  to 
Coronation  Walk  we  have  another  lounge  some  40  feet  by 
33  feet,  with  projecting  windows  oommanding  all  Coronation 
Walk  to 'Lord  Street,  and  a  considerable  portiqn  of  the  pro- 
menade. From  the  windows  of  the  band  pavilion,  whieh  are 
large  and  occupy  moat  of  the  wall  space,  we  get  beautiful 
views  of  the  grounds. 

Passing  now  along  the  central  promenade  we  enter  the  large 
conservatory,  one  of  the  largest  and  oertainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  country.  Here  we  ramble  under  the  shade  of 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Palms,  gigantic  Ferns,  and  all  manner  of 
magnificent  foliage  plants,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  never- 
ending  path,  at  one  moment  shut-up  and  buried  amongst  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  at  another 
obtaining  most  extensive  views  of  the  whole  house,  embraoing 
trees  60  feet  high,  creeping  plants  of  every  deseription  hanging 
in  festoons  high  above  the  head,  and  beds  of  flowers  of  every 
colour  and.  form.  Nor  is  the  eye  the  only  organ  gratified,  fcr 
here  we  have  the  feathered  songsters  piping  out  their  melodious 
strains,  and  holding  high  carnival.  Nor  is  art  forgotten,  for 
here  and  there  amongst  the  shrubs  stand  graoeful  groups  of 
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atatnazy,  whilst  in  the  oentre  springs  a  noble  fountain  sending 
up  its  crystal  stream  high  into  the  roof  that  rises  70  feet  above 
the  floor.  Passing  from  here  upon  the  terrace  facing  the  sea, 
we  get  at  once  a  view  commanding  the  entire  garden.  Stretch- 
ing down  to  Dnke  Street,  are  winding  paths  hid  in  shrubberies, 
and  here  and  there  stand  shelter  houses,  whilst  in  front  are 
extensive  croquet  lawns,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  grand 
terrace,  and  protected  from  the  sea  on  the  other  by  high  banks 
of  rock  and  shrub,  whilst  round  the  whole  are  carried  walks 
and  flower-beds  carefully  sheltered  from  the  cutting  blast. 

Coming  to  the  lodge  in  Coronation  Walk,  we  pause  and  ask, 
Haye  we  seen  all  ?  We  are  told  No ;  there  are  rooms  as  large  as 
any  in  the  place  we  have  not  yet  entered — Yineries,  and  green- 
houses hid  from  view,  grottos  and  nooks  we  have  not  £eamt 
of,  nor  have  we  seen  the  half  of  all  that  here  can  be  seen.  But 
our  time  is  gone.  Into  those  tanks  containing  the  wonders  of 
the  deep  we  must  look  another  time,  and  defer  to  a  more  con- 
venient season  our  more  minute  inspection  of  all  that  has  been 
80  carefuUy  and  judiciously  provided  here  for  our  enjoyment. 


THE  GRAPE  LOUSE. 

Thb  recent  reception  of  leaves  of  the  Clinton  Grape  Vine 
affected  with  the  minute  galls  or  excrescences,  with  which  every 
Grape-grower  is  familiar,  from  Mr.  P.  C.  Bhea,  of  Neponset, 
Bureau  county,  in  this  State,  again  invites  our  attention  to 
this  insect.  This  matter  assumes  a  particular  importance  at 
this  time  from  the  intelUgence  just  given  by  the  newspaper 
press,  of  the  arrival  in  this  country  (Chicago),  from  France,  of 
a  distinguished  horticulturist  and  practical  entomologist,  M. 
Planchon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  diseases 
of  the  Grape  Vine  in  America,  and  especially,  we  may  presume, 
the  insect  now  under  consideration,  which  is  considered  to  be 
identical  with  a  similar  species  which  has  been  much  more 
destructive  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Europe  the  insect  works 
mostly  upon  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  and  has  rarely  been  kno¥ni 
to  form  galls  upon  the  leaves,  whilst  in  this  country  they  are 
more  generally  known  as  producing  galls  upon  the  leaves, 
which  do  not  very  materially  affect  the  health  of  the  plant. 
This  remarkable  difference  in  tiie  habits  of  the  insects  in  the 
two  countries  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were 
different  species  of  the  same  genus.  But  Mr.  Biley,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  this  insect,  and  who  has  had  oppor- 
tunities to  compare  specimens  from  the  two  continents,  in  all 
their  stages,  believes  them  to  be  identical  beyond  all  doubt ; 
and  he  has  also  shown  that  they  damage  the  roots  of  several 
varieties  of  Grape  in  this  country,  though  to  a  comparatively 
small  extent.  It  was  estimated  that  the  Grape-root  louse  of 
Europe  damaged  the  Vines  in  the  single  province  of  Vauduse, 
in  France,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  to  the  value  of  five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  apparent  identity  of  the  American 
with  the  European  insect  has  caused  it  to  be  viewed  with  much 
apprehension,  especially  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Biley 's 
articles  upon  the  subject,  and  since  he  has  given  us  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  languishing  condition  of  certain  varieties  of 
ou/ Grape  Vines,  from  invisible  and  unknown  causes,  may  be 
referred  with  considerable  probability  to  the  insidious  opera- 
tions of  these  insects  upon  the  roots. 

No  very  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  insect  has  been  sug- 
gested. In  France  various  washes  have  been  experimented 
with,  but  with  imperfect  results.  The  most  important  direc- 
tion is  to  guard  againt  the  dissemination  of  the  pest  by  ex- 
amining the  roots  of  all  Vines  before  transplanting,  and  if  they 
exhibit  the  little  knots  which  these  insects  produce,  either 
discard  them  altogether,  or  trim-off  the  damaged  roots  and 
immerse  the  remainder  in  hot  soapsuds  or  tobacco  water. 
Everyone  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  subject  has  been 
struck  with  the  remarkable  partiality  wfiioh  these  insects 
exhibit  for  the  Clinton  Grape  Vine ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  we 
believe  it  may  be  safely  said  that  tenfold  more  galls  are  formed 
on  the  leaves  of  this  Vine  than  upon  all  the  other  varieties 
combined.  This  notorious  fact  naturally  induced  Mr.  Biley 
in  his  earlier  writings  to  advise  the  extermination  of  the  Clin- 
ton Vines,  and  we  copied  and  endorsed  that  advice  in  our 
former  article,  conditioned,  however,  upon  an  evident  increase 
«nd  spread  of  the  disease.  In  his  fourth  report  Mr.  Biley  was 
induced  by  subsequent  observations  to  modify  this  opinion. 
We  will  quote  his  own  remarks  upon  the  subject : — 

"  Last  year,  from  the  knowledge  we  then  had  of  this  insect 
in  this  country,  I  recommended  the  destruction  of  the  Clinton 
Tine  where  other  and  better  varieties  succeeded  as  well.    This 


advice  was  given  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  galls,  and  wherever 
it  has  been  followed  it  has  had  the  desired  effect.  It  was  given, 
however,  under  the  impression  that  the  lice  would  not  attack 
the  roots  except  where  the  leaves  were  covered  with  galls ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  roots  would  appear  to  be  less  affected 
(at  least  during  the  growing  season),  where  the  leaf  galls  are 
abundant  than  where  they  are  scarce;  while  they  may  be 
absolutely  ruined  where  no  signs  of  galls  exist.  Consequently 
there  is  no  longer  any  urgent  need  of,  or  good  reasons  for, 
destroying  our  Clinton  Vines." 

Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  greater 
number  of  Grape  lice  originate  upon  the  Clinton  Vines  than 
upon  all  the  other  varieties  combined,  if  we  assume  that  the 
leaf  lice  and  the  root  lice  are  identical,  and  that  the  Phylloxera 
vitifoUi  of  America  is  the  same  species  as  the  P.  vastatrix  of 
Europe,  then,  in  case  these  insects  should  ever  show  a  tendency 
to  become  as  destructive  to  the  Vine  in  this  country  as  they 
have  been  in  Europe,  it  would  evidently  be  one  of  the  first 
dictates  of  prudence  to  exterminate  the  Clinton  Vines,  and 
thus  remove  from  our  vineyards  this  most  prolific  hotbed  of 
the  Phylloxera. — {Prairie  Farmer.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK, 

KITCHBN  OA^XN. 

Manubes  should  now  be  wheeled  out  of  the  framing  ground  to 
the  vacant  spaces  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  immediately  after- 
wards dug-in.  Every  portion  of  Uie  ^und  should  now  be  free 
from  weeds.  Cut  down  any  remainmg  fiower-stalks  on  ArH- 
chokea,  remove  a  few  of  the  lar^  outer  leaves,  and  cover  the 
roots  with  litter  or  old  tan ;  it  is  a  common'practice  to  earth* 
up  with  soil  between  the  plants,  but  one  wnich  we  entirely 
disapprove  of.  Take  up  Seet,  and  having  cleared  it  of  leaves 
preserve  it  in  sand.  The  Cape  varieties  of  Broccoli  which 
are  now  heading  must  be  secured  from  frost  after  they  are 
formed.  Keep  Cticumbera  securely  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  the 
shoots  stoppea  as  before  recommended ;  slightly  syringe  every 
fine  clear  qb,j,  and  give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Another  sowmg  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  should  now  be  made. 
Keep  the  first  crop  duly  supplied  with  water ;  this  must  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  when  they  are  in  flower ;  if  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  that  time  the  whole  of  the  blossom  will  fall  off  without 
setting.  Give  air  to  Lettuce  at  every  favourable  opportunity, 
more  particularly  to  the  ^oung  plants ;  the  Cabbage  varieties 
iutenoed  for  winter  use  will  not  need  it  so  freely.  When  the 
means  of  heating  a  Mushroom  house  is  flues,  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  by  frequently  sprinkling  them;  pans  of  water  should 
also  be  placed  on  them.  It  is  generally  more  convenient  to 
have  Parsnips  taken  up  and  stored  in  the  root  cellar  than  to 
dig  them  up  as  wanted.  Taking  them  up  should  therefore  be 
immediately  attended  to.  In  mild  and  favourable  situations  a 
few  Potatoes  may  be  planted  to  £ome  in  for  early  use,  but  there 
are  but  few  places  to  which  this  will  apply.  Clear  away  the 
decayed  leaves  of  Bhuharb^  and  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots 
with  old  tan  or  any  sort  of  loose  litter.  Scorgonera  and  Salsafy 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  preserved  like  other  culinary  roots. 

TKUIT  OARDEN. 

Pay  every  attention  to  getting  the  wood  of  Peach  and  Apricot 
trees  well  ripened  by  exposure,  shortening,  &o.  Prepare  for 
planting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  by  plotting  the  grouna  in  good 
order  and  suitably  prepared  for  the  different  kinds.  The  sooner 
the  trees  are  planted  the  better,  as  they  will  then  make  fresh 
roots  before  winter.  In  all  cases,  but  mor^  especially  on  cold 
stiff  soils,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  on  hillocks  a  foot  or  18  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  surface.  The  trees  will  not  grow 
so  fast  in  consequence,  and  will  require  more  attention  in  sum- 
mer for  mulching^  but  they  will  form  short- jointed,  well-ripened, 
fruitful  wood,  which  is  the  best  preventive  of  canker,  gum,  &c., 
and  will  save  the  labour  of  resorting  much  to  root-pruning. 
When  planting  fruit  trees  spread  the  roots  out  carefully,  ana 
close  the  soil  about  them  with  the  hand ;  never  shake  the  tree 
up  and  down,  as  is  sometimes  done,  for  it  disarranges  the  roota 
very  materially.  Boot-prune  fruit  trees  where  they  are  growing 
very  luxuriantly,  or  take  them  entirely  up  and  replant  them. 
Gather  any  remaining  fruits,  such  as  Quinces,  Medlars,  and 
Walnuts. 

FLOWEB  OABDBN. 

The  beauty  of  most  of  the  plants  which  enlivened  the  flower 
beds  and  borders  with  gay  blossoms  in  summer  is  now  nearly 
over ;  all  that  remain  to  cheer  us  at  this  season  are  some  late- 
flowering  Phloxes  and  the  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Chrysan- 
themums, which  in  fine  autumns  like  the  present  are  very  orna- 
mental when  tied-up  so  as  to  show  their  flowers  to  advantage. 
Cut  down  the  stems  of  all  plants  that  have  done  bloomingi 
The  tubers  of  Dahlias  will  survive  moderately  severe  winters 
in  the  open  ^ound  if  protected  by  a  covering  of  dry  litter  or 
fern ;  but  it  is  the  best  practice  to  take  them  up  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  become  blackened  by  frost,  as  they  will 
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flower  better  tbftn  if  left  in  the  fprotuid ;  they  may  be  preierved 
over  winter  in  any  dry  oool  place  where  they  wul  be  free  from 
frost.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  oontri- 
bates  to  the  high  keeping  ol  this  department  of  a  gentleman's 
establishment,  it  is  flnaly-kepi  and  pcorfeotly  smooth  tnrf .  This 
is  miqae8ti<mably  the  best  season  to  lay  tnxf,  exeept  nnier 
lar^  trees,  and  m  snoh  sttnations  it  is  better  to  deUy  nntU 
spring,  otherwise  the  constant  drippinc[  of  the  rains  in  winter 
would  do  material  injury.  Level  to  a  uniform  height  the  edgings 
which  surround  the  walju  and  borders.  These  two  things,  com- 
bined with  good  walks,  will  give  a  garden  a  highly-finished  ap- 
pearance, fierbaoeous  borders  may  now  be  regulated,  reducing 
the  large  plants  considerably,  and  preferring  raiher  to  leave  the 
outside  than  the  centre  of  the  plants.  Where  the  plants  have 
not  been  regulated  for  some  yeiffs  it  will  be  best  to  take  them 
np,  manure  and  trench  the  ground,  and  replant  them  properly. 
It  will  soon  be  neoessary  to  pnt  Aniioiuas  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Nine-tenths  of  the  eoUeotions  grown  in  the  country 
are  wintered  in  glaaed  frames,  or  sheltered  by  boards  hinged  to 
the  wall ;  the  great  point,  however,  is  to  keep  them  from  drench- 
ing rains  when  the  plant  is  in  a  dormant  state.  Polyanthuses 
may  still  be  planted,  the  sooner  the  better.  All  offsets,  seed- 
lings, or  unhealthy  bulbs  of  Tulips  should  now  be  in  the  ground ; 
and  as  the  main  bed  ought  to  be  planted  between  the  middle  of 
October  and  the  first  week  in  November,  everything  must  now 
be  in  readiness,  and  the  first  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  put  them  in  the  ground.  In  consequence  of  the  late 
fine  weawer  the  beds  ought  to  be  in  a  good  state  for  planting, 
and  it  would  be  a  wise  fMeoaution  to  cover  them  inth  mats 
during  the  night  or  on  the  ^spearanoe  of  rain,  as  it  is  advisable 
not  to  plant  when  the  bed  is  too  muoh  saturated. 

FOBOIMO  PIT. 

'  The  forcing  pit  should  now  be  in  full  operation  to  keep  up  a 
stock  of  flowering  plants  for  the  rooms  and  conservatory  tnrough 
the  winter.  Au  nardy  and  half-hardy  plao^  brought  in  for 
forciog  should  have  a  temperature  at  first  of  from  60^ to  60^,  to 
be  increased  up  to  75^  when  more  advanced ;  but  as  many  plants 
will  not  bear  such  heat,  and  others  will  not  do  much  good  with- 
out a  high  temperature,  tib«re  should  be  two  distinct  pits  or 
at  least  divisions  for  this  purpose.  In  large  establishments 
many  are  forced  in  stoves  and  early  vineries,  but  to  allow  the 
mani^ement  of  these  houses  to  be  altered  in  any  degree  to  suit 
forced  flowers  is  no  economy.  However,  there  are  many  plants 
that  may  easily  be  forced  in  this  way.  With  a  large  stock  of 
Chinese  Asaleas  some  of  them  may  be  had  from  Christmas  till 
the  end  of  May.  The  first  lot  should  now  be  brought  into  a 
heat  of  60°  or  even  eO**  if  they  were  forced  last  April,  and  if  their 
flower-buds  are  prominent.  The  double  Boman  Narcissus  is 
the  first  of  the  forced  bulbs,  and  where  they  have  been  potted 
early  in  August  they  will  now  stand  60*  of  heat,  and  will  be  in 
flower  by  the  end  ot  next  month.  Hvacinths  that  have  been 
potted  before  the  middle  of  Au^st  will  now  endure  a  good  heat 
and  bloom  early  without  at  all  injuring  the  bulbs,  whereas  late- 

Sotted  bulbs  are  ruined  if  forced  early;  not  but  that  they  will 
ow«r  well  enough,  but  the  bulbs  are  of  no  use  afterwards. 

PITS  AMD  nUMBB. 

Bvery|daotthatas  liable  to  be  injured  by  wet  or  cold  should 
be  taken  m.  Give  air  freely  every  mild  day.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  ttiat  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
do  not  become  sodden  by  heavy  rains.  The  lights  should 
alwm  be  on  during  wet  weather,  but  tilted  np  at  the  back.— 
W^.  Keuis* 

DOINOfi  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  OABDaN. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  fine  weather  to  get  some  trench- 
ing done.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  alluded  to  &e  disadvantage 
of  trenching  the  ground  when  it  is  not  in  good  order,  either 
soaking  wet  or  frozen  hard ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  all  such 
work  in  fine  weather  where  a  large  quantity  has  to  be  done.  In 
this  case  the  most  particular  wonc  must  be  chosen  for  t^e  most 
fittixig  time.  Ground  might  be  trenched  or  worked  in  any  way 
for  the  commoner  description  of  kitchen-garden  orops,  when  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  do  so  for  ttie  choicest  descriptions  of 
florists*  flowers,  such  as  the  Gladiolus  Pink,  and  Carnation. 

All  the  Apples  were  gathered  more  than  a  week  ago,  except 
the  Noupareils.  These  have  also  been  taken  into  the  fruit- 
room.  We  have,  until  this  season,  managed  to  keep  Straw- 
berries in  beds  clear  of  weeds  by  the  hoe,  but  through  using 
loam  that  contained  a  quantity  of  grass  seeds,  when  the  plants 
were  put  out  the  ^ound  became  foul  with  weeds.  In  such  a 
case  hand-picking  is  the  best  remedy.  It  is  not  desirable  to  dig 
amongst  the  plants,  otherwise  the  weeds  might  be  buried  in  the 
ground.  We  cut  off  the  runners,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  to  exhaust  the  plants. 

We  have  gathered  a  small  dish  of  Peas,  but  they  have  not 
done  so  well  as  was  expected,  and  the  frosts  have  destroyed  the 
Kidney  Beans,  so  that  for  vegetables  we  are  confined  to  Cole- 
worts,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys,  which  are  very  good  this 


year.  We  envy  those  who  are  enabled,  from  having  a  suitable 
soil,  to  obtain  good  Oaulifloweis  at  this  season.  Those  who  avs 
fortunate  in  having  a  good  supply  should  be  oaeeful  to  protest 
them  from  frost  It  im  a  good  jplan  to  out  the  leaves  baok  coap 
siderably  when  the  Gaolinower  is  nearly  ready  for  cutting,  then 
pull  the  plant  up  and  place  the  voots  in  boxes  ol  sand  in  a  baok 
shed  or  other  cool  place. 

WBxm  AXT>  wouajxQ  hoimbs. 

We  are  making  ready  the  early  vin^riea  for  iorcing :  the  oi^ 
side  borders  have  been  covered  over  to  protect  them  from  rain. 
Various  appliances  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose- 
such  as  covering  with  glass  Ughts.  thatching  with  smw,  &c. 
Ours  are  covered  with  wooden  snutters,  which  are  fitted  under 
the  wall-plate  and  slope  gently  to  the  front  of  the  border,  the 
water  bemg  carried  into  a  drain  by  sponting.  Inside  we  nave 
been  cleaning  the  glass  and  woodwork,  using  a  very  little  salt 
soiHP  with  the  water  on  the  woodwock,  bat  none  on  the  glass. 
The  Vines,  after  being  pruned,  are  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then  {Minted  over  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
or  sulphur  is  added  to  water  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dis- 
solved, until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  paint.  The  inside  borders 
next  claim  attention,  the  object  being  to  entice  the  roots  to  the 
surface  of  the  border;  this  is  aoooinpliafaed  by  removing  the 
surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  8  incnes,  and  replacing  it  with 
a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  rotten  manure,  pressing  it 
in  rather  flrmlsr. 

I^iis  is  a  critical  time  for  late-keeping  Gnpes ;  a  quick  mfe  la 
essential  to  notice  the  first  appeannoe  of  miloew  on  the  beniMi, 
and  to  have  those  affected  removed  at  onoe. 

Strawberries  in  poU  for  forcing  have  been  removed  under 

S"  es.  All  the  varieties  are  looking  well  for  fruit,  and  are  almost 
e  from  any  appearance  of  spot  on  the  leaves.  This  season 
has  not  been  entirely  favourable  for  them,  the  weather  being 
cold  and  wet  at  the  time  the  crowns  were  being  formed.  Our 
plants  are  always  placed  in  an  open  position,  and  each  pot  ia 
elevated  on  a  brick,  which  causes  the  aar  to  circulate  more  freely 
underneath  the  foliage  than  it  otherwise  would.  The  i^ants  are 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  odd  frames,  and  the  lighte 
are  entirely  removed  in  fine  weMlier,  and  are  only  kept  on  to 
preserve  the  plants  from  heavy  rains  and  frosts.  Instead  of 
removing  them  to  the  frames,  they  might  have  been  advanta- 
geously placed  on  the  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  houses  where 
they  npen  their  fruit,  but  Chj^santhemums  and  other  flowering 
plants  are  in  the  house,  and  watering  Strawberries  on  shelves 
causes  much  damp. 

A  few  Orange  trees  are  cultivated  in  pots  in  the  Cucumber 
and  Pine  houses.  A  laree  plant  of  tiie  Tan^ierine  variety  is 
bending  under  the  weight  of  its  fruit,  and  is  the  earliest  ie 
ripen,  foUowed  bv  the  iSutese  Blood  and  St.  Michaers.  If  the 
plants  are  free  nom  soaLe  and  other  insect  pests  thi^  do  not 
require  much  attention,  and  the  fruit  is  vexy  useful  for  dessert 
between  now  and  Christmas.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  cut  with 
part  of  the  branch  and  a  leaf  or  two,  so  that  it  may  readily  be 
distinguished  from  foreign  fruit. 

OBCHABD  H0U8I. 

We  have  now  repotted  all  the  fruit  trees.  The  bulk  of  them 
were  shifted  by  the  end  of  September,  but  some  of  the  Apple 
trees,  such  as  Calville  Blancdie,  Melon,  and  Northern  fipy,  and 
the  oalway  Peach,  could  not  be  moved  until  the  fruit  was 
gathered.  All  the  trees  have  been  taken  ontside,  and  the  honae 
filled  with  Chrysanthemums.  The  trees  are  plaoed  on  hard 
firound  close  together,  and  the  pots  covered  over  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  to  protect  them  from  frost.  Some  of  the  best  culti- 
vators of  orchard-house  trees  have  protested  against  removing 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  at  this  season,  alleging  as 
a  reason  that  the  trees  suffer  from  frosts  and  rains.  We  have 
followed  the  practice  for  more  tbui  six  years,  and  have  found 
no  harm  result  from  it. 

PLAKT  STOVE  AKD  C0N8EBVAT0BT. 

In  the  plant  stove  we  do  not  find  much  to  do,  except  to  ke^ 
the  plants  olean.  Our  house  has  been  infested  with  mealy  bug 
from  the  first,  and  we  find  the  only  wi^  to  get  rid  of  this  is  to 
watch  for  it  and  immediately  waeh  Uie  plants  when  it  anpeaw. 
Now  is  a  |;ood  time  to  follow  it  np,  and  by  sompuloua  cleanli- 
ness eradicate  it  entirely. 

Pointettia  pulcTierrima,  which  has  been  growing  in  a  oool 
greenhouse  ouring  the  summer  months,  has  oeen  removed  to  a 
stove  temperatuie.  This  plant  is  indispensable  for  decorative 
purposes  about  Christmas;  its  glowing  crimson-scarlet  floral 
bracts  light  up  the  stove  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  We 
do  not  always  see  it  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  Some  cultivatoni 
fancy  that  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  stove  all  ih^  year,  if 
they  are  grown  so  the  plants  will  run-up  shoots  like  a  groaa- 
growing  WUlow,  and  nearly  all  Uie  leaves  will  fall  off  belozie 
the  bracts  appear ;  whereas  plants  grown  in  an  airy  house,  or 
even  in  the  open  air,  will  be  dwarf,  and  the  leaves  are  retained 
to  the  last. 

There  is  a  paucity  of  flower  in  the  stove  just  now,  but  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda  is  in  bloom,  also  CalarUhe  veeHta  rubra  and 
lutea.    These  two  charming  Orchids  are  the  easiest  grown  of 
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plants ;  they  may  be  grown  as  large  specimens,  twenty  bnlbs  in 
a  pot)  or  what  is  a  more  nseftil  and  aeeimble  size,  three  bnlbs 
in  a  5-inch  pot.  The  compost  in  which  they  Inxnriate  is  tnrfy 
loam  and  sand,  with  a  little  marauB  addea,  and  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  potsherds'  fbr  draiKage:  the  loam  shonld  be  brolcen 
m  pieces  by  the  hmd,  and'  haye  the  flnerportion  sifted  ont  of 
it.  The  psendo^bnlbs- shonld  be  potted  in  February  before  they 
start  into  growth,  and  shonld  not  be  watered  until  tiiey  start 
into  growth  a1^  the  base.  Water  caiuttously  until  the  plants  are 
in  free  growth,  when  they  may  h«ve  an  abundant  supply. 

The  red  and  white  yarleMes  of  Lapageria  rosea  are  now  in 
splendid  bloom;  nothing  can  at  all  eqnid  these  beautiful  plants 
for  training  to  a  trellis  overhead' in  the  conservatory,  or  to  an 
umbrella  trellis  in  a  jrat,  and'  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
charming  effect  produced  by  training  the  two  varieties  together 
should  see  them  in  all  their  glory.  At  the  l^essrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  Chelsea,  where  thiBV  are  trained  to  form  a  covered 
walk  over  the  corridor  leading  f^m  the  offices  to  the  plant 
department,  they  ars  now  in  magnificent  bloom.  They  are  also 
the  easiest  grown  of  plants.  Pot  or  plant  oat  in  turfy  peat 
and  sand,  supply  liberally  with  water  during  the  summer 
months,  and  do  not  pinch  theplsnts  fdrpoi^room.  We  recently 
SAW  a  good-sized  plant  of  L.  alba  in  a  celebrated  private  gmrden 
dragging  out  a  miserable  eifisfsnce  from  being  potted  in  un- 
suitable loam.  The  compost,  as  is  usually  the  cane  when  the 
lacvest  proportion  of  loam  is  used,  had  become  too  compact, 
aad  the  thick  fleshy  roots  could  not  penetntte  it. 

We  also  recently  wrote  of  the  value  of  Tree  or  Perpetual- 
flowerinq  Cafmatione^  and  of  these  We  ^^uld  especially  note 
Miss  Jolliffe,  a  flesh-coloured  varletv.  It  is  of  a  dwarf- growing 
character  and  flowers  abundantly,  the  flowenr  being  very  sweet. 
Buyers  intending  to  purchase  should  note  this  fine  and  distinct 
sort,  it  is  justrthe  thing  for  Govent  Garden. 

Decaying  flowers  have  beeto  removed  from  all  plants  as  soon 
as  perceived.  At  this  season  the  damp  mould  wnich  hangs  to 
them  is  offensive  and  soon  destroys  the  other  flowers. 

FLOWEB  OAKDElf. 

Cleared-ofl'  the  suinmer  occupants  of  the  beds,  and  put  in  the 
Calceolaria  cuttings  ;  we  generally  put  them  in  boxes  in  a  cold 
frame  under  a  north  wall.  Much  time  has  been  taken-up  in 
sweeping  the  lawn,  walks,  &o.  Cleanliness  is  ^-important.— 
J.  Douglas. 

fBADA  CATALOGUES  I^C&IVSD. 

Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  Stansfead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London^ 
S.B.,  and  Edinburgh. — Deacriptive  Catalogue  of  Boees. 

W.  Knight,  Hailsham,  Sussex. — General  Catalogue  of  Nur- 
eery  Stock. 

T.  BunysanS  dr  Sons,  Ashfori  and  Maidstone. — Deseripfive 
Catalogue  of  Bosev. 

J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nniwertes,  near  Nottlnghawi.— Ztrt  of 
Bedding  Oeraniutne  for  the  Spring  of  1674. 

B.  L.  Pierpoint  Ss  Co.,  16,  Great  Ohorlotte  Street,  Liverpool. 
— MuHum-in-Parvo  Pocket  List  of  Ihifch  Flower  Boots. 

Isaac  Brunning  &  Co.,  1  Market  Place,  Great  Yarmoulfc.— 
Catalogue  of  Flower  Boots,  Dried  Flowers,  <&c. 


TO    GORRESPONDENT8. 

•»•  We  request  that  no  on©  wiil  write  priva*^  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  *'  Jottfttal  of  HortioultUTe,  Oottage 
Gardener,  and  Counfry  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected'  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  eitpense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  JownuU  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  thai  oovrespondents  will  not  ndz  up  on  the 
same  sheet  qnestioiM  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  sad  Bee  snbjeote,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  Iflkem  on 
sepanvte  oonn&unioatioiifi.  Also  never  t<o  send  more  tibaii 
two  or  three  qttestions  al  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unianswered'  tmtil  next 
wdek. 

Books  {Mr%.  Holmiet).— Loodotk's  '*  BncroIopCBdla  of  Pluits  "  givet  the 
formation  you  need.  Price  £8  18«.  6d.  (T.  T.;.— The  pril(Se  of  the  ^apple- 
ment  to  the  "  Cottage  QardeDerd*  I)iotionai7'*  is  Is.  6d.    We  c«nnot  say  when 


Skkdliko  Apples  {J.  Douj/Io*).— Yotirttuflgct  is  excellent.  {I.  IhwiftoWf). 
— ^It  is  well  worth  Fnidfaig  to  the  Froit  Oonmilttee.    Adflrcrt  fhe  Secreftn?. 

ToBXsmBB  Apple— DS8TROYINO  Web-ds  (SrUy  i7"t7/).-— The  largo  Apple 
yoiu  bad  flrom  YoAshire  is  no  doubt  Warner's  King.  It  is  just  what  you  de- 
scribe it.  Ton  may  get  rid  of  the  larg«  weeds  on  yoar  lawn  by  dropping  a 
few  dfops  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  their  crowns. 

PLAnTAnr  cm  La-wh  (ITorriO.— Cnt  them  onfc  with  a  knife,  and  drop  two 
or  ttareo  diops  of  snlphniio  add  (oil  of  Titilol),  on  the  eut  snxfaeeiof  the  root. 

Baporrma  Hsatbs  [O.  J.)--~The  beet  time  is  Marob.  OiTe  them  a 
modemte  sUft,  provide  good  draimwe,  and  nee  fibrous  sandy  peat  broken  up 
rather  flnei  bat  not  pilted,  and  pot  nrni,  the  neck  of  the  plant  being  slightly 


;8  nse  IS^inoh  ones,  and 
BDeteivor  poto  Sineliia 


raised  in  the  centre  of  the  pot.  For  the  10-iuc'n  pc 
for  the  9-iBeh  pols  emvioy  these  11  iaehev  in  di 
lax9«  than  those  in  wUflii  the  plants  se  a>  prompt. 

rorACEntms  Aim  Tcrxps  nr  Hbayt  Soix>  (B^fa).— Ccmld  yon  not  li|fhtett' 
the  soil  by  well  mixing  snihes  with  it,  or  old  mortar  mbbish  and  sharp  sand  f 
TWb  wonld  alter  the  soil,  and  you  might  safely  plant  in  Novembw.  It  wffl 
not  wawmr  to  keep  them  oat  of  the  gronnd  until  sfring.  If  yon  oanaot 
plsDt,  owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  groond  in  winter,  we  fear  tite  ptaits 
wonld  not  sneeeed  even  in  spring,  othenrise  yon  might  pot  the  bolbs  now, 
and  plnage  in  ashes  ont-dooito  in  aa  open  y«t  sheltered  nositkni.  Let  the 
adies  come  about  2  inohes  above  the  rime  of  thepots,  and  ui  spriog  turn  the 
plants  into  the  beds ;  or  yon  might  plunge  the  pots  in  the  latter. 

OoMPosT  FOB  AniAMTuir  FABLsniiBB  (7(pniAwr«e).— Thieo  parts  BMdy 
fibrous  brown  peat,  and  one  part  sandy  very  fibrons  loam,  and  a  fifth  of 
siirer  sand ;  the  peat  aad  loam  broken  up  rather  small,  but  not  silted,  and  iu 
potting  just  oover  the  axtteptog  stems.    Afford  good  drainage. 

Dacttlib  oLoirsiUTA  HIabdiness  (I<imi).— It  is  quite  hardy,  and  wiU  live 
out  of  doors  with  you  if  the  soil  is  liot  very  wtbt  and  heaivy. 

Pteris  FBOia)s  Crested  (R  F.  B.).— The  frond  you  sent  us  is  very  beau- 
tlfcd,  and  appears  to  be  a  finely- crested  form  of  Pteris  umbrosa.  The  plant 
must  be  very  graeeful  as  a  specimen. 

Various  (f7oi'a).— Oeanothus  afrieanus  flowers  in  spring,  and  requires  a 
light  well-drained  soil— loam  with  a  third  part  of  peat.  It  should  be  grown 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  on  a  south  wall  with  protection  during  severe  weather 
in  winter  and  sprinff.  The  flowers  ors  pale  yellow,  and  very  fine.  Ton  are 
quite  right  in  your  *^fimey"  that  Viola  comnta  planted  in  a  bed  of  Hyaeinths 
" — 1  the  bM«r  from  blooming  properly.  The  Filberts  fraitfol  up  to  this  j 
"  another  seasc       —     •     -- 


keeps  the  latter  frc 
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they  have  not  hith 


lace  well  another  season.  We  should  not  pnine  them,  as 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  pruned,  and  they  would  therefore  go  all  to  wood. 
The  most  we  should  do  would  be  to  thin  the  branohes  out  where  too  dose 
together,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  Apricot  from  a  stone,  nearly  four 
years  old,  will  probably  require  as  long  again  to  fruit,  unless  yoa  bad  it  on  the 
Plum  stock.  Thomas  Methven  Bose  is  a  free  grower,  in  colour  a  brilliant 
ctirmine,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  it  has  not  the  pendant  habit  of  Oloire  de 
Dijon.  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  bright  rose,  Tea-scented,  is  a  more  fitting  com- 
panion. 

Son.  roB  BoBBS  {H.  J.).— The  soil  sent  will  do  without  manuring  before 
planting.  Mulch  the  surface  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  keep  the  soil 
moist  l^  watering  dtiring  dry  westher. 

Stbawbebribs  Bbplabtino,  &c.  {S.  HT  P.).— Take  them  and  replant  at 
once.  Virgin  cork  will  do  for  out-door  rookery,  but  is  not  so  durable  as  rough 
stones.    Ytm  may  lift  yonr  Broeeoli  to  promote  hearting. 

MABURXKa  Habdy  Plant  Borbbb  (F.  J.).— We  should  next  month  dress 
the  border  vrith  the  manure  which  yon  say  is  too  rough  to  dig-in  now,  let 
it  lie  over  the  winter,  and  point  it  over  in  spring.  In  planting  nardy  plants 
now,  by  all  means  plaee  a  few  haadfuls  of  leof  soil  around  each  pJant,  mixing 
it,  however,  a  little  with  the  soil. 

OATHBBnro-  Latb  Pbaxs  (I«ri0«ir).-~None  of  the  lole  Pear^  shooid  be  re- 
moved from  the  trees  wliea  great  f one  is  reqalred  to  sepomle  them  ficom  th» 
stalks.  If  the  braneh  be  rorersed,  or  the  ftnit's  position  be  revemed,  and  it 
do  not  port,  the  frattienot  fit  to  gatiMr.  Th^  ought  to  be  left  o»iaatil  they 
pant  readily. 

liftoM  Stots  OLBAimro  (H.  A.  L.).— 19ot  wishing  to  pat  on  anything  that 
will  glve^ff  fumes,  we  should  have  the  store  bhudc-leaded. 

MABicHAi^  NiBi«  BoBB  pRmfiBO  {Id«M).—V^e  should  not  eut-boek  the 
shoots  until  spring,  aad  only  then  remove  any  parte  that  may  not  break 
freely,  or  the  unripe  points  of  the  shoots,  bending  the  shoots  down  so  aa  to 
induce  the  breaking  of  the  eyes  ftom  the  base  upwards.  Probably  yoa  will 
have  a  fine  bloom  next  season.  After  the  shoots  hove  brofeen,  seeuke  them  to 
thawaU. 

MbiiOiis  StmoBNaT  FAiLma  (R.  H.).— The  leaf  sent  shows  that  the  phmts 
died  from  the  diseose,  ftnr  whieh  there  is  no  remedy  known.  It  is  very  Gdmllar 
to  that  ottaeking  the  Potato,  and  equally  dftastxoas.  We  think  it  arises  from 
the  phmts  beoomteg  over^vigoroas  owing  to  brtng  grown  in  a  moist  rieh  soli, 
and  henee  full  of  sap,  whieh  is  not=eiaboxated  in  onr  dull  ootamns,  and  eoi»' 
scnnently  decomposes  in  the  tissues,  and  gani^eBe  or  nieeiatlQn  eBsneo.  The 
best  means  of  prevention  are  a  change  of  soil  and  seed,  and  keeping  aa  dry 
both  at  the  roots  and  the  top  as  the  state  of  the  plants  will  allow. 

HBAnKO-  A  Pit  nr  a  Stotb  {F.  T.,  Dublin).^A  4»lneh  flo^aad-retam 

Sipe  will  g^ve  suiBeient  bottom  heat  for  a  pit  8  feet  wide,  and  the  same  la 
epth*  The  pipes  should  be  IB  inehes  from  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  the  pit 
should  be  filled-up  to  their  level  with  rough  rubble,  and  over  this  6  indies  of 
finer,  and  some  fine  at  top,  and  this  will  leave  you  a  foot  space  for  plunging. 
We  should  have  preferred  to  have  had  the  pipes  in  a  chaihber  covered  with 
slates  or  flagr,  the  Joints  open,  aad  about  a  foot  from  the  top.  This  wonld 
give  you  a  more  uniform  temperature  for  plunging  in,  the  space  over  the  flogs 
forming  the  chamber  for  the  pipes  beneath,  b^g  filled  with  cocoa-nut  refuse, 
which  answers  as  a  plunging  materiaL 

WiKTBRiKif  OEBABitms  Of  A  Boov  (ff.  0.  B.).— ThsTS  Is  ao  resson  why 
yoa  should  not  succeed  in  wintering  them  in  a  room  from  which  frost  Is 
exoludedi  YoU  <»nnot  give  them  too  mueh  a!r  when  the  temperature  Is 
above  40",  yet  take  osM  to  ovoid  droughts.  Oire  no  more  water  than  soffldent 
to  keep  the  shoots  from  shriveiUag,  and  remove  tiie  leovesoa  they  turn  yellow. 
It  is  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  rather  than  too  heavy  waterings. 
Keep  the  pJants  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  especially  after  they  commenee 
growing  in  spring,  and  water  more  freely  as  growth  progresses. 

Stbam  Pipe  tob  Gas  Boiler  (J?.  B.  J.>.— If  it  is  a  hot-water  boQer  it 
will  not  need  any  steam  pipe,  as  no  Bteam  will  be  generattjd  if  the  boiler  and 
pipes  be  duly  supplied  with  water.  If  they  require  no  supply-dstem  wo  are 
at  a  lose  to  know  how  the  boiler  is  fed.  Surely  there'  are  means  of  supplying 
the  boiler  with  water?  It  must  hsrre  sooh  meoMs,  wlileh  will  also  serve  for 
an  air  pipe,  and  for  the  exyoasioB  of  the  water  when  heated.  We  have  no 
experience  of  the  boiler  you  name.  The  mannfaoturer  would  supply  the  in- 
formation you  need. 

FiLLiNO  A  Vabe  wtth  Bxtlbs  {A.  0.  *.).— Wo  do  not  know  how  to  plant 
a  vase  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower  at 
the  same  time  with  certainty.  Ton  must  make  sure  that  the  vase  is  drained, 
or  has  a  hole  in  it,  then  fill  it  with  cocoa-nut  refuse  three  ports,  and  a  fourtit 
part  of  ohoreoal  in  pieces  from  a  pea  to  ahasel  nut,  plaeingan  Ineb  of  rougher 
charcoal  at  the  bottom,  and  then  put  in  the  Hyaeinths  in  the  oentre,  the 
Tulips  of  the  dwarf  early  kinds  all  round,  and  the  Crocuses  Just  within  the 
edge,  planthig  them  so  that  they  will  be  covered  aboot  three-qnoiters  of  a 
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fnffh  deep,  xmifling  ihe  oompost  well  in  lh«  oentn  md  in>Mng  firm.  PlnnM 
the  TMe  in  irater,  aUnd  on  a  sink  to  dndn.plAoe  in  a  dark  closet  for  a  month, 
and  afterwarde  in  a  window,  taming  the  rase  daily.  The  plants  should  have 
water  as  required.  The  blooming  may  not  be  simultaneous,  but  it  will  not 
be  yery  far  fkom  being  so  unless  you  use  late  kinds  of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths. 

Orapxs  Spottsd  {H.  Craike).— The  root-action  of  the  Vines,  the  Orapes 
of  whieh  are  so  affected,  is  deficient.  If  planted  within  the  house  let  them 
be  well  watered,  and  occasionally  with  weak  tepid  liquid  manure.  If  the 
roots  are  outside  the  house,  let  them  be  well  mulched  through  the  spring  and 
summer.  We  speak  of  future  treatment,  for  nothing-  can  be  done  now,  as 
the  misdiief  is  completed. 

Yncss  uvDKB  Thick  Pltttkd  Olabs  (C.  B  ).— We  hare  seen  Vines  grown 
under  such  glass  in  Scotland,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  In  the  south 
of  England  they  might  have  done  better.  Black  Hamburgh  would  be  the 
best  sort  to  grow.  Probably,  as  you  suggest,  Lady  Downers  would  succeed, 
and  the  berries  would  not  be  liable  to  become  scalded ;  but  this  can  always 
be  prevented  by  giving  plenty  of  air  at  the  time  of  colouring.  White  Orapes 
would  not  do  welL  It  would  be  useless  to  plant  such  a  variety  as  Buckland 
Sweetwater  or  the  Muscats. 

Ladt  Dgwux's  Graps  nv  Cool  VnrBRT  (A.  B.  C.).—J1  you  can  give  a 
little  heat  when  the  berries  are  setting^from  66<>  to  70°  at  night^this  Grape 
wm  do  without  artificial  heat  at  any  other  time,  and  will  colour  and  xipen 
weU. 

STxnronTO  Fbcit  Tbebs  (C  8.).— It  is  very  beneficial  to  thoroughly  wash 
wall  trees  with  the  garden  engine  after  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Flamtimo  Steawbxbbt  Bbds  {Idem),— The  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  is  the  best  time  to  planL  It  is  not  too  late  now ;  do  it  at  onee.  We 
do  not  know  Prixetaker. 

Obapbs  70B  OBOuin)  VxBBBY  (F.  J.).— As  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
few  bunches  next  year,  it  is  the  best  time  to  plant  now.  There  is  none  so 
good  as  Black  Hamburgh.  Place  some  rotted  manure  over  the  roots  after 
th^  are  planted;  no  other  protection  will  be  required,  except  to  throw  a  mat 
over  them  should  severe  frost  set  in  before  the  lights  are  ready. 

Fbcxt  Tbxb  Diabt  (T.  C.).— No  such  publication  exists.  A  small  ledger 
Index  ready  lettered  can  be  had  of  any  stationer,  and  the  names  of  the  trees 
entered  in  it  alphabetically. 

Yabixoatbd  Laubxi.  (C1u»Ur).—'WB  presume  you  mean  the  Auonba 
jiq^onica,  sometimes  called  *' the  Vadegated  LaueL'^  You  can  obtain  it  of 
any  nurseryman  for  a  few  penee. 

Naxbs  or  Fbuits  (If.,  £rain</l«U).— Tout  noble  Apple  is  the  Gloria  MundL 
((?.  H.  &).— The  Apple  is  Winter  Hawthomden,  and  the  Grape  Royal  Musca- 
dine. (JuBttu).— Golden  Reinette.  (&).— No.  1  is  not  Copmanthorpe  Crab, 
and  we  do  not  recognise  it ;  2,  Unknown ;  8,  Penniugton's  Seedling ;  4,  De- 
eayed;  6,  Swan's  Egg.  {R,  IF.).— Stamford  Pippin.  (Mrs.  Henderton).— 
Hampden's  Beroamot.  (£r.).— Hall  Door.  (H.  H.  H.,  Coventry).— 1,  Yellow 
BeUeileur;  i,  Golden  Streak.  {A,  L.  MeCdlmont).—lf  Bavelston  Pippin; 
a,  Hampshire  Yellow.  (Bm).— Pears— 1,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien ;  8,  Brown 
Beorre;  8,  Thompson's.  Apple»^l,  OeUinl ;  8,  Ord's;  8,  Seariet  NonpareiL 
(B.  L.  J?.).— The  three  Pears  are  entirely  rotten.  Apple*— 5,  Baxter's  Pear- 
main  ;  6,  Beauty  of  Kent :  7,  I>umclow'B  Seedling.  (Q.).— Beuzr^Derouineau. 
{H, Harri»),—lf  Pearson's  Plate;  18,  Comte  de  Lamy;  14,  Golden  KnM>; 
tt,  Sueette  de  Bavay ;  87,  Autumn  Oolmar ;  48,  Josephine  de  Malinea.  {Dr. 
Jones).— It  Durandeau ;  8,  Beurr^  Giflsid j  8,  Brown  Beurr^  The  Apple  is 
Warner's  King.  (7*.  Poton).— Apple»— 1,  Golden  Beinette ;  8,  Wormsley 
Pippin.  Pears— 1.  Dncheese  d'Ori^ans;  8,  Vicar  of  Winkfldd.  IE.  8.  H.).— 
4,  ifoneench;  18,  King  of  the  Pippins;  17,  Beinette  du  Canada;  19,  Court  of 
Wick ;  80,  Golden  Noble :  84,  Adams'  Pearmain.  The  Pear  was  rotten. 
(L.  J,  B.).— 7,  Wormsley  Pippin :  8,  Selwood's  Beinette :  9,  Lamb  Abb«y  Pear- 
main  ;  11,  Emperor  Alexander;  18,  London  Pippin.  (&.  i>tM).— 1,  Beauty  of 
Kent;  8.Brsddick's  Nonpareil;  8, Dutch  Mignonne;  4, Northern  Greening. 
{CefUurton).—l%,  Wyken  Pippin ;  9,  GravenstdiB ;  11,  Ribston  Pippin ;  H,  Cookie 
Pippin.  Pea»— 1,  Rotten ;  8,  Jersey  Gratioli ;  8,  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  4,  Marie 
Louise ;  5,  Beigamotte  Cadette;  6,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Qere.  {O.  T.  WiUon). 
1,  Urbaniste ;  8,  Old  Colmar ;  8,  Ghaumontel ;  4,  Beurr^  Sterokmano.  {H.  K., 
8kadweU).—U  Winter  Quolnhig;  8,  Carlisle  OodUn;  8,  Norfolk  Cdman; 
6,  Lord  Duncan;  8,  Golden  Pippin. 

Namxs  or  Pi.A]rr8  (/.  £.,JErar(I«&ttry).— We  cannot  name  any  plants  unless 
their  flowers  are  sent.  Floriste'  varieties  we  eannot  attempt  to  name  under 
any  eireumstances,  and  your  Begonias  are  all  such  varieties.  {Juvenile).— 
The  Guernsey  Mooi>plant  is  Pyrola  media,  or  Intermediate  Winter  Green. 
The  "Hortus  Britannieua  "  includes  all  plants  known  in  Britain,  not  merely 
the  native  plants. 
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PUBLISHING  JUDGES*  NAMES.  Ac. 
Taxing  all  oircnniBtanoeB  into  oonsideratioii,  it  is  both  difflonlt 
and  doubtful  to  Becnre  a  judge  long  before  the  time  of  com- 
petition ;  consequently,  if  a  change  were  unavoidable,  endless 
aiBi>ute8  would  evidently  be  the  result,  if  not  cases  for  liti^tion. 
Societies  are  generally  formed,  with  the  view  of  improvrng  tiie 
various  breeds,  by  enthusiastio  fanciers,  who,  at  a  considerable 
expenditure  to  themselves  both  of  time  and  money,  give  ti^eir 
brother  fanciers  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  stock,  and,  as 
an  extra  incitement,  offer  premiums  to  be  competed  for  in  an 
honourable  way.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  merry  meeting  and 
unbegrudged  expense  on  their  side ;  therefore,  aU  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities  without  the  trouble  and  expense, 
should  not  be  so  ready  dictating  what  ought  to  be  done  to  secure 
exhibitors  a  better  chance  of  gain.  There  is  no  writer  on 
poultry  subjects  more  in  favour  with  the  fancy  than  Mr.  Wright, 
and  I  doubt  not  he  would  lend  his  able  support  to  establish 
the  only  system  that  would  cure  every  disease  attendant 
Mtherto  on  poultry  shows,  and  thereafter  purge  hrom  our  pe- 
riodical competitions  the  very  objectionable  and  systematic 
practice  of  making  them  a  source  for  mercantile  speculation,  and 


this  can  only  be  done  by  establishing  a  xmiform  standard,  aa 
urged  by  ''  Spectatob."  Until  this  be  done,  and  judges  ap- 
pointed who  thoroughly  understand  their  duty,  we  shall  never 
be  in  want  of  grievances,  hitherto  too  frequently  justly  com- 
plained of  by  honest  competitors.  Judges  should  be  well  paid» 
and  it  may  now  be  worth  the  attention  of  a  number  of  gentie- 
men  to  devote  enough  time  to  study  the  various  properties  of 
each  breed,  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctiy  according  to  the 
standard  laid  down  by  a  ruling  committee,  and  when  by  them 
considered  proficient  they  could  obtain  a  diploma,  entitling  each 
to  a  fee— say  J^5,  with  expenses,  for  officiating  at  any  compe- 
tition. Such  shows  as  could  not  afford  that  should  not  be  con- 
sidered of  much  importance,  and  we  would  not  so  frequentiy 
hear  of  advertisers  taking  several  hundred  prizes  in  the  course 
of  a  season ;  no  doubt  true,  but  which,  having  been  obtained  at 
petty  local  shows,  are  of  no  great  account.  Under  such  a  pro- 
posed system  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a  sooietv  to  advertise 
that  their  show  would  be  judged  by  one  qualified  by  the  com- 
mittee regulating  the  stanaard  properties. 

Having  been  connected  with  competitions  as  secretary  for 
many  years,  I  candidly  state  the  difficulty  the  committee  have 
always  had  in  obtaining  first-class  judges,  and  frequentiy  alter 
the  judges  had  been  fixed  we  received  apologies,  and  were  left 
in  an  awkward  position  up  to  the  last  hour. 

I  think,  upon  verv  little  reflection,  great  danger  and  many 
difficulties  would  arise  to  the  standing  of  a  society  were  they 
tied  down  to  name  judges  beforehand,  as  I  fancy  exhibikoB 
would  be  entitied  to  have  their  entry  money  returned  if  the 
particular  judge  named  did  not  officiate — ^nay,  would  they  not 
be  entitied  wiui  some  degree  of  justice  to  compensation  to  cover 
the  expense  in  forwarding  their  birds  under  a  false  notice?  A 
standard  judge  would  prevent  this,  and  ^ve  satisfaction  to  alL 
In  reference  to  prof essional  dealers  exhibiting,  many  object  from 
the  same  mercenary  motives,  but  under  the  present  rules  we 
must  be  content  to  see  the  best  birds  win  without  partaking  of 
the  gain.  The  only  professional  dealers  of  any  note  we  observe 
carry  off  so  many  prizes  are  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Tardlev.  No 
one  who  knows  these  gentiemen  personally  can  say  aught  else 
than  that  they  are  honourable  in  all  their  dealings,  and  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  the  fancy ;  at  the  same  time  I 
must  a£nit  it  is  very  sickening  to  all  beginners  who  join  in  a 
competition,  their  cbiance  of  a  prize  being  so  very  small  when 
these  great  exhibitors  are  known  to  have  birds  in  every  class. 
It  stimulates  all  young  fanciers  to  get  a  prize  now  and  then,  as 
from  all  we  know  a  twenty-shilling  prize  obtained  by  a  young 
enthusiast  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  ten-pound  ex- 
penditure in  extra  stock. 

I  will  suggest  a  remedy  without  laying  any  restrictions  on  our 
respected  dealers;  it  is  simply  that  all  birds  entered  for  com- 
petition should  have  the  breeder's  name  attached  when  known, 
and  when  not,  say  **  Breeder  unknown."  This  would  prevent 
not  only  false  fame,  but  would  be  a  sufficient  reward  to  a  sno- 
cessful  Dreeder  if  not  the  exhibitor,  besides  being  an  assistance 
to  trace  the  pedigree  of  certain  birds,  thereby  securing  in  a  great 
measure  proper  crosses  when  required.— Dxxns  Show. 


STANDARD  CHARACTERISTICS. 

I  A77IBM  again,  "  judging  at  poultry  shows  will  never  ^ve 
anyi±dng  like  genersl  satisfaction  until  there  be  a  recognised 
standard  of  excellence,"  because  at  preeent  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  exhibitors  knows  exactiy  what  are  the  requisite  points* 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  one  does  nis  best,  or  rather  his  worst,  to 
keep  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  dark  or  to  mislead  them.  That 
is  my  experience  and  observation. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wright  when  he  says  that  there  would 
be  less  dissatisfaction  "  if  the  grounds  of  judgment  were  fully 
understood."  That  is  exactiy  it — ^the  general  dissatisfaction  has 
its  origin  in  the  general  ignorance  of  amateurs,  but  for  whom 
poultry  shows  would  cease  to  exist.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to 
mstruct  them  ? 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Wright  for  all  he  has  done  towards  perlecting 
the  standard,  but  I  think  he  might  have  done  more  by  making 
more  points  where  possible,  and  not  bulking  "  head  and  comb,^ 
**  tail  and  its  carriage,"  **  colour  and  marking,"  &c, ;  for  if  ten 
points  are  better  than  five,  twenty  ought  to  be  better  than  ten. 

As  to  the  judges,  I  believe  they  are  thoroughly  conscientious 
and  capable,  but  why  should  they,  any  more  than  breeders  and 
exhibitors,  have  crotchets,  and  *'  force  others  to  agree "  with 
them  ?  and  above  all,  why  should  they  differ  from  each  other  ? 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  of  small  consequence  whether  a  Brahma 
should  DC  vulture- hocked  or  not,  but  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  a  breeder  to  know  which  it  should  be,  and  therefore  1  say  the 

Ennt  should  be  fixed,  and  similarly  with  every  other  noint. 
et  there  be  no  question  about  the  point,  nor  about  its  relative 
value;  fix  everything  that  can  be  fixed;  and  still  there  are 
I  some  points  which,  as  they  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  must 
I  be  left  to  the  taste  and  discernment  of  the  judges.  A  "  fixed  " 
!  standard  may  assume  "  finalitv,"  but  for  how  many  generations 
'  of  men  will  fowls  be  bred  before  the  fixedness  of  the  standard 
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will  be  a  bar  to  improyement  ?  and  in  what  year  of  grace  mav 
we  expect  to  have  anj  strain  of  anjr  yariety  of  fowl  bied  to  sack 
perfection,  that  all  their  j^rodnce  will  be  so  entirely  perfect,  and 
BO  exactly  alike,  that  it  will  not  reqnire  the  most  watchful  care 
to  keep  it  from  degenerating?  Mr.  Wright's  last  paragraph 
touches  the  point  wnich  must  be  left  to  the  mdges — yiz,,  "ideal 
beauty."  Tiiis  is  the  nndefinable  point,  which  may  be  felt  bub 
cannot  be  described,  and  is  truly  "  the  deepest  and  most  myste- 
rious charm;"  but  surely  we  may  strive  after  perfection, 
althou^  we  cannot  attain  it. 

Mr.  Wright  has  taken  much  trouble  to  make  a  standard,  so 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  approved  of  one,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  "  fixed ;"  but  beyond  giving  a  general  idea,  of 
what  use  is  a  standard  if  not  fixed  and  recognised  by  the  judges  ? 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  art  of  man  mig^ht  attain  nearly  to 
a  "  fixed  "  standard,  but  the  art  of  man  will  never  attain  to 
such  a  Protean  one  as  Mr.  Wright  advocates;  and  as  to  any 
breed  of  fancy  fowl  ever  attaining  to  such  a  "  dead  uniformity '' 
that  it  will  be  as  "  simply  intolerable  "  as,  let  me  say.  Guinea- 
fowl,  I,  at  least,  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  it,  and  so  such  a 
contingency  does  not  disturb  my  rest. 

With  reference  to  "  T.  W.  D.'s  "  suggestion  I,  too,  am  ready 
to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  expenses.— O.  P.  H.  Z. 

In  common,  I  doubt  not,  with  many  more,  I  read  Mr.  Wright's 
remarks  with  pleasure  in  your  number  of  October  9th.  I  fully 
admit  their  truth,  but  there  is  one  point  bearing  on  the  question  of 
judging  which  should  be  noticed.  If  the  standards  be  unknown, 
and  the  awards  so  various  and  inexplicable,  how  is  it  that  al 
eveiy  show  certain  names  are  always  noticed  at  or  near  the 
head  of  the  classes  in  which  they  exnibit  ?  In  many  instances 
it  has  been  so  for  year«,  and  remains  so,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  of  judges.  . 

There  will  always  be  difficulties  in  fixing  a  standard.  It 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  add  the  points  awarded  for 
merit,  but  also  to  deduct  for  faults.  From  the  moment  the 
points  are  published  and  their  value  settled  there  is  nothing  to 
binder  a  bird  with  some  glaring  fault  from  taking  a  first  prize. 
All  discretionary  power  will  be  taken  from  the  judges,  and  the 
owner  of  a  Spanish  cock  with  drooping  comb,  or  Dorlang  with 
faulty  toe,  may,  if  other  points  be  perfect,  become  the  oistin- 
Cruished  of  a  class  by  virtue  of  the  numbers  represented  by 
them.  Under  the  present  system  shows  have  increased  and 
.  birds  have  improved.  Spite  of  all  that  is  said  and  written,  ex- 
bibitors  know  perfectly  well  what  to  show  and  how  to  show  it. 
As  a  body,  the  judges  have  done  their  duty  well.  That  they 
bave  done  so  may  be  attributed  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  execution  of  their  office;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  their  occupation  is  gone  if  awards  are  to  be  made 
by  calculation.    Exhibitors  may  then  enter  birds,  and  declare 

on  the  entry  paper  they  send  pen  No. ,  counting  so  many 

points.    In  ttie  matter  of  judges,  let  well  alone.— X.  i.  Z. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent,  for  there  is  one  consider- 
ation which  outweighs  other  merits— high  condition.  This 
must  be  left  to  the  judge's  decision.— Eds.] 

A  VABIED  DIET  FOR  FOWLS. 

Thzbe  are  no  ^Tn'tn^ila  more  omnivorous  than  fowls ;  fish,  flesh 
berbs,  and  grain  being  devoured  by  them  with  equal  relish. 
We  say  equal,  for  tiiough  they  commonly  pounce  upon  meat 
with  greater  avidity  than  upon  grain,  this  is  generally  because 
it  affords  a  rarity,  and  a  flock  kept  for  awhile  almost  entirely  on 
aTiimal  food  will  show  the  same  greed  for  a  few  handfuls  of  com. 

Now,  those  animals  accustomed  to  use  a  varied  diet  should 
not  be  confined  to  an  unvarying  one.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
species  which  are  naturally  umited  to  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  food, 
TbuB,  cattle  do  well  enough  although  kept  month  after  month 
on  grass  alone,  and  a  tiger  will  thrive  with  nothing  but  lean 
meat  upon  his  oill  of  fare.  But  with  other  animals,  as  with  the 
bnman  race,  for  instance,  the  case  is  different,^  for  no  person  can 
maintain  the  highest  efficiency  when  confined  to  one  article  of 
food.  No  matter  how  fond  we  may  be  of  a  particular  dish,  we 
loose  relish  for  it  when  allowed  nothing  else  for  a  number  of 
consecutive  meals,  and  the  intense  craving  for  variety  indicates 
SB  its  source  somethiog  more  than  mere  appetite.  It  gives 
evidence  of  real  necessities  of  the  system  which  are  constantly 
▼aiying  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  weather,  employ- 
ment, and  other  conditions. 

The  fondness  for  variety  shown  by  fowls  is  as  significant  of 
real  needs  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  ourselves.  In  purveying 
for  them,  a  judicious  variety  selected  from  the  three  general 
divisions— fresh  vegetables,  erain,  and  animal  food — is  at  all 
Beasons  absolutely  necessary  for  young  and  old,  in  order  to  make 
them  perfectly  tlurifty.  True,  they  will  not  starve  on  hard  corn 
and  water,  neither  will  they  pay  a  profit  so  kept. — {The  Ameri- 
can Poultry  World.) 

The  MmnLXSBOBOuoH  Show  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  will  be 
beld  at  Middlesborough  on  the  27Ui  of  November.    The  schedule 


of  prizes  offered  (ihougb  the  amounts  are  not  large) ^  ore  sufl-. 
cietitly  numerous  to  deserve  ftttentiou.  In  each  class  three 
prices  P-re  offeredi  tbe  closeeB  for  poultry  being  ei^hteenj  and 
those  for  PigeonB  thirty-one.  We  hope  the  youiif^  and  spirited 
Cotntnitt^e  will  receive  such  enoonragemeut  in  cixtriea  aa  will 
ensure  the  permjuieney  of  the  AsBociation. 


BUCKWHEAT  FOR  FOWLS. 
I  gaiTE  concur  with  Mr.  Wright  in  his  remarks  upon  this 
article  of  food  for  fowls,  and  believe  hia  observations  do  not 
arUe  from  any  vague  theory,  but  are  founded  upon  and  reduced 
to  a  familiar  practicAl  application.  Km.oxig  the  French  aathors 
are  Baron  Peers,  Espanet,  and  Mariot  Didieux,  who  write  much 
in  its  favour,  and  it  catinot  bo  denied  but  that  they  are  (in  Iheir 
own  Hortfl)  well  advanced  in  fowl-oaltnre.  My  owu  experieno© 
in  n^ing  it  Hatia^ea  me  that  it  is  very  nutritious,  couHtitnting  a 
neoesiarj  part  of  a  good  dietary.  I  have  it  ground  in  propor* 
tion— one  part  buckwheatj  three  of  other  grain. — SABBAgiif. 


IPSWICH  AND  SUFFOLK  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  was  beld  on  the  J 4th  and  15 th  inst,  in  the  Proviaion 
Market'      There    were   npwaj-da   of    four    hundred    i^ntriea    of 

Eoultr>',  Pigeona,  Kabhita,  and  Cats.    Subjoined  is  the  priae 
at  :— 

Cacicnr-CEiiHji.— Cinitamcrrt  or  Bttff.—Coc1(etiL—\  mud  Gap,  "LmAj  Qwf^jTt 
Ijiswfoh.    S.  Mrs.  A.  TLzhJkI,  AylMbaiy,    Aif,  fTkpl  F.  fi.  Cole  rid  vij. 

Tunbridj^e  Wei  Is.  %  R«v.  E,  U  Storj»  l^oddnetoD.  Derby.  (?,  Capt  r.  Q. 
Ci>l«fid^.; ;  Jh  K.  FowJi^r,  As^Iealtorr.  Pulki—i  hdeI  %  Mra  A.  Tlcidja.  KCt 
Lisdy  Ctvrjdyr  \  Bqt.  G. U.  <JroHaQ,    hi,  Capt.  F.  Q^  OoIarid|re '  J.  K.  Fowler. 

B&Lniri.  PooTKA.— I>rvf ft.— Cofftrrel.—l,  tiDraefi  liofwoc^  Creeiiii.K.    1,  O.  £. 
OreBBwelL  BafrtitiQL    I'aiki—U  U^paca  Lmgwood,  \  H.  Muniott,  SkirbiHik, 
/le.  B€7.  J.  G  B,  KAi^lit:  J.  HilL    o,  CoL  CtKkbnni. 
L   PofOTfii^ — l,i0hi.^vochirti.—'i  and  Cup,  Uarace  Li^jiwood^     %  H> 


CbAwaar*  jua^,  Uttoitetcrn  Pu{Ui  —I,  Horace  LJngtrocHl.  S.  H.  M^  BfijiiJftrd, 
Rrd«»  Im1«  qI  Wiiihi  Ac,  Lady  Girrdyr.  f ,  Utii^  I^  Tamer  i  Af rq«  F,  Gbeililre, 
A£tf>n  :  Ur«.  A-  W.  Bacbui;  Liady  hirjAyT* 

Uti^msQ.-Cockerrt-l,  T.  CL  BuTbeU*  HIcfeeldCTer.  %  F.  Pmrletl*  Cli«Jiitf- 
ford.  PuUfL^l  and  Medal,  F*  ParletL  %  T,  C,  Baruell  £,  1.  C.  Bamell ; 
ViiCuam  T'anlDa^l^ 

UiMJSr  — BkmJt  or  Urate  1  Jltd,  ^  CottkeFil.—\,  H.  E.  MarLliL,  ScmtliDrpe^ 
Fak^nttAin.    St  E-  Bull*  Burtoaoii'TrioiiL  _        _ 

fi  AU  IT ,— ^  (IV  oiiut  Mtt>u  T— Oof  feTtft— 3 ,  E.  BelL  %  W.  H.  L.  Glare,  Twjoirou, 
AtheraioDe-  c,  Mr  a.  A.  TindaL  PulUL—Y  and  Cup,  O.  W.  Luton,  N*ftt«leh, 
B,  T.  J,  OodKliriJdk,  Ipiwicb.  Ae^  O.  G.  Bvnett ;  £.  BelL  e,  Mra.  A.  Tlodal :  J. 
W.  Fitch:  W.Ad^iDs, 

C«ivB'0<£tra,— 1  ud  Extra,  J.  J.  MaldeD*  Binleiiwad^. 

Honi!*N*  OH  Li  Flechu,— Cocft(frtfL— 1^  J*  K*  Fowler,  8,  W-  CntlAUk,  Ym., 
LUtleport,    he,  W.  Driug', 

Crkve-Cizciw  aoiTDiN,  01  L4  F£.BC5*P-Pai**t.— 1.  J,  J.  M*ld&n*  tsodehd, 
Mr*.  A.  TlDdaL    c,  A.  PA«e,  jao. :  W.  CmJack.  jaa. ;  J,  K   Fowler. 

U^XHitiuEi.— £?ii/^i  fff  HiietTptntiiled,  -Cfleibercf*— l^  A. Hllvor,  Molforl.  9^  IL 
M.  CAnhiFKirc!,  Shi'^pphed.  Loaghborumib^    c.  W.  K.  Tickaer. 

hamptQn.    J*  W.  K.  TJakner.  *_,    ^       .  „     .    ,  . 

UiuBLirou  — ^Atf  (fotonr.  ^PulUt.-^l  and  liitra,  W-  SpB&kman,  Nantwielu 
2.  M.  M.  t-asijMore.    Ac,  A.  y.  Faulkner*    c,  1.  P.  Caa#. 

Asr  OTHER  VAHreTT  -1,  M.  M.  Gaabmora,  S.  fL  8.  S»  W*ivJffat«  (Blaek 
nambiin^hs^  Ar,  T.  L.  Hasb  {mikiu} ;  Capt.  F,  Q.  Golerldgc  rOmldeu  Polandal  \ 
G.  W.  Briothb?  (QoldDa  PeLandjJ;  J.  P.  Ga»  IBlack  UamburE^M;  ^-  ^' 
Fowler,  c,  W.  Catlaak,  J  an,  EBlack  HamburghflJ :  R*t.  J;  Q.  B.  Kuigbt  I  Black 
BamburgliBK 

Scunrii  Cum.— Bert.  PuiUt.  or  Buck,— I  mud  %  lAdr  Owydjfr,  he,  T.  C. 
Bumell :  T.  L.  Naah  (Buff  Cpobinl;  Rot.  J.  O.  B.  Knight  (Dark  Bratuna):  Birf. 
y.  Tearle  (SQTep-Apauglcd  HutuburgLji}.  CacK  Coektrel,  or  DraJ^.-l  and 
E£lra.  Lady  (iwjdjr.  a,  W.  H.  L,  Clara  laacae),  Ac,  J.  A,  Martd  {Kcnteii 
Drike);  H«t*  F.  Tearlo  (White  I>orkiiig) ;  Lady  Qwydyr;  W.  F.  DIkoo.  <r,  B, 
Smith  {Dark  Brabuint.  ,_         .       .,       .    „   „ 

tJi STASIS-  -  mmf,  —  1  and  Catf,  W.  J*  J^lfrlea,  Ipswicb.  S*  W,  Rayacr, 
IpswJcb*  he.  W.  J.  Jeflriee:  W»  RaTOorr  W.  Adaoiivr  GApt  T.  WethorftlL 
Ludiiagtoui  A.  Anhter.  c,  T.  W.  Aona,  Claplum  :  €apl.  T.  WethermIL  Bjack 
or  White  -1.  J.  B.  Pearaan.  t«  B.  H,  Aiht^u,  M(jttr»iii,  ManebMter*  Ar,  lln. 
Tnylor;  K.  H.  Aititou;  W.  Adame,  .     .    ^   ,      t     ^     ^  -» 

t^j^HtAMi-SeUin^  CiflMi-lwid  t.  W.  J,  JeETflei  (Black  Rtih  **,  Capt,  T, 
W«tlieraU  (Black  Hodj ;  A,  Aililey  (Gatae),    f,  ^  N.  Brewatfr  (Doflkwikijl. 

DU€X»,— 1  and  %  J,  K.  Fowler,    he,  F.  P*irlett ;  Mra.  A.  Tmdal- 

PIGEOHS.  ^         _   ^  , 

CiKaniB-rouw.-l,A,  W.  Aleataoder.    «,  H.  M.  Mayuard.   ^.W,  Bulmar; 

PonSt-FffUBtf— L  C- Bevan*  Ipfwioh.    i  H,  YardleT,  BJriDUiffliam. 
BAJiB.^Younff-l,  eL  H.  Mar&ard.    S,  P.  H,  Jonin.    he,  H.  lardleji  P.  S. 

Aktwiebp.— 1  and  2,  G.  F.  Copeuiut,  BlTTniuffhftin*  he,  H.  Yardle^;  ^  K. 
Btirr«U.    c,  C.T.  Towrmend.  ,       ^     ,.       ..      ^      ,    « 

Fabtail-— I.  H*  If.  Mmwiard.  a.  Mibs  K.  A.  Eelei.  South  wold*  k£,  J.  F. 
Loversid*:  J.  WaJker.    c,  J    Walker  ;  E.  Tltekraarili 

AMv  oFEiiiH  Varistt^— 1,  ll«lil,  and  1,  P.  H,  JoD»t  (Tmiapelar  and  Abaoad 
Tumblt^rl  lie,  H.  D.  Badteley;  F-  Hirwuoij,  jan.  (Dra«^ooa|;  Ulmi  K.  A.  Eiftlea 
(Piffiny  I'outtjrl;  P.  H.  Jones  <  Wrioan  Owl)  U  W,  Webfa  (ICngllili  Owi;*  e,  J- 
iJnUon  (Trumputer];  G^aUGockburn  (Tmtnijetdr},  .    „    ^     , 

JSKLLIHH  Ci^HS,  -  1*  C.  Nurmciu,  WMterfleld,  Ipiwkb.  %  P,  K.  JoB« 
(BUiCUbJi  Qwlil.  Aer.  J»  Hn-iioD  jTif;itiip«terJj  A,  W.  Wreti  (Df*ir*oii);  P,  K. 
Joa«  (Yellow  Drajtoou^  and  Burba);:  C.  Normui;  Mn.  Qrsen  ([eo  and 
PrieitaJs  B,£lIiou  [Trnmpeten).    c,  £.  Lee  (Dfjigaon);  W.V.Luoga. 

BABBITS, 
LoF-KiRED.— 1  aad  3,  F.  Bank*,  LoDdou,    H  F.  il.  Smitb.    e»  F.  J.  9mJUi ;  K« 
W.  Kerry. 

AifO^/B*.— 1  iUid»,F.  J.Sniltb,  , ^^^ 

eiH*WYA!r,-landB.aKuiK.Lolitf.    *f,E.B.am3tll.  ,     „    „    ,    n„i,K 

iS'lTht^flrey).    Ac.  M«.  A.  Tlndal  (Belilaa  H*m)  s  E,  B.  »niJtli  (StI*Br.tiw>r). 

atiLhiHQ  Ct.*aa  -1,  C.Kin*?,  S,  F,  J  Bmith  {hapl  h%Jl.  I'arkJ^r  fLop)j  T. 
W.  Atm*  f:iiIrcr^(}roj)i  F.  Banki  (Lop).    *,  N.W*  Kerry  (Lop). 

CATS.  .    ,„  ,      .1. 

Tiamr  ntt  GTPKfi.-L  Q.  W.  BaloB.  Ipawloli.    !.  E.  BantB*.    kr,W.  Lealbtrt, 

^'tmfoft  AMoSaVj  oa  A«t  otheb  Lo*a-Hiia»B,-l,  Hoa.  M«,  Pagat,  Soole 
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VHlM  Thompson.  Woo4Tfl]«»  OravoMiid.   A«b  KiM  H«]«i»  GsBtMbiuT  (S); 
IDab  &  A.  Fooook,  Great  Bcrlduiinvstaad. 
Black,  Wsrra,  or  BLAox-Afn>wRiTiw—l.  J.  JmIsob  (Wlklto). 

TOBToIMMHUtLi      TOBTOE«BaHBLIr-A»l>*WBIVa,     OB     OTHSa     TABBR     VO* 

Otw&BBBO.— 1,  J.  Horry,   a.  T.  Ooldsmitb. 
Xrrraire.~l,  Miss  8.  A.  Pooook  (Angor*).   i,  T.  J.  Oodifbrook. 

Judges. — Poultry  (except  Bantamfl):  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones. 
Bantams,  Pigeons,  and  Babbits:  Mr.  J.  Martin.  Oats:  Mr. 
P.  H.  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  Martin. 


ROSS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  2l8t  inst.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
awards: — 

Bbabm AS.^Darfc4— 1,  H.  B.  UOrrdl.  9.  W.  Biroh.  he,  H.  FaMt.  Ught-^l, 
T.  A.  Dean.    a.  J.  BloodwoHh.    fco,  Ber.  N.  J.  BSdleT. 

Oocanttt— Cinnamon  or  Btif.—l,  J.  Mmrthi.  8,  u.  Tahney.  he.  H.  Feast. 
AHIf  other  vmUP^i—l^J.  Bloodwovth.  a,  Caipt.  Colsildg*.  As,  Bsr.  B.  W. 
Everett. 

9.J.Martiii.    h«,tt. Feast. 


DoBKiKOB.— 1.  E.  Hooper. 
OAm.— 1,  H.  Feast. 


VJ.MoCoimeU. 


Haicbcb»iis.— (Told  or  ff<iv«f^9«H7ltfif.—l»airi*  O.  U.  BoUs. 
Gold  or  bUverpenciUed.—!,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Rolls.    8,  H.  Feast. 

SPAKrsH.— 1.  J.  Martin,    a,  Iffrs.  Tonkin. 

Bamtamb.— 1,  B.  F.  Parrott   B,  J.  Martin,    he,  J.  Maro :  H.  Feast. 

Ant  otBWM  VAuarr,  inglcDimo  CaoessuiriDs.  —  1,  J.  HInton  (Silrer  Po- 
laadB).  a,  Capt.  F.  O.  Coleridge  (Oolden  Poland),  he,  Mrs.  H.J.  Bailey  (Crere- 
Canr).   e,  J.  MoOoimeU  (SIfrer  Polish). 

Ant  VASoiTT.-CMoiMiif.— 3.  J.  Mattia  (DorUogv).  a,  J.  Bloodworth  (White 
Ooohlas).  8,  J.  H.  Plokles  (Dark  Brahmas).  4.  T.  A.  Dean  (Brahma),  vke, 
Un.  B.  AHsDDp  (Buff  Coetalns) ;  Gspt  F.  O.  Uolerldse  (Buff  CoeblnaV  Ao,  Mrs. 
Sterne  (Brahma  and  Houdans) :  J.  Watts  (Light  Brahmas) :  D.  Lane  (BvlT 
Ooehins  ;  C.  Bloodworth  (Baff  and  WhlU  Cochins);  W.  Biroh  (White 
Ooehins);  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bayley  (SitrerOrey  Oorklnn) ;  T.  A.  Dean  (Ham- 
borghs):  E.  Leake  (Blaok  Bambarghs):  J.ThistlejPlle  Osme). 

J)vcKa.—Any  ram^.^l,  Mrs.  Sf.  J.  ndley.  a,  W.  Stevens,  fee,  Mrs.  Gh.  M. 
Bolls ;  J.  LoTeridge :  E.  Pouting ;  W.  Stevens. 

OBX8B.-1  and  9.  fibs  H.  J.  Bailey,    he.  Mrs.  Stoek;  Mr&  a.  M.  Rolls. 

TuKKsra— 1,  A.  Araiitsge.   8,  Mrs  Bolls. 

SnxxKO  Class.— Coek  or  CoekereU—l,  B.  Shaw,  he.  Rev.  R.  W.  Bverett. 
Hent  or  Ptfttetr.— 1,  Mist  Mottimer.  he,  T.  F.  Phelps;  J.  MeOonnell,  e,  C. 
Bloodworth. 

Dbakb  Aim  DvoK.—Anjf  breed.—naermem,—!,  J.  Loveridge. 

Local  Clabbbb.— Bmfemoe,  Coehfns,  or  Dorkin(f$.—Gh%ekens.—l,i,mni  he,  W. 
Morris,  a,  Rer.  R.  W.  Everett  t,  W.  Treasure.  iJnv  other  variety. -^hiekent. 
—1,8, 8,  and  4,  Miss  Mortimer.    fe«,  Mrs.  Bakeiv 
FI(»BONa 

AjiTWKitPs.— 1  and  8,  J.  Gardner,    he,  A.  Marston ;  8.  D.  Baddeley. 

Babbb.— l,H.TaRUeT.   8«  W.  P.  James.    fc«,  H.  Yaidley. 

Cabbubbs.— 1,  H.  D.  Baddeley.   8,  P.  E.  Spenoer. 

FAMTAU.S.— I,  P.  R.  Hpeneer.a,  J.  F.  Lovei 


8.H.Yaraioy.   fee.  H.  Tsroley;  F.  Wnton. 
a,  W.  Lane.  _M,  J.  Gardner ;  H.  Yardley^ 


8,P.B. 

R.  fspeneer.   %  J.  F.  Loveraidga. 

Jaoobmsw— 1,'H.TaraIer.   9»  J.  Gardner.   AsTh.  Vardley. 

PooTBBS^l.  P.  B.  Sponeer.   8.  H.  Ya^*—     " 

Dbaooons.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    a,W.Lan. .. 

Tbumpktbbb  — 1.  8.  D.  Baddelev.  8.  J.  Onrdner.  he,  J.  Carrie ;  H.  Yavdley. 
^Amt  otoxb  Vabibtt.— 1  and  8,  H.  Yardley.  he,  J.  Gardner ;  Uisa  E.  Ganao ; 
T.  F.  Phelps ;  J.  P.  MUIs :  C.  J.  Hitoheock ;  T.  F.  Phelps,   e,  F.  Wilton. 

BnoiAi.  SELLivn  Clabb.— 1,  H.  Yardley.   8,  T.  F.  Phelps.    ^  P.  B.  Speaeer. 

Local  Classb*.— .^ntioerPBt  Oarrtere,  or  Dragoon».—Touna.—l  and  %  W. 
Morris.  IL T.F.Phelps.  Jnp  oMer «arMy.-roiMi^-l, T.  F. Phelps.  aiuidS. 
T.  Bameti 

JuDOB.^Mr.  Edward  Hewitti  dpaAbrook,  Birmln^am. 


TONBRIDGE  WELLS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tms  Show  was  held  in  a  spacious  mttt^ee,  and  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  meetings  this  Society  has  eyer  enjoyed. 

Spaftis?^  Dorkings,  and  Bro^ifMir  all  riiowed-np  well  in  quality 
aaa  qnannt^ ;  Hamburglis  made  an  immense  class,  so  md  the 
BoMteiims;  m  the  latter  class  White-booted  stood  first.  This  was 
a  great  aehieveiBent  for  this  bMed,  with  Bantams  of  all  other 
kinds  in  the  field.  White  Cochins  and  BnlT  were  weU  repre- 
sented and  good,  bnt  the  DuoAw  of  all  kinds  made  the  best 
classes.  Large  SeUiag  olaMw  and  Pigeons  wound  np  the  whole. 
Mr.  M.  Hedley  was  the  Jndge.    Below  is  the  prize  liist. 

8»Anxsa.—l,  B.  W.  Stratford,   t.  Major  Ewen.    ke,J.  Fmneift 

DoBSmes^l  and  8.  T.  Coke  BazneU.  •,  Lady  A.  NevilL  he,  B.  W.  Stmt- 
ford ;  A.  Arnold.    e,N.BdRfaia. 

Bbabmas.— Dork.— 1,  Rev.  J.  G.  B.  Knight  8,  W.  Jaeoh.  he,  E.  W.  Stratford : 
J.  Long.  IAght.—\,  Miss  Hales.  %  J.  Long.  Ac,  M.  Leno ;  E.  Haywood. 
e,  Capt  SangBtar. 

^  HAacBnBaHs.-.itty  variety.— \  and  8,  B.  8.  S.  Woodgate  (Black).  Bstva,  E. 
J.  Lenny,    he,  0.  P.  Laneaeter  Lneas ;  B.  T.  R>akea    o,  J.  Wain. 

OAirB.~l  and  a,  G.  H.  Fits  Herbert.    Ae  and  e,  A.  WsMe. 

FaBNOH.-!,  J.  J.  Maiden.  8,  W.  Dring.  he,  E.  W.  Stratford';:F..  Lake; 
Major  Ewen.    e.  F.  Lake ;  Mies  A.  Sharp. 

^CocHXMa— fittf  or  Cinnamon.— l,  Capt.  Coleridge.  %  B.  J.  Lenny,  e,  0. 
Beard.  An^  o?K«r  varUty.—l  and  S^  B.  8.  8.  Woodfato  (WMte).  he,  C.  B. 
Looas ;  Bev.  A.  W.  Warde. 

BA«TA]ra.--l,  B.  &  8.  Woodtnte  (Booted^  8,  W.  &  Mavsh.  Bntr%  M.  Leno. 
he,  Mrs.  Taylor;  J.  Ware;  Bobarts  * BntlM«  (8);  G.  Wbodman.  e,  J.  and  S. 
Lamaok;  A.  Pott 

Sbllino  Clabb.— Coek.— 1,  R  S.  8.  Woodgate  (Coehlas).  8,  B.  W.  Stratford. 
he, B.  J.^Lenny ;  J.  FraaelarM.  8.  Martin ;  J. K.  Lawther;  R.  S. 8.  Woodgate ; 
M.  8.  Martin,    o,  B^.  8.  Woodgnto.    Two  Hene^l,  B.  Steed.  8,  rTs.  8. 

Woodgar-     •—- -   "*"  *^-' —     •■-    "—   •    —  "•-- ' ■ 

H.Pe 


K.  Lawther;  R.  S.  8.  Woodgate ; 

»5f  B^sTa-^^'gaJe:  "*"'  ^  *•  ®-  Woodgi^e.   e, 

xuRKXTs.— 1  and  8,  A.  Warde.  he,  L.  Hnth.  e,  Mrs.  Brassey. 
OnxsB.— 1,  E.  C.  Lee.  8ja.  White,  e,  Marehieness  Camden. 
J)vcKB.—Ayle$hury.—l.  W.  Jaoob.   8,  F.  E.  Arter.    he,  V.  EdghiH.    e,  M.  SL 

Martin.   Boiten.-l,  C.  Ratoljffe.    8,  M.  S.  Martin,     he,  Mrs.  J.  D.  C.  Reherts; 

P.  E.  Arter.   Any  other  breed.— h  R.  8.  8.  Woodgate.   8,  M.  Leno.    Aff,  R.  S.  8. 

WoodgaU;  E.  Haywood. 

PiOBONB.— Jap  bre«d.-l.  Hj  YMdley.    8,  G.  Ware.    Extra,  B.  J,  Lenny. 
he,  8.  Hogg;  E.  Dnrrant;  H.  Steed ;  P.  Bates;  0. 0.  **"-•---•- 


OxpoKD  PouLTBY  SHOW.—Tho  entries  having  closed  with  a 
total  number  approaching  1400,  being  an  increase  of  more  than 
five  hundred  ou  the  first  show,  the  Committee  haye  decided  to 


a  <mp  spedaliyforiheyoiaiig  Oaicieni^  and  ezta  prises  to 
the  amoim^  of  neariy  iK)d  ia  the  otiMr  olMse8  of  ponlfcry  and 
Pigaoub  ^ 

NORWICH  CANARY  SHOW. 

I  THiHS  it  muat  be  some  yeas  sinoe  Noxwioh  held  an  All- 
Bnglaad  Show,  for  I  do  not?  recollect  having  seen  its  name  in 
the  list  of  fixtures  for  the  laat  eight  or  ten  years-  at  leaat.  At 
first  sight  this  wonld  seem  strange*  for  one  would  think  that 
Barely  at  Norwich,  of  all  places  in  the  ooontrv,  a  h»ge  annual 
gathering  might  be  expected.  Bat,  as  an  old  salt  once  remarked 
to  me,  with  Jaok-Bonsby-like  perspiooity,  one  ni^ht  when  I  was 
on  oar  pier,  looking  for  mv  boy's  i«tam  from  his  first  voyage, 
and  asked  him  how  he  oould  aocoont  for  tha  ship  beins  so  mnoh 
overdue  ?  "  There's  lota  of  things  gans  to  mak'  up  all  things." 
With  that  satisfactory  explanatton  I  had  to  be  satisfied ;  and 
possibly  a  similar  hypothesis  m^  account  for  a  oitjr  which 
counts  its  Oanary-breeders  by  tilie  thousand  confining  itseU  to 
breeding  only,  and  not  agitating  itself  with  publio  eouiibitians. 
Among  the  lots  of  things  which  go  to  make  up  all  things,  in 
this  case,  is  the  fact  that  the  Canovy-breeding  community  in 
Norwich  is  split  up  into  several  sections,  eaoh  revolving  round 
some  centre,  and  holding  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
rest.  A  spirit  of  conservatism  strongly  flavoured  with  selflah- 
ness  pervades  the  whole  of  these  olubs ;  and  fencing  themselves 
round  with  stringent  anti-free-tcade  rules,  of  the  wisdom  of 
which  they  may,  perhaps,  after  all,  be  the  best  judges,  they 
have  allowed  the  spirit  of  emulation  to  develope  itaelf  into  a 
party  ezolusiveneas,  which,  in  keeping  the  various  olubs  dis- 
severed, has  prevented  any  one  of  them  carrying  out  that 
which,  standing  alone,  it  was  difficult  to  do,  but  which  united 
they  might  easily  have  accomplished.  And  then,  too,  they  hava 
wanted  a  lunatic  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  the  huge  burden' of 
secretaryship.  When  I  waa  in  Norwich  laat  year  I  saw  that  tha 
fever  was  in  the  veins  of  one  man  at  leaat,  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when,  some  months  ago,  Mr.  Jaoob  MaoUey  told  ma 
that  he,  with  a  mere  handf  al  of  vrorking  maxu  had  dateimined 
to  take  upon  tiiemselves  the  responsibilities  of  aa  All-Enc^aiid 
Showujpon  an  unusually  large  soale.  One  cannot  but  admire 
the  patient  sell-deniaL  of  these  men  wlio  for  many,  many  weeks — 
a  whole  year  I  believe— met  and  conkibuted  their  mites  till  the 
whole  of  their  shares  in  the  undertaking  were  folly  paid  up,  and 
they  felt  justified  in  committing  theaselvesto  the  issue  of  their 
schedule,  trusting  to  the  ohaaoe  of  three  oonseoutive  fine  days 
and  a  lai^  influx  of  visitors,  such  as  we  see  only  in  large  towns 
on  market-days,  to  *^  bring  them  hosse,"  as  their  treasurer  ex- 
pressed it  to  me.  This  is  what  the  Norwich  "  AUianoe  "  Glob, 
a  club  consisting  entirely  of  men  who  earn  their  bread  h;^  the 
labour  of  their  hiM&ds  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  indnstnea  of 
the  city,  did;  and  having  done  it.  and  done  it  nobly  and  well, 
let  them  tiave  all  the  honour.  Still,  let  me  say  to  them,  suoh  a 
strain  on  their  energies  is  almost  too  much ;  and  let  me  su^geat 
the  desirability  of  their  digesting  some  scheme  which,  'v^me  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of  each  of  the 
many  clubs,  would  admit  of  their  uniting  fbr  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to '  a  successful  issue  each  year  a  show  worthy  of  the 
city. 

buoh  was  the  Exhibition  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  on  Thun- 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday  last  week.  It  was  a  sight  suoh  as 
the  thousands  who  witnessed  it  will  not  soon  fbiget.— W.  A. 
Blaxston. 

[We  have  not  spaoe  this  week  for  the  whole  of  lie.  Blakston's 
report  on  this  great  Show,  but  will  publish  the  remainder  in 
our  next  issue.  Our  readers  will  be  intereeted  to  know  that 
the  birds  in  the  celebrated  *'  Bemrose  &  Orme "  coUeotioa  of 
Canaries  were  tested  hy  a  publio  analyst  and  certified  to  ba 
genuine.  Mr.  Blakston  gives  a  graphic  deaoription  at  the  scene. ] 
CAKamas. 

Vomnaa.— Clear  Tellew.—l  and  8,  Bemrose  ft  Onae.  Dailyy.  8,  Imhoff  and 
Smith,  Coyentry.  vhe,  G.  &  J.  Maokley;  T.  HateMn;  Bemrose  A  Orme;  B. 
Bhaw;  A.  Palmer;  R.^ans:  B.  HovelL  he.  F.  Willis  (8):  B.  Jobnsen;  Gb 
and  J.  Mnekley  (8).  e,  W.  Snarks.  C'eor  BnT—Va,  and  8,  BanuMe  *  Oiata. 
vhe,  G.  ft  J.  Maeklej -^^''  "  "    ""   -*     "    ^  — ""  -  -• 

NoBWXOH.— A?fnft 

Norwloh.    vhe,  Bemrose  ft  Orme ; 


U   e,W.  Snarks.    C'eor  Bnr~lt8>_fiBd  8,  B« 
ley  (8);  ImSoff  ft  Smith  (8).    he,  F.  Willla  (8). 
tly^marked  7elUne.—l  and  8,  B«mrosn  ft  Orme.   8,  G.  Woosi^ 
~  -  -  Unhoift  Sttlta.    he. 


-    „ ;  H«  Green;  Ar  Dum; 

F.  Alden.   0^  G.  ft  J.  MeeUey  (8).   Evenl»4narked  Bi^.-l,  8.  and  8, 
and  Orme.   vhe.  B.  Shaw ;  J.  Goode.    he,  G.  Wones ;  B.  Brans. 

XfoKWioA^rCeX^Ml  and  Unevenly^nmHced  Yellow.— I,  8,  and  8,  Bemiosa  and 
Onne.  vha,  B.  Shaw:  Imheff  ft  flmith.  he,  T.  Bntehln;  F.  Alden.  e,  T. 
Hntohin ;  D.  Armes.  Tieked  amd  UnevenlV'marked  BuS  —\%  %  and  8,  Beminaa 
and  Orme.  vAc,  F.  Willis  (8).  Ac,  G.  ft  J.  Maokley;  Imhoff  ft  Smith.  e,O.Oola- 
man  (a). 

NoHWioa.— jrarfMd  Greeted  FeUov.-l  and  8.  Bemrose  ft  OmM^  8.  B.  BcnaA- 
water.  Trowse  Newton,  Norwich,  vhe,  V.  WnUe:  G.  ft  J.  MaeUev  (8);  Q. 
CUpBon ;  J.  Betts.  e,  G.  ft  J.  Maekley.  Marked  Crested  B^ff.-l,  F.  Alden, 
Norwich,  a  and  8.  J.  Goode,  Leioeeter.  vHe.&.  ft  J.  Haehley  (8):  F.  '*'  ~ 
Norwich;  W.  Drake;  J.  Setts.  Ae.  G.  ft  J.  MaeUey;  Bamroae  k  Oin 
Colman.    e,  Bemrose  ft  Orme;  J.  Taylor. 

Norwich.— rellow  with  Clear  Grey  or  Dark  Crest.— 1  andS,  J.  Maekley.  %  S. 
Bovell,  Norwich.  Ae,  G.  ft  J.  Meokley ;  Bemrose  ft  Orme ;  B.  Broadwater,  e. 
Merry  ft  Warren.  Buff  with  Clear  (hrey  or  Dark  Creet—l,  W.  Spnrkea.  Coaaer* 
Norwich.  8. 0.  Wones.  8.  R.  Bmndell,  Norwich.  vAe  and  e,  G.  ft  J.  Maektey; 
Bemroee  ft  Orme ;  J.  Goode ;  A.  Dunn.    Ac,  Bemrose  ft  Orme ;  H.  Ayns ;  W. 


rOima;  A. 


HoYell. 

Bbx<ou».— Clear  and  Tieked  Yellow.    ,  _ 

aiut  Tieked  Bnff.-l  and  t.  J.  N.  Hamaon.  8,  G.  ft  J.  MaoUey.  f  Ae, 

LiZAa».^Oolden'9pnn{tled.—%^  Bev.  V.  Ward,    8,  J.  "•  * ' 


8  ud  8,  J.  N^Harrlson,,Be^er. 


Clear 


Ofllolwr  88, 1898.  ] 


JOUBHAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUEB  AKD  (XTSTAQE  CIABDBNBB. 


9» 


apanoled  with 


cap.— 2  fuid  8,  ReT. 

TeUow.-l,J,  Rowl 

8,  H.  Wtaiog,  Bradford. 


.HtoUfln.   tfoMorSOMT 


!ap.-2  M»d  8,  Rer.  VTWapd. 
Yomxwam.—Clear  TeUow.—l,  J.  Rowland,  HanlEe.Mwthe.SM.   I.  W.  John- 


NqrIhaUartoD. 

CUarBMff.-l,  H.  Waring.   %3,  k  T.  Pawcett,  BeiUoa. Leeds.   8, L. 


«*«,  W. 
c,  J._8ieT( 


^,  M.  Hoi- 
J.  M. 


to«i,ri-___ _      _        

voyd;  L.  Belk  (S);  J7ft  T.  Fawo«U 

Cooper.    Cl0arBti|r.—l,H.  Waring.    _  . _ 

Belk.  «ke,  J.  Bowteed ;  W.  Johnaon :  J.  &  T.  FawceM.  Jte,  A.'^ent :  L.  B^: 
J.  Wliitoker.  VarUgaUd  YeUow  or  Buff,  irrufeeiive  ofcOoi^!-^^.  Meveiu 
lCddlMbcroiigh.^>  T^Xenniswood,  Smth.  SSoum,  iS^SS^nn^lTSi 


*&J.WIiltafce^GreatHorton.Br»d?ord.   vte,  h!  B^JgTTj^iSSSS^j 

Cmuicow.— r«lfev.— 1  Md  a,  Bemroae  &  Orme.  8.  teweU  ftSon.  «*«  J. 
Dn^e ;  BcnraM*  Om^hc, &.  Poole.  «.  W.  Drake ; JjSST  ^S^l^tlMMi 
ftcBemroeeAOrme.    2,  BerireU  ft  Sob.   «,  N.  Welker  (8).  *»••■»» 

a&d  Orme.  ta^8J«.  Belk.  «*«,  M.  Ho&myyd.  Jbe,  Bemroae  ft  Orme ;  0.&  J. 
Kaekl^t  J.  W.  HarrieeB. 

^  Bn  NoBWXOK  Oaxabibb.— /rrMDMNM  of  C7olo«r.— 1.  Besiroee  ft  Orme.  S  aad 
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BHOBTFACED  TUMBLBBS,  AND  PIGEON ' 
CLAflSIFICATION. 

It  murt  at  last  be  patent  to  the  most  obtnse  observer  that 
lanoiers  (nnleiis  they  be  wiUizig  to  suffer  three  of  the  four  still 
existing  Tarieties  of  the  Short-faced  Tumbler  to  pass,  as  other 
breeds  of  Pigeons  have  passed,  into  oblivion,  and  be  numbered 
with  things  that  were  and  are  no  more),  must  at  onoe  oome 
forward  and  rescue  the  Mottle,  Bald,  and  Beard  from  their  im- 
pending fate. 

Binmngfaam,  for  the  last  time,  in  1867  provided  classes  for 
eaeh  of  these  beautiful  varieties,  and  this  year,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  again  permits  the  Balds  and  Beaids  to  enjoy  Uie  luxury  of 
separate  classes.  The  unfortunate  Mottles  are,  however,  again 
relegated  to  the  society  of  birds  that  have  not  the  slightest 
claim  to  disport  themselves  in  a  show-pen.  Surely  this  is  bad 
enougfaj  but  worse  remains  behind,  l^e  Crystal  Palace  Show, 
which  in  January,  1870,  offered  separate  prizes  for  Mottles, 
Balds,  and  Beards,  and  which  this  year  takes  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "  National,"  has  gradually  allowed  the  Tunibler  classes 
to  dwindle  away,  and  now,  horribile  dictu  I  actually  provides 
no  class  at  all  save  for  Almonds  and  Any  other  variety.  To  say 
that  this  conduct  is  dismceful  is  to  make  use  of  a  mild  expres- 
sion; for  is  it  not  a  cosgrace  that  a  so-called  national  show 
should  totally  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Mottle,  Bald,  and 
Beajrd— varieties  whieh  in  themselves  have  their  sub-varieties 
and  off-colours— a&d  should  permit  Agates,  Splashes,  Kites,  and 
whole-feathers,  which  are  simply  the  off-colours  of  the  Almond 
and  Motde,  to  compete  agaust  three  standard  varieties,  for 
whi<^^  If  iustiee  were  dene,  classes^  not  only  for  their  separate 
▼arietiee,  but  also  for  their  sub-vaneties,  should  be  furnished  ? 

This  National  Showagain  sanctions  the  exhibition  of  defect 
by  offering  prises  for  off- coloured  Pouters,  and  adopts  the  cheese- 
pamg  pouoy  that  marred  the  otherwise  perfect  Pouter  classifi- 
eation  at  the  last  Glasgow  Show  by  dassmg  the  Bed  and  Yellow 
Pouters  together.  Birmingham  following  in  its  yrake  still  con- 
demns the  Yellows  to  associate  with  the  off-oolours.  Pigmy 
Pouters  are,  bv  way  of  an  honourable  exception,  to  be  shown  in 
pairs  at  the  Uivstal  Palaoe,  instead  of  having,  as  all  Pouters 
AinkBLf  classes  for  both  cocks  and  hens ;  and,  instead  of  being 


oiffeved  prises  for  both  Pieds  and  whcde-coloors  by  way  of  an- 
oouragiuff  breeders  to  produoe  perfect  miniatures  of  owr  beaU'- 
tiful  BngUsh  birds,  are  only  furnished  with  one  class. 

In  Dragoons  both  Shows,  after  providing  classes  for  Blues. 
Silvers,  and  Beds  and  Yellows  in  a  most  liberal  maimer,  taok 
on  to  the  word  *' White  "  in  the  fourth  dass  <*or  any  other 
ooloor,"  although  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  above  five 
are  the  only  colours  possessed  by  the  Dragoon  bied  for  the  show 
pen.— TuBKBT  Quill. 


THE  COMMON  FLYING  TUMBLEB,  OB  BOLLEB 
PIGEON. 

White-sidbd  Tumblers  are  very  pretty  birds,  but  are  very  ua^ 
common  and  scarce.  The  head,  neck,  breast,  tail,  and  primary 
flights  are  black  or  coloured,  all  else  is  white.  Any  intermix- 
ture of  white  with  coloured  feathers  is  a  great  deleot ;  in  faot» 
the  oMef  feature  in  these  birds  is  the  purity  of  colour  and  the 
distinct  line  of  separation  in  the  markings.  This  kind  also 
should  have  ''pearl  eyes."  Blacks,  Beds,  and  Blues  are  the 
more  noticeable  of  this  variety,  and  really  are  very  pretty  birds. 
Badges,  so  named  originally  from  the  peculiar  and  diverse  mark^ 
in^  of  white  upon  a  black  or  coloured  head,  are  showy  birds, 
amongst  which  are  some  excellent  wodcers.  There  are  three 
varieties— Black,  Bed,  and  Blue.  Each  kind  should  be  entirely 
black  or  coloured  on  head,  neck,  breast,  belly,  thigh,  back,  and 
tail ;  the  ten  j^rimary  flights  and  the  muffs  shomd  be  white. 
What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  heads  of  the  Saddles  applies 
equally  to  Badges.  The  sprinkling  of  white  on  head  is  in  truth  a 
bad^e,  but  such  I  hold  to  be  a  most  undesirable  "  badge,"  or  col- 
lection of  foul  feathers,  about  which  no  two  fanciers  are  agreed; 
and  being  thus,  and  aJso  an  eyesore  to  those  who  hsawe  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  I  would  urge  fanciers  to  breed  it  out,  and 
thereby  settle  at  once  this  bone  of  contention.  Now,  it  must  be 
understood  that  of  all  the  varieties  and  sub-varieties  before- 
named,  there  are  Short-faced,  Medium-faoed,  and  Long-faced 
birds,  Booted  or  Grouse-muffed,  Long-muffed,  and  Clean-legged, 
any  of  which  are  exceedingly  pretty.  There  are  also  amongst 
them  Boilers,  Tumblers,  Tipplers,  and  Mad  Tumblers  or  Boilers; 
these  names  simply  denoting  the  different  peculiarities  in  their 
periormauces. 

Boilers,  thus  named  from  the  extraordioary  number  of  oozb- 
secutive  backward  revolutions  which  they  go  through  in  mid-air. 
These  revolutions  are  (in  good  birds)  not  passed  through  Yery 
frequently,  an  interval  perhaps  of  nve  or  ten  minutes  takes 
place  between  each  periormance,  after  which  descent  the  bird 
will  rise  to  pass  again  through  a  similar  ordeal.  Tumblers, 
so  named  from  their  almost  perpetual  habit  of  tumbling,  for  as 
they  rise  even  they  will  tumble  at  pretty  regular  intervals. 


throwing  a  double  or  sometimes  a  treble  somersault  as  up  they 
go ;  all  the  flock  working  almost  simultaneously,  then  collecting 
closely  together,  around  again  they  go  until  the  next  turn,  imd 


so  on,  whereas  the  best  Boilers  gently  soar  above,  reserving 
their  energies  for  the  descent  or  homeward  journey.  Tippler  is 
a  sort  of  technical  term  for  Tumbler  Pigeons  that  simply  throw 
a  single  backward  somersault;  if  they  throw,  or  attempt  a 
double  turn,  they  are  discarded  from  the  stock.  This  kind  are 
only  sought  for  and  bred  by  fanciers  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  they  certaioly  have  selected  birds  that  perform 
with  wonderful  regularity  and  unison  this  single  action  or  acro- 
batic feat.  Mad  Tumblers  or  Boilers  are  those  that  cannot  (or 
seem  as  though  they  cannot)  rise  upon  the  wing  at  all  without 
endangering  their  hves  by  this  excessive  tumbling  propensity; 
it  seems,  at  least  in  their  case,  quite  an  involuntarv  action, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  control,  for  no  sooner  do  they  lose  their 
footing  than  all  command  is  apparently  gone— they  are  likely  to 
strike  against  anv  surrounding  object  and  fall  lifeless  victims 
to  this  remarkable  habit.  I  attribute  the  peculiarity  mainly  to 
the  result  of  matching  birds,  each  possessing  to  a  hi^h  degree 
the  same  peculiarities;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that 
their  prof[eny  will  possess  in  a  stiU  stronger  degree  the  excessive 
eccentricities  of  the  parent  birds,  until  what  is  real  enjoyment 
to  ordinary,  and  even  extraordinary  birds,  becomes,  as  in  Mad 
Tumblers,  a  sort  of  unconquerable  mania.  I  could  adduce  con- 
vincing proof,  I  think,  as  to  these  views,  but  to  do  so  here  may 
be  unnecessary  and  inadvisable. 

The  best  of  flyers  are,  as  a  rule,  chosen  from  the  medium  or 
pleasant-faced  birds,  from  which  are  generally  selected  birds, 
both  good  and  good-looking,  fit  for  a  visit  to  cloudland,  or  good 
enough  to  worthily  occupy  a  show  pen— in  short,  either  fit  to 
win  as  match-flyers  or  exhibition  stock.  Long-muifs  should  be 
about  4i  or  6  inches  long,  and  much  resembling  small  win«, 
the  quills  of  which  are  strong  and  firmly  fixed  at  the  web-Uke 
sides  of  the  outer  toes,  after  the  style  of  the  muffs  of  a  good 
Trumpeter.  Grouse-lep^ged  are  those  upon  which  the  legs  and 
feet  are  neatly  clothed  in  small  feathers,  entirely  hiding  all  but 
the  toe  nails ;  these,  by  some  people,  are  called  "  booted."  Then 
there  are  clean-legged  ones  of  every  variety :  they  have  dear, 
or  f eatherless  legs ;  and  these  are  by  some  fanciers  preferred, 
but  as  it  is  not  my  wish  to  show  a  bias  in  favour  of  one  beauty 
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OTar  another,  I  refrain  from  nying  more  than  timple  facte  in 
oonneotion  with  each  sort,  and  leave  the  choice  for  others  to 
determine.  One  or  two  qaestions,  however,  are  necessary.  Bo 
jan.  simply  want  pretty  Pigeons  of  the  Tumbler  type  ?  If  so, 
make  yoxxi  choice  oat  of  the  lot  of  beauties  I  have  enumerated, 
and  suit  your  own  taste.  Do  you  want  the  happy  combination 
of  beauty  and  quality  as  fleers  and  workers  ?  If  so  (to  be  candid), 
you  are  not  sure  to  obtain  them,  but  you  will  stand  the  best 
ohance  of  meeting  your  wishes  bv  selecting  from  Bosewings, 
Mottles,  and  Self-colours  (long-muned).  Do  you  want  high-flyers 
and  good  Boilers  for,  sav«  half  an  hour's  flight  ?  If  so,  pick 
again  from  Mottles  and  Bosewings,  and  also  Saddles,  medium 
or  grouse-muffed,  and  you  will  be  most  likely  to  get  what  you 
require.  Do  you  want  a  flight  of  high-flying  Sky-scrapers,  such 
as  are  good  for  half  a  day's  almost  constant  performing  up  aloft? 
If  so  ,you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  set  beauty  aside,  and  by 
the  purchase  of  a  known  one  here  and  there,  regardless  of  shape, 
oolour,  or  markings — ^no  matter  whether  long,  medium,  or  short- 
faoed,  whether  "  white  "  or  "  bull "  eyes,  or  even  half-and-half ; 
no  matter  whether  mixed  or  coloured  flighte,  dean-legged  or 
muffed.  Then  you  may  obtain  Flying  Tumblers  to  your  heart's 
desire ;  such,  indeed,  as  would  satisfy  the  wishes  and  tire  the 
patience  of  the  stiffest-necked  fancier  of  the  flying  fraternity. 
Bat  the  majority  of  these  extraordinary  flyers,  you  must  under- 
stand, look  only  to  perfection  when  mounted  up  high  in  flight. 
They  show  to  great  advantage  on  a  bright,  clear  winter's  mom- 
inff  or  autumn's  eve.  When  voung  birds  are  fully  moulted,  and 
old  ones  are  clear  of  parental  cares,  they  fly  the  best,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  the  cerulean  canopy  of  heaven. 
On  an  autumn's  eve,  as  I  have  said,  they  look  partioularly 

Setty  at  a  great  altitude,  moving  about  in  circuitous  space, 
eir  various  colours  being  intensifled  and  more  brilliant  by 
reason  of  the  effulgent  beams  of  light  from  the  setting  sun 
beneath  them;  then  they  flicker  like  a  mvriad  of  coloured 
insects,  performing  at  intervals  those  extraordmary  convolutions 
which  have  not  only  delighted  the  lower  grades  of  society  who 
keep  them  most,  but  have  moved  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment the  most  refined  and  dignified  of  our  associates.  It  is 
really  a  most  interesting  sight  to  witness  a  well-trained,  re- 
gularly-flown flight  of  carefully-selected  Tumblers,  which,  if 
regularly  practised,  will,  on  being  liberated  from  tneir  loft  or 
pen,  at  once  start  voluntarily  upon  their  circuitous  upward 
journey,  nerforming  as  they  go  with  an  almost  perfect  unity  of 
action — the  whole  lot  as  they  gradually  mount  sxyward  passing 
through  their  peculiar  evolutions  almost  simultaneously — ^now, 
perhaps,  a  little  straggling,  but  quickly  collecting  aeain  into  a 
compact  mass  at  a  great  height  above  their  home,  tney  flicker, 
flicker  as  up  and  up  they  go,  witii  probably  one  or  two  "  top 
sawyers"  ol  superlative  merit  discernible  surmounted  im- 
meoiately  above  the  flock  as  leaders,  and  these  only  descending 
occasionally  to  a  few  circles  with  the  busy  group,  oy  reason  <» 
on  occasional  "  roll "  of  about  15  or  20  ya^roB;  then,  recovering 
their  equilibrium,  up  again  they  go  to  soar  above  their  fi^ows. 
turning  as  they  turn,  rolling  sometimes,  when  they  rolL  until 
one  of  those  extraordinary  series  of  somersaulto,  and  then 
another  and  another,  bring  them  to  the  spangling  mass  beneath 
them,  which  now,  perhaps,  are  at  such  a  stupendous  height  that 
at  times  (even  to  a  long.sighted  pair  of  eyes),  they  are  entirelv 
lost  to  view,  and  the  admiring  observer  too  often  finds  himself 
Tsoantly  staring  into  space,  and  probably  enjoying  a  peculiar 
sort  of  feeling  which  (in  the  absence  of  medical  references),  I 
shall  describe  in  my  own  way— vis.,  as  resembling  "  lock-jaw  " 
in  the  neck  and  back ;  and,  strange  to  say,  an  equally  singular 
feeling  pervades  one's  optics ;  in  fact,  all  is  gone— objects  be- 
oome  cloudv  or  obscure ;  it  is  a  genuine  case  of  stanng  these 
birds  out  of  sight,  for  now  all  is  green,  now  all  is  blue,  now 
green  and  blue.  Kaleidoscopic  scenes  are  on  view  free  of  charge 
— it  is  truly  a  blue  look-out.  The  Pigeons,  pretty  things,  are 
clean  gone,  and  one's  vision  partially  so.  "let  lost  to  sight 
to  memory  dear,"  for  on  soliloquising  and  on  the  endeavour 
to  straighten  one's  vertebra,  a  rub  of  one's  eyes,  and  a  look 
Main  upon  earthly  objects,  it  is  unfortunately  found  that  for  a 
time  all,  all  is  chaos.  Oh,  dear !  ^es ;  'tis  confusion  worse  con- 
founded (and  I  speak  from  experience),  myriads  of  acrobatic 
phantom-Pigeons  are  performing  in  wild  confusion  upon  every 
semi-desoemible  object.  They  appear  to  one's  over-strained 
optics  as  Mad  Tumblers  disturbed  by  the  unwelcome  and 
sadden  visitation  of  a  blessed  feline  quadruped  or  the  more 
remarkable  circumnavigations  of  the  embryo  aeriid  velocipede 
which  is  to  arouse  all  nature  with  astonishment. 

But  where  are  the  Pigeons  ?  That  la  the  first  question  on  the 
oomplete  restoration  of  one's  discerning  powers  after  perhaps 
an  hour  or  two  of  repose.  Out  you  go.  and  up  you  look;  but 
where,  oh  where  have  they  gone?  They  are  mdeed  "gone 
from  my  ^e  like  a  beautiful  £eam."  Again  and  again  are  the 
eyee  strained  to  the  extremest  stretch  of  vision.  East,  west, 
north,  and  south  are  eagerly  scanned  until  the  eye  has  traversed 
the  semicircle  of  blue,  when  at  last  the  eye  rests  for  a  time 
upon  a  light  fleecy  cloud,  and  lo!  twinkle,  twinkle — no  not 
"little  star,"  because  stars  don't  (as  a  rule)  "  twinkle  "  at  mid- 


day. Nor  do  they  sparkle  to  any  degree  through  even  light 
clouds ;  so  shade  your  eyes  and  take  another  survey,  and  behold, 
sure  enough,  the  little  host  of  flickering  dots  or  specks  prove  to 
be  the  still  unwearv  compact  mass  just  passing  benea&  the 
light  vapoury  cloud  whicn,  by  strong  contras^  makes  them 
visible  and  thereby  reveals  their  whereabouts.  Yes,  there  they 
are,  still  gliding  on  in  about  the  same  radius  as  they  have  tra- 
versed so  oft;  tumbling,  rolling,  tippling  as  before,  according  to 
their  several  qualities,  when  first  lost  to  view ;  and  this  daily 
proceeding  with  good  and  well-trained  stocks  continues  for 
hours ;  the  birds  seem  to  revel  in  the  sport  and,  as  it  were,  each 
one  appears  to  outvie  the  others  until,  with  an  apparently 
general  understanding,  they  begin  their  gradual  descent,  sailing, 
more  or  less,  after  each  penormance,but  without  even  yet  show- 
ing the  least  symptom  of  flagging  or  weariness  from  their 
lengthened  sojourn  in  the  cooler  skyward  regions. 
It  is  often  m  their  descent  that  the  .best  top-flyinar  Boilers 

Eerform  the  most  wonderful  revolutions ;  for  when  the  flight 
ave  alighted  these  "  top-sawyers  "  or  "  leaders,"  as  they  are 
termed,  are  still  a  ^ood  heignt,  taking  small  cirenita;  then 
hovering  or  soaring  immediatelv  above  their  home,  they  com- 
mence to  finish  b^  a  series  of  rolls,  descending  from  10  to 
20  yards  at  a  time  like  a  falling  ring,  tiien  balancing  or  steady- 
ing themselves  with  outstretched  wings  like  a  hawk  between 
each  series  of  somersaults,  and  completing  generallv  with  a 
grand  finale,  and  then  a  lurch  and  a  pitch  forward  with  closed 
wings,  and  the  day's  fly  is  over.  Their  aerial  qualifloations 
alone  have  raised  them  high  in  the  estimation  of  numerous 
fanciers  who  regard  their  performances  as  the  highest  and  best 
qualification  for  affording  real  enjoyment  to  woee  who  like 
Pigeons.— J.  W.  IjVDI^ow.— {American  Pet  Stock  BnUetm,) 


STBENGTHENING  STOCKS  BY  UNIONS. 

Bass  ceased  breeding  this  year  earlier  than  usual ;  and  as  tha 
season  has  been  an  unfavourable  one,  every  bee-keeper  would  do 
well  to  examine  his  stocks  and  leave  notmng  to  ohance.  Front 
almost  all  parte  of  England  we  are  hearing  of  stocks  being  in  a 
very  poor  condition,  and  likely  to  perish  if  not  liberally  fed. 
One  gentleman  who  called  here  yesterday  said  he  had  reduced 
his  stocks  to  fourteen  in  number  by  unitmg  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger  ones,  and  had  given  his  bees  J£10-worth  of  sugar  thiji 
autumn. 

We  are  also  uniting  the  weak  to  the  strong  hives,  and,  more- 
over, I  purchased  a  great  many  swarms  of  condemned  bees  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  I  have  united  to  my  stocks.  These  bees 
arrived  about  eight  o'clock  at  ni^ht  in  three  boxes,  and  as  I 
intended  to  strengthen  twenty  hives  with  them,  I  deemed  it 
wise  on  arrival  to  unite  them  by  candle-light.  The  twenty 
hives  to  receive  the  Lincolnshire  bees  were  well  fed  bv  pouring 
some  S3rrup  strongly  impregnated  with  nutmeg  over  both  bees 
and  combs.  It  took  twenty  minutes  to  syrup  these  hives,  which 
were  left  xmcovered  till  they  received  the  bees.  Then  we  placed 
the  boxfuls  of  bees  opposite  a  window  well  lighted  with  gas  and 
candles,  and  by  this  fight  we  ladled  the  bees  out  of  the  boxes 
into  the  twenty  hives,  giving  each  hive  about  a  quartful  of  our 
new  friends  from  Lincolnshire.  The  job  was  easily  and  speedily 
done,  and  very  satisfactory,  for  not  a  batUe  was  fought,  not  a 
bee  killed.  And  in  uniting  our  own  bees  we  act  in  the  same 
way,  first  feeding  the  stock  oy  pouring  syrup  over  the  bees  and 
combs  before  the  other  bees  are  cast  in  amongst  them.  The 
bees  thus  fed  are  full  of  contentment  and  joy :  their  hilarity  is 
at  ite  height  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  syrup  has  been 
administered,  when  the  bees  should  be  cast  in  amongst  them. 
The  use  of  the  nutmeg  is  to  prevent  the  bees  from  knowing  the 
strangers  by  smell.  I  believe  it  possible  to  successfully  unite  a 
thousand  swarms  to  stocks  without  the  use  of  the  nutmeg  or 
mint  in  the  syrup,  but  still  it  answers  the  end  for  which  it  is 
used  in  uniting  swarms. — ^A.  Pxttiobxw. 


WHAT  IS  HONEY? 
I  HAVE  hitherto  been  unable  to  notice  what  Mr.  Pettigrew 
told  us  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the  JoumaL  His 
stetement  amounte  to  this — ^that  honey  is  not  a  pure  production 
of  nature  gathered  by  bees  from  the  flowers  or  elsewhere,  but 
that  it  ia  manufactured,  as  it  were,  by  these  insecte  out  of  a 
more  or  less  weak  syrup  of  sugar  which  they  find  in  flowers. 
To  put  it  in  his  own  words,  "  All  honey  proper  and  genuine 
has  been  swallowed  and  disgorged  twice  by  bees.  On  being 
swallowed  the  second  time  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change — a 
sweetening  and  thickening  process.  Thus  it  is  made  into  honey 
proper."  Mr.  Pettigrew  next  refers  to  a  review  of  his  "  Handy 
Book  of  Bees,"  in  which  I  "hinted,"  he  says,  " that  his  state- 
mente  might  be  the  ontoome  of  mere  fancy."  I  forget  now 
exactly  what  I  did  say,  as  I  am  writing  from  "  beyond  seas," 
and  have  not  my  books  to  refer  to;  but  I  must  say  that  I  was 
never  more  surprised  in  my  life  by  any  stetement  of  this  sort. 
I  remember  well  my  valued  friend  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  one  which  might  possibly  be  correct. 
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l)tit  with  his  usual  caution  and  correctness,  he  did  not  venture 
to  state  this  as  a  fact.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  more  yentnresome,  and 
boldly  asserts,  while  pitying  my  ignorance,^  that  "  these  things 
have  been  seen  and  handled  handreds  of  times  during  the  last, 
half -century."  It  is  an  odd  way  of  expressing  the  fact,  if  fact  it 
be,  that  bees  make  honey  after  twice  swallowmg  and  disgorging 
it ;  but  may  I  ask  Mr.  Pettigrew  for  his  evidences  of  tiiese  facts  ? 
The  *'  instance  "  he  mentions  is  no  instance  at  all.  The  thin- 
ness of  the  syrup  or  honey  collected  from  the  bean  flowers 
proves  nothing,  save  that  the  honey  was  thin.  I  have  a  theory 
to  account  for  the  honey  becoming  thicker — ^it  is  a  very  simple 
one — ^merely  that  of  ev<moration  in  the  open  cells  before  seaJing- 
up.  It  is  but  a  theory  I  admit.  But  to  allow  that  bees  have  a 
power  of  "  sweetening  "  honey  from  some  source  of  sweetness 
within  themselves  I  cannot  believe.— B.  &  W. 


THE  ART  OF  SUPERING. 

"  I  WISH  I  knew  how  to  make  my  bees  fill  supers  like  these," 
said  a  lady  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition ;  "  somehow  mine  are 
either  spoiled  by  brood  in  them  or  remain  unfilled  and  un- 
finished. I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  to  manage  better." 
This  lady  is  a  fair  representative  of  a  very  large  section  of  bee- 
keei>ers  who  are  anxiously  trying  to  get  supers  filled  with  pure 
virgin  honeycomb.  I  therefore  think  it  may  be  interesting 
land  profitable  to  many  if  the  art  of  supering  be  explained  in 
your  columns. 

Amateurs  and  most  of  our  lady  apiarians  are  not  concerned 
to  know  which  system  of  bee-management  is  most  profitable  : 
they  keep  bees  for  pleasure,  and  would  like  to  have  plenty  of 
honeycomb  for  their  own  use,  and  some  supers  well  filled  to 

five  as  presents  to  their  friends.  A  large  crystal  palace  of 
oneycomb  is  no  mean  Christmas  gift,  and  cannot  well  be  sur- 
passed as  a  central  ornament  to  a  dmner-table. 

As  my  object  in  writing  is  not  to  teach  experts,  but  to  make 
all  mere  beginners  and  learners  in  bee-keeping  experts,  I  shall 
probably  do  this  most  easily  by  detailing  my  own  practice  in 
siniple  language,  and,  when  necessary,  giving  reasons  why  this 
and  that  are  done. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all,  that  though  supers  may  be 
'  obtained  from  hives  of  all  shapes  and  materials,  some  kinds  are 
better  than  others,  and  where  these  are  used  both  ttie  bee- 
master  and  his  bees  are  placed  on  vantage-ground.  For  instance, 
large  hives  are  incomparably  better  than  small  ones ;  straw 
hives  better  than  wooden  hives ;  and  those  of  simple  construc- 
tion are  more  easily  managed,  and  give  more  freedom  and  scope 
to  the  industrious  inmates  than  those  which  are  complicated. 

The  position  of  the  holes  in  the  tops  of  hives,  through  which 
the  bees  reach  and  fill  the  supers,  is  of  little  importance.  The 
holes  in  my  hives  are  all  in  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and 
measure  4  inches  wide.  Some  modem  inventors  object  to  centre 
holes  because  they  are  immediately  above  tiie  brood  combs 
where  queens  are  ever  at  work  laying  eggs*  and  may  readily 
step  into  the  supers  and  there  deposit  some.  To  avoid  tlus 
danger  these  inventors  have  the  holes  in  their  hives  nearer  the 
oatside  combs,  where  honey  is  generally  stored.  Both  answer 
well,  for  excellent  supers  of  comb  have  been  filled  throagh 
centre  and  side  holes.  I  get  supefs  weighing  10  lbs.,  20  lbs.. 
80  lbs.,  and  40  lbs.  filled  over  centre  holes  without  a  cell  of  brood 
or  speck  of  farina  in  them.  The  size  of  the  holes  is  of  some 
importance.  I  think  there  should  be  a  good  thoroughfare  and 
plenty  of  room  for  travellers  between  the  hive  and  super.  If 
the  passage  be  too  narrow,  as  it  is  in  some  kinds  of  hives  which 
I  could  name,  the  bees  are  longer  in  filling  the  supers,  and  fre- 
quently never  attempt  to  fill  them  at  all. 

Before  I  give  my  modes  of  supering  I  have  to  notice  one 
thing  more— vi2..  that  swarming  is  an  indestructible  instinct 
of  bees ;  it  is  a  law  of  their  existence.  Hence  there  is  some 
risk  of  losing  swarms  by  managing  bees  on  the  non-swarming 
system.  In  attempting  to  prevent  swarming  by  supering,  the 
most  expert  and  experienced  bee-master  will  sometimes  find  his 
design  frustrated. 

Elsewhere  I  have  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that  more 
supers  of  comb  can  be  obtained  by  managmg  bees  on  the 
swarming  system  than  on  the  non-swarming  one.  Very  well ; 
when  a  hive  is  full  of  combs  and  these  combs  covered  with  bees 
it  will  be  ready  to  swarm  in  three  weeks,  weather  being  favour- 
able. In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  outside  combs  are 
covered  with  bees,  and  eggs  deposited  in  them,  preparations  for 
swarming  may  be  seen  going  on  inside  the  hive.  Now  I  endea- 
vour to  prevent  such  preparations  by  giving  the  bees  more 
room — that  is,  when  I  prefer  honey  to  swarms.  Well  Uien, 
shortly  after  the  combs  are  covered  with  bees,  supers  should  be 
put  on  the  hives.  If  the  supers  be  made  of  wood  or  straw  I 
first  put  two  or  three  bits  of  clean  drone-comb,  well  cemented 
or  waxed  to  labels,  in  their  crowns,  and  thus  tempt  the  bees  to 
go  into  them  at  once  and  commence  work.  From  the  crowns 
of  the  supers  to  the  crowns  of  the  hives  I  use  ladders  of  wood, 
about  as  thick  as  a  child's  finger.  On  these  the  bees  go  up,  and 
commence  to  build  their  combs  from  the  crown  downwards. 


This  is  of  great  importance,  for  bees  naturally  build  down* 
wards ;  and  when  supers  are  thus  filled  the  combs  are  squared- 
off  and  finished  before  they  touch  the  crowns  of  the  hives* 
When  half  filled  they  can  be  examined,  by  lifting,  without  in- 
jury. If  guide-combs  be  not  used  the  bees  would  probably 
build  the  combs  into  the  supers  upwards  from  the  combs  and 
the  crowns  of  their  hives.  By  using  two  or  three  bits  of  guide- 
comb  the  bees  are  tempted  to  commence  work  in  the  supers 
at  the  outsides  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  them.  Drone  comb 
is  used  in  supers  as  guides  for  this  reason,  that.drones  are  seldom 
— ^I  might  venture  to  say  are  never— bred  in  supers  of  ordinaiy 
sizes.  These  supers  of  drone  comb  are  invariably  filled  with 
pure  virgin  honey.  But  if  you  had  no  drone  comb  at  hand, 
would  you  use  a  bit  of  worker  comb?  Yes,  certainly,  to 
induce  the  bees  to  begin  at  the  top  and  build  their  combs  hi 
the  natural  way.  Thus  the  combs  in  the  supers  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  brood  combs,  till  they  and  the  super  are 
nearly  full  of  honey.  But  at  the  time  of  supering,  any  bee- 
keeper may  lift  one  of  his  hives  and  cut  out  a  few  pieces  of 
drone  comb  to  be  used  as  guides.  Indeed,  when  we  are  oending 
our  energies  to  get  many  and  fine  supers  of  honeycomb  we  cut 
out  of  our  hives  all  the  white  drone  comb  we  can  get.  I  prefer 
it  empty,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  fixed  in  supers  before  they  are 
put  on  hives.  As  soon  as  they  are  put  on,  the  bees  go  up 
amonfist  the  empty  combs,  fix  them  more  firmly,  and  begin  io 
store  honey  in  tnem ;  and  when  such  supers  are  taken  o£F,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  clumsy  work  of  the  bee-master  has  heea 
hidden  amongst  the  more  penect  work  of  the  bees.  Such  supers 
are  just  as  good,  sweet,  and  saleable  as  those  that  have  never 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

One  year  I  made  a  8P€icial  effort  to  get  a  great  number  of 
supers  of  honeycomb.  When  all  my  straw  and  glass  supers 
were  filled,  I  went  to  our  grocer  at  Busholme,  and  bought  a  great 
many  small  boxes,  which  ne  had  emptied  of  mustard  and  other 
articles.  They  were  about  a  foot  square  and  3  inches  deep- 
lust  what  I  wanted.  He  charged  2a.  each  for  them.  A  small 
hole,  say  8  inches  wide,  was  cut  in  the  bottom  of  each  box ; 
then  they  were  filled  as  full  and  as  neatly  as  I  could  with  combs 
(white  and  beautiful)  cut  from  large  hives,  and  placed  on  hives 
ready  to  fill  them  with  honey.  Thus  more  than  half  the  work 
was  done  for  the  bees  before  they  entered  these  supers.  Next 
to  straw  supers,  about  4  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide,  come 
these  cheap  shallow  boxes  for  convenience.  They  are  conve- 
nient both  to  fill  and  to  empty. 

Next  week  I  shall  notice  the  best  ways  of  filling  glass  supers, 
crystal  palaces,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  this  art — 
A.  PsTTiQBBw,  8(Ue,  Cheshire, 


Autumn  Swabm.— In  one  of  the  Yorkshire  newspapers  it  is 
stated  that  on  September  80th  Mr.  John  Davison,  oi^Bichmond, 
took  a  swarm  of  bees  which  had  swarmed  in  a  gaurden  in  French- 

gate.  The  same  gentleman  was  similarly  occupied  with  a  swarm 
elonging  to  Mr.  Thos.  Thompson,  of  the  Green.  The  fact  is 
attributaole  to  the  hot  weather  which  prevailed.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  thermometer  reached  89°,  and  72**  in  the  shade. 


SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER. 

OccASiONALLT  I  notloe  in  your  Journal  articles  on  do^.  Now 
that  the  great  painter  of  dogs  is  no  more,  may  I  ask  if  any  of 
your  elderly  correspondents  happen  to  remember  Landseer  in 
his  youth  ?  If  so,  was  he  sportsman  ?  what  dogs  did  he  himself 
pet  and  most  care  for  ?  &c.  Just  at  this  time  any  additional 
information  concerning  the  great  painter,  and  especially  con- 
cerning his  early  da^s,  would  be  read  wiUi  excessive  interest. 
— H. 

[We  know  much  of  ''  the  great  painter  of  do^ ''  in  his  early 
days.  He  was  staying  together  with  his  fnend,  Ifr.  John 
Hayter,  jun.,  at  the  clergyman's  of  a  village  in  Essex,  where  we 
then  resided,  and  he  was  then  engaged  on  painting  the  re- 
pliques  of  his  "  Bat-Catchers."  We  thmk  he  had  orders  for  six, 
and  he  was  painting  them  all  at  the  same  time,  so  that  each 
might  have  precisely  the  same  colours.  He  mourned  over  the 
monotony  of  the  occupation.  Either  then,  or  not  long  after,  we 
heard  him  talk  of  painting  a  *'  Hector  and  Andromache,"  an 
idea  he  realised  in  the  duck  mourning  over  the  dead  drake,  and 
which  Mr.  Graves  under  the  title  of  "  The  Widow,"  has  now 
exhibiting  in  his  noble  collection  of  engravings  of  Sir  Edwin's 
pictures.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  inspect  that  collection — 
there  are  806  engravings  from  the  pictures  by  "  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  animal  world."  In  infancy,  his  mother  being  weakly,  we 
were  told,  he  was  sent  to  be  nursed  at  Beeleigh,  near  Mudon, 
in  Essex.  At  the  latter  place  he  continued  in  boyhood  at  Ifr. 
Woolley  Simpson's,  and  even  then  he  painted  in  oil  colours.  At 
the  time  we  became  his  acquaintance  he  was  taken  across  the 
country  shooting  to  a  farm-nouse,  the  good  dame  at  which  was 
requested  to  have  some  bread  and  cheese  placed  before  him  and 
his  friend  in  "the  keeping-room."  With  glistening  eyes  and 
snuling  lip,  rubbing  his  hands,  he  went  up  to  an  ou  painting 
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hanging  oyer  the  fireplace— "Well,  it  is  not  so  had,  is  it  ?  "  and 
he  loolrod  again  and  again  at  it  daring  luncheon.  It  was  a  stalled 
horse  turning  his  head  to  welcome  the  groom  coming  with  a 
sieve  of  oats,  and  was  a  picture  painted  in  Sir  Edwin's  boyhood. 
Temper-tETing  was  he  to  his  sporting  companion,  for  when 
that  oompamon^  pointers  stood  and  backed  staunchly — "  Stop ! 
stop !  "  was  Landaeer's  inyariable  very  audible  whisper,  whue 
he  laid  down  his  gun,  took  his  sketch-book  from  his  pocket,  and 
outlined  the  dogs.  The  delay  was  forsiyen  so  soon  as  sitting 
down  in  the  shade  for  a  bite  and  sup,  he  showed  his  masterly 
sketch.  Daring  these  intervals  of  rest  his  pencil  was  rarely 
idle,  and  there  was  one  group  of  Dock  leaves  that  was  often 
pourtrayed  in  his  sketch-book,  as  the  wind  and  rain  had  varied 
it — "  Capital  for  a  foreground  "  was  his  comment. — ^Eos.j 


OsTEim  Babbits. — The  declared  value  of  foreign  poultry  and 
game  imported  in  the  last  nine  months  was  ^ISSjill,  which  was 
a  large  increase  on  the  previous  year.  Ostend  Babbits  are  in- 
cluded, and  the  importation  is  considerable. 


OUB  LBTTEB  BOX. 

Addkiss  (Turk4if  Quill),— ^r.  Woktenholme,  8,  BlLubeth Oofctagea,  Areh- 
vtj  Boed,  Hlghgate. 

Brahma.  Poultet  Ci.nB  (J.  D.).— We  iMTer  heard  of  Of  elab  beCora.  The 
role  is  Teiy  objeotionAble,  bat  we  presume  it  ie  a/prirate  aaaooUilon,  with 
which  we  have  no  right  to  Interfere. 

Showino  othbb  PxRsoNa*  Birds  ( Crai^r K—MerelT  baying  the  eggs  for 
other  perBons  to  hatch  and  to  rear  the  ohiokena  at  thahr  own  expense  woald 
not  entitle  70a  to  show  the  birds  as  yoor  own. 

DisBASBi)  PoTATOxs  YOR  FowLfl  (S.  A.  B.).— If  boIled  the/  woald  not 
iajore  the  fowls.    One  feed  dailj  in  addition  to  other  more  natzHioas  food. 

DvoK  AS  AW  Soo-FBODUORR  (L  IF.).— The  namber  of  eggs  laid  by  a  Daek 
depends  terj  mooh  on  the  breed  to  whieh  ehe  belongs.  la  all  poaltry  the 
noii>riMert  lay  mora  than  those  thet  an  oeneenied  in  the  ilsing  genenikm. 
Thns  the  Ayleeboiy  will  lay  a  greater  namber  of  eggs  than  any  other  Daek. 
The  Blaek  Daek,  oaUed  the  Labrador,  or  the  East  Ladian,  or  Boanoe  Ayreaa, 
is  a  good  layer.  The  Boaen  is  an  aTarage  layer,  and  the  Wild  Daek  lays  few 
oomparad  to  these.  An  old  Daok  is,  as  a  rale,  a  better  layer  than  a  yoang 
one,  bet  il  is  impossible  to  give  the  aTenge  of  any  of  them.  Ayleeboiy  Daeks 
begin  to  lay  in  Notember  and  Deosmber;  Beaens  three  months  later.  Both 
the  time  when  th^  begin  h^iag.  and  the  nnmber  of  eggs  they  lay,  m  ia- 
flasneod  by  their  keep  and  bj  Jodlsioas  management. 

OoaKBRBL  Sbtbbblt  Purarb  (CAmMts  flataeribarK—We  an  borj  to  say 
yonia  is  not  an  aneommon  case.  Birds  frequently  solfer  on  their  ntom 
from  shows,  either  from  the  mistaken  kindness  of  Tisitors  who  give  them  all 
aorts  of  oat-of-flie*way  food,  and  from  the  rubbish  that  is  pat  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  peas,  instead  of  eartii  or  graTeL  Whaterer  it  may  be,  the  bird  mnat 
piok-ap  some  of  it  with  his  food,  and  if  it  be  of  an  indigestible  ehaimefeer  he 
mast  solfer  from  it  If  your  bbrd  iasolfering  from  any  sooh  cause,  there  wiU 
he  no  relief  till  it  is  remored.  We  adrise,  then,  a  taUe-spoonful  of  castor  oil 
to  be  followed  by  BaUy's  piUs,  Taried  with  anoeeaslonal  pill  efeampkir,  and 
bj  atimnkiits  such  as  bread  and  ale. 

BvAXiaB  F0W14  CATARRBMn  iBloek  Sf4at4$h  Jbnejsr).— Toor  fowla  an 
soffering  from  the  alternations  of  weather,  and  the  faaid  ohaagea  from  warm 
to  Gold,  and  wet  to  dry.  In  faot,  they  have  a  little  oolcL  Birds  that  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  paved  yards  are  alwaye  subject  to  this  disdrter,  and  It  some* 
times  takee  a  worse  form.  (Hve  them  some  bnad  and  ale.  Spread  gravel  a 
ooople  of  indiea  tMck  over  the  yatd.  Let  tham  have  nma  ea^phor  alwaye 
in  uie  water,  enough  to  make  it  taste.  Give  them  some  lettnoee  to  eat,  aad 
see  they  do  not  rooet  in  a  draught.    Spanish  fowls  are  not  subject  to  roup. 

SiLTRR-LACBD  BawtamS'  PLOKAaa  (B.  P.  C7.).— Noos  of  the  so-called 
Silver  Sebilghts  of  the  present  day  wonld  have  beea  admitted  years  ago  as 
?y>*«F"g*«g  to  tlie  bned,  their  eoloor  woold  have  besa  deekrad  wrong,  when 
liie  SUnr  Sebright  left  the  hands  of  its  makm,  Sir  John  '*of  tint  Uk,"  the 
foandation  ooloor  of  the  plunrnge  was  that  of  frosted  silver-^  dead  whiter 
Sir  John  kept  the  two  colours.  Golden  and  Silver,  earefoUy  eeparato,  bat  einee 
then  HuKf  have  been  allowed  to  ran  together,  and  it  is  from  that  faot  the 
Silvers  have  the  yellow  or  creamy  tinge  of  iriiieh  you  complain.  Tou  now 
propose  to  do  that  which  Sir  John  Sebright  aad  his  son  Sir  Thomas  always 
did,  to  rspair  eoloor  aad  to  alter  laeiag.  Too  most  be  careiol  to  ehoen  the 
Whito  Bantam  cock  with  drooping  wings  and  without  sickle  feathers.  It  will 
make  one  season  difference.  The  effect  of  the  Blaek  hen  will  be  to  make  the 
lacing  heavier.  Be  eanfal  to  select  a  eoek  to  pat  with  then  hens  that  can  be 
depended  upon  as  a  breeder;  yoa  probaUy  know  all  cannot.  Too  canuot  do 
better  than  yoo  propose,  if  yoo  wish  to  make  the  Silven  man  silver,  and  the 

teDty,  and  keep  the 
forve  him  into  a  stable  when  a 


Boop  m  PiQaom  (7.  X).— Give  a  few  ] 
bird  warm  if  the  caw  is  only  a  slight  one. 
horse  is  kept  if  it  h^men  to  be  convenient,  as  then  the  atmosphen  is  suit< 


aUe,  aad  yet  no  fbre  £ 


If  the  case  is  bad  make  small  pUls  of  an  equal 


qoantlty  of  jalap  and  cayenne  mixed  op  with  butter,  and  give  a  pill  every 
other  d^y.  Feed  well.  As  to  infection,  faneien  differ,  bat  by  keeping  the 
tied  apart  from  the  others  yoa  aet  prodently. 

Bmptt  Trap  Hrras  xnOarosh  ( Urs.  H.).— Then  Is  no  law  against "  people 
keeping  empty  hives  standing  ready  to  catch  swanning  bees  not  always  m 
people's  own,"  bat  the  dishonesty  of  the  intention  oo^  to  prsveat  it.  The 
owner  of  a  swarm  so  tnpped  haa  a  right  to  rseover  it. 

Prrsrrt  WRieHT  OF  A  SxooK  (J?.  8.  fl.).— The  weight  of  bees  at  this 
time  of  year  is  greatly  redaeed,  and  is  reducing  fast,  bat  they  will  now  begin 
again  to  breed,  and  will,  of  course,  Increase  in  weight.  We  cannot  do  mon 
than  guess  the  weight  of  your  bees,  so  much  depends  upon  their  numben. 
If  fhirly  sitofig  th^  mlf^t  weigh  from  8  to  8  lbs.  Ten  poands  of  aetaal 
honey  will  cany  aoetsloeks  well  tfaroogh  the  winter.    Probably  8  lbs.  woold 


Straw  Skip  oh  a  BHaaaniavoKBAa-paAMa  (H.  J.  S,  11toauu).^Ws  think 
yoor  better  way  will  be  to  s^parato  the  two  at  onee,  aad  preeem  the  Sheciinf 
ton  and  theiew  eomhslBlt  forthe  trtt  BVtiiAiNstyeei;   The  sepaiatiMi 


is  easily  effeoted.  All  the  bees,  and  the  honor  too,  an  bow  in  the  sksp,  so 
that  you  have  only  to  apply  a  little  pressun  to  lift  theakep  from  the  Sheering- 
ton,  and  then  place  it  on  the  board.  If  the  two  remain  together,  the  beea 
would  doubUem  fill  the  Sherrington  with  combs  next  year,  but  probably  the 
half  of  them  would  be  drone  eonbe. 

TaAirsTRRRnro  Baas  {A.  T.  ir«l>ft).— Unquestionablj  it  is  moeh  too  hite 
to  transfsr  bees.    Ton  most  watt  tin  May. 

Prxzr  Hitrs  at  Mahorrstrr  (C.  H.  J?.).— The  hive,  if  it  might  be  called 
a  hive,  which  took  the  lint  pilse  in  the  ornamental  olaas,  was  made  wholly  of 
glaaa  of  three  thieknessss,  globolsr,  with  a  eentn  hole  for  saparlng.  Tha 
board  on  which  it  stood  was  covered  with  erimeoa  Telvet  outside  the  dreom- 
ference  of  the  hive.  It  was  made  for  the  ooeasioa,  and  is  worthleee  lor  any- 
thing  but  exhibition.  The  second-prise  hive  in  this  class  was  mads  of  ma- 
hogaay,  sqasn,  with  four  sides  of  glass. 

Crystal  Palacr  Hrrss  (Id^m).— The  "Crystal  Palacee*  wen  very  large 
supen,  with  lids  at  their  tops  like  the  bottles  seen  in  oonfeotlonen'  shops. 
Mr.  Breen's  prise  *'  Palace  "  stood  29  inches  high,  10  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
15  inches  at  the  widest  part,  and  about  7  or  8  inches  wide  at  the  Ud.  Mr. 
Pettignw's  was  nearly  as  high,  16  inches  wide,  and  narrowed  to  only  5  inches 
at  the  bottom.  We  an  unable  to  say  that  a  good  coat  of  paint  will  meeeivo 
stnw  hives,  for  we  have  not  teeted  it ;  but  find  that  hivee  well  and  neatly 
Mwn  with  eaase  wiU  stoad  the  we« end  tsar o<  ten  yearn  without  paiat,aad 
look  well  to  the  last.  We  agree  with  yoa  that  a  mUh-paasheoa  la  a  veay  nn- 
ei^tly  cover  Sat  a  bee  hive. 


KSTBOBOLOGIOAL  OBSBBVATIONS, 

CAHoaa  SQOARa,  Lovdov. 

Lat.  6V  32'  iO*  N. ;  Long.  QT  Q'  0"  W. ;  Altitade  lU  feet. 


DaTR.  '                                  »  A.1I.                                   1 

In  tor  Day. 

r  s*i^ 

UJ^ 

1! 

ll- 

Shade  Vem- 
peraion* 

Badiatlon 
Tempeniare 

1 

Oel. 

Hi' 

DfT. 

Wet. 

Max. 

ifj 

688 
883 
61.6 
66.7 
648 
68.7 

Min. 

ist 

Hi 

88.4 
468 
46.7 

84.8 

il'.^ 

We.  16 

11 

Mo.  to 
Ta.  SI 

nmi 

MO 
48.1 

tf.6 

M.7 
44J 

VSi 

446 

48.7 
61.8 
47.7 
40.4 
41.1 

1 

w. 

K. 

sTw. 

48.7 
484 
60J 
•IS 

88U) 
88.4 
8»8 
808 

808 
804 

4M 

In. 

Meaaa 

tOM 

MJ 

46.8 

60.8 

67.6 

88J 

81.6   1  84J 

0J81 

BEMABSS. 
15th.— Foggy  tiU  about  half-past  ten,  then  fine  tiU  half-paat  three,  when  It 

bMan  to  rain,  and  rained  at  intervals  doriag  the  reet  of  the  day. 
16th.— A  fine  day ;  foggy  in  the  momtag. 
17th.— Slightly  foggy;   bright  darli«  the  d^y,  bat  roChsr  doady  in  the 

eveaiag. 
Ifllh.— Bather  eloady,  sea  shIahRg  at  iatervala;  a  hm  dnpa  of  nl&  in  the 

evening. 
19th.— Light  rain  neariy  all  day. 


20th.— DHzsUng  in  the  morning,  but  a  fine  day,  although  rather  eloudy. 
'^*  '     "*     '    '    the  morning;  began  to  rain  at  half-past  eleven  and  i 
intsirnlsBloa  tiU  haU-past  Seor.aad  at  taterrals  di 
•reaina. 


aisi— Cloody  in  the  morning;  began  to  rain  at  half-past  eleven  and  rained 
withoaft  intsirnlsBloa  tiU  haU-past  Seor,aad  at  taterrals  daring  the 


A  moderately  line  week.    Ane^s  teeapsaatan  abeo*  8^  lower  than  laat 
week.— O.  J.  Smoaa. 


s.d.   e.d. 

Apples islere  1  Otol  8 


OOTHUT  GABDEjr  KABKBT.— OoToaaa  tt. 
Wa  have  nothing  fresh  to  report,  having  good  snypUes  both  of  English  and 
fonign  fruit.    Yegetablea  abundant. 

VBUIT. 

a.d.  8.4. 
.I^Ib.  0   OtoO   0 

.  dos.   8   0  0   0 

^188  10   8  18   0 

.doa.   8   0  U   e 

doi.   10  8   0 

.  dea.   I   0  8   0 

Pine  Apples lb.  8   8  6   0 

Flams ialeTe   S   0  4   0 

Qainces doa.   10  8   0 

Baspberrtes lb.  0  0  8   0 

Strawbenlee l^lb.   0  0  8  0 

Wah^aU bushel  10  0  18  0 

ditto ^100  10  8    8 


Apffleots.. 
Ghetrtee  , 


„    _  _.  0  0 

.  ^Ib.  0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  0  0 

Oarrante (sieve  0  0 

Blaek do.  0  0 

Figs doa.  0  6 

Filberto lb.  1  0 

Cobs lb.  1  8 

Qooseberries quart  0  0 

anpea,hothease lb.  1  0 

Lemons ^108  10  0 

Melons each  8  0 


0  0 

8  0 

8  0 

0  0 

0  0 

8  0 


Mulberries 

Nedarlaes 

Oraages 

Peaeaes  

Pean,hltohea.. 


.^100 


Arttehokea.. 
Aaparagas.. 

French  

Beans.  Kidney.,.,  i  sicTe 

Beet,  Bed doa 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Oapsieums ^108 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Ooleworts. .  doi.banohee 


doa. 
.  doa. 


▼aaiTABLM. 

i.d.  s.d. 
8  OtoO  0 
0   0     0 


Fennel. 


Herbs... •.*.• 
Horseradish.. 


0  0 
8  0 

1  0 

0  8 

1  0 
1  6 

0  8 
8  0 

1  8 
8  8 
0  8 
0  0 
8  0 
0  8 
0  8 
0  8 
8  0 

0  8 

1  0 


S.d.    8.d. 


Mustard  *Crees..9anBet  0 

Galons bushel  8 

piekUag auart  0 

Paraley  per  doa.  honehea  0 

Parsnips doa.  0 

Peas quart  0 

Potatoes boshel  8 

■IdaeT do.  0 

Bound do.  0 

Badishee..  dos.  bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Baleafy handle  1 

Saroys doa.  0 

Seononera bundle  1 

Sea-kale baaket  0 

Shaltoto lb.  0 

Sniaaeh baahel  8 

Tbmatoea das.  1 

-  0 
0 
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CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week. 

OCT.  8a-NOV.5,1878. 

ATermge  Temptm- 
tnreneftrXfOndOB. 

Uainin 
4S7eani. 

San 

BlMS 

Bun 
Bets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

MOOB 

Bets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Oloek 

^7 

Tear. 

80 

Th 

SJ?- 

Night 
1^.8 

"46T 

^g-- 

m.     h. 
63af6 

m.     b. 
86af4 

m.  h. 
7     8 

m.  h. 
mom. 

D.J.. 

m.    s. 
16    14 

808 

81 

F 

64.0 

88.0 

46.0 

22 

64     6 

88     4 

26      8 

86     0 

10 

16    16 

804 

8 

All  Saihts. 

64.8 

87.9 

46.1 

26 

56      6 

81      4 

89      8 

4      2 

11 

16    17 

806 

64.4 

8741 

46.8 

19 

68     6 

29     4 

64      8 

82      8 

12 

16    18 

806 

M 

68.6 

864) 

44.7 

19 

0      7 

28      4 

9      4 

0      6 

18 

16    18 

807 

Tu 

62.1 

86.6 

44.8 

22 

1      7 

26      4 

27      4 

29      6 

O 

16    17 

808 

W 

62.9 

87.2 

46.0 

20 

8      7 

24     4 

49      4 

69     7 

16 

16    16 

809 

From  olMarvBtdons  tak«a  naar  London  during  fortr-three  yem,  tha  vnng^  day  tampenfcare  of  the  veek  ii  68.7*;  and  Its  night  tempemtare 

MORE  ABOUT  ROSES. 

CAN  stand  it  no  longer.  The  fit  is  on,  and 
I,  too,  must  give  it  vent.  "  Roses  again  I " 
Yes ;  I  am  certainly  touched  with  Rose  fever, 
and  it  is  not  intermittent,  bnt  a  steady,  ever- 
growing-worse attack. 

Well,  I  threw  up  my  hat  for  the  Manetti 
stock  the  second  year  I  grew  Roses,  and  it 
has  been  up  ever  since ;  and  I  should  like  to 
say,  when  Mr.  Camm  says,  "  I  advise  all 
Rose-growers  who  find  their  Manettis  gra- 
dually dying-down  to  lift  them,  and  put  them  in  lighter 
and  poorer  soil" — ^Don't.  Yes,  don't  most  decidedly; 
plant  them  in  light  soil  if  you  will,  but  not  poorer.  That 
they  grow  in  light  soil  well,  I  grant,  and  so  they  do  in 
heavy,  I  do  not  mean  cold  blue  clay — "gault "  we  call  it 
here.  Ah  t  and  geologically  *'  gault "  it  is.  Round  Gam- 
bridge  it  crops-up  oftener  than  it  is  liked.'  Wherever  the 
upper  greensand,  or  coprolite  beds — our  gold  mines — are 
worn  away,  there  is  the  blue  gault,  and  then  woe  betide 
the  gardener  or  farmer.  But,  dear  me  I  I  was  talking 
about  RoBCB,  wasn't  I  ?  Well,  I  grow  Manetti  Roses  on 
both  light  and  heavy  soils,  my  garden  being  boulder  clay 
or  drift.  I  have  soils  and  soils,  and  I  really  mean  to  say 
that  my  Manetti- worked  plants  grow  strongest  and  yield 
the  best  blooms  on  the  heavy  sou,  and  I  manure  heavily, 
for  I  show  Roses,  oh  yes !  and  win  a  prize  now  and  then. 
Do  you  know — ^I  am  almost  afraid  to  even  whisper  it — ^but 
I  am  half  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Camm  soured  his  soil 
with  heavy  manuring  atthe  time  of  planting  his  Manetti 
Roses  7  Do  you  think  he  would  be  down  on  me  if  I  sug- 
gested such  a  thing  ?  I  hope  not ;  for  it  is  in  my  expe- 
rience that  the  Manetti  does  not  like  much  manure  till 
it  gets  hold,  but  after  that  it  is  like  a  full-^own  store 
pig  that  has  another  month  to  live — give  it  him  too  ^ood 
if  you  can !  I  believe  many  good  Rose  plants  are  killed 
by  mulching,  much  as  it  is  advocated.  Cover  your  Rose 
bed  with  fat  manure,  and  after  a  month  what  is  it  9 — 
cold,  cloggy,  and  wet.  My  plan  is,  and  my  plants  like  it 
by  their  growth,  in  the  spring  to  cover  the  oeds  with  good 
manure  (I  keep  fattening  pigs),  and  to  just  insert  tiie  fork 
and  turn  it  over,  so  as  to  cover  the  manure  and  to  leave 
it  rough. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  Roses  that  Mr.  Beachey 
recommends,  I  could  not  help  wishing  he  had  said  Cathe- 
rine Mermet,  one  of  the  best  and  loveliest  Teas  in  form, 
colour,  scent,  and  texture  ;  it  is  so  satiny  soft. 

I  was  almost  tempted  to  write  when  the  talk  waxed 
warm  about  the  frauds  at  exhibitions.  Borrowing,  buy- 
ing, or  stealing  blooms  is  equally  bad;  and  to  sSl  who 
Eraotise  it  I  would  say  with  Browning,  **  There  go  my 
eart's  abhorrence."  But,  ah  me !  it  is  often  winked 
at  by  the  authorities,  because  "  they  don't  want  to  offend 
anybody,"  or  "  don't  want  to  make  anything  unpleasant 
this  jolly  day,"  and  the  exhibitor  who  shows  nis  own 
Roses  only  has  to  take  second  or  third  place.  I  well 
remember  an  exhibitor,  showing  against  me,  borrowing 
blooms — I  saw  it  done ;  but  then  you  see  "  I  did  not  want 
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to  make  things  unpleasant,"  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
licking  him  since  a  time  or  two. 

Now  I  am  mounted — and  although  my  old  hobby-horse 
is  rather  lame,  still  he  goes — I  should  like  to  tell  you  a 
few  things  I  don't  like  to  see  at  Rose  exhibitions. 

I  don't  like  to  see  anyone  show  Roses  that  he  has  not 
grown ;  it  ought  to  lower  him  in  his  own  self-respect  if 
he  has  any,  and  certainly  does  with  others. 

I  don't  like  to  see  it  stated  in  the  rules  of  a  society  or 
show,  that  no  competitor  and  his  flowers  will  be  admitted 
after  a  stated  time,  unless  it  is  intended  to  carry  it  out. 
It  is  no  joke  to  be  in  a  hot  tent  with  your  flowers  through 
adhering  to  the  rules,  and  then  to  see  other  exhibitors 
bring  in  their  flowers  two  or  Haxee  hours  after  the  stated 
time,  in  utter  contempt  of  all  "  rules  and  regulations," 
and  the  authorities  winking  at  it  by  not  liking  to  make 
things  unpleasant. 

I  don't  like  to  see  Roses  wrongly  and  badly  judged, 
and  the  judges  acknowledging  that  "  they  knew  nothing 
about  Roses,  and  had  done  their  best."  This  happened 
to  me  and  others  this  last  season.  You  see  it  disgusts  a 
fellow,  and  rather  damps  his  enthusiasm. 

I  don't  like  to  see  more  than  one  Rose  of  a  sort  in  a 
9tand,  even  if  it  is  ticketed  with  another  name.  I  have 
seen  five  of  a  sort  in  a  stand  of  twenty-four.  You  see  it 
is  not  complying  with  the  schedule,  and  looks  dishonest. 
Two  of  one  sort  may  get  in  by  accident,  but  five  looks 
like  design ;  and  if  memory  is  so  bad  with  some,  I  would 
suggest  ticketing  the  blooms  as  cut. 

I  don't  like  to  see  foliage  that  does  not  belong  to  it  put 
in  with  a  Rose.  That  is  not  complying  with  the  rules ; 
and  although  one  does  not  like  to  make  things  unplea- 
sant, still  it  is  rather  annoying  to  find  a  rival  first  because 
his  foliage  is  better  than  yours,  when  it  never  grew  on 
the  same  Rose  tree. 

I  don't  like  to  see  another  exhibitor,  when  putting  up 
his  stand  next  mine,  let  his  elbow  go  splotch  on  the  best 
Rose  in  my  stand ;  for  although  it  is  pure  accident,  it  is 
liable  to  get  one's  '*back  up  "—that  takes  somewhat  from 
the  pleasure  of  showing. 

I  don't  like  to  see  a  professional  bring  up  an  amateur's 
blooms  and  set  them  up  for  him.  We  are  only  mortal, 
and  the  best  of  us  are  liable  to  temptation,  and  I  hope 
we  all  like  to  please  our  friends.  You  see,  another  bloom 
than  the  amateur's  might  by  accident  get  in  his  lot,  unless 
very  great  care  were  used. 

Well,  as  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  weak  enough  to 
publish  these  verv  weak  jottings ,  I  will  confidently  tell 
you  of  one  other  tmng  I  do  not  hke,  and  that  is  showing  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Why?  Why,  can't  you  guess?  Well, 
quite  confidentially,  you  know,  I  have  to  start  from  home 
by  the  mail  train  (midnight),  get  to  town  in  the  "  cold 
raw  "  of  early  morning,  to  the  Palace  about  7  a.m.,  work 
like  a  Turk  (by-the-by,  who  ever  knew  a  Turk  to  work  ? 
Figm*e  of  speech  you  know),  to  get  the  stands  set  up,  and 
when  all  is  done,  can't  get  a  decent  breakfast  till  1  p.m.  ! 
Of  course  one  lives  on  the  excitement  till  the  Roses  are 
set  up,  and  then  when  one  is  clean  used-up,  the  "  proto- 
plasm" wants,  I  think,  feeding  with  a  good  breakfast 
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Wonld  it  not  be  as  well  if  the  Palace  authorities  were  to  see 
to  it?  "Boll  and  butter,'*  or  "cold  meat,"  is  very  nice  at 
times,  but  after  being  up  all  night  and  travelling,  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  a  hot  breakfast  is  appreciated  by  at  least  one, 
and  I  believe  all  of  us  very  weak  mortals. — ^W.  Fabben,  Howe 
Hwucy  Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge, 


A  FEW  SORTS  OF  TOMATOES.— No.  2. 

Esms's  Eably  Pbolific— As  its  name  implies,  this  variety  is 
a  few  days  earlier  than  the  old  Bed  Tomato,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  prolific  as  that  variety,  but  its  fruit  is,  on  the  whole, 
fully  two  sizes  smaller,  and  in  most  instances  so  deeply  ribbed 
<a8  to  be  nearly  out  in  two. .  The  skin  is  rather  thick,  therefore 
tiiere  is  not  much  pulp  for  the  size  of  the  fruit.  1  submit 
that  for  out-door  culture  it  is  not  even  second-rate,  but  for 
pot-culture  it  may  be  desirable ;  even  then  I  do  not  consider 
it  equal  to  the  Orangefield. 

Gekebal  Gbant.— a  strong  grower  but  not  a  prolific  variety. 
Its  fruit  is  produced  on  short  racemes  of  not  more  than  seven 
irtdt  in  each,  but  generally  five,  and  attains  about  the  size  of 
a  Golden  Pippin  Apple.  It  is  round  and  handsome,  being 
without  zibs,  and  ripens  to  a  very  high  colour.  It  is  about 
a  week  later  than  the  Common  Bed,  but  it  keeps  a  long  time 
after  having  been  gathered.  I  do  not  find  any  other  particular 
merit  attached  to  it.  It  would  require  a  much  greater  space 
to  grow  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  than  any  sort  I  have  yet 
named. 

HiLTHAWAT's  ExoBLsioB.— This  Is  also  a  strong  grower  and 
very  prolific.  The  fruit  is  large,  heavy,  and  handsome,  being 
nearly  as  round  as  a  cricket-ball,  not  a  rib  upon  it,  and  ripen- 
ing well  up  to  the  stem.  The  skin  is  thin,  smooth ,  and  shining, 
and  the  flesh  moderately  flrm^  It  is  a  most  excellent  sort  for 
slicing-up  in  Tomato  salads.  It  is  a  somewhat  new  variety, 
and  I  purchased  it  on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  Tomatoes  for  general  cultivation;  in 
that  opinion  I  entirely  agree.  Since  that  time  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  have  had  it  on  trial  at  Ghiswick,  and 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate. 

Pbab-shaped. — This  sort  with  me  was  but  a  moderate 
grower,  and  a  number  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  coming  in  the 
shape  of  a  Pear,  were  very  similar  to  that  of  General  Grant, 
only  not  so  large,  but  when  ripe  and  true  to  shape  they  are 
very  ornamental,  though  small  and  only  moderately  numerous. 
The  uncertainty  of  this  variety  in  character,  and  its  small 
fruit,  prevent  its  being  generally  grown.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  try  it  any  more. 

Bbd  Cubbamt.— This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  orna- 
mental variety,  producing  its  scarlet-eolouzed  fruit  in  raeemes 
of  from  8  to  20  inches  in  length.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  that  of  Solanum  Gapsicastrum.  Many  of 
the  racemes  bring  to  perfection  as  many  as  from  thirty  to 
forty  fruit  on  each,  and  they  are  very  freely  produced,  so  much 
so  as  to  make  a  properly  cultivated  plant  appear  literally 
covered  with  fruit.  The  foliage  is  small  and  the  wood  both 
slender  and  short-jointed,  but  the  plant  grows  freely,  is  al- 
together the  most  attractive  variety  I  have  seen,  and  a  most 
useful  one  for  garnishing  dishes  of  fish,  Ao,  It  will  grow  and 
thrive  as  well  in  the  open  border,  trained  to  stakes  or  trellis- 
work,  as  it  does  against  a  wall,  but  the  fruit  does  not  ripen 
so  early.  To  those  who  like  such  subjeots  for  greenhouse 
decoration  here  is  a  plant  which  far  exceeds  in  decorative 
qualities  Chilies,  Capsicums,  &c. 

Bed  Chebby.— This  is  called  Bed  Currant  by  some,  but  my 
variety  is  in  no  way  like  tbe  preceding.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
coarser,  and  it  is  a  very  shy  bearer.  The  fruit  is  produced  in 
semi-racemes  of  from  five  to  ten  fruits  each.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  a  Cherry  and  ripens  to  a  very  high  colour.  I  do  not 
consider  it  worth  much,  and  shall  not  grow  it  again. 

Db  Laye. — I  have  tried  this  three  years  both  under  a  wall 
and  in  the  open  border,  and  in  neither  position  has  it  proved 
worth  growing.  The  season  must  be  hot  and  sunny  to  ripen 
the  fruit  perfectly,  but  when  grown  in  pots  under  glass  it  turns 
out  well,  and  from  its  self-supporting  habit  it  is  a  very  suit- 
able variety  for  that  purpose. 

Yellow  Chebby. — This  corresponds  in  every  way  to  the 
Bed  Cherry  Tomato,  except  that  its  fruit  is  yellow  and  a  little 
larger.  I  consider  it  is  only  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

Yellow  Ball. — This  is  also  yellow-fruited.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  vigorous,  though  it  is  not  a  prolific  sort.  Its  fruit 
is  as  round  as  a  ball  and  attains  nearly  Uie  size  of  General 


Grant.  If  this  could  be  improved  in  size  it  would  prove  to 
be  the  best  of  the  Yellows,  but  as  it  is  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  much  in  its  favour,  and  should  still  prefer  to  grow  the 

Old  Laboe  Yellow. — ^In  habit  of  growth,  productiveness, 
and  shape  of  fruit  it  appears  exactly  like  the  Common  Bed, 
though  its  colour  is  yellow  and  its  fruit  is  second  in  size  to 
that  varietv ;  it  ripens  about  the  same  time.  I  consider  it  is 
the  best  of  the  yellows,  and  to  those  who  like  the  colour  it 
may  be  worth  growing,  but  in  my  experience  I  could  never 
find  that  the  yellow  Tomatoes  are  appreciated ;  I  always  hear 
that  the  colour  is  objected  to  when  they  are  served-up. 

The  CoiCHON  ob  Laboe  Bed. — This  sort  I  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  describe.  All  know  it,  and  if  their  experience  ia 
like  mine  it  is  yet  too  good  to  be  discarded,  for  if  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit  be  wanted  we  must  still  grow  it.  I  took  an 
average  of  four  plants  of  each  sort  of  Tomato  I  grew,  and 
intended  to  weigh  the  produce  of  fruit  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  that  week  of  wet  rough  weather  in  September  brought 
on  tiie  disease  so  severely  that  quantities  of  fruit  were  spoiled 
and  my  intentions  frustrated;  however,  as  far  as  I  did  go, 
the  Common  Bed  bore  off  the  palm  for  weight.  Charter  Oak 
Prize  was  next,  then  Hathaway*s  Excelsior,  and  Eeye's  Early 
Prolific  was  fourth.  If  we  were  to  take  the  weight  of  equal 
measures  of  fruit,  doubtless  Hathaway 's  Exeelsior  wonld  far 
exceed  the  others,  because  it  is  a  weighty  solid  fruit  which 
would  pack  closely  in  the  basket.  I  think  it  would  be  profit- 
able if  any  person  who  has  grown  other  sorts  of  Tomatoes 
than  those  which  I  have  named  would  state  toe  result  of  his 
experience. — Thokas  Becobd. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  1878. 

JoTTBinEYiMos  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  during  this 
past  summer  gave  me  many  opportunities  of  noticing  to  what 
extent  the  Potato  crops  had  suiSered  from  disease  in  several 
localities. 

In  West  Cornwall  we  had,  as  usual,  signs  of  its  presence 
among  the  early  sorts  in  May,  a  leaf  or  two  being  blotched, 
and  small  patches  being  more  or  less  affected;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  June  matters  looked  worse,  and  the  haulm  was 
in  many  places  blighted  extensively.  Now,  the  general  rule 
has  been  that  low-lying  partially-shaded  spots  suffered  first 
and  most  severely ;  but  not  so  this  year,  for  in  many  instances 
these  had  escaped,  while  the  sunny  south  side  of  the  hill  was 
devastated.  But  still,  the  disease  did  not  reach  the  tubers 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  in  which  it  might  have  been 
looked  for.  Digging,  of  course,  went  on  rapidlv,  for  when 
disease  attacks  our  earty  crops,  though  not  ripe,  tibey  are  very 
nearly  fit  to  be  taken  up  for  the  early  supply,  and  fully  an 
average  crop  was  commonly  sold,  and  at  good  prices. 

The  latter  part  of  June  I  spent  in  and  around  London,  and 
certainly  most  promising  was,  at  that  time,  the  appearance  of 
the  Potato  crop.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Ireland  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  to  Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of 
that  month.  In  August,  however,  long-continued  rain  and 
consequent  low  temperature  began  their  work,  and  in  Perth- 
shire, around  Dunkeld  particularly,  there  were  manifest  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms  that  disease  was  at  work.  Going  south- 
wards appearances  improved,  but  in  September  I  found  the 
Essex  fields  that  had  looked  so  well  in  June  sadly  blighted, 
andb  he  like  through  the  south  and  south-western  districts 
some  were  worse,  some  were  better,  but  very  few,  apparently, 
were  altogether  unscathed. 

In  West  Cornwall,  where  I  again  found  myself  in  the  middle 
of  September,  there  was  scarce  a  vestige  of  haulm  left,  so 
thoroughly  had  the  malady  there  done  its  work.  I  had  my- 
self planted  an  experimental  piece  with  various  late  sorts, 
American  as  well  as  English.  Of  those  which  turned  out  best, 
as  regards  their  power  of  resisting  disease,  there  Were  Sutton's 
Bed-skin  Flourball  and  Skerry  Blues.  The  first  of  these, 
however,  turned  out  worthless  in  quality,  and  they  have  con- 
sequently been  given  to  the  pigs,  but  tiie  latter  gave  a  fair 
crop,  and  were  excellent.  The  Earty  Bose,  Goodrich,  and 
another  somewhat  similar  American  variety,  suffered,  I  think, 
even  more  than  the  Flukes,  Victorias,  and  other  common 
English  varieties.  The  Bed-skin  Flourballs  have,  indeed,  always 
belied  their  name,  so  far  as  I  can  leam,  in  this  district,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  justified  it  elsewhere. 
They  certainly,  however,  do  make  a  better  fight  against  the 
disease  than  any  other  variety  that  I  have  ever  grown,  even 
putting  out  fresh  leaves  after  the  first  have  been  destroyed. 

Much  questioning  was  there  also  in  all  these  various  locali- 
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ties  toaohiiig  the  disease,  its  usual  effects,  and  suggested 
remedies;  bat  from  all  that  I  gathered,  the  conolnsion  re- 
mained, that  in  fact  we  know  little  or  nothing  more  about  its 
cause  and  treatment  than  we  did  some  twenty  years  ago.  As 
a  role,  it  dbes  not  usually  make  its  appearance  till  the  crop  is 
approaching  maturity.  Fine  bright  weather  retards  it ;  dull, 
close,  foggy  days  develope  it  rapidly,  and  then,  once  dereloped^ 
nothing  avails  to  stop  its  ravages.  The  oft-suggested  plan  of 
cutting  away  the  haulm  dose  to  the  roots  I  have  myself  tried 
in  various  cases  without  any  benefit.  This  very  year,  obeei-T- 
ing  patches  of  disease  in  a  piece  of  Early  Myatt's,  I  cut  to  the 
ground  one  portion,  while  an  adjoining  one  of  similar  size  was 
left  untouched.  A  ifortnight  later  and  both  were  dug  up,  when, 
where  the  haulm  had  been  left  the  Potatoes  were  considerably 
larger,  and  no  more  disease  among  them  than  in  the  other. 
As  this  bears  out  my  conclusions  of  fortUer  years,  remo^g 
the  haulm  serves  only,  it  would  seem,  to  reduce  the  crop; 
and  just  so  we  might  expect  it  would  be,  for  probably  as  soon 
as  the  leaf  is  attacked  the  sap  throughout  the  plant  becomes 
diseased,  equally  in  the  portions  below  as  in  those  above  the 
ground. 

Boil,  climate,  and  cultivation  may  all,  I  believe,  contribute 
their  share  in  fostering  or  resisting  the  Potato  malady.  A 
light  porous  soil,  a  dry  climate,  and  a  moderate  iJlowanoe  of 
manure,  will  usnsdly  produce  a  healthy  but  not  too  vigorous  a 
growth,  while  the  contrary  to  these  conditions  will  result  in 
that  overluzuriant  vegetation  which  is  the  first  to  suffer. 
Subject,  of  course,  to  particular  variations,  this  seems  the 
common  rule,  and  hence  I  apprehend  that  the  drier  soils  and 
higher  summer  temperature  of  the  midland  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  England  need  fear  no  rivalry  in  late  Potato-growing 
from  localities  which,  like  West  Cornwall,  have  an  exoess  of 
moisture  and  deficiency  of  heat. 

If  accurate  accounts  were  attainable,  I  believe  that  it  would 
bo  found  better  economy  in  this  particular  district  to  import 
our  winter  Potatoes  rattier  than  to  grow  them.  But  in  soils 
and  climates  the  best  suited  to  this  crop,  has  it  not,  I  would 
ask,  been  found  that  even  in  years  when  the  actual  disease 
has  been  least  felt,  or  even  when  there  have  been  no  signs 
whatever  of  it,  the  average  crops  of  late  Potatoes  are  now  very 
far  below  the  yield  of  ten  or  twen^  years  ago  ?  Where  due 
rotation  has  not  been  observed  this  would  only  be  a  necessary 
result;  but  I  ask  the  question,  What  has  occurred  where 
the  land  has  only  been  called  upon  for  this  particular  crop  in 
its  proper  course?  Does  this,  U  such  is  the  case,  point  to  a 
reduced  constitutional  vigour  of  the  plant  ?  And  again,  if  so, 
has  this  resulted  from  the  continuance  of  disease  or  from  any 
other  cause  ? 

Such  are  my  Potato-jottings  for  this  year.  Seed  is  abroady 
being  purchased  for  next  year's  crops,  and  many  complaints 
are  heard  as  to  the  difficult  of  getting  sound  samples.  This 
strengthens  my  opinion  thai  the  past  has  generally  been  a  bad 
season  for  Potato  disease^  as  nught,  indeed,  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  prevailing  character  of  the  weather.  How, 
then,  have  foreign  growers  fiured  ?  What  supplies  have  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  for  us  ?  Can  they  grow  an  equal  crop 
to  that  of  past  years  ?  and  is  the  disease  less  prevalent  abroad 
than  with  ourselves  ?  All  these  axe  questions  of  interest,  and 
may  throw  light  on  what  so  much  still  needs  it — ^viz.,  the  origin, 
conditions,  and  treatment  of  this  scourge  of  our  fields. — ^W. 


wait  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  then  they  will  send  up 
from  the  roots  shoots  7  or  8  feet  high,  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
—-the  very  acme  of  perfection,  and  ready  for  the  insertion  of 
his  best  Boses.  That  year  I  put  in  about  thirty  cuttings,  and 
every  year  since  have  been  adding  to  the  number. 

By  this  means  good  sorts  only  are  propagated — the  real  Bog 
Bose— scentless,  with  few  prickles,  and  these  strongly  hooked 
downwards,  and  not  perpendicolar  to  the  stem,  with  improved 
roots. 

If  ICr.  Camm  and  nurserymen  would  propagate  their  own 
Briars  in  this  manner  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
there  would  be  less  outcry  about  the  short  lives  of  Boses ;  but 
finding  the  plants  a  scarce  commodity  the  briarman  makes  all 
fish  that  comes  in  his  net,  brings  home  all  that  comes  in  his 
way,  provided  they  be  young  and  straight,  regardless  how 
many  prickles  there  may  be  upon  them,  and  with  a  skin  as  red 
as  a  soldier's  coat ;  these  are  paid  for  and  worked,  and  the 
consequence  is,  if  the  bud  succeed,  the  Bose  lives,  producing 
blooms — ^puny  things — for  two  or  three  years,  lingers  on,  and 
then  dies  of  consumption.  Give  the  Briar  fair  play,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  stock.  Like  Mr.  Beynolds  Hole  I  am  thoroughly 
of  opinion  that  if  one  can  get  a  Bose  on  the  Briar  of  the  right 
sort,  and  on  the  main  shoot,  it  will  far  surpass  that  on  the 
Manetti,  just  in  proportion  as  the  former  is  more  vigorous- 
growing  than  the  latter ;  provided  it  will  grow  on  the  Briar  at 
all,  for  I  find  that,  like  many  living  animals,  they  are  very 
capricious.  Some  will  live  only  on  one  kind  of  stock,  others 
on  another,  and  many  on  both— g.^.,  with  me  Charles  Lefebvre 
will  not  thrive  on  the  Briar,  neither  will  Baroness  Bothschild, 
but  both  do  well  on  the  Manetti,  and  on  their  own  roots.  Again, 
G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Pierre  Netting 
will  not  thrive  on  the  Manetti,  and  succeed  excellently  on  the 
Briar. — D.  D.,  MakenUm,  Kelso, 

N.B.— I  forgot  to  say  I  propagate  my  Manetti  stocks  also  by 
cuttings,  while  I  am  budding  in  August  and  September. 


BOSE  STOCKS  FBOM  CUTTINGS. 

I  BBAD  very  attentively  every  aitiole  in  Thb  JoxnmiXi  ov 
HoBTiCTiLTUBB  treating  on  Boses,  Briar  and  Manetti  stocks, 
and  have  just  finished  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Camm's  observations 
on  the  latter  in  the  number  of  October  16th.  So  far  as  my 
experience  teaches  I  agree  with  him  almost  entirely — that  the 
collecting  of  Briars  is  a  most  rugged,  tiresome,  and  expensive 
concern,  for  I  have  gone  for  them  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  had 
them  conveyed  home  both  by  trains  and  carts.  Feeling  this 
work  both  costly  and  fatigueing,  I  set  to  work  in  another 
direction. 

I  had  sown  seeds  years  ago  which  never  germinated,  and 
therefore  had  abandoned  this  plan.  I  resolved,  however,  to 
try  cuttings,  and  falling  in  with  a  very  favourite  Briar  (for 
there  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of  them)  in  August,  I  dug  a 
piece  of  ground  and  dibbled-in  the  cuttmgs  taken  off  mostly 
at  the  joints,  making  them  as  firm  as  ever  I  could.  The 
cuttings  exactly  resembled  those  of  Gooseberries.  To  my  great 
delight  nearly  every  one  of  them  lived.  It  is  not  the  cuttings 
themselves,  however,  that  will  benefit  the  rosazian ;  he  must 


LOBELIA  WHITE  PEBFECTION. 

A  REALLT  good  wMte-flowering  bedding  plant  is  a  great 
desideratum,  whether  it  be  a  Geranium,  Verbena,  Lobelia,  or 
anything  else.  We  are  still  very  deficient  of  white-flowering 
plants  for  the  flower  garden,  though  of  white  foliage  we  have 
plenty ;  but  in  cold  wet  situations  like  mine,  even  such  plants 
in  the  majority  of  seasons  are  disappointing  just  when  we 
want  them  to  present  the  best  appearance.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  much  pleasure  I  can  recommend  this  welcome  addition 
to  our  scanty  supply.  Bearing  in  mind  the  wet  and  unfavour- 
able season — here,  throughout  the  summer,  we  have  only 
been  once  three  days  in  succession  without  rain — and  taking 
into  account  the  unfavourable  situation,  it  seems  wonderful 
that  this  Lobelia  should  have  done  so  well.  It  is  what 
may  be  called  a  white  strain  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  much 
praise  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea  (from  whom 
we  had  our  supply  of  seed),  for  sending  out  such  an  excellent 
variety.  Never  did  the  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  award  a  better-merited  certificate.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  tiiat  so  great  a  flirt  as  the  Lobelia  is,  should 
be  in  this  instance  quite  constant  to  colour  from  seed ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  a  few  true  blues  which  put  in  an  appear-, 
ance,  it  is  remarkably  pure — none  of  your  half  pink,  half 
blue,  and  half-a-dozen  other  shades,  but  a  white,  as  its  name 
denotes,  to  perfection.  Nothing  can  be  more  even  in  growth, 
standing  from  5  to  6  inches  high,  and  of  a  semi-erect  habit, 
and  the  whole  mass  a  sheet  of  pure  white.  I  certainly  had 
some  misgivings  until  I  saw  the  first  blooms,  but  then  with 
much  gratification;!  beheld  a  genuine  white  Lobelia. 

As  regards  the  few  blue-flowered  plants  that  are  produced 
amongst  the  seedlings,  they  make  a  pleasing  mixture ;  but 
should  they  not  be  wanted  they  can  be  easily  detected  when 
potting  the  seedlings,  being  much  lighter*  and  with  little  if 
any  of  tiiat  hairy  surface  that  is  inseparable  from  the  blue 
variety ;  or  they  can  be  planted  in  little  clumps,  and  as  soon 
as  a  blue  is  discerned  let  it  be  pulled  out.  We  served  in  this 
way  two  beds  edged  with  it,  and  they  have  been  much  ad- 
mired.— J.  Tavlob,  Maesgicynne,  Carmarthenshire, 


Bxytxik  jAPeNioA,  Ac— In  answer  to  "  W.  G.,"  page  291,  I 
have  now  (October  18th)  six  plants  of  Hoteia  japonica  in  full 
bloom,  also  some  two  or  three  score  of  Strawberry  plants,  a 
few  with  ripe  fruit.  All  the  above  plants  I  forced  in  flower 
early  in  spring.     In  July  I  planted  them  out  in  the  open 
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ground ,Vwhere  they  very  soon  grew  again,  and  flowered  a 
second  Jtime  the  same  year. — J.  Down,  Gardener,  Ashdown 
Parkf  Sussex, 

MR.  ROBERT  FISH. 

Im  the  morning  of  the  23rd  inst.  died  Bobebt  Fish,  oar  able, 
kind-hearted,  and  jadioioos  correspondent  and  friend  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  twenty-five  years  this  Journal  has 
existed.  A  few  sentences  in  his  first  commanioation  addressed 
ezdnsiyely  to  amateurs  indicated  the  man — "  What  is  beauti- 
ful in  plants  should  be  admired  for  its  beauty  alone.  The 
pleasure  arising  from  producing  and  tending  that  beauty  is  a 
different  thing.  Whether  the  plant  be  grown  in  hothouse, 
greenhouse,  garden,  or  field,  its  peculiar  beauty  should  at  once 
be  recognised.  Cultivate  plants  with  such  a  spirit,  and  they 
will  promote  that  which  is  civilising,  soul-elevating,  and  good- 
ness-tending." In  conclusion,  after  giving  good  practical 
advice,  he  added — "Amid  many,  or,  at  least,  some  failures, 
there  will  be  acquired  that  general  practical  knowledge,  the 
safest  companion  and  the  best  testing  agent  of  science." 

From  a  near  relative  we  learn  that  Mr.  Fish  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  New  Scone,  in  Perthfihire.  He  was  educated  at  the 
parish  school,  and,  we  believe,  finished  his  education  at  a 
seminary  in  Perth.  It  is  certain  that  he  received  a  good  ele- 
mentary education,  and  even  what  was  then  considered  a 
classicfiJ  one,  so  far  as  that  means  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  and  the  capacity  to  read  and  understand  Latin. 
These  acquirements  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his  early 
life.  From  his  youth  he  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and 
grew  a- diligent  student  of  general  literature,  though  devoting 
himself  to  his  profession  with  an  energy  seldom  equalled. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  under  the  late  Mr.  Beattie  in 
the  gtrdens  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  at  Scone  Palace,  and  was 
distinguished  for  industry  in  the  garden  and  his  devotion  to 
study  in  his  leisure.  His  practice  was  always  to  have  a  book 
at  meal  times  and  to  read  a  portion  to  think  upon  when  de- 
voting the  day  to  heavy  manual  or  other  labour.  He  was  a 
contemporary  and  a  personal  friend  of  David  Douglas  the 
botanical  coUector,  and  took  a  lively  interest,  with  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon,  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  churchyard  of  New  Scone. 

From  Scone  Mr.  Fish  went  to  the  gardens  of  Sir  Robert 
Preston,  of  Yalleyfield,  in  Perthshire,  the  same  habits  of  dili- 
gence continuing  to  distinguish  him ;  there  he  formed  friend- 
ships that  endured  for  life.  From  Yalleyfield  Mr.  Fish  went  to 
Caenwood,  Hampstead,  and  from  thence  to  Plucklaugh  in 
Staffordshire,  and  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chis- 
wick.  During  all  these  changes  he  was  earnestly  employed  in 
mastering  his  profession,  forming  congenial  friendships,  and 
storing  his  mind  with  those  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
knowledge  which  he  shortly  afterwards  began  to  pour  tottii 
through  the  public  press,  and  that  continued  to  flow  almost 
without  interruption  to  his  death. 

From  the  time  of  his  having  launched  as  a  master  gardener 
in  that  most  unlikely  of  all  spheres  for  the  display  of  ability, 
culture,  and  genius,  the  Messrs.  TattersaU's,  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  London,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  sudden  end, 
he  contributed  to  the  horticultural  literature  of  the  times.  He 
was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  who,  with  that 
noble  generosity  that  ever  distinguished  him,  heartily  welcomed 
the  young  writer  in  the  only  possible  place  at  that  time,  the 
"  Gardener's  Magazine."  His  first  essay  was  on  "  The  Coiling 
System  of  Vine  Culture."  It  appeared  in  the  Magazine  in 
July,  1835.  He  was  then  at  Mr.  Tattersall's.  He  formed  a 
friendship  with  Mr.  Loudon  that  only  ended  with  life.  He 
originated  mutual  improvement  societies,  and  his  pen,  his 
power,  his  purse  were  ever  ready  when  horticulture  made  a 
call  on  these.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  West  London  Gar- 
deners* Association  in  1837.  At  Mr.  Tattersall's  he  heard  that 
CoL  Sowerby  had  called  on  Dr.  Lindley  to  inquise  about  Wt. 
Fish.  This  was  in  1840.  Dr.  Lindley  had  not  at  that  time 
known  him  personally ;  his  words  were  characteristic — "  Oh ! 
you  are  Mr.  Fish,  are  you  ?  WeU,  if  a  tithe  of  what  I  have 
heard  of  you  be  tme  you  are  worthy  of  any  place."  He  was 
sent  down  to  Putteridgebury. 

Any  HsumS  of  Mr.  Fish's  labours  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  notice  like  this.  His  worth  as  a  man  is  a  jewel 
hidden  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  literary 
contributions  appeared  in  nearly  aU  the  gardening  periodicals 
until  he  joined  the  staff  of  this  Journal,  and  he  employed  his 
pen  for  this  until  it  dropped  from  his  hand  owing  to  a  partial 


paralysis.  His  skill  as  a  gardener  is  evidenced  by  every  feature 
of  the  gardens  of  Putteridge  Park,  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have,  out  of  a  common  field,  constrocted  and  furnished  with 
a  care,  a  zeal,  and  a  success  seldom  equalled,  perhaps  never 
excelled,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

From  1840  until  his  death  Mr.  Fish  remained  at  Putteridge- 
bury, and  for  twenty-five  years  of  that  period  we  knew  him, 
and  now  record  tiiat  in  every  relation  of  life  he  was  excellent. 
As  gardener,  his  skill,  and  good  taste,  and  care  for  his  em- 
ployer's interest  were  prominently  apparent.  As  son,  husband, 
and  brother  he  was  deeply  loved.  His  brothers  owed  him 
much,  and  delight  to  acknowledge  the  debt;  for,  as  one  of 
them  in  a  note  before  Us  declares,  '*  He  was  brother,  father, 
and  traest  friend  to  me."  His  "  genial  writing,"  as  it  was 
well  described  by  one  of  our  readers,  was  justly  appreciated 
by  them ;  and  we  readily  and  unreservedly  acknowledge,  that 
during  the  long  period  he  was  united  to  us  we  ever  found  him 
one  of  the  most  cordial,  ablest,  and  soundest  of  ooonsellors. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES.— No.  6. 

LILIUM  TIOBINUM  EBECTUIL 

This  is  a  Tiger  Lily  not  much  grown,  a  neglect  which  I  think 
is  to  be  regtetted.  It  is  very  distinct  from  all  other  members 
of  its  family.  The  spots  are  rather  small  and  the  flowers  not 
yeiy  large,  but  the  erect  habit  and  rather  dwarf  growth  are 


liUiam  tigrinom  treeitim. 

productive  of  a  pleasing  contrast  when  it  is  grouped  in  the 
conservatory  with  L.  tigrinum  splendens  and  L.  tigrinum  flore- 
pteno.  Out  first  bulb  was  given  by  Mr.  Leichtlin.  We  took 
up  a  cut  flower-stem  to  South  Kensington ;  but  partly  owing 
to  the  flowers  being  overblown,  and  partly  from  their  being 
shown  in  company  with  more  showy  Tiger  Lilies,  the  Committee 
was  not  much  impressed  with  it.  The  photograph,  as  will  be 
seen,  hardly  does  it  justice ;  it  shows  the  habit,  tnd  that  ia  all. 
At  the  time  when  the  photographs  of  the  Lilies  had  to  be  taken 
the  only  pot  of  this  species  in  bloom  had  lost  most  of  its 
flowers.  Its  height  was  3^  feet.  It  had  six  blooms  to  a  stem. 
The  leaves  were  5  inches  long.  It,  like  other  Tiger  Lilies,  pro- 
duces many  stem-bulbs,  and  therefore  can  be  easily  increased. 
We  purpose  trying  a  clump  in  the  border,  which  ought  to 
have  a  good  effect.— Geoegk  F.  Wilson. 


Pbomotiho  thk  Clinoiko  of  Ivy.— If  "  F.  G.  W."  would 
make  the  border  for  his  Ivy  of  good  compost,  say  a  foot  wide, 
and  peg  all  the  shoots  down  to  the  ground,  just  nailing  2  or 
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8  inches  of  the  points  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  it  would  sooner 
be  covered  with  good,  strong,  healthy  shoots  that  would  cling 
securely ;  while  long  growth  nailed  to  the  wall  gets  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  and  never  fastens  or  grows  so  well  as  when 
it  starts  from  the  ground.— T.  S. 


KEW  GARDENS.— No.  1. 

[We  extract  this  clever  popular  description  of  Kew  Gardens 
from  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  Additions  we  may  occasion- 
ally make  will  be  bracketed.] 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  citizens  of  London  have  for  ages 
been  drawn,  as  if  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  westward; 
beckoned  onward,  as  it  were,  by  the  splendid  beauty  of  the 
setting  sun  ?  In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  the  famous  gar- 
dens of  Yauzhall,  where  Pepys  tells  us  the  nightingales  used 
to  sing  so  sweetly,  swallowed  up  in  the  advancing  tide  of  brick 
and  mortar;  and  Kensington  Gardens,  where,  within  the 
tiaemory  of  many  middle-aged  men,  squirrels  were  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries,  are  now  oaged-in  by  a  suburb,  until  they  are 
not  more  retired  than  a  square  in  Bloomsbury.  Westward  still 
the  great  wave  of  human  life  is  advancing,  until  our  last  open 
space  yet,  thank  God,  open  to  the  pure  country  fields  in  the  form 
of  a  public  pleasure  ground,  is  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Eew. 
Like  tho  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens,  they  have  flourished 
under  the  favour  of  the  Crown  for  many  reigns,  and  the  forest- 
Eker  pleasure  grounds  have  had  time  to  form  a  deep  setting  of 
noble  trees  round  the  Botanical  Gardens,  brilliant  with  flowers 
and  exotic  plants  gathered  from  aU  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
is  true  they  did  not  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  for  a  century  before  a 
residence  known  as  Kew  House,  with  these  grounds,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Capel,  and  from  him  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Molyneux,  who  married  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Capel ;  so  that  these  noble  gprounds,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
arboretum  or  forestial  portion  is  concerned,  have  been  in  care- 
lol  cultivation  for  at  least  two  hundred  years.  Mr.  Molyneux's 
connection  with  the  Court,  as  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  King  George  H.,  and  father  of  George  III.,  appears  to 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  thai  Prince  to  the  charming  situa- 
tion of  these  grounds,  and  induced  him  in  the  year  1780  to 
take  a  long  lease  of  them  from  the  Capel  family.  At  that  time 
{he  estate  consisted  of  about  260  acres,  bounded,  to  speak 
broadly,  by  the  Richmond  Road^  the  old  Royal  Deer  Park,  and 
the  river  Thames.  In  the  time  of  George  II.,  when  these 
grounds  were  first  laid  out  for  his  son,  the  CbineEO  fashion  in 
gardening  was  in  vogue,  and  the  grounds  round  the  present 
lake  by  the  Palm  house  were  designed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
picture  in  the  old-fashioned  willow-pattern  plate.  In  the  old 
lake  there  was  an  island  crossed  by  an  apparently  inaccessible 
Chinese  bridge,  not  far  off  a  Chinese  Tid  House,  and  as  if  to 
give  a  still  more  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  grounds,  a 
Turkish  Temple  and  an  Assembly  Room,  the  style  of  which,  as 
set  forth  in  Sir  William  Chambers'  perspective  view  of  it,  it 
would  beharl  to  guess  at.  The  Great  Pagoda,  however,  which 
still  stands  in  handsome  preservation  some  little  distance  off, 
in  the  midst  of  the  arboretum  or  pleasure  ground,  is  the  only 
Testige  of  this  Sinesian  garden  folly  of  the  seventeenth  century 
now  remaining.  The  classical  folly  stiU  exists.  Sir  William 
Chambers,  as  we  all  can  see,  capped  artificial  mounts  with 
Temples  of  the  Wind,  Temples  of  the  Sun,  Temples  of  Victory 
and  Minden ;  now  eitiier  entirely  empty  or  tenanted  by  a  stray 
bust  or  two  of  departed  heroes,  which  look  wonderfully  cold 
and  miserable  in  their  deserted  shrines. 

These  so-caUed  classical  temples  and  buildings  in  the  gar- 
dens were  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Princess  Augusta, 
the  relict  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  by  whom  the  exotic  depart- 
ment of  the  garden  was  oommenced.  AU  vestiges  of  her  glass 
Btoves  have,  however,  given  way  to  new  buildings  more  fitted 
to  the  advanced  appliimoes  of  our  day ;  one  noble  building, 
however,  still  remains — ^the  old  orangery,  a  heavy  but  impos- 
ing-looking conservatory  (marked  by  the  date  1761  over  the 
Sortal  of  the  building),  where  once  the  blooming  fruit  flourished,' 
ut  now  devoted  to  specimens  of  ooloniil  timber.  Under  the 
guidance  of  William  Alton,  the  author  of  "Hortus  Eewensis,'' 
publisl^ed  in  1789,  the  gardens  were  enriched  with  a  large 
number  of  foreign  plants.  During  his  time  and  that  of  Ms 
son,  W.  Townsend  Alton,  Esq.,  who  was  an  especial  favourite 
of  George  in.,  these  Gardens  were  the  receptacle  of  the  riches 
in  horticulture  collected  and  brought  over  by  Captain  Cook, 
Bir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Captain  Flinders,  in  their  voyages 
round  the  worlds    In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham 


brought  home  from  Australia  many  rare  plants,  and  the  expe- 
ditions of  Bowie  and  Masson  to  Brazil  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  furnished  the  Gardens  with  singular  products  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  With  the  reign  of  the  poor  blind  king 
(who,  by  the  way,  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  quaint 
old  red-brick  palace  seen  from  the  lawn),  the  value  of  Eew  Gar- 
dens as  a  scientific  centre  of  botanical  and  horticulturfld  science 
gradually  declined,  the  two  succeeding  monarchs  taking  little 
interest  in  the  establishment,  and  spending  but  little  upon  it. 
With  the  first  years  of  the  present  Queen's  reign,  during  which 
such  vigour  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  scientific  life  of  the 
nation,  the  first  movement  was  made  which  transformed  the 
Gardens  from  an  effete  royal  establishment  into  the  noble 
grounds  which,  under  its  able  Directors,  have  become  the  most 
famous  botanic  garden  in  Europe.  In  the  year  1838,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  feeling  that  the  Gardens  should  be 
placed  upon  a  different  footing,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public 
as  a  great  popular  and  scientific  institution,  at  the  instigation 
of  Lord  John  Bussell  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  their  management  and  condition.  In  1840  the  inquiry 
resulted  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Lindley,  which  recommended  that 
the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  the 
Biohmond  Deer  Park  should  be  transferred  to  Her  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  this  arrangement  was  immediately 
carried  out ;  but  subsequently  the  manugement  has  been  divided 
between  two  departments,  the  Gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
passing  to  the  Works  and  Public  Buildings  Department,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Bevenue  Officer 
The  Botanic  Gardens  in  1841  received  as  its  Director,  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Alton,  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  from  the 
day  of  the  advent  of  this  distinguished  botanist  the  fame  of 
the  national  establishment  immediately  began  to  re-assert 
itself.  The  proposal  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  report  to  Govern- 
ment, gradually,  under  the  care  of  this  distinguished  Director, 
became  an  established  fact : — "  A  National  Garden  ought  to  be 
the  centre  round  which  all  minor  establishments  of  the  same 
nature  should  be  arranged  :  they  should  all  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chief  of  that  garden,  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and 
through  him  with  one  another,  reporting  constantly  their  pro- 
ceedings, explaining  their  wants,  receiving  their  supplies,  and 
aiding  the  mother  country  in  everything  that  is  useful  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Medicine,  commerce,  agriculture,  horti- 
culture and  many  valuable  branches  of  manufacture  would 
derive  much  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  From  a 
garden  of  this  kind  Government  would  be  able  to  obtain  authentic 
and  official  information  on  points  connected  with  the  founding 
of  new  colonies ;  it  would  afford  plants  there  required,  without 
its  being  necessary  as  now  to  apply  to  the  officers  of  private 
establishments  for  advice  and  assistance.'*  In  order  to  give 
space  for  these  improvements,  however,  considerably  more 
room  was  required  than  could  be  found  in  the  original  Botanic 
Gardens,  which  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  from  the  Crown 
consisted  of  only  eleven  acres.  This  portion  of  the  old  royal 
domain  was  at  once  opened  to  the  public,  together  with  its 
plant-houses  and  museums,  as  they  then  existed.  These  in- 
adequate limits  were  soon  increased  by  the  grounds  im- 
mediatelv  about  the  orangery  and  the  conservatory,  which  gave 
an  additional  four  acres ;  the  pinetum  was  subsequently  added 
by  the  Queen.  This  land,  which  was  contiguous  with  the 
pleasure  ground,  afforded  room  for  a  collection  of  plants  of  the 
Pine  tribe,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  Palm  stove,  which  was 
built  in  1848,  and  for  the  lake  in  its  modem  form — an  addition 
of  forty-seven  acres.  In  1846-7  the  royal  kitchen  and  forcing 
grounds  were  incorporated  with  the  Botaniot  1  Gardens,  making 
an  additional  seventy-five  acres  in  all.  In  1861  Deoimus 
Burton  commenced  the  building  of  the  temperate  house,  which 
lies  in  the  avenue  terminated  by  the  old  Pagoda.  The  arbo- 
retum or  pleasure  grounds  were,  after  the  death  of  the  late 
King  of  Hanover,  thrown  open  to  the  public.  These  grounds, 
which  the  non-scientific  public  greatly  esteem  on  account  of 
the  beautilol  timber  they  contain,  comprise  an  additional 
270  acres,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  old  Royal  Deer  Park,  of 
about  four  hundred  acres,  now  belongs  to  the  Woods  and 
Forest  Department,  affording  almost  unlimited  space  for  the 
extension  of  the  Gardens  when  more  space  is  required.  These 
beautiful  enclosures  have,  in  short,  ^own-up  piece  by  piece, 
like  the  British  Constitution,  by  grants  and  arrangements  with 
the  Crown,  and  they  now  form  the  finest  horticultural  esta- 
blishment in  the  world,  without  cavU  or  dispute.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  Gardens  in  a 
botanical  sense  would  occupy  volumes.  As,  however,  we  are 
writing  for  the  intelligent  visitor,  and  not  for  the  professional 
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botaniut,  we  shall  probably  satisfy  him  by  pointing  out  the 
main  features  worthy  of  attention  in  the  Garden  and  its 
jnnsenms. 

The  public  are  more  familiar  with  the  entrance  from  the 
Gi€en  than  with  any  of  the  other  entrances  from  the  Rich- 
mond Road,  or  from  the  towing-path  facing  the  Brentford  and 
^  Isleworth  ferries.  The  fine  old  gateway,  a  specimen  of  iron- 
work  bat  rarely  met  with,  seems  to  smile  upon  the  holiday 
folks  who,  hot  from  toiling  over  the  Eew  Bridge,  built  after  the 
Chinese  ideas  of  such  a  structure,  are  gratified  both  in  eye  and 
mind  by  the  luxuriant  verdure  that  meets  their  eye  imme- 
diately they  pass  these  portals.  It  is  no  spick-and-span  new 
garden  they  look  upon ;  the  turf  speaks  of  ages  of  careful  cul- 
ture, the  trees  rise  to  a  noble  altitude,  and  their  foliage  strikes 
ihem  as  something  rare  and  beautiful.  And  well  it  may ;  for 
the  spot  immediately  within  view  is  the  old  arboretum.  Here 
for  two  hundred  years  at  least  all  the  rare  trees  of  the  old 
and  new  world  have  been  collected  and  carefully  tended.  The 
buildings,  too,  wear  an  air  of  picturesque  beauty  which  speaks 
of  the  past.  The  old  Kew  Palace,  somewhat  retired  on  the 
right  hand,  speiULS  of  the  days  when  solid  building  in  fine  red- 
brick, •wMob.  harmonised  so  well  with  the  verdure  around,  was 
a  living  fashion.  It  seems,  like  all  the  old  buildings  of  that 
age,  to  have  a  history,  and  that  history,  as  we  know,  was 
associated  with  the  latter  years  of  the  poor,  blind,  old  king, 
which  were  spent  within  its  walls.  At  that  time  the  grounds 
around  the  palace  were  not  nearly  so  open  as  they  are  now, 
the  paths  wound  about  amid  shrubs;  and  here,  on  one  oc- 
casion, as  Fanny  Burney  tells  us  in  her  autobiography,  the 
poor  king,  escaping  from  his  keepers,  pursued  her,  as  she  fled 
terriAed  through  the  garden  to  escape  him.  Here,  idso.  Queen 
Charlotte  lived  many  years  after  his  decease,  and  dosed  her 
days.  But  scientifically  as  well  as  socially  this  spot  is  famous. 
Looking  over  the  wire  fence  which  separates  the  royal  grounds 
from  the  garden — for  they  still  belong  to  the  Crown — ^we  see  a 
snndial  mounted  on  an  antique  pedestal.  This  site  marks  one 
of  the  great  astronomical  triumphs  of  the  past.  The  curious 
spectator  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  in- 
scription which  is  engraved  upon  it,  which  we  therefore 
give— 

**  On  this  spot;  in  1726,  the  Rev.  James  Bradley  made  the  first 
observations  which  led  to  his  two  great  diflcoveriea — the  aber- 
ration of  light,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  tele- 
scope he  used  had  been  erected  by  Samuel  Molyneux,  Esq.,  in  a 
house  which  afterwards  became  a  royal  residence,  and  was  taken 
down  in  1808.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  important  a 
station,  this  dial  was  placed  on  it  in  1882,  by  command  of  TTia 
Host  Gracious  Majesty  King  William  lY." 

Thus  by  a  most  happy  coincidence  this  ground  may  be  con- 
sidered sacred  to  the  great  explorers  of  the  skies  and  the  earth 
— ^the  one  a  searcher  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  other  of  the 
rarities  of  mother  earth ;  and  in  the  names  of  Bradley,  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  Sir  William  Hooker,  the  creator,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  gardens  in  a  scientific  sense,  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  the  two  scientific  establishments,  the  Eew  Gardens 
and  the  Kew  Observatory. 

But  to  turn  once  more  to  the  cool  shade  of  the  noble  trees 
which  tempt  the  lounger,  scientifical  or  otherwise,  in  these  de- 
lightful gardens.  As  we  have  said,  many  of  them  are  now  in 
their  prime,  and  all  are  more  or  less  rare  as  well  as  beautiful. 
Very  many  of  them  are  exotic,  and  were  removed  here  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  termed  by  Horace  Walpole  "  the  tree-monger," 
from  his  famous  garden  at  Whitton,  near  Hounslow.  Among 
the  most  umbrageous  of  these  trees  we  may  note  the  Turkey 
or  Mossy-cupped  Oak  of  South  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
noble  spreading  branches  of  this  tree  always  attract  the  visitor, 
and  around  the  Cork  Oak  near  at  hand  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  put  up  an  iron  fence  to  keep  off  visitors,  the  tree 
having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  anxiety  of  tiie  curious  to 
take  away  trophies  of  its  living  bark.  On  the  lawn  near  the 
pathway  leading  to  the  herbaceous  grounds  may  be  seen  a 
Weei>ing  Willow  that  possesses  an  historic  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  grown  from  a  cutting  taken  from  the  tree  growing  over 
the  grave  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  buried  at  St. 
Helena.  We  perceive  in  Museum  No.  1,  a  portion  of  the  Oak 
tree  under  which  the  great  Duke  stood  and  gave  his  orders  at 
Waterloo ;  a  seat  should  be  made  of  this,  in  order  that  the 
visitor  may,  at  his  ease,  contemplate  the  relic  of  the  great 
Emperor.  Near  at  hand  is  a  very  curious  tree,  the  Hop  Horn- 
beam, so  called  on  account  of  the  blossoms  resembling  those 
of  the  Hop.  The  Black  Walnut  of  the  United  States  and  the 
common  Walnut  grow  side  by  side.— {Edinburgh  Review.) 


[The  following  is  from  the  unpublished  journal  of  a  gentle- 
man who  visited  St.  Helena  in  1842 : — 

Left  James'  Town  about  eleven  to  visit  Napoleon's  tomb,  in 
a  little  double-bodied  phaston  a  little  larger  than  a  child*a 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  strong  horses,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
one  and  the  strength  of  the  other  were  soon  found  to  be  de- 
sirable. Never  did  I  travel  over  such  a  road  in  my  life,  road 
only  traversable  by  one  carriage  except  in  places,  and  then  in 
passing  another  the  wheels  graze— graze  on  a  ledge  with  a 
rock  hundreds  of  feet  perpendicular  above  you,  and  a  chasm, 
hundreds  of  feet  in  perpendicular  descent  on  the  other  side  f 
View  of  the  town  in  the  rocky  glen  beneath  very  striking. 
First,  striking,  jmr  excellence^  where  all  is  striking,  is  **  The 
Briars,"  a  large  residence  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Solomons 
for  £600,  and  where  Bonaparte  at  first  resided  until  Long- 
wood  was  ready  for  him.  It  is  at  the  very  termination  of 
James'  Valley,  where  it  abruptly  is  concluded  by  a  perpendicular 
rock,  200  feet  perpendicular,  down  the  face  of  which  descends 
a  waterfall,  that  looks  as  it  falls  like  a  long  fillet  of  waving 
smoke. 

The  next  object  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Young,  the  Custom- 
house Collector  of  the  island.  It  is  seated  on  the  sumnut  ol 
one  of  the  loftiest  hills,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  very  large  wood 
of  Scotch  Firs.  It  is  just  before  reaching  this  that  vegetation 
in  healthy  greenness  first  appears,  and  consists  of  Mesembry- 
anthemums.  Prickly  Pears,  coarse  grass,  and  the  common 
Furze,  which  with  its  bright  golden  blossom  had  quite  an 
Essex  look  about  it.  Furze  and  the  wood  of  the  Gum  Shruh 
are  the  only  fuel  of  the  people,  excepting  that  of  the  slave 
ships,  which  now  are  so  continually  broken-up  at  the  island » 
since  it  has  got  an  Admiralty  Court.  Six  such  vessels, 
schooners  of  about  200  tons,  were  being  thus  served  whilst  we 
were  there.  The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Wild,  is  also  Judge  of  thin 
Court,  but  without  any  additional  salary.  As  Chief  Justice  he 
has  £800  a-year.  No  barristers.  The  Town  Clerk,  an  attorney^ 
is  Queen's  Counsel ! 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  Mr.  Young's  residence  the  road 
forks,  and  a  board  tells  you  that  the  left  leads  to  Napoleon^s 
tomb.  The  descent  is  frightfully  precipitous,  and  at  last  the 
carriage  has  to  be  left,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  traversed  on 
foot  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Tarbutt,  who  rents  the  right  of 
exhibiting  the  tomb,  and  for  which  she  charges  Ss.  Sd,  a-head. 
It  is  a  very  small,  neat,  white  cottage,  all  one  floor. 

This  was  a  little  cottage  whether  Mr.  Tarbutt  (who  was  a 
merchant  at  James'  Town,  and  becoming  involved  destroyed 
himself  two  or  three  years  ago],  was  accustomed  to  come  of  a 
Sunday,  and  during  the  hottest  season,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  It  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Longwood^ 
prettily  situated  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  mountain  declivities^ 
and  looking  down  into  one  of  the  deep  alpine  valleys,  so  wild 
and  so  magnificent  in  this  island.  This  cottage  was  soon 
found  out  by  Bonaparte,  and  whenever  the  family  were  absent 
he  was  accustomed  to  stroll  hither  with  Count  and  Madame 
Bertrand,  and  read  resting  upon  the  horse-hair  sofa,  still  pre- 
served in  the  cottage,  or,  when  the  season  was  warm,  beneath 
the  trees  where  his  tomb  was  made.  These  trees  were  a  few 
Willows  planted  in  a  circle,  and  leaning  inwards  tc  a  com- 
mon centre,  planted  by  Mr.  Tarbutt  in  a  little  hollow  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  the  mountain  tops,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing shade  to  his  cows  whilst  being  milked.  It  is  about 
100  yards  from  the  cottage,  and  dose  to  a  spring  of  most  pure 
pellucid  water,  and  which  Bonaparte  drank  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  water  during  his  residence  on  the  island.  So  quiet, 
so  sheltered,  and  yet  so  grand  is  this  little  spot,  that  it  is  na 
matter  for  surprise  that  Bonaparte  should  so  markedly  exprese 
a  wish  for  his  remains  to  repose  there  if  he  died  upon  the 
island.  The  English  Government  resolved  to  gratify  the 
Emperor's  wish,  and  so  soon  as  his  death  was  known  offered 
to  purchase  the  plot  from  Mr.  Tarbutt.  It  was  sold  to  them 
for  £1200,  to  remain  in  their  possession  "  so  long  as  the  body 
of  Bonaparte  remained  there  interred."  This  wording  secured 
its  return  to  Mr.  Tarbutt  so  soon  as  it  was  exhumed  for  re- 
moval to  France.  On  Mr.  Tarbutt's  death  it  was  sold  by  his 
creditors,  and  the  purchaser,  a  Mr.  Pritchard,  lets  it  to  Mr. 
Tarbutt's  widow  for  £110  a-year.  She  obtains  her  living  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  selling  refreshments  to  the 
visitors.  We  had  some  ale  and  bread  and  butter,  and  Water- 
cresses  fresh  from  the  Napoleon  spring.  The  vault  remains 
open,  and  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  precisely  as  when  Napo- 
leon's coflBin  was  reposing  within  it.  The  whole  is  lined  with 
plaster,  is  about  8  feet  deep,  and  descended  into  by  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps,  which  are  already  suffering  sad  dilapidation 
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from  the  knives  of  the  thonghtless  aoqnisitive.  Oae  Goth 
actually  had  loosened,  daring  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
exhibitor,  one  of  the  stones  of  the  yaolfc,  and  was  earrying  it 
off  under  his  arm ! 

There  is  a  little  cottage  near  the  vault  where  the  exhibitor 
Tcsides.  This  was  the  barracks  for  the  sergeant^s  guard  con- 
stantly kept  there  during  the  time  Napoleon  was  inhumed  in 
the  place,  and  one  little  detached  room  is  where  the  officer 
«lept.  who  came  every  evening. 

The  present  exhibitor  is  an  old  invalid  soldier,  a  lucky 
fellow  who  has  a  pension  of  £37  from  the  E.I.  Company, 
juaother  of  £40  settled  upon  him  by  the  French  Government, 
iMsides  the  doles  he  receives  from  visitors.    The  same  Govern- 


ment, through  Prince  de  Joinville,  promised  Mrs.  Tarbutt  a 
pension  as  a  token  of  their  sense  of  the  readiness  with  whioih 
Mrs.  Tarbutt  parted  with  the  ground,  but  this  pension  has 
never  been  paid.  The  strongest  ground  for  claim  is,  thai 
Bonaparte  used  to  resort  so  much  to  their  residence  daring  hia 
life.  The  vault  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  railing,  and 
is  situated  within  an  enclosure  of  wooden  railing,  such  as  is 
common  in  front  of  the  villa  gardens  near  ooantry  towmr. 
Within  are  planted  some  Cypress  trees,  but  there  are  no  trees 
living  that  were  there  in  Bonaparte's  time.  Those  of  the 
Willows  which  were  alive  were  taken  away  in  packages  in 
the  "  Belle  Poule,"  but  the  dead  trunk  of  one  of  them  still 
I  remains.] 


PEAB  LUCY  GBIBVE. 
This  new  English  Pear  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Peter  |      The  fruit  is  sometimes  larger  than  those  that  are  figured; 
Orieve,  of  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whose  name  is  fami-  |  being  8  inches  long  and  2^  inches  wide.    It  is  rather  uneven  in 


iiarly  known  in  the 
•gardening  world,  and 
especially  so  as  the  im- 
fnrover  of  the  coloured- 
leaved  Geraniums,  one 
•of  which  bears  the 
«ame  name  as  the  ex- 
'Oellent  Pear  upon 
■which  we  are  now 
writing.  The  history 
of  this  Pear  is  a  short 
and  simple  one,  like 
4hat  of  the  Uttle  girl, 
now  gone  to  her  rest, 
who  sowed  the  seed 
•of  it,  and  whose  name 
it  bears.  Mr.  (brieve, 
in  a  communication, 
«ays — "  The  pips  from 
•which  this  tree  and  a 
few  others  were  raised 
-were  sown  in  a  flower- 
pot by  a  ohild  some 
twelve  or  more  yean 
since,  and  the  subse- 
quent death  of  the 
xaiser  caused  the  seed- 
lings to  be  regarded 
with  more  interest 
than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 
"The  tree  which  has 
inroduced  the  fruit 
sent,  and  which  is  the 
flrst  that  has  fruited, 
lias  not  been  grafted, 
l>ut  is  growing  upon 
its  own  roots,  and 
trained  to  a  south  waU. 
My  impression  was  that  the  trees,  although  very  distinct  in 
faabit  and  foliage  from  each  other,  were  the  produce  of  the 
Winter  Nelis  variety,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure." 


Pear  Loflj  Oxiir*. 


outline,  and  is  bossed 
round  the  waist  and 
about  the  eye,  and 
its  shape  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Glou  MorQcaa 
and  Swan's  Egg,  the 
appearance  about  the 
erown  being  particu- 
larly like  the  former. 
Skin  lemon  yellow, 
with  ooeasionally  a 
brownish  -  red  blush 
on  the  side  next  the 
sun;  and  the  whole 
Burfaee  is  sprinkled 
with  cinnamon- 
coloured  russet  dots, 
which  in  some  parts, 
and  particularly 
round  the  stalk,  are 
so  thick  as  to  be- 
come patches  of  russet. 
Eye  rather  open,  with 
long  narrow  segments 
set  in  an  uneven  de- 
pression. Stalk  an 
mch  long,  woody,  set 
even  with  the  sur- 
face. Flesh  white,  very 
tender  and  melting, 
very  juicy  and  richly- 
flavoured. 

This  is  a  delicious 
Pear,  and  has  the 
texture  of  flesh  of 
Marie  Louise. 
It  is  ripe  during  Oc- 
tober. 
The  fruit  from 
which  this  description  was  taken  was  grown  against  a  wall, 
and  it  is  probable  if  grown  on  a  standard  it  would  ripen 
later. 


THE  MANETTI  STOCBL 


Mb.  CiJQc's  comments  on  the  Manetti  stock  induce  me  to 
put  upon  paper  a  few  remarks  which  I  made  at  the  opening 
of  a  Gardeners*  Institute  at  Darlington,  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  different  soils  on  different  stocks,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Manetti  and  the  Briar. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  the  most  opposite  opinions 
oxpressed  with  regard  to  the  Manetti  stock  by  men  who  are 
^ood  growers  of  Boses  and  earnest  amateurs,  and  it  generally 
happens  on  inquiry  that  these  differences  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  each  rosarian  has  to  deal  with.  One  man  will  say, 
''^  Oh  1  a  Manetti  is  no  use  with  me,  it  never  gives  me  a  good 
hloom,  and  is  always  throwing-up  suckers."  Another  man 
will  say,  "  I  can  get  no  Boses  to  do  well  with  me  except  on 
the  Manetti  stock.*'  Mr.  Oamm  gives  a  very  good  instance  of 
how  the  Manetti  stock  may  be  injured  by  over-good  treatment ; 
but  bofore  he  discards  the  Manetti  from  that  plot  of  ground 
and  plants  Boses  on  Briars  I  should  say,  Stay  your  hand.  Dig 


the  ground  weU  over,  and  let  it  be  thoroughly  aSrated  and  aU 
the  ingredients  mixed.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to 
me  from  his  account  as  if  all  the  materials  were  thrown 
together  in  a  crude  state,  and  not  properly  prepared  for  the 
roots  of  the  Manetti.  And,  secondly,  I  might  adc.  Might  not 
the  weakly  state  of  the  stocks  have  something  to  do  with  it  ? 
One  does  not  feed  an  invalid  with  turtle  and  venison,  nor  a 
baby  with  roast  beef,  though  each  might  do  well  on  mUk  and 
farinaceous  food.  My  experience  tells  me  that  the  Manetti 
Bose  will  stand  a  rich  soil,  provided  it  is  not  over-heavy,  and 
that  in  a  lighter  soil  it  wiU  digest  a  good  deal  of  strong 
manure ;  but  the  instance  Mr.  Camm  records  only  confirms 
my  previous  idea,  that  many  a  Bose  on  the  Manetti  is  injured 
by  over-much  manure  and  over-much  coddling.  One  of  our 
Bose-growers  covers  his  bed  with  manure  and  litter  for  the 
winter,  and  then  puts  soil  on  thetop  of  that  again :  this  seems 
to  me  a  sure  way  to  provide  for  Orange  fungus  and  other  evib 
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of  a  like  nature.  Why  I  should  especially  say  to  Mr.  Camm, 
'*  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  discard  the  Manetti  for  Briars,"  is,  if 
he  wishes  his  beds  to  last,  they  have  far  more  chance  of  doing 
so  on  the  Manetti  than  on  the  Briar ;  and,  except  in  cold  stiJS 
day  soils,  I  shonld  never  advise  Boses  on  the  Briar  to  be 
planted  for  permanent  effect,  except  it  were  those  worked  on 
the  seedling  Briar,  when  a  Bose  has  a  chance  of  making  its 
own  roots,  and  there  is  less  tendency  to  root-snckers  from  the 
Briar  stock. 

This  brings  me  to  the  remark  that  I  made  at  Darlington, 
and  that  is  that  Boses  have  fallen  into  disrepute  in  many 
gardens,  and  many  people  say,  "  Oh  I  it  is  no  use  my  attempt- 
ing to  grow  Boses  here,'*  merely  because  they  have  never 
grown  anything  but  standards.  The  rage  for  standards  has 
militated  more  than  anything  else  to  hinder  the  spread  of 
Bose-growing ;  and  my  reasons  for  stating  this  are  these :  All 
standards  are,  as  a  rule,  dug  from  hedgerows  and  plantations 
by  ordinary  labourers,  who  care  more  about  getting  a  good 
straight  stem  than  a  good  root.  They  are  cut  out  of  a  hedge 
in  any  way  they  can  get  at  them,  and  then  laid  by  in  bundles 
at  home,  often  not  even  put  in  by  the  heels,  but  merely  thrown 
under  a  shed  with  a  little  straw  over  them  till  the  man  has 
obtained  a  sufficient  number  to  take  them  to  a  nurseryman. 
The  nurseryman  plants  them  in  rows,  and  perhaps  out  of 
every  hundred  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  die,  and 
of  the  remainder  only  thirty  per  cent,  have  sufficient  root  to 
bear  transplanting.  Well,  all  that  live  and  push  their  buds 
are  in  due  course  budded  and  sent  out  from  the  nurseries.  If 
they  get  into  a  good  soil  which  suits  the  Briar  they  have  a 
chance — thirty  per  cent,  of  them — to  make  good  plants  and  to 
grow  well  and  bloom  freely  under  certain  circumstances ;  but 
if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  soil  is  a  light  loam,  or  sandy 
or  peaty,  then  the  Briar  stock  after  a  year  or  two  gradually 
deteriorates. 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  Boses  to  renovate  themselves  by  shoots 
pushed  from  the  base.  Look  at  a  strong  Dog  Bose  growing 
in  a  hedge ;  you  will  see  each  year  strong  shoots  sent  from  the 
base,  or  else  root-suckers,  each  sucker  stronger  than  the  one 
sent  out  the  year  previous.  Now,  this  nature  of  a  Bose  is 
entirely  set  on  one  side  by  the  practice  of  growing  standards 
wnh  bushy  symmetrical  heads.  Every  strong  shoot  is  pinched- 
in  to  prevent  its  getting  the  better  of  its  neighbour.  In  my  early 
days  as  a  boy  I  have  often  heard  gardeners  say, "  Oh !  I  must  out 
back  or  cut  out  that  shoot,  as  it  is  a  rogue  ;'*  although  if  the 
rogue  had  been  left  to  itself  it  would  have  given  the  best 
bloom  on  the  tree  next  year  when  properly  pruned  in  tiie 
spring.  Against  this  constant  pinching-in  of  the  head  the 
Briar  is  as  constantly  remonstrating  by  pushing  out  suckers 
from  the  roots — ^not  from  eyes  in  the  stock  itself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Manetti,  but  robbers  that  mine  their  way  under  ground, 
and  appear  from  2  to  3  feet,  and  often  more,  away  from  the 
stem,  and  which  as  constantly  have  to  be  cut  off.  Another 
evil  with  regard  to  standards,  too,  is  the  price  of  them.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  stems  and  so  great  a  per- 
oentage  dying,  those  persons  who  have  foUowed  the  fashion  of 
planting  tall  standards  are  chary  about  tiie  number  they  plant, 
and  others  are  prevented  altogether. 

I  have  not  quite  finished  this  catalogue  of  delinquencies  yet. 
The  last  I  bring  forward  against  the  Briar  Bose,  and  not  the 
least,  is,  that  except,  perhaps,  for  three  or  four  weeks  when  in 
full  flower,  they  are  not  pretty  objects,  and  in  winter  decidedly 
ugly  objects.  The  queen  of  flowers  should  not  be  grown  as  a  mop 
on  the  top  of  a  straight  stem  tied  to  a  thick  stick,  and  owing  to 
the  whole  of  the  head  being  exposed  they  are  liable  to  severe 
injury  from  frost— in  fact,  in  the  winter  of  1860-61 1  lost  out 
of  about  one  hundred  standards  every  Bose  but  two.  This 
alone  in  the  north  of  England  would  decide  me  against  the 
nse  of  standards ;  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  in  light  loamy 
soils  on  gravelly  or  sandy  subsoils  no  Boses  on  the  Briar 
either  as  dwarfs  or  standards  will  last.  About  five  years  ago 
I  made  a  new  Bose  garden,  and  planted  250  to  270  Boses  in 
it.  In  the  centre  of  the  two  beds  I  had  dwarfs  on  Briars.  On 
examining  the  other  day,  there  is  only  one  of  the  original  ones 
living,  and  that  one  dragging  on  a  struggling  existence  which  will 
be  ended  by  the  spade  this  year.  The  rest  are  on  the  Manetti 
stock,  and  have  gone  on  pushing  strong  shoots  from  the  ground, 
many  of  them  making  4  to  7  feet  every  year.  I  have,  of 
course,  lost  a  few  weakly  ones  amongst  them,  bnt  not  many — 
certainly  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  those  planted  on 
the  Briar,  though  there  were  at  least  sixteen  on  the  Manetti  to 
one  on  the  Briar  to  start  with. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  against  the  quality  of  the 


bloom  to  be  picked  from  maiden  Briars  on  soils  which  suit 
them,  but  I  do  say  that,  with  exceptional  cases,  the  blooms 
from  transplanted  out-back  Briars  are  very  poor  after  the  first 
year  or  two,  except  in  the  hands  of  experienced  gardeners  who 
know  their  requirements;  but  for  all  ordinary  garden  soils 
and  for  permanent  planting  in  a  rosery,  give  me  plants  on  the 
Manetti.  My  reasons  are  these:  Any  ordinary  garden  soil 
may  be  made  to  suit  the  Manetti  stock,  and  even  where  soil 
is  as  bad  as  Mr.  Camm*s,  beds  may  be  made-up  to  grow  them 
by  judicious  mixing.  Then  by  planting  the  collar  of  the  Bose 
— i.e.,  the  union  of  the  scion  with  the  stock — low  enough  (and 
this  is  an  essential  point  to  be  attended  to),  the  Bose  emits 
roots  of  its  own,  and  continues  to  push  up  strong  shoots  from 
the  base,  according  to  the  nature  of  Boses,  and  by  judicious 
pruning,  by  removing  all  wood  more  than  two  years  old,  a 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  growth  is  kept  up.  Instead,  too,  of 
having  a  head  open  to  the  mwey  of  every  frost,  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  litter  or  winter's  genial  covering  of  snow  protects  the 
base,  and  even  if  killed  down  to  the  ground  the  Boses  push  up 
again  from  the  ground  as  strong  as  ever.  I  have  frequently 
had  my  plants  out  down  level  with  the  ground,  and  yet  they 
made  plants  3  or  4  feet  high  the  same  year.  There  is  no  bother, 
again,  about  root-suckers.  I  know  many,  from  not  planting 
deeply  enough,  and  from  not  carefully  taking  the  eyes  out  of 
the  stocks  before  planting,  have  Manetti  shoots  from  the 
stem ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  on  the  Manetti  a  root-sucker 
properly  so  called,  nor  do  I  on  an  average  have  more  than 
one  Manetti  shoot  on  every  fifty  plants;  whereas  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty  on  a  single  Briar  stock. 

I  think,  in  the  same  way,  that  much  of  the  discrepancy  we 
hear  of  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Quince  on  the  Pear, 
or  the  Paradise,  Doucin,  or  Burr  Knott  on  the  Apple,  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  influence  of  the  stock  on  tiiie  frnit  sa 
the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  stock.  For  instance,  the 
Quince  and  the  Paradise  are  both  surface-rooters ;  if  they  get 
on  to  strong  loamy  soil  with  a  large  admixture  of  day  ihiej 
have  no  chance  of  making  fine  surface  fibres.  On  some  cal- 
careous thin  soils,  again,  tidey  bum,  whereas  in  deep  light 
loam  of  a  sandy  nature  they  will  grow  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
with  as  large  tops  almost  as  Crab  stocks  or  Pear  stocks.  In 
one  place,  again.  Apples  and  Pears  have  to  be  constantly  lifted 
or  root-pruned  to  induce  fruitfulness ;  in  another  such  treat- 
ment is  either  periectly  unnecesssry  or  would  be  wanton  de- 
struction. In  many  a  case,  too,  a  tree  is  said  to  canker  on  a 
particular  stock,  whereas  in  another  soil  or  even  in  another 
aspect  it  would  succeed ;  in  fact  I  see  far  too  great  a  tendency 
to  generalise  from  individual  instances. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  Manetti  stock,  and  one 
which  I  have  already  partly  alluded  to,  is  that  there  is  n» 
hideous  bare  stem,  and  you  can  plant  the  Boses  in  beds,  and 
peg  them  down  or  treat  them  as  pillars,  and  with  proper  care 
the  quality  of  the  Boses  will  be  as  good  after  four  or  five  years'' 
planting  as  the  first  year. 

When  gardeners  have  a  strong  clam  or  unctuous  marly  soi2» 
or  even  a  tenacious  loam,  to  contend  with,  I  would  give  persons 
about  to  plant  Manetti  the  same  advice  that  Punch  did  those 
about  to  marry— Don't !  It  is,  as  a  rule,  labour  lost.  There 
dwarf  Boses  on  the  Briar  would  succeed ;  but  there  especially 
would  I  recommend  Boses  budded  on  the  seedling  Briar,  such 
as  those  with  which  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  has  been  so  success- 
ful ;  as,  instead  of  having  been  rudely  torn  from  hedges  with 
their  roots  cut,  these  seedling  Boses  budded  when  two  years 
from  the  seed,  have  strong  healthv  roots  uninjured,  and  the 
union  between  the  scion  and  stock  is  perfectly  formed.  More- 
over, the  Boses  on  these  seedling  stocks  may  be  planted  as 
if  on  their  own  roots  with  no  unsightly  stems  to  contend 
against. 

I  have  spun  a  somewhat  long  yam  on  Mr.  Camm's  text,  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  so  many  amateurs  are  beginning  to 
adhere  more  strongly  to  the  Manetti  stock,  as  everything 
which  adds  to  the  permanency  of  Bose-beds  helps  to  give  an 
additional  interest  to  Bose-growing.  I  have  now  had  the 
experience  of  eighteen  years  with  regard  to  the  Manetti,  and 
I  have  still  left  on  that  stock  Boses  which  were  killed  down  to 
the  ground  in  the  fearful  winter  of  1860,  but  which  recovered 
and  have  home  transplanting  and  are  aUve  now. — C.  P.  Peach. 


ELECTION  OP  ROSES. 
Mb.  Hinton  has  obtained  the  votes  of  about  fifteen  well- 
known  Bose-cultivators  on  the  merits  of  the  new  Boses— that 
is,  those  brought  out  in  the  three  years  1870-1-2.     We  intend 
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pnblishing  the  yoting  papers  and  Mr.  Hinton*s  notes  next 
Thursday. 

DESTEOTING  WASPS. 

I  BSE  some  of  yonr  oontribators  wish  to  know  how  to  destroy 
wasps  and  to  take  their  nests.  It  is  now  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen yeais  sinoe,  when  as  I  was  *'  sugaring  "  in  the  New  Forest 
(colleotors  of  Lepidoptera  will  know  what  I  mean  by  "  sugar- 
ing,") one  night  in  September,  I  was  rather  startled  by  the 
sudden  blaze  of  a  large  fire  a  few  yards  off  me,  and  to  see  an 
apparition  busy  poking-up  and  adding  to  the  eonflagration. 
On  going  up  to  asoertain  what  it  was  aU  about,  it  proyed  to  be 
an  old  keeper  friend  burning  wasps.  *'  Why,  What  the  deuoe 
are  you  at,  Jimmy  ? "  "  Burning  wasps,'*  was  the  reply. 
<*But  I  can  kill  them  much  easier  and  surer  than  that,"  said 
I.  **  Can  yon  now  ? "  said  Jimmy ;  **  there  is  another  nest  close 
here."  So  off  we  started,  I  having  my  beetle-bottle  in  my 
pocket  with  a  good  lump  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  it,  this 
— ^the  cyanide — I  well  moistened  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
rag,  and  popped  in  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  poked  it  down 
with  a  piece  of  stick,  and  stopped-up  the  hole.  In  about  half 
an  hour,  to  Jimmy's  astonishment,  I  quietly  dug-out  the  nest 
and  put  it  in  his  hands ;  to  his  great  delight  and  admiration 
every  wasp  was  as  dead  as  a  "  red  herring."  I  was  in  great 
request  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  in  the  Forest  that 
autumn,  and  wheneyer  I  haye  yisited  it  since. 

But  I  find  a  far  better  way  is  to  make  a  yery  strong  solution 
with  water,  and  to  pour  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  in  the 
hole  leading  to  the  wasps'  nest*  Tou  need  not  mind  about 
stopping-up  the  hole,  nor  need  it  be  done  at  night.  Go  quietly 
and  pour  in  the  solution  at  mid-day,  and  eyery  wasp  will  go 
home  and  be  killed.  I  haye  sometimes  had  to  clear  the  en- 
trance of  dead  wasps  to  make  way  for  others.  I  have  killed 
hundreds  of  nests  since,  and  dug-out  scores  of  nests — beau- 
tiful objects  they  are,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball 
to  that  of  a  bushel  measure.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  cyanide 
is  a  most  deadly  poison,  and  requires  very  careful  handling, 
and  ^ter  using  it  do  not  Uck  your  fingers. — ^W.  F. 

This  subject  is  again  receiving  its  share  of  attention.  The 
best  plan  is  to  pour  gas  tar  into  the  holes.  If  the  hole  de- 
scends, and  a  good  dose  is  given,  the  work  is  done ;  you  need 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  close  the  hole.  But  our  practice 
is  to  dig  out  and  thoroughly  destroy  every  nest  at  a  price  of  6d. 
It  is  well  worth  this  expenditure.  The  wasps  this  year  have 
not  destroyed  a  pennyworth  of  Grapes.  This  year  some 
strong  nests  on  the  opposite  side,  and  close  to  a  stream  of 
water,  deep,  and  4  feet  wide,  bothered  us,  but  our  vermin- 
killer  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  cut  down  a  fine  stem  of 
Heracleum  giganteum,  and  removed  the  pith  from  the  joints, 
making  what  he  called  a  '<  telescope."  One  end  of  this  he  put 
across  the  wateB  into  the  hole  of  the  nest,  and  poured  tar 
into 'the  other.  The  tar  thus  entered  their  habitations,  and 
although  the  holes  were  never  stopped-up,  the  destruction  was 
complete,  and  a  wasp  never  seen  afterwards. 

We  do  not  care  to  take  the  nests  whole  for  exhibition,  but 
one  was  exhibited  under  a  glass  shade  at  the  Bracebridge 
Show  in  September,  and  certainly  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  numbers  of  visitors  as  much  as  did  anything  else  in  the 
Exhibition.  Perhaps,  however,  the  ticket  attached  lent  its 
share  to  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  on  which  the  President 
(Bev.  C.  C.  Ellison)  had  written,  "  For  price  of  honey  inquire 
within."— J.  W.         

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  coMMiTTEB  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
Testimonial  to  Mr.  James  Bichauds,  late  Assistant-Secretary 
to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  by  which  "his  friends 
desire  to  express  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  has  ever  been 
held  by  them  on  account  of  his  personal  worth ;  to  acknow- 
ledge the  never-failing  courtesy,  impartiality,  and  thorough- 
ness which  marked  all  his  official  relations  with  the  Fellows 
during  the  long  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Society ; 
And  to  record  their  regret  that  circumstances  should  have  led 
to  the  severance  of  his  relation  with  the  Society." 

Thebeis  to  be  anIxTERNiTioxALHoETicuLTURAL  Exhi- 
bition held  at  Florence  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  May, 
1874,  in  connection  with  an  International  Botanical  Congress, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  same  time.  The  schedule  which 
we  have  received  contains  218  classes,  and  it  is  announced  that 
prizes  will  be  awarded  consisting  of  100  gold  medals,  221  silver, 


and  131  bronze ;  and  besides  these,  the  Jury  will  have  at  their 
disposal  a  number  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  plants 
and  meritorious  objects  not  comprised  in  the  schedule.  Be- 
sides these,  large  gold  medals  will  be  given  by  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Italy,  the  IVIinistry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
the  lady  patronesses,  the  province  of  Florence,  and  the  city 
of  Florence,  to  exhibitors  who  have  contributed  most  by  the 
beauty  and  importance  of  their  exhibitions  to  the  success  of 
the  Show.  Prince  Paul  Bemidoff  has  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Jury  two  large  gold  medals  of  the  value  of  500  francs 
each  to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  Classes  114  and  116  for 
Boses. 

It  is  not  usually  till  Lord  Mayor*s-day  that  crowds 

flock  to  see  the  Chbysanthemdms  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
but  last  year  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  secured  a  fine 
display  nearly  a  fortnight  sooner  than  ordinary,  and  this  year 
he  is  earlier  still.  The  Japanese  varieties  in  particular  are 
many  of  them  already  in  their  full  beauty,  especially  James 
Salter  and  Bed  Dragon ;  but  Elaine,  pure  white,  which  was  last 
year  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Floral  Committee,  is  the  gem  of  the  collection,  being 
fully  6i  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  are  several  other  blooms 
of  the  same  variety  nearly  as  large.  Of  the  ordinary  large- 
flowering  kinds  there  are  fine  examples  of  Plenipo,  Lord 
Derby,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Little  Harry,  Prince  Alfred,  &c.,  and 
next  week  it  is  expected  the  show  will  be  at  its  best.  In  the 
Middle  Temple  Mr.  Dale  has  also  a  nice  little  collection, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  forward.  Among  Japanese  varieties 
Elaine  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  promise  to  be  very  fine. 
Mr.  Dale  has  also  this  year  added  a  number  of  reflexed  kinds 
to  give  variety  from  the  usual  incurved  form. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  will  hold  their  Metropolitan  Boot 

Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year.  They  offer  twenty-six 
prizes  for  various  roots  grown  by  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

Mb.  Elliott  remarks  that  few  people  know  the  richness 

or  delicacy  of  Pears  until  they  have  eaten  of  a  summer  or 
autumn  specimen  which  was  gathered  just  as  soon  as  it  would 
separate  easily  and  readily  from  the  tree,  and  then  ripened  up 
in  flannel  wraps  and  darkness.  Temperature  is  again  a  point 
in  this  perfectmg  process ;  if  above  80°  Fahrenheit  the  Pear  will 
be  liable  to  rot  at  the  core,  if  below  60°  it  will  colour,  but  will 
not  develope  its  saccharine  perfectly. — (Keio  York  Tribune.) 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OP 
OUR  GARDENS.— No.  11. 
I  MUST  confess  to  being  one  of  those  old-fashioned  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  course  of  study  some 
female  philosophers  of  our  time  pursue.  To  certain  naturalists 
it  is  very  possible  that  Mrs.  Mary  Treat's  paper  on  "  Control- 
ling Sex  in  Butterflies  ("  American  Naturalist,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  129) 
may  be  a  treat  to  read ;  for  my  own  part  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  her  sex  had  so  far  controlled  her  as  to  have  led  her  to 
Uie  choice  of  a  happier  theme.  After  a  good  deal  of  wire-draw- 
ing we  manage  to  find  out  the  gist  of  the  paper,  which  is  this : 
that  the  worst-fed  caterpillars  almost  invariably  produced 
males.  Given  a  due  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  plenty 
of  food,  and  there  was  an  immense  preponderance  of  female 
specimens.  These  observations,  of  course,  were  made  upon 
individuals  in  confinement,  but  the  author  contends  that  by 
parity  of  reasoning  the  same  results  would  ensue  in  insects  at 
large.  Male  butterflies  in  truth  are  simply  starved  females ; 
and  as  it  must  happen  in  nearly  every  brood  that  a  part  have 
to  pass  through  less  favourable  conditions  than  their  brethren, 
from'that  part  males  are  developed.  How  the  balance  of  the 
sexes  in  these  circumstances  is  maintained  the  author  does 
not  trouble  to  inform  us,  or,  perhaps,  to  speculate  upon  at  all. 
As  her  conclusion  of  her  experiments  in  rearing,  Mrs. 
Treat  states  rather  naively  as  follows : — "  It  would  seem  as 
the  result  of  the  whole  that  sex  is  not  determined  in  the  eggs 
of  insects,  and  that  the  female  require  more  nourishment 
than  the  male.  Nor  does  this  appear  strange  when  wo  con- 
sider the  reproductive  nature  of  the  female.  It  has  frequently 
been  said  to  me,  *  If  your  theory  is  true,  it  makes  the  female 
higher  in  the  scale — superior  to  the  male.'  I  believe  it  has 
always  been  admitted  that  the  female  gives  birth  to  the  young. 
If  this  is  considered  superiority,  then  the  female  is  superior  ; 
but  if  beauty  of  form  and  colour  is  taken  into  account,  then 
the  male  insect  is  superior ;  the  same  as  with  birds  and  the 
higher  animals."  A  Mr.  Andrews,  who  cannot  accept  the 
theory,  writes  to  propose  this  crucial  test — let  the  experimentalist 
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select  a  species  (for  such  species  there  are)  therein  the  or- 
dinary female  larva  differs  from  the  male.  If  by  any  peculiar 
treatment  she  can  tarn  these  into  male  insects  we  shall  have 
a  strong  proof  that  she  is  right.  Bat  I  hare  been  reflecting 
on  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  horticaltoral  pursaits,  as  it 
leads  to  the  sapposition  that  a  great  benefit  might  accrue,  not 
only  from  killing  caterpillars,  but  from  keeping  them  on  short 
commons.  As  the  author  of  the  paper  sagaciously  points  out, 
male  butterflies  do  not  lay  eggs,  and  a  starvation  system  car- 
ried through  a  few  generations  might  blot  out  an  obnoxious 
species  altogether.  But  I  am  afraid  the  theory  will  not  "hold 
water." 

Butterflies  of  several  species,  injurious  and  harmless  to  the 
garden,  are  loth  to  leave  the  autumn  flowers,  and  we  are  apt 
to  notice  them  more,  perhaps,  at  this  season  than  when 
insects  of  all  kinds  are  about  in  swarms.  We  are  sure  to  see 
in  October  the  unloved  Garden  White  (Pieris  Brassicse)  and 
the  handsome  and  strong- winged  YanessidsD  (no  foes  to  us, 
but  rather  our  friends)  sweep  over  the  flower  beds  whenever 
there  is  a  sunshiny  day,  though  they  rarely  appear  in  transient 
gleams.  The  Bed  Admiral  (P.  Atalanta)  is  one  of  the  boldest 
of  these  garden  visitors,  and  his  red  and  black  adornments 
are  very  conspicuous,  though  the  artistic  eye  prefers  to  these 
the  more  delicate  and  varied  markings  on  the  under  side  of 
the  wings.  This  butterfly  has,  in  some  respects,  peculiar 
tastes;  it  will  oocasionaily  pitch  upon  the  sugar  spread  by 
insect-hunters  at  night,  when  aU  respectable  butterflies  should 
have  retired  to  rest,  and  it  also  eagerly  sips  the  sap  which 
exudes  from  some  trees  in  autumn.  So  confident  is  the  Bed 
Admiral  iu  his  powers  of  flight,  that  he  will  let  the  stroller 
oome  provokingly  near,  and  then  he  suddenly  dashes  off  high 
in  air,  possibly  to  return  when  the  annoyance  has  past.  After 
October  this  species  lays  up  for  the  winter  in  some  cozy  hiding- 
place.  The  Comma  . 
butterfly  (Grapta  C. 
Album*) ,  a  species  fly- 
ing in  October,  is  at 
present  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the 
midland  counties. 
Unlike  some  of  the 
Yanessidie,  it  shows 
no  partiality  to  the 
coast,  nor  does  it  seem 
restricted  to  the  dis- 
tricts where  its  fa- 
vourite food-plant, 
the  Hop,  grows. 
Abundant  in  Worces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire,  it  is  at  present  unknown  in  Kent 
and  Surrey,  though  these  are  also  Hop  eounlies.  The  old 
entomologists  write  of  the  Comma  as  a  London  spceies,  and  it 
is  possible  that  when  it  occurred  on  the  heaths  near  London 
it  was  also  distributed  through  the  adjacent  counties  lying 
to  the  south. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  butterfly  comes  under  the  observation 
of  those  who  are  not  naturalists,  because  it  is  found  feeding 
on  the  Hop  during,  or  a  little  before,  the  time  of  the  autumn 
gathering;  but  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
enemies  of  the  plant,  being  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers,  and 
always  confining  itselif  to  the  leaves.  In  gardens  it  is  not  in- 
frequently found  feeding  upon  the  Bed  Currant.  This  cater- 
pillar is  of  a  grey  tint,  chequered  with  reddish,  and  well 
coated  with  branching  spines,  which  are  brown  or  whitish 
brown,  excepting  those  which  arise  from  a  short  white  stripe 
on  the  back,  and  these  are  puro  white.  Two  of  the  spines 
project  forward  in  front  in  a  singular  manner,  giving  to  the 
head  the  appearance  of  being  homed.  The  pupa  or  chrysalis 
is  hardly  appropriately  designated  by  the  latter  name,  for  it  is 
brown,  marked  with  black  lines,  and  bears  metallic  blotches, 
which  are  of  a  silvery  tint.  No  other  brood  of  caterpillars 
has  ever  been  observed  except  this  one  in  July  and  August, 
yet  it  is  still  a  matter  that  is  mooted  among  entomologists 
whether  there  are  not  moro  broods  than  one  of  the  species 
every  year,  because  some  of  the  butterflies  captured  in  certain 
months  display  notable  differences  which  are  constant. 

In  form  the  Comma  is  quite  unique  among  our  British 
butterflies,  being  considerably  angled ;  on  the  upper  surface, 
which  is  brown,  with  a  darker  band,  and  various  scattered 
spots,  may  be  traced  a  resemblance  to  some  of  its  near  rela- 

*  For  this  and  the  Babfleqaent  illngtration  we  are  indebted  to  Fignier's 
"  Insect  World,"  published  by  Messr?.  OMselL 


Comma  Butterfly  (Grapta  C.  Album. 


tives ;  the  under  side  of  the  wings,  among  the  confused  brown 
shadings,  has  a  distinct  mark,  which  is  either  like  a  comma  or 
the  letter  C,  as  the  eye  of  the  onlooker  judges  of  it.  In  one 
of  the  varieties  there  is  a  mingling  of  green  in  the  brown  on  the 
under  side,  and  in  another  the  whole  is  suffused  with  tawny  ' 
yellow.  But  in  each  of  the  modifications  ia  its  appearance 
the  Comma  is  a  handsome  butterfly,  and  as  it  is  fortunately 
by  its  choice  of  localities,  rather  out  of  the  way  of  some  of  the 
insatiable  hunters  after  such  insects,  we  may  hope  it  will  still 
visit  fields  and  gardens  in  the  midland  counties,  and,  possibly, 
extend  its  range.  It  has  been  taken  recently  in  Yorkshire  and 
in  Wales.  The  Comma  is,  in  the  open  country,  frequently  to 
be  seen  settling  on  the  Thistles ;  in  gardens,  fruit,  especially 
over-ripe  Plums,  prove  an  attraction  to  the  insect*  Of  the 
spring  flight  of  these  insects  lees  is  known ;  no  donbt  eggs 
are  deposited  then,  as  with  the  other  Yanessidffi,  and  at  least 
a  moiety  of  the  October  specimens  live  through  the  winter. 

The  "merry  little  Copper"  Butterfly,  as  various  authors 
have  seen  flt  to  call  it,  dashes  to  and  fro,  sometimes  haunting 


Small  Copper  Butterfly  (Polyommatoa  Phhcas). 

the  grassy  slope,  and  sometimes  fluttering  over  the  flower  beds, 
being,  as  Mr.  Newman  has  noted,  rather  fond  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Verbena.  We  may  see  it  ail  through  October,  and  even 
into  November ;  for  the  autumn  individuals  of  this  species 
(known  to  entomologists  of  our  day  as  Polyommatus  Phlseas) 
do  not  survive  the  winter,  but  flatter  on  until  their  lives  aro 
ended  by  the  cold  nights.  Why  this  butterfly  should  have 
been  thought  to  be  especially  merry  I  cannot  tell ;  though  a 
lively,  yet  not  a  fast  flyer,  it  is  not  more  brisk  than  other 
species  of  its  size.  Undoubtedly  the  Copper  is  inclined  to 
be  pugnacious,  and  these  butterflies  may  be  observed  chasing 
the  autumn  specimens  of  the  common  Blue  (P.  Alexis),  or 
even  daring  to  approach  the  Tortoiseshell ;  but  perhaps  this 
is  all  in  sport,  though  it  is  still  true  that  there  are  real  butter- 
fly contests,  and  all  the  torn  wings  we  see  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  force  of  the  wind. 

In  P.  Phlaeas  the  expansion  of  the  wings  is  only  about  an 
inch;  were  the  insect  larger  perhaps  its  beauties  would  be 
more  highly  estimated.  The  fore  wings  are  coppery  red, 
spotted  with  black;  the  hind  wings  blackish  brown,  with  a 
coppery  band  along  the  hind  margin.  A  curious  variety  is 
frequent  in  France  and  Germany,  wherein  the  copper  hue  is 
replaced  by  a  silvery  white,  and  these  have  occasionally  been 
picked  up  in  England,  and,  naturally,  considerably  priked  by 
collectors.  The  female  butterflies  of  this  species  have  usually 
a  row  of  blue  spots  just  above  the  band  on  the  hind  wings. 
A  more  brilliant  butterfly  allied  to  this,  and  once  abundant  in 
the  Fens — namely,  the  Large  Copper,  P.  Hippothoe  in  science, 
has  been  lost  to  us  since  1848,  and  is  not  very  likely  to  turn 
up  again  in  Britain.  The  lesser  species  under  notice  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  these  islands,  except  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Scotland.  There  would  seem  to  be  three  seasons  of  the 
year— namely,  about  April,  June,  and  the  dose  of  autumn — 
when  the  butterfly  is  on  the  wing. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Copper  Butterfly  is  found  in  August 
feeding  upon  Docks  and  other  species  of  Bumex;  yet  it  is 
often  missed  by  those  who  are  seeking  it,  through  its  habit  of 
at  once  dropping  from  the  plant  when  alarmed.  In  its  mode 
of  travelling  over  leaves  or  other  objects  one  is  reminded  of 
the  movements  of  the  molluscous  animals,  for  it  slips  along 
quite  in  a  slug-like  way ;  and  indeed,  altogether,  it  is  dissimilar 
to  what  we  consider  the  ordinary  type  of  a  caterpillar,  not  being 
long  and  cylindrical,  but  with  the  back  very  convex,  and  the 
segments  overlapping  each  other.  It  has  been  compared  to  the 
familiar  shell  called  a  Chiton.  The  head  is  completely  sheltered 
by  the  second  segment.    The  growth  of  the  summer  brood  of 
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the  eaterpillArs  of  P.  Phl»a8  is  rapid,  three  weeks  snffidng  to 
bring  them  from  the  egg  to  maturity ;  but  the  **  Coppers  **  now 
about  nrove  to  be  the  parents  of  a  later  brood  of  caterpillars 
which  hybemate.  They  probably  pass  the  ungenial  months 
low  down,  resting  on  the  stems  of  grasses  or  upon  the  earth. 
—J.  B.  S.  0. 

ADVENTITIOUS  ROOTS. 
A  coBRKSPOKDBNT,  ( "  PoNTTPOOL," )  is  quite  inoorrcot  in  noting 
the  Grape  Vine  as  "  the  only  cultivated  plant  that  emits  roots 
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the  stems  need  to  extend  further,  and  that  these  adventitioas 
roots  are  ready  to  perform  good  serrice  to  suftain  that  ex- 
tension. 

The  instances  we  have  particularised  are  not  all,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Gassell  A  Co.  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate 
one  other.  In  M.  Figuier's  *•  Vegetable  World,"  which  they 
have  published,  occurs  the  following  passage  and  engraving : — 

« In  the  tropical  forests  of  America  and  Asia  the  Vanilla^ 
whose  fruit  is  so  sought  after  for  its  sweet  aroma,  twines  its 
slender  stem  round  the  neighbouring  trees,  forming  an  elegant. 


Coxuervatoij  of  the  Jardin  des  PUmtes,  with  the  adreaUtioos  roots  o(  the  Vaailla. 


from  its  stems."  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  plants 
which  produce  roots  in  the  same  way.  We  have  stood  under 
the  Banian  tree  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta,  every 
branch  of  which  had  emitted  an  adventitious  root,  and  every 
one  of  which  roots  had  reached,  penetrated,  and  derived 
nourishment  from  the  soil.  The  common  bane  of  cultivators, 
the  Couch  Grass  (Agropyrum  repens),  emits  adventitious 
roots  from  each  joint  of  its  creeping  stems.  Even  the  true 
roots  of  the  Primrose  will  die,  yet  the  plant  continues  to 
flourish,  because  adventitious  roots  are  emitted  from  the  stem. 
Why  the  Grape  Vine  emits  such  roots  from  its  stems  is  still 
a  question  unanswered  conclusively.  They  always  indicate 
vigorous  growth,  therefore  tiie  true  roots  need  no  such  aid. 
It  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Banian,  an  intimation  that 


flexible,  and  aurial  garland,  at  once  a  grateful  and  fpleasiog 
ornament  in  these  vast  solitudes.  The  underground  roots  of 
the  Yanilla  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
plant,  and  the  rising  of  the  nourishing  sap  would  take  place 
too  slowly.  But  nature  has  provided  for  this  inconvenience  by 
the  adventitious  roots  which  the  plant  throws  out  at  intervals 
along  its  stem.  Living  in  the  warm  and  humid  atmosphere 
of  tropical  forests,  the  stronger  shoots  soon  reach  the  ground, 
and  root  themselves  in  the  soil.  Others  float  freely  in  the 
atmosphere,  inhaling  the  humidity  and  conveying  it  to  the 
parent  stem.  All  these  processes  may  be  obser^'ed  in  fall 
operation  in  many  weU-ordered  conservatories." 

We  might  add  many  other  illustrations,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that  the  fibres  which  are  emitted  by  the  stems  of  the 
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lyy,  and  enable  it  to  adhere  to  the  wall  it  olimbs,  are  adveati- 
iiona  roots.  That  they  oan  perform  the  fanotiooB  of  true 
roots  we  are  convinoed,  for  we  have  seen  Ivy  plants  retaining 
their  yerdore  on  walls  after  the  stems  of  those  plants  had 
been  severed  from  their  roots.  Then  there  is  the  common 
Dodder  (Caacuta),  which  by  the  adventitions  roots  of  its  stems 
abstracts  the  sap  of  the  plant  it  embraces  until  it  brings  death 
to  that  plant. 

INQUIRY. 
Have  any  gardeners  been  visited  by  a  Scotchman  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  selling  cloth  that  proves  useless?     He  makes 
various  statements  as  to  who  are  his  uncles. 


D( 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK, 

KITCHEN  OAftDEK. 

EvEDY  part  of  the  garden  should  now  be  kept  free  from  litter. 
Celery  and  all  other  vegetables  should  be  trimmed  at  the  rub- 
bish heap,  and  not  on  the  quarters,  as  is  sometimes  the  case ; 
the  latter  method  gives  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  serves  to 
encourage  slugs  and  insects  injurious  to  gardens.  Where  As- 
paragus is  required  throughout  the  winter,  beds  should  now  be 
made  for  forcing  it ;  half-spent  dung  mixed  with  a  small  portion 
of  fresh  manure  and  some  beech  or  oak  leaves  will  maintain  a 
steady  heat  for  a  length  of  time.  Make  a  bed  4  feet  high,  and 
lut  on  the  frame  immediately ;  when  the  heat  is  up  and  has 
-ecome  regular,  level  the  bed  and  lay  on  a  coatino^  of  leaf  mould 
8  or  4  inches  thick,  then  place  the  roots  as  thickly  as  possible 
over  the  bed,  and  cover  with  3  inches  of  the  same  soil ;  next 
give  a  good  watering,  and  afterwards  close  the  frames  until 
the  heat  rises,  when  air  must  be  given  according  to  the  state 
of  the  bed  and  the  weather^— from  55°  to  60^  of  heat  will  be 
quite  sufficient  at  any  time.  Dress  the  out-door  beds  if  not 
yet  done.  Where  Broccoli  has  grown  very  vigorously,  and  is 
required  late  in  the  spring,  it  may  yet  be  laid  down  as  recom- 
mended last  month ;  the  roots  should  be  deprived  of  as  little  of 
the  soil  as  possible.  Cucumbers  in  pots  must  be  supplied  with 
manure  water  if  the  plants  are  growing  vigorously,  it  being 
necessary  to  afford  them  nutritious  matter  pretty  freely  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  soil.  Plantations  of  Lettuce  for 
spring  use  should  be  looked  over  frequently  in  the  morning, 
and  all  slugs  destroyed ;  if  they  should  be  very  plentiful  sprinkle 
lime  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  either  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  at  night  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Secure  from  frost 
any  now  ready  for  use.  The  Mushroom  beds  now  coming  into 
bearing  should  be  carefully  looked  over  twice  a-week.  If  any 
very  dry  spots  are  observed  on  the  beds,  slightly  sprinkle  them ; 
this  will  scarcely  be  necessary  if  dune:  is  used  to  maintain  the 
necessary  temperature.  The  whole  of  the  main  crop  of  Potatoes 
should  now  be  taken  up  and  carefully  stowed  away.  Those 
planted  in  August  should  be  protected  from  frost  with  pea 
haulm.  In  favourable  soils  and  situations  these  will  afford  a 
supply  of  new  Potatoes  from  the  end  of  this  month  till  Christ- 
mas. Sea-kale  can  be  forced  in  a  similar  manner  to  Asparagus, 
but  it  is  much  less  troublesome  to  force  it  in  the  open  groUnd ; 
by  placing  pots  over  the  roots,  and  covering  with  leaves  and 
dung,  it  may  be  had  in  perfection  by  Christmas. 
FRUIT  oahden. 
At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  repetition  I  cannot  avoid 
urging  the  importance  of  early  autumn  planting ;  if  put  off  till 
December  scarcely  any  advantage  is  gamed  over  planting  in 
March  or  April,  but  a  great  disadvantage  will  be  experienced 
if  severe  weather  should  set  in  immediately  afterwards.  If  the 
leaves  are  still  somewhat  green,  the  check  given  by  raising 
the  plants  will  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the 
wood ;  and  if,  after  watering,  the  bark  of  the  young  wood  should 
present  any  appearance  of  shrivelling,  the  stems  of  the  trees 
may  be  twisted  round  with  hay  or  straw  bands,  and  a  slight 
shading  given  to  the  top  for  a  few  days  with  fronds  of  ferns, 
&c.  The  straw  bands  should  be  twisted  hard,  so  as  not  to  retain 
much  moisture,  and  for  tender  trees  they  will  bo  as  serviceable 
in  moderating  the  raya  of  the  suu  in  summer,  as  in  guarding 
against  the  severity  of  the  frost  in  winter;  if,  in  addition,  tho 
roots  are  well  mulched  with  dry  litter  they  will  continue  to  grow 
all  the  winter,  and  thus  be  well  fitted  to  supply  tho  expanding 
buds  in  spring.  In  many  gardens  an  extinction  of  many  of  tho 
old  trees  nliould  be  gradually  effected.  I  say  gradually,  because 
frequently  gardeners  ardeut  after  uovolty  gob  themselves  into 
scrapes  by  clearing  away  too  much  at  a  time,  and  thus  render- 
ing tho  supply  (Icficieut  until  thoir  young  trees  come  into  boar- 
in;;.     In  pi  lUting,  caro  should  bo  taken  to  solcct  tho  most  ap- 

S roved  sorts.  The  improved  varicHo.i  of  Pears  should  bo  intro- 
uced  into  every  garden  either  by  plautinj  or  by  'grafting  on 
established  trees.  In  addition  to  their  otlicr  good  qualities, 
most  of  them  are  great  boarcrs,  and  produce  fruit  when  tho 
trees  aro  c  )rnparatively  young.  No  Pear.s  need  bo  grown  on 
a  south  wall  in  favourable  places,  with  the  exception  of,  per- 


haps, a  Jargonelle,  to  supply  early  fruit;  this,  alonff  with  the 
Citron  des  Carmea  and  one  or  two  more  wiettea,  will  be  quite 
sufficient. 

FLOWBB  OABDSN. 

Fuchsias  and  similar  plants  that  usually  shoot  up  if  killed  to 
the  ground  should  have  a  coating  of  leaf  mould,  decayed  tan,  or 
some  light  material  laid  over  tne  roots.  Also  protect  tender 
shrubs  with  baskets  and  mats ;  out  down  and  clear  away  the 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  weather  is  now  favourable  for 
planting,  and  it  should  therefore  be  proceeded  with  expeditiously. 
Where  Targe  trees  or  shrubs  are  to  be  removed  they  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  greatest  care ;  every  root  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  more  particularly  the  smaU  ones,  this  being  of  greater 
importanee  than  that  of  preserving  an  immense  ball  of  earth  to 
a  lew  of  the  larger  roots.  Should  a  tree  or  shrub  lose  by  acci- 
dent many  of  their  roots  at  the  time  of  removal,  a  part  of  the 
head  should  be  pruned  away,  as  the  head  and  root  should  always 
bear  some  proportion  to  each  other.  After  planting  they  should 
be  securely  staked,  that  the  wind  may  not  have  sufficient  power 
to  loosen  them. 

CONSEBVATOBT  AHB  OBEENHOUSE. 

When  the  principal  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  comet  into 
bloom,  a  selection  should  be  made  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
sorts.  Give  timely  attention  to  providing  a  succession  of  blooms 
with  which  to  keep  the  house  ^ay,  and  ardid  as  far  as  possible 
the  expense  of  forcing,  which  is  injurious  to  most  plants.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  plants  in  bloom  suffer  from  want  of  water,  giving 
weak  manure  water  to  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  Camellias,  &c., 
and  use  every  means  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  specimens  in 
bloom  as  long  as  possible.  Damp  and  mildew  are  the  great 
enemies  to  be  guarded  against  at  present  in  conservatories  and 
greenhouses,  and  these  must  be  sharply  looked  after,  especially 
m  the  case  of  plants  that  have  not  ripened  their  growth  well,  and 
are  in  a  rather  soft  state.  If  not  already  done,  get  plants  tied 
into  proper  form  with  the  least  possible  delay,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  tie  it  plant  so  that  it  will  not  look  a  little  stiff  and  unnatural, 
and  the  sooner  all  this  kind  of  work  is  done  the  better  the  speci- 
mens will  look  when  in  bloom. 

STOVE. 

Most  of  the  plants  should  now  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
state  of  rest.  Ko  woody  plants  should  be  allowed  to  become  quite 
dry,  but  they  should  only  have  sufficient  water  to  enable  them 
to  retain  their  foUage  if  evergreen,  which  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  pUnts  in  this  department.  Watch  narrowly  for  insects, 
and  destroy  them  as  soon  as  perceived. 

PITS  AND  FBAXES. 

The  pits  and  frames  containing  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and 
similar  plants  should  have  the  lights  drawn  off  every  mild  day. 
If  any  of  the  plants  should  want  water  give  it  sparingly,  and 
only  to  those  in  actual  want  of  it. — W.  Eeame. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
A  C3NSIDEBABLE  fall  of  laiu  during  the  past  week  has  some- 
what retarded  out-of-door  operations.  It  has  been  cold  too,  the 
thermometer  being  occasionally  down  to  the  freezing  point  in 
the  morning.  We  would  just  notice  the  state  of  the  Potato 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  are  rapidly  lifting  them  on 
the  farm,  and  the  result  is  as  follows :— Dalmahoys  add  White 
Dons,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  susceptible,  are  slmost  totally 
destroyed.  Begents  (Walker's)  are  not  quite  so  bad.  Rocks  are 
very  good  in  quality,  and  are  not  much  diseased.  Flourballs 
are  not  diseased ;  indeed  all  the  sorts  introduced  from  America 
seem  to  be  free  from  blight ;  so  that  if  the  quality  is  somewhat 
inferior  to  our  own  standard  sorts,  there  is  compensation  in  the 
freedom  from  disease  and  the  weight  of  crop,  the  yield  in  many 
instances  being  enormous. 

KrrCHEN  OABDBIY. 

The  biufh  and  vyramidal  fruit  trees  now  that  the  fruit  is 
gathered  should  be  looked  over,  and  all  superfluous  shoots 
and  branches  removed.  Our  own  require  to  be  looked  over,  but 
work  of  a  more  pressing  nature  demands  attention,  and  where 
this  is  the  case  tho  trees  will  sustain  no  injury  if  they  are 
attended  to  at  tho  earliest  convenient  opportunity.  In  doing 
so  it  is  well  to  give  an  eye  to  any  insect  pests,  which  by  being 
deRtroycd  at  this  time  will  cause  a  great  saving  in  labour  in 
spring  and  eummer  when  there  is  little  time  to  attend  to  it. 
li'or  iuRtance,  the  eggs  of  Bombyx  Neastria,  or  Lackey  Moth, 
can  readily  bo  detected  in  clusters  on  the  small  branches;  they 
aro  generally  glued  together  and  fastened  firmly  round  twigs 
as  thick  ua  a  cedar  pencil.  The  Quick  hedges  and  orchards  of 
Apple  trees  aro  frefjuently  defoliated  before  midsummer  by  the 
rava,"i'S  of  this  pcfet,  thou'^h  hand-picking  in  winter,  or  destroy- 
in:^  tho  caterpilliirs  as  they  form  in  clusters  shortly  after  they 
cnu  vj?e  from  the  e^L'^s  would  have  to  a  large  extent  prevented  it. 

We  cut  over  the  Aj^p.iragus  close  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
off  the  tops  at  orco  to  prevent  the  seeds  falling  on  the  beds, 
where  thoy  would  vf^;;c»tate  during  the  euEulng  summer,  and 
cause  much  labour  with  the  hoe. 
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FBUIT  AND  POBCINO  ROUSES. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  treatment  which  the' 
Pine  Apples  receive  at  this  time.  In  the  houses  where  fruit  is 
Bwelling-ofl  and  ripenins  the  temperature  should  be  about  66^ 
at  night,  with  a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  by  day.  It  is.  howeyer, 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  quite  so  much  heat,  as 
the  fruit  will  ripen  and  be  of  good  flayour  if  the  temperature  is 
6°  lower,  only  in  the  lower  mean  it  will  not  arrive  at  maturity 
80  raj^idly.  Considerable  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  atmo- 
spheric moisture  and  ventilation.  No  water  should  be  kept  in 
the  evaporating  troughs,  as  enough  moisture  can  be  obtamed 
by  sprinkling  tne  paths  and  walls  of  the  house  twice  daily,  and 
even  this  amount  of  moisture  should  be  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  out  of  doors.  Very  little  water  is  required  at 
the  roots  of  the  plants ;  those  having  fruit  in  any  stage  of  deve- 
lopment should  not  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  otherwise  the 
fruit  will  be  juiceless  and  wanting  in  flavour^  and  too  much 
water  will  cause  it  to  become  black  at  the  core,  or  to  show  decay 
in  patohes  upon  the  exterior  portion,  and  if  it  do  not  this  it 
will  not  keep  long  after  it  is  npe.  A  well-ripened  Pine  Apple, 
if  it  is  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  and  placed  in  a  dry  fruit  room 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  will  keep  perfectly  sound  and  eood 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Ventilate  the  houses  in  all  weauier, 
except  cutting  frosty  winds ;  even  in  verv  cold  weather  the  top 
Uffhts  should  be  moved  down  or  openea,  if  only  half  an  inch. 
The  smallest  chink  will  fill  the  house  with  fresh  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  circulation. 

Cucumber  Houses. — ^This  is  now  a  critical  time  for  the  occu- 
pants of  these,  and  where  houses  are  badly  constructed  much 
care  and  judgment  are  necessary  to  produce  a  continuous  supply 
of  fruit  m>m  now  until  February.  Low  lean-to  pits  are  the 
worst  places  imaginable  for  Cucumbers,  especially  if  a  man 
cannot  get  inside  to  attend  to  the  plants  without  moving  the 
liffhts;  no  wonder  if  in  such  a  case  damp  and  canker  cause 
wholesale  destruction.  Half-span  houses  facing  the  soutii  are 
the  best,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot-water  ]}ipes  should  be 
laid  down  so  that  the  temx»erature  can  be  maintained  at  66°, 
even  in  a  severe  frost,  without  overheating  them ;  and  l^e  plimto 
must  be  trained  to  a  trellis  fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 
We  do  not  require  a  large  supply  during  the  winter,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  overcrop  the  plaxits,  only  two  fruit  being  allowed 
on  a  pUmt  at  a  time.  No  disease  has  ever  visited  us,  and  our 
stock  of  i)lanto  is  always  increased  by  cuttings.  This  winter  we 
are  growing  our  own  Tender  and  True,  also  Blue  Gown ;  they 
are,  doubtless,  the  best  two  Cucumbers  that  have  yet  been 
raised,  and  both  sorts  are  shy  in  producing  seeds.  Our  plants 
are  looked  over  once  a-week,  to  thm-out  the  growing  shoote  and 
to  train  and  stop  those  that  remain.  If  there  is  any  trace  of 
thrips,  fumigate  with  tobacco  until  they  are  destroyed.  Bottom 
heat  is  entirely  supplied  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  there  is  some  danger  of  the  plants  suffering  from 
want  of  water,  even  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  be  wet 
on  the  surface;  when  watering,  give  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  soil  through.  Our  beds  of  soil  are  about  20  inches  in 
depth,  and  they  require  watering  once  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

PLANT  8T0VB  AND  C0NSEBVAT0B7. 

In  the  stove  the  principal  work  has  been  to  look  over  all 
planto  infested  wiUi  mealy  bu^,  and  to  wash  them  when  there 
were  any  traces  of  insects.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  this 
pest  altogether,  but  it  can  be  done  by  persistent  washing  with 
soft  soap  and  warm  water.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  plants 
must  be  carefully  looked  over  once  every  week,  and  all  wood- 
work must  be  washed  two  or  three  times  during  winter  with 
warm  water.  Slugs  have  been  troublesome  to  us ;  the  young 
growths  of  Orchids  are  very  attractive  to  them.  As  they  in- 
variably feed  at  night  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  lamp  to  wateh 
their  movements,  and  they  can  be  destroyed  as  they  are  foxmd 
feeding  ux>on  the  plants.  Greenhouse  plants  require  to  be  care- 
fully watered,  it  will  not  do  to  use  the  watering-pot  indiscrimi- 
nately amongst  soft  and  hard  wooded  plants.  Healthy  hard- 
wooded  pluits  which  are  not  restricted  in  x>ot-room  require 
water  once  or  twice  a-week.  but  it  will  not  do  to  look  over  the 
plants  so  seldom  as  this.  They  should  be  looked  over  at  least 
every  alternate  day,  and  the  state  of  the  roote  and  requiremente 
of  each  plant  ascertained. 

ChrysantJiemums  will  soon  be  in  full  beauty,  and  those  who 
have  given  most  attention  to  their  plants  during  the  summer 
months  will  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  James 
Salter  and  Elaine  amongst  the  Japanese,  and  Mrs.  Bundle 
amongst  the  large-flowering  section,  are  now  in  flower.  The 
varieties  of  Cedo  Nulli  are  amongst  the  earliest-flowering  of  the 
Pompon  section.  We  have  been  tying  and  training  the  dwari- 
growmg  specimens,  and  we  dusted  all  of  them  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  desbx>y  mildew.  This  generally  appears  on  the 
plante  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  under  glass.  It  can  always 
be  destroyed  without  injunng  the  planto  if  sulphur  be  used 
upon  them  on  ite  first  appearance.  Many  appliances  have  been 
invented,  more  or  less  expensive,  for  dustmg  tnem  with  sulphur. 
The  best  which  has  yet  come  under  our  notice  is  worthy  of 
recommendation  for  its  smallness  of  cost  and  simplicity,  at  the 


same  time  it  is  very  efficient.  It  is  simply  a  pair  of  bellows 
with  a  small  box,  at  one  comer  of  which  there  is  a  hole  to  fit 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  at  the  other  a  smaller  hole  through 
which  the  sulphur  is  blown  out  in  a  regular  and  fine  cloud  when 
the  bellows  are  in  operation. 

The  earliest  of  the  Hyacinths  are  ready  to  be  removed  to  the 
forcing  houses,  and  the  latest-flowering  Dutoh  bulbs  have  just 
been  potted. 

FLOWBB  OABDEN. 

Looked  over  the  herbaceous  border,  and  cut  away  all  growths 
which  had  got  out  of  bounds ;  attention  to  this  is  necessary  all 
through  the  summer,  as  the  smaller-growing  species  are  apt  to 
be  smothered  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  tneir  larger-growing 
neighbours.  Man^^  persons  complam  that  the  more  rare  ana 
smeul-growing  Alpines  will  not  succeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  They  will  succeed  very  well  even  in  ordinary  soil  if 
they  have  justice  done  to  them.  Many  persons  want  a  mass  ol 
flower  all  the  summer,  and  bedding  planto  amongst  Alpines ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  gross-growing  Zonal  Pelargoniunos, 
Verbenas,  <fec.,  overgrow  such  plants  as  the  alpine  Gentian,  the 
dwarf-nowing  Saxifrages,  and  others.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  herbaceous  border  distinct  from  the  beddinff  plants,  and  the 
smaller-growing  Alpines  in  a  different  part  &om  the  taller- 
growing  robust  species. 

Planted  out  a  number  of  kinds  of  Narcissus,  These  fine  old 
flowers  have  been  sadly  neglected  recently,  but  the  rage  for 
masses  of  colour  having  somewhat  abated,  we  may  hope  to  see 
them  inquired  after  agam.  Even  the  old-fashioned  Daffodil  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  cottage  gardens,  and  little  plots  4  yards 
by  8  have  their  rows  of  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias,  and  where 
there  is  no  accommodation  for  wintering  bedding  plante  the 
owner  must  buy  or  beg  fresh  planto  every  year :  whereas  the 
charm  of  gardening  consiste  in  variety,  ana  attending  to  the  re- 
quiremente of  the  same  plant  or  plants  all  the  year  round.  One 
or  two  of  the  best  kinds  of  Narcissus  to  plant  are  N.  poeticus, 
N.  poeticus  flore-pleno.  N.  Bulbocodium  (the  Hoop  Petticoat), 
N.  juncifolius,  a  chanmng  small  species  with  Bush-like  leaves; 
N.  incomparabilis  and  ite  double  varieties;  and  N.  cemuua 
plenus.  The  last-named  is  rare  and  expensive,  but  it  is  very 
beautiful.  Having  once  obtained  a  supply  of  bulbs  of  any  of  th» 
above,  they  are  little  or  no  trouble  alterwards ;  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  divide  the  roote  and  plant  afresh  every  third  or 
fourth  year. — ^J.  Douolas. 
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Chaitos  Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough.— CaiaZo^wc  of 
BoseSf  Fruit  Trees,  Coniferce.  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  d-c. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Cailisle,  and  86,  Mark  Lane,  London.— 
Descriptive  List  of  Boses,  Rhododendrons,  dtc. 

Jean  Yerschaffelt,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  No.  184,  Ghent, 
Belgium. — Supplement  et  Extrait  du  Catalogue  des  Plantes. 

Jules  de  Cock  &  Soaur,  Ledeberg,  near  Ghent.— Tracia  Cata-- 
logv,e— 'Autumn,  1873,  Spring  and  Summer,  1874. 

Constant  Kerkvoorde,  Wetteren,  Belgium.— Oa^aZo^wo  dw 
ArbreSf  Fruitiers,  Bosiers,  Arbres  et  Arbustes  d*Omement, 


TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

•^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondente  of  the ''  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gaxdener,  and  Ooantzy  Gentleman.'*  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  t9 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HortumUure,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeote,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommunioations.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 


Books  (Fnuik  TT.).— Bftlfoar*B  Flzvt  and  SMOod  Books  of  Botany.  They 
an  two  Tery  umtJl  yolamas  in  OollinB'B  Elemoitary  Series.  {M.  Cockle). — 
Sutherland's  "  Handbook  of  HeKtassoos  and  Alpine  Plants,"  and  Williams's 


Store  and  Qnenhonse  Plants." 

OBAns  SHAHKnra  (0.  B.).— As  the  Vines  aie  planted  outside  the  Tinexy, 
we  ai«  of  opinion  that  the  shanking  is  eansed  hj  the  roots  being  ehilled  and 
not  sopplying  snffieient  sap  to  the  honehes.  If  the  roots  were  mulched  ow, 
and  over  the  mnloh  a  taipaolln  to  ezolode  exeesslTe  wet,  the  etii  pxohamy 
would  not  oeoor. 

BMLr-CHJLXBXKQ  VxNB  Shoots  (A  Coiutant  aub$eriher).—Th»  end  of  the 
shoot  on  which  a  boneh  of  On^es  is  growing  is  held  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
until  partially  charred,  previously  to  inserting  the  shoot  in  water  as  described 
in  our  number  published  on  the  1st  of  last  May. 

Diunmia  awat  Bats  ajkd  Micx  (9.  Brovne).— The  old  magasine  which 
states  thiCt  a  plant  whioh  grows  in  great  abondanoe  in  eyery  field,  the  Dog's- 
tongue  (Qynoglossnm  offi^ale),  if  bruised  and  laid  in  places  where  rats  and 
mice  abound  dziyea  them  away,  may  be  oorreet,  for  it  smells  detestably. 
Apply  to  some  of  the  herbalists  in  Oorent  Garden  Market. 
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Fbutt  Tbbss  fOB  ExTOKSH  Gamdwk  (JBauMJAo).— We  OMmot  tell  from 
your  jplAD  whether  70a  oen  make  aie  of  both  tides  of  the  well,  bat  we  eesnme 
70a  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  The  eeet  well  will  h*Te  a  weet  eepeet  end  will  be 
Bolteble  for  Peen,  whidh  we  ehoold  plent  as  Tertioal  flve-branehed  eordone, 
Mi  8i  feet  apart,  on  the  Quinee  etook.  The  briek  wall  to  the  north  will  haTO 
«  aonth  aepeet ;  plant  it  with  Aprleots  at  15  feet  apart.  The  oak  fenee  will 
be  aTidlabfe  <m.  its  east  eide  for  Flame  and  Ghertiee,  whioh  may  be  planted 
15  feet  apart.  The  oak  fenee  to  the  eoath  will  hare  a  north  aepeet ;  it  will 
gait  the  Morello  Ohezry  or  Goxrante.  The  border  98  feet  wide  will  answer  for 
Oanmnta  and  Oooeeberriee,  and  the  whole  of  the  inner  borders  we  shoold 
maigin  with  fniit  trees,  planting  them  8  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  walks, 
planting  Peers  on  the  Qmnee,  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stoek,  Chexries  on  the 
iCahaleb,  and  Plams  as  bashes  and  pyramids.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
wi^  70a  msj  have  ^aple  or  Peer  tieee  trained  as  doaUe  eordona  on  th« 
Paradise  or  Qalnee  stock.  They  shoold  be  planted  eboat  1  foot  from  the  edge 
of  the  walk,  and  trained  to  strained  galyanieed  wire.  The  remainder  of  the 
liorderB  yoo  woold  not  probably  find  too  large  for  Strawberries  and  Basp- 
berrlee,  whioh  yoa  seem  to  hare  orerlooked.  Plant  them  on  the  10*f  eet  weet 
(east  aepeet)  border.  The  oentre  of  the  main  borders  or  qoarters  will  be  soit- 
•ble  for  Potatoes. 

Vaiuxoatbd  Itt  ok  Ibok  Balitstbads  (B.  W.).^TbB  Ifj  will  grow,  bat 
not  eling  to  an  iron  balustrade.  Plant  in  lUh  light  soil  and  train  the  shoots, 
«ecarix«  them  with  tarred  string  as  they  grow  to  the  ironwork. 

WOOIXLXOB,  CUaUETB.  AKD  OOOXBOAOHSS  IK  MUSKBOOIC  HOUBB  (fi.,  ZtOMf 

«a«A<r«).— For  the  woodliee  plaee  a  little  ehort  hay  all  roand  the  walls,  and 
on  this  poor  boiling  water  in  the  moniing,  also  poor  it  down  the  wall.  The 
woodlioe  will  seerete  themselTes  in  the  hay,  of  which  there  need  not  be  more 
than  an  inch  wide  at  the  janetion  of  the  bed  with  the  wall ;  and  the  boiling 
water,  if  oonflned  to  this,  wiU  not  in}nre  the  Mashroom  beds  to  any  great 
~  olthe 


Bepeated  a  few  timee,  this  prooeeding  will  free  the  hooee  ol 
woodUce  for  a  while.    Phosphor  paste  spread  on  thin  sUees  of  bread  will 
destroy  the  exldMts  sad  eoekioaehee. 

Batkaro  Boss  Tbbs  too  Labos  (S.  S.).— There  Is  no  neeessity  to  Inereaae 
the  else  of  pot.  Torn  It  oat  of  Ite  pot,  remoTO  from  it  aU  the  eoU  that  can  be 
l(ot  without  injorinff  the  roots,  and  repot  in  the  eame  sise.  This  shoald  be 
done  at  onoe.  The  head  need  not  be  sabjeotedto  more  than  the  osoal  praning, 
fmt,  if  anything,  eot-in  rather  oloser  than  if  the  plant  had  not  been  disrooted. 

Sownro  Lilt  or  thb  Yallit  (JTmilworfk).— Keep  them  in  layers  in  dry 
cand  antil  spring,  and  then  sow  in  light  liohsoil  in  asllgfatly  shaded  posltioo. 

Plahtimo  Thobx  Hkbos  (r.  C7.^— For  forming  a  hedge  qniskly  we  ra* 
«ommend  plants  S^  feet  hi«^  stiff  rather  than  long  and  weak  in  growth — 
those  known  aa  **eztm  picked."  We  shoald  have  along  with  the  Quicks 
•reiy  foarth  plant  a  Beeeh  9^  feet  hi^.  Allowing  eight  plaate  to  1  yard 
there  will  be  two  Beeches  and  nz  Qaioks;  for  yoor  ttO  yards  yon  will  there- 
fore need  460  Beeehee  and  1880  Thoins.  As  yon  plant  on  the  lerel  the 
around  should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  if  it  is  in  bad  heart  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manare  may  be  mixed  with  it.  The  space  trenched  or  dog 
■hould  not  be  less  than  9  feet  wide,  along  the  centre  of  ^riiich  you  ehoold  teke 
out  a  trench,  and  in  this  place  the  Quldc  and  Beeeh  at  the  disteaee  named, 
and  as  deeply  as  they  were  planted  before,  flUing-in  with  fine  soil,  and  making 
firm  and  leyel.  The  plants  should  not  be  eut-baek  until  they  hare  grown  a 
jear,  and  tixen  be  cut  to  6  indiee  from  the  ground,  excepting  the  Beeeh, 
which  should  only  haye  the  sides  and  ttms  trimmed,  and  this  you  may  do 
-with  the  Quicks,  only  when  eot  down  they  make  moeh  closer  aad  better 

EXHIBXTIHa  AOACIA  LOBOIFOLIA  MAGmVIGA  (X  IT.).— A  gOOd,  WCll-fOCmed 

•nd  flowered  specimen  of  Asalea  or  Pimelea  woold  be  more  raluable  in  a 
ooUeetionof  phmte  at  an  exhibition  than  the  Acacia^  bat  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  plante  and  their  *'  get-up." 

Hbatimo  Obxbkboxtib  ahd  Pit  (IT.  J.  Jf.).— As  the  end  of  your  green- 
liouse  is  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fireplace,  we  shoald.  if  practicable,  heat  it 
from  a  boiler  behind  the  kitchen  fire,  and  thus  make  one  fire  do  for  both. 
Two  8-inch  flows  and  the  same  number  of  return  pipee  down  one  side  and 
SMaoss  the  end  up  to  the  doorwsy  would  afford  you  suflkcient  heat  for  the 
greenhouse.  Two  8-inch  ^pee— namely,  a  flow  and  return,  would  give 
auflleient  top  heat  for  the  pit ;  and  haye  the  same  number  of  pipes  beneath  the 
iMd  for  bottom  heat.  We  feer,  howeyer,  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  heat  it 
from  the  kitchen  iire.  as  the  house  may  be  below  the  fireplace.  In  this  case 
70U  would  need  a  boiler  with  a  etokehole  outside,  sunk  so  as  to  get  the 
neoeesaiy  leyel.  Considering  the  present  price  of  coal,  if  possible  haye  a 
boiler  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire.  Your  greenhouse  will  answer  for  the 
Tines,  haying  the  border  pertly  within  and  partly  outside  the  house.  The  pit 
will  answer  for  all  the  puipoeee  yon  name. 

HBBI.AB  Gatbbbixo  (C.  P.,  HtfTteV—If,  when  lifted  np  aboye  a  horizontal 
vosition  any  of  either  the  Medlars  or  the  Nonpareil  Apples  part  from  the  spray, 
they  may  be  gathered. 

Hvbbacbous  Bobdbb  Flowbbs  (N,  L.  2).).~Seleet  for  yourself  from  the 
iollowing :— Agrostemma  Gafonaria  flore-pleno,  crimson ;  Aiyssum  saxatile 
oompaetum,  yellow;  Anemone  apennina,  blue ;  A.  hortensts  fulgens,  seariet; 
Anomatheea  eruenta,  salmon  with  red  spots:  Aqnilegia  fra^ans,  lemon; 
Arable  albida,  white ;  Aubiietta  deltoidea  grandiflora,  Uash  lilac ;  Aster  alpinus, 
lilac  purple;  Betonicagrandiflora, purple;  Campanula sggregata,  blue;  Cheir- 
anthus  Msishalli ;  Colehionm  alplnum,  rosy  purple ;  Conyialarfas  rosea,  rosy 
Ted ;  Cyclamen  neapolltanum  red ;  Cynogloesum  apenninum,  blue ;  Delphininm 
Belladonna;  Dianthus  croentus,  deep  scarlet;  D.  floribundus,  pink ;  D.  pun- 
gens,  white;  Bodeeatheon  Headia,  lilac;  Draba  aizoidee,  y«Ilow;  Erigeron 
«peciosus,  bluish  purple  and  yellow ;  Hclle^erus  niger,  white ;  Hepatiea  angu- 
lose,  blue;  H.  triloba,  blue  and  red,  d^Me  and  single  yarietiee;  Hypericum 
«alycinum,  yellow;  Iberis  saxatilis,  white;  Irla  attioa,  yellow,  yeined  purple; 
I.  reticulata,  blue-purple,  blotched  yellow ;  Lllinm  tenuifolium,  seariet ;  Nar- 
cissus jancifolius,  yellow;  (Enothera  macroearpa,  yellow;  CE.  taraxaolfoUa, 
white ;  Orobns  ycnius,  purple ;  Phlox  vema,  rose ;  Pulmonaria  angustifolia 
rubra,  purplish  red;  Bcilla  sibirica,  blue;  Semperyiyum  califomicum,  fine  for 
edging,  leayee  in  oreen  roeettes,  tipped  brown;  Uilene  alpeetris,  whito ; 
€1.  Schafta.  rosy  pink ;  Siiyxlnohinm  grandiflorum,  purple;  Symphytum  cau- 
easicum,  blue;  TrolUns  aaiaticus,  orange  yellow;  T.  europnus,  lemon;  T.  na- 
pellifoIiuB,  yellow ;  end  Zephyranthss  Candida,  white.  Theee  do  not  exceed 
18  inches  in  height,  though  soil,  ftc,  make  considerable  differences. 

Hbloh  Pit  (Melon-eater),-^Yon  certainly  ought  to  have  more  than  six 
Melons  from  your  seyen-li^t  pit.  We  i^prehend  there  is  no  prorision  for 
lining,  nor  any  means  of  inersasing  the  temperature  after  the  heat  of  the 
1)ed  first  made  decUnee.  In  this  eaee  It  will  be 
«eed  at  the  ^^•e^'^wlrg  of  April  In  a  Cwmmbtr 


as  to  haye  strong  plants  by  the  beginning  of  Hay.  The  pit,  we  presume,  will 
be  filled  with  Itiayes,  and  be  this  month  planted  with  Potaioee,  which  will  be 
off  in  April  or  early  in  Uay,  when  the  soil  will  be  remoyed,  and  the  leayee 
being  omy  partially  decayed,  will,  if  teken  out  and  mixed  with  some  hot  dung, 
afford  in  a  few  days  a  gentle  heat  saffleient  to  ripen  a  good  crop  of  Jfekms 
in  August. 

Yabiboatbd  Lattbbi.  iCheiter).'-Yoa  are  not  mistaken  in  helieying  that 
there  is  a  yariegated  yarie^  of  the  common  Laurel.  It  is  In  the  eatalognea 
of  Ifeeers.  Yeitch,  Meesrs.  Grippe,  of  Tonbiidge  Wells,  the  Lawson  Seed  and 
Nureery  Cwmpany,  and  others. 

Tiolbts  to  Bloom  n  Adtuicv  ahi>  Wiktbb  (FioU).  — Plant  rooted 
runners  or  suckers  in  April  or  early  in  May  in  good,  rich,  light  soil,  enriched 
with  thoroughly-decayed  manure  or  leaf  soU,  choosing  a  poeltLon  shaded 
from  the  direct  rsys  of  the  sun,  an  east  border  being  suitable.  The  plants 
should  be  1  foot  spert  eyery  w^y,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water  until 
established,  likewise  in  dry  weather  during  the  sommer.    Stir  the  ground 


freqoently  about  the  plants,  keep  dear  of  weeds  and  rnimers,  snd  dost  them 
oecaslonaUy  with  soot.  In  September  they  ehoold  be  teken  op  with  ball^ 
and  planted  in  frames  of  good,  rich,  light  soil  on  a  dry  subsoil  in  a  sheltered 


sunny  position.  They  will  need  to  be  well  watered,  and  the  lighte  ehould  not 
be  put  on  until  continued  heayy  rains  occur,  and  eyen  then  air  should  be 
giyen.  Protect  from  frost  ^7  eoyerlng  the  lights  with  mats.  In  mild  weather 
they  cannot  haye  too  moeh  air.  The  kinds  we  grow,  and  which  afford  us  b 
supply  of  Violate  in  September  and  throo^  the  winter,  are  Oaar,  which  la 
the  only  eingle  one  we  grow.  Doable  Puime  or  Rnsaian,  Queen  of  Tloleta, 
and  Neapolitan.  We  haye  framee  or  pits  60  feet  long  filled  with  theee.  and 
containing  about  a  thousand  plants,  and  we  haye  about  a  similar  number  of 
plants  outside,  whioh  sncceed  thoee  in  frames,  and  flower  untU  May. 

BiMBWBBD  IK  ASPABAQUB  Bbd  (8on  of  Adam).— Thb  roots  oS  the  Bind- 
weed haying  ti^en  possession,  it  will  be  diiBcult  to  enufloate  them  without 
destroying  the  bed;  but  we  should  in  ths  first  Instance  try  a  dieaeiag  ct  ealfe, 
at  the  rate  of  1  tb.  per  squars  yard,  in  Maieh  and  eyeiT  nsonth  throuii^  the 
summer,  or  aa  long  as  the  Bindweed  ehoote  appear.    If  the  Bindweed  do  not 

peer  after  the  first  or  ssoond  dressing,  dismntlnne  the  salt  antil  the  ahoots 
the  Bindweed  again  appear. 

Applb  Tbbb  Uhvbuitful— Plabt  Lbatbs  Faixiho  (J,  S.  B.),—Th» 
Apple  tree  which  doee  not  make  much  wood  hes  probably  been  weakened  hj 
excessiye  bearing  in  prerious  years,  and,  aa  the  tree  is  not  oyei>yicorous,  wo 
ehould  adyise  ;our  looeening  the  surface  soil  and  giyiog  a  top-mMing  of 


?the£ 


ehort  manure  9  or  8 


The  leayee  yoo  cent  us  are  not  those  of  b 


Thunberoia,  but  of  Euphorbia  jaoqaiaiaflora,  which  kieee  iti  leayee  at  this 
period  of  the  yeer,  whea  the  plants  are  started  into  orowth  early  in  tha 
seaeon.  The  only  way  to  retain  them  on  the  irtant  Is  to  keep  it  in  a  growing 
state  hj  a  moirt  brisk  heat,  with  moderate  watering  at  the  roots.  The  plans 
will  flower  all  the  better  of  the  wood  being  firm  and  well  ripened,  but  in  b 
greenhouse  you  will  need  to  keep  it  rather  dij  In  winter.  ByjJl  1 
the  shoots  from  the  glass.  We  cannot  undertake  to  ] 
andreeeoB 


enou^  to  sow  the 


are  too  numerous,  and  reeemble  one  another  t 

AzAixA  CAtTmo  its  Lbatbs  (Q.  8.  D.).—Ji  is  pvobaUy  dne  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant  being  weak  and  the  wood  email,  the  bads  prominent,  snd  the 
roots  not  yoy  acdye.  Perhapa  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  or  the  eoU  deluged 
either  from  watering  or  rain>  Some  kinds,  from  their  weak  growth,  are  yery 
impAtient  of  wet,  und  many  kinds— in  fact,  most  of  them,  lose  their  leayes 
at  this  seaeon  or  later.  The  only  w^y  to  prsfeot  promatore  growth  is  to 
keep  the  plants  cool,  light,  and  idry,  and  only  moderately  motet.  If  kept 
warm  and  molrt  their  growUi  is  encouraged,  ud  a  general  cense  of  premBr 
tore  growth  Is  the  impwlect  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  preyioos  year. 

OoBiAiB  OBBAflnni  roB  BBDDiiro.— **  La  my  notee  on  Mr.  Pearson's  Geiar 
nloms  I  made  an  omission  I  omitted  to  mentloB  Corsair.  This  I  consider 
the  beet  bedding  Geraidnm  I  have  eeen  during  the  sumsoer.  Haying  yisited 
many  placee  of  interest  both  in  the  midland  countiee  and  the  north  in 
Auguet  and  September,  for  the  exprees  purpose  of  seeing  the  bedding-out  in 
thoee  placee,  I  can  eay  eonfldently  it  oo^^  to  haye  been  the  first  on  the  list. 
— QuiMTDi  Bbad." 

Oabobxia  Ctltubb-— Dbtdco  Fbbjis  {Abbot). — ^The  Ckodenias  from  now 
until  spring  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in  a  cool,  light,  and  sJir  part  of  the 
stoye,  or  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  giving  water  only  to  keep  the  leavee  fresh ; 
and  in  Februery  or  March  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  60°  at  night  and 
700  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  riss  of  10^  to  15°  from  sun  heat,  the  atmosphere  beiiy 
moist,  but  the  plants  not  eyringed  oyerhead  after  the  flowers  begin  to  expand. 
They  are  all  the  better  of  a  bottom  heat  of  15P.  After  flowering,  the  planta 
may  be  cut-in,  and  grown-on  in  a  bride  molrt  heat  of  9GP  by  night  and  70°  to 
75^  by  day,  potting  them,  and  continuing  the  treatment  until  the  growth  is 
complete;  then  ripen  or  harden-off  by  exposure  to  light  and  air,  keeping 
rather  dry  and  cool  in  winter.  It  is  not  good  practiee  to  dry-off  Feme,  bot 
they  should  be  kept  mther  drier  than  when  growing.  The  eodl,  eyen  for  dect- 
duoue  kinds,  should  be  kept  moderately  moist.  The  pricee  glyen  of  fruit  in 
Coyent  Garden  Market  are  retalL    The  sieye  contains  seyen  imperial  gallons. 

Tbamsplaktiho  Fig  Tbbbs  (Ah  Old  8ub$criber).—'W9  diould  delay  the 
planting  untU  ^ring,  and  make  sure  that  the  border  is  well  drained,  aJod  of 
light  rather  than  heavy  loamy  soil.  To  this  we  would  add  eome  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  For  planting  we  advise  three 
parts  turfy  loam  chopped-up  rather  fine,  mixed  wltn  two  parte  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  one  pert  of  decompoeed  manure. 

Trbatmbbt  of  Muscat  op  Alexaiidbia  Yirbs  (T.  MilekeU).— Probably 
the  roote  have  travelled  into  unsuitable  soil,  but  this  is  often  Uamed  when 
the  cause  of  shanking  4ias  been  found  in  the  summer  management  of  the 
Yinee  and  the  reetrictive  syetem  of  pruning.  If  you  had  not  intended  to 
plant  young  Vines  we  would  have  advised  you  to  make  a  new  border  outeido 
for  the  roots  of  the  old  Vines,  and  by  a  different  system  of  pruning  havB 
managed  to  get  rid  of  all  the  old  canes  in  a  few  yeers  hy  cutUng  out  one  or 
two  of  the  old  ones  each  yeer  and  tratning>up  young  canee  to  supply  thsir 
placee.  This  you  ought  to  do  with  your  young  Vines;  but  thej  murt  havo 
room  to  expend  their  leaves  and  ripen  their  wood,  in  which  case  a  few  bunohea 
could  be  obtained  from  them  in  1875. 

Nahbb  ov  Fbuits  (W.  Thonip$on).— Yen  haye  not  numbered  or  otherwise 
distinguished  the  Pears,  and  consequently  we  cannot  give  you  the  names. 
(J.  P.  Erith).—lj  Gravenstein;  8,  Blanks  Codlln:  4,  Dutch  Mignonne ;  5, 
Feem's  Pippin  ;  8,  Cellini;  7,  Pomme  de  Neige.  (John  Thoma»).—l,  Warma- 
ley  Pippin;  8,  Woodcock  ;  4,  Winter  Mi^eting;  5,  Lady's  Delight;  6,  Mln- 
ohall  Grab.  (A.  P.  W.  G.).— The  Apple  Is  B^bhxsoo's  Pipphi,  and  the  Pear 
Bed  Doyeoni.  (Btfv.  Mr.  C.),—i:he  yeUow  Apple  is  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
the  gieen  one  Hawthomdnn. 
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Naves  or  Pi<ant8  (J.  Cro^fleld).— Them  Is  no  doflbt  yonr  plant  is  aFIeiu 
of  some  sort,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  bnt  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is 
from  the  description.  Send  a  leaf  and  frmt.  The  bulbs  of  Leuoojom  Temnm 
can  be  had  at  any  bulb  shop  in  Loudon.  We  are  snrpxised  that  yon  cannot 
get  them  in  Manchester. 

FOTTLTBT,  BEE,  AND  nOtEOlS  OHSONiaLE. 


STANDARD  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Thb  'writers  who  give  their  opinions  on  this  head  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buly,  of  Mount  Street,  G-rosvenor 
Square,  published  the  colour.  &o.,  of  exhibition  fowls  in  I860, 
and  that  a  **  Standard  of  Excellence  "  wa&  issued  by  the  Poultry 
Club  in  1865,  the  Club  being  composed  of  the  best  exhibitors, 
breeders,  and  fanciers  of  the  time,  many  remaining  until  this 
day,  and  that  a  second  edition  is  now  being  published.  Having 
acted  as  judge  in  England  and  several  times  abroad,  I  can  speak 
as  to  the  great  boon  that  this  work  is  to  amateurs.  When  I  went 
to  Canada  the  ignorance  on  poultry  points  was  ludicrous,  but  by 
the  help  of  exhibitions  and  the  "  Standard "  which  amateurs 
were  able  to  get  at— it  being  reprinted  in  portions  in  the  monthly 
numbers  of  the  ''  Canada  Farmer  " — their  eyes  were  opened  and 
they  saw.  The  Americans  were  in  the  same  state,  and  they 
copied  it;  but  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  suit  some  of  the  com- 
pilers to  alter  their  birds  they  eased-off  the  "  Standard  "  a  bit 
to  suit  their  views.    Well,  they  have  a  right  to  their  opinions. 

As  to  judgments  being  made  arithmetically,  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  tnat  was  the  intention  of  the  Poultry  Club,  but  to 
stamp  simjply  a  relative  value  on  each  point.  No  judge  who  has 
not  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  work  can  act  properly,  and  a 
nice  job  he  would  have  to  sum-up  the  merits  and  demerits  in 
an  addition  sxmi  even  in  the  fifteen  scale.  I  certainly  myself 
found  the  **  Standard  "  very  useful  in  shuttlng-np  disappointed 
exhibitors,  and  could  fill  your  pages  with  amusing  stories  on 
that  head.  But  as  I  know  for  a  fact  that  after  our  four  exhibi- 
tions at  Toronto,  combined  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Standard,"  the  fowl  fever  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
latter  to  a  marvellous  extent  up  to  the  present  day.  1,  in  the 
name  of  Canada,  whose  poultry  representative  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  in  this  country,  am  grateful  to  the  compilers  of  the  work 
for  their  labours. 

That  the  supposition  that  any  judge  would  be  tied  down  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  different  points  is  fallacious,  but  that 
the  work  is  a  most  valuable  one  must  be  admitted,  and  I  think 
that  few  judges  would  be  found  to  withhold  a  prize  from  any 
bird  bred  up  to  the  "  Standard." 

"  X.  Y,  Z."  gives  beginners  too  much  credit  when  he  says 
they  know  what  and  how  to  show.  An  old  exhibitor  does,  from 
his  long  practical  knowledge  and  experiencOi  not  so  the  novices. 
— F.  C.  Habsabd,  Sheernesa. 


BRIGG  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange  on  the  21st  inst.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  better  show  of  Pigeons. 

The  DorkingSf  both  old  and  young,  were  very  good.  Cochins 
were  good  throughout,  the  first-prize  pen  taking  the  cup  for  the 
best  pen  in  Classes  1,  3,  £k  6,  8,  and  10.  The  chicken  classes 
•were  also  very  good.  Brdhnuu  had  three  classes,  which  were 
all  good.  The  first  prize  pen  of  chickens  was  the  best  that  has 
been  seen  this  year.  Of  Crcve-OoBurs  both  classes  were  good. 
HoudanSy  or  any  other  French  varietv,  were  very  fair.  The 
Game  classes  were  well  fiUed,  and  for  the  most  part  good  birds. 
Of  Spanish  there  were  only  seven  entries  in  the  two  classes ; 
the  aidult  birds  were  very  bad.  The  Bantam  classes  were  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  Show,  there  being  twenty  entries  in  one 
class.  The  Any  variety  class  was  very  well  filled,  Polands  and 
Silkies  being  the  prize  oirds.  There  were  also  some  good  Black 
Hamburghs. 

Among  Pigeonsy  Carriers  and  Pouters  were  as  good  as  could 
possibly  De  seen,  the  first-prize  Carriers  winning  the  cup  for  the 
best  pen  of  Pigeons  in  the  Show.  Tumblers  were  very  fair. 
Fantails  were  good ;  Jacobins  all  good,  not  a  bad  pen  shown ; 
and  Turbits  fair.  Trumpeters  and  Barbs  were  very  good.  The 
Any  other  vajdety  class  was  well  filled,  comprising  some  very 
fine  birds. 

There  was  a  very  good  show  of  BahhitSt  especially  in  the 
Any  variety  class,  which  was  well  filled. '  In  every  respect  the> 
Show  was  a  verv  great  success. 

This  was  the  first  Show  that  has  been  held  at  Bri^g.  but  the 
arrangements  were  very  good  and  gave  complete  satis/action  to 
all  concerned,  and  we  believe  the  Brigg  Show  will  in  time 
become  one  of  our  very  best. 

D0RnifO8.-a,  If.  M.  Oaahmore,  ShMpahod.  Longhboroagh.  8,  Withheld. 
Chic1uns,—\,  W.  H.  Crewe,  Etwall.  Derby.    8,  W.  Harrey,  Sheffield. 

Cochin  8.— t  and  Cap,  B.  S.  S.  Woodftaie,  Pembary,  Tonbridge  Wells.  8.  W. 
Harvey,  e.  F.  Attley,  Brigg.  <7Af«iMnf.-l,  W.  Harrey.  8,  J.  Staley,  Colling, 
haan.  he,  V.  W.  Kelaey,  Hull:  E.  J.  Draper,  Bnrton-on-Trent.  c»  W.  E.  Cave, 
Market  Harborongh ;  Bey.  R.  L.  Story ;  W.  flesseltine;  T.  M.  Derry,  Qedney. 


Bbahxas.— Darfc— 1,  J.  M .  AiUnson*  Alford.   8.  B.  Swan,  Lincoln. 

Brahxab.— Jny  variety.— \.  J.  Watta,  King's  uealh,  Birmingham.  8,  W.  R 
Oarner,  Dyke,  Bonme.  CfcteJc«tu.— 1,  J.  Holmes,  Whitecotee,  Chesterfield.  8,  J 
H.  Piokles,  Blrkdale,  Sonthporl.    e,  J.  Stow.  Morton,  Bourne. 

Crbyb-C<eub8.— 1.  Rot.  J.  B.  Lane,  Bozby  Vioarare,  Brigg.  8,  Mrs.  E.  Cros8» 
Appleby  Vioarage.  Brigg.  he,  O  Green,  Caistor.  Chieheru.-l  and  8,  Rot.  C.  C. 
Ewbank,  Langiord  Vicarage,  Biggleswade. 

HOCDAMB,  OB  ANT  OTHBB  FRBNCH  VARZBTT,  XXOEPT  CBBVX-C(EnR8.— 1,  MrS. 

E.  Cross,  a,  A.  F.  Faulkner,  Thrapstone.  Chickeiu.—lt  Mrs.  E.  Cross.  8  and 
e,  H.  H.  Cave,  Brigg. 

OAsrE.— Jnv  variety.— 1  and  Cop,  E.  Aykrojd,  Ecdeshfll,  Leeds.  8,  F.  Sale8> 
Orowle.    Chickena.—],  E.  Aykroyd.    8,  E.  Win  wood,  Worcester. 

Spanish.— I,  A.  Canty.   8, 0.  O.  Thompson,  Barton-on-Humber.    Ohiekem,— 

;;........ -.  ..■..;.■.:....  ^  ..,.■-  !.    :.T.  :.:...,::  -•-<. npton.   2,M 

M.  (.  .ftolimore^  e,  W.  ii.  WjtlMit  li>Jfciiu,iin,p  Htwm'ii-  ^-"^^  and  :^iloer'peneilUd, 
—  ],  li,  Ne^rbitL  %  BarfL  ^  £u alter,  SliL^melJ.  hCf  U*  M.  Catlititore.  o,  A.  F. 
Fi;iLr!:!if.r-  n.  NeffbltL 

Oamr^-^l.VT.AAa-mm^l-pi-wii'h.  U.  Flctabrrf.  Stotterlongh.    he,  J, 
P.  iiiupoLo;  R,  E*  Dut'teriofT,  KJitfln-ija  Liriiinaj:  h   Newbtt.    Any 

vc  :-f  Qami^—l,  W.  Hp  Ei>bfiieiaa,  Idon^  Led,  K^i^blty.    3,  M.  Leno, 

M- .-.  .  ix  L  oL    hCt  R.  a.  3.  WoLidgiilp. 

Ayv  ,>iiiKit  DisTiffCT  ViHiBTTT,— i.  W.  Htrv^F.  3*  J.  WatU-  he,  Mrs.  B. 
Cross  :  M.  M.  Cnihmoro.    J,  tJ.  W.  BoE>ililjy.  Louih. 

Ghe«b.— l,T*aLDuiT7     K,J.B.HL'iiW£>rtiii,H6tfltld,Doticaatcr. 

THirrtfi.— .^M?ffl?>ury.— f,  r*  P.  Canr^H,  Lantriliorinj,  Boi^nahhridue.  3.  W.  H. 
Ct^-^',\  ^^e,  T- !^(J*r,  TiLgewiplt;  W.  O.  WafoTTd*  c,  M.  if.  Oiwhmore.  Botwn.— 
1,  IL  ^^vm,  %J.  Wilts,  ha.  M.  LeBO.  c,  W.  II.  iJrewu.  dnu  other  variety,^ 
hli.F&aimnMtBdRg.  2,M.  L«ao.  ^if,  J.  WMts.  c,  tt.  J.  Scrg*miit,  Barton-on- 
Humlior. 

Tciajtfcrs.— 1,  T.  M>  Dtiry.    3,  M.  Ktw,  MurkBt  Oyerkm.   ff,  Mlrs.  Smith. 
PIGEONS. 

GABSiXBfl.— L  Cap.  and  8,  E.  Homer.  Harewood,  Leeds,  he,  H.  Tardley» 
Birmingham.   e.T.  Chambers,  ion.,  Northampton :  P.  R.  Spencer,  Hereford. 

Pouters,— 1,  W.  Ridley,  Hexham.  8.  T.  Rule,  Durham,  c,  W.  Harvey ;  L* 
Watkin,  Notthampton ;  T.  Rule ;  ReT.  C.  C.  Ewbank ;  E.  Homer. 

TuMBLXRS,— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2.  W.  Adams. 

Famtatlb.-!,  T.  Rule.  8.  J.  F.  Loversidge,  Newark,  he,  J.  F.  LoTersidge  ; 
J.  Walker,  Newark,    e,  E.  Ho?  ner. 

Jacobin  8.— 1  and  8,  A.  A.  Vander  Meersoh,  Tooting,    he,  E.  Homer. 

TuRBiTS.— 1,  O.  N.  Lythe.  cottingham.  8,  A.  Silvester,  Sheffield.  0,  O.  B. 
Cresswell,  Early  Wood,  Bagshot  , „  ^  „ 

Trdmpbtbbs.— 1,  W.  Harvey.  8,  T.  Rule,  he,  P.  B.  Spencer;  B.  Homer,  e^ 
A.  A.  Vander  Meersoh. 

Babbs.— 1  and  8,  E.  Homer.    *c,  H.  Yardley.  _ 

Ant  otheb  Vabibty.— 1,  A.  A.  Vander  Meersoh.  8,  E.  Homer,  he,  A. 
Silvester;  P.  B.  Spencer,  e,  W.  Harvey ;  A.  A.  Vender  Meersoh. 

Babbtts.— Lop-«ared.— 1,  Shaw  &  Allison.  Sheffield.  8.  J.  Home,  York.  J^ 
other  variety.— 1,  W.  Bowes,  Elmhurst,  Darlington.  8,  J.  Owen,  e,  W.  H. 
Hewerdine,  Hull ;  F.  Sabbage,  Northampton ;  J.  Berry,  Elsham ;  A.  Canty,. 
Barton-on-Humber. 

Judges.— Messrs.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  and  J.  Douglas. 

NORTHAMPTON  OBNITHOLOGICMi  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 

The  Show  of  the  Northampton  "  Good  Intent  Ornithological 
Society,"  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  22nd  and 
23rd  inst.,  and  in  point  of  entries  was  a  great  success.  There  is 
no  hall  in  the  kingdom  that  is  better  adapted  to  such  a  purpose 
than  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  light  being  so  well  and  equally 
dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Show  is  not  confined  to  ornithology,  the  Committee  considering 
that  an  additional  attraction  would  be  secured  in  offering  a  few 
classes  for  Babbits. 

The  entries  in  these  sections  were  only  moderate,  partly  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  offered,  but  mostly  from  the  Society 
not  providing  pens  for  their  exhibition,  but  what  were  shown 
in  these  classes  were  a  credit  to  the  exhibitors,  especially  in  some 
oases  which  are  deserving  of  special  notice.  In  the  first  class  a- 
grand  Blue  Pouter  cock  stood  first,  and  a  White  second,  the 
first-named  bird  being  one  of  the  largest-blown  birds  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  altogether  massive  and  well-built.  The  second 
was  a  White,  slim  and  beautiful  in  form,  but  losing  in  several 
other  points.  In  Carriers,  two  Dun  hens  won  the  prizes,  and 
they  were  capital  birds,  well  made-up  and  shown  in  nice  bloom. 
A  Yellow  Jacobin  cock  of  good  points  was  first  in  the  next  class^ 
and  a  Blue  Turbit  cock  second.  In  Dragoons  the  contest  was 
severe  between  the  two  winners,  which  were  Blue,  a  single 
point  deciding  between  them ;  many  of  the  others  being  alse 
good.  In  Any  other  variety,  a  nice  White  Trumpeter  was  firsts 
and  a  Silver  Antwerp  second ;  and  in  the  Selling  class,  White 
Pouters  and  Almond  Tumblers  won  the  prizes. 

Lop-eared  Babbits  were  not  good,  if  we  except  the  first-prize 
Fawn  doe,  which  was  very  young,  and  the  Sooty  Fawn  buck 
that  took  second.  The  varieties,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  grand 
lot,  the  Tortoiseshell  Dutch  buck,  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded,  being  about  perfect ;  the  second  ffoing  to  Angora,  and 
the  third  to  a  Black-and-white  Dutch:  while  many  other  de- 
serving specimens  had  to  be  content  with  commendations. 

In  the  Canary  department  the  entries  were  very  large,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  liave  to  relate  that  several  stained  specimens 
were  subjected  to  the  test,  proof  of  artificial  colouring  fairly 
established,  and  the  birds  at  once  disqualified,  those  in  the 
Buff  Cinnamons  being  the  worst  oases ;  and  we  were  informed 
that  these  birds  would  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  accordance 
with  the  fourth  rule  of  the  schedule.  We  do  not  know  if  this 
regulation  was  oarried  out.  We  hope  it  was,  and  if  our  reporter 
hiM  mentioned  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  we  would  have 
published  them. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme  had  no  specimens  of  their  higli- 
coloured  Wrds  at  the  Show ;  and  although  we  can  sympathiBe 
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with  those  Committees  who,  for  the  sake  of  seoorin^  the  entries 
in  great  nnmbers  (which  we  admit  is  of  primary  importance), 
yet  we  consider  it  a  disappointment  to  the  pnblic  and  a  decided 
hardship  to  those  gentlemen  that  their  specimens  should  be 
blftckbnntd,  for^  whatever  mnj  be  sai?l  to  thf  contrftry,  tbern 
are  few  memberfi  of  the  fancy  wbo  would  not  bave  beeii  gUd 
to  be  the  first  to  atta.m  finch  an  object,  and  it  ia  well  known 
tbat  moat  of  the  bflat  fancif^rB  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
attain  th^  highest  point  In  colour  by  selec  t  feeding  atid  other- 
wise. Supposing^  oven,  tbat  the  ^eat  beauty  o!  colour  of  theBe 
birds  will  last  only  to  the  next  moult^  thej  are,  at  any  rate,  on 
a  par  with  the  LLzards  and  the  London  Fancy ^  wboee  fleeting 
beanty  laaiis  but  for  the  first  season  l  and  we  would  suggest  to 
thoao  Committees  a  way  out  of  tho  dif&culiy,  wbicb,  wo  tbiok, 
would  prove  fully  satie factory  to  all  coiir-emed,  and  that  is  that 
a  special  clas^  bo  set  apart  for  these  birds  for  a  couple  of  seas  one, 
ana  a  cup  or  medal  of  merit  be  awarded  to,  say,  the  best  half- 
dozen  birds.  Tbis  course^  we  contend,  while  eavixig  the  ebows 
in  a  pecuniary  pointj  would  cast  no  reflectiou  upon  these  ^i^eutle- 
men,  and  would  preserve  the  great  treat  for  the  public— viIhi  a 
sight  of  sut^h  e:itraordlnary  specimens.  The  Norwich  classes 
■were  woU  rcpreBented^  there  b?in^  140  specimens  competitig  in 
the  first  six  claf^sfss.  The  birds  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Enoch  and 
Atkins  were  of  large  size  and  good  in  feather  and  quality. 

The  Ticked  and  Unevenly- marked  classes  contained  some 
nice  birds p  The  wioner  in  the  Yellow  elass^  belonging  to  Mr, 
Ironii,  was  a  very  showy  bixdj  and  tbo  second  and  third  were 
also  of  ^ood  quality. 

The  Evenly- marked  or  Variegated  classes  contained  some 
well-mfirked  birds.  The  fir^t- prize  bird  in  Yellows  was  of 
atrong  colour,  althoiigh  the  marking  would  have  been  no  worse 
if  it  had  been  a  little  heavier. 

The  first  in  Buffs  was  a  very  clear  ben,  good  in  all  points 
and  very  eveu  la  markini; ;  the  second  also  being  good,  but,  to 
some  e3Ctent^  out  of  condition.  The  Created  YeUow  clas^  was 
a  great  surprise ^  one  after  another  throughout  the  class  proving 

food  ■  but  even  these  were  eclipsed  by  toe  Buffs,  the  first-prize 
ird  in  the  latter  being  a  fitting  compeer  for  tbe  receDUy- 
imported  specimens  of  Trampefcor  Pigeoos,  the  crest  being  of 
Bucb  size  as  to  cover-up  the  eyes  completely  j  the  rest  of  the 
birds  wore  also  capital  specimens.  Belgians  were  goort|  but  it 
was  diMouIt  to  catch  these  indolent  gentlemen  out  of  repose, 
or  in  such  condition  as  to  display  their  beauties. 

Tbe  Yorkshire  Canaries  were  not  good,  but  the  Cinnamoni; 
were  good  in  all  clasBcs ;  in  the  Selling  class  tbe  entries  were 
numerous,  and  many  cht^ap  birds  changed  handa. 

In  British  birds  a  most  splendid  Stojling  was  first,  a  ThruBb 
second,  and  a  Skylark  third ;  and  there  were  some  good  birds 
in  the  MnleSf  the  first  being  a  grand  Yellow,  and  the  iieoond  a 
Buff  very  well  marked, 

CANARIES, 

NcawicH-  —  Cl^ar  YitlJov,  —  1,  Eiii>e1i  Jk  Atkfsi»  CaTebtrr.  1.  Q.  Qalbr, 
Dtllin^DD^  Nt»nhijnpLi>p.  i,J.  Andley.  halcetiet.  vhe^  O.  Golby  :  H.  a  £;. 
Andl^j.  he.  Aduni  A  AHif^nu^b  ;  Coi  ft  Hmwn.  e,  R  Tomea;  J.  ADflkr. 
Cf#rt  r  JJpijf,— 1  an  rt  a ,  E  noch  &  A  ikf  m,  8 ,  F.  B .  Kew4aigf  BroQ  Ibt,  r^.AdATDi 
MnA  Athenuck  t^)  he,  J.  Aadloy;  Bnojiih  &  Atklng,  if,  B.  B/Ncwiom;  Ucx 
n  I  Brown, 

HoRwtcB.—Ei^enlif-maTttfi  or  Varifffated  Yfllow.—l  ucl  &,  J.  Audlc^n  2. 
Eeoch  &  Atkln*.  p*j;  Adatnn  A  Atbenacb  m  tm.U,  «  D,  An  die  r:  Cox  and 
Bf d  wn .  tf .  Adams  &  Atlieraac  b  j  H.  i  D.  Anil  lo  j  EBfAlv-m^i  rkt  rt  err  Itirifgn  ted 
BujJ',— I,  H.  fc  D,  Aurdler,  Lti^i^aler.  2  nud  3,  Adami  k  Atbcj^ucb,  Covemry. 
vke.J,  Goude.    he.  Mftrtm  &.  Griffin,    r.  W  hfr^, 

NwiwicM.— Ti^ferJ  (jr  Uftevrnlv^arkfii  YtU^ir.—i.T.  Itodi,  Nortbatuplon, 
Sj  Qtcf  &  Griifiu,  CoveniTjf .  B.  W.  4  T,  Wright,  N«ijrthtTiipti>D.  vtw,  Ailaina 
wail  AthrrwnQh.  he.  Enoch  ^  Atkins,  c,  Adams  A  Atbf-rin^b;  J.  Jadt^e, 
TUkfd  or  Vnrvrnlv  marked  BmJ.— 1  nad  S,  AJams  A  AthflMqfb.  3.  Con  and 
Urn  WD.  S^iprthampt^D.  vhi^  3.  Tom^Aj:  Aduti^a  k  Atbonacb ;  Over  AOrifltra. 
he,  J.  i;iark  i  R.  B.  NeWi^^m      c.  8,  TomM. 


KamittoD  &  Chambciflslti. 

BtL<Ji*!i.-f/fart  Ti'kfdf  nr  Vfiri^^airfi  TeUnn'^l  uni  i.  J.  N.  Ttarrlicn, 
Selpcr,  Herby.  3.  S.  BuntinjF,  D^rLy*  Ci^iir,  TUk^'d,  ar  rfirirfftiird  Bvff.  -1 
at)  cl  a.  J  ►  N.  Uarritton.    ».  R  H  n wm  an.  Mid  iU  abro  ogli .    r  ftj .  W,  Fo  r\  h,  Y  "  tk. 

YfiHKiniftK.— Jmj  varitty  ufYriiiJir.—l^  T.  Ir.>ii».  %  L.  Belk.  £>fl«»biirr^  9, 
TV.  W.  JobuftOD.  Ciu-Iton.  Nortli*lkrtoa.  the.  W.  Fortb  Anjf  vurieiu  of  Bu  rf. 
—1*  T.  Irons*  %  T.  Tpbjj  iatrood,  N  or tb  Ac  klmm ,  MiddJ«ibf  Diijf ti.  B,  W.  KortK 
tfJia,  t*  Belk.    hc^  W*  W.  Jobuiozip 

J^iZi^n—OoUtfn-fpfinQled.—l  and  vh£.  W,  Wftt*rtn.  Ian  .  DArlihir^ii.  3  and 
P,  H.  RiLuliio,  Darliogton.  ftf,  S  Buniinjif.  Si'rer-ttpaualrd.—l.  t,  auid  rhe.  W» 
W«t4f»n.  Juii.    ^  H.  Ritchie,    he.  »>  Bnntixig. 

CisK*Mc>ff.— Jon^Mf.—l,  Adamit  &  Athtinaurh,  3.  J.  Taylnr,  MMdlaaborotiHh. 
Q,  HarweLJ  &  Suni,  NcirthainptDn.  vhe  «rid  e.  C.  Law-  he.  Coi  4  Bitjwn.  Bt^Jf. 
—I  and  i,  AdnoDi  i  Aibonncb.  a.  Cox  *  Browrs,  rhe,  Ric*  ft  OUUtrt.  Ac.  J. 
Tajlor.    e,  W,  Stanford. 

Ci ^NiM^ J K.  —  T^'ski'd  or  BrokfiK  Jon qji<^  or  B wjf.— 1 ,  Ada laa  &  A E herancb.  S,  J . 
Taj  I  [J  r.    B.  S,  Tomea.    phr,  Mariin  *  (irifflii     he.  C.  Law.    e,  T.  froiiB. 

CmHiUQV.—Evenlv-mtirkrd  or  yarir&atfd  Yflhv  ot  Buf,-},  h.  BaIIf.  s  and 
c,  Tk  Iruna,    8,  W.  Doufdai,  Nortbamj^tun.    vJic,  Q,  Kertoo.    he.  C.  Luvf. 

Am  QTH^H  Viiii»TY.— 1,  L.  Belk.  2,  Rice  ft  UU.b«rt.  a,  B.  Hawman,  vht. 
J.  Tear,    he,  J.  N.  Haniaon.    f,  B.  3.  Juktuon. 


GotDrracn  J/lvi^ts.—Ereniii  marked  ar  TViriVpaifr/,— I,  J,  Dood^,  L^icesUr. 
2,  T.  AU0nb]rf  CroBigala,  Dnrban],  8,  R-Ha^nian.  vlu!,  Hftmptoti  A  CbAmher- 
Ijiin;  Mnaru  ft  Wynae.  Atf^  H.  4  D,  AudJ«>.  e.  T  HapkULit  bark.^l.  W.  ft  T» 
'Wriftbi     %  ati4  he.  Com  A  Bru*E,    a*  Moore  A  Wmne. 

UHTT»n  Bmrts  — i.  J.  Albri*fbt,  NprtbaTDptijn.  f.  Cci  ft  Brown.  S,  T, 
KniK^it,  NortbiLiriptim,  thCt  Cor  A  Brown:  W.  A  C-  Uamialon.  he,  Cor  and 
Bri]wn  1  G.  Cleaver. 

PaIiHiitb,— 1,  3  Kuntinj?.  2,  J.  PowelL  Norniainplan.  aandftf,  J.  Munslow* 
Noriham])ion.    rhd.  J.  (}oodall;  J.  BdmiAlow. 

fltujh4J  Cu»i,-l  and  Eitra  3,  Co*  ft  Brown,    %  HarLin  ft   ariffliL   1^ 


Adams  ft  Aih«nach.   vhe.  Cox  ft  Brown;  Adamg  ft  Atfaeranch  (S);  T.  Middle- 
ton,    he.  Cox  ft  Brown ;  Adams  ft  Atberanclu   e,  A.  Camps ;  8.  Stratford. 
PiaEONS. 

PouTxas.—l,  W.  Nottage« Northampton.  S, L.  Watkin, Northampton,   he,!^ 
Watkin :  W.  NoUage.    c,  A.  SilTotter. 

CAaaiBBs.— 1  and  a.  T.  Chambers,  Jan..  Northampton,     he,  H.  Parrin;  W. 
Nottage.    e,  D.  Bamett ;  W.  Brown ;  A.  Silvrster. 

TuasiTS  OB  Jacobins.—!,  T.  W.  Swallow.  Northampton.   S,  A.  SilTeater, 
Sheffield,    he,  A.  SUrester ;  T.  W.  SwaUow  (S);  W.  Nottage. 

Dbaoocns.— 1  and  vhe,  F.  Oamble,  Northampton.    %  T.  Chambers.  Inn.    he. 


A.  Silvester;  W.  Notuge;  W.  Brown  (2);  T.  Chambers. Jan.;  T.  Be«ord. 

Aht  othbb  Vabibtt.— 1.  A.  Silvester.     S,  J.  Mantel  (Antwerp),   vhe,  ^ 
Chambers.  Jan.    he,  W.  Nottage ;  D.  Bamett  (Barb) ;  A.  SUveater ;  J.  Mantel 


(Antwerp),   e.  H.  A.  Saddington;  W.  Nottage:  J.  Mantel  (Antwerp).  ___ 

SxLLiKo  ChAMB.—h  L.  WatUn.  i  and  vhe,  w.  Nottage.  he,Yr.  Nottage;  W. 
Brown ;  T.  Chambera.  Jon.   e,  T.  Gill. 

Babbits  —Lop-eared.—!,  A.  Aahmead,  Northampton.  %  F.  Sabbage,  North- 
ampton, he,  J.  Castledlne;  S.  Whitehonse.  e,  J.  Tebbutt.  Any  other  va- 
ne(y.—l,  F.  Sabbage  (Angora).  8.  H.  C.  Hanoock  (Angora).  8  and  4,  O. 
Foster  (Dnteh  and  Patagonian).  he,  C.  Cory  (Angora);  J.  Millard  (Dotch); 
B.  Tool  (Angora);  A.  Aahmead.   e,  F.  Sabbsge  (Dateh). 

Cap  won  by  Adams  ft  Athersaoh,  with  eighteen  points. 
Judges. — Cage  Birds  :  Mr.  W.  Walter,  Winchester,  and  Mr. 
J.  Bezson,  D^rhy.     Pigeont  and  Rabbits:   Mr.  E.  Hntion, 
Pudsey. 

NORWICH  CANARY  SHOW. 

Had  I  invested  sixpence  in  a  gnide-hook  I  might  have  posted 
myself  np  in  the  history  of  Norwich  and  its  antiquities,  and 
have  ffiven  a  hotter  description  of  St.  Andrew's  HaU  than  I  am 
now  aole  to  do.  Gnide-hooks  make  capital  **  crihs."  Who  this 
particular  St.  Andrew  was  I  do  not  know,  or  when  he  lived  or 
when  he  died,  why  he  was  canonised,  or  when  the  Hall  which 
bears  his  name  was  hnilt.  AU  this  and  mnch  more  I  might 
have  learned  for  sixpence  ;  hnt  as  it  is,  the  life  of  this  respected 
man  is  to  me  a  sealed  hook.  Saint  is  snch  a  common  prefix  in 
Norwich  that  one  wonld  almost  imagine  it  had  been  the  favoozite 
residence  of  those 

*<  Elevated  with  the  laints  to  moont,'* 
and  I  shonld  not  have  been  surprised  to  have  seen  the  familiar 
title  over  some  of  the  shop-doors.  I  can  give  no  better  de- 
scription of  the  HaU  than  that  in  its  exterior  it  looks  like  a 
church  with  the  tower  and  steeple  cut  off,  and  the  interior  con- 
veys the  idea  of  its  being  some  grand  old  ecclesiastical  structure 
converted  to  secular  purposes.  It  had  been  kindly  lent  to  the 
"  Alliance  "  by  the  Mavor  and  Corporation  of  the  city. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  I  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Baxter,  arrived  at  Norwich ;  out  late  as  it  was,  of  course  we 
went  just  to  take  a  peep  at  the  Hall.  It  was  then  only  very 
dimly  lighted,  but  Uiere  was  light  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
morrow  would  open  on  a  scene  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw 
approached  in  a  Canary  show.  Truly  the  "  Alliance  "  had  done 
their  duty  in  securing  such  a  noble  edifice  in  which  to  exhibit 
their  treasures.  The  Social  Science  Congress  had  held  its  meet- 
ings within  its  walls  only  recently,  and  the  decorations  had 
been  allowed  to  remain,  adding  such  a  si)lendour  to  the  Show 
as  could  only  be  obtained  under  similar  circumstances.  Apart 
from  the  tasteful  adjuncts,  the  walls  are  covered  to  the  very 
roof  with  life-size  portraits  in  oil  of  Norfolk  worthies,  among 
which  is  one  of  Nelson,  for  which  I  was  informed  the  Corpo- 
ration had  ref ased  £15,(XX).  It  is  not  often  that  the  Canary  is 
seen  with  such  surroundings  as  these.  When  we  entered  the 
Hall  next  morning  to  begin  our  work  the  sight  was  most  im- 
posing; and  to  add  still  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  Messrs. 
Ewing  &  Co.,  of  the  Boyal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  discharged  during 
the  day  waggon  after  waggon  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  iine- 
foUaged  plants  till  the  place  became  a  perfect  Paradise,  and  the 
illustrious  worthies  on  the  walls  seemed  to  wink  and  blink  in 
the  sunshine  as  if  perfectly  conscious  of  the  whole,  specially  one 
benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  in  drab  knee-breeches  and 
eaiters.  the  inscription  on  whose  frame  told  how  well  he  had 
filled  the  civic  chair  in  days  gone  by.  Such  a  fine,  genial-look- 
ing face  !  Wherever  we  went  those  saiters  were  always  looking 
at  US.  If  I  remember  riehtly,  one  nand  was  in  the  pocket  <» 
the  drab  knee-breeches,  if  not,  it  ought  to  have  been,  as  I  was 
told  it  was  in  life  constantly  there,  and  was  never  withdrawn 
empty. 

We  commenced  our  work  at  the  most  difficult  end  of  the 
schedule,  which  end,  however,  on  looking  at  the  oatalogoe. 
proves  to  be  the  middle  thereof.  I  refer  to  the  Cages-of-Six  of 
the  "Bath  House"  and  ''Alliance"  clubs.  In  each  of  these 
classes  there  was  a  premium  of  a  silver  medal  as  first  prize^  and 
the  competition  was  keen.  The  "Bath  House"  mustered 
twelve  groups,  and  here,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Alliance,"  whioh  staged 
no  less  than  thirty-three  sixes.  These  forty-five  groups,  contain- 
ing in  the  aggregate  270  birds,  formed  a  spectacle  one  nas  to  go 
to  Norwich j  the  city  of  Canaries,  to  see.  From  end  to  end  it  was 
all  quality,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  we,  after  carefully 
weighing  over  the  pros  and  cons,  filled  6ur  balance  sheet,  and 
made  Mr.  Frost,  of  the  "  Bath  House,"  and  Mr.  Betts  of  the 
"  Alliance,"  happy  men.  In  both  cases  each  won  with  a  tzifle 
in  hand.     Mr.  Everett,  the  Treasurer  and  backbone  of  tbe 
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"  Alliance,"  was  clearly  second  in  his  clab,  thoogh  it  was  nearly 
six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  with  Mr.  Meny  and  Mr. 
Hovell  in  the  "  Bath  House/'  who  were  respectively  second 
and  third.  Laying  down  as  a  basis  of  operations  that  five  good 
birds  and  an  indinerent  one  did  not  constitute  a  leyel  six,  gave 
Mr.  Merry  the  turn  of  the  scale.  It  will  easily  be  imaged 
that  behind  these  stood  many  cafes  of  superlatiye  excellence, 
and  I  may  say  that  I  was  never  before  so  struck  with  the  wonder- 
ful quality  of  feather  the  Norwich  breeders  possess. 

These  disposed  of,  the  ten  open  classes  of  Norwich  birds  next 
claimed  our  attention.  The  "Alliance"  with  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  what  every  Englishman  loves— fair  play,  had  fiot  sup- 
plemented its  prize  list  with  an  annoxmcement  that  **  no  un- 
natural colours  would  be  staged,"  neither  had  it  issued  any 
proclamation  to  **  honest  fanciers,"  nor  had  it  met  in  committee 
and  paraded  its  virtues  in  pharisaioal  fashion.  Norwich  knew 
well  that  its  breeders  had  for  more  than  a  century  never  feared 
to  meet  any  comers,  and  when  beaten  could  often  congratulate 
themselves  that  it  was  with  their  own  blood,  birds  whose  pedigree 
was  written  in  some  cottage  beside  the  loom  of  a  weaver  or  other 
artisan,  from  whose  **  mews  "  had  been  sold  high-bred  stock  to 
other  localities.  It  was  not  likely,  then,  that  uiese  men  were 
going  to  show  the  white  feather  in  tiie  contest,  or  allow  any 
outside  pressure  to  influence  them.  For  the  fame  of  the 
"Bemrose  &  Orme,"  birds  had  reached  the  old  city,  and  many 
a  man  who  had  been  a  Canary  fancier  from  his  boyhood  would 
wonder  whether  such  things  could  really  be ;  and  stUl  wonder- 
ing and  half  doubting,  brought  his  best  forces  into  play,  and 
went  into  the  battle  liJce  a  man  determined  to  beat  or  be  beaten. 
And  this  was  not  done  without  some  sacrifice.  The  "Alliance'* 
knew  that  in  the  absence  of  extraordinary  support  its  members 
were  committing  themselves  to  certain  pecuniary  loss.  All 
honour,  ihen,  to  the  men  who,  having  made  it  their  motto, 
''A  clear  staee  and  no  favour,"  do  not  falsify  themselves,  but 
set  an  example  to  some  in  a  higher  station  in  me,  who  when  the 
time  for  the  exercise  of  principle  comes,  lose  their  heads,  and  in 
so  doing  make  a  rod  for  their  own  backs.  This  was  the  password 
of  the  "Alliance,"  and  they  met  their  fate  like  men. 

In  Clear  Yellow,  Bemrose  &  Orme  were  first  and  second 
with  two  wonders.  Their  third  bird  was  not  in  condition,  or 
colour  must  have  carried  it  through.  As  it  was.  Imhofi  &  Smith 
(Coventry)  took  third  place  with  a  wonderful  Jonque.  Size, 
colour,  and  quality  were  all  there,  but  it  is  too  long  in  the 
feather.  Still,  it  is  a  bird  one  could  look  at  for  a  day— a  triton 
among  minnows.  Among  the  commended  division,  Mr.  F. 
Willis,  Messrs.  Mackley,  and  Mr.  Hovell,  all  of  Norwich, 
showed  a  class  of  birds  which,  under  the  new  regime^  would 
—it's  difficult  to  say  what  they  would  look  like. 

In  Clear  Buffs,  Bemrose  &  Orme  took  all  the  prizes,  their 
birds  being  unapproachable  for  colour  and  meid.  In  my  eye 
their  Mealy  birds  eclipse  their  Jonques,  the  high  colour  show- 
ing the  farina  to  such  advantage.  Imhoff  &  Smith,  in  this 
class  also,  showed  two  remarkable  birds,  as  also  did  Mr.  F. 
Willis  and  the  Mackley  Brothers.  The^r  were  faultless,  but 
beside  the  wonderful  Derby  specimens  their  colour  paled. 

The  Variegated  classes  were  superb.  Bemrose  &  Orme  were 
first  and  second  in  the  Evenly-marked  Jonques  both  in  marks 
and  colour.  Mr.  Wones's  (Norwich)  third-prize  bird  was  a  great 
beauty  and  merits  special  notice.  In  respect  of  wing-marks  it 
was  sujkerior  to  Bemrose  &  Orme's  second,  but  the  pencilling 
on  the  eyes  was  nRt  so  decided.  Here  again  colour  told  in  the 
close  smuggle.  Mr.  Wones's  bird  has  that  beautiful  silky 
quality  of  leather  which  rivets  the  eye  at  once :  it  was  in  the 
bloom  of  pNsrfect  condition  too,  and  uie  moment  it  was  at  rest 
threw  out  its  snowy  under-flue  like  floss  silk.  The  very  highly 
commended  were  all  superior  birds. 

Bemrose  &  Orme  were  first,  second,  and  third  in  Evenly- 
marked  Buffs,  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  J.  Goode,  of  Leicester. 
And  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Nottingham.  To  each  of  these  was  awarded 
a  very  high  commendation.  In  the  same  class  Mr.  Wones 
showed  a  well-marked  hen,  nearly  perfect,  but  the  left  eye  iA  a 
trifle  heavier  than  the  right — colour  rather  flat. 

The  Ticked  classes  were,  as  they  usually  are,  simply  grand. 
It  was  a  cpreat  day  for  the  lovers  of  high-class  birda  when  we 
in  Sunderland,  some  years  ago,  made  provision  for  Uiis  class  of 
bird,  the  parents  of  perfection.  They  are  the  backbone,  main- 
stay, bones,  muscles,  and  sinews  of  the  Norwich  variety.  Never 
was  such  a  bird  seen  as  Bemrose  8c  Orme's  first-prize  Ticked 
Jonque.  One  wit  said  he  could  feel  the  "  heat "  when  he  passed 
the  cage.  The  second  and  third,  too^  were  miracles.  By  some 
oversight  the  printer  omitted  to  pnnt  the  commendations  in 
this  class,  but  there  were  some  valuable  stock-birds  among  those 
mentioned  in  the  prize-list  last  week.  My  memorandum  book 
has  Imhofi  &  Smith  and  E.  Shaw  specially  noted. 

Bemrose  &  Orme's  carriage  stopped  &e  way  again  in  the 
Ticked  BufEs.  and  Mr.  F.  WilBs  and  others  had  to  rest  contented 
with  cards  of  merit  on  their  cages,  which,  however,  did  indeed 
contain  meritorious  specimens. 

The  Marked  Created  Yello^  were  not  good.  They  were 
prodnoed  in  greater  perfection  in  Norwich  yean  ago,  or  my  taste 


is  more  fastidious.  A  good  crested  Jonque  is  very  difficult  to 
breed,  I  admit,  but  the  ereater  part  of  those  shown  in  both  the 
classes  apportioned  to  the  Yellows  were  very  much  below  par. 
It  was  verv  different  with  the  Crested  Buffg.  Here  there  was 
plenty  of  feather,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  width  of  skull  and 
corresponding  excellence  of  crest.  With  the  Norwich  breeders 
quality  is  a  sine  qud  non ;  quality  is  another  name  for  high 
Norwich  properties,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  loss  of  crest 
points.  I  have  before  explained  that  the  crest  is  not  native 
to  the  Norwich  variety,  but  is  an  imported  element,  obtained 
either  from  the  majestic  Manchester  Coppy  or  the  smaller, 
neatly-fimshed  crested  German  bird.  From  the  Coppy  are  ob- 
tained size,  coarseness,  length  of  feather,  and  other  points  not 
desirable  in  a  Norwich  bird;  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
description  of  crest  resulting  from  t^e  cross.  It  has  size  and 
shape,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  breed-in  the  desired 
size  and  shape  of  crest,  and  to  breed-out  all  the  objectionable 
points.  I  think  in  Norwich  they  have  gone  too  far — the  birds 
show  splendid  quality  but  not  enough  crest,  and  a  Coppy  or 
two  imported  into  the  city  will  do  no  harm.  In  Marked  Crested 
Buffs  Mr.  F.  Alden  was  first  with  a  grand  bird.  I  have  seen 
crests  which  could  have  extinguished  even  this  bird's  head,  but 
so  much  high  q^uality  an^  crest  is  not  often  seen.  It  was  truly 
a  crested  Norwich,  The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  two  others ; 
one,  evidently  his  pet  bird,  was  a  fine  stock  bird,  but  its  place 
was  in  the  harem  rather  than  in  the  show-cage.  Mr.  Goode 
was  second  and  third  with  two  over-year  birds.  For  style  and 
carriage  the  second  was  unsurpassed.  A  very  fine  one-winged 
bird,  Mr.  W.  Drake  (Norwich),  vhc,  was  snapped- up  at  its  cata- 
lo«^e  price.  The  purchaser  has  a  valuable  stock  bird  in  it. 
The  gem  of  the  Clear-bodied  birds  with  dark  crests  was  Mr. 
W.  Sparkes's  (Norwich)  hen.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hall,  in 
the  groups,  was  a  cage  of  six  young  crests  from  her ;  aU  good. 
Mr.  Wones  was  second  with  a  fine  nen:  more  quality  and  less 
crest.  The  third  bird  also  was  good,  but  it  was  a  clear  case 
of  one,  two,  three  with  a  lot  of  really  good  stuff  in  the  rear, 
as  well  there  might  be  in  twenty-two  entries.  In  Crests  there 
were  in  all  seventy-five  entries. 

In  Clear  and  Ticked  Belgians  there  were  but  six  entries ;  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Belper,  showmg  in  a  form  which  would  have  re- 
quired some  beatmg  had  there  been  six  times  as  many. 

Lizards  were  wretched.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ritchie's  par- 
lington)  arrived  too  late  for  competition.  He  sent  six,  which 
were  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  It  was  grieving  to  see 
them  out  of  the  fray. 

The  Yorkshire  mustered  in  force,  and  birds  which  have 
already  ps^sed  under  review  this  season  added  another  notch  to 
their  score.  These  birds  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
many  were  the  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which 
the  two  counties  have  shaken  hands.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  M.  Holroyd,  of  Bradford,  gave  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Slvenly-markea  birds 
can  be  manufactured. 

It  was  getting  near  dusk  when  we  judged  the  Cinnamons.  All 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  light,  and  we  were  eventually  compelled 
to  finish  for  the  day  while  in  the  middle  of  the  class,  and  I  am 
afraid  we  made  a  sreat  oversight.  I  am  informed  we  passed 
over  a  5o7ia>i<20  punted  specimen.  Bemrose  St  Orme's  birds 
were  again  the  gems  of  the  variety— both  plain  and  Variegated. 
Mr.  Liuce  Belk,  Dewsbury,  scored  twioe  in  the  Variegated  Buff 
with  long  stylish  birds. 

The  "Any  other  variety  "  class  did  not  fill  well,  but  Messrs. 
Maokley  scored  an  easy  win  with  a  fine  Coppy,  and  Mr.  Bow- 
land  (Sxelton,  Yorks),  made  a  mark  with  one  of  the  north- 
country  long  Greens. 

Every  Mule  of  merit  shown  has  already  been  under  notice, 
except  a  very  fine  Linnet  Mule  shown  by  Messrs.  Mackley, 
which  looks  very  like  moulting  into  a  perfectly  clear  bird.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Cooper  (Norwich)  was  represented  by  a  remarkably  fine 
Buff  Gk)ldfinch  Mule,  which  must  have  "walked  in."  but  one 
tail  feather  was  unfortunately  missing.    It  is  a  beautiful  Mule. 

Bemrose  &Orme  made  their  final  bow  in  the  open  sixes, 
with  Messrs.  Mackley  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Willis  third.  Mackley 
Brothers  had  slightly  the  pull  in  colour,  and  Mr.  Willis  in  size 
and  condition. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  notice  the  British  and  Foreign  birds 
Mria^im,  but  nowhere  except  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  such 
a  show  ever  seen,  and  a  most  goraeous  sieht  it  wss,  consisting 
of  over  a  hundred  entries.  Nearly  last  on  xh»  list  stood  the  Grey 
Parrots.  I  suppose  we  must  have  given  satisfaction  in  our 
awards,  for  one  of  them  as  I  was  puttine  a  first-prize  card 
through  the  ring  of  its  cage,  told  me  oonflaiBntially  it  was  "  all 
right!"  A  SelBng  Class  of  seventy-eight  entries,  from  which 
anyone  might  have  selected  his  breeding  stock,  completed  the 
Show. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  Thursday  morning  with  a 
promenade  concert  by  the  Carrow  brass  band,  whose  services 
were  most  generously  tendered  by  Mr.  Colman,  the  well-known 
manufacturer  of  the  condiment  for  which,  and  old  maids,  my 
own  county  town  is  so  famous.    The  grand  old  Hall  was  soon 
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filled  with  a  dutiogpuhed  company,  and  thinn  began  (o  assume 
a  yery  rosy  hne.  But  as  the  aa.j  wore  on  there  were  evident 
signs  of  a  storm  brewing*— an  ominous  silence,  and  the  absence 
of  any  marked  expression  of  opinion  about  the  Bemrose-and- 
Orme  birds  graw  into  low  whispers,  and  first  one  and  then 
another  venturing  to  compare  notes  with  his  neighbour ;  it  only 
wanted  someone  more  outspoken  than  his  fellows  to  say  the 
word  which  raised  the  whispers  to  vehement  denunciation,  and 
the  concealed  suspicion  into  emphatic  protest.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  hear  the  decided  opinions  of  some  of  the  opposition ; 
they  were  so  much  to  the  point,  and  were  so  conclusive  as  to 
the  dishonest  character  of  the  birds.  **  Tm  a  breeder,  sir,  I  am  I " 
was  one  man's  declaration  of  faith,  and  that  seemed  to  settle 
the  question  for  half  a  dozen  of  his  intimates.  **  I  ain't  bred 
birds  for  forty  years  without  knowing  something,"  was  the 
opinion  of  another.  That  was  evidently  considered  a  settler 
for  me.  "Tou  are  an  excellent  judge  of  birds,  you  are.  sir 
{nomtnaiivus  pronominum  raro  exprimitur,  for  which  overhaul 

Jour  Gilbert  A'Beoket).  We've  seen  some  of  your  judging  to- 
ay,  and  will  see  a  little  more  to-morrow  morning."  From  that 
moment  I  believe  Mr.  Baxter  and  I  were  looked  upon  as  two 
victims  for  sacrifice.  But  the  greatest  oracle  of  all  was  an 
awful  old  fellow,  of  whom,  I  am  sure,  even  his  own  circle  were 
ashamed.  He  was  one  of  that  kind  of  men  who,  having  a 
smattering  of  ready  wit,  try  to  pass  it  off  as  knowledge.  But 
in  his  case  it  was  tinged  with  so  much  coarseness  that  one  could 
not  help  wishing  that  really  well-meaning  men  had  not  a  more 
sensible  and  temperate  advocate.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
Show^  flrinff  lus  shots  right  and  left,  and  then,  with  his  hands 
deep  in  pocxets,  would  seem  to  be  weighing  over  in  his  mind 
whether  tarring  and  feathering  or  the  horsepond  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory^  way  of  vindicating  justice  on  the  morrow.  In 
the  fulness  of  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the  sport  when  Bern- 
rose  &  Orme  should  be  exposed,  and  the  Judges  convicted  at 
conniving  at  a  felony,  this  terrible  old  man  luade,  like  one  of 
old.  a  rasn  vow.  But  people  should  be  careful  how  they  make 
iBsii  vows.  A  young  man  at  Whitby  Show  made  a  rash  vow; 
he  was  goin^  to  **  fetch  it  off,"  or  eat  the  birds.  But  this  young 
man  did  neither.  And  this  old  man  at  Norwich  vowed  &iat  u. 
the  birds  came  out  of  the  ordeal  true  birds,  he  would  find  a 
carriage  and  pair  and  drive  Ifr.  Orme  round  the  ci^.  But  he 
didn't.  On  Thursday  afternoon  it  was  resolved  that  the  Bem- 
rose-and-Orme  birds  should  be  protested  against  according  to 
Bule  5,  and  the  thing  was  gone  about  in  a  business-like  way. 
Seven  exhibitors  protested  a^^ainst  seven  of  our  decisions,  and 
seven  half-crowns  were  deposited,  to  be  returned  if  the  objec- 
tions were  sustained,  or  fonelted  if  considered  frivolous  or  vex- 
atious. I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  thought  Mr.  Mackley  smiled  as 
ke  heard  these  fated  half-crowns  drop  one  by  one  into  the  cash- 
box  with  a  musical  chink. 

That  the  investigation  might  be  conducted  so  as  to  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  birds,  the  protestors 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Sutton,  the  eminent  public  analyst : 
and  to  insure  things  being  done  decently  and  in  order  I  retained 
Mr.  Stanley,  solicitor,  to  watoh  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of 
tho  Judges,  for  though  it  was  virtuallv  the  birds  which  were  on 
their  trial,  it  was  the  **  decision  of  the  Judges  "  against  which 
the  appeal  was  made.  An  arrangement  was  soon  come  to  by 
which  it  was  settled  that  the  inquiry  should  take  place  at  half- 
past  ton  the  following  morning.  Mr.  Stanley  representing  the 
Judges;  Mr.  Bette,  Chairman  of  the  "Alliance,^'  representing 
the  club ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Willis  appeared  for  the  objectors.  The 
furious  old  man  was  jubilant,  and  when  we  left  the  HaJl  at  night 
I  believe  he  was  almost  afraid  to  lose  sight  of  us.  Mr.  F.  WUlis 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Orme,  and  Towea  his  vow,  ''If  the  birds 

rre  true  I  shall  be  the  first  to  shake  hands  with  you,  but  if  not 
shall  be  the  first  to  trip  you  up."  And  then  we  three  wended 
our  way  to  our  hostelry,  the  "Duke's  Palace."  I  don't  know 
what  the  objectors  did,  but  we  had  a  good  supper. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Orme  knocked  at  our  bedroom  door,  for 
Mr.  Baxter  and  I  had  chartered  a  double-bedded  room;  it's 
half  the  fun  when  you're  from  home  to  have  a  chat  and  a  laugh 
after  you  go  to  bed  I  When  he  came  in  I  noticed  a  ohange  in 
him  and  when  he  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  reusor  I  thoughtthings 
were  getting  serious — 

"His  «j6  WM  Btom  and  vfld,  his  eheek  wu  pale  and  oold  as  dUy ; 
AonMB  his  tightened  Up  a  amile  of  fearf nl  meaning  laj  t 
He  paaeed  awhll»-no  tiaoe  of  doabt  was  there ; 
It  was  the  steady,  aolenrn  panse  of  resolute  despair. 
I  saw  him  gaze  apon  the  scroll,  onoe  more  its  words  he  read ; 
Then,  calmly,  with  uplifted  hand  its  folds  before  him  sniead. 
I  saw  him  bare  his  throat  and  seize  the  bine  oold  steel, 
And  grimly  try  the  tempered  edge  he  was  abont  to  feel. 
A  siekneBS  crept  apon  my  heart,  and  diz^  swam  my  head: 
I  coold  not  oiy,  I  ooold  not  stir,  I  felt  ^ennmbH  and  daadi 
Again  I  looked.    Across  hia  face  a  fearful  change  had  passed ; 
He  seemed  to  raye  I   O'er  eheek  and  lip  a  flaky  foam  was  cast. 
He  raised  on  high  the  gUtterina  blade  I    Then  first  I  found  a  tongiie. 
Hold,  madman  I  stay  the  frantic  deed  I  I  eried.  And  forth  I  sprang. 
Ozme  heard  me,  but  he  heeded  not :  one  look  around  he  gaTS, 
And  ere  I  oould  anest  his  hand,  he  had  begun  to— shSTS ! " 

and  while  doing  so  gave  us  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  z«lated 


some  extraordinary  stories  anent  Canaries,  Canary  breeders, 
and  Canary  exhibitors. 

Half-past  ton  found  us  at  the  Hall,  and  our  old  enemy  looked 
quite  pleased  to  see  us  once  more  almost  within  reach  of  his 
clutch.  I  believe  he  looked  npon  the  inquiry  in  the  light  of  a 
coroner's  inquest,  and  thought  that  Bemrose  &  'Orme  and  the 
Judges  were  corpses.  But  there  was  plenty  of  life  in  Mr.  Orme 
vet,  and  when  the  analyst  had  retired  to  the  committee-room 
(where  I  should  have  said  the  protested  birds  had  been  placed 
under  lock  and  key),  he  led  in  his  trump  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
cage  of  partially-moulted  birds,  in  which  wmm  to  be  seen  feather 
in  every  stage  of  development.  These  birds  were  examined  by 
everyone  most  minutely,  while  Mr.  Orme  tried  to  **  lay  out "  a 
little  money  to  advantage.  But  20  to  1  on  the  birds  was  not 
even  a  sufficientlv  tempting  price,  and  when  the  cage  was 
handed  back  to  Mr.  Orme  with  the  honest  confession,  *'  If  we 
had  seen  these  first  we  would  never  have  protested,"  I  thought 
how  the  seven  half-crowns  would  be  whispering  to  each  other 
in  the  cashbox.  Five  minutes  later  the  analyst's  verdict  was 
fliven — Perfectly  genuine ;  and  the  next  thing  I  saw  was  Mr. 
Orme  being  carried  "  shoulder  high  "  and  then  "  tossed; "  and 
there  is  plenty  of  height  in  St.  And.*ew's  Hall  to  give  a  man  a 
good  hoist.  I  never  was  "  hoisted,"  but  I  have  heard  lads  who 
have  been  tossed  in  a  blanket  at  school  say  that  going-up  is 
very  nice,  but  when  you  come  down  it  feels  as  if  you  had  left 
your  liver  sticking  against  the  ceiling.  I  think  this  must  hcve 
been  Mr.  Orme's  idea,  for  after  one  "hoist"  he  clasped  one  of 
his  enthusiastio  friends  by  the  neck,  and  as  both  coula  not  go-up 
the  interesting  periormanoe  ended  by  shaking  hands  all  round. 
The  first  to  redeem  his  promise  was  Mr.  F .  Willis.  The  obstinate 
old  curmudgeon  refusea  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  carriage  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  first-prize  Ticked  Jonque  solemnly  asserting  that  it  had 
rubbed  ite  oolour  ofi  on  the  back  of  the  cage. 

Had  the  inquiry  been  conducted  in  any  other  way  there  is 
no  knowing  to  what  resulto  blind  prejudice  might  nave  led. 
Once  on  a  tune  I  used  to  do  220  yaros  in  decent  form,  and  once 
I  trained  for  a  mile.  I  don't  imow  what  sort  of  a  periormer 
Mr.  Baxter  may  be,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  could  go,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  inquiry  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  who  had  made  it  a  foregone  conclusion,  we  should  both 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  agility.  Later  in  the 
day  the  Sheriff  of  Norwich  presented  the  cup  to  Mr.  Orme, 
and  next  morning  in  the  "  latest  intelligence^'  column  of  the 

Eipers  appeared  the  result  of  Mr.  Sutton's  analysis.— W.  A. 
LAKBTON. 

HIGHCOLOUBED  CANARIES/ 
In  the  secret  mode  of  feeding  and  moulting  I  confess  I  haTO 
no  experience ;  and  as  Mr.  Blskston  stotes  that  the  birds  must 
be  of  good  breed,  the  operation  simply  improving  the  oolour, 
probably  he  can  inform  me  how  it  happens  under  such  circum- 
stances that  my  bird  should  have  chsnged  from  a  rich  orange 
to  a  green  straw-colour  buff.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if 
Mr.  Bemrose  would  publish  in  the  Journal  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased and  the  price  paid  for  the  two  birds  previous  to  putting 
them  under  treatment  and  exhibiting  at  the  Palace,  it  would 
somewhat  assist  other  persons  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  his  discovery,  and  the  quality  and  value  of 
the  birds  required  for  being  coloured.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  dispute  Mr.  Bemrose's  mode  of  colouring,  and  I 

Suite  believe  lus  statemento  to  be  correct,  but  I  contend  that 
irds  artificially  coloured,  by  whatever  process,  are  not  legiti- 
mate. If  artificial  colouring  is  to  be  considered  legitimate,  the 
mode  of  colouring  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor, 
and  the  birds  di8C[ualified  at  Cheltenham  would  have  been  legi- 
timate. If  genuine  Norwich  birds  will  not  retain  or  perpetuate 
their  colour,  how  is  it  that  fanciers  have  for  so  manv  years  been 
enabled  to  maintain,  and  by  judicious  and  carenil  breeding 
gradually  improve,  the  colour,  and  that  a  fresh  exhibitor,  to 
whom  the  secrete  must  be  unknown,  can  occasionally  come 
forward  and  carry  off  some  of  the  best  prizes  ? — B.  J.  Tboaxje. 

I  HAVE  read  with  a  great  deal  of  astonishment  Mr.  B.  J. 
Troake's  letter  about  colouring  Canaries  by  feeding,  because 
his  argumente  are,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  peculiar.  Why 
should  a  good  Belgian  moult-off  his  best  pointo,  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  bird's  bony  structure,  and  the  colour  not  en- 
tirely fail  in  the  moulting  of  a  true-bred  Norwich,  which  colour 
is  produced  by  a  peculiar  method  of  feeding  ?  Why  should  it 
not  ?  You  might  as  well  expect  a  Bel^an  to  turn  into  a  Pigeon 
as  to  expect  it  to  chanee  ite  conformaaon ;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  leathers  of  biros,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  they 
will  alter  at  moulting.  Look  at  the  Lizards  :  they  repeatedly 
throw  out  white  featners  after  their  second  mmilt,  ana  I  have 
m^elf  been  accused  of  malpractices  because  a  Czystal  Palace 
wmner  which  was  claimed  changed  the  colour  of  his  feathers 
when  he  moulted. 

I  take  it  that  if  Mr.  Bemrose's  birds  had  been  fed  as  he  fed 
them— and  there  is  the  secret— they  would  have  kept  their  oolour 
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when  in  the  possesBion  of  their  new  owner.  Mr.  Troake  says 
thia  is  purely  artificial.  Are  improvements  artificial,  whether 
in  animals,  birds,  or  even  plants,  prodaced  by  a  jadicioas  selec- 
tion in  breeding,  and  crossing,  And  feeding  f  Mr.  Troake  says 
again,  it  becomes  merely  a  matter  oi  process  for  colouring,  and 
that  a  bird  coloared  by  hand  would  oe  equally  yaloable,  &o,, 
the  difference  is  simply  the  means  employed.  Of  course  that  is 
the  difference.  If  I  want  to  breed  a  fox-terrier  with  blaok-and- 
tan  head  I  do  not  take  a  white-headed  dog  and  paint  him,  but 
I  put  two  and  two  tosether  and  consider,  and  then  one  and  one 
together,  and  try  to  creed  what  I  want.  I  have  given  up  the 
fancy  altogether  now;  the  influx  of  bond  fide  painters  and  stamers 
disgusted  me,  but  I  still  have  the  interest  of  the  fancy  at  heart, 
and  hope  Mr.  Orme  may  long  be  to  the  front  with  his  birds 
artificially  coloured  by  good  management. — Caveat  Ekptob. 

I JM  anxious  that  your  readers  should  have  every  opportunity 
of  judging  who  is  right,  so  allow  me  to  ask.  What  sort  of  a  hen 
did  Mr.  Troake  breed  with  ?  He  speaks  of  my  birds ;  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  he  only  purchased  one.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  hen  should  be  highly  bred.  Affain 
I  say  that  none  but  the  best  blood  will  acquire  the  high  colour 
flo  universally  admired,  and  which  is  only  produced  upon  them 
by  my^  method  of  feeding.  Mr.  Troake's  remark  that  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  colour  be  obtained  by  feeding  or  painting, 
is  really  laughable.  The  idea  is  certainly  a  novel  one.  In  plam 
Englisn,  he  deems  it  equallv  dishonest  to  paint  Canaries  and  to 
feed  them  so  as  to  obtam  a  high  dolour.  With  the  former  view 
I  fuUy  agree,  though  some  of  Mr.  Troake's  Cheltenham  friends 
did  not  think  so ;  but  I  must  fully  and  peremptorily  dissent 
from  the  opinion  that  feeding  for  colour  is  dishonest. 

My  method  is  simply  "  art  assisting  nature,"  the  truenlumage 
of  the  Canlury  having  been  quite  xmknown  Ull  now.  Tnis  wUl 
«nd  must  be  admowied^d  by  all  fanciers  soon.  Time  is  my 
best  ally,  and  I  can  afford  to  wait  The  Norwich  Show  of  the 
last  week  giving  me  twenty-four  prizes  and  a  silver  cup  after  a 
professional  analyst  had  certified  to  the  genuineness  of  my  birds, 
IS  another  milestone  in  the  march  of  success.— E.  Bembose. 


WHAT  IS  HONEY? 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  "B.  &  W."  asks  this 
question.  My  answer  is  that  honey  proper  is  not  found  in 
flowers ;  that  the  sweet  juice  found  there  is  collected  by  bees, 
and  afterwards  converted  bv  them  into  honey  proper — ^market- 
able and  presentable.  He  asxs  for  evidence,  ana  says  that  "  the 
honey  collected  from  the  bean  flowers  proves  nothing,  save  that 
it  was  thin."  My  contention  is  tiiat,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not 
been  re-swallowed  by  bees,  it  was  not  honey  proper.  Neither 
is  cream  butter,  though  butter  is  made  of  cream  or  comes  from 
it.  What  evidence  have  you  that  cream  is  not  butter?  The 
evidence  of  the  senses.  For  more  than  fifty  vears  we  have  been 
seeing,  handling,  and  tasting  both  cream  ana  butter.  They  are 
different  articles.  In  the  %ame  sense  have  we  for  more  than 
fifty  years  been  seeing,  handling,  and  tastiDg  honey  from  the 
l^ant,  and  honey  from  the  bee.  They  are  different  articles. 
Will  "B.  &  W."  nut  the  matter  to  the  test  next  summer  ?  If 
he  does,  he  will  nnd  that  as  cream  undergoes  a  change  in  the 
chum,  honey  undergoes  a  change  in  the  bodies  of  bees. 

For  the  sbuec  of  others  who  may  wish  to  see  for  themselves  let 
me  suggest  a  very  simple  ex{>eriment.  Some  warm  summer 
morning  put  a  strong  swarm  into  a  hive — ^full  or  half  fall  of 
empty  combs — say,  at  7  o'clock  a.m.  Weieh  hive  and  bees  before 
the  latter  begin  to  work.  This  swarm  will  probably  collect  5  lbs. 
of  crude  honev  the  same  day  before  7  o'clock  p.m.  Bemove  the 
bees  into  another  hive,  and  extract  the  honey.  It  will  be  found 
crude  still,  and  as  unlike  honey  as  cream  is  unlike  butter.  No 
process  or  amount  of  evaporation  wiU  remove  its  orudeness.  It 
will  mould ;  it  will  become  sour.  I  have  never  seen  it  crystal- 
lise like  proper  honey. 

If  this  be  not  conclusive  evidence,  put  another  swarm  into 
another  hive  with  empty  combs.  It  may  collect  the  same  weight 
of  crude  honey  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  but  let  it  remain  in 
the  hive,  and  if  the  bees  be  prevented  from  gathering  more  by 
rain  or  artificial  means  for  uiirty-six  hours,  all  the  crude  stuff 
will  be  changed  into  honey  proper,  and  stored  away  on  the  out- 
eides  of  the  combs.  When  bees  come  home  from  the  fields  they 
empty  their  sacs  in  the  first  empty  cells  they  can  find,  and  go 
back  to  the  fields  for  more ;  hence,  on  lifting  and  examining  a 
hive  at  the  clode  of  a  hard  day's  work,  we  find  the  clear,  limpid, 
but  crude  fluid  gathered  that  day  amongst  the  brood  combs ; 
there,  for  convenience,  to  be  re-swtJlowed,  and  stored  away  at 
night. 

One  word  of  correction,  for  *'  B.  &  W."  has  quite  unintention- 
ally made  it  appear  that  I  pitied  his  ignorance.  I  simply  said 
it  was  strange  ne  did  not  know  these  things,  and  in  the  last 
sentence  of  his  letter  of  last  week  he  sa3rB,  "To  allow  that  bees 
have  a  power  of  sweetening  honey  from  some  source  of  sweetness 
within  themselves  I  cannot  believe."  **  A  source  of  sweetness 
within  themselves  "  is  a  new  idea  altogether  to  me,  and  has  not 


come  out  of  anything  written  or  spoken  by  me.  There  is  no 
''  source  of  sweetness  "  inherent  in  a  bee ;  neither  is  there  a 
source  of  butter  inherent  in  a  chum.  If  "B,  &  W."  will  not 
nut  the  matter  in  question  to  the  test  in  his  own  way,  perhaps 
he  will  accept  next  summer  a  jar  of  crude  honey,  and  one  of 
perfect  honey,  collected  from  the  same  flowers  by  the  bees  of^ 

A.  PETTiaBEW. 


THE  ART  OP  SUPERING.— No.  2. 
In  placing  and  fixing  empty  drone  combs  in  supers  before  the 
bees  enter  them,  the  bee-master  should  not  forget  that  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  this.  The  more  closely  we 
imitate  nature  the  more  likely  are  we  to  succeed.  All  honey 
cells  dip  to  their  bottom :  they  are  not  horizontal.  As  oombs 
are  found  and  out  out  of  hives  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
supers.  If  they  are  turned  bottom  upwards,  the  cells  will  slope 
the  wrong  way  and  be  much  more  difficult  to  fill.  Such  an 
operation  would  indicate  great  carelessness  or  want  of  skill  on 
tnepart  of  the  bee-surgeon. 

Well  then,  let  the  combs  be  properly  placed  and  partially 
fixed  in  the  supers  which  the  bees  haVe  to  fill  with  honey. 
What  is  meant  by  fixing  them  ?  From  my  remarks  of  last 
week  the  reader  learned  mat  we  filled  shallow  boxes  with  cakes 
of  white  empty  combs,  which  the  bees  soon  afterwards  filled 
with  honey.  In  doing  this  we  begin  at  one  side  of  the  box, 
and,  of  course,  finish  at  the  other  side.  The  combs  are  kept 
apart  from  one  another  by  little  bits  of  wax  or  wood— two  ox 
three  between  every  two  combs.  The  lids  are  then  put  on  the 
boxes,  and  these  are  placed  on  full  hives.  The  bees  fix  the 
oombs  more  securely  and  begin  to  fill  them.  As  soon  as  they 
are  full  they  are  taken  off  and  other  empty  ones  put  in  their 
places. 

I  shall  now  come  to  glass  supers,  which  are  rather  more 
difficult  to  manage,  but  the  work  of  filling  them  or  having  them 
filled  is  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  bee-keepers  not  very 
far  advanced.  To  believe  in  our  own  ability  to  do  a  thing  pute 
us  on  the  high  road  to  success.  Let  me  here  strongly  condemn 
the  common  bee  or  bell-glasses  which  are  sold  for  supeiing. 
Where  could  we  find  anyUiins  so  unsuitable  and  inconvenient 
for  the  purpose  of  supering  as  these  common  bee-glasses  ?  If  anv- 
one  were  to  assert  that  not  one  out  of  ten  used  is  filled  I  would 
believe  the  assertion.  In  bee-gardens  lots  of  them  are  met 
with  that  were  never  filled  since  they  were  made.  E^en  when 
filled  it  is  no  pleasant  task  to  cut  the  comb  out  of  them.  We 
use  and  recommend  glass  supers  with  lids,  which  are  better 
in  every  way  and  more  convenient  for  the  bee-master.  Mr. 
Samuel  Yates,  of  Old  Millgate,  Manchester,  supplies  me  with 
this  superior  kind  of  supers.  In  his  oatalo^e  of  bee-furniture 
he  calls  these  lidded  glasses  by  my  name,  simply  because  I  was 
the  first  to  introduce  and  use  them  in  England ;  but  in  Scotland 
they  had  been  used  before  they  were  emploved  here.  They 
are  not  only  better  but  far  more  ornamental  than  the  common 
sort.    Being  in  two  parts  they  are,  of  course,  more  costly. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  how  easy 
it  will  be  to  help  the  bees  to  fill  this 
super.  When  a  hive  is  ready  for  super- 
ing one  of  these  empt^  glasses  is  placed 
on  it.  Then  we  take  the  lid  off  ana  place 
at  once  some  pieces  of  empt^  drone  comb 
on  the  crown  of  the  hive  inside  the  glass, 
and  hold  them  erect  and  in  proper  posi- 
tion by  wedges  or  little  bits  of  comb. 
The  lia  is  put  on  and  the  super  is  well 
and  warmly  covered  with  cotton  wool  or 
woollen  cloths.  In  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  the  bees  have  adopted  andf  astened 
more  securely  the  combs  thus  put  in. 
**  Why,  these  oombs  are  6  inches  high  to 
begin  with,  and  the  bees  are  building 
them  upwards !  "  lict  them  so  on  for 
another  twenty-four  hours,  or  tm  a  rough 
wooden  lid  be  prepared  with  some  more  white  combs  artificially 
sealed  to  it.  three  or  four  nice  large  pieces.  When  this  is  done 
the  glass  lid  should  be  removed  and  the  wooden  one  with  oombs 
depending  put  in  its  place.  Thus  the  bees  have  oombs  from  both 
top  and  bottom  to  unite  and  fill,  and,  when  weather  permits,  thej 
do  it  with  marvellous  dexterity  and  rapidity.  When  the  super  is 
filled  the  most  expert  and  suspicious  apiarian  or  dealer  in  honey 
could  not  detect  a  flaw  in  it.  Supers  of  this  kind  are  perfect 
in  every  sense,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  for  excellence  by  those 
which  are  filled  by  bees  managed  on  the  jog-trot  system. 

**  I  quite  understand  all  vou  have  said,  and  can  now  see  how 
easy  it  will  be  to  fill  our  shelves  with  iupers  of  honeycomb  in 
fine  seasons ;  but  one  thing  is  not  clear  to  me— -viz.,  these  supers 
have  wide  parts  or  bellies,  and  the  combs  as  they  are  built  up 
and  down  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  supers  opposite  these 
wider  parts;  how  do  the  bees  fiU  them?"  I  am  glad  tiie 
reader  asks  this  question,  for  my  answer,  I  hope,  will  raise  him 
to  ^e  top  of  the  class  in  this  art  of  supenng.    Well,  before  I 
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pat  on  the  wooden  lid  with  combi  eoing  downwards,  I  pl*ee 
Bome  pieces  of  oomb  so  that  they  wm  fill  the  widest  parts  of 
the  glasses.  These  side  pieoes  are  sometimes  placed  one  way 
and  sometimes  another.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether 
they  run  alongside  the  glass  or  radiate  from  the  centre  to 
the  outsides.  I  think  that  all  supers  whose  combs  radiate 
from  their  centres  to  the  sides,  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel, 
look  better  than  those  whose  combs  are  flat  and  straight  from 
topto  bottom. 

When  the  combs  are  well  united  and  the  supers  nearly  full, 
the  wooden  lids  are  cat  off  with  a  table  knife  or  oit  of  fine  wire, 
and  the  glass  ones  put  on.  If  these  ^lass  lids  are  dome-shaped, 
with  a  cavity  to  flu,  I  place  a  few  pieces  of  nice  comb  on  the 
tops  of  those  broken  by  the  knife  or  wire,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity, 
and  then  finally  put  on  the  glass  lids,  llie  bees  will  soon  finish 
the  work  thus  given  them  to  do.  Let  me  here  say  that  I  seldom 
permit  my  bees  to  fill  eveiy  cell  with  honey  and  put  lids  over 
all.  When  everv  ceU  is  filled  and  sealed  over,  the  super  is  said 
to  be ''  finished,'^  but  it  never  looks  so  well  or  appears  so  inter- 
esting as  supers  which  are  not  quite  flnished.  A  few  inches  of 
cells  naif  filled  and  open  give  supers  of  glass  an  appearance 
more  artistic  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  naturalist. 

If  I  have  not  combs  enough  to  half-fill  or  quarter-fill  a  super 
of  glass,  I  put  a  guide-comb  on  the  wooden  lid,  give  the  bees  a 
Udder  up  to  it,  and  thus  induce  them  to  commence  at  the  top. 
When  the  combs  reach  the  sides  of  the  super  the  wooden  lid  is 
out  off  and  tiie  glass  one  put  on.  Bees  can  hold  by  rough  wood 
and  straw,  but  they  eannot  hold  by  glass,  hence  the  use  of 
wooden  lids  and  ladders.  The  introduction  of  large  pieces  of 
comb  into  supers  may  be  compared  to  travelling  oy  express 
train.  The  other  way  of  letting  the  bees  do  all  the  work  is 
travelling  by  the  old  parliamentary  train,  which  is  longer  on 
the  road.    I  prefer  the  express  to  the  parliamentary  train. 

Let  me  here  press  on  the  attention  of  my  readers  the  neces- 
sity of  covering  glass  supers  warmly  and  thickly  vfith  some 
soft  inateriaL  If  they  are  not  warmly  covered  the  bees  will 
not  work  well  in  them;  and  if  not  quite  dark  the  bees  will  try 
to  shut  out  the  light  by  plastering  and  bespattering  wax  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  have  so  far  unfolded  the  art  of  supering  that 
I  long  for  the  coming  of  another  summer  that  I  may  obtain 
from  my  own  bees  some  glass  supers  of  oomb.  Do  you  think 
I  ma^  attempt  to  fill  a  crystal  palace?"  Yes,  by  following 
the  hue  of  procedure  marked  out,  you  will  succeed  in  filling 
with  virgin  noneycomb  a  palace  of  glass  as  large  as  the  glass- 
blower  can  produce.  "But  what  shall  we  do  when  >  bad  or 
unfavourable  season  comes  ?"  In  another  article  this  question 
will  be  answered.— A.  PsTTiaBZw,  Sale,  Cheshire, 


JtiBVaitniaaeUtj  hawwning  Tcry  eommon.  Th«  lint  cum  w  nw  trera 
aboot  ten  jmn  ago.  The  only  trMtment  is  to  keep  the  lege  eooetantlj  oQed, 
and  nibbed  with  aoviofteniiig  oiBtmeiit.    Then  ie  no  eue  for  it. 

DacsmioRS  of  wooDBoaT  Birm  (0.&).— TbebozoftheWoodboxyhiTe 
being  9  inchee  deep,  eod  the  frsmee  8  inehee  deep  oateide  meeeoze,  leeree  an 
ineh  to  be  diTlded  between  the  top  and  bottom.  Mr.  Fox  thinks  three-eighths 
of  an  ineh  for  each  space  preferable.  This  is  also  the  spaee  between  the  ends 
of  the  frsmee  and  Um  sides  of  the  box.  Hie  bar  is  18^  inches  long;  the 
notches  eat  in  the  two  nnights  of  the  frame  to  zeceiw  the  ban  imif  about 
thne-sizteenths  of  an  inen  on  each  side,  to  which  the  projecting  pieeee,  fire- 
eighths  of  sn  inch  long,  an  nailed  or  doretsJled.  The  entize  length  of  the 
top  of  the  fiame  is  14{  inchee  folL  Mr.  Woodboxy  worked  with  very  shallow 
notches  for  the  ends  of  the  frsmee  to  rest  on ;  the  frames  being  eaaisr  of  re- 
moTal,  end  lees  likdy  to  emsh  bees  daring  manipnlation.  From  eentn  to 
oentn  of  eadi  frame  is  1  7-16  ineh ;  sny  deriadon  in  spaee  esn  be  thrown  to 
the  sidee.  It  is  best  to  measnn  from  eentn  to  esntn  of  the  frames,  as  then, 
as  far  as  the  proper  raacee  between  the  combs  an  ooneemed,  it  makee  no  dif- 
fersnee  whether  the  ban  an  wider  or  narrower  than  the  dtmensinns  given. 
The  qpaces  between  the  frames  most  oome  zi^^t.  For  eaqr  manipnlation, 
howerer,  it  is  important  that  all  the  framea  ahoold  agree  in  ineeaiiieincnL  If 
yoa  an  still  In  any  donbt  or  difficalty,  we  ahoold  reeommend  yoor  obtaining^ 
a  hire  from  If  easrs.  Neighboor,  Begent  Street,  and  baring  all  yoor  other  hireR 
made  from  it  It  is  important  that  aU  the  hires  and  parts  of  the  hiree  shall 
be  exaetly  similar  In  dimensions,  so  it  is  adrissble  to  oonstrtiet  all  from  one 
pattern,  and  not  copy  from  each  other  indiacrimiaately,  as  in  the  latter  ease 
the  raiioas  parts  an  sue  to  get  wrong. 

Oaxabt  Loane  m  Yoicc  attmm  If  cult  (C  ^.).— This  is  not  onosnaL 
Some  birds  will  make  an  biology  for  a  song  tSk  thzoogh  the  moQlfe,  bat  they 
addom  break  into  fall  song  till  the  change  is  complete.  Toor  bird,  howerer, 
seems  to  hare  can^t  cold,  and  a  cold  at  each  a  time  is  dangeroos.'  Keep  him 
warm,  and  indnlge  him  with  a  little  sopped  bread  and  milk  in  the  morning, 
bat  do  not  allow  it  to  remain  to  get  soar.  If  yoa  remore  the  water-reeeel  for 
two  or  three  hoars,  and  then  replace  it  with  a  few  drope  of  cod-llrer  oU  float- 
ing on  the  snrfaee,  yoa  will  find  it  a  simple  way  of  administering  a  good 
medidne.  I  hare  nerer  tried  thistle-seed,  bat  should  be  rery  sceptical  as  to 
its  being  ''a  eon  for  aU  diseases  of  birds.'*— W.  A.  B. 

KzuJHO  Ain>  PRBSBByiHO  IxocTs.— ^  8uh$eriber  woald  be  glad  if  any- 
one coald  inform  him  of  the  best  mode  of  killing  and  preeerrlng  Irom  de- 
composition batterflies  and  other  insects. 

TaAXBPKBBnro  Bus  (2*.  Bradleyy.— It  is  not  always  necessary  to  pat  a 
swarm  into  a  common  straw  hire  first  befon  jntrodndng  the  bees  to  a  Wood- 
bory  hire ;  bat  then  an  maiqr  casee  in  whidi  it  is  deeiasdiy  mon  eonrenlent 
to  do  so. 


Boss  PoiTLTBT  Show.— In  the  list  of  awards  sent  to  us  it  was 
not  mentioned  that  the  premier  prize  in  poultry  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Morrell  (Brahmas);  and  in  Pigeons  to  Mr.  P.  B. 
Spencer  (Pouters).  Mr.  Hewitt  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
omoiating  as  Judge,  and  the  awards  were  made  by  Mr.  Teebay. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Habtuepool  Show.— Ifr.  F.  Banks  informs  as  that  he  did  not  exhibit  the 
Long  Satton  prise  Babbits  at  Hartlepool  Show. 

CiLomL  roB  Fowls  ((7leoum).--0ilomel  is  nselcH  to  fowls,  and  takes  no 
effect  npon  them.  We  expect  that  on  examination  yon  will  find  near  the 
rent  a  knob  of  hard  cheesy  matter.  If  it  bleeds,  the  skin  is  already  broken. 
Oenerslly,  if  yoo  enlarge  the  opening  a  UtUe  with  knife  or  sdssors,  and  then 
sqoeese  the  bottom  of  the  ball  or  knob,  it  wiU  shoot  oat.  The  carity  thst  is 
left  mast  be  thoroaghly  washed  oat  two  or  three  times  per  day.  The 
liquid  shoald  be  injected  with  a  syringe,  and  after  it  shows  an  inclination  to 
heal,  alam  or  any  other  astringent  maybe  ased  in  warm  water.  Theeraea- 
ations  shoald  be  green,  white,  and  flgond.  Tonr  feeding  is  good,  bat  do 
away  with  the  aharpa.    Bread  and  milk  and  gioond  oats  shoald  can  anything. 

Mabkino  Fowls  (iree<«ro/Y).~Nothing  is  easier  than  to  mark  poaltxy  hj 
patting  a  win  ring  or  sewing  a  piece  of  list  roand  the  lag,  and  this  last  is 
eapable  of  derelonment  bj  enabling  those  who  wish  to  do  it  to  mark  the 
diffennt  broods  by  naing  worsted  or  list  of  different  eoloan.  Then  is 
always  diflicalty  in  telling  the  sge  of  hens.  A  rery  good  Jadge  may  feel 
tolerably  son  and  Jostifled  in  glrlng  an  opinion,  bat  if  he  wen  asked  to  name 
the  groands  on  which  his  decision  was  baaed)  he  woald  be  nnable  to  do  so, 
and  woald  hide  behind  generalltiea. 

LiORT  BBAHMA8  (Dofi  Qtticottf).— The  "Light,"  then  an  no  "White," 
Brahmas  shoald  hare  black  fli«^to  and  tails,  and  striped  haeUes.  Any  mon 
eoloor  than  this  is  a  defect,  and  woald  in  a  cloee  oompetitlon  be  fatal  to  sac- 
cess.  We  know  few  mon  attiaotire  poaltiy  sights  than  a  yard  of  Light 
Brahmas,  and  hardly  any  fowl  that  shows  so  wdU  in  a  pen.  Like  aU  other 
light-feathered  fowls  th«y  reqain  a  clear  atmosphen,  and  an  not  oalcolated 
for  a  smoky  climate. 

GBouim  Oats  (Blleee).—Vr9  an  glad  to  reeeire  yonr  testimony,  bat  w«  an 
sun  no  one  who  has  erer  tried  groond  oata  will  speak  li^tly  of  them,  or 
deny  that  th^y  an  the  most  satisfactory  food  he  erer  ased.  They  cost 
maoh,  bat  wall  maoaged  we  an  not  son  th^  an  mach  deanr  than  inferior 
food.  They  ean  only  be  groond  when  the  stones  an  dressed  on  parpose,  and 
we  beliere  then  is  some  risk  in  the  process.  We  wen  told  then  was  a  steel 
miU  that  coald  be  worked  hj  hand,  and  we  bought  one.  It  was  worse  than 
selees,  the  so-called  groond  oats  wen  like  a  qaantity  of  chaff  mtsed  with  an 
little  flovr. 

ScuBVY  Lbos  (CocMa).— The  disease  is  called  "  the  pooltry  elephantiasis.'' 
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Oamdbh  Squabb,  Lowdom. 

Lai.  SV  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  (fS'QTW,;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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Ik  tbb  Dat. 

Hypome. 

II 
1^ 

3- 

Shade  Tem- 
peratare. 

Radiation 
Temperatnn 

1 

Dry. 

Wet 

tfax. 

Idn. 

In     1    On 
son.    grass 

Inehee. 
We.tt    »jm 

8at.»    tSBtt 
8an.M     19860 
Mo.  S7     tO.SS8 
Ta.  M     80.614 

2J- 

49.1 

174 
17.8 
48.8 
40J 
8S.4 

47.8 
8  4 

87.S 
41.8 
88.7 
8L8 

W. 
&W. 
N.B. 
N.E. 

N. 

N. 
N.W. 

'ffi 

498 
48.1 
464 

46.4 
46.9 
44.6 

4M 

46.7 

606 
485 

89.1 
879 
168 

97.4 

deg. 
WO 
67.0 
49.6 
66.8 
999 
91.0 
78.0 

deg. 
480 
49.1 
99.4 
97.9 
846 
80.9 
914 

In. 

09SS 

ai9ff 

0.10S 
0.011 

Meana    ».e79 

42.5 

41.0 

47J 

60.4 

86.8 

74.9   1  898 

0.54& 

BElfABK8. 
,— Fine  wann  morning,  bat  getting  mon  and  mon  eloody  and  windy  tiH 

aboat  10  A.K.,  when  rain  commenced,  with  a  strong  wind  lasting  till 

10.80,  when  the  son  shone,  and  it  continaed  fine  tiU  4  p.ic. ;  rain  again 

commenced,  eontinoing  at  interrals  all  day. 
fiSrd. — ^Yery  wet  early,  drixzllng  at  interrala  tiU  S  p.m.  ;  rain  and  sonahine 

alternately  daring  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
S4th.— Foggy  morning  and  dall,  with  occasional  rain  all  day. 
85th.— Fine  morning,  doady  aboot  noon,  bat  aoon  clearing  off ;  fine  af  temooB 

and  starlit  night. 
96th.— Very  fine  sU  day,  bat  particalaily  so  in  the  early  afternoon. 
87th.— Fine  morning ;  rather  doU  in  afternoon,  bat  fine  erening. 
asth.- Fine,  bat  froaty  and  cold  mominff ;  rery  dark  and  thick  from  11  A.K. 

to  4  P.M.,  though  the  son  was  shining  daring  tho  time. 
Temperaton  conaiderably  lower,  eapecially  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 
Oreat  range  of  barometer,  exceeding  1^  inch.     The  darkness  and  fog  on 
18th  wen  rery  looal,  not  extending  to  the  west  of  London.— O.  J.  Stvoxs. 


OOVBNT  OABBEN  MABKBT.— Ootobbb  80. 

Tbb  last  few  days  of  fine  weather  hare  enabled  the  growen  to  send  large 

qaantltles  both  of  trnit  and  reoetables  to  market.     Koogh  deeeriptioDs  of 

Apples  and  Pean,  howerer,  realise  rery  low  prices — so  mach  so,  that  they 

barely  pi^  the  cost  of  transport.    Hothoose  froit  is  limited  to  Grapes.  Pines, 

~  Melons.    A  few  Balway  Peaches  an  to  be  had,  bat  the  regalar  October 


0  0 

1  6 


Molbenies. 
Nectariaea. 


«nd 
rarieties  hare  scarcely  been  seen  this  season. 

FBUIT. 
s.  d.   a.  d. 

Apples laleTe  1  Otol   6 

AprleoU doB.  0  0     0   0 

Cherries ^Ib.   0   0     0  0 

Cbestaats bashellO   0   20   0 

Carranta iaiere  0   0     0  0 

Blaek. do.   0   0     0  0 

Figs doa.  0   0 

FUberts lb.    1    0 

Cobs lb.   1   6 

Oooeeberriee qaart  0  0 

Qrapee,  hothoose lb.  1   0 

Lemons. 
Melons.. 


...^100   8   0   19   0    Walnuts., 
each   10     6   o|       dttto 


s.  d.  a.  d. 

, 11^ lb.  0  0 too  0 

doa.   0   0  0  0 

Orangea ^100  10  e  90  0 

Peacbea  ., doa.  8  0  19  o 

Pean.Utehen doa.  10  9  0 

dessert doa.   9  0  9  0 

PineApplee lb.  8   0     6  0 

Plnms.. I  store   9  0     4  0 

...    doa.   10     9  0 

lb.  0   0     0  0 

..   ^Ib.   0   0     0  0 

..  boshel  10   0  16  0 

..    riOO   9   0     9  6 


0   0  ,  Qolnees 

Raspberries.. 
6   0  I  Strawberriee, 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month  Week. 

NOVEMBER  6-12, 1878. 

Average  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 

Uainln 
48  years. 

Sun 
Rises 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon*s 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Tear. 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

la 

Th 

F 

S 

SUH 

M 
Tu 
W 

J.  Oameraiiiu  bom,  1665. 

Cambridge  Term  divides. 
22  Sunday  attbb  TiinaTT.     Priwc*  op 
(Wales  Bomt,  1841. 
Half  Quarter  Day— Martinmaa, 
Bojal  Hortioaltaral  Society,  Fmit.Floral,  and 
[Qen.  Meets.  Chxysanthemnm  Show  opens. 

Day. 
62.4 
52.1 
62.0 
60.6 
60.4 
60.2 
50.2 

'as*- 

88.7 
84.8 
88.8 
84.0 
84.2 
88.8 

Mean. 
44.7 
44.4 
48.1 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.0 

20 
19 
16 
24 
16 
17 

m.     h 

6af7 

7      7 

9      7 

10      7 

12      7 

14      7 

16     7 

m.     h. 
22af4 
21      4 
19      4 
18      4 
16      4 
15      4 
18      4 

m.     h. 
19      6 
68      6 
61      6 
65      7 
6      9 
18    10 
81    11 

m.     h. 
26     9 

46  10 
63    11 
after. 
21      1 

47  1 
6    a 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

c 

m.    B. 
16    18 
16    10 
16      6 
16      1 
16    66 
15    48 
15    40 

810 
811 
812 
818 
814 
816 
816 

818'.    Ilie  gx«ateBt  llWt▼M68^  on  tlMiath^lM;  and  the  lowest  oold  17°,  on  tke  9th,  1864.    The  greatest  laU  of  rain  was  1.02  inoh. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN.— No.  1. 

'  0  apology,  I  think,  is  needed  for  entering  upon 
tiie  subject  of  the  kitchen  garden,  because 
whichever  way  the  matter  is  looked  upon,  or 
whatever  view  is  taken  of  it,  the  same  result 
will  follow — that  is,  there  is  no  getting  over 
the  fact  that  this  department  of  the  garden 
is  not  only  the  most  substantial,  but,  I  think 
I  may  add,  the  most  profitable  of  all  depart- 
ments. It  is  substantial,  because  it  affords 
very  wholesome  food  for  consumption,  which 
no  one  can  well  do  without ;  and  it  is  profitable,  because, 
if  properly  worked,  its  produce  is  greater  and  more  ser- 
viceable, according  to  the  outlay  of  expenditure,  than  that 
of  the  more  expensive  departments :  of  course  I  allude 
to  the  requirements  of  private  establishments.  But  in 
taking  a  wider  view  of  this  branch  of  gardening,  and  see- 
ing the  enormous  acreage  around  London  and  most 
large  provincial  towns  under  tillage  for  vegetables,  it  is 
clear  enough  to  the  most  sceptical  that  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  affords  employment  to  a  goodly  number  of 
the  population  where  they  are  grown,  and  is  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  market  gardener;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it 
proves  that  the  consumption  of  vegetables  forms  no  un- 
important item  in  the  daily  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Well, 
now,  seeing  that  it  has  always  been  so  clearly  before  us 
that  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  a  necessity ;  and  as 
much  so  in  a  private  garden  as  in  any  other,  there  may 
be  reason  to  complain  a  little  when  we  associate  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners  with  this  branch  of  garden- 
ing. Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  the  majority  of 
them  have  literally  shunned  the  use  of  the  spade ;  and  the 
heavier  operations,  such  as  digging  and  trenching,  moving 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  beds  and  borders,  plant- 
ing, hoeing  and  stirring  the  soO,  ridging,  and  the  general 
working  of  the  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  sowing,  transplant- 
ing, and  planting,  have  received  but  slight  attention  com- 
pared with  the  more  attractive  duties  attending  plant- 
growing  and  other  kinds  of  lighter  work  under  glass. 
I  say  that  in  these  days  of  progress  the  kitchen  garden 
must  not  be  left  in  the  background,  and  I  fancy  that  it 
needs  no  very  extraordinary  prophet  to  foresee  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  general  management  of 
the  kitchen  garden  and  the  produce  therefrom  will  be 
regarded  more  as  a  standard  of  merit  by  which  a  gardener 
may  hope  to  succeed  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago ;  and 
there  is  now  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  excel  in  &is  part 
of  gardening  if  there  is  the  inclination. 

Amateurs  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  garden,  and  have  within  the  last  few 
years  gone  into  this  branch  of  gardening  in  right  good 
earnest  and  with  a  will  that  does  them  credit,  and  pro- 
vision for  vegetable  as  well  as  fruit-growing  is  constantly 
springing  up  among  them  and  around  their  dwellings,  so 
that  one  desires  to  render  them  some  assistance  if  pos- 
sible. I  therefore  purpose  writing  a  series  of  papers  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  the  amateur  relating  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  giving  directions  and  opinions  upon  forming  it, 
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desirable  walls  and  trees  for  each  of  their  aspects,  making 


to  your  readers.— Thomas  Becord, 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  10. 

CLIMBINa  PLANTS. 

Of  all  the  really  valuable  classes  of  shrubs  there  are 
none  so  little  known  or  cultivated  as  those  which  from 
the  freedom  of  their  growth  are  termed  climbing  plants. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  paucity  of  wall-space  that  deters  so 
naany  from  the  culture  of  these  plants ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, a  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applicable,  apart 
from  the  covering  of  walls.  Pegging-down  tne  long  shoots 
of  Roses  over  the  surface  of  banks  and  flower  beds  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  Clematis  Jackmanni,  with 
its  numerous  progeny,  has  become  increasiQgly  popular 
since  its  value  as  a  bedding  plant  has  become  generally 
known.  Arbours,  fences,  heaps  of  roots,  rocks,  and  wire- 
work  may  all  be  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose,  and 
thereby  gain  much  in  appearance  and  add  considerably 
to  the  attractions  of  a  garden.  Much  caution  should  be 
exercised  when  artificial  surfaces  are  prepared,  both  as 
to  the  materials  used  and  the  position  selected  for  them ; 
a  rootery  standing  out  upon  a  lawn  would  always  im- 
press one  as  a  misplaced  and  incongruous  object,  but  it 
would  not  do  so  if  it  were  placed  upon  a  bold  sweep  of  a 
shrubbery  border,  so  that  the  back  or  higher  part  of  it 
became  merged  in  tiie  growth  of  the  shrubs.  In  such  a 
position  it  might  touch  the  margin  or  even  project  some- 
what upon  the  lawn ;  and  the  planting  need  not  be  con- 
fined solely  to  climbers,  but  should  embrace  a  variety  of 
dwarf-flowering  and  evergreen  plants,  so  as  to  render  it 
attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  mass  of  Juniperus 
tamariscifolia  might  agreeably  lend  the  dense  green 
carpeting  of  its  spreading  growth ;  the  bright  pink  Erica 
camea,  the  white  Heath-Hke  flower  beUs  of  Andromeda 
floribunda  and  Pemettya  angustifolia,  and  a  host  of 
kindred  forms  there  are,  among  which  the  trailing  growth 
of  Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Virginian  Creeper,  Cotoneaster, 
and  others  that  are  tiioroughly  hardy  might  ramble. 
Pillar  Roses,  Ivy  trained  over  wire  in  the  form  of  cones, 
the  wire  arches  and  pendant  chains  of  the  rosery,  aU  form 
prominent  and  pleasing  objects  when  well  managed,  and 
a  bank  may  be  made  to  answer  as  an  admirable  substitute 
for  a  wall  for  a  collection  of  choice  climbers. 

In  arranging  plants  of  this  class  it  is  important  to  mix 
the  evergreen  and  deciduous  varieties  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, 80  as  to  avoid  much  of  that  bareness  which  has 
such  a  forlorn  appearance  during  winter.  Due  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  securing  an  agreeable  variety  of 
colour  among  the  flowers. 

The  Clematis,  from  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  it 
yields,  and  its  great  and  varied  beauty,  deservedly  ranks 
high  in  this  section.  The  effect  of  a  vigorous  old  plant  of 
montana  when  ladei)  with  its  thousands  of  white  blos- 
soms is  very  striking.    C.  Flammula  is  another  fine  white 
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kind  that  is  remarkable  for  the  Bweet  scent  of  its  flowers ;  the 
well-known  deep  violet  Jackmanni  is,  I  belieye,  still  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  the  later  introductions  of  the  same  shade  of 
colour.  Then  we  haTe  Lady  Caroline  NcTllle,  of  a  delicate 
mauve  shade ;  Madame  Van  Houtte,  a  very  fine  shaded  white 
Tariety;  lanuginosa,  with  pale  blue  flowers;  and  grandiflora 
mutabilis,  having  the  largest  flowers  of  any  kind  I  have  seen. 
There  are  many  other  fine  seedlings  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Oripps  of  various  shades  of  colour,  such  as  mauve,  deep  crim- 
son, and  bright  blue.  Turning  now  to  the  Loniceras  (Honey- 
suckle), the  sub-evergreen  variety  fiexuosa  is  first,  with  its 
delicious  scent,  and  for  the  freedom  and  continuity  with  which 
it  flowers ;  then  come  the  white-flowered  fragrantissima,  the 
scarlet  sempervirens,  a  very  distinct  variety,  but  with  a  very 
long  straggling  habit  of  growth,  requiring  considerable  oare  in 
training ;  the  yellow-flowered  flava,  and  the  very  rapid-growing 
excellent  variety  brachypoda.  When  one  or  two  kinds  only  are 
wanted,  flexuosa  and  brachypoda  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended as  being  of  a  dense  branching  habit,  vigoroua  growih, 
wvrj  free-flowering,  and  most  hardy,  thriving  well  upon  an 
exposed  north  aspect.  Some  plants  of  both  kinda  that  ware 
idaoed  in  their  present  position  two  years  ago  are  now  from 
15  to  20  feet  high.  Nor  is  this  simply  the  growth  of  a  few 
strong  leading  shoots,  for  both  plants  have  produced  *'  breast- 
wood  "  and  side  shoots  so  freely,  that  frequent  pruning  and 
training  have  been  necessary.  Of  the  Jasmines  I  may  select 
Jasminum  officinale,  a  free-flowering,  very  sweet-scented  white 
variety ;  the  brilliant  yellow  revolutum ;  and  the  wcdl-known 
winter-flowering  nudiflorum.  The  Escallonias,  though  not 
•  large  section,  are  a  very  important  one.  £.  Ingramii  and 
S.  macrantha  are  almost  identical,  both  growing  vigorously, 
and  yielding  a  profoaion  of  pretty  pink  flower  spikes ;  the  only 
^ifierenoe  is  in  the  more  gloei^  foluige  of  macrantha.  Esoal- 
Ionia  pterooUdon  is  a  veiy  distinct  and  valuable  climber,  with 
small  foliage  and  white  flower  spikes.  Of  Ceanothus  there 
are  azureus,  witb  its  charming  panicles  of  pale  blue  flowers ; 
and  diVaricatus,  having  a  close  neat  growth,  well  clothed  with 
glossy  deep  green  foUage.  Berberidopsis  corallina  is  another 
fine  species  of  the  evergreen  fype  that  is  worthy  of  especial 
attention ;  it  has  handsome  leaves  of  a  peculiarly  deep  shade 
of  green,  stout  in  texture,  and  freely  produced,  which  form  a 
fine  foil  to  the  deep  crimson  of  its  drooping  dusters  of  rosette- 
like  flowers.  Nor  must  I  exclude  the  beautiful  pale  blue 
Wistaria,  the  fine  old  Bignonia  (Tecoma)  radioans  major,  with 
its  bold  trusses  of  orange  and  crimson  flowers,  and  Passiflora 
c«mlea ;  all  three  of  these  old  favourites  being  exceedingly 
valuable  for  covering  a  large  area  of  wall-space  quickly.  Li- 
gustrum  japonicum  and  Berberis  Darwinii  are  also  worthy  of  a 
idaoe ;  both  have  handsome  evergreen  foliage,  and  the  white 
flowers  of  the  first,  and  the  deep  orange  fiowers  of  the  second, 
are  alike  produced  abundantly.  The  very  compact-growing 
Ligustrum  coriaceum  will,  I  think,  prove  a  useful  evergreen 
for  covering  low  walls  or  pillars,  its  singfularly  round  glossy 
ioliage  presenting  a  very  striking  and  uncommon  appearance. 
Oanya  elliptica  merits  a  comer  from  the  beauty  of  its  catkins 
in  winter,  as  does  the  singular  Chimonaoiihus  fragrans,  which 
produces  its  fragrant  fiowers  at  the  same  period  of  the  year, 
but  it  ought  not  to  occupy  a  prominent  position,  as  it  is  not 
tti  ornamental  plant. 

I  have  excluded  very  many  kinds  of  diilerent  species  in 
order  to  present  a  really  choice  selection  to  your  reacMrs ;  yet 
the  list  grows  upon  my  hands,  and  there  are  yet  one  or  two 
others  which  I  cannot  pass  over.  What  can  be  more  beautiful 
at  this  season  of  the  year  than  the  Virginian  Oreeper  (Ampe- 
lopsis  hederacea)  when  its  foliage  becomes  a  mass  of  the 
brightest  crimson,  which  is  so  beautiful  that  one  cannot  but 
regret  its  being  the  forerunner  of  decay  ?  The  more  refined 
form  of  this  species,  Ampelopsis  Yeitchii,  is  also  very  orna- 
mental ;  its  growth  is  more  slender  than  that  of  hederacea, 
and  its  general  appearance  is  vety  elegant.  Of  otiier  plants 
having  fine  foliage,  but  with  insignifioant  fiowers,  the  best 
are  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Akebia  quinata,  and  Feriplooa  grsoca. 
— ^Bdwabd  Luokhubst. 


FRANCOIS  LACHARME  ROSE. 

Why  is  Francois  Lacharme  omitted  from  this  year's  cata- 
logues of  Bosee  ?  It  is  a  very  fine  Bose  in  every  respect,  and 
is  4ehciously  fragrant.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
cultivation. — ^A  Gonstaxt  ajud  Ihtebbsibd  R^Lii^gi^ 

[Why,  indeed  ?  Well  might  our  fair  correspondent  inquire, 
if  her  complaint  were  eorrect.    We  endone  all  that  she  sajys 


as  to  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  Francois  Lacharme,  nor  do 
we  fancy  that  it  will  go  out  of  cultivation ;  but  there  is  a  fashion 
even  in  Boses,  and  what  is  old  in  fashion  often  has  its  other 
good  qualities  overlooked.  How  rarely,  for  instance,  do  we 
see  a  bonnet  now-a-days ;  and  when  we  do,  well,  how  is  the 
beauty  fallen  1  yet  we  can  imagine  that  it  kept  off  neuralgia  and 
other  evils,  besides  giving  the  wearer  an  expression  more  in 
consonance  with  our  old-fashioned  notions.  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
it  is  very  certain  that  in  some  of  the  Bose  catalogues  we  often 
miss  old  friends  in  the  rage  for  something  new.  But  we  do  not 
think  the  case  of  Francois  Lacharme  quite  so  hopeless,  for  we 
rushed  to  our  file  of  catalogues,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  the 
first /our  we  consulted  all  mentidned  Francois  Lacharme,  and, 
moreover,  gave  it  a  good  character,  which  we  trust  will  prove 
enduring  for  some  yean  longer,  for  the  Bose  deserves  it.  Thus 
fortified  we  looked  no  further,  and  we  trust  our  correspondent's 
fears  will  prove  groundless.] 


THE  ELECTION  OF  NEW  BOSES. 
IiAfiT  year's  eleetion  having  been  on  an  extended  scale,  it 
did  not  appear  advisable  to  hold  it  annually ;  but  one  of  your 
correspondents  having  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I  con- 
sulted the  BevB.  C.  P.  Peach,  £.  K.  Pochin,  and  Buhner,  and 
the  majority  considered  that  a  poll  of  the  newer  varieties 
might  prove  interesting  and  also  useful  to  those  who  only 
purchase  "  a  good  article,"  and  are  indisposed  to  lay  out  much 
on  tiie  plants  that  come  over  to  us  annually  with  such  oraok- 
jaw  names,  and  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  to  their  good 
qualitiss— characters,  alas  1  that  a  year  or  two's  trial  rudely 
dispels.  The  eleetion,  therefore,  was  purposely  restricted  to 
the  more  reoent  introdnetions.  But  on  the  threshold  I  was  met 
lyy  a  difficulty :  Several  of  the  larger  growers  and  the  return- 
ing officer  me«nt  two  diflerent  things  by  the  same  words,  and 
in  asking  for  1870, 1871,  and  1872, 1  found  I  was  altogether 
in  error.  I  beUeved,  with  several  amateurs  and  some  nurseiy- 
men,  that  I  was  thus  including  all  the  Boses  from  Castellane's 
to  Etienne  Levet's  year,  whereas  by  the  rules  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  the  age  of  a  plant  dates  from  the  year 
that  it  is  introduced  into  commerce,  and  thus,  although  oaUed 
by  the  nurserymen  in  their  catalogues  "  new  Boses  for  1873," 
it  means  the  1872  Boses.  Intentionally  the  absolutely  new 
Bose  list  was  omitted ;  the  experience  of  a  single  year  is  often 
very  fallacious,  and  not  a  few  have  been  misled  by  it.  The 
value  of  this  election  is  to  assist,  by  a  variety  of  opinions 
formed  in  different  soils  and  climates  thus  brought  together, 
the  retention  of  the  best  varieties  alone.  We  all  know  that  a 
first  season's  impressions  are  often  subsequently  falsified.  As 
a  proof  of  this  I  will  simply  mention,  that  in  the  general 
election  last  year  several  new  Boses  of  1871  received  honour- 
able mention,  notably  Lyonnais  and  Madame  Bellon;  at 
least,  these  two  Boses  received  more  votes  than  any  others  of 
the  1871  Boses.  What  has  a  year's  further  experience  done 
for  them?  Has  it  added  to  tiieir  reputation?  I  trow  not. 
Madame  Bellon  is  not  even  mentioned  by  some  who  last  year 
thought  it  so  promising.  It  is  pretty,  certainly,  bnt  has  too 
slight  distinotness  of  character.  Lyonnais  has  not  mneh 
improved,  is  some^i^iat  loose,  and  apt,  I  fear,  in  the  exhibition 
tent  to  stare  the  judges  out  of  oountenance,  a  proceeding  that 
every  well-educated  and  modest  Bose  would  rigorously  avoid. 
President  Thiers,  Madame  Lefebvre  Bernard,  and  Etienne 
Levet  were  next  in  order ;  the  two  former  ca^ot  be  said  to 
have  advanced  in  estimation.  Thiers  appears  overrated,  is 
thin  and  fiat,  and  little  likely  to  hold  his  own  any  more  than 
his  namesake  on  the  continent.  Etienne  Levet,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  certainly  not  sufficiently  esteemed.  It  bids  fair  to 
be  the  Bose  of  1871,  and  must  be  in  everybody's  collection ; 
indeed,  its  position  on  the  poll  is  remarkable — second  only  to 
Oomtesse  d'Oxford,  and  equalling  her  ladyship  in  first-class 
votes.  The  two  next  best  Boses ,  Francois  Michelon  and  Madame 
Oeorge  Schwartz,  were  unnoticed  in  the  election  last  year. 
Francis  Michelon  must  run  Etienne  Levet  hard  for  the  pre- 
miership of  1871  if  its  other  qualities  are  as  good  as  its  looks ; 
it  is  a  grand  Bose,  and,  like  Etienne  Levet,  quite  an  acquisition. 
The  position  of  Andr6  Dunand  has  dirappointed  me,  espe- 
cially as  an  addition  to  our  lignter  Boses ;  I  think  it  will  nmk 
higher  another  season.  Annie  Laxton  and  I^inoess  Beatrice 
are  possibly  in  a  rather  false  position,  as  I  do  not  think  all 
the  voters  reaUsed  that  they  are  1871  Boses.  In  the  same 
position  possibly  is  Edward  Morreif,  which  came  out  at  an  odd 
time  between  tiie  two  years,  but  which  some  consider  to  be 
1868.    Of  the  older  varieties  this  has  retrograded ;  the  past 
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season,  being  wet,  was  not  fayonrable  to  it,  and  in  the  (great 
essential  of  quality  it  is  rather  deficient.  With  the  exception 
of  this  Bose,  the  position  of  the  1869  introdaotions  are  abnost 
identical  with  their  relative  positions  in  the  general  election 
last  year. 

Altogether  there  are  twenty-six  voters— fourteen  amateurs 
and  twelye  nurseiymen,  and  they  have  named  fifty-one  Boees 
as  in  the  best  twelve;  whilst  in  the  six,  twenty-nine Boses 
are  noticed. 

In  the  following  table,  the  first  column  shows  the  position  of 
the  Bose  at  the  close  of  the  poll ;  the  second,  the  name,  ^nd, 
and  age  of  the  Bose ;  oolxmm  A,  the  number  of  votes  given  to 
that  variety  by  amateurs  in  first  six ;  B,  the  votes  in  the  se- 
cond six;  C,  the  total  of  amateur  votes.  The  same  letters 
with  an  asterisk  show  the  oinresponding  votes  of  the  nur- 
serymen, and  the  total  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  Bose 
is  found  in  the  last  column.  Where  the  votes  are  equal, 
position  on  the  poll  is  determined  by  votes  in  the  first  six ; 
where  stUl  equal,  the  Boses  are  braoketed  together. 


PoBxnoH 
Mo. 


Hams  ot  Bnn. 


A     B      0      A«*   V  G* 


1.  Oointe88ea»Orford,H.P..18e9 11  3-18 

2.fiti«imeLe7et,H.P.,1871    J?  1  — }? 

8.MMquifiedeCa8tellane,HJP.,lfleO  ....  U  8—14 

4.  Louis  Van  Hoatt«,H.P.,  1869  ;^ 10  1  — U 

5.  MdUo.  Bugtoie  Vetdior,  H.P.,  1889  ....  9  1  —10 
8.  FrtnQoia  Miehdon,  HJP.,  1871 1  9—10 

7.  PerdliumddeLeBB^p«,H.P.,18e9. 4  6  —  9 

8.  MadameGeo.  Sohwarte,H.P.,1871  ....  4  8  —  6 

9.  CathaiiiM  Mennet,  T.,  1869   6  8  —  8 

10.  PaolN«ron,H.P.,18e9...^ 8  6  —  8 

U.  PreBident  Thiew,  H  J.,  1871 1  8  —  4 

12.  AimtoLMton,H.P.,1871    }  J  — « 

iLyomiaifl,H.P.,1871    ...^ 1  8  —  4 

tlUchartWaDlaoe.H.P.,1871  .....^...  g  a-J 

16.  Madame  LefelmeB«maid,H.P.,  1871.,  J  8  —  6 

16.  Andi6I>unand,H.P.,1871  J  J  — J 

fPrino«ea  Beatrice,  H.P.,  1871 1  2  —  8 

t  EdoaartMorran.  H.P.,  18e9(?)  .-j::.---  1  ?  —  5 

19.  Madame  Marie  Van  Hoatte,  T..  1871  ..  1  1  —  2 

80.  BaroimeIjOQi8eUxkaU,H.P.,1871.....  0  8  —  8 

SI.  Captain  Lamnze,  H.P.,  1870  0  8  —  8 

28.  Madame  BeUon,  H.P.,  1871 0  2  —  2 

S&  Souvenir  de  Paul  Noron,  T,,  1871 0  J  — 1 

84.  Madame  Hippoljte  Jamain,  HJ>.,  1871  0  1  —  1 

r  Madame  JQ]MMaigottin,T.,  1871  ....  0  2  —  2 

4  Belle  Ly<mnal»e,T..  1889 0  8  —  8 

lBli«aBo«fle,H.P.,1889  8  0-0 

8aB&Ted'Or,N.,1889  1  0  —  1 


10 
9 
9 

11 
6 
7 
1 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

0 
0 

1 

1 
a 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


I 

H 
a   12-86 

a  11  -24 

1   10-24 


12 

10—20 
7—17 
6—16 
7-18 
6—18 
6—18 
6-9 
2-8 
4-8 
6  —  8 
2  —  7 
1-7 
8-6 
1-6 
8-6 
2  —  6 
8-5 
8-4 
8-4 
2  —  8 
1-8 

0  —  8 
8  —  8 

1  —  2 


Madame  Bernard,  T.,  1870 ;  Auguste  Bigotard,  H  J».,  1871 ; 
Madame  Camille,  T.,  1871 ;  Abb6  Brammerel,  H.P.,  1871 ; 
Madame  C6cile  Berthed,  T.,  1871;  Madame  Chater,  H.P., 
1871,  each  obtained  two  votes  in  the  second  six.  The  latter 
Bose  appears  to  like  Herefordshire,  for  only  Bev.  C.  Buhner 
and  Mr.  Cranston  name  it;  neither  can  I  find  it  in  any  but 
Mr.  Cranston's  catalogue.  The  Bev.  C.  H.  Buhner  says  it  has 
fine  fiowering  properties,  good  substance,  and  form.  Seven- 
teen other  Boses  received  one  vote  each. 

Of  the  three  years  taken,  1870  furnishes  us  with  very  few, 
if  any,  Boses  that  are  likely  to  be  permanent  favourites.  The 
wretched  Franco-Prussian  war  left  sharper  thorns  in  the  un- 
fortunate Fiench  than  those  of  their  Boses.  Some  of  the 
names  are  singular  as  usual,  but  few  will  cling  to  our  memories ; 
one  of  them,  Frdres  Souport  et  Netting,  might  in  a  French- 
man's broken  English  describe  the  poor  fellows  themselves, 
for  they  mffered  and  had  nothing.  Let  us  hope  a  brighter 
time  is  coming  to  them,  and  possibly  the  season's  best  Bose 
may  be  named  Henri  y.  ^  ^  xv    • 

Teas  do  not  figure  very  well  m  this  election,  Catherine 
Mermet  alone  being  amongst  the  first  eighteen.  It  well  de- 
serves its  position,  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class, 
and  must  become  a  favourite.  I  have  omitted  to  draw  atten- 
tion, in  speaking  of  Francois  MLchelon,  to  the  fact  that  aU  the 
nurserymen  who  did  vote  for  it  placed  it  in  the  first  six. 

I  would  add  a  hint  to  nurserymen  in  framing  their  catalogues. 
I  believe  that  these  would  be  made  far  more  useful  if  the  age 
of  the  Bose  according  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  rules 
were  attached.  Now,  frequently,  the  catalogues  are  misleading, 
especially  to  us  amateurs,  some  of  whom  are  disposed  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  After  all,  however  much  some  of  us  may 
object  to  the  laws  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  most  of  the  Boses,  which  certainly  come  into 
commerce  mih  us  a  year  after  their  introduction  to  England, 
yet,  as  it  is  the  leading  Society,  and,  we  may  hope,  the  presid- 
ing genius  over  horticulture,  I  hold  that,  like  the  Marylebone 
rules  in  cricket  or  Wimbledon  regulations  in  rifle-shooting, 
their  rules  should  be  maintained  in  [preference  to  any  private 


interpretation.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  most  warmly  to  thank  all 
who  have  assisted  me  by  replying  to  my  queries.  We  miss 
some  of  the  old  names ;  some  have  declined  because  they 
have  already  published  their  views  on  the  subject,  others  from 
various  reasons.  Still  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  so  many  different  sources  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  I  trust  will  prove  to  be  of  general 
utility  to  the  young  amateur. 


Mr.  Geobgb  Paul, 

1.  ComtMBB  d'Oxford  7. 

2.  Marquise  de  Gaatellane  & 
8.  MdUe.  Eiig6iiie  Yerdiex  9. 
4.  Etleime  LeTet  10. 
6.  Madame  Geoxge  Sdhwarta  11. 
6.  MaxieYanHoatte  12. 

Mr.H.MAT,Bedale, 
7. 

& 


1.  Etienne  Leret 

2.  Marquise  de  Cartellaiie 
8.  LyonnaiB  ■ 

4.  Baron  de  PxaUly 
6.  Looifl  Van  Hontto 
6.  Ck)mteBse  d'Oxford 


10. 
11. 
18. 


Gheshtrnt. 

Lotus  Van  Houtte 

Paul  Neron 

President  Thiera 

Madame  Oamille 

Madune  Jnles  Margotfcin 

Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 

Yorkahize. 
Richard  Wallaoa 
Madame  Bellon 
Madame  LefebYxe  Benaid 
Mdlle.  £i]«6me  Yerdlar 
Prinoesa  Beatiioe 
Prineeas  Ghxistiaa 


Mr.  B.  Smith,  Worcester. 
1.  Perfection  de  MbntpIaiBir  ,  7.  AbbS  Brammerel 


2.  Comtesse  d'Oiford 
&  Louis  Yan  Hontte 
4.  Madame  Liaband 
6.  Biohard  Wallace 
6.  Princess  Beaibiee 


8.  Ferdinand  de  Leaaepa 

9.  Pfllhl  Neron 

10.  President  Thiezs 
IL  EUse  BoeUe 
12.  Louis  Corbie 


Mr.  J.  Hasbison,  North  of  England  Nurseries,  Barliagton. 
1.  Yelotm  Pouxpre  7.  Gatherine  Mermet 

8.  Louis  Yan  Hoatte  8.  Madame  Berazd 

8.  Etienne  Leva*  9.  Ferdinand  de  Lesaeips 

4.  Marquise  de  Castellane  10.  Comteaaa  d'Oxford 

6.  Madame  Aognata  Yerdier  11.  Lyonnais 

6.  Madame  Geoiga  Sohwwts  18.  Madame  Gaiaffle 

Mr.  G.  CooLnro,  Broad  Street,  Bath. 
1.  Comtesse  d'Oxford  7.  BtienxM  Lerei 

a.  Louis  Yan  Houtte  8.  Ferdinand  de  Leaaepa 

8.  Marquise  de  f^tf^^ntLrtm  9.  Captain  Lamure 

4.  MdUe.  Eugenie  Yexdier  10.  Madame  George  Schwartz 

6.  Madame  BeUon  11'  Baronne  Louise  Uzkull 

6.  Biohaxd  Wallace  18.  Bouyenir  de  Paul  Neron 

Mr.  G.  Whbilbb,  The  Nurseries,  Warminster. 
1.  Comtesse  d'Oxford  7.  Capitaine  Lamuxet 

a.  T^ftir^wft  Louise  XTxknll  8.  Coquette  des  Blanches 

8.  Edward  Moxraa  8>  Madame  Lefbbvre  Bernard 

4.  Etienne  LeTet  10.  Mdlle.  Eugteie  Yerdiec 

6.  Fiancdifl  Mlehalaii  11.  Marquise  de  CasteOaDe 

e.  Louis  Yan  Houtte  18.  Sichard  Wallace 

Mr.  H.  BBimsTT,  Stopleford  Nurseries,  '^Iton. 

L  Etiflone  LeT«ft  7.  Ferdinand  da  Lswops 
a.  Fnm^ois  Miehelon  8.  Biohard  Wallaoe 

8.  Marquise  de  GaateUane  9.  Madame  George  Schwartz 

4.  Louis  Yan  Houtte  10.  Mdlle.  Eogtoie  Yerdior 

6.  M<v^<tmfl  Hlppo^te  Jamin  11.  President  Thiers 

6.  Gomtesae  d^ozd  18.  Catherine  Mexmet; 


Psbbhib,  Brothers,  Covoitxy. 

1.  Louis  Yan  Hoatte  7.  SouTcnir  de  Paul  Neron 

8.  Comtesse  d'Oxford  8.  EUza  Boelle 

8.  Marquise  de  Oaatellaiae  9.  FenBnand  de  Lesseps 

4.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier  10.  Augusta  Bigotard 

6.  Etienne  Levet  11.  Madame  George  Schwarts 

6L  Francois  Michelon  12.  Paul  Neron 

Messrs.  PerUns  consider  that  Francois  Michelon  wHl  probably  tako  a  stlQ 
yr^gh^  pogitioo. 

Mr.  TUBHBB,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

1.  Louis  Yan  Hoatte  7.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

2.  Marquise  de  CasteUaae  8.  Paul  Neron 

8.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier  9.  Bichard  Wallace 

4.  Etienne  Leret  10.  President  Thien 

6.  Francois  Michelon  11.  Souvenir  de  M.  Panl  N«ran 

6.  Madame  George  Sdhwsrts  12.  Marie  Yan  Houtte 

Mr.  J.  I>UBBiii,  Snglishoombe  Bosery,  Bath. 

1.  Comtesse  d'Oxford  7.  General  Douai 

a.  Louis  Yan  Houtte  8.  Eliza  Boelle 

8.  Marquise  de  OasteDane  9.  Mdlle.  Eug^e  Yerdier 

4.  Catherine  Mermet  10.  Baronne  Louise  UxkuU 

6.  Etienne  Levet  11>  Abb6  Brammerel 

6.  Francois  M<^>*^lffn  12.  Comtesse  de  NadaiUaej 

Mr.  B.  B.  Cast,  The  Nurseries,  Colchester. 

1.  Comtesse  d'Oxford  7.  Lyonnais 

2.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yexdier  8.  Etienne  Levet 
8.  Louis  Yan  Hoatte  9.  President  Thiers 
4.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  10.  Princess  Beatrice 
6.  Marie  Yan  Houtte  IL  Annie  Laxton 

6.  Franf  ois  Mi>hftin«  12.  Andr6  Dunand 

Mr.  Gbakstos,  Eing's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

1.  Etienne  Levet  7.  Madame  George  Schwarts 

2.  Louis  Yan  Hoatte  &  Lyonnais 

8.  Comtesse  d'Oxford  9.  Annie  Laxton 

4.  Marquise  de  Castellaae  10.  Captain  Lamure  ] 

5.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier  H-  Madame  Chate 

6.  Fran^oia  Mioheloxx  18.  Madame  de  Bidder 
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Ber.  C.  P.  PsACH,  AppIeton>l*-Sireet,  Malfcon. 
1.  Annie  Lazton  7.  Andre  Danand 

9.  ComfcMse  d'Oxford  &  Lyonnais 

8.  Etienne  Levet  9.  Baronne  L.  Uxknll 

4.  Looifl  Van  Hontte  10.  Madame  Lefebrre  BenmnI 

5.  Mdlle.  Eog^nie  Verdiar  11.  Preeident  Thian 

6.  Marqoise  de  CasteUane  12.  Princees  Beatiioe 
Mr.  Peaeh  sajf,  "I  do  not  think  raj  highly  of  any  Boees  slnee 

year,  anlen  it  may  be  Annie  Laxton,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Lyonnaia. 
•rar,  time  will  prove.    I  think  President  Thiera  an  OTenated  Bom." 

Ber.  E.  Hakdlxt,  Baltonaborongh. 
1.  Mdlle.  Eng^nie  Terdier.  7.  Fran<;oi8  Michelon 

%  Oomteaae  d'Ozford  6,  Ferdinand  de  LeeecM 

8.  Marqniae  de  CasteUane  9.  Baronne  Lonlae  UuaU 
4.  Etienne  Levet                                 10.  Catherine  Mermet 

6.  Madame  Lefebrre  Benard  11.  Sonventr  de  Paol  Neron 

6.  Looia  Van  Hoatte  12.  Madame  Jolea  Maigottin 

Mr.  HiHTOH,  Wanninater. 
1.  Etienne  Leret  7.  Andre  Donand 

9.  Panl  Neron  &  Fxan^ oia  Miehabm 

8.  Catherine  Mermet  9.  Loala  Van  Hootte 
4.  Marqntee  de  Caatellane  10.  Marie  Tan  Hoatto 
6.  Oomteaae  d'Ozford  11.  Ferdinand  de 
e.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier  .    12.  Edward  Moznn 

Ber.  J.  B.  M.  OAanc,  Monkton  Wyld,  Channonth. 
1.  Gomteeae  d'Ozford  7.  Madame  Beimcd 

9.  Ferdinand  de  Lesaeps  8.  Etienne  Levet 

8.  Lonla  Van  Houtte  9.  Capltaine  Lamnn 

4.  Mdlle  Eugenie  Verdier  10.  Madame  Oeoige  Sohmtfts 

6.  Catherine  Mermet  11.  Francoia  MiolMlon 

6.  Marqniae  de  Caatellane  12.  Andr6  Donand 

Mr.  J.  Soon,  Warminater. 
1.  Looia  Tan  Hootte  7.  Paol  Neron 

9.  MdUe.  Eoff^nie  Verdier  a  Ferdinand  de  Leaaepa 
8.  Marquiae  de  Caatellane                     9.  Andrt  Donand 

4.  Etienne  Levet  10.  Oomteaae  d'Ozibid 

6.  Princess  Beatrioe  11.  Francois  Miehelom 

8.  Catherine  Mermet  12.  Biohard  WaUaoe 

Ber.  E.  N.  PocRni,  Sileby  Yiean^e,  Looghboioagfa. 
1.  Gomteeae  d'Ozford  7.  Catharine  Mermet 

-9.  Marqniae  de  Caatellane  a  Belle  Lyonnaiae 

8.  Edward  Monen  9.  Annie  £azton 

4.  Mdlle.  Engtoie  Yerdler  10.  Francois  Mi^^ii^^igp 

5.  Paol  Neron  11.  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain 
•6.  Etienne  Leret  19.  Ferdinand  ds  Leaaepc 

Mr.  J.  BtTBHCLL,  Halghingdon,  Darlington. 
1.  Looia  Van  Hoatte*  7.  Ferdinand  de  1 

■9.  Gomtesee  d'Ozford*  a  Fran^oia  Michelon  " 

8.  Marqniae  de  Castellane*  9.  MdUe.  Eogtaie  Verdier 

4.  Catherine  Mermet*  10.  Lyonnais 

6.  Madame  George  Schwartz*  11.  Andr6  Donand 
8.  Etienne  Levet*  19.  Paol  Neron 


le'i 
How- 


Mr.  Borrell  adds  that  those  marked  with 
iMrt  94  of  aU  Bosea. 


woold  take  rank  ia  the 


Ber.  H.  Doxbraih,  Weatwell  Vieange,  Aahlbrd,  Kent. 
1.  Aj!idr6  Donand  7.  Marqoise  de  CaateUaoie 

9.^aron  de  Bonstetten  a  Edooard  Morren 

a  Madame  Lefebvre  Beniaxd  9.  Aogoste  Bigotaitl 

4.  Etienne  Leret  10.  Bere  d'Or 

B.  I^9ois  Michelon  il.  Madame  C^oOe  Berthod 

a  Madame  Oeoxge  Schwarta  19.  Madame  Ballon 

Mr.  B.  W.  Bbachzt,  Flodeza,  Eingakerswel],  Deron. 


1.  Loois  Van  Hootte 
9.  Gomtesse  d'Ozford 
a  Mdlle.  Eog6nie  Verdier 
4.  Ferdinand  de  Leaseps 
a  Catherine  Mermet 
8.  Edenne  Levet 


7.  Belle  Lyonnaiae 

8.  Panl  Neron 

9.  Marqoise  de  Caatellane 
'  10.  Blehard  Wallace 

11.  President  Thiera 
19.  Lyonnala 


Mr.  TiPRXB,  Growhont,  Battle,  Sosaez. 

1.  Looii  Van  Hootte  7.  Belle  Lyonnaiae 

•  SS?*~  de  Caatellane  a  Soovenir  de  Jolie  Oonod 

5*  ?T??°*  ^^^^^^  *•  Madame  LefebTre  Bernard 

4.PanlNerpn  10.  Baron  de  Piailly 

6.  Etienne  Leret  H.  Doctmir  de  ChaloB 

a  Madame  George  Schwarta  la  Gomtesse  d'Ozfbid 

Ber.  A.  CHXiLBi,  Broekbam  Vieange,  Beigata. 

1.  KarqotM  de  CMteUane  7.  Preaident  Thiera 

9.  Mdlle.  Eog^e  Verdier  a  Edooard  Monan 

5*  ^^S"*2?  xx  »•  P»al  Neron 

4.  Loois  Van  Hootte  10.  Madame  C6cile  Berthod 

6.  Gomtesse  d'Ozford  n.  Virgile 

a  Bdre  d'Or  12.  Princess  Looise  Vietoria 

Mr.  F.  H.  Qall,  JoUana,  Bontingford. 

i  Marqoise  de  Caatellane  7.  Paol  Neron* 

9.  Oomtea«j  d'Ozford  a  Edward  Morren* 

a  Ferdinand  deLeeaepa  9.  LooiaaWood 

4.  Etienne  Levet  10.  Pran^joia  Michelon 

«•  KT?*"  *  11-  Madiie  SchwSta 

6.  Annie  Lazton  12.  prfnoeea  Beatrice 

*  Big  enoogh  for  pzixaflghten,  bot  coarse  Bosea. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Baksb,  Heaiitree,  Ezeter.  « 

1.  Marqoise  de  Caatellane  7.  Baronne  Looise  Uxkoll 

a  Ferdband  de  Leasepa  a  Madame  Jolee  Margottia 

a  Looia  Van  Hoatte  9.  Madame  Bellon 

4.  Gomtesse  d'Ozford  10.  Annie  Lazton 

5.  Etienne  Levet  11.  Franpoia  Michelon 
a  Marie  Van  Hootte  12.  Capltaine  Lamore 

Bar.  G.  H.  Buuout,  Gradsnhill  Bectoxy,  Hereford. 
1.  MdUe.  Eog^nie  Verdier  7.  Marqnine  de  CaateUana 

a  Comtease  d'Ozford  a  Francois  Michelon 

a  Looise  Van  Hoatte  9.  Madame  BeUon 

4.  Etienne  Leret  10.  Madame  Lefebno  Becnaid 

6.  Annie  Lazton  11.  Madamw  Gh4te 

6.  Madame  George  Sohwarts  12.  Catherine  Mermet 

These  I  think  are  placed  in  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Bnlmer 
adds  that  he  has  degraded  his  last  year's  ohoioe,  Ferdinand  de 
Leeseps,  from  the  high  position  in  which  he  placed  him  at 
the  general  election,  for  gross  plagiarism  of  Exposition  de 
Brie  and  Maurice  Bernardin. 

It  is  often  said  of  women  that  they  still  nohly  love  on  when 
the  object  of  their  affections  has  proved  himself  false  in  every 
way ;  and  something  of  this  depth  of  love  clings  to  our  friend 
Mr.  Bolmer,  for  in  a  second  communication  he  writes,  urging 
me  to  give  his  opinion,  but  adds,  **  Bat  only,  mind,  as  to  his 
being  an  original.  He  is  a  grand  good  Rose."  So  he  is,  adds 
the  returning  officer. 

P.S. — ^After  sending  off  the  papers  the  following  revised  list 
reached  me  from  the  Bev.  A.  Chealee : — 

1.  Annie  Lazton 
a  Marqoise  4e  Caatellane 
a  MdUe.  Eoginie  Verdiar 
4.  Gomtesse  d'Ozford 
6.  Princees  Christian 
a  Etienne  Leret 


7.  Prsaident  Thiers 

a  Loois  Van  Hootte 

9.  Princess  Looise  Vietoria 

10.  Andr^  Donand 

11.  Lyonnais 

IL  Madame  GeeUe  Berthod 


It  was  too  late  to  make  any  alterations.  Bat  supposing  this 
second  li^  to  stand,  it  places  Etienne  Levet  on  an  equality 
with  Gomtesse  d'Ozford,  and  It  gives  another  vote  to  Lyonnais, 
as  also  to  my  favourite  Andr6  Dunand,  which  raises  these 
Boses  in  position.  It  speaks  eminently  for  the  good  qualities 
of  Etienne  Levet  that  it  should  have  attained  such  a  position. 
— Joseph  Hinton,  Warmintter, 


A  BATTLE   WITH  WIREWORMS. 

Of  all  garden  pests  none  are  so  puzzling  as  that  tough 
yellow-coated  little  rascal  the  wireworm.  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  it?  how  exterminate  it?'*  is  the  oft-repeated  cry  from 
numerous  sufferers ;  for,  encased  as  it  is  in  armour  so  stout 
as  to  render  it  impervious  to  all  ordinaiy  means  of  assault,  it 
yields  to  nothing  which  can  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and  extreme 
cold  appears  to  be  the  only  thing  in  natuz«  that  is  fatal  to  it. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  recommended  to  stir  and  expose 
foul  soil  during  the  prevalence  of  severe  frost.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  plan  is  only  applicable  to  spaces  of  a  very 
limited  area,  and  therefore  a  more  certain  and  efficient  plan  is 
requisite  for  general  adoption.  The  method  which  I  am  about 
to  describe  is  not  a  new  one,  hence  it  has  not  the  merit  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
its  efficien<7,  ^^  very  mention  of  it  conveying  conviction  to 
every  mind  that  it  cannot  fail.  Simply  stated  it  is  this :  Pick 
the  wireworms  out  of  the  soil  and--«aiash  them  I  This  will 
probably  at  first  sight  be  thought  a  tedious  operation,  and  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  prove  altogether  so  certain  in  its  effects  as 
I  have  stated ;  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  explain  how  well  it 
has  been  found  to  answer  in  actual  practice  during  the  past 
season. 

Very  early  in  the  present  year  a  field  was  placed  under  my 
care  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  kitchen  garden  for  the  cultivation 
of  Potatoes  and  other  culinary  roots.  The  soil,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  stirred  no  deeper  than  about  4  inches  by 
means  of  a  light  one-horse  plough,  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
poor,  ahnost  inert  condition.  A  liberal  dressing  of  rich  farm- 
yard  manure  was  carted  on  to  it ;  it  was  well  stirred  and 
thrown  up  roughly  to  a  depth  of  fully  9  inches  with  spades,  and 
in  due  course  about  an  acre  of  it  was  planted  with  Potatoes. 
Now,  neither  in  digging  nor  during  the  planting  were  many 
wireworms  perceptible,  yet,  upon  examination  a  short  time 
afterwards,  there  was  hardly  a  tuber  without  several  wireworms 
attacking  it— some  just  commencing  operations,  others  which 
had  burrowed  so  deeply  as  only  to  leave  a  short  portion  of 
their  wiry  bodies  visible,  while  all  with  unerring  instinct  were 
gathering  to  the  richest  feast  they  had  probably  met  with 
during  their  existence.  Such  an  unpleasant  occurrence  might 
be  regarded  either  as  a  serious  dilemma  or  as  a  capital  oppor- 
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tnnity  of  olearing  the  soil  of  saoh  a  pest,  and  so  saying  not 
only  the  present  but  future  crops  from  its  ravages.  While 
taking  the  latter  yiew,  the  former  one,  which  seemed  to  point 
to  possible  failure,  was  only  felt  as  a  spar  to  exertion,  and  a 
couple  of  men  were  immediately  set  to  take  up  the  Potatoes 
one  by  one  with  trowels,  destroying  every  wireworm  that  eould 
be  found,  and  replacing  the  Potatoes  in  the  soil  as  they  went 
along  the  rows.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  job,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  thorough  one,  for  it  was  computed  that  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  destroyed ;  and  so  the 
battle  was  gained,  the  crop  proving  an  excellent  one,  sound 
and  free  from  any  blemish. 

The  experience  which  has  thus  been  gained  wiU  prove  in- 
valuable in  future  practice  ;  and  whenever  land  is  found  to  be 
infested  with  wireworms,  I  feel  assured  that  Potatoes  placed  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  and  about  2  feet  apart  for  a 
week  or  two,  will  prove  an  unfailing  bait  to  lure  them  to  de- 
etruction. — ^Kdwabd  Luckhubst. 


NOTES  UPON  FERNS.— No.  6. 

DAVALLIAS. 

I  NOW  purpose  ofiFering  a  few  remarks  upon  this  genus,  known 
popularly  as  the  Hare's-foot  Ferns,  from  the  great  resemblance 
4}t  the  scaly  rhizome  of  the  typical  species  ^.  oanarienBis)  to 


DcTftUia  pyzidftta.— Part  of  barren  and  fertile  fronds  foil  size,  and  portion  of 
fertile  frond  magnified. 

the  foot  of  that  animal.  Many  of  these  plants  are  admirably 
adapted  for  basket-culture,  whilst  others  of  larger  and  more 
robust  habit  of  growth  form  noble  specimens  when  grown  in 
pots,  their  large  and  bright  green  arching  fronds  rendering 
them  grand  ornaments  either  for  'home  decoration  or  exhibi- 
tion purposes ;  whilst  others,  again,  form  beautiful  objects  in 
a  Wardian  case.  Most  of  the  species  have  fronds  of  a  some- 
what leathery  texture,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  suitable 
for  cutting  for  vases,  as  they  last  a  considerable  time  without 
curling,  and  sprigs  of  severed  of  the  more  finely-divided  kinds 
may  be  used  with  good  effect  for  the  decoration  of  a  lady's 
hair. 

Davallias  are  creeping  plants,  and  should  always  be  potted 
upon  a  slight  cone  or  elevation,  after  the  manner  described 
for  the  majority  of  Orchids,  which  gives  a  greater  sur- 
face for  them  to  spread  over,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
the  rhizomes  from  being  buried,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
their  well-being.  As  a  genus  they  are  characterised  by  their 
stout,  scaly,  creeping  rhizome  (which,  however,  in  on«  or  two 


instances  are  sub-erect).  The  fronds  are  sometimes  pinnate, 
but  more  usually  bi-tripinnate,  thick  and  leathery  in  texture, 
and  deltoid  in  outline;  veins  forked  and  free  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  becoming  netted;  the  receptacles  are 
terminal,  and  bear  close  upon  the  margins,  usually  in  the 
sinus  of  the  segments,  oblong  or  sub-rotund  sori,  which  are 
covered  with  a  thin  dry  ine:^sium,  which  is  attadied  at  the 
sides,  and  thus  appears  like  a  little  jug  or  j^itcher,  and  these, 
being  produced  in  great  abundance,  add  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fronds.  For  soil  use  rough  peat  and  sand,  and 
drain  weU. 

Group  L 
Species  snitable  for  stove  enltiyaiion. 
pentaphylla  elegans  solida 

omata  divaxieata  Yogdii 

data 

GboupIL 
Species  suitable  for  the  greenhouse  fSmery. 
oanariensis  Lindleyii  pyxidata 

pulohella  (see  accompanying  figore) 

Gboup  m. 

Spedes  suitable  for  growing  in  baskets  in  the  stove  fernery, 
dissects  buUata  (dedduons)  nltidnla 

decora 

LEUCOSTEGIA. 
The  few  species  included  in  this  genus  are  all  very  elegant 
plants,  requiring  the  temperature  of  the  stove  fernery.    They 


Leooostsgia  immar8a.~Pinna  full  size ;  spora-masf  magnified. 

are  very  nearly  allied  to  Davallia,  and,  indeed,  are  included 
in  it  by  many  pteridologists,  but  yet  have  many  points  of 
distinction,  which  render  them  a  distinct  and  natural  group. 
The  chief  differences  may  be  summed-up  in  this  manner: 
They  have  long  scaly  rhizomes,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
half  buried  below  the  surface  of  th^  soil ;  the  fronds  are  thin 
and  membranous  in  texture  ;  the  sori  are  mostly  situated  on  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  tips  of  the  veins,  whilst  the  indusium  is 
attached  by  its  base  ^only,  and  thus  leaves  the  sides  free. 
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They  are  all  extremely  beantifnl,  and  well  desezre  a  place  in 

eteiy  lemexy.    The  principal  kinds  are — 

ehcrophylla  immerBa  (deoidoons)  (see  ftfiLois 

Koareaaa  parmla  engraving)  polchn 

liifaate  bomenus 

— lEamuao  Cbsds. 


KEW  GARDENS.— J^To.  2. 

l^BAB  the  old  orangery,  which  stands  with  snch  a  command- 
ing  presence,  an  example  of  the  large  manner  of  its  constmotor, 
8ir  William  Chambers,  even  in  small  things,  are  some  noble 
Bpedmens  of  Oaks,  one  specimen  of  which,  the  Evergreen,  or 
fiohn  Oak  of  Southern  Enrope,  should  not  be  oyerlooked.  The 
tints  of  some  of  these  trees  are  lovely  in  the  autumn,  and  make 
us  regret  that  the  old  habit  of  planting  them  in  our  parks  has 
completely  gone  out.  There  is  a  fashion  in  trees  and  tree- 
planting  as  in  most  other  things.  For  these  last  fifty  years 
the  deciduous  trees  which  make  autumn  so  glorious  in  the 
parks  of  Old  England,  have  given  way  to  trees  of  the  evergreen 
kind  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  now  scarcely  procurable 
in  the  nurseries  of  this  country.  Thus,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined lately  to  plant  some  of  the  vistas  radiating  from  the 
Great  Palm  house  with  the  rarer  specimens  of  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  it  was  found  necessary  to  procure  them  from  foreign 
nurseries !  The  last  popular  fashion  is  for  the  Deodar  Cedar, 
which  is  clothing  the  pleasure  grounds  of  England  with  its 
beautiful  drooping  foliage.  The  Araucaria  imbricata,  or  the 
Puzzle  Monkey  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  another  Conifer  that 
is  making  a  steady  footing  in  our  pleasure  grounds,  but  it  is 
only  lately  that  it  has  been  spread  about  largely  by  the  nursery- 
man. In  the  old  arboretum,  through  which  we  are  still  strok- 
ing with  the  reader,  is  a  specimen,  which  was  planted  as  long 
ago  as  1792.  When  Sir  William  Hooker  was  first  appointed 
Director  of  the  gardens  he  found  this  tree  sheltered  by  a  small 
hut-like  structure,  the  supposition  being  that  it  was  only  half- 
hardy  and  could  not  withstand  the  rigour  of  our  winters.  We 
may  notice  here  by  the  way  that  this  testing  of  plants  as  re- 
gards their  powers  of  becoming  thoroughly  acclimatised,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  establishment.  Asso- 
eiated  as  this  botanical  establishment  is  with  kindred  institu- 
tions in  our  colonies  throughout  the  globe,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
is  the  nursing  mother,  it  follows  that  plants  and  seeds  are  con- 
stantly arriving,  the  very  nature  and  habits  of  which  are  as  yet 
unknown ;  but  they  are  here  tested,  and  if  found  suitable  to 
onr  climate  are  spread  throughout  the  land  through  the  agency 
of  the  nurserymen.  By  this  means  enormous  sums  of  money 
have  been  thrown  into  their  hands,  some  single  plants  have 
sufficed  to  make  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  lesding  firms ; 
but,  as  we  shall  show,  they  have  returned  the  favour  with 
interest. 

Notwithstanding  our  desire  to  see  the  old  fashion  revived  of 
planting  deciduous  trees  in  preference  to  the  unchangeable 
evergreens,  we  cannot  help  regretting  there  are  so  few  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  in  these  gardens.  These  trees  were  a  fashion  of 
our  ancestors.  They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  this 
oountry  by  Evelyn  in  1691.  This  being  true,  it  disposes  of 
yery  many  pretty  tales  connected  with  tfais  majestic  tree.  For 
instance,  it  is  fondly  repeated  by  many  a  pleasure  party  that 
floats  past  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  grounds  at  Sion 
House,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  that  Lady  Jane  Grey 
received  notice  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  whilst  sitting 
nnder  one  of  the  fine  Cedars  in  these  grounds.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  gives  an  expression  of  grand  repose  to  a  garden  whidi 
we  fail  to  find  in  any  other  tree.  How  much  do  some  of  our 
old  hereditary  houses  owe  to  their  solemn  grandeur — a  type  of 
the  persistent  historio  life  of  their  possessors  ?  Of  old  there 
stood  a  fine  avenue  of  these  noble  Cedars  in  this  arboretum. 
They  were  planted  about  the  year  1700.  Of  these  there  only 
now  remains  a  fine  old  stump  covered  with  Ivy.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  as  they  decayed  some  younger  Cedars 
were  not  replanted.  There  are  many  very  exaggerated  ideas 
afloat  relative  to  their  slow  growth,  the  size  of  many  existing 
trees,  which  cannot  be  two  hundred  years  old  if  it  be  really  true 
that  Evelyn  first  introduced  them,  testifying  to  the  contrary. 

But  the  rare  trees  we  have  mentioned  are  not  confined  to 
the  small  space  which  formed  the  old  arboretum,  and  covered 
only  five  acres.  The  adjacent  lawns  are  also  planted  with 
them,  some  of  which  have  an  nnmistakeable  foreign  appear- 
ance. For  instance,  the  visitor  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  the  United  States  Palm  and  the  Chusan  Palm, 


comparatively  low  trees,  which  meet  his  view  immediately  he 
enters  the  garden.  The  Oriental  appearance  of  these  makes 
him  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  is  in  an  eastern  palace.  A 
very  slight  protection  is  all  that  Lb  required  for  them  in  the 
winter.  Near  to  these  singular  trees  the  Yucca  gloriosa  sends 
up  its  tall  spire  of  white  flowers ;  they  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
Aloes,  and  the  visitor  for  a  moment  thinks  that  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  that  plant  in  blossom,  which,  however,  ho 
may  have  done  this  very  summer  by  visiting  stove  house 
No.  6,  where  the  so-called  Century  Pahn  was  in  bloom  for  the 
first  time  in  tiiis  country. 

But  what  is  that  delicious  scent  that  is  wafi^  to  us  as  we 
advance?  The  Magnolia  grandiflora,  with  its  pure  white 
blossoms  scattered  amid  the  grand  foliage  of  the  beautiful  tree,. 
at  once  strikes  the  eye  with  its  beauty,  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion. We  may  wander  for  hours  amid  these  fine  trees  without 
tiring  ourselves ;  but  as  we  hear  the  Great  Lily  is  just  out,  let 
us  make  our  way  to  the  T-shaped  stove  house,  which  is  close 
at  hand.  What  a  delidons  scent  greets  us  as  we  enter !  and 
what  a  glorious  nght  this  peerless  Lily  presents,  seated  amid 
her  green  island-like  leaves !  Well  may  the  famous  botanist 
Haenke  have  fallen  upon  his  knees  when  he  discovered  it,  and 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  power  and  manificenoe  of  the  Creator 
in  his  works.  But  grand  as  the  plant  is  in  this  humid  stove^ 
under  the  tropic  sun  and  in  the  noble  waters  of  the  Amazon 
it  appears  to  this  one  as  a  giant  to  a  pigmy.  There  the  flower 
is  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  leaves  measure  as 
much  as  8  feet  across,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  half  a  hun- 
dredweight. But  comparatively  dwarfed  as  it  appears  under 
artificial  treatment,  it  is  still  surprising.  The  study  of  the 
evolution  of  leaf  and  fiower  for  a  day  or  two  is  most  interest- 
ing. The  bud,  which  makes  its  appearanoe  from  beneath  th& 
water  in  a  few  hours,  as  rapidly  opais  when  it  is  clear  of  it. 
The  bursting  of  the  bud  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  noise,  and 
immediately  the  house  is  fiooded  with  a  delicious  perfume,, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Magnolia,  only  more  delicate.  As 
yon  watch  the  petals  slowly  unfold,  at  first  the  flower  appears 
of  a  creamy  white;  but  in  a  few  hours,  as  its  cup-like  form 
fully  opens,  the  most  delioate  pink  is  seen  to  tinge  them ;  but 
the  bloom  lasts  only  for  a  few  hours,  as  thc^  perish  the  day  of 
their  birth,  and  new  blooms  come  up  and  rspeat  the  gloiy. 
But  the  evolution  of  the  leaves  is  scaroely  less  interesting,  if 
not  quite  so  beautiful.  They  first  appear  on  the  surface  of  tho 
water  curled  up,  with  their  deep  midribs  strongly  marked^ 
and  here  and  there  armed  with  long  thorn-like  spikes.  Coiled 
up  like  a  hedgehog  they  first  make  their  appearance  in  this 
world;  on  their  putting  off  their  defensive  attitude  they  slowly 
unfold  their  beauty  to  the  sky ;  appearing  at  first  with  a  deep 
rim,  which  doubtless  induced  the  natives  to  oaU  them  "  water 
platters  ; "  and  so  they  unfold,  until  at  last  the  circular  leaf 
lies  flat  upon  the  silver  flood,  an  emblem  of  periect  repose^ 
moored  by  its  rope-like  stem  to  the  central  root.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  larger  tank  may  be  afforded  to  this  beauty  to  display 
her  ample  setting  of  emerald  leaves.  As  it  is,  they  crowd  up 
and  over  the  stone  margin  of  their  tank,  and  give  the  spectator 
a  sense  of  the  plant  being  crushed  and  crowded.  But  we 
must  not,  even  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Victoria  regia,  be  pre- 
vented from  noticing  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  of  another  Lily  dose  at  hand-— Euryale  ferox. 
These  leaves  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  the^Victoria 
Lily ;  but  either  by  aoddent  or  by  design  one  of  them  waa 
twisted  upon  its  stalk,  so  as  to  show  its  under  side— a  perfect 
marvel  of  colour.  The  leaf  itself  is  like  a  piece  of  reddish- 
purple  satin,  whilst  the  prominent  midribs  are  a  rich  amber. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  beautiful  sight  should  only  meet 
the  human  eye  by  accident. 

Not  far  from  this  tank  the  curious  may  note  several  varie- 
ties of  the  Pitcher  Plant.  The  bottom  of  the  deep  pitchers, 
which  are  suspended  from  this  singular  tree,  is  generally 
filled  with  water;  and  as  the  inside  edge  of  the  pitcher  is 
frilled  round  with  a  series  of  fine  hairs  pointing  downward » 
it  would  seem  as  though  nature  intended  it  as  first  a  lure  to 
attract  insects,  and  then  as  a  trap  to  hold  them,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  able  to  surmount  the  fringe  of  hairs  which  pre- 
vents their  exit.  The  pitchers  are  therefore  full  of  drowned 
insects.  Some  of  these  receptades  hold  two  quarts  of  water, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  flies,  are  sought  for  by  the  thirsty 
traveller  with  avidity.  Near  this  plant  is  another— Nipa  fru- 
tioans— a  low  stemless  Palm,  bearing  a  large  head  of  nuts,  that 
grows  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Dr.  Hooker 
tells  us  in  his  Himalayan  Journal  that  there  is  a  particular 
interest  attaching  to  this  plant  in  a  geological  sense,  inasmuch 
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«8  the  nntB  of  a  similar  plant  have  been  fonnd  abounding  in 
the  tertiary  formations  at  the  month  of  the  Thames;  and 
mast  have  floated  about  there  in  great  profusion  till  buried 
deep  in  the  salt  (silt  ?)  and  sand  that  now  form  the  island  of 
Sheppey.  Young  Palms  of  different  species  fill  up  the  sur- 
rounding benches,  and  on  the  western  wall  the  Vanilla  plani- 
iolia  is  trained,  yielding  the  famous  flavouring  fruit.  The 
houses  forming  the  two  arms  of  this  stove  house  are  devoted 
to  economic  plants,  both  tropical  and  temperate.  Of  the 
^owth  of  fruits  and  condiments  we  daily  eat,  how  few  of  us 
have  any  knowledge ;  of  the  fibres  that  yield  us  garments,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  is  as  familiar  as  it  ought  to  be.  Here  we 
may  find  the  CofiFee  tree  grow,  the  Cotton  plant  bearing  the 
Cotton  pods,  the  Clove  tree,  the  Ginger  plant,  the  India-rubber 
tree,  the  Nutmeg  tree,  and  a  score  of  others  that  we  have  not 
space  to  mention.  The  teaching  power  of  these  stove  houses 
is  far  beyond  anything  the  public  can  gain  from  books,  because 
here  they  have  Uie  facts  printed,  as  it  were,  direct  from  Nature 
upon  the  inquiring  brain,  in  a  manner  which  is  pleasant  and 
rarely  forgotten.  Here  and  there  Nature  in  her  economy 
^ves  us  products  that  are  almost  humorous  in  their  character. 
Ijet  us  note,  for  instance,  the  Sack  tree.  By  merely  soaking 
and  beating  its  trunk,  the  bark  is  sufficiently  loosened  to  turn 
inside  out,  a  section  of  the  bark  being  left  at  the  end  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  sack.  In  the  museum  at  the  end  of  the 
lierbaceous  garden  the  visitor  will  see  one  of  these  sacks. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  museums  in 
^vix^  to  the  public  a  view  of  the  ultimate  use  of  these  eco- 
nomic trees. 

In  the  northern  wing  of  this  cruciform  house  the  visitor 
ehould  not  forget  to  see  the  Yenus's  Flytrap,  Dionaea  mus- 
eipula,  another  enigma  of  Nature.  The  irritability  of  the 
lobes  of  the  fringed  blades  of  the  leaf  is  so  great  that,  upon  an 
insect  alighting  upon  them  and  touching  any  of  the  minute 
i>ristles  upon  the  surfaces,  they  dose  upon  it  like  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs  and  imprison  it — ^who  shall  say  for  what  ultimate 
purpose  this  automatic  engine  of  destruction  was  devised  ? 

Striking  northward  towaj^ds  the  Palm  stove  which  gleams  in 
the  sun,  let  us  take  in  our  way  the  Water-Lily  house,  or 
tropical  aquarium.  The  small  tank  in  this  house  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  Papyrus,  the  first  paper-making  material  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  flowering  stems  contain 
a  pith  which  is  out  into  strips  with  thei)r  margins  overlapping ; 
these  strips  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  by 
means  of  pressure  afe  consolidated  into  the  writing  paper  of 
the  ancients.  It  seems  strange  that  after  so  many  thousand 
jears  we  should  have  come  back  to  a  similar  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Esparto  Grass  now  forms  the  broad- 
sheet of  many  London  didly  papers.  Common  straw  is  also 
largely  used,  and  the  woody  fibre  of  the  Norway  Pme  is  now 
mt&ng  its  way  into  the  market  for  the  same  manufacture. 
Among  the  graceful  Papyrus  float  several  beautiful  species  of 
Water  Liliee,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  Nymphiea 
^gantea,  an  Australian  Lily  whose  flowers,  of  a  most  deHeate 
hlue,  measure  12  inches  across.  Some  of  the  Lotus  tribe  have 
red  and  white  blossoms.  A  very  curious  plant  to  be  seen  in  a 
tub  in  this  house  is  the  Water  Lettuce  of  tropical  countries,  in 
which  only  the  skeleton  appears.  The  triangular  tanks  at  the 
<somers  of  the  house  are  filled  with  the  Sacred  Lotus  of  the 
•early  Egyptians,  and  which  is  so  often  found  delineated  on 
their  monuments.  The  graceful  appearance  of  this  plant  im- 
mediately strikes  the  attention  independently  of  its  interesting 
Associations  wiUi  the  past.  We  can  liken  the  setting-on  of  its 
leaves  to  nothing  more  nearly  than  to  that  of  the  Nasturtium, 
only  their  colour  is  of  a  more  tender  green,  whilst  the  flower  is 
a  most  delicate  pink,  with  seed-pods  Uke  a  top,  in  the  flat 
upper  surface  of  which  the  seeds  are  set  separately  at  equal 
distances.  No  more  graceful  plant  oould  find  a  place  in 
private  tropieid  aquariums  than  the  Sacred  Lotus.  Near  at 
hand  is  the  very  remarkable  Telegraph  Plant  of  India,  so  called 
from  the  spontaneous  jerking  motion  of  the  lateral  leaflets, 
which  are  lUtemately  raised  and  depressed.  This  is  one  of  the 
ourioeities  of  the  Gardens,  and  seems  to  hold  the  visitors  with 
a  sort  of  mesmeric  attraction.  The  Caricature  plant  is  close  at 
hand.  The  variegation  of  the  colour  on  ite  leaves  often 
assumes  very  curious  forms,  hence  its  name ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  have  rarely  seen  any  irregularity  which  could  be  said 
to  take  the  character  of  a  caricature.  But  from  these  frivolities 
of  Nature,  so  to  speak,  the  eye  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
lovely  colour  of  the  common  Bice  plant,  the  great  food-pro- 
ducer of  the  teeming  millions  of  Asia,  India,  and  the  Southern 
States  of  Amazioa.    From  the  small  seed-plots  we  see  flourish- 


ing here,  of  the  colour  of  the  heart  of  a  Lettuce,  we  cazt 
imagine  the  delicious  repose  vast  swamps  of  it  must  give  to  the 
eye  in  the  torrid  east  and  on  the  parched  plains  of  the  south. 
—(Edinburgh  Review.) 


PABIS  NOTES. 


**  Bbavo  !  John  BuU,'^'  I  doubt  not  many  will  say  idien  read- 
ing my  good  friend  Peach's  letter  on  French  gardening,  and 
I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  not  seem  to  be  out  of  place  if  I  add 
a  little  of  my  testimony  on  the  subject,  for  to  my  inexpressible 
delight  we  were  for  a  couple  of  days  doing  Paris  together.  I 
had  written  to  him  after  the  Manchester  Show  saying  how 
happy  I  had  been  in  our  intercourse  together  this  year  at  York, 
Leeds,  Bath,  and  Manchester,  and  now  I  said,  '*  Gx>od-bye  for 
the  season,  and  I  am  off  to  Paris  next  week."  How  I  tossed 
up  my  hat  and  shouted  when,  in  reply,  I  had  a  brief  note  to 
say,  *<  After  all  we  may  meet  in  Paris.  The  Dr.  (we  all  know 
who  the  only  doctor  is  that  we  recognise  as  su(m),  has  per- 
suaded me  to  go  with  him  to  Brie-Comte-Bobert.*'  And  so  we 
did  meet,  and  a  pleasant  close  it  wasto  our  pleasant  interoourse 
of  the  year. 

1  am  glad  that  he  has  spoken  out  as  he  has  done  on  ihe 
excessive  laudation  that  has  been  given  to  the  French  parks* 
&c.  I  protest  were  we  to  believe  some  books  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  we  might  bdieve  Paris  was  one  unbroken 
series  of  grand  parks,  &o.  Now,  I  maintain  they  have  nothing 
comparable  to  London.  The  Bois  de  Boulogae  is  extensive, 
but  you  have  to  drive  three  miles  from  the  oen're  of  Paris  to 
get  into  it,  and  then  you  have  nothing  in  grand  trees  or  mas- 
sive beauiy  to  equal  Kensington  Gardens  (I  do  not  mean  the 
B.H.S.) ;  while,  as  Mr.  Peach  says,  there  is  nothing — absolutely 
nothing,  to  compare  with  Battersea  Park,  the  B^gent's  Park, 
or  Hyde  Park.  The  Pare  Monoeaux  is  pretty  but  very  tiny, 
and  the  Buttes  Chaumont  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and 
striking  of  all  the  Paris  gardens.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
say  one  or  two  things  to  take  off  a  little  of  the  edge  of  my 
friend's  polished  rapier.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  Pazis  gardens 
are  not  what  they  were  when  Baron  Haussmann  was  saddle  and 
Napoleon  IH.  Emperor.  In  my  notes  immediately  after  the 
war  I  noticed  the  employment  of  commoner  plants  and  of 
annuals,  and  the  same  cause  has  doubtless  prevented  a  com- 
plete return  to  the  more  expensive  style  of  the  Empire.  This 
will  not,  of  course,  be  any  excuse  for  the  glaring  mistakes 
noticed  by  Mr.  Peach,  any  more  than  the  badness  of  the  pen 
for  false  spelling.  Then,  I  think,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  was  the  French  who  first  set  ud  the  example,  and  that,  as 
we  usually  do  when  we  really  take  a  matter  up,  we  go  to  it 
more  thoroughly,  and  our  landscape  gardening  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this.  Nor  can  I  divest  myself  of  the  notion  (I  hope 
it  is  not  insular  prejudice),  that  there  is  a  funkiness  about 
French  decoration  which  has  obtruded  itself  into  their  land- 
scape gardening.  As  an  example  of  this  I  may  mention  the 
Square  Montholon,  a  place  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  Cab- 
bages in  a  good  garden.  Not  contented  with  planting  this, 
and  then  making  it  a  pleasant  place  for  those  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bue  Lafayette,  they  have  made  a  smUl 
waterfall,  horribly  suggestive  of  the  one  in  the  large  tent  at 
Bath.  Now  when  a  good  woodcut  of  this  is  made,  of  course 
it  looks  very  pretty,  but  I  fancy  good  taste  revolts  at  it.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Peach,  too,  as  to  the  poverty  of  the 
mixed  borders,  and  for  all  these  large  places  I  think  there  is 
nothing  so  suitable  as  the  bedding-out  eyetsm. 

With  regard  to  fruit  and  vegetables  tiiere  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  as  to  the  view  he  has  taken.  It  was  the  time  of  year 
when  the  Peches  de  Montreuil  were  fulhrin.  These,  be  it 
remembered,  are  out  of  doors  just  now  at  Chevet^s,  Petal's,  and 
other  first-class  shops.  The  best  were  a  franc  a-piece,  while 
at  the  Halles  you  could  obtain  some  very  nearly  equal  at  about 
eight  for  three  francs.  Well,  I  sujppose  one  wotdd  not  pay 
much  more  for  out-of-door  Peaches  m  Oovent  Garden  in  Sep- 
tember. Moreover,  I  think  those  much  lauded  have  a  peculiar 
astringent  flavour,  or  else  I  was  unfortunate  in  those  I  bought. 
As  to  Grapes  I  must  beg  to  differ  from  him.  The  GraspeBhom. 
Montpellier  were  coming  in ;  after  them  come  those  from  the 
middle  of  France,  and  later  on  those  from  Fontainebleau  and 
Thomery — ^these  are  mostly  the  Boyal  Muscadine,  known  there 
as  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  and  very  swe^  and  good 
they  were.  The  bunches  had  evidently  been  thinned  and  cared 
for.  They  were,  of  course,  not  comparable  to  our  hothouse 
Hamburghs  or  Muscats,  but  then  you  could  get  a  pound  for 
forty  or  fifty  centimes ;  and  I  know  for  the  ten  days  we  were 
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in  Parifl  onx  party  enjoyed  very  mnch  at  breakfast  a  fair  supply 
of  these  Montpellier  Grapes.  The  black  Grapes  were  not  nearly 
BO  good,  and  after  one  trial  were  dispensed  with. 

And  truly  I  may  say  with  my  good  friend  the  Boulevards 
with  their  ranges  of  trees  are  surpassingly  beautiful;  and 
whatever  bad  taste  may  be  shown,  whether  architeoturally,  as 
in  the  hideous  New  Opera  House,  or  in  the  gardening,  it  is 
a  marvellously  beautiful  city,  and  not  even  the  commune  has 
been  able  much  to  mar  its  beauty.  One  never  tires  of  it  as  of 
other  cities,  and  one  need  not  wonder  at  the  feeling  which  it 
stirs  in  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants.  One  thing  struck  me  as 
indicative  of  what  many  hope  for — a  Legitimist  restoration  : 
the  far  greater  number  of  priests  moving  about,  and  the  break- 
Ing-up  old  houses  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germains  which  I  have 
seen  for  years  shut  up.  Well,  with  these  things  we  gardeners 
have  nothing  to  do.  Let  us  hope,  whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  events,  the  gardeners  of  both  countries  may  continue  to 
learn  from  one  another,  and  exchange  those  kindly  courtesies 
which  no  class  of  men  are  more  ready  to  show. — ^D.,  Deal, 


FLOWERS    FOR    OUR   BORDERS.— No.  20. 

DELPHINIUM  HENDERSONIL— Hsin>BR80M'8  Libxipub. 
Ir  a  stately  habit  and  magnificent  flowers  of  the  deepest 
blue  are  to  be  regarded  as  recommendations  to  notice,  tiien 


Delphinium  HenderfM>niL 

is  the  Delphinium  Hendersonii  entitled  to  a  prominent  place 
in  our  list  of  choice  subjects.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
those  characteristics  for  which  the  perennial  Larkspurs  are  so 
deservedly  esteemed.  As  one  of  the  chief  points  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  most  other  varieties  is  the  large  size 
of  the  flowers,  we  have  preferred  to  give  one  or  two  detached 
blossoms  of  nearly  the  natural  size  (about  two-thirds),  rather 
than  a  reduced  figure  of  the  entire  spike,  which  must,  neces- 
sarily, have  failed  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  their  great 
beauty.  The  dark  green  glossy  foliage  cut  into  acute  seg- 
ments is  strikingly  handsome,  as  is  that  of  most  of  the 
Delphiniums.  In  common  with  the  other  members  of  this 
showy  genus,  it  delights  in  a  rich  light  soil,  in  whidi  it  grows 
from  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  perfectly 
hardy.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  D.  cheilanthum  and  D.  elatum 
splendens,  and  was  raised  by  M.  Chauvi^re,  of  Paris,  of  whom 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Nursery,  purdiased  the 
entire  stock. 
The  size  of  the  flowers  is  very  remarkable ;  but  it  is,  we 


think,  fully  within  the  range  of  probability  that  varieties  will, 
ere  long,  be  raised  with  yet  larger  blossoms.  By  a  very  simple 
process  all  our  perennials,  and,  indeed,  every  description  of 
plant,  might  be  greatly  improved. 

It  must  have  been  remarked  by  all  observant  horticulturists 
that  the  first  few  blossoms  which  expand  on  most  plants  are 
considerably  the  largest ;  and  that  even  when  the  flowers  are 
removed  as  soon  as  faded,  the  succeeding  ones  do  not  equal 
them  in  size.  In  such  plants  as  the  Fotentilla,  CEnotherit 
speciosa,  and  many  others,  the  flowers  gradually  diminish  in 
size  until,  at  last,  they  are  scarcely  more  than  one-half  the 
dimensions  of  the  earliest  ones.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  that  the  seeds  ripened  by  the  flowers  first  expanded 
Will  be  much  finer  than  those  produced  by  the  latest  blossoms  ;. 
and  if,  instead  of  permitting  the  whole  of  the  buds  upon  th» 
spike  or  raceme  to  reach  maturity,  all  but  the  first  two  or 
three  are  pinched-off,  a  still  further  improvement  will  result ;. 
for  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
development  and  maturation  of  a  very  small  number  of  bios- 
soms.  When  the  plant  produces  several  flower-stems,  one 
may  be  very  well  spared  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  advisable^ 
we  think,  to  cut-off  the  upper  portion  of  the  spike ;  we  would 
simply  pick-off  the  buds,  and  that  at  the  very  earliest  period 
at  which  they  can  be  removed,  so  that  none  of  the  strength- 
of  the  plant  be  wasted  in  nourishing  them.  The  plants  raised^ 
from  seed  thus  obtained  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess ;  and  so  on,  for  any  number  of  generations,  with  increasing 
benefit.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  guard  against  oroae- 
impregnation  by  any  other  species  of  an  inferior  land  present 
in  the  same  garden,  as  this  would  tend  to  modify  materially 
the  character  of  the  progeny. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  Delphiniums,  whieh> 
we  must  not  quit  without  a  few  remarks  on  the  structure  of 
the  flowers.  Like  many  other  genera  of  the  Ranunoullis 
tribe,  the  Larkspurs  are  remarkable  for  their  coloured  sepals^ 
the  true  petals  being  comparatively  small.  Of  the  five  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx,  the  upper  one  is  prolouged  into  a  hollow 
spur,  which  varies  in  length  in  the  different  spedes.  In  the 
true  Delphiniums  the  petals  are  four  in  number;  two  usually 
very  narrow,  and  furnished  with  spurs,  which  are  included  in 
that  of  the  upper  sepal ;  the  other  two  are  much  broader  at 
their  ends,  and  reflexed  downwards  over  the  stamens.  In 
D.  Hendersonii,  and  many  other  kinds,  these  two  petals  are 
covered  with  yellowish  hairs  about  the  centre,  which  com- 
municate to  the  flower  the  appearance  of  being  occupied  by  a- 
bee,  or  other  large  insect,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  crawled 
in  in  quest  of  nectar,  and  thence  the  popular  designation  of 
Bee  Larkspur  applied  to  D.  elatum  and  other  species. 

D.  Hendersonii  does  not  produce  seed,  but  many  other 
garden  varieties  being  fertile,  a  considerable  number  of  seed- 
lings have  been  raised  of  late  years,  some  of  which  are  great 
acquisitions.  Not  to  speak  of  the  well-known  D.  formosnm 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  Moore,  of  East  Dereham,  the  following 
deserve  especial  mention : — ^D.  Bella  Donna,  of  dwarf  habit 
and  light  sky-blue  flowers ;  D.  bicolor  grandiflorum,  a  seed- 
ling from  D.  formosum,  but  with  a  centre  of  pure  white  ; 
D.  Le  Mastodont6,  one  of  the  largest  yet  raised,  with  deep 
blue  flowers,  the  centre  white;  D.  Nahamah,  dark  blue,  in 
long  close  spikes ;  and  D.  Madame  Bichalet,  with  cobalt  bhie 
flowers,  the  centre  nearly  white.  These  are  all  siogle-flowered 
varieties,  but  a  copious  selection  could  easily  be  made  of  double 
and  semi-double  forms,  of  which  alopecuroides,  Beatsonii, 
Herman  Steoger,  Eeteleeri,  Mens.  Barral,  and  Banuncnlce- 
florum  are  among  the  best. — (W.  Thompson's  English  Flower 
Garden,  Revised  by  the  Author.) 


MR.  ROBERT  FISH. 


In  addition  to  our  remarks  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Fish 
which  were  made  in  our  last  publication,  we  wish  to  state  that 
he  was  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was  buried  on 
the  27th  of  October  in  the  churchyard  of  Lilley,  in  Hertford- 
shire. Besides  the  members  of  his  own  family,  who  came  from 
distant  parts  in  England  and  Scotland,  his  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  George  Sowerby,  Esq.,  of  Putteridgebury,  by  iAie 
manager  of  the  estate,  and  other  friends ;  and  it  is  right  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  whole  expense  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Sowerby, 
who  will  also  erect  a  suitable  memorial — a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  one  who  for  so  many  years  served  his  family  so 
faithfully  and  so  well. 


Ik  the  last  week's  Joubnal  of  Hobticttltube  you  gave  an 
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account  of  Mr.  Bobert  Fish,  and  you  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
him  as  a  man,  and  with  much  feeling  of  the  long  friendship, 
now  brought  to  a  close,  which  had  subsisted  between  jou  and 
him.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  how  he  used  to 
speak  of  the  Journal  and  its  Editors. 

I  was  very  intimate  with  him,  and  not  long  ago  when  talk- 
ing about  these  matters  he  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  it  had 
been  to  him  to  have  been  connected  with  you  for  so  many 
years ;  and  he  said,  **  You  would  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  of  the  inducements  I  have  had  to  leave  the  Journal,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  The  kindness  with  which  I  have  always  been 
treated  by  the  Editors,  and  the  gentlemanly  bearing  they  have 
always  shown  towards  me,  render  any  separation  impossible. 
Nothing  shall  ever  disturb  my  allegiance  ^to  my  idoL  No ! 
never,  never !  " — ^Luton. 

[We  were  not  without  experience  of  Mr.  Fish's  attachment 
to  us.  It  was  one  of  real  affection.  Only  a  fortnight  before 
his  death  one  of  the  Editors  visited  him,  and  the  affectionate 
embrace  with  which  he  was  received  brought  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  both.  He  was  indeed  a  noble-minded  man.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  alluded  to  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  "  dis- 
turb his  allegiance,"  and  to  the  quarters  whence  these  efforts 
came;  but  the  effect  of  them  was  only  to  rivet  him  more 
closely  to  his  old  love.  In  the  last  letter  we  believe  he  ever 
wrote,  he  says,  "I  have  not  dared  to  look  at  my  idol — the 
Journal,  all  my  medical  advisers  say  I  will  get  right  if  I  only 
keep  quiet.  I  have  got  no  end  of  ideas  for  the  old  Journal  U 
ever  I  should  be  able  to  write  them."] 


And  bo  our  dear  kind  old  teacher  and  friend  has  fallen 
asleep  and  gone  home  to  his  well-earned  rest.  May  he  xest  in 
peace !  I  have  now  one  friend  the  less.  In  all  the  future  I 
shall  miss  the  voice  of  one  firm  and  faithful  guide,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  point  out  the  way,  and  who  also  took  care  to  warn 
the  young  travellers  of  the  dangers  of  the  road.  I  never  saw 
my  old  friend,  yet  I  seem  to  know  him  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen 
him  every  day  for  years.  It  has  long  been  the  great  desire  of 
my  heart  to  be  able  to  accept  his  kind  invitation,  often  given, 
to  go  and  see  him.  Now  that  is  past,  and  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  I  shall  never  hear  his  cheery  kindly  voice.  My  loss  is 
great.  Fifteen  years  ago,  at  a  most  anxious  period  of  my  expe- 
rience as  a  gardener,  I  was  much  bothered  with  some  point  in 
gardening ;  I  forget  what  it  was  now,  but  it  was,  I  thought, 
too  insignificant  to  send  to  the  Editors  of  The  Joubnal  of 
Horticulture,  and  so  I  violated  the  notice  at  the  head  of 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  and  wrote  to  him ;  and  instead 
of  his  answering  me  shortly  and  plainly,  as  any  perfect  stranger 
might  reasonably  have  done,  he  replied  to  me  at  some  length, 
going  into  all  the  details  of  the  subject,  making  it  all  per- 
fectly plain  to  me,  and  doing  it  all  in  that  simple,  loving, 
fatherly  way  which  was  such  a  part  of  his  nature,  that  my 
heart  warmed  to  him  in  deepest  gratitude.  I  never  can  forget 
that  act  of  kindness  ;  as  long  as  I  live  it  will  be  for  ever  green 
in  my  memory. 

Many  times  since  then  I  have  written  to  him,  and  no  matter 
how  he  was  surrounded  by  other  most  pressing  duties,  he  would 
always  reply,  and  always  doing  it  wisely,  lovingly,  fatherly.  He 
is  now  gone,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  him  in  person 
for  all  his  kindly  acts ;  but  through  you,  who  knew  him  so  well, 
aild  who  knew  something  of  me  too,  I  wish  to  make  known 
my  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  my  sympathy  with  all  his  friends 
and  relatives  at  his  loss.  We  must  not  grieve  too  much,  for 
the  Master  has  called  His  servant  to  Him,  that  servant  who 
has  made  so  good  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  him. — 
N.  H.  PowNALL,  Radcliffe-on-Trentf  Nottingham, 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  great  success  which  attended  the  Provincial  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  held  at  the 
Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  Birmingham,  in  June,  1872,  and 
which  again  waited  on  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  held  in 
the  same  place  in  connection  with  the  Warwickshire  Agricul- 
tural Association  in  June  of  the  present  year,  has  induced 
Mr.  H.  G.  Quilter,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Lower  Grounds, 
to  arrange  for  holding  in  the  coming  year  a  Grand  Midland 
Counties  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  commence  on  Tues- 
day, July  7th,  and  continue  over  the  three  following  days. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Dahlia  was  first 

bloomed  in  England  at  Holland  House,  but  not  until  the 
publication  of  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein's  volumes,  entitled 


"  Holland  House,"  were  the  circumstances  of  the  plant's  in- 
troduction published.  The  imperious  Lady  Holland  of  George 
IIL's  reign  aimed  at  being  first  in  everything — even  her  culi- 
nary productions  were  to  be  unparalleled.  When  in  the  south 
of  France  she  first  became  acquainted  with  Palestine  soup,  a 
name  wittily  applied  because  its  characteristic  ingredient  is 
the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  She  obtained  some  tubers,  which 
were  believed  to  be  of  that  vegetable,  and  they  were  sent  the 
gardener  at  Holland  House.  Instead  of  the  Artidioke  they 
were  tubers  of  the  Dahlia,  and  she  had  the  value  of  the  acqui- 
sition impressed  upon  her  by  a  London  florist  offering  thirty 
guineas  for  a  tuber.  Another  mode  of  its  acquisition,  how 
ever,  is  that  she  was  at  Yalentia  in  1804,  and  had  it  given  to 
her  as  a  rarity  just  arrived  from  South  America.  However, 
she  was  the  introducer,  and  thus  occasioned  the  graceful 
verses  written  by  her  husband — 

"  The  Dahlia  yon  brought  to  our  isle, 
Your  praises  for  ever  shall  speak, 
In  gardens  a?  sweet  as  yonr  smile, 
And  coloors  as  bright  as  yonr  cheek." 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  at  their  approaching  Show  at 

Beading  offer  many  very  valuable  prizes,  in  silver  cups  and 
money,  for  various  farm  and  garden  products.  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Griffin,  Messrs.  Long  &  Co.,  and  the  Guarantee  Manure 
Company,  offer  silver  cups  for  roots  to  which  their  manures 
have  been  applied. 

High  praise  is  given  in  foreign  journals  to  the  St.  Aubebt 

Plum,  of  Belgian  origin,  closely  resembling  the  Golden  Drop, 
but  ripening  a  month  earlier,  and  superior  to  it  in  quality  and 
productiveness.  It  is  oval  in  form,  rounded  at  both  ends ;  skin 
greenish,  suffused  with  gold,  spotted  and  marked  here  and  there 
with  a  crimson  blush,  and  having  flesh  coloured  and  flavoured 
like  the  best  Green  Gage.^-(iVei(7  York  Tribune.) 


CHABLCOTE, 

The  Besidence  of  H.  Spencer  Lucy,  Esq. 

Amidst  the  host  of  old  domains  which  England  boasts,  there 
are  few  which  by  their  associations  direct  themselves  more  to 
an  Englishman's  heart  than  that  of  Charlcote,  associated  as 
it  is  so  closely  with  the  rise  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  the 
world  has  known,  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  accurate  of 
observers  of  nature  animate  and  inanimate,  one  who  was  as 
far  before  his  time  iu  natural  science  as  he  was  before  other 
men  as  a  poet.  But  it  is  not  of  Shakspere  that  we  have  to 
write  but  of  Charlcote,  which,  if  history  be  tnie,  was  the 
scene  of  doings  which  led  to  his  departure  from  Warwickshire 
and  entering  on  a  career  which  led  to  fame.  There  are  many 
things  in  man's  life  which,  viewed  at  the  time  and  judged  by 
our  limited  knowledge,  seem  misfortunes,  but  which  looked  at 
in  the  retrospect  are  clearly  seen  to  ba  the  reverse ;  and  so 
with  Shakspere.  Events  probably  drove  him  from  bad  com- 
panions, made  him  adopt  a  fresh,  more  energetic  couri^B  of 
life,  and  gave  a  spur  to  that  intellect  of  which  the  utterances 
are  admired  and  repeated  by  all  ranks  from  youth  to  age. 

The  little  village  of  Charlcote  is  about  six  miles  from 
Warwiek,  whence  there  is  a  broad  and  remarkably  well-kept 
road,  with  numerous  seats  at  the  sides ;  along  this  we  travel 
for  five  miles  or  so,  then  there  is  a  branch  road  to  the  right 
which  leads  to  the  village,  and  beyond  this  are  the  park 
gates. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  parish  is  called  Cerlecote  (Anglo- 
Saxon  for  Husbandman's  Cot),  and  the  earliest  lord  of  its 
manor  known  to  us  is  William,  son  of  Walter  de  Cherlcote, 
who  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  assumed  the  name  of 
Lucy.  R:om  him  was  descended  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the 
generally  believed  prosecutor  of  Shakspere,  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  reign,  and  whom  the 
poet  satirised  as  Justice  Shallow.  The  family  then  had  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Heralds  three  luces  (or  fish  known  now  as  the 
pike) ;  so  this  points  the  jest  which  is  uttered  by  Slender  that 
some  other  member  of  the  family  may  have  "  the  dozen  white 
luces  in  tiieir  coat "  when  ancient.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  rebuilt 
Charleote  House  about  the  year  1559,  and  as  then  constructed 
the  mansion  remains.  His  body  and  that  of  Lady  Lucy  were 
deposited  in  Charlcote  church ;  and  on  their  tomb  no  record 
of  him  is  inscribed,  but  a  feeling  and  graceful  tribute  to  her 
memory  is  upon  it,  testifying  by  its  concluding  couplet  that 
he  was  its  author. 

"  Set  down  by  him  that  best  did  know 
"What  hath  been  written  to  be  true." 

That  wife  was  Jooasta,  familiariBed  as  Joyce,  heiress  of  the 
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Actons  of  Satton  in  the  conntj  of  Worcester.  It  is  remarkable 
cfidt  her  son,  also  a  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  prosecuted  varions 
offenders  for  deer-stealing  in  the  park  at  Sutton,  and  the  record 
of  that  prosecution  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  eighth  of 
James  I.*s  reign  (1610),  within  Shakspere's  lifetime,  is  stUl 
among  our  public  records.  The  wife  of  tlie  Bev.  John  Lucy,  who 
possessed  Charlcote  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was 
lineally  descended  from  Mrs.  Lane,  the  preserver  of  Charles  II. 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

From  the  park  gates  already  referred  to  we  pass  by  an  avenue 
of  stately  Elms,  some  250  yards  in  length,  to  the  old  lodge, 
which  we  are  informed  is  the  same  as  originally  erected ;  and 
the  mansion,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving  from  a  photograph, 
also  remains  unchauged,  save  by  the  addition  of  a  new  Ubrary 
and  dining-room,  and  restorations  which  the  hand  of  time  had 
rendered  necessary ;  but  these  have  been  so  exeomted  that  it  is 


difficult  to  tell  the  new  from  the  old,  such  care  having  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  original  character  of  the  building,  which 
is  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings.  The  principal  front  is  to 
the  east,  and  between  this  and  the  old  lodge  there  is  a  neatly- 
kept  flower  garden,  which  is  overlooked  on  its  north  side  from 
the  croquet  lawn  upon  a  higher  level.  The  terrace  wall 
bounding  this  is  seen  in  our  engraving,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  Cedars  which  are  growing  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  lawn  ;  but  the  trees,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  of  no  great 
size.  At  the  extremity  of  the  beautifully-kept  croquet  lawn 
there  is  a  small  stone  conservatory  containing  some  Camellias, 
Fuchsias,  (fee,  but  principally  used  in  winter  for  sheltering 
bedding  plants,  of  which  about  20,000  are  annually  planted. 
Passing  a  rustic  aviary,  a  walk  leads  northward  to  we  Bose 
garden  overlooking  the  park  of  between  300  and  350  acres^ 
well  timbered,  and  stocked  with  nearly  as  many  deer  as  there 


CHABLCOTE    HOUBS. 


are  acres.  Here  there  is  a  summer-house  with  a  circular  bed 
in  front,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  small  beds  converging  to 
its  centre.  There  is  l&cewise  a  very  old  Mulberry  here,  in  the 
last  stages  of  decrepitude,  but  of  its  age  and  history  we  could 
learn  nothing.  The  walk  past  the  summer  house  is  carried 
iLOund  and  rejoins  that  on  the  north  of  the  croquet  lawn,  the 
intervening  space  being  occupied  with  '*  The  Wilderness,'* 
consisting  of  ancient  Tews,  Box,  and  Scotch  Firs. 

The  west  front  of  the  mansion  overlooks  the  Avon,  which 
is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  while  on  the  south-west 
side  a  view  is  gained  of  a  waterfall  and  bridge.  To  this  pro- 
bably Jago  refers  in  his  lines — 

"  Oharloote*!  f«ir  domain, 
YThen  Avofn'a  BportiTo  >tream  delightod  straya 
Thxo'  the  gaj  smiling  meads,  end  to  his  bed 
Hele's  gentle  current  woos,  by  Lney's  b«nd 
In  every  graceful  omsment  attir'd. 
And  worthier  such  to  share  his  liquid  realma." 

Between  the  mansion  and  the  river  there  is  another  flower 
garden  on  two  levels,  the  higher  being  carried  close  to  the 
house,  and  from  this  there  is  a  fine  view  across  the  park.  The 
south-west  entrance  is  reached  by  the  bridge  just  referred  to, 
from  which  point  an  avenue  20  yards  wide  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  extends  in  the  direction  of  Strat- 
f ord-on-Avon.  The  trees  are  Lime,  those  near  the  house  are 
of  great  age  and  overarch  the  road,  but  nearer  Stratford  they 


are  quite  young.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  footpath 
runs  from  the  little  villaige  across  the  park  to  Stratford,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  ayenue ; 
indeed  at  this  time  of  fallen  leayes,  and  probably  at  aU  other 
times  as  well,  its  course  is  so  faintly  marked  that  the  avenus 
has  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  where  the  footpath  is.  It  must 
have  been  an  old  right  of  way,  saving  something  like  half  a 
miie  in  the  distance  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  probably 
existed  in  Shakspere's  days,  and  with  a  herd  of  deer  but 
200  yards  off  one  could  understand  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
mistake  where  the  right  path  lay. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  forcing  ground  are  situated  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
branch  road  leading  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  walled  garden 
is  about  2}  acres  in  extent,  being  about  130  yards  long  by  100 
yards  wide,  thus  presenting  a  good  length  of  south-aspect 
wall.  The  ground  for  some  distance  from  the  south  wall  is 
nearly  level,  but  it  then  slopes  rapidly  to  the  south.  The  soa 
is  a  sandy  loam,  2}  feet  deep,  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
growing  idl  kinds  of  crops.  The  principal  walls  are  of  brick, 
from  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  surmounted  with  substantial 
stone  copings  projecting  4  inches  beyond  tho  wall's  face,  but 
towards  the  lower  portion  of  the  ground  the  height  varies 
according  to  the  slope.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on 
the  south  wall  are  well  trained,  but  several  of  them  evidently 
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require  renewing,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  many  of 
the  Pear  trees ;  indeed  there  is  considerable '  scope  for  re- 
arrangement ;  and  Mr.  Banson,  the  gardener,  who  has  only  been 
a  f0w  months  in  the  place,  will  have  hea^y  work  before  him 
In  gradually  effecting  needful  improyements,  especially  as,  like 
most  gardeners,  he  is  not  oyerburdened  with  help.  Along  the 
principal  walks  are  espalier-trained  Pear  and  Apple  trees  from 
-which  excellent  froit  is  obtained. 

The  forcing  honses  consist  of  two  pineries,  four  yineries, 
two  Melon  houses,  and  a  small  stoye.  The  three-quarter  span 
pineries  comprise  72  feet  mn,  and  contain  an  unnsnally  good 
and  yery  healthy  stock  of  fmiting  and  sncceseion  plants,  the 
^inds  being  Qneen,  Smooth-leayed  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica, 
and  Proyidence ;  the  last-named  yariety  is  grown  in  consider- 
■able  quantity,  as  it  is  much  desired  for  the  dessert.  -  A  slate 
hed  at  the  back  is  used  for  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
Three  of  the  yineries  are  lean-to's  15  feet  wide,  and  two  of 
them  20  feet  long.  The  third  house  is  3  feet  longer,  and 
planted  with  Muscats  and  Black  Hamburghs.  The  Tines 
«how  that  in  past  years  they  haye  been  heayily  cropped,  in- 
deed too  much  BO,  and  the  canes  are  by  no  means  strong.  At 
the  end  of  this  range  there  is  a  small  stoye  containing  Ferns 
and  fine-foliaged  plants,  among  which  are  some  yery  good 
specimens.  The  late  yinery  is  a  three-quarter  span  42  feet 
long,  and  in  this  there  is  a  yery  good  crop  of  Muscats,  excel- 
lent bunches  of  Alicante,  a  Vine  or  two  of  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs. 
Pinee,  and  one  or  two  others.    The  two  Melon  houses  are  at 

f resent  filled,  one  with  Euoharis  amazonica,  Epiphyllums, 
^ancratiums,  the  other  with  Azaleas  and  an  excellent  strain 
of  Chinese  Primulas,  of  which  Mr.  Banson  has  also  a  large 
stock  in  pits.  Although  we  saw  the  garden  at  one  of  the  most 
unfayourable  times  at  which  a  garden'  could  well  be  visited — 
the  end  of  the  gardening  year,  if.  such  can  be  said  to  haye  an 
-end  at  all,  yet  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  the  houses 
and  kept  grounds  were  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Banson. 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XITOHSN  OAAD£N. 

Much  as  there  has  been  written  on  the  utility  of  trenching 
the  ground  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  bringing-up  a  portion  of  the 
subsoil  to  mix  with  the  surface  soil  when  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
worn-out  with  constant  cropping,  some  gardeners  are  still  blind 
to  its  adyantages.  If  the  suosoil  be  stiff  loam  they  are  fearful 
«l  mizxRg  a  small  portion  of  it  with  the  surface  soil,  although 
the  latter  may  be  uke  an  ash  heap,  and  as  rich  as  dung  can 
make  it.  I  am  aware  it  requires  some  judgment  as  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subsoil  to  be  brought-up,  for  the  texture  of  the 
soil  may  be  materially  injured  by  a  large  quantity  at  one  time, 
but  it  can  rarely  so  happen  with«  small  quantity ;  and  as  yery 
many  old  gardens  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  operation, 
I  hope  the  present  fine  weather  will  be  taken  adyantage  of  for 
the  purpose.  Immediate  steps  should  now  be  taken  to  protect 
the  roots  of  Artichokes  from  frost,  if  not  already  done,  but  it  is 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  haye  known  a  whole  plantation 
destroyed  by  frost  in  what  was  considered  to  be  a  yery  fayour-. 
able  situation,  and  where  it  was  thought  quite  unnecessary  to 
protect  them.  AH  Oaibhagea  that  are  sufBoiently  grown  to  ea^- 
up  should  haye  it  done  before  frosts  set  in.    Bed  Cabbages  for 

Spring  use  may  still  be  planted.  Those  Cauliflowers  now  pro- 
ucing  heads  are  yery  valuable,  therefore  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  either  by  digging 
them  up  and  planting  them  in  frames,  or  pulling  them  up  and 
hanging  them  in  a  yery  cool  shed.  They  are  sometimes  pre- 
served by  being  buried  m  peat  soil  after  the  leayes  are  wrapped 
round  the  heads ;  but  if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  doing  this 
the  soil  gets  into  the  heaaB,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  wholly 
to  remoye  it  by  washing.  The  Oueumber  plants  should  be  kept 
SB  near  the  li^fht  as  possible ;  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  it, 
while  heat,  air,  and  water  can  be  given  as  required.  Take-up 
Bndive  and  pluit  in  a  frame  some  of  the  most  forward,  so  that 
should  seyere  frost  occur  there  may  be  a  supply.  Add  soil  to 
the  last  sowing  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  as  they  grow,  tmtil  the 
pots  are  nearly  full.  Keep  tiiose  in  bearing  well  supplied  with 
water.  Badishes  are  sometimes  required  all  the  year  round. 
If  so,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed ;  after 
they  are  up  air  should  be  giyen  at  eyery  fayourable  opportunity. 
If  they  are  sown  immediately  they  will  be  ready  to  draw  about 
the  end  of  Jannai^.  A  few  old  roots  of  Bhuharb  may  be  taken 
Qn  and  planted  m  boxes  or  pots,  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
Mushroom  or  forcing  house  where  the  heat  is  about  60°.  Keep- 
up  a  succession  of  Small  Salad  by  sowing  in  boxes  twice  a-weeJc. 
No  vacant  ground  should  now  remain  undug.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  some  gardeners  to  leaye  the  whole  of  the  digging 
till  frosty  weather  sets  in ;  by  so  deing  half  the  benefit  the  sou 
would  receive  is  lost,  and,  independentty  of  this,  it  makes  the 
garden  look  yery  untidy. 


PBUIT  GARDEN, 

Bemoye  all  green  laterals  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  that  the 
growth  of  the  trees  may  be  checked,  and  with  a  new  birch  broom 
gently  switch-off  the  matured  leaves,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  buds,  repeating  the  operation  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the 
young  wood  may  be  ripened  by  exposure.  To  effect  this  still 
further  cat-out  any  small  twigs  that  will  not  be  wanted,  and 
as  soon  as  convenient  loosen  from  the  wall  those  shoots  in- 
tended for  bearing  next  season.  Where,  unfortunately,  the 
leaves  are  still  green  and  adhere,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  going 
over  the  trees  and  cutting  all  the  stronger  leaves  in  two.  As  ne 
great  nicety  is  required,  a  man  will  soon  go  over  a  wall  by  catch- 
ing the  leaves  between  his  knife  and  thumb.  This  will  tend  to 
check  luxuriance  and  hasten  the  maturation  of  the  buds  VTith- 
out  the  shoots  bhriyelling  or  the  danger  being  incurred  of  gum 
or  canker,  which  in  some  cases  is  the  result  when  recourse  is 
had  either  to  indiscriminate  root-pruning  or  a  wholesale  depri- 
yation  of  leaves. 

FLOWEB  GABDEN. 

The  business  of  this  department  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  the  clearing-up  of  leaves,  wormcasts,  and  other  ex- 
traneous matters,  and  making  the  lawns,  &c.,  look  as  tidy  as  the 
season  will  admit  of.  If  the  bulbs  are  planted — and  if  they  are 
not  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  into  the  ground — 
those  beds  which  are  unoccupied  may  receive  their  winter 
digging,  and,  where  necessary,  winter  trenching,  taking  care  if 
the  sou  is  strong  to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  while,  howeyer,  you  dig  the  beds  avoid 
touching  the  shrubbery  borders ;  for  thongh  custom,  which  too 
frequently  makes  us  commit  sad  blunders,  may  show  they  look 
better  after  being  dug,  depend  upon  it  plants  do  not  grow  any 
faster  for  being  annually  root-pruned,  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
annual  digging.  Worms  are  now  very  troublesome,  especially 
in  wet  weather,  when  it  is  difficult  to  clear  their  casts  away, 
but  their  ranks  may  be  materially  thinned  by  watering  the 
ground  with  fresh  lime  water,  or  with  water  containing  corrosiye 
sublimate,  though  in  the  latter  case  they  are  merely  driyen  out 
of  the  ground  and  require  to  be  eathered-up  by  hand  and  after- 
wairds  destroyed.  Corrosiye  sublimate  is  very  quickly  brought 
into  a  liquid  state  by  mixing  it  with  spirits  of  salt. 

CONSEBVATOBT  AND   GBEENHOUSE. 

The  stock  of  plants  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  consisting  partly 
of  stoye  plants  grown  for  that  purpose,  and  partly  of  forced  shrubs 
and  bulbs,  should  now  receive  some  attention^  particularly  the 
latter,  which  should  be  undergoing  a  slight  amount  of  forcing  to 
get  them  to  bloom  by  that  time.  Chinese  Azaleas  and  Oranges 
may  be  assisted  by  a  little  extra  heat,  being  careful,  however,  to 
apply  it  gradually.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  forcing  house  is  at 
command  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  Boses,  Lilacs,  Byringas, 
Deutzias  and  other  hardy  shrubs  from  the  reserve  pit  may  be 
placed  in  the  cool  end  of  it,  or  in  a  light  situation  in  the  early 
yinery  or  Peach  house.  If  they  can  be  afforded  a  slight  bottom 
heat  all  the  better.  A  few  of  the  more  early- forced  American 
plants,  including  some  of  the  earliest-flowering  Bhododendrons 
should  be  added;  they  will  greatly  enhance  the  display  in 
January.  Bring  forward  Hyacinths  and  early  Tulips  in  a  gentie 
bottom  heat.  Double  Boman  Narcissus,  Crocuses,  Neapolitan 
Violets,  Mignonette,  and  Cyclamens  bloom  early  without  much 
forcing,  and  answer  best  placed  on  shelyes  at  the  back  of  vineries 
to  catch  every  ray  of  light,  and  to  insure  them  from  damp. 

COLD  PITS. 

Plants  in  cold  pits  that  may  haye  been  excluded  from  light 
and  air  for  a  few  days  must  not  be  too  suddenly  xmcovered ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  yery  gradually  inured  to  exposure. 
Take  adyantage,  howeyer,  of  fine  days  to  give  air  freely,  and 
keep  the  plants  yery  sparingly  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots, 
so  as  to  preyent  the  production  of  weak,  sappy  wood.  Look 
frequentiy  oyer  anything  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew ;  apply 
sulphur  the  moment  this  pest  makes  its  appearance,  and  see 
that  everything  is  free  from  insects.  If  there  is  any  prospect  of 
a  scarcity  of  bloom  next  May,  a  portion  of  the  Achimenes  and 
Gloxinias  should  be  repotted  at  once  and  placed  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  stoye,  choosing  such  as  haye  been  the  longest  at  rest, 
and  a  few  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  and  a  plant  or  two  of 
Echites  splendens,  and  Dipladenia  orassinoda  may  also  be 
started ;  but  unless  there  are  plants  of  these  with  well-ripened 
wood  and  that  have  been  some  time  at  rest,  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  starting  them  into  growth  at  present. — ^W.  Kbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK, 
We  not«d  last  week  that  the  weather  had  been  unfavourable 
for  out-of-doors  operations.  If  it  does  not  rain  the  ground  has 
no  chance  to  dry,  owing  to  tte  damp,  muggy  atmosphere  and 
frosts  at  night,  the  thermometer  occasionally  falling  to  22**  and 
23*— that  is,  to  10*  and  9^  below  the  freezing-point. 

PBUIT  AND  KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

On  referring  to  the  bush  and  pyramid  fruit  trees  last  week, 
and  the  ix^Bect  pests  by  which  they  are  attacked,  a  yery  common 
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and  des tractive  one  w&s  omitted — yiz..  Aphis  lauigera,  or  Ame- 
rican blight.  Tills  should  be  destroyed  before  the  autnmn 
rains  and  frosts  set  in.  The  insect  is  covered  with  a  white 
downy  substance,  and  owin;;:  to  this,  as  they  cluster  together, 
they  are  readily  detected.  The  trees  should  be  looked  over,  and 
wherever  the  insects  are  observed  a  brush  dipped  in  boiled  oil 
should  be  applied  to  them ;  a  man  can  go  over  a  large  number 
of  trees  in  a  day  if  they  are  not  severely  attacked.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  young  trees  were  affected  with  it  last  year;  tney 
were  brushed  over  early  in  September,  and  this  season  it  has 
not  appeared. 

The  fruit  was  stored  in  good  condition,  and  is  keeping  very 
well  as  a  rule.  Specimens  which  have  been  bruised  or  injured 
in  any  way  speedily  decay,  and  are  removed  as  soon  as  decay  is 
observed  upon  them.  Apples  have  kept  better  than  Pears ; 
some  of  these  have  decayed  at  the  core  earlier  than  usual. 
Beurre  Bosc  and  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  seemed  to  go  all  at 
once,  and  General  Todtleben  is  even  worse.  Marie  Louise, 
Doyenn6  du  Comice,  Bearr6  Superfin,  and  Chaumontel,  the 
last-named  from  pot  trees,  are  now  ripe  and  very  fine.  AmoD^t 
the  many  fine  varieties  of  new  Pears  grown  by  Mr.  Green  in 
Mr.  Thomson's  orchard  at  Ilford,  we  saw  and  tasted  specimens 
of  one  of  a  ver^  high  order  of  merit;  it  is  named  Beurr6 
d'Ksperen.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and  pomewhat  resembles 
Beurr6  Hardy ;  it  is  melting,  sugary,  and  rich  in  flavour. 

The  Cauliflower  plants  should  nave  been  put  in  under  the 
hand-lights  early  in  October,  but  the  ground  could  not  be  pre- 
pared at  that  time,  and  it  is  now  so  wet  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  plant  in  it  before  it  is  dry  and  the  weather  more  suitable. 
The  plants  which  were  in  the  open  ground  were  lifted  and 
placed  in  boxes  where  they  can  have  the  shelter  of  glass  lights. 

FBUIT  AND  70RCINO  HOUSES. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  late  vineries,  except  that  we 
must  watch  for  any  signs  of  decay  in  the  berries  where  late 
Grapes  are  hanging.  The  heating  apparatus  has  had  to  be  put 
in  action  almost  every  day,  bein^  careial  to  have  the  ventilators 
open  at  the  front  and  back ;  at  the  same  time,  when  there  were 
signs  of  a  severe  frost  the  heat  was  not  allowed  to  decline  quite 
80  early  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  not  desirable  to  allow  the  ther- 
mometer to  fall  much  below  40^  at  night.  No  plants  requiring 
water  should  be  admitted  into  the  house,  although  a  few  Vines, 
1^  igs,  or  Boses  in  pots,  if  they  are  denuded  of  foliage,  will  do 
little  harm,  a,s  very  little  water  is  required  for  them.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  of  any  description  are  objectionable,  as  the  leaves 
frequently  cause  decay  and  mould  in  the  house.  Any  descrip- 
tion of  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  earliest  houses  after  the 
Vines  have  been  made  ready  for  forcing. 

We  have  been  at  work  in  the  eai'ly  vineries  pruning,  washing, 
and  painting  the  Vines.  After  these  are  pruned,  the  loose  bark 
removed,  and  all  adventitious  roots  formed  during  the  growing 
period  of  the  Vine  cat  ofl  close  to  the  stem,  the  bark  is  tho- 
roughly washed  with  warm  water  and  soft  soap,  and  then  painted 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap.  A  little  soot  is  added 
to  it,  and  soflicient  clay  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
paint.  The  inside  borders  next  claim  attention ;  insects  inju- 
rious to  the  Vines  are  probably  concealed  in  them.  The  sur- 
face is  therefore  entirely  removed  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches 
and  replaced  with  rich  compost ;  well-decomposed  turfy  loam 
and  rotted  manure  in  equal  parts  thrown  in  a  heap  and  well 
mixed  together  are  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

Many  correspondents  complain  of  their  Grapes  shanking  this 
season :  this  occurs  both  in  early  and  late  houses,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  it  is  owing  to  the  roots  being  in  bad  soil.  In  old 
vineries,  and  in  some  new  ones,  the  borders  have  been  made  too 
rich  at  first,  and  when  the  manure  and  other  organic  matters 
have  decayed  the  borders  become  too  close,  so  that  the  air 
cannot  penetrate,  and  in  a  wet  season  a  large  proportion  of  the 
active  rootlets  are  destroyed :  in  short,  the  outside  borders  are 
too  wet  and  the  inside  borders  not  wet  enough.  Gardeners 
who  have  had  a  long  experience  of  the  requirements  of  Vines 
know  how  much  water  to  apply  to  the  roots  that  are  inside  the 
house;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  in  many  instances  water 
is  ai>plied  in  mere  dribblets  enough  to  wet  the  surface  soil  to 
the  oepth  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  underneath  where  the  largest 
proportion  of  roots  are  the  soil  is  probably  quite  dry.  If  this  is 
the  case  there  ia  no  wonder  if  the  Grapes  shank.  It  is  now  a 
number  of  years  since  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  through  the 
pagek  of  this  Journal,  suggested  that  the  summer  management 
of  the  Vines  in  many  instances  caused  the  Grapes  to  shank,  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  growing  shoots  being  cut  away  at  one 
time.  No  doubt  such  bad  management  as  cutting  a  barrowload 
of  leaves  and  shoots  from  a  moderate-sized  vinery  when  the 
Vines  are  in  full  growth,  must  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
Vine. 

PLANT  8T0VE  ANP  C0N8EBVAT0BT. 

In  the  stove  many  of  the  plants  require  a  temperature  of  G5° 
at  night  all  through  the  winter  months,  and  a  moderately  moist 
atmosphere;  others  are  better  with  a  lower  temperature  and 
moderately  dry  atmosphere.  Most  of  the  Vandas,  Aerides,  and 
Dendrobioms  fltwer  more  freely  the  ensoing  summer  if  they 


are  wintered  in  a  house  where  the  minimum  temperature  ranges 
about  55°,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  iji  the  atmosphere 
and  at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  All  the  plants  requiring  the 
above  treatment  have  been  removed  to  the  back  of  a  succession 
Pine  house ;  the  Dendrobiums  and  smaller  Aerides  are  suspended 
from  the  roof,  the  larger  and  heavier  pots  and  baskets  being 
arranged  on  a  stage  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Removed  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  to  the  stove ;  the  plants  had 
been  growing  in  the  Pine  house  near  the  glass.  Judicious  air- 
ing and  careful  watering  are  necessary  in  the  stove  department. 
No  water  should  lodge  on  the  foliage  of  tender  plants. 

We  have  now  got  over  the  worst  part  of  the  year  as  regards  & 
supply  of  flowers  for  the  conservatory.  Chrysanthemums  will 
be  abundant  until  Christmas,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Japanese 
are  very  useful ;  the  earliest  and  latest  blooms  are  to  be  found 
amongst  them.  Cyclamens  will  flower  continuously  nntil  March. 
Tree  Carnations  of  every  shade — pure  white,  flesh  colour,  rose, 
crimson,  brilliant  scarlet,  and  deepest  maroon — ^will  not  be  want- 
ing. Pots  and  pans  full  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth  are  throwing 
up  numberless  trusses  of  flowers ;  but  the  chief  attractions  are 
the  two  varieties  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba.  No  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  should  be  without  these  charming  climbers 
When  the  flowers  open  early  in  September  L.  rosea  has  theno. 
paler  in  colour ;  now  the  colour  is  intense  and  brilliant.  L.  alba 
at  that  time  is  of  the  pure^  white,  now  the  flowers  are  flushed 
with  pink. 

Potted  different  species  and  varieties  of  Lilies.  L.  speciosmn 
and  varieties  of  this  aife  the  most  frequently  grown  for  green- 
house and  oonservatory  decoration.  L.  auratum  is  alBO  a  most 
gorgeous  and  popular  species,  but  L.  tigrinum  and  varieties  of 
it — ^particularly  splendens,  and  the  double  Tiger,  with  the  ele- 
gant L.  Leichtlimi,  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  moat  select  col- 
lections. There  is  considerable  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  time  and  manner  of  potting  Lilies ;  some  growers  pot^  in 
autumn,  others  in  spring;  one  prefers  to  pot  without  disturbing 
the  roots,  another  snakes  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  separates 
them  one  from  the  other.  Autumn  is  certainly  the  best  time 
for  repotting,  and  when  a  large  number  of  bulbs  have  been  planted 
in  one  pot  it  is  best  to  separate  the  roots  and  replant  them  in 
another  pot,  placing  the  roots  equsdly  over  the  soil  in  the  pot^ 
a  little  sand  being  placed  ninder  and  over  each  bulb.  Tney 
should  be  planted  sufficiently  deep  in  the  pot  to  allow  of  from 
1  to  2  inches  of  soil  being  placed  over  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs. 
The  best  spikes  are  obtained  by  planting  one  bulb  in  a  6-inoli 
pot ;  it  should  be  potted  the  following  season  in  an  Scinch 
pot ;  in  this  case  the  roots  should  not  be  disturbed  much,  oxJy 
those  which  have  ^own  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  should  be 
removed.  The  pottmg  material  suitable  for  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  Lilies  is  composed  of  equal  portions  of  turfy  loam  and 
turfy  peat  of  a  sandy  nature — not  bog  peat,  which  is  often  sour 
and  unsuitable ;  to  six  parts  of  this  add  one  of  leaf  mould  and 
one  of  rotted  manure.  When  the  bulbs  are  potted  remove  them 
out  of  doors,  and  cover  them  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or 
some  other  light  material.  A  little  rain  will  do  no  harm  to 
them,  but  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  has  become  wet  through, 
some  lights,  shutters,  or  other  protection  should  be  placed  over 
them  to  throw  off  the  rains.  Early  in  January  all  of  them 
should  be  removed  to  shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  or  be  plxmged 
in  cold  frames  or  pits. 

Potted  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Hoteia  japonica.  They  were 
potted  in  the  soil  which  was  left  from  the  Lilies,  but  they  da 
well  without  any  peat  being  added  to  the  compost ;  the  pots  are 
likewise  plunged  out  of  doors,  and  taken  into  the  forcing  honses 
as  they  are  required.  Removed  the  earliest  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  from  the  material  in  which  they  were  plunged  out  of 
doors  into  a  low  pit,  where  the  lights  are  kept  close  over  them. 
— J.  Douglas. 

TBADB  CATALOGUE  BBOEIVED. 

John  Jefieries  &  Sons,  Cirencester. — Catalogue  of  Nursery 
Stock,  comprising  Forest,  Fruit,  and  Select  Orn<imental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Hoses,  do. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•.*  We  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "Journal  of  Hortiooltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  sabjected  to  nnjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  tO' 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dbc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

N.B. — Many  questions  most  remain  nnanswered  until  next 
week. 
LiNNEAN  SociETV  ( Jureni>).— No  examination  is  leqoired  before  elaotion 

to  be  a  Fellow. 
Pbssbrvimo  Walnuts  and  Filbsbts  ( Young  Oardener).—Aitet  lemor- 

ing  the  husks  of  both,  let  the  nats  diy  on  their  outside,  and  then  store  them 

In  jars  or  boxes  in  Uyers,  alternating  with  layers  of  dry  sand. 
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HoRTictTLTiTRAX.  BiTiLDZKOS  (Zeta).T-The  advanfcagefl  of  the  houses  to  whidh 

5t>a  allade  are,  that  being  of  iron  they  ere  Texy  durable  and  afford  good  faei- 
ties  for  TeatHation ;  bat  we  are  of  Toor  opinion,  and  prefer  the  ordinaiy 
method  of  ooBstruetion ;  the  house  light,  bat  soffieiently  strong  to  insare 
sUbiUty,  and  weU  ventilated. 

Bush  amd  Pyramid  Fbuit  Tbebs  (5.).— Ezperienoe  is  opposed  to  your 
TiewB.  We  repeat  that  we  can  only  insert  the  resoits  of  practice  on  this 
•abject. 

Tbe«  Leavbb  (Cap«.PM««on).— The  leaves  sent  are  not  those  of  a  Maple, 
bnt  of  an  Oak.  They  appear  to  be  those  of  Qaerons  ooccinea  or  Q.  rabra.  If 
they  die-off  a  bright  scarlet  they  are  the  fonner,  bat  if  a  doll  crimson  they 
•re  the  latter.      «  '      '  ' 

Vallota  ptopurea  Arrmn  Ftowminro  (I^Wtem).— Keep  them  in  a 
light  airy  position,  and  repot  now  or  between  now  and  Febraary,  giving 
them  a  pot  no  more  than  1}  or  2  inches  laiger,  providing  good  drainage,  and 
removing  the  soil  that  eomes  away  freely  from  amongst  the  roots,  osing  a 
compost  three  parts  flbrons  loam,  and  one  part  leaf  soil  or  old  dry  cow  dang, 
and  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand.  In  potting  do  not  remove  the  offsets,  hot  let  all 
grow  together.  They  do  not  Interfere  with  the  larger  balbs,  and  m  time  they 
will  flower.  If  you  wish  for  more  plants,  then,  of  ooorse,  yoa  will  remove  the 
offsets,  and  pat  them  singly  in  small  pots. 

Limb  Water  (MirfUldU'^raM  proportion  of  lime  to  water  to  be  employed 
for  destroying  worms,  is  1  lb.  frssh  lime  to  three  gallons  of  water,  thoroughly 
mixed  in  a  hogshead.  Let  the  mixture  stand  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
water  with  the  dear  liquid,  giving  a  thorough  soaking  in  the  evening, 
espedaUy  in  moist  weather.  It  wlU  bring  the  wonns  to  the  surface,  and  they 
jxmj  be  cleared  off  with  a  broom. 

WDfTERzxo  Show  Pawsibs  ( Itttfrn).— They  will  winter  safely  in  an  ordinary 
frame  in  a  sheltered,  dry  situation.  If  in  pots  these  should  be  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  ashes.  Keep  only  moist,  admitting  air  freely,  but  shielding  from 
xains,  tUting  the  lights  in  wet  but  mild  weather.    Protect  with  mats  in 


Bmmk  jAPomcA  in  Framb  (Idsm).— It  will  succeed  in  a  frame.  It  is  a 
hardy  herbaeeoos  plant,  but  in  a  frame  it  wiU  flower  earUer  than  oat-doors. 
To  have  it  in  flower  eaiiy  it  requires  to  be  gently  fturced. 

Oambllia  Leaybs  Browned  (A  Sub§eriber),—Th9  leaves  have  the  upper 
surface  or  epidermis  destroyed  by  the  attack  of  an  i^oarus  or  red  spider,  of 
which  there  were  numerous  traces,  as  well  as  eggs  clustered  on  the  under 
side  close  to  the  edges.  Thoroughly  sponge  the  leaves  on  their  under  as  weU 
as  upper  surface,  also  the  stems,  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  4oss.  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  using  it  at  a  temperatnn  of  10(y>  to  laCF. 

Viim  Boeder  M Axna— VxnM  for  FoRcnro  {Amateur).— We  should 
have  Uked  your  border  arrangements  better  had  it  been  partly  within  and 
partly  oatside  the  house,  the  front  wall  befaig  on  arches  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
roots  going  outside,  planting  the  Vines  inside  the  house.  We  should  not  have 
lees  than  9  inches  of  drainage,  and  over  that  a  layer  of  turf;  8  feet  6  inches 
of  border  formed  of  turf  and  old  mortar  wffl  answer  with  the  half  ton  of 
bones,  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed.  Plant  the  Vines  in  front  of  the  house, 
at  6feet  apart,  and  when  thsy  reach  the  roof  stop  them,  and  securing  two 
shoots  take  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  when  they  have  grown 
18  inches  in  that  direction  take  them  up  the  roof,  which  wiU  cause  the  rods  to 
be  8  feet  apart,  and  with  two  rods,  each  Vine  will  have  18  feet  of  rafter.  We 
should  have  aU  the  pipes  in  front,  and  clear  of  the  Vines.  For  early  forcing 
we  recommend  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Backknd  Sweetwater. 

VxRERY  ARD  CuouMBBR  HousR  (SteUa).— The  vinery  wiU  need  to  be  kept 
eooL  If  you  have  plants  you  should  only  give  fire  heat  to  exclude  frost.  The 
bedding-oQt  and  other  plants  would  have  been  better  in  the  vinery  than  the 
encumber  house,  which  we  presume  you  will  employ  so  as  to  have  Oucumbers 
in  snring  and  through  the  summer.  The  Vines  will  neod  to  be  pruned  when 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  within  three  eyes  each  of 
the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  and  ^u  ought  not  to  take  more  than  two  bunches 
from  each  Vine  next  season.  We  should  not  apply  firaheat  beforo  Mareh,  if 
we  had  no  plants  to  protect  from  frost.  We  cannot  advise  you  as  to  what 
would  be  best  to  grow.  Fruit  can  always  be  disposed  of,  and  flowers,  especi- 
ally in  winter,  meet  a  ready  sals,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  attempting  too 
much.  To  teU  you  how  to  treat  the  Vines  would  be  to  rewrite  the  "Vine 
Manual,"  and  the  Ououmber  is  treated  of  in  "  In-door  Gardening." 

Grapes  Shamkrd  (O.  TT.).— The  Grapes,  as  you  suspected,  are  what 
ffaideners  term  "  shanked."  The  cause  of  the  dying  of  the  stalks  is  the  de> 
fleient  supply  of  sap,  owing  to  the  roots  being  outside  the  house.  If  the  sur- 
iface  of  the  border  over  the  roots  is  oovered  with  fermenting  dung,  and  a  tar- 
paulin over  this  to  protect  from  excessive  wet  and  cold,  tlie  ■iiMiWwg  would 
probably  proceed  no  farther.  Betain  the  old  Vines.  Muscat  of  Ai^i^iiiirf^ 
Requires  a  higher  temperature  than  you  employ. 

VncBRzxs,  Fernery,  and  Forczno  Pit  Hbatino— Vines  por  Vineries 
(B.  O.  0.).— The  asDcct,  south-west,  wlU  answer.  The  mode  of  heating  yoa 
•how  in  the  Dlan  will  not  do.  In  the  early  vinery  you  will  need  four  rows  of 
pipes— two  flows  with  their  returns,  and  for  the  succession  vinery  you  will 
requiro  two  rows— a  flow  and  return,  and  they  should  be  so  amuiged  that 
each  house  can  be  heated  independently  of  the  other— i.0.,  either  separately 
or  together.  We  should  have  the  flow  main  for  the  early  vinery  as  you  show 
it,  and  take  a  branch  from  it  jfor  the  later  vinery  at  the  back  of  the  fernery, 
and  through  the  back  wall  of  the  vinery  m  soon  as  that  house  is  reached, 
thence  across  the  end  and  along  the  front,  and  back  again  to  the  boiler.  The 
1^  may  continue  round  the  fernery  as  you  show  it,  but  we  should  take  a 
branch  from  the  pipe  going  to  the  late  vinery  immediately  after  entering  the 
fernery,  then  across  the  end,  up  the  side,  across  the  other  end,  and  down  the 
other  side,  joining  it  to  the  return  pipe  from  the  late  vinery.  In  this  case  you 
will  only  need  a  valve  for  the  flow  pipes  of  the  fernery  and  vineiy.  The 
forcing  house  wiU  need  two  pipes,  as  you  show,  for  bottom  heat  for  the  bed ; 
but  two  pipes  will  not  afford  suf&dent  top  heat.  Ton  ought  to  have  four 
rows,  and  emplov  the  &-inch  pipes  for  bottom  heat  for  the  beds  and  for  top 
heat  to  the  fordng  house.  The  other  houses  we  shoold  supply  with  4-inoh 
flow  and  retain  pipes.  There  should  be  valvee  on  the  flow  pipes,  so  that 
each  house  may  be  heated  separately  or  along  with  others.  The  pits,  we 
presume,  are  not  to  be  heated.  If  you  heat  tibem,  a  flow  and  rotum  8-inch 
pipe  would  do  welL  The  border  for  the  Vines  we  should  make  partly  within 
and  partly  outside  the  house,  planting  in  each  case  inside  the  house.  The 
pipes  for  heating  should  be  S  feet  6inehes  from  the  front  wall,  and  1  foot 
from  the  waU  plant  the  Vines  8  feet  apart,  the  end  ones  18  inches  from  the 
ends.  This  will  give  you  five  Vines  for  each  house.  For  the  early  house  we 
advise  three  Black  Hamburghs,  one  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  one  White 
Fhmtignan.    For  the  late  house  two  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  Madxesfleld 


Court  Muscat,  one  Mrs.  Pince,  and  one  Lady  Downe's ;  or,  if  you  wish  for  a 
late-hanging  white  kind,  Trabbiano  may  be  substitoted  for  one  of  the  Moscat 
of  Alexandrias.    Train  the  canes  up  the  rafters,  not  lengthwise  of  the  houses. 

Zyoopbtaluu  iNTERBCEDnnc  (H.  r.  F.). — The  abnormal  flower  ol  the 
Zygopotalum  is  very  peouUar,  but  we  have  seen  similar  fbims  befOTe.  In  fact 
this  genus  is  very  liable  to  malformations. 

OsLBRY  THE  SECOND  Ybar  {John  H.  B.).—Th»  seedlings  from  seed  sown 
in  n>ring  will  not  answer  for  next  year's  planting,  as  the  plants  will  run  to 
seed.  They  are  of  no  use.  You  must  raise  fresh  plants  b^  sowiog  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Sussex  {Lady  C.  T.),— Winter  de$tert  P^arrfor  espaliers 
— Doyenn6  du  Comloe,  Durandeau,  Thompson's,  Fondants  de  Malines,  Forelle, 
Winter  Nells,  Beorri  Sterekmans,  and  Be^gamotte  Esperen.  WhUer  deuert 
Applet  for  espaliers— Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Ooekle  Pippin, 
Golden  Beinette,  Golden  Bussett,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Mannington's  Fearmain, 
and  NonpareiL 

Myrtles  Cuttino  and  SHiprnfO  (C.  M.  if.).— We  should  not  advise  cut- 
ting back  untU  February  or  March,  and  then  prune-in  so  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  well-formed  heads.  Shifting  ought  not  to  be  done  until  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  the  plants  have  been  cut  back.  If  you  had  had  them  in  a 
heated  house  we  should  have  preferred  to  have  shifted  now  and  cut  back  in 
spring,  keeping  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  they  had  broken,  but 
sprinkled  overhead  twice  daUy.  After  breaking,  encourage  growth  by  coi^oufr 
supplies  of  water  and  a  moist  atmosphere ;  but  as  the  plants  are  in  a  eooK 
house  we  fear  they  would  not  root  much  during  the  winter,  if  at  all,  audi 
therefore  do  not  adrise  shifting  nntU  spring. 

Plantino  Liues  of  the  Valley  {A.  B.  C.).— The  present  is  the  proper- 
time  to  move  these  plants.  They  like  rich,  li^t,  loamy  soil  enriched  with 
leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  rotted  manure.  An  east,  or  north-east,  or  north-west 
aspect  is  for  them  preferable  to  a  south-west  aspect.  Plant  in  rows  a  foot 
uiart,  aodthe  plants  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  planting  them  in  dumps  of. 
three  to  hidf  a  dosen  crowns  each.  They  should  be  plMited  about  2  inches ' 
deep,  the  crowns  just  below  the  surface,  and  after  planting  be  mulched  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  with  partially  decayed  leaves.  Water  freely 
in  dry  weather  after  May. 

EucHARis  AMAZONICA  Trbatmbnt  {A  OomUuU  Subeefiber).— It  Uooms 
at  various  times,  but  prlndpally  in  summer.  Grow  it  in  the  stove  in  a  light 
airy  podtion,  eneouiiiging  growth  for  about  three  months  1^  keeping  the 
plant  moist,  and  then  keep  it  dry  for  a  period  quite  as  long,  not,  however^ 
allowing  the  leaves  to  flag;  and  by  this  plan  you  may  bloom  the  ]^ant  twice, 
ifnotoftener,inaseason.  Moderate  pot-room  only  is  required,  and  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam  three  parts,  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  a  like  proportion  of  sandy 
peat,  with  a  free  admixturo  of  sliver  sand.    Good  drainage  is  very  essentiaL 

Insects  {H.  B.  W.).—Yom  Cyclamens  have  been  attacked  at  the  roots  by 
the  irropresdble  grubs  of  the  Otiorhjnchus  vastator.  Nothing  will  eradieata 
tbem  beddes  careful  examination  of  the  plants  and  rapotting  them  if  not  too 
ftur  eaten.  The  grubs  must  be  looked  sharply  after,  as  they  burrow  deep  into 
the  bulbs,  and  must  be  carefully  picked  out  md  destroyed.— L  O.  W. 

Naxbs  of  Fruits  {Rev.  .0.  BadkaM).—Pean—TXo.  1,  Beuir^  Langdier; 
8,  Bed  Doyeond:  4,  Dunmore.  Applee—lt  Cobham;  6  and  6,  Lueombe's 
Seedling.  {M.  A.  M.).—l  and  4,  Golden  Ynntsx  Pearmain;  2,  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne;  8,  Cox's  Pomona;  6,  Dnmdow's  Seedling.  {E,  S.  H.).— 88,  Pearson's 
Plate;  16,  Boss  de  Chine ;  84,  Busset  Pearmain ;  6,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  88,  Ked- 
dleston  Pippin.  {Hogg  db  Wood,).—%  and  10,  Mdroee;  9,  Autumn  Pearmain  ; 
6,  Winter  Oodlin ;  11,  Torkshiro  Greening ;  4,  Federd  Pearmain;  00,  Beinette 
du  Canada;  1,  Mdro  de  Manage ;  0,  Trumphatgton;  000,  Golden  Winter  Fear- 
main  ;  8,  Tisadington.    (L.).— Maceh  Bergamot.    **  Hogg's  Fruit  ManuaL" 

FOULTST,  BEE,  AHD  HGEOS   OEBOHIOLE. 


POULTBY  HAUNTS.— No.  1. 
Mb.  B.  B.  Wood's,  Woodland  Hall,  Uttoxstbb. 

''  I  SUPPOSE  yoa  never  read  the  other  part  of  the  JonmaT,'' 
qnoth  my  good  friend,  the  Bey.  J.  Hanoley,  at  the  Tannton 
Flower  Show.  "Don't  I,  though?"  was  my  response;  "and 
what  fowls  do  yoa  go  in  for  ?"  "  Hoadans."  **  So  do  I."  And 
forthwith  we  were  at  it— a  regular  miU ;  aild  the  different  strains, 
the  yarioas  breeders,  the  ins  and  oats  of  poultry  shows,  and  the 
yari^as  items  that  interest  the  initiated,  were  merrily  discussed 
across  the  hospitable  board  proyided  by  the  Oommittee. 

It  was  in  the  month  following  that,  being  on  my  way  home 
from  the  great  Manchester  Exhibition,  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
as  I  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  in  the  pages 
of  our  Journal  such  places  as  stmok  me  in  their  horticultiual 
aspect,  and  as  I  haa  received  many  an  intimation  that  Ruch 
notices  were  profitable  to  many,  so  I  mi^ht  perhaps  say  soQxe- 
thing  to  poultry-fanciers  in  the  same  gossipping  way  that  might 
interest  them.  When  I  see  anyone  taking  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  flowers,  poultry,  or  anything  else,  I  like  first  of  all  to 
know  what  the  man  is  like,  and  then  I  like  to  know  his  sur- 
roundings ;  and  the  same  feeling  that  would  induce  me  to  look 
with  interest  on  the  garden  whence  some  of  our  greatest  achieye- 
ments  have  come,  makes  me  desire  to  see  the  places  whence 
some  of  those  wonderful  birds  have  come  which  seem  by  right 
to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  numerous  conflicts  which  now 
are  almost  uniyersal. 

It  so  happened,  then,  that  Uttoxeter  lay  not  much  out  of  "my 
way  on  my  return ;  and  as  Mr.  Wood  has  taken  such  a  leading 
place  for  some  years  as  an  exhibitor  of  French  fowls,  and  had 
supplied  birds  for  my  own  little  yard,  I  halted  on  my  way  home 
at  toe  quiet  country  town  which  is  so  evidently  connected  with 
old  Roman  times,  and  on  the  following  morning  made  my  way 
to  the  pleasantly  situated  house  where  Mr.  Weed  carries  on  his 
cultures.    After  a  pleasant  walk  across  the  fields  ol  about  a  mile 
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and  a  half  .the  ground  ffradnally  ascending,  I  oame  on  an  old 
Boman  or  jDaniui  tomalaB,  and  thereby  was  saggested  to  my 
mind  that  tome  interesting  Boman  remains  had  been  lately 
found  there,  but  I  oould  gain  no  information  on  the  subject,  and 
imagine  I  must  have  been  mistaken.  As  I  had  recently  seen 
the  fine  collection  at  York  and  Oirenoester,  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  nothing  likely  to  surpass  what 
I  had  seen  there. 

Woodland  Hall  stands  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  a  wide 
breadth  of  woodland  and  pastoral  scenery.  The  house  is  a 
modest,  unpretending,  but  comfortable  structure,  and  the  ap-. 
pliances  of  the  place  were  evidently  brought  to  bear  on  the  rear- 
ing and  management  of  the  poultry.  Mr.  Wood  breeds  Crdve- 
CoBura,  Houdans,  and  Brahmas,  but  it  is  for  the  two  former  that 
he  has  become  so  famous.  Who  has  not  admired  the  marvelloue 
flpecimens  of  gallic  beauty  that  he  has  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere  ?  He  has  attained  this  per- 
fection, as  every  breeder  must  do,  by  a  process  of  selection,  not 
leaving  the  work  to  natural  selection,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  myth, 
for  it  is  not  always  the  strongest  that  makes  the  most  desirable 
parent.  Other  qualities  mavbe  wanting,  but  the  careful  breeder 
marks  those  biros  which  exhibit  good  joints,  and  by  a  system 
•of  crossing  and  recrossing attains  his  object ;  and  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  for  him  to  say  from  what  parents  his  chickens  are  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Wood  adopts  no  expensive  plan  in  breeding  his  birds. 
The  houses  are  plain;  the  runs  are  of  some  length,  divided- 
oil  by  wire  nettuig,  while  as  the  fowls  grow  thev  have  some 
fine  pastures  to  roam  over.  Like  many  breeders  tms  year,  his 
birds  were  not  so  forward  as  in  former  seasons,  but  I  saw  many 
of  great  promise  amongst  the  cockerels  and  pullets,  and  some  of 
his  old  birds  were  in  fine  condition.  Here  were  heroes  that,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  a  hundred  fights,  had  at  least  carried  all 
before  them  wherever  they  had  been  engaged ;  while  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  told  how  either  the  odd  fancies,  or  more  pro- 
bably hurried  labours,  of  judges  had  passed  by  birds  which  in 
other  nlaoes  had  won  the  highest  honours.  In  connection  with 
these  breeds  Mr.  Wood  holds  the  opinion,  I  believe  now  very 
wid^  entertained,  that  no  fowl  surpasses,  if  indeed  any  equals, 
the  Houdan  in  general  excellencies.  Leaving  aside  its  beauty, 
which  I  know  many  say  is  analogous  to  that  m  a  Scotch  terrier, 
and  "  uglv  brutes "  is  one  of  the  mildest  terms  I  have  heard 
come  apply  to  both— leaving  this  question  on  one  side,  thev  are 
in  the  first  place  very  hardy ;  second,  they  lay  a  large  quantity  of 
oggs ;  third,  they  never  sit ;  and  fourth,  thay  arrive  at  maturity 
very  early,  and  do  not  become  after  four  or  five  months'  care, 
like  the  Borking,  coarse  and  disagreeable.  This  rapid  growth 
an  their  early  stages  is  vei^  desirable.  To  get  good  Dorkings 
lor  exhibition,  breeders  try  for  the  very  earliest  birds,  and  unless 
they  can  hatch  in  February  think  they  can  do  nothing.  Now 
Mr.  Wood  savs,  "  I  don't  care  about  these  very  early  chickens 
in  the  French  breeds.  The  beginning  of  April  is  time  enough, 
and  chickens  hatched  then  will  be  in  capital  order  for  poultry 
ahows  in  November."  This  is  a  great  advantage,  for  it  is  hard 
work  bringing  young  chickens  through  the  cold  March  winds. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  young  man ;  and  as  he  has  already  done  much 
for  the  French  breeds,  so  much  as  to  astonish  Frenchmen  them- 
aelves,  so  I  believe  he  may  yet  do  more.  We  are  sure  to  hear 
of  him  again,  and  I  hope  to  see  his  birds  at  our  great  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  he  do 
not  take  a  very  high  place  both  with  Crdve-CoBurs  and  Houdans. 
— D.,  Z>edl. 

THE  NAEBAGANSETT  TUBEEY, 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hardiest  of  all  the  breeds  of 
Turkeys.  It  is  raised  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  south-eastern 
Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  a  region  famous  for  its  fine 
poultry.  Turkeys  do  remarkably  well  along  the  sea-board,  and 
almost  every  farmer  remote  from  the  village  has  his  flock.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  flocks  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
birds,  the  product  of  about  a  dozen  hens,  under  the  skilful 
management  of  a  poultry  woman  or  boy.  Of  course  they  do  some 
4amage  to  the  grain ;  but  this  evil  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
«normous  destruction  of  insects  secured.  From  June  to  Sep- 
tember they  subsist  mainly  upon  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and 
other  insects,  ranging  for  the. most  part  m  the  pastuxes  and 
woodlands. 

They  are  fattened  in  October  and  November,  and  it  is  not 
fmoommon  for  a  lot  of  early  chicks  to  reach  the  average  weight 
of  14  lbs.,  dressed  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  The  common 
run  of  Turkeys  sent  to  the  New  York  market  do  not  average 
more  than  8  or  9  lbs.  The  Naxragansett  is  a  very  large  healthy 
bird,  and  has  been  bred  for  size  for  many  generations.  Most  of 
the  birds  sold  in  the  Boston  and  Providence  markets  under  the 
name  of  Bhode  Island  Turkeys,  or  Extra  No.  1,  are  of  this  breed. 
Tbe  farmers  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  breeding  stock, 
taking  young  gobblers  that  will  weigh  from  22  to  28  lbs.,  and 
hens  that  mil  weigh  from  12  to  16  Jhs.  Where  the  birds  are 
kept  over,  gobblers  will  sometimes  dress  82  to  84  lbs.  For 
making  poultry  for  market  the  Narragansetts  have  no  superior. 
The  prevailing  colours  are  white  and  black,  with  a  large  patch 


of  white  upon  the  wing-bow.  giving  the  general  impression  of  a 
grey  bird.  They  are  not  uniform  in  the  shading,  but  with  suffi- 
cient painstaking  could  be  bred  to  a  feather.— W.  Clipt.— 
[American  Poultry  World.) 


OXFOBD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  second  annual  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall 
and  Com  Exchange,  on  October  29th  and  80th.  ^ 

The  good  management  of  the  first  Exhibition,  combined  with 
a  liberal  prize  list,  produced  a  very  large  entry,  and  an  unusual 
number  of  exhibitors  from  aU  parts  were  present,  doubtless 
from  believing  that  they  would  here  see  many  of  the  birds  that 
would  be  brought  against  them  at  the  two  great  shows  that  are 
so  quickly  to  follow,  and  to  calculate  their  chances  of  success. 

The  Dorking  classes  were  satisfactorily  represented  in  niun- 
ber  and  quality.  In  the  Coloured  class  one  or  two  pens  well 
worthy  of  commendation  escaped  notice.  The  Spanith  class 
contained  seventeen  entries,  but  we  thought  them  a  noor  lot. 
The  cockerels  were  very  backward,  and  we  saw  no  bird  of  «ay 
great  promise.  We  liked  two  or  three  pens  better  than  the 
winners,  but  the  difierence  was  not  sufficient  to  give  any  violent 
cause  of  complaint.  In  the  Bufi  Cochins  Mrs.  Tindal,  an  almost 
new  exhibitor,  had  an  easy  victory ;  and  the  veteran  breeds  of 
Partridge  Cochins,  Mr.  Tadman,  oame  as  clearly  to  the  front  m 
his  variety.  We  are  sorry  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made 
during  this  season  to  improve  Black  Cochins  have  not  resulted 
in  greater  success ;  they  were  a  miserable  burlesque  of  Cochin 
fowls.  Had  they  competed  with  the  other  varieties  not  one  pen 
could  possibly  have  obtained  a  commendation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  raised  to  the  same  standard  at 
exc^ence  as  otner  Cochins,  and  we  trust  that  breeders  wm  not 
be  discouraged.  Some  good  birds  have  been  seen,  and  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  with  ju£cious  crossing  they  can  be  produced 
again.  The  Dark  Brahma  class  was  a  good  one,  but  we  am  not 
like  the  awards  of  the  prises.  The  comb  of  the  seoond-pnae 
cock  was  very  faulty,  and  with  so  many  birds  equal  in  aU  otlwr 
properties,  we  think  this  must  have  escaped  the  Judge,  or  he 
would  not  have  placed  him  in  such  a  position.  We  thought 
Mr.  Lingwood's  pen  should  have  been  first,  the  first-priae  nen 
placed  second,  and  a  highly-commended  pen  belonging  to  lur. 
Bennett  third.  A  very  promUing  cockerel  was  also  shown  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Baillie  Hamilton,  but  it  should  have  been  kept 
at  home  untU  more  developed.  The  birds  in  the  Light  Biabma 
class  we  thought  showed  a  general  improvement  on  tliose 
exhibited  last  year,  and  here  we  consider  a  greater  mistake  xi^ 
made  than  in  the  Darks,  the  beat  pen  remaining  unnoticed  by 
the  Judge.  The  Oame  elasses  were  moderate,  but  condition 
being  of  all  importance  here,  we  have  little  doubt  that  many  of 
thefirstckss  exhibitors  would  not  risk  their  best  birds,  but 
that  they  are  reserving  them  for  the  great  shows  that  are  conunjg. 
The  Houdan  class  was  almost  the  largest  in  the  Show,  Mr. 
Dring,  who  showed  the  best  cockerel,  winning,  closely  pressed  by 
Mr.  Quibell,  who  had  a  little  the  advantage  in  the  puUet.  In 
the  Gume  Bantams  the  Black  and  Brown  Beds  competed  to- 
gether, making  a  very  large  entry.  A  lot  of  han^ome  birds 
were  to  be  found  in  this  class,  and  an  extra  third  prize  was 
awarded.  Some  pretty  neat  birds  were  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
Black  Bantam  class,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  an  extra  prize 
awarded  to  Mr.  Braund  in  the  Sebright  class.  This  variety  has 
so  long  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leno,  that  it  is  granfymg  to 
find  some  one  occasionally  rewarded  for  contesting  the  honours 
with  him.  The  Bantam  ^'  Any  other  variety  "  chuw  was  an  un- 
usually pleasing  collection.  . 

The  entries  m  the  Duck  classes  were  large,  especiaUy  the 
Eouen,  and  we  think  when  the  Judges  arrived  here  they  must 
have  been  exhausted,  and  hurried  over  the  Blacks,  tor  the 
awards  were  not  here  received  with  satisfaction,  a  very  noted 
exhibitor  feeling  so  much  hurt  as  to  ofier  his  entite  stock  for 
sale. 

Some  good  bargains  were  to  be  found  in  the  Selling  olasses. 
which  were  quickly  caught-up,  the  sale  office  being  besieged 
immediately  it  was  opened. 

The  Pigeon  collection  was  a  very  fine  one,  many  of  our  most 
successful  exhibitors  competing  for  the  prizes.  Mr.  Fulton 
cleared  the  board  in  both  classes  of  old  Carriers.  In  the  class 
for  young,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Show,  Mr.  Ord  obtained  the  nrst  and  second  prizes,  an  extra 
second  beiag  judiciously  awarded  to  Mr.  Massey.  Some  superior 
birds  were  exhibited  in  the  Pouter  classes.  The  first  and  second 
prizes  for  Barbs  again  fell  to  Mr.  Fulton.  The  first-prize  birds 
were  a  grand  pair  well  matohed.  They  also  most  deservedly 
obtainea  the  additional  honour  of  a  cup  over  four  classes.  The 
second-prize  pen  contained  a  splendid  cock,  but  the  hen  was 
unworthy  of  nim.  Both  classes  of  Tumblers  contained  some 
pretty  birds.  The  Dragoons,  a  variety  that  is  daily  becoming 
more  popular,  mustered  m  great  force,  the  first  jnize  going  to  a 
superb  pair  ot  Yellows.  A  hen  in  the  second  prize  pen  was  also 
greatly  admired.  In  tiie  class  for  Owls,  a  pair  of  forei^  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  first  prize ;  an  extra  first  being  given  to 
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a  pair  of  English.  They  were  good  birda.  hut  we  did  not  think 
them  well  matched  enough  to  merit  this  distinction.  The 
Turbits  were  a  large  class,  and  here  the  competition  was  very 
close.  We  liked  a  highly-commended  pair  quite  as  much  as  the 
winners.  The  first  prize  for  Fantails  was  taken  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Serjeantson  with  an  exquisite  pair.  The  first  prize  in  Jacohins 
went  to  a  pair  of  Beds — it  was  an  easy  win — the  second  to  a 
pair  of  Whites  rather  splashed.  In  the  Thimpeter  class,  Mr. 
Fulton  again  won  both  prizes,  and  another  cup  over  four  classes 
with  some  magnificent  birds  of  the  newly-imported  type.  A 
very  fine  pair  of  the  old  style  belonging  to  Mr.  Hardy  were 
highly  commended.  Magpies  were  sti^ong  in  numbers,  but  only 
moderate  in  other  respects.  The  Any  variety  and  Selling  classes 
were  worthy  of  attention. 

We  are  pleased  to  add  that  the  arrangements  were  very  com- 
plete, and  that  the  Committee  were  most  coujrteous  and  at- 
tentive to  the  exhibitors  and  visitors. 


All  will  rejoice  at  the  success  of  this  Exhibition,  which  has 
made  gigantic  strides  in  its  short  life.  I  trust  it  may  not  out- 
grow its  strength.  The  Committee  this  year  decided  to  try  a 
class  for  Malays,  and  fourteen  entries  of  this  breed  were  made. 
My  object  in  tnese  few  lines  is  to  point  out  to  committees  that 
Malay  breediers  have  very  fairly  responded  to  the  invitation,  and 
that  this  class  was  not  by  any  means  the  worst  payer  to  the 
Exhibition.  Considering  that  a  portion  of  the  cup  was  presented 
by  Malay  breeders,  it  becomes  rather  a  question  how  many 
hreeds  paid  better.  Light  Brahmas  were  certainly  first.  Dark 
second,  and  Houdans  tmrd.  I  am,  then,  disposed  to  think  that, 
considering  the  subscriptions  of  Malay  breeders,  the  Malays 
would  come  next.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  as  nearly  all  the 
classes  had  the  same  amount  of  prize  money,  the  Malays  have 
at  least  shown  the;^  are  very  slightly  behind  many  classes  HbAt 
axe  never  left  out  m  the  cold,  as  they  mustered  fourteen  pens ; 
while  Buff  Cochins,  Game  cockerels  ^nly  mustered  sixteen,  a 

Soint  equalled  by  hoth  Polish  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Partridge 
ochins  were  omy  fifteen,  whilst  Dorking  (Any  other  variety), 
French  (Any  other  variety  hut  Houdans),  and  Silver-pencilled 
Hambnrghs  only  reached  respectively  twelve,  eleven,  and  nine 
pens ;  yet  would  any  show  of  moderate  proportions  argue  that 
Silver-pencilled  Hamhur^hs  should  be  left  out  ?  I  trust  that 
other  committees  in  framing  their  schedules  will  not  omit  them, 
and  not  insult  them,  as  Birmingham  does,  by  offering  them 
second  prizes  value  10f>,  each  entry  being  really  8«.,  to  say 
nothing  of  railway  carriage.—JosspH  Hinton,  Warrmnster, 

P.S.— I  renet  to  say  that  my  cup  Malay  cockerel  has  returned 
minus  the  whole  of  one  sickle  feather,  apparently  pulled  out, 
and  the  other  broken  off  in  the  middle.  In  a  young  bird  such  a 
result  can  hardly  be  a  simple  accident.  There  was  no  feather 
in  the  hamper. — J.  H. 

Dovxmas.— Coloured.— Cup.  T.  0.  Baniell.  Mtobelderar.  S.  Mrs.  SomerrUle, 
Chirk,  North  Walea.  t,  R«v.  E.  Bertram,  Berkhampstead.  hct  Bey.  B.  Bartmm ; 
A.  Darby*  Bridgncvth ;  Lord  Tnnkoor,  iiihilUngleo  Park,  Petworth.  o.  Mrs.  M. 
D.  Dunn.  Inglewood. 

DoKKnxoB,—8ilver-Qrey.—Cvpt  Connteii  of  Dartmouth.  PatahaU,  WolTor- 
hampton.   a,  H.  Beal,  Wexham,  Slough.   8.  W.  Batoman.Kidlington,  Oxford. 

DonuHos.— BZiM— Cap,  Coonteta  of  Dartmouth.  S,  Dowager  Goontaaa  of 
Aylaaford.   8,  W.  F.  Harrey.    he,  A.  Darby ;  H.  Allan,  Tottenham. 

D  onvMOB.— Any  other  variety.— Cn^  Miss  E.  WUliama.  HenUya  Berriew.  S, 
W.  Badger.  Bridgnorth,  Salop.  8,  A.  Darby,  he,  A.  Darby ;  E.  W.  Stratford, 
Weat  HAlllng. 

Spamish.— €iip,  J.  R.  Bodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol.  %  T.  Bamfleld,  Clifton, 
8,  R.  Newbitt,  Epworth. 

CbCfHiMB.— Cinnamon  and  Bnif.— Cup  and  8,  Mrs.  A.  TIndaL  Ayleabury.  8,  W. 
A.  Taylor.  ICanoheater.  fco,  W.  A.  BumeU,  SonthweU  (8) ;  W.  A.  Taylor,  e,  J. 
Benton,  Erdington.  Birmingham. 

CocBiNB.— PartHd^e.— Cup  and  8.  E.  Tudman,.Whitohnreh,  Salop.  8  and  fie, 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleabury.  £.  W.  A.  Taylor. 

CocHnrs.— jBJocfc.— Cup,  T.  A.  Bond.  Ix)ndonderry.   9  and  8,  W.  Badger.t 

CocuiHU.— Any  other  variety.— Cup,  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate.  Pembnry,  Tonbridge 
Wells,   a,  W.  A.  Bumell.   8,  R.  W.  Beachey,  Kingskenwell.   /ie,  w.  A.  Bomell 


BlUMiiAa.  — DarJIe.  — Cup,  H.  B.  Moirell,  Caemawr.  Clyro.  8,  W.  Bbroh, 
beffleld.  8,  H.  Ungwood,  Creeting,  Needham.  he,  T.  Pomfret,  Higher  Wal> 
ten;  E.  Kendrf ok,  Jnn^ Lichfield;  H.Llngwood;  F. Bennett, Shilnal,  Salop ;  J. 


Watta.  King's  Heath,  &rmiogham. 

Bbahm Afl«— Lf0M.— Cup.  P.  Haine..  _  _„ , 

Lficester.    3,  Mra.  T.  Turner.  Avon.  Bingwooi.    he,  Mrs.  T.  Turner;  A.  O, 


aines,  PalgraTe,  Diaa.    8,  lira.  A.  WlHiameon, 


Worthington,  Burton-on-Trent ;  O.  White,  Sutton  Colefield;  J.Benton;  Miaa 
Halea,  Canterbury ;  H.  M.  Maynard,  Holmewood,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  e,  T. 
Holton.  Buckingham. 

GAxr.—BlaikbreaBted  Re<f.— Cup  and  8.  J.  R.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  Man- 
ehebttr.  8,  W.  Foster,  DeaL  Extra  8, 8.  Matthews,  Stowmarket  A«,  J.  Mason, 
Woroester. 

OJMB,—Broum-breaiUd  and  other  Bedf.— Cup,  F.  W.  Walton,  Homcliffe, 
BawtenstalL  8,  S.  Matthew.  S.J.  Cock,  Woroester.  Extra  8,  W.  Foster,  he, 
T.  P.  Lyon,  Liverpool ;  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

OAMat.—Any  other  variety.— Cup.  E.  Bell,  Burton-on-Trent.  8.  J.  Brassing- 
ton,  Newport,  Salop.    8,  J.  T.  Brown,  St.  Austell,    he,  T.  Dyson,  Halifax. 

Gaj»  —Any  variety,— Coekerel.—Cnp.  T.  Dyson.  8,  J.  Forsyth,  Wolverhamp- 
ton.   8,  A.  O.  Martin,    he,  W.  Ormerod.  jim.,  welsden.  Todmorden. 

Hambubohs.— Oold-pencilled.— Cup.  J.  Robinson,  Oarstang.  8,  H.  Beldon, 
Bingley.    8,  J.  RoUinson,  Lindley,  Otley.    c,  H.  Moore,  Weston-super-Mare. 

HAUBxmofiB.—8ilver-peneilled,—Cujf,  H.  Beldon.  8,  R.  Newbitt.  8,  J.  Bow- 
ness,  Newehurch.  Manchester. 

Hambcsohs.— <7oZd-9pani7{^d.— Cup,  T.  Blakeman,  Tettenhall,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, a.  T.  Walker;  Denton,  Mancheftter.  8,  J.  Bowness.  Extra  8,  J.  Robinson. 
he,  T.  Boulton,  Hanford,  Stoke-on-Trent;  N.  Marlor,  Denton,  Manchester;  C. 
Parsons,  Wolverhampton  ;  T.  Dean,  Keighley. 

HjL»iBVtionB.—8Uver-»panglfd.—Cnp,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  8,  J.  Fielding, 
Newehurch,  Manchester.    8,  U.  Beldon.    he,  J.  Rolliniion. 

Hambcbghs.— ^toeje.— Cup,  N.  Marlor.  2,  J.  Bowness.  8,  Rev.  W.  Serjeant- 
aon.  Shrewsbury.  Extra  8.  H.  Hoyle,  Newehurch,  Manchester,  he,  T.  Walker ; 
M.  M.  Cashmore,  Sheepshed,  Loughborough,  e,  T.  Holmes,  Baildon,  Leeds ; 
B.  S.  S.  Woodgate. 


PoiiAxns.— Cup,  P.  Unsworth,  Lowton,  NewtcmJe-WUlows.  8,  J.  Faaraler. 
8, 0.  C.  Adkins,  Birmingham,  he,  Q.  C.  Adkina  (8) ;  A.  Darby ;  W.  A.  Tay lar  (8); 
H.  Beldon. 

HouDAMS.— Cnp,  W.  Dring,  Faversham.  8,  W.  O.  Qnibell,  Newark.  8,  Bev.  A.  J. 
L.  Dobbin,  Nottingham.  Extra  8,  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Ballonsboro',  Olastonbnrv. 
he,  W.  Dring:  W.  H.  Coppleston,  Lostwithiel;  H.  Feast,  Swansea;  W.  (X 
Qnibell.    e.  Miss  Woodham.  Romsey. 

FBSVCH.-Cup  and  8,  R.  B.  Wood,  Uttoxetar.  8,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggleswade. 
hei,  Mias  Mortimer,  Ross ;  Rev.  G.  C.  Ewbank.  Biggleswade. 

Ma£atb.— Cup,  J.  Hinton,  Warminster.  8,  R.  Hawkina,  Seaham,  Sunderland* 
8  and  he.  Rev.  A.  O.  Brooke.  Shrewsbury. 

SnjusB.— fF^itte.— Cup  and  e,  A.  Darby,  a^  O.  B.  Creaawell,  Early  Wood^ 
Bagshot.   8,  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate.  _ 

Amy  OTBxa  Takixtt.— 1,  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate  (White  Guinea  Fowls).  8.  B. 
Loft,  Woodmansey,  Beverley  (Friealaad).  8,  B.  R.  Fowler,  Aylesbury  (White 
Lefdiorns).  he,  J.  Watts,  o,  J.  Long,  Bromley  Common  (Brown  Leghorns)  ;R» 
Loft  rSnltana). 

(...Mr    ]'.r^ .— B^HT^  or  It^o^pn  tUitt^—1  «3dS,  Miss  U.J.  Nolion,  Cnckr 

sb  H^LlLKuuilal.    ExLnS^W.  F.  Addle  Ptftttoo.    h£,J.&. 

Fl(  ^V.  F,  Addio  ;  C&i^t  Wetberiill.  K«tt«1iii|t 

{  .  ,»f/fc:r  Tan>/y  —  1.  H^  J.  NiLkQlaon,  Mirbame.    t,  UJsB 

M.  J.  St-idMii.  .,,^  n.  i-Jutcher.  hc^  J.  it  ITletehtfr;  A.  ABhJ«y»  WorMStef  i  W, 
A.  JLSiirb(>r,  LhRUwnrth;  W*  F,  Entwijile,  Wo&tlitld.  llradfoTd, 

BAKTAMs.-B/n*-fc,— Cup  and  S»  W.  A.  TsiTlrir.  M,  H.  H.  Anhion,  MQltrsm,  Itsn- 
obr>itt-r.    he.  J*  WjilliL^r,  HjiUfti:  B.  H,  AHbton  ;  H.  M   MaiDird ;  H.  Beldon, 

hi.N*tAiL&.Sfbnffhi,^l  und  a.  M,  L«iip.  Markyate  street,  Dtiuatattle.  Extrm 
a,  F,  Brauiid,  Bidcfijrd.    he.  U.  Bolrttm*    fi>  T.  C  HumclJ.  _  ^    ^ 

BAVTi^a.-^Tiy  athtr  vnriHi/.-Cnp.S.  A^Vfyms.  £,AAt  moTiUf^f.  3.  R-S.  3- 
W(  L  I.  .  a,  Mra,  Ah  Woi^dcapk,  LeJiHtiter.  Ke,  H.  B*  bwitli,  Brou(iht«a, 
Pr  W.  W,  Bolton.  Beverley;  Diike  of  antherlmud,     c,  B.  S.  Lawndes^ 

St  itfnrj  :    11.   K.  Ctiiaawiillj    MIbb  M,  S^pene^.  PertOioFe;  J.  liuuu, 

So  LU.iL  ,  UtT-  W.  laerjeantiLiin.  *      .  „  „      , 

ljLXhB.-^V'''af'"'T^"CiiPpJ. Walker,  RMbd  ale,  S  and  a.  J.  K,  Fn  wkr.  Ayles^ 
burr.  ?Ec.J.  HeJifW,  Aylifctjurr',  S*  B»  Hartis,  Cufgunio.  St*  D*:?  j  "T- i^^iif, 
Tinggwiffk;   H.  T.  aouthaui,  Wftlcr  Eaton;  H-  Fntakland.  CXmrt-'ii ;  J.  K. 

Ducxs.- Bouen.- Cup,  J.  Walker.  8,  Hon.  Mrs.  Yemon,  Kettering.  8,  P. 
Unsworth.     he.  S.  H.  Stott,  Preston:  T.  Wakefield,  Oolbome,  Newton-la- 


WiUows ;  Miss  M.  J.  Nelson ;  Bev.  C.  B.  Rowland,  Pillerton  Vioarage,'Warwick  ; 
•«'.  F.  Upsher.  Sutton,  Ely :  A.  Haslam,  Wlgan ;  P.  Parlett,  Great  Baddow. 
DccKS.^BIa«fc  Eoit  Indian.— Cup,  J.  Walker.    8,  E.  Franeia,  Frome.    8,.W. 


J.  K.  Fowler;  C.  Sidgwiok,  Ketghley  (Partridge);  S.  Salter,  Egrove, 
d ;  C.  earr.  WUsden.  Bingley.  0,  Mrs.  Peet,  Sfaarabrook ;  A.  Darbyj  Mrs* 
>p,  Worcester;  B.  PritehaM,  Tettenhall, Wolverhampton ;  Mra.  Cfhristie» 


H.  Stagg.  Pewaey.  he,  M.  Reynolda,  Bindeawade:  W.  H.  SUgg;  GK  8.  Baina* 
bury.  Devises ;  J.  W.  Kelleway.  lale  of  Wight ;  J.  J.  Maiden.    _,     ,  _^  . 

Ducks.  —  Any  other  variety.  —  Cup  and  8,  H.  B.  Smith  (Mandarins  and 
Whistlers).  8,  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson  (hpettedBill).  Extra  8.  W.  Blnnji,  FjdseT 
(Carolinaa).  Ac,  J.  Walker  (Carolina);  S.  H.  Stott  (Carpliia);  H.  B.  Smith 
(Carolinaa):  R.  Wilkinson  (Mandarine  and  Carolinaa);  W.Binns  (Mandarins); 
M.  Leno  (Whistlers  Yldnata  and  Carolina),  e,  Mra.  H.  J.  Bailey,  Rose  dale, 
Tenbury;  W.  Boutoher,  Notttng  Hill,  London  (Mandarin);  R.  R.  Fowler 
(Black  Cayuga);  J.  Watts.  ...«..„ 

TDBKaYs.-Cup.  B.  Arnold.  WbitOeafoxd.  8,  F.  B.  Richardson,  Bramshan,. 
Uttoxeter.  8,  E.  Kendriok,  Jnn.  *«.  H.  J.  Onnnell,  Milton ;  Mrs.  Nntt,  Fillong- 
lev.  Coventry. 

Gsssx.-Cup,  J.  Walker.  8,  J.  K.  Fowler.  8,  9.  H.  atott.  he,  Mn.  H.  J. 
Bailey ;  Hon.  C.  Parker,  Tetsworth,  Ozon. 

SxLLiNo  Class.— BroAffuw,  DorMfiosb  and  Coehin$.—Coek$.—l,  W.  A.  Bur- 
nelL  a,  R.  8. 8.  Woodgate.  8.  T.  0.  BumelL  he,  J.  Hedges;  Miss  Osbonu 
Yamton :  G.  Sjsnders ;  Jf^;.  Badger ;  Hon.  Mra.  B.  Hamiltoi,  UJdfmount.  Wo- 

Oxford ; 
AUsopp,  1 
Instow. 

W.A.Bi3i"f4L  H.  V.  RA>Dbr<  bkiujkiiii,  Itlimt  Wight,  he,  1>.  luuud.  Le4im^ 
ington;  K.  ?i-  S,  Woodijutfl:  A,  DM-by:  W.  Badger;  W*  Sf^Powull,  On^^rflj  C 
Morris,  liraftscnttRle,  Mvcrpool;  J.  W*  Otadduck,  Oifurd;  H.  'C^  ^uutham 
(UghtBrubmHHj;  S3.  SaJter;  F.  Bennett;  C.  Carr.  e.  Capt.  F.  G.  Coleridge, 
Wargra^f.  Honloy-on-TbBitice;  E.  8haw,  Plus  WJlmut,  Osirei'tTy. 

8«t.f.ntii  Class.— Jnif  atiifr  rariri^.—Cock—lt  J.  T*  l*arlt<T,  XQTlhniDptcin 
(Spaninhr.  2,  C»|Ji*  F*  G.  Co  I  end  ge  [GnJd  Poland! ).  6,  Miw  E.  Willinm^H  A«, 
Mra.  WhmfiiMfJ,Wciroe«ter  iUytnlimih  Mr*.  A.  Timlal  |La  Fl.  cboatid  Houdan)  ^ 
W.  Bircb  iHrfchiiial ;  B.  S*  H.  Woodfate  i  T.  Blakeman  ;  Mrs.  K.  Smitb,  MoriiSj 
Oswestr>  ■  II.  Brttwn,  Ptilnrr  B«stn, 

SxLUir  CLisB^-^ia^  itthir  cariety.—Hent,—!  and  Cup.  Hon.  mud  R*v.  F. 
Dutton,  Wmdrujih  Vicarage.  BurfDrd,  8,  ti*  Berry.  LUUe  H talon,  MUtilttioa 
(Cr^e-Ctpurl   8,  3.  FJtld,    he,  Mrs.  J.  CroM,  Appleby  Vjoftrage,  Brig«  j  Capt, 

Sxixwo  cfisa.— DtMlw.— 1,  J.  Hedges  (Aylaabnry).  8,  T.  Wakefield  (Rouen). 
8,  T.  F.  Upsher.  he,  J.  Walker ;  Hon.  Mn.  Vernon  (Rouen) ;  Rev.  W.  Pearoe, 
KidUngton  (Aylesbury);  A.  Darby  (Roaen);  E.  Shaw  (Bast  Indian);  T.  F. 
Upaher;  J. K.  Fowler;  M.  Leno  (Bonen):  J.Hutt*  Tbmp.  Oxon  (Renen).  e, 
W.  Bateman  (Aylesbury) ;  S.  Field  (Ayleabury). 

LooAi.  ChAMa.—Any  variety.—l.  a  Sanders  (White  Coehina).  8,  B.  Harvey» 
ChadUngton,  Enstone  (Brahmas).  8,B.  Pzloe,  Oxford,  te,  H.  Piper,  Oxford; 
H.».C.W«(S).  ^^^^^^^ 

Cabbisbs.- CoeJw.  —  1  and  8.  R.  Fulton,  London,  he,  C.  E.  Dnokworth, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool ;  H.  M.  Majmard.   e,  H.  M.Mavnard ;  J.  0,  Or<L  London, 

Cakbibrs.— H«n«.-1  and  8,  B.  Fulton,  he,  W.  B.  Nalder,  London ;  I).  Salter, 
c,  T.  Crisp,  SouthaU ;  H.Yardley,  Birmingham.       _  ^     ^      ,    ^    ™« 

CiBBixBa.- Foutiff.-Extra  Cup  and  8,  J.  C.  Ord.  Bxtra  8  and  vhe,  W.  Masaey» 
Spalding,  he,  T.  Crisp :  W.  E.  Nalder;  CoL  F.  C.  Bassard,  Sheemess  (8):  A. 
Blllveald,  Nottingham,    e,  B.  Cliff,  Nantwloh ;  T.  Crisp  (8) ;  R.  Fulton ;  CoL  F. 

PonTBBa.—Co«lM.— Cup,  H.  Pratt,  Enowle.  8,  Mn.  S.  Ladd,  Calne.  he,Vn. 
8.Ladd;  R.Fullon(a).    c, S.Salter.  ,.««,.      ,«» 

PouTBBs.—i£<iis.— 1.  W.  Ridley,  Hexham.  a,Mn.S.Ladd.  A«,B.  Fulton  (8); 
S.  Salter. 

Babbb.- Cup  and  a,  R.  Fulton,  vhe,  H.  Tardley ;  S.  Salter,  he,  J.  Fielding* 
jun.,  Bochdale ;  S.  SBlter. 

Tuxblbbs.— Jlmoml.- 1  and  he,  B.  Fulton.  8,  J.  FleliiDg,  Jan.  e,  W.  B.  Pratt* 
Oxford.   Jny  otAer«an«ly^l  and  a.  S.  Salter.  _  «  ,     « 

Dbaoooms.— Cup,  F.  Qraham,  Birkenhead.  8,  W.  Oamon,  Cheater.  Extra  a^ 
D.  Young,  vhe,  8.  CliiT ;  F.  Graham,  he,  B.  Fulton :  O.  H.  Oregory.  Taunton  ; 
S.  Salter,  c  Wren  &  Page,  Lowestoft ;  B.  C.  Stretch,  Oimskirk ;  W.  H.  Milohell, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 

Abtwbbps.— 1  and  Extra  %  W.  Oamcn.  8,  W.  Slater,  Birminfiham.  he,  A. 
Damarall,  Exeter;  J.  Gardner.  Preston ;  H.  Yardley.    e,  C.  BemefT^anbury. 

AMTWBBPS.- Homtag  Bird*.— 1,  Sparrow  ft  Cotton.  London.  8,  T.  Foster, 
Bingley.    he.  Sparrow  A  Cotton :  W.  R.  Pratt,   c,  A.  E.  BnrreU,  Cambndge. 

R0BTS.-1  anda^  8. Salter.    Ac, T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden ;  H.  Yardley. 

Owls.— Gup,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.  8,  S.  Salter,  he,  H.  Yardley.  e,  F.  Braund  ; 
J.  Gardner ;  T.  W.  Townsen,  Bowden ;  B.  Wllldnaon.  t 

NDWs.-landa,W.Croft,KUlinghall,Bipley.       „     ..    «.  ^  ^    «  tt-«i- 

TuBBiTs.- 1  and  8, 8.  Salter,  vhe,  0.  E.  Cresswell.  he,  W.  Croft ;  O.  Hardy, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  London ;  R,  Fulton  ;  G.  H.  Gregory.  ,  «  ., 

FAKTAiLs.-l.  ^v.  W.  Serjeantson.  a.  H.  M.  Maynard.  he,  J.  F.  I^wrsidw, 
Newark:  F.  Braund;  J.  Walker,  Newark ;  H.  M.  Maynard;  S.  Salter;  H. 
Tomlinson,  Newark-on* Trent.   0,  J.  F.  Loversidge,  Newark. 

Jaoobimb.— 1.  E.  Fulton.   3,  S.  Halter,    he,  R.  Fulton ;  H.  J.  Clarke.        _ 

Tbumpbtbbb.— Cnp  and  a,  B.  Fulton.  Ae,G.  Hardy.  0,  P.  B.  Spencer,  Here* 
ford;  S. Salter. 
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Maopisb.— 1,0.  O.Hltohoook,  Oxford.   9,B.Falton. 

Amy  othbs  Vaaibtt.  -1.  H.  Tardley.   8.  S.  Salter. 

Local  Class.— flomiiiff  AtUwerpg.—l,  W.  Tomlin,  Oxf oM.  S,  Powell  ft  Crane, 
Oxford.   8  and  oAtf,  W.  K.  Pratt. 

Sklliii*  Class. -l.S.  Salter.  9.A.  DamsralL  8,  L.  Allen,  London.  M.W. 
W.  Wootten.  Headiogton  (Priests);  Capt.  F.  G.  Coleridge  (Blue  Owls).  0,  — 
Geanr.  Moreton.  BidtSord  (Silver  Owls);  W.  P.  Keall,  Wantage  (Blue  Engilali 
Owls);  A.  DamaraU;  ii,  H.  Gregory;  8.  Salter  (I);  Miss  J.  Mil  ward. 

The  Judges  were— Poultry :  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson  (who 
officiated  for  Mr.  Hewitt),  Mr.  Teebay,  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier. 
Figeoru  :  Mr.  Esquilant  and  Mr.  Jones. 


now  imitating  Nature  as  closely  as  possible  by  radiating  the 
warmth  upon  the  top  of  the  egg  only,  and  allowing  the  nnder 
side  to  remain  somewhat  cool.  Your  readers  will  at  onoe  see 
that  this  is  a  natural  method ;  and  as  the  germ  floats  onl^  at 
the  top  side  of  the  egg,  and  remains  so  in  whatever  position 
the  egg  may  be  turned,  we  consider  this  beautiful  provision  of 
Nature  to  "be  our  unerring  guide,  and  our  experiments  have 
proved  that  this  is  the  correct  method  for  us  to  apply  our  heat. 
We  have  not  in  any  way  altered  the  configuration  of  the  ap- 
paratus; each  remains  precisely  the  same. 


The  Aob  or  Eoos.— The  "Medioal  Press  and  Circular"  ouotea  | 
the  following  from  a  French  book,  to  ascertain  the  age  and  con- 
sequent freshness  of  an  egg :— Dissolve  120  grammes  of  common 
salt  in  a  litre  of  water.  If  the  egg  is  one  day  old  it  will  sink  to 
the  bottom ;  if  it  was  laid  the  day  before  it  will  not  reach  the 
bottom ;  if  three  days  old  it  floats ;  and  if  more  than  five  it  come« 
to  the  surface,  and  the  shell  projects  more  and  more  according 
to  the  staleness.  

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

The  following  is  in  reply  to  "  T.  G.  Wright."  The 
temperature  for  hatching  is  104'',  but  if  it  falls  a  few  degrees 
lower  occasionally,  as  it  does  when  the  hen  is  off  her  egp, 
no  harm  is  done.  We  know  nothing  about  the  need  for 
turning  the  e^gs,  nor  do  we  recommend  any  incubator,  and 
we  only  reprmt  the  following  from  a  former  volume  to 
supply  the  information  you  need. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  F.  Crook,  of  20,  Motcombe  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  is  a 
representation  of  Crook's  improved  incubator,  which,  tiiongh 


Crook's  Improred  Inenbator. 


n^t  differing  materially  in  principle  and  form  from  the  older 
apparatus,  nevertheless  presents  some  importimt  modifications. 
To  show  more  clearly  what  these  are  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  original  apparatus.  The  size  known  as  No.  2 
was  calculated  to  hatch  sixty  hens'  eggs,  or  eighth-four  Pheasants' 
eggs,  was  22  inches  high,  15  inches  wide,  and  11  inches  from  front 
to  bac\.  The  trays  01  perforated  zinc,  lined  with  blanket,  were 
enclosed  each  in  a  compartment,  all  the  sides  of  which,  except 
the  front,  were  hollow,  and  served  to  contain  water,  by  which  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat  was  communicated  to  the  eggs.  To  heat 
the  water,  iKoth  in  the  old  and  improved  apparatus,  a  lamp  is 
employed,  which  bums  a  highly-rectified  non-explosive  oil,  the 
burner  bein^  a  brass  tube  pierced  with  five  of  the  smallest 
holes  which  it  is  jKMsible  to  drill,  and  filled  with  cotton  threads 
to  draw  np  the  oil.  In  lighting  the  lamp  a  piece  of  bnminff 
paper  is  held  a^jgainst  this  tube  till  the  vapour  from  the  oil 
ascends  and  is  lighted.  Externally,  the  water-jacket  is  covered 
with  blanketing  to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  The  new  apparatus, 
instead  of  being  closed  at  the  back,  is  open,  so  that  there  is 
always  a  current  of  cool  air  from  front  to  oack  below  the  eg£[8, 
and  these  receive  the  heat  principally  on  the  upper  side,  as  in 
natural  hatching. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  are  stated  by  Mr.  F. 
Crook  to  have  "  originated  not  from  any  inefficiency  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  former  incubator,  but  to  avoid,  as  much  as  we  are 
able,  those  disasters  happening  through  inattention,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  dry-up  the  moistnre  necessary  to  the  perfect 
development  of  the  germ,  and  destroy  the  vitahty  of  the  chick. 
To  describe  our  alteration  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that  we  are 


ArtlAdal  Bearing  Appantns. 


"  The  artificial  rearing  apparatus,  of  which  the  above  is  a  re- 
presentation, is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  more  periect  carrying-out  of  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  Bpigaumnr. 
whose  works  upon  the  subject  of  artificial  incubation  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  poultry-breeders.  The  apparatoi 
is  a  slanting  casing  of  hot  water,  with  a  loose  casing  of  per- 
forated metal,  and  lined  with  lamb  skins;  a  lamp  is  placed  at 
the  back  end,  which  keeps  np  the  reauired  warmth  for  winter 
use.  It  is  intended  that  this  useful  aajunct  should  be  attached 
to  a  coop,  as  represented  bv  the  dotted  lines  in  the  engraving, 
whioh  prevents  the  birds  m>m  flying  on  to  the  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus; ihe  oblique  construction  of  the  apparatus  enables  the 
chicks  to  nestle  comfortably  np  to  the  top  side,  in  imitation  of 
Nature,  as  if  the  chick  were  nestling  under  the  hen.  There  is 
no  warmth  applied  to  the  feet  of  the  birds,  as  we  have  found 
from  experience  that  when  they  are  warmed  from  the  floor  upon 
which  tney  rest,  they  become  weak  and  languid,  soon  have  th« 
cramp,  and  readily  take  cold.  The  warmth  in  this,  as  in  the 
improved  incubator,  is  only  applied  to  the  top  or  back  of  the 
bird." 

SHORT-FACED  TUMBLERS,  AND  PIGEON 
CLASSIFICATION. 

I  THINK  "  TiTBKKT  QuiLL  "  in  "  our  Joumal "  for  October  23, 
has  hit  a  blot  in  regard  to  tne  above  subject.  All  the  varieties 
of  Short-faced  Tumblers  are  such  thorough  high-class  fancy 
birds,  are  of  such  ancient  lineage,  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful — 
a  beauty  all  see  well  in  an  exhibition  cage,  unlike  some  varieties 
which  show  badly,  that  I  think  they  deserve  much  encourage- 
ment. The  spriffhtly  Short-faced  Bald  and  Beard,  that  lustrous 
Sm  the  Black  Mottle,  and  those  striking-looking  tinies  the  Bed 
ottle  and  Yellow  Mottles,  must  not  be  suffered  to  die-out. 
Let  committees  offer  prizes,  the  birds  will  come;  if  not  the 
first  year,  they  will  come  the  second  and  third  years.  I  wish  to 
see  more  attempts  at  breeding  these  birds.  Those  who  can 
keep  flying  Tumblers,  and  have  a  small  space  for  a  wired-in 
Pigeon  house  as  well  (and  who  has  not?),  can  manage  these 
varieties,  for  they  are  so  small,  they  require  but  little  room.  I 
hope,  though  too  late  this  year,  that  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
mittee will  alter  their  schedule  in  behalf  of  these  birds  another 
year. 

I  own  that  personally  I  do  not  like  the  exhibition  of  Pouters 
of  "  any  colour  or  marking."  I  know  thev  have  great  valne  for 
breedinjg,  but  they  smite  my  eye,  and  do  not  please  it  when 
seen  at  a  show.  Perhaps  there  is  one  exception — ^viz^in  that 
land  of  Pouters  Scotland,  they  may  fairly  appear,  but  in  England 
I  would  have  them  in  tne  Selling  class.  The  standard  colours 
for  show,  the  off-colours  for  use  in  the  lofts  of  their  owners,  and 
to  be  bought.  Of  all  things  let  not  the  high-fancy  Tumblers 
lack  encouragement — they  were  fancy  birds  a  century  ago. — 

WiLTSHIBE   BeCTOB. 


NoBTHAMPTON  Obnitholooical  Society's  Show.  —  "I  beg 
respectfully  to  inform  you  that  we  have  carried  out  our  No.  4 
regulation  in  the  schedule  to  the  letter,  and  the  five  birds  de- 
tected as  artificially  coloured  were  sold  by  auction  on  Monday 
evening,  and  realised  the  sum  of  £2  &8. — an  average  of  98.  each 
— and  it  will  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Exhibition.   The  whole  of  the  coloured  birds  were  purchased  by 
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their  former  owners,  Messrs.  Barwell  &  Sons.  I  beg,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  to  tender  you  their  best  thiuiks  for  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  yon  discharged  your  duties  as  Jadge  at  oar 
late  Show,  and  for  the  liberality  you  have  shown  to  ns  on  *.hig 
occasion. — G.  Hillcbb,  Sec." 
[The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Hatton.] 


BEARDS,  BALDHEADS,  AND  MOTTLED 
TUMBLERS. 

It  was  with  no  small  interest  I  read  the  letter  from  "Tubkby 
Quill,"  and  I  am  very  glad  he  has  brought  forward  snch  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject.  I  think  it  very  discreditable 
for  a  show  with  any  pretensions  not  to  have  classes  for  all  ^at 
are  really  distinct  breeds,  and  not  for  those  only  where  the 
committee  are  pretty  sure  of  good  entries.  If  these  shows  are 
really  for  the  improvement  of  the  different  breeds,  and  not 
for  profit,  then  I  say  let  every  distinct  variety  have  a  separate 
class,  and  not  classM  for  mongrel-bred  birds  because  the  classes 
are  sure  to  jpay  well. 

"Deeds  Show"  says,  "Notwithstanding  it  is  a  merry  meet- 
ing and  unbegrudged  expense  on  their  side,"  &c.  (the  committee, 
I  presume,  he  alludes  to),  my  opinion  is  that  the  merry  meetings 
are  all  very  well  while  the  show  pays,  otherwise  there  are  more 
long  faces  than  smiling  ones.  In  the  latter  case  if  a  class  has 
not  had  sufficient  entnes  to  pay  Uie  prize-money  it  has  been 
struck  out  from  the  next  year's  pnze-list,  and  would  only 
appear  again  if  the  committee  could  get  some  enthusiastio  ez^ 
hibitor  to  give  a  cup  or  the  prize-money  to  have  it  in  once 
more.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  was  the  case  with  the  so-called 
"  Great  National  Show,"  for  in  the  year  1870  the  classes  referred 
to  did  not  pay,  consequently  they  were  struck  out  instead  of 
havinf^  another  opportunity.  The  consequence  is  that  as  these 
varieties  have  not  oeen  considered  worthy  a  place  in  the  prize- 
list  they  have  gradually  disappeared  from  the  show-pen,  as  no 
exhibitor  will  show  them  against  the  odd  or  off-feathered  birds 
they  have  to  compete  with. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  "  Tubkby  Quill"  would  offer,  through 
these  columns,  a  sum  towards  a  prize  or  prizes  at  one  of  our 
leading  shows  for  each  of  these  varieties,  he  would  be  responded 
to  by  many  who  would  gladly  contribute  and  become  exhibitors 
where  they  now  have  no  chance. — ^A  Would-bb  Exhibitob. 


A  VISIT  TO  "SOMERSETSHIRE  SQUIRE"  AND 
HIS  TUMBLERS. 

As  long  back  as  August  29th,  1872,  there  appeared  in  the 
oolumns  of  this  Journal  a  letter  on  Tumbler  Pigeons  signed 
"  SoMEBSBTSHiBB  Squibb,"  In  which  the  writer  spoke  of  having 
a  oanital  flight  of  birds,  thorough  good  performers,  in  colour 
chiefly  Bed  and  Black  Mottles.  At  the  same  time  came  a  kind 
private  invitation  for  me  to  go  and  inspect  these  birds.  Cir- 
cumstances, needless  here  to  mention,  prevented  my  accepting 
"  SoMEBSETSHiBB  Squibb's  "  hospitality  until  Michaelmaa-day 
this  year.  I  had  always  treasured-up  in  my  mind  that  some 
leisure  dajy  I  should  see  a  new  fancier  among  his  pets,  see  some- 
thing and  some  one  pleasant  at  the  time,  and  leaving  pleasant 
memories.  It  so  chanced  that  "  Sombbsbtshzbe  Squibb's  " 
town  is  but  a  short  run  by  rail  from  mine,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  I  had  never  been  there. 

Given,  then,  as  fine  a  day  in  autumn  as  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to 
•enjoy,  a  breezy  health-giving  day,  when  the  spirits  perforce 
must  rise  in  harmony  with  Nature's  cheeriness — «iven  a  short 
journey  by  rail,  and  then  came  the  station,  and  then  who  was 
I  to  see  ?  A  man  old  or  young  ?  a  man  surrounded  by  grand- 
children, or  with  a  troop  of  daughters  ?  a  little  man  with,  as 
usual,  a  very  large  wife,  or  a  large  man  with,  as  also  usually  is 
the  case,  with  a  wee  wife?  Now,  between  ourselves,  good 
readers,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  to  meet  a  middle- 
aged  man  like  myself,  so  I  walked  up  and  down  the  platform, 
looking  hard  at  every  male  who  was  just  half  way  on  in  the 
journey  of  life.  I  looked  at  the  fat.  and  I  looked  at  the  lean : 
I  looked  at  the  tall,  and  I  looked  at  the  short;  but  none  of  them 
looked  a  reply.  When,  lo  I  I  was  challenged  by  name  by  one 
whom  I  had  passed  and  repassed,  and  in  a  minute  my  hand  was 
in  that  of  "  Somebsbtshibb  Squibb."  Now,  I  am  not  goinar  to 
(Let  out  any  secrets  of  person  or  of  place,  but  I  will  just  say  this, 
that  "  SoKBBSBTSHiBB  Squibb  "  is  a  voung  man,  not  yet  left  hiz 
university.  I  gladly  record  this,  for  it  is  an  admirable  thing  for 
a  voung  man  to  start  with  and  stick  to  a  nice  healthy  hobby  in 
life ;  it  gives  innocent  amusement,  it  gives  interest  to  a  life  in 
the  oountry  especially;  but  too  frequently  I  only  find  elderly 
men  as  Pigeon-fanciers.  So  I  always  hail  with  delight  a  young 
recruit  as  either  a  Pigeon  or  poultry-fancier. 

Soon  we  are  down  from  uie  station,  we  have  a  link  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  now  we  are  passing  quickly 
through  the  streets  of  one  of  the  many  charming  west-country 
towns,  with  three  capital  fox  terriers,  those  spnghtly,  plucky 


little  dogs,  scampering  before  us.  The  pony  dog-oart,  that 
very  handy  and  fashionable  vehicle,  is  soon  through  the  town 
and  on  the  oountry  road.  I  have  spoken  of  the  west-country 
towns  in  high  terms,  and  surely  they  deserve  it.  At  their  head 
stands  Bath,  ''  The  Queen  of  the  West,"  which  with  ito  sur- 
rounding  country  excels  in  beauty  every  other  place  in  England ; 
then,  according  to  their  degree,  come  Swiss-like  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  aristocratic-looking  Devizes,  Canon  Kingsley's  '*  pretty 
Chippenham,"  open  airy  Warminster,  snug  litUe  Wells,  down 
further  to  bright  clean  Taunton,  &c.  Surely  this  sunny  Michael- 
mas-day made  all  the  beauties  of  the  west  more  beautiful. 

Chatting  about  Pigeons  and  fox  terriers,  four  miles  are  quickly 
passed,  then  a  lodge,  an  approach,  an  old  manorial  dovecote,  a 
flower  garden  bright  with  bedding  plants,  never  brighter  than 
on  this  day— it  is  a  garden  like  a  long  bowling-green  studded 
with  gay  colours— and  a  glimpse  of  a  still  longer  garden  beyond 
the  house,  and  we  pull  up  at  the  home  of  "  Soicbbsbtshibb 
Squibb,"  a  renovated  manor  house,  venerable,  yet  very  comfort- 
able-looking, having  an  English  near  view  of  park  and  tree,  and 
dense  woods  far  away.  Lunch  there  is  soon  to  be,  but  mean- 
while a  look  at  the  Pigeons.  Many  of  them  have  been  caught 
over-night,  and  placed  in  baskets  for  my  inspection.  To  quote 
"  SoicBBSBTSHiBE  S QUIRE 's "  owu  words,  ''they  consist  of 
feather-legged  and  clean-legged  birds,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two,  none  of  them  heavily  feathered  on  the  legs.  As  to 
colours,  they  are  chiefly  Black  Mottles,  Black  Splash,  Bed 
Mottles,  and  Red  Splash,  i>uns  with  white  flights,  Blue  with 
white  flights,  and  a  few  white,  or  nearly  so.*'  Such  of  the 
colours.  Some  had  pearl  eyes,  others  bull  eyes,  and  they  are 
forty-four  in  number.  The  birds  had  been  bought  as  flying 
Tumblers,  for  their  flyine  and  tumbling— many  at  Bristol,  and 
those  not  found  equal  to  uieir  work  were  discarded.  Thus  they 
were  a  picked  lot.  picked  for  work,  not  for  colour.  I  never 
looked  at  or  handlea  a  lot  of  birds  more  likely  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  mid  air. 

So  I  looked  at  and  examined  them.  After  luncheon  is  to  be 
the  performance — luncheon,  that  pleasant  meal,  particularly 
in  a  pretty  place  in  the  country  with  an  agreeable  family.    I 

guestion  if  dinner  parties  ever  give  half  as  much  pleasure, 
^ften  there  is  a  heat  and  closeness,  and  always,  of  course,  con- 
tractedness  of  view;  but  with  a  midday  meal  there  is  light 
within  and  without,  flowers  near  you,  and  often  a  flower  garden 
in  siffht.  and,  best  of  all,  no  uneasy  night's  rest,  so  often  follow- 
ing the  late  heavy  repast.  Ladies  have  a  belief  that  they  look 
best  of  an  evening;  I  half  doubt  it  now  that  morning  oostumeB 
are  so  charming. 

I  ascend  the  house,  and  from  its  roof  I  am  to  see  the  Figeons 
take  their  exercise.  But  Pigeons  will  not  do  always  what  they 
should — they  are  seemingly  perverse,  though  of  the  race  of 
Doves.  N.B, — Other  bright-coloured  tncfugh  wingless  doves  are 
also  said  to  be  at  times  perverse.  I  have  had  friends  to  see  my 
Tumblers,  and  have  been  obliged  to  keep  saying,  "If  you  had 
but  come  yesterday  they  flew  so  much  oetter."  But  it  is  so 
through  all  animal  creation.  The  dog  that  "  begs  "  so  well  to 
his  mistress  will  not  "  beg  "  at  all  before  strangers.  The  bull- 
finch will  not  pipe  when  ordered  for  display. '  The  child  brought 
in  for  exhibition  grandly  dressed  and  ribboned  has  to  be  earned 
out,  the  naughty  boy,  kicking  and  screaming.  And  Tumblers 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  So  on  this  fine  day  they  would 
not  gather  and  go  up  all  together,  but  scattered  and  wanted  to 
pitoh,  hence  the  fine  sight  of  "the  flight"  in  close  pack  and 
wheeling  regularly  at  a  vast  height  was  denied  me ;  but  still,  I 
never  saw  individuals  tumble  better.  No  birds  could  be  better 
performers,  neater  dearer  tumblers.  Thus,  seeing  what  as  indi- 
viduals they  did  do,  I  could  well  imagine  what  as  a  flight  they 
could  do. 

Having  watched  the  birds  and  enjoyed  their  performance,  I 
am  taken  to  see  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  near.  This  was  a 
rare  treat.  The  pavement  having  been  discovered  some  years 
ago,  my  friend's  excellent  father  had  carefully  erected  over  it  a 
low  buUdin^  of  which  he  keeps  the  key :  hence  it  is  preserved 
from  the  ram  and  snow,  and  also  from  those  who  troufd  pocket 
specimens.  The  pavement  is  in  many  places  perfect  in  shape 
and  also  in  colour :  and  the  legend  of  a  part,  Orpheus  charming 
the  beasts,  is  easily  reco^nused.  I  was  shown,  too,  the  remaina 
of  the  Roman  baths,  also  m  good  and  traceable  condition.  Then 
on  we  wend  through  a  winding  woodland  path  to  a  keeper's 
house ;  then  on  andon  where  the  pheasants  m  numbers  ran  or 
flew  near  us,  through  woods  looking  on  wooda  all  autumn-tinted : 
then  back  by  a  wdl-planted  glade  with  a  brook  sparkling  in 
sight  here  and  there,  and  crossed  by  a  picturesque  bridge ;  back 
to  inspect  a  kennel  of  harriers — bright  true  hounds  they  are;  then 
almost  an  equal  number  of  fox  terriers  of  every  age  from  a  day 
upwards.  But  I  had  not  yet  seen  all.  I  go  and  look  at  Rouen 
Ducks  of  great  length.  One  Duck  really  seemed  as  if  she  ought 
to  have  an  additional  pair  of  legs.  Then  pi^  of  vast  fattened 
proportions.  Then  I  stroll  into  garden  and  vmery,  and  try  all  I 
can  to  photograph  all  I  have  seen  on  my  mind— not  a  difficult 
process,  for  we  easily  remember  what  is  very  Mpreeable. 
In  oondmion,  let  me  remark  that  a  country  ufe  to  be  enjoyed 
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TrreflnppofleB  eotmlirypleunres  nnderBtood  utd  followed  ont.  I 
lately  fieard  of  oxfo  who  had  grown  nttorly  tired  of  lining  in  one 
of  the  moflt  cluffming  honses  and  parks  in  England,  and  who 
ohserved,  "I  am  so  dnll.  I  look  out  on  trees,  and  the  only 
difference  ie  trees  in  sunshine  and  trees  in  rain,  and  therefore  I 
am  going  to  live  in  London."  Snoh  is  a  pitifol  case ;  hnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  cotintiT  family  interesting  themselTes  in 
school  and  cotti^,  in  garden,  and  stable,  and  kennel,  in  dore- 
eote  and  all  other  country  pleasures,  at  the  same  time  fond  of 
reading  and  observing^the  mind  employed  and  the  body  em- 
ployed. Oh  I  what  an  en^able  position  such  hold !  How  much 
more  health-giTing—health  in  its  widest  sense,  reaching  beyond 
body  to  the  mind— than  one  which  those  have  to  occupy  who 
are  "  in  popnlons  city  pent." 

A  oonntry  gentlemen's  life,  and  that,  too,  of  his  family,  in 
England,  is  the  very  picked  life  of  all,  embcacing  so  many 
possible  pleasores  and  excluding  so  many  unpleasant  circum- 
stances. Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  enjoyed,  I  was  witness  of 
when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  home  of  my  young  Mend  **  Somebbst- 
BBZBB  SQunm/'—WiLTSHiBa  Bectob. 


Cbtstal  Palacb  Show.— We  understand  the  total  number  of 
•ntries  for  the  ensuing  Show  on  the  17th-20th  inst.  amount 
nearly  to  8600,  being  an  increase  of  about  400  on  the  preceding 
year.  The  Dark  Brahma  class  for  pullets  is  the  largest,  the 
entries  here  exceeding  100.  In  the  Pigeons,  Dragoons  and 
young  Gamers  take  the  lead. 


MIDDLBSBBOUGH  CANARY  AND  BIRD  SHOW. 
{From  a  Oorrespondent.) 

The  Middlesbrou^  annual  Show  of  Canaries  and  other  birds 
was  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Middlesbrough,  on  October 
81st  and  November  1st,  and  was  a  gzeat  success.  There  were 
oyer  eiMsy  exhibitors  and  352  entries. 

Mr.  T.  Ckfke,  of  Sunderland,  officiated  as  Jud^,  and  his 
awards,  as  a  rule,  were  correct— albeit,  he  did  not  please  every- 
one.; 

Belgians  numbered  seventeen  in  two  classes.  In  Yellows,  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  a  really  beautifully  **  ugly"  specimen ;  it 
was  generally  admired  and  was  fully  deserving  its  position,  and 
was  claimed  at  a  good  price.  The  other  prizetakers  had  good 
birds^in  fact,  the  class  was  so  good  that  the  remainder  were 
very  highly  commended.  Buffs  occupied  eleven  pens,  and  they 
were  also  a  real  good  class,  the  honours  beiuff  taken  with  fine 
birds;  of  the  remainder,  one-half  were  very  highly  commended 
and  the  other  highly  oommended,  an  evident  proof  of  the 
Judge's  opinion  of  them. 

In  Clear  Norwich,  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme  took  all  the  prizes 
with  their  wonderiully  rich-coloured  birds ;  in  fact,  they  were 
unapproached,  and  the  general  opinion  in  the  Show  was  that 
they  were  bond-fide  specimens.  More  than  one  fancier  tried 
his  tests,  but  with  no  result  so  far  as  altering  their  colour. 

In  Even-marked  Jonques  the  first  prize  was  taken  with  a 
nicely-marked  bird  which  deserved  its  position.  In  Even- 
marked  BujSb,  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  were  all  won  by 
the  same  owners  with  nicely  level-marked  and  good-shaped 
specimens.  In  the  Ticked  classes  the  same  owners  were  again 
the  largest  prizetakers.  There  were  some  good  birds  in  the 
Crested  Norwich  classes,  the  first-prize  bird  having  an  immense- 
sized  crest,  although  it  had  not  iJie  finish  of  the  second  bird. 

Coppies  were  an  average  lot. 

Lizards  were  a  very  good  lot,  and  Messrs.  Watson  &  Bitchie 
took  all  the  prizes.  The  awards  were  about  right  except  it  be 
m  the  Silver  class,  where,  probably,  Mr.  Watson  ought  to  have 
been  placed  higher,  yet  there  was  not  much  to  choose  either  wi^, 
as  the  prize  and  commended  birds  were  all  of  high  class.  !m 
Cinnamons  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme  weie  again  to  the  foze. 
Mr.  Adams  ran  them  close,  and  fairly  split  the  Derby  Jonques 
with  an  excellent  bird,  la  Variegated  Cinnamons,  the  first 
was  a  very  rich  bird,  though  fax  from  being  so  evenly  marked  as 
the  second. 

The  Yorkshire  birds  were  a  show  in  themselves,  numbering 
servenfy-two  in  the  Clear  and  Marked  classes.  There  were  some 
macnificent  birds  amon^  them,  and  the  Manchester  Coppy  was 
evidently  predominent  m  most  of  the  specimens.  It  would 
appear  that  a  Yorkshire  bird  cannot  be  too  long  if  it  is  only 
close  in  feather  and  free  from  the  frill  on  the  breast.  These 
classes  were  minutely  inspected  by  the  visitors,  and  generally 
ftdmired.  Hie  Yorkshire  Greens  were  well  represented,  and 
contained  some  fine  specimens.  One  or  two  of  Ihe  prizetakers 
had  their  wing-coverlets  edged  with  brown,  which  ought  not  to 
be.    In  this  class  the  awards  were  much  criticised. 

There  were  some  nice  birds  in  the  Evenly-marked  Mule  class, 
and  the  awards  gave  far  from  satisfaction.  The  first-prize  bird 
was  much  heavier  marked  on  one  wing  than  the  other,  and  was 
shown  in  very  bad  condition.  The  second-prize  bird  was  gene- 
rally considered  worthy  of  the  bluest  honours ;  it  is  a  nice  six- 
zoarked  bird.    The  third-prize  bird  was  not  eligible  for  a  prize 


al  all,  it  not  being  an  Bvenly-markedbxrd,  and  having  a  cap 
and  wing  marks.  Mr.  Bawnsley  showed  a  fine  Mule  tiiat  sh 
have  been  amonnt  the  prizetakers.  Dark  Mules  were  a  fair 
lot,  and  the  awards  correct.  Linnet  Mules  were  one  of  the  very 
best  classes  ever  seen  in  a  show,  and  the  prizetakers  wonderfully 
fine  birds.  Goldfinches  were  an  average  lot,  and  many  birds 
were  far  from  being  up  in  feather.  Such  a  class  of  Brown 
Linnets  as  was  here  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  Judge  must  have 
been  a  considerable  time  in  separating  them. 

The  Any  other  variety  of  British  birds  contained  five  Thrushes, 
one  Missel  Thrush,  one  Starling,  one  Chaffinch,  one  Bullfinch, 
one  Brambleflnoh,  and  one  Lark.  In  the  Auy  other  class  of 
Mules  Mr.  Hawman  was  first  and  second  with  a  Clear  Goldfinch 
Mule  and  a  nice  Variegated  Greenfinch  and  Canary  Mule,  a  fair 
Bullfinch  and  Goldfincn  Mule  being  third.  The  Judge  awarded 
a  goblet  to  the  Clear  Mule  as  being  the  most  perfect  specimen 
in  the  Show. 

The  Selling  class  had  a  large  entry,  and  many  birds  were 
claimed  out  of  it  There  were  some  very  fine  stuffed  specimens 
of  the  larger  EEawks  and  Moor  hen. 

BnLaiLK.— Clear  or  Marked  TeUow.—l,  J.  HoorhoiiM.LitilA  Hortoa.  %  J.  N. 
HaftIioii,  Beloer.  8,  B.  Robinaon,  Mlddletbroagh.  vkot  T.  Gookerton.  UItst- 
ttone ;  J.  N.  HanlBOD ;  W.  BradJey.  UlTenton.  Clear  or  Marked  B^f,—1,  J. 
N.  Harrison,  a,  R.  Hawman,  Mlddleabronffh.  8.  W.  Crewdaon,  Ulvetvton. 
vhc,  B.  Hobmaon  (8):  W.  Bnlmer,  Btooktoa;  J.  W.Harziaon.  he,  W.  Jonea. 
UlTenton  (t) ;  T.  Cockarton ;  W.  Bradler. 

VoRmicmr-^Uar  Jonque.—l,  S.  and  8,  BeouoM  ft  Onna,  Darby,  he,  J.  AOmkom, 
Corentry  fS).  Clear  MT.—lf  >•  and  8,  Bemroae  ft  Orme.  ha,  Moora  ft  Wynne, 
Nortlumpton(2). 

Vomnca.—Even 

Sand  vA«, Bemroae 4.  

Evenlff-marked  Bvff.—l,  1,  and  8,  Bemroae  ft  Orme.   he,  J.  Adams ;  Martin  and 


(2). 

BvenljMiMrked  /oimce.— 1,J.  Adama.   8,a.  Cox,  Northampton. 
mroaeftOtme.   kfl,  J.  Greenfleld,  Stoektoa.    a,  tt.  WUaon,  Crook. 
■  ~  'l— 1,1.  and  8,  Bemroae  ft  Orme.   he,J.  "  *        —  -.         - 
D.    0,  J.  Adama. 

E  or  Unevenhf-marhed  Jonque,—!  and 
Davaaey,  luiareaboroagh;  T.  Oocke 
.—1  and  I,  Bemroie  ft  Orma.  8  and  vi 
--"  '  )w,  Sunderland. 

Martin  ft  ariifin.  9^  B.  Hawman,  IfiddleabriniBh. 
'A&  Bemroae  ft  Orme.  he,  J.  DeTaaer:  Benxoee  anft 
kt  Bronchton.  Coppy  Crett.—!,  W.  Bnlmer.  %,  W. 
Balk,  Dewtban  "  "  "* 

_     .  ^h. 

LizABDw— <7oId«iHliaivl«<L'~l  and  IL  V 
Darlington,  vhe.  J.  N.  Harriaon :  B.  Bil 
nangUd.—!  and  S.  B.  Bitohle.   8,  W.  Y 


;W.  Cotton,  Middleebroagb(8); 


Griffln,  Northampton. 

ftowwixm.— Ticked  t 
8,  J.  Adams.    he,J,' 

eveniy-fitarked  Bvff, 

Cockarton ;  B.  W.  Caatelow,  Sunderland. 

NoBwics.— Cfe«tod.~l,  Martin  ft  ariifin. 
8.  J.  Gooda,  Leleeater.   oA&  Bemrose  ft  On 
Orme;  J.  Oarbatk,  Great  Bronghton.     Coj»v 
Hatton,  Baildon.   8,  L.  Balk,  Dewsbary.   vke, 
J.  Sterena,  Mlddleabrongh. 

l«<i.-l  and  IL  W.  Watson,  Darlington.  8,  B.  Bitehle, 
[arrison :  B.  Bitohie.    ^,  J.  MoNeal,  Marske.   ailvtr- 
nantfled.—l  and  S.  B.  Bitohie.   i,  W.  Wataon.   vha,  J.  Stevens ;  W.  Wataen ; 
/.Goode.   to,  L.  Balk. 

LxzABo.'OoU  or  nOver^epangUd,  with  Broken  0<m.~1«  9,  and  8,  R.  Bitehle. 
vke,  W.  Wataon  ^) :  W.  W.  Kllerton,  Darllziaton.  he,  Z.  Howe,  MlddXeabrongh ; 
J.  Fslndongli,  Indoleabrongb ;  J.  Taylor,  Middlesbroagh. 

GoiNAifow.—^oMaM.— land  8,  Bemrose  ft  Onne.  U.  Adama.  vha,B.  Winter; 
Gttisboroogb ;  J.  Taylor ;  Moore  ft  Wynne.  he/W,  W.  Johnson.  BHffi-i,  Bem- 
rose ft  Orme.   8  and  8,  J.  Adams.    Ac,  C.  Holt,  Sonth  Stockton. 

VARinoATBn  Cdthamom.— FcUoad  or  Buff.—\,  Bemxose  ft  Orme.  !L  L.  Belk. 
8,  B.  Bobiason.   9he,  J.  Adama ;  J.  StoTens.    he,  J.  Fryen  South  Stoekton. 

ToBxaHiaB.-<7:ear  7«ttot0.— 1  and  8,  W.  Hntton.  1,  C«  Holdswocth.  Hairo- 

Cte.   vhe,  W.  Howard.  Harrogate :  J.  Bobson,  Bedllngten ;  L.  Belk ;  J.  Row* 
Id, Skelion :  T.Tenniswood. Middle^        '     "*    ""  ' 


fandi Skelion :  T. Tenniswood,lL „_, . 

Moorhonae.  CIcarBiUT.— l.J.Moorhoose.  ^J.Fawoett  8.  W.  Bnlmer.  vhe,G. 


besbroagh ;  T.  Irova,  Northampton,    he,  J. 


Hndaoa,  Sooth  Stoekton  (S);  W.  Bnlmer ;  J.  Fawoett ;  J.  Garbatt  (8);  J.  Moor- 
honae. 

ToBBsmaa.— SMafaHnarlMil  TtfUow.—l,  J.  Slerena.  8.  P.  Bawnsley,  Ledffsi 
Green,  Bradford.  8,  J.  MooriKmse.  vhe,  L.  Belk.  Evemiy  marked  B^ff.-~l,  P. 
Bawnsley.  8.  J.  Moorhooae.  8,  L.  Belk.  v*0,  M.  Barton,  Mlddleahroogh ;  T. 
Tennlswood ;  P.  Bawnaley. 

YowMamam.— Ticked  or  giMwwito  marked  Tettow  or  Bi4#.— 1,  W.  Balmer.  1^ 
J.  Garbatt.  8.  J.  StoTena.  vhe,  G.  Johnson;  J.  Bowlaad.  kc,  J.  Ftyor;  J. 
Baston,  Bradford,   e,  H.  Groaadale,  Ulrerston. 

OAMAsr.— Clear  areen,—l,  J.  Spence^  South  Shields.  I,  J.  Bowland.  8,  B. 
winter,  vhe,  B.  ft  J.  WUUams,  Gniaboroagh.  he,  B.  Hawman;  M.  Jaokaoa, 
CHritoboroogh ;  B.  Bobinaon. 

GoLDnxoH  UvhM.—JBvenlihmarked.-'l,  J.  Moorhonae.  %  B.  Hawman.  8,  J. 
Spenoe.  vhe.  P.  Bawnaley ;  Moore  ft  Wynne,  he,  W.  Lister.  Malfeon.  Dark  — 
1.  C.  Holt.  %  W.  Uster.  8,  W.  ft  O.  Bnnlston,  Middleahnmgh.  vhe,  M, 
Barton ;  J.  Stevena :  G.  Cos.    he.  W.  Hntton :  J.  Goode.  ,^ 

LiMMXT  Mvhm.—  rariejfaUd.—l  and  8,  J.  Spenoe.  %,  J.  Sterens.  vhe,  w. 
Hntton;  P.  Bawnaley.    he,  T.  Nowell,  Baildon. 

Aht  othsb  Class  or  Mni.as.— 1  and  9,  R.  Hawman  (dear  QoUfinsh  ■nla» 
and  Greenfinch  and  Canary  MnlaK.   8,  W.  Hatton. 

GoiJ>raioH  MocLTBO.— 1,  W.  Hatton.  9,  J.  N.  Harrison.  8,  B.  wnaon. 
vhe,  B.  Pearson.  he,W.  Lister;  R.  Addison;  P.  Henriol^  Middlesbroagh;  T. 
Tennlswood ;  P.  Rawnaley    . 

LnniBT  MOUX.XBD.— Brown.— i,  J.  N.  Haniaon.   8,  W.  ft  C.  Bnmiston.   8,  B. 

Donthwaite.   vhe,  Z.  Howe;  W.  Carrlok  (8);  W.  ft  C.  I  

Stey«BB.    he,  B.  Firaaks. 


.  Bomiston ;  T.  Toang ;  J. 


AvT  OTBBB  Vabzbtt  or  Bbitxbh  Bibds.— 1,  J.  Fsiroloagh.  8,  J.  T.  Haniaoau 
«.   ....    ...._     ..■^.   ^   «  ,, .      fcc,W.  Lister;  R.  Pearson ;  W. 


.  Holdsworth. 


8,  W.  ft  C.  Bnrniston.   vte.  C.  Hold 
Iddison.  Darlington,   e,  B.  Pearson. 

Saixuro  Cu^as^—l,  M.  Barton.    8^  Bemrose  ft  Oime.    8.  J„  Btetena.    vhe^ 
Bemrose  ft  Orme ;  W.  Iddison ;  Q.  Cox.  he,  T.  Jobling,  Middlesbroagh ;  G.  Cox. 

dFuDGB.— Mr.  Thomas  Olark,  Sonderland. 


Spbcial  Class  fob  Bluz  Oabbebbs  at  thb  Gambbidgb  Sbow. 
— ^I  have  to  acknowledge  the  following  snbscriptions  towards  the 
above  class  at  the  forthcoming  Show : — Mr.  W.  G.  Hammock, 
10«.  6<2. ;  Mr.  B.  Cave,  lOt.  6d. ;  Mr.  B.  Folton,  lOs.  Sd.  I  wiU 
give  10«.  Bd.  myself,  and^hall  be  ^ad  to  reeeive  any  farther  dona- 
tions towards  the  same  object.— F.  W.  Mbtcalfb,  Mon.  Sec. 


_      WHAT  IS  HONEY?— SEEDING  BEES. 

Mb.  PettI gbbw  is  a  great  aathority  in  practical  bee-manage- 
ment—few  more  so,  and  right  gladly  do  we  welcome*  his  oom- 
munications  to  onr  Journal.  His  recent  advic^  on  the  subject 
of  feeding  bees  was  admirable;  and  veiy  ingenions  are  hia 
yarions  methods  of  utilising  empty  eomb  and  indaoing  bees  to 
enter  supers,  with  which  he  is  now  favouring  us ;  but— I  ngret 
this  "  but  '*  exceedingly— I  cannot  endorse  his  notionji  on  the 
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sabject  of  honey.  I  wonder  how  many  of  yoor  apiarian  readers 
ever  heard  before  of  this  singular  theory  about  the  "  re-swallow- 
ing "  of  the  "  sweet  juice  of  flowers  "  by  bees  preparatory  to 
their  disgorging  it  into  the  cells  after  its  conversion  into  honey 
in  their  stomachs.  Still,  its  novelty  would  not  prove  it  to  be 
erroneous  if  it  were  only  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  But 
where  is  the  evidence  ?  In  the  oaee  of  butter  and  oream  we 
should  hardly  believe  that  the  one  could  c^me  out  of  the  other, 
even  on  "  the  evidence  of  our  senses,"  were  it  not  that  we  see 
the  result  of  the  milkmaid's  churning  continually  reproducedi 
and  there  lies  the  proof.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  nere  is  butter 
and  there  is  oream,  as  we  see  plainly  enough,  which  convinces 
US  that  butter  is  the  issue  of  cream.  Now,  will  Mr.  Pettigrew 
tell  us  that  he  has  witnessed  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake 
ihe  process  of  re-swallowing  and  disgorging  of  which  he  speaks 
with  so  much  confidence,  at  least  so. as  to  produce  the  honey? 

I  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  people  in  the  taking 
and  tasting  of  honey  at  all  times  of  the  year  from  April  to 
November.  I  have  tasted  the  honey  in  the  open  cells  which 
has  been  fresh-gathered  during  that  interval  from  the  early 
flowers  of  our  gardens,  including  our  bush  fruits,  and  from  all 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  summer  and  autumn,  even  to  the 
honey  which  at  times  the  bees  ffather  in  large  quantities  from 
the  ivy  blossoms  at  this  time  of  year.  I  know  the  flavour  of 
each  BO  well  that  I  could  pretty  nearly  tell  from  what  flowers 
such  and  such  honey  was  gathered,  even  with  eyes  closed,  but 
I  have  never  seen  reason  to  doubt  that  What  the  bees  collected 
in  any  given  day,  or  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day,  was  honey- 
neither  more  nor  less — and  that  honey  is  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
flowers.  At  the  same  time  I  am  well  aware  that  this  sweet 
juice  of  the  flowers— honey  as  I  believe  it  to  be— varies  greatly 
in  consistency  and  quality,  not  merely  as  it  is  mtherea  from 
differcoit  flowers,  but  according  to  the  state  of  tne  season  and 
of  the  weather.  It  is  in  its  prime  of  qualiW  and  flavour  in 
May  and  June,  richer,  thicker,  with  more  of  saooharine  and 
vinous  matter  than  it  possesses  either  earlier  or  later  in  the 
year.  In  July  and  Aucrnst  it  differs  greatly,  and  is  poorer,  with 
more  addity,  and  rarely  keeps  well.  But,  indeed,  some  years 
honey  will  not  keep  at  all ;  even  that  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  theory,  has  been  re-swidlowed  and  disgorged,  is 
scarcely  eatable.  The  honey  of  this  year,  for  instance,  is  in 
many  places  of  very  indifferent  quality.  As  to  the  test  which 
Mr.  Fettigrew  proposes,  I  should  certunly  like  to  see  it  tried ; 
perhaps  next  year  it  may  be  tried  by  several  of  our  friends.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  it  wiU  prove  altogether  delusive, 
I  mean  as  to  the  change  into  honey. 

Om  word  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  oorrection  of  my  state- 
ment of  incredulity  as  to  bees  having  "  a  power  of  sweetening 
honey  from  some  source  of  sweetness  inherent  in  themselves." 
I  gathered  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  something  of  the 
kind  from  the  language  employed  in  his  former  paper,  as  where 
he  writes,  "  On  being  swaUowed  a  seoond  time  it  nadergoes  a 
chemical  change— a  sweetening  and  thickening  process."  And 
now  to  another  matter. 

The  bottle-feeder  I  have  found  inadequate  this  year  to  the 
exiffencies  of  my  apiary.  It  is  too  slow  in  its  action  where 
fiuch  extensive  leeoing  is  required  as  this  season  is  necessary; 
I  have  therefore  supplemented  its  aotion  (as  in«faot  I  did  also 
last  year)  by  feeding  in  supers  inverted  at  the  tops  of  the  hives, 
and  BO  arranged  that  the  holes  shall  coincide.  These  supers  are 
filled  with  large  pieces  of  empty  comb,  so  carefully  arranged  as  to 
allow  of  the  layers  of  comb  being  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another 
by  the  aid  of  supports  of  wood  or  oomb.  These  are  filled  with 
the  syrup  gently  poured  in  so  as  equally  to  ocoupy  the  cells. 
Oare  must  be  taken  that  the  combs  are  flat  and  on  the  level, 
otherwise  much  of  the  food  will  pour  off  them  and  be  wasted, 
if  it  run  out  through  the  hole  or  holes  at  the  bottom.  From 
S  to  6  lbs.  of  food  can  thus  be  given  at  one  time,  which  will  be 
taken  down  in  one  or  two  days,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  and  the  strength  of  the  hive. 

I  have  tried  another  plan  with  great  success  forfeeding  stocks 
in  wood  or  straw  hives,  round  or  square,  and  of  any  size  as  the 
oase  may  be.  The  same  arrangements  of  comb  are  made  in  an 
inverted  box  which  has  no  holes  at  bottom.  A  sufficiently 
large  board  isx>laced  over  it,  with  a  large  oblong  hole  at  one 
side,  so  placed  over  the  box  that  the  bees  can  run  up  and  down 
continuously  from  their  own  hive  to  the  food  below.  The  hives 
are  placed  at  the  top  of  it.  Should  the  feeding-box  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  hive  itself  the  board  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bees  will  carry-up  the  food  all  the  quicker.  If  all  holes 
are  carefully  stopped  so  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  bees, 
the  hives  may  be  brought  into  the  house  and  placed  at  night  in 
a  warm  kitchen.  In  this  way  feeding  can  take  place  witn  ad- 
vantage even  in  coldish  weather.  Let  all  bear  in  mind  that 
good  honey  seasons  are  sure  to  come ;  therefore  it  is  worth 
while  to  save  all  hives  of  moderate  strength  by  careful  feeding, 
which  oan  be  done  up  to  December  and  even  later.— B.  &  W. 


LiME-WATBB  IK  Stikob  OP  Bebb  OB  Wabps.— M.  Dauveme 
states  as  the  result  of  nomerous  trials,  that  the  pain  and  suffer* 


ing  caused  by  these  may  be  immediately  assuaged  by  the  appli- 
cation of  lime-water — a  remedy  which  may  always  be  prepared 
at  once  by  the  aid  of  a  little  quicklime  and  a  glass  of  water.— 
{Union  Midioale.) 

THE  HONEY  SEASON. 

HAvnra  read  the  letter  of  "  A.  T.  W."  in  your  Joumsl  of  the 
16th  ult.  respjocting  the  scarcity  of  honey  tois  season,  and  the 
probable  prejudice  likely  to  ensue  against  the  use  of  supers  and 
improved  hives  of  modem  invention,  allow  me  to  offer  a  little 
encouragement  by  the  following  statement. 

Last  year  I  began  bee-keeping,  and  used  Taylor's  cottage  hive, 
with  glass  super  made  by  lice,  of  Windlesham,  Bagshot.  I 
hived  my  swarm  on  June  4th,  1872^  put  on  my  super  the  24th, 
an4  took  it  off  October  80th  containing  18  lbs.  of  honey.  From 
the  hive  I  have  this  year  had  three  swarms,  which  I  placed  in 
the  same  sort  of  hives ;  these,  with  two  other  similar  stock  hives, 
are  filled  with  honey,  and  on  one  I  had  a  super,  which  I  have 
taken,  containing  16  lbs.  of  honey.  In  one  other  sui>er,  in  which 
no  honey  is  stored,  the  wax  is  neither  brittle  nor  crisp,  and  will 
fetch  a  good  price. 

I  trust  this  may  induce  apiarians  to  patronise  this  humane 
system  of  bee-keeping,  and  though  some  failures  may  arise  to 
the  "  busy  bee,"  let  us  with  them  leazn  the  lesson  they  never 
forget— ^iZ  desperandum, — M.  W.,  Bozel  Manor,  Jersey . 


OLXANiNa  Bmn-FoxTNTAiiTS. — ^I  saw  in  your  paper  the  other 
day  an  article  on  cleaning  bird-fountains  with  soil.  I  find  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  some  shot  put  in  the  fountain  with 
hot  water  and  well  shaken  to  take  the  green  off.  I  use  the  i 
shot  as  is  used  for  cleaning  wine-bottles.— Q.  H.  B. 


WAENING. 


In  our  last  number  we  inquired  if  any  of  our  readers  in  the 
eastern  counties  had  been  cheated  by  doth  sold  to  them  by  a 
Scotch  pedlar.  We  had  heard  that  he  had  so  cheated  some 
gardeners,  pretending  that  he  had  garden  net  to  sell,  which  he 
had  not  with  him,  but  luring  them  to  purchase  the  cloth  which 
was  in  his  pack.    Our  inquiry  has  induced  the  following : — 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  a  Scotchman  "selling  cloth 
that  proves  useless,*'  I  beg  to  say  that  I  was  visiting  at  a  house 
near  Norwich  in  November  last  year,  when  one  monung  my  good 
hostess  received  "an  important  announcement t "  "extraordi- 
nary sacrifice  of  silks  1  **  Sso.,  "  owin^  to  the  late  war  in  France." 
Patterns  were  enclosed,  and  the  ladies  of  the  party  were  in  rap- 
tures at  the  texture,  the  gloss,  the  everything  about  them,  and 
especially  the  cheapness.  I  believe  my  wife,  who  is  of  a  deeply 
sympathetic  nature,  almost  shed  tears  at  the.  terrible  sacrifice 
of  tne  poor  trader.  Beautiful  silk dvsases,  "such  loves  I  would 
almost  stand  by  tiiemselvee,"  of  16  yards  for  about  £1  a-pieoe. 
Suffice  it  to  say  my  wife  determined  at  once  on  eight  of  them, 
and  our  liberal-minded  hostess  on  six,  for  various  dauA'hters 
or  daughters-in-law.  Well,  whilst  the  ladies  were  oopgratulating 
themselves  on  their  good  fortune,  and  I  was  trembung  in  my 
shoes  at  what  I  dcysmed  this  unlucky  eoniret&mpt,  we  beheld  a 
big  burly-looking  man  come  up  to  the  front  door.  Presently  he 
was  announced  as  the  very  individual  who  was  so  self-sacrificing. 
He  brought  very  large  bundles  with  him,  and  I  felt  it  was  ail 
up  with  me,  and  that  I  had  better  produce  my  cheaue-book  like 
a  man.  He  very  politely  said  that  ne  had  not  got  tne  silks  with 
him,  for  there  was  such  an  extraordinary  demand  for  them  that 
he  had  sold  all  he  had  in  his  trap,  but  that  we  should  have  the 
ordered  goods  in  a  day  or  two.  He  then  produced  some  pat- 
terns of  Brussels  carpet,  and  said  he  was  enabled  to  let  us  have 
this  at  9(2.  a-yard.  My  sympathising  wife  whispered  mournfully 
to  me  that  our  large  drawing-room  carpet  was  getting  shabby : 
that  the  peeent  one  could  go  to  the  smaller  drawing-room,  and 
tiiat  to  a  bedroom,  and  so  on,  like  those  unfortunate  people  who 
have  large  families,  and  when  the  elder  boys  are  rentted,  their 
nether  garments  descend  to  the  smaller  fry.  Our  hostess's  old 
servant  here  reminded  her  that  their  carpet  was  getting  shabby 
also ;  and  as  old  servants  invariably  get  their  own  way,  another 
was  ordered.  I  believe  the  subject  of  curtains  was  mooted,  but 
at  this  point  I  was  getting  faint  and  clammy,  and  so  I  daresay 
lost  much;  for  it  was  drawing  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I 
had  not  a  large  balance  at  my  bankers.  Whether  the  poor, 
unhappy,  self-sacrificing  trader  noticed  my  sad  condition  I  do 


have  his  receipt-^2  128,  1  was  very  helpless— I  am  a  small 
man — and  I  stood  with  my  arms  outstretched,  overwhelmed  with 
this  great  quantity  of  doth,  vainly  protesting  that  I  had  so  many 
clothes  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Again  I  was 
silenced,  not  only  by  my  wife's  "  My  dear,  you  know  black  always 
comes  in  useful" — ^but  by  the  man  heaping  another  bale  of 
equally  large  size  upon  my  devoted  head,  saying,  "  I  give  you 
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thia  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  amarried  man ;  but  of 
course  the  bar^n  was  concluded,  the  man  was  paid.  I  remon- 
strated,  and  said  I  would  pay  him  for  the  goods  altogether :  but 
his  saying.  "We  always  make  up  our  accounfa  every  day.  sir. 
and  you  shaU  be  sure  to  have  the  things  on  Friday:"  ani 
another  l<wk  from  some  one.  made  me  relent  and  give  him  the 

^^S'l'if  •  i^S?!?®  **  ^  ^*7'  r®  ^®^«'  «*^  *^«  "1J^8  or  the  carpet, 
and  the  cloth  has  proved  the  veriest  old  shoddy  that  ever  cune 
from  Gloucestershire.— Yours  faithfully,  X.  Y.  Z. 

Pmvbntiho  Bust  in  Ibon.— The  following  mixture  is  stated 
to  be  an  excellent  brown  coating  for  protecting  iron  and  steel 
from  rust.  Dissolve  two  parts  orystaUised  chloride  of  iron,  two 
parts  chloride  of  antimony,  and  one  part  tannin,  in  four  parts 
Iltf  ^  *?^  apply  with  a  sponge  or  rag,  and  let  dry.  Then  another 
coat  of  the  naint  is  apphed,  and  again  another,  if  necessary,  until 
the  colour  Wmes  as  dark  as  desired.  When  dry  it  is  washed 
l^ii«7S  ''  ^°T^^i?  ^,*«»i^'  *»d  tl^e  surface  polished  with 
boiled  Unseed  od.  The  chloride  of  antimony  must  be  as  nearly 
neutral  as  poB8ible.-(^n^2«A  Mechanic.)  ^ 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

r-SES^J."*'''  (Br«*Mr<i).-You  wiU  im  our  Moort,  and  we  think  that 
»ndagfiirtharoomm«itn«o41e«i.    Yoor  remark.  iSlalWys  be  aoSpUbuT 

^^t^  .?'*f ''•  fonlto^Book  WiU  be  pabIiihedir;otame.7.S,^hI.  mSSj 
but  that  the  &»ue  In  montWj  Darte  wiU  not  be  oompleted  tUl  Febraarr.  mS 
™piSr*        ^^  win  Kn  be  pioyided.  and  dulj  ady«tuSf7i  Se 

^?>"?.^*S  ^*  BaiSTOL  SHdw.— I  Bhoold  Uke  to  aak  aome  ob«  mnnMbul 
with  UiU  Show  to  itate  whether  it  I.  by  <yflr^htorMS^ti^tnB^^ 
«soept  Game,  BtMk.  White,  and  Sebr^ta  arS  IgnorMTTthTeSed  "e  ?! 
St? °^P*/r°^ *"*«~*  ^  "*•  matteiTnot  bei^ a BanUmtaiSSr  bit  a« 
SS^k?-^^;*  tei"^  ^.f  *^«  t-^^fctf-l^apeaewBL^tti  MilJ 

*  iEi.?^!!?f  ^f***^'!^^™!**"  ^^-  ^•)— We  have  no  hedtatkm  hi  ^ying 
SlJf  i„^^  ^1?  ^^f*"  that  from  No.  1  has  the  tlngeiTSuoh  e^^inS 
UiVJSj^cmi.      '~'^^^*^''*^^-^"'^*-    Splatter  woqMbSfbSuS 

th«n.    U  they  have  only  <«am  oolour,  keep  thST;  Uwy  wiU  iSSy  motulToS 

aoS'w^^SIl!?^??  S*T  f-J?»*<«»«).-Aie  yon  sore  the  hens  eat  the 
eook  heoause  they  dislike  him  ?  It  may  be  their  war  of  ahnvlnJ  i^LT^tTu 
may  be  that,  like  the  hu.band  of  two^^  to^hrLwe  the  SSiiTdo^fc 
^^  iL^fJ^^^  app<md.«e  of  their  lord  a^  mSSlT  I^ft  U^a^J 

S«H .  liL^i!:i^  .  t.  ^*  ^^*  "«'^'  *»»^  it  to  be  continued  after  the 
fowls  w««i  turned  out;  butasweareby  nonuMuissuxe  theooiHbieots  to  the 
22?™'  ITn'S™  '^^i^i'^y  ^^  °'  «»y  »»^»^  As  yoSThSniwiSaS? 
^L  «™«2?«f**  t" -7*^  impunity.  We  have  sutfeiid  mu  ™f£m  tffi 
same  oomplainL    Lut  summer  we  had  a  pen  of  Spanish,  e»Sc  «^e^t 

island  wi*^t2'tL'?e!f  ^>r*  *^  **^*^-  '«^'  ^"t^iyS; 

mug  anasau  leatners  were  left.  No  one  erer  saw  suoh  a  lot  of  hld«ona  maml. 
time  to  time,  and  the  answer  always  was,  "They  are  Roina  on  nieelv"  ^^ 

SSte!  i^°v  "J*"  "^  «■  *^»  he  is  to  aU  appearance  a  RumpUn.  WeS 
^^UlS!?J\S!^  Vi?%  ^.  iF  ^^  *^  cannibals.  ^hsU tiS 
S«?f -i  ;;  ^^  °P  *ff  *^S>"  *•  '^y  ««>'^»  •nd  tiy  whether  they  hare  f " 
KiiS^'^J^^**"^*^-  ^^"^  iB  no  cure  for  it  th?t  we  we  awSe  oZ^  W^ 
shouU  advise  yon  to  try  a  Game  cook.    He  will  not  be  partiOTliVhJ  he  hits 

SSf  an^i  w  JJ^  '^  1  •"*  ^"i  prodecessor.  Take  yoi  biid  from  the 
hens  and  let  them  run  alone.    Turn  him  amons  them  evarr  mAF>rin<r  fn^Twif 

s?JiT  ^'^  ^  •"  ^*  ^^'^  w»tch^s*i^"?h^  r  ta^^ikS 

Sththe'hJSr*"""^"-    Ifitbe«,.tak.heraw.y,«duii'li'Sr^ 

toJ  W^*  i^  ^"i*^^^  »•  iiO.-Tonr  stocks  weighing  85  lbs.  each  aw  not 

oSl«^th!h^H  J^^#  2S  5*"*  Woodbury,  but  we  can£otiy  that  red 
SoTfi^*  beet  kind  of  wood  to  make  them  of.    Bees  have  noivendon^ 


D«Fici«iioT  OP  HOHBT  {An  Old  Bee-ketper,  Kent).— It  is  owing  to  the  pas^ 
season  having  been  so  unfavourablb  for  bees  that  the  cottagers  around  you 
haveso  Uttle  honey  to  take  now.  You  yourself  have  been  comparatively  «ic- 
eessfnl  in  realising  six-tenths  of  your  usual  quantity. 

DEFiciEKcr  OP  Bebs  {Idem).—"  What  has  become  of  the  working  bees 
which  are  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  ?  "  We  have  to  say  that  the  bees 
stopped  breeding  this  year  a  month  sooner  than  they  usually  do,  and  doubt- 
less the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  which  they  had  so  often  to  contend  against 
brought  many  of  them  to  the  ground,  when  they  were  chilled  to  death.  The 
oeath-rate  amongst  bees  has  been  uncommonly  heavy  this  year,  and  the  birth- 
rate has  been  unusuaUy  smaU.  Good  coverings  against  frost  and  rain  will  be 
needed  to  preserve  weak  stocks.  If  your  stocks  are  in  a  bee-house  cover  them 
weu  round  with  some  soft  dry  hay  or  other  warm  material :  If  not  in  a  house, 
cover  them  weU  with  hay,  and  over  all  a  good  thatch  of  straw.  This  is  of  S 
more  importance  than  the  aspect  in  whidfi  they  may  stand,  tor  we  have  found 
no  advantage  in  one  aspect  over  another. 

JSiLUXQ  AMD  PRBSKBvnro  Imsbots  (A  Subtcriber).— The  quection  is  an 
erten^ve  one.    Various  details  in  reply  would  be  found  in  Green's  "  Insect- 
hunter's  Companion,"  and  Knagg's  "  Lepidopterist's  Guide; "  but  the  anbjeet 
to  answer  fully  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford  at  present. 
BomHiMO  SKiwa-"^.  jr."  wishes  to  be  told  how  to  soften  the  skins  of 

We  shaU  be  obliged  by  a  reply  from  some  of  our  fesders. 


UTEOBOLOGIOAL  OB8XBVATION8, 

Oaxdbx  BQUAaa,  Lohdov. 

lAt.  51»  82'  40*  N. ;  Long,  (y  8'  0"  W. :  Altitude  111  f««t. 

Date. 

.^ 

IX  THS  DaT. 

im. 
Oct. 

0 

Hygome. 

II 

1 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Temperature 

1 

and 
Nov. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

ViB. 

•n„^ 

We.» 
Tb.  80 
FrLSl 
Sat.  1 
Sun.  8 

"?<»•    » 
To.    4 

Inches. 
80.889 
80.0M 
89440 
89.179 
89.806 
89.457 
89577 

80J 
48.0 
46.6 
46.0 
87.8 
84.8 

deg. 
80!» 
80.1 
484 
46.6 
48.6 
87.8 
841 

N.W. 
W. 
W. 

I 

N.E. 

deg. 
48:8 
A%A 
41.7 
44.4 
444 
44.6 
48.6 

54.4 

6L8 
587 
60J 

fit 

86.8 

87.4 
48.8 
881 
85.4 

898 

78a 

87.4 
90.0 
788 
844 
614 

8r6 
804 
SL4 
88.7 
80J 
894 
864 

In. 

0.090' 
0.11S 
0.P8& 
0.88S 

047^ 

Mecas 

89.886 

88.9 

87.9 

48.4 

6L1 

88J 

*i 

964 

049» 

BEICABKS. 
S9th.— Veiy  foggy,  elesred  off  for  a  short  time  aboat  11  am.,  but  eame  oa 

again,  and  continued  though  the  sun  was  shining  brightly. 
SOth.— Foggy  and  frosty  in  the  morning,  and  more  or  lees  so  all  day,  but  not 

dark,  aa  the  sun  continued  shining* 
Slst.— Bain  in  the  night;  line  momiog;  lather  eloa4y  aftecnooo,  aliglik 
__      , _i^^  '*»^*  ®  ^'^  J  ■*>•»?  •bower  about  9  p.m.,  and  showery  after. 
Nov.  1st. — Bain  in  the  night;  fine  morning  and  much  warmer;  line  evenlns. 
and.— Cloudy  morning,  slight  rain  at  10  am.,  then  fine  till  2  p.m.  ;  showos 

after;  heavy  rain  from  7  to  7.t6  p.m.,  and  again  at  night. 
8^— ^oeip  nunrnLog,  clearing  off  before  noon,  but  foggy  and  dondy  at  tiniii 

4Ul— Fog  in  the  morning,  but  deaied  off  soon  after  11  jlh.,  eontfnnfag  flna 

the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Tempoatura  stiU  falling,  and  would  have  been  much  lower  but  for  the  wana 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.   White  fog  veiy  prevalent.— G.  J.  Smows^ 


OOVXNT 

Wb  are  stni  able  to 

season ;  that  from  under 

of  which  are  unusually 

prices  from  the  oompetil 


Apples « 

Apricots dos. 

Oherries ^Ib. 

Chestnuts.. bushel 

Currants i  sieve 

Black do. 

FlBs dos. 

FilberU lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^lOO 

Xelong eaoh 


GABDEN  MABKXT.— NoTBiCBBa  6. 

a  steady  supply  of  all  the  out-door  pcodoee  of  tb« 
glass  consists  only  of  Pines  and  Grapes,  tb»  former 
"i  for  the  season.    The  latter  realise  rather  law 
with  Dutch  Hamburgha  and  Portugal  varieties. 
muiT. 
s.  d.   i.  d. 
1   Otol   6 
0     0 
0 
89 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
18 
6 


Xulb«;rles , 

Nectarines 

Oranges 


lb. 

.  k  sieve 


Pean.  kitchen 
_^,  dessert.... 
Pine  Apples... 

Plums 

Quinces 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries V  lb.   . 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto VlOO  8 

YSOBTABLBS. 


i.  d.  S.  d. 
..l^lb.  0  OtoO  O 
..  dos.  0  0  0  O 
.^100  10  0 
■         8    0 


80  O 

15  e 

8  • 

8  • 

6  e 

4  e 

8  O 

0  o 

0  o 

16  e 

8  6 


Artichokes doi. 

AsparaRus ^lOO  0 

French o 

Beans, Kidney....*  sieve  8 

i««t.fted dos  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage dos.  1 

Capsicums fP'lOO  1 

Carrots boncb  0 

Cauliflower dos.  8 

Celery.^...         .  bundle  1 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches  8 

Cnonmbera each  0 

_    pickUng dos.  0 

Endive dos.  8 

Fennel bunch  0 

gwUc lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish handle  8 

Leeks.. bunch  0 

— dot,  1 


■.d.    s.d. 

8    0to6    0 

0     0 


„      ^  S.d.     B.d. 

Mushrooms potUe  1   0to8   O 

Mustard  ft  Cress..pannet   0   ~      ~ 

Onions bushel   8 

pickling qvart   0 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips doa. 

S«" quart 

Potatoes bushel 


Kidney do. 

Round. do. 

Radishes.,  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Saleafy bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Bcoraonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Tnmips.... bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


0  O 

6  0 

0  O 
4  O 

1  O 
0  o 
4  « 
0  o 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Montb 

Week. 

NOVEMBER  13-19, 1878. 

Average  TeoDera- '  Kaia  In 
tore  near  Lonaon.   48  years. 

Son 
Rises 

Bon 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age, 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Year. 

18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Th 

P 

S 

Sun 

M 

To 

W 

Royal  Hort.  Society's  Chiysanthemum  Show 
Entomological  So.'s  Meet.  7  P.21.          [closes. 

28  Sunday  ArrsB  Trinity. 
Length  of  Day  8h.  42m. 
J.  Camerarius  bom,  1665. 
Twilight  ends  6  p.h. 

Day. 

49.9 
48.5 
49.0 
48.9 

4ai 

47.9 
48.9 

Night. 
85  2 
83.8 
84.8 
83.2 
33.9 
82.9 
83.6 

Mean. 
42.6 
41.2 
41.9 
41.0 
41.0 
40.4 
41.2 

21 
19 
14 
19 
20 
17 

m.     h. 
17af7 
19      7 

21  7 

22  7 
24      7 
26      7 
28      7 

m.     h. 
12af4 
10     4 
9      4 
7      4 
6      4 
6      4 
4 

m.      h. 
morn. 
14     0 
50      1 
59      2 
10      4 
22      5 
87      6 

m.     ti. 
21      2 
34      2 
45      2 

56      2 

7      8 

20      3 

87      3 

21 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

m.    8. 
15    82 
15    22 
15    12 
15      1 
14    49 
14    86 
14    28 

317 
818 
819 
320 
821 
822 
328 

Prom  obseryationa  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  18.48.7®;  and  its  night  tompefatu»e 
83.9^  The  greatest  heat  was  62i^  on  the  16th,  1810 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  18^,  on  the  15th,  1818,  and  19th.  1838.  The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  1.24  inch. 

LEAP  SOIL. 

'  0  subject  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
plants  has  given  me  so  much  trouble  as  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  using  leaf  mould. 
It  was  a  moot  guestion  in  my  mind  for  many 
years,  my  own  experiments  being  uniformly 
unfavourable  to  its  employment,  whilst  the 
testimony  of  others  varied  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner.  I  have  seen  plants  grow- 
ing with  great  vigour  in  a  compost  one- third 
or  one-fourth  of  which  was  leaf  soil,  and  I 
have  seen  potted  in  soil  exactly  similar  in  appearance 
plants  which  looked  wretched.  Once,  many  years  ago, 
I  was  shown  a  lot  of  Calceolarias  which  were  potted  in 
a  compost  chiefly  of  leaf  mould,  and  which  died-off  as 
if  they  were  poisoned. 

In  this  case  I  had  little  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
cause.  On  inquiry,  I  found  the  gentleman  had  discovered 
in  a  thick  wood  a  rich  bed  of  leaf  soil,  which  he  had 
brought  home  and  used  at  once  for  potting.  Of  course, 
in  this  case,  a  sour  mass  of  vegetable  matter  was  sure  to 
prove  unfit  for  the  growth  of  tender  plants.  But  my  own 
leaf  mould,  made  from  leaves  previously  used  for  hotbeds, 
was  repeatedly  turned  over  till  it  had  the  appearance  of 
rich  black  soil,  and  yet  I  never  found  any  class  of  plants 
grow  any  better  when  it  was  mixed  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  potted.  So  satisfied  was  I  that  leaf  soil  was  of 
no  use  in  the  garden,  that  I  have  carted  loads  of  it  into  the 
farmyard  for  the  cattle  to  trample  it  into  the  manure, 
hoping  it  might  at  least  benefit  the  Turnips. 

There  are  few  good  gardeners  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact  who  have  not  been  invited  to  give  their  opinions 
on  this  subject,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  expressed 
their  opinion  as  being,  like  myself,  unfavourable  to  its 
employment.  The  few  who  spoke  highly  of  it  gave  me 
no  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  difflculty. 

Here  again  I  got  on  a  wrong  scent ;  the  idea  struck 
me,  it  must  be  the  different  leaves  which  had  been  em- 
ployed ;  mine  were  chiefly  Oak  leaves,  perhaps  the  quan- 
tity of  tannin  contained  in  them  was  the  reason  they  did 
no  good — ^indeed,  appeared  to  do  harm.  But,  again,  of 
the  few  who  spoke  highly  of  leaf  soil,  some  said  perhaps 
the  reason  theirs  proved  so  useful  was  that  it  was  made 
of  good  Oak  leaves.  Again  I  was  at  fault :  I  gave  my 
experience  in  the  Journal  (this  was  some  years  since),  and 
I  think  my  opinion  was  shared  by  most  of  those  who 
took  up  the  subject,  but  not  a  ray  of  light  was  shed  on 
the  question. 

For  years  I  eschewed  leaf  mould,  till  on  examination 
of  the  soil  in  which  GamelUas  were,  and  are,  grown  in 
Belgium,  generally  supposed  to  be  peat  soil,  I  found  it 
was  nothing  but  leaf  mould  and  sand,  without  a  particle 
of  peat  or  any  other  soil  in  it.  Here  was  the  whole 
question  re-opened.  It  is  now  proved  that  leaf  soil  is 
good  or  bad  according  as  it  has  been  prepared — that  is 
to  say,  whether  it  has  been  fermented,  or  whether  it  has 
been  the  product  of  slow  decay,  "  eremacausis." 

Those  who  know  anything  of  chemistry  are  aware  that 
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the  products  formed  during  fermentation,  where  a  large 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  undergoes  change  with  littlo 
access  of  oxygen,  differ  greatly  from  those  formed  during 
the  gradual  and  slow  decay  that  takes  place  when  small 
quantities  of  similar  matters  are  fully  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture.  But  the  effect  of  different  modes  of  decay  in 
producing  a  more  or  less  valuable  manure  from  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  is,  I  think,  very  little  understood. 

Many  farmers  know,  or  believe,  that  when  a  heap  of 
manure  has  heated  itself  dry,  and  has  become  what  is  in 
this  neighbourhood  called  "  fire-fanged "  (an  old  Saxon 
expression,  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  something 
being  caught  or  taken  by  fire),  it  is  much  injured.  Then, 
again,  gardeners  think  manure  that  has  been  employed 
in  growing  Mushrooms  of  very  little  value.  Tliis  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  nitrogen  where  the 
crop  produced  has  been  considerable,  but  where  the  crop 
has  been  trifling  we  must  seek  some  other  explanation. 
I  feel  sure  the  whole  subject  merits  further  investigation, 
and  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Scientific  ^ 
Committee  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

Why  should  a  mass  of  mould  produced  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  leaves  in  a  wood  be  sour  and  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  plants?  In  other  words.  What  is  sour 
soil?  It  cannot  be  for  want  of  oxidation  in  this  case, 
unless  sunlight  is  necessary  to  the  process.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  sun,  air,  and  gradual  decay  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  good  leaf  mould. 

In  Belgium  the  preparation  of  leaf  soil  is  a  speciality 
undertaken  by  persons  who  sell  it  by  the  bushel  to  nur- 
serymen. The  leaves  are  laid  in  long  heaps  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  so  that  they  may  not  heat,  are  turned  over 
regularly  till  much  reduced,  and  then  put  into  large 
ridges  which  throw  off  the  wet.  This  soil  mixed  with 
sand  is  employed  for  every  kind  of  plant  the  Belgians 
cultivate  in  their  glass  houses,  and  costs  more  than  their 
fuel  every  year.  The  soil  near  Ghent  is  a  deep  fine  sand, 
and  its  horticulturists  have  not  the  choice  of  soils  we 
have,  but  this  mixture  answers  every  purpose.  The  trees 
I  saw  growing  in  Belgium  were  mostly  Poplars,  Elms, 
and  Alders.  It  is  an  interesting  question — ^if  mould  from 
those  trees  is  better,  or  worse,  than  that  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  OaJk. — J.  R.  Pearson,  ChilivelL 


PRIMROSES,  COWSLIPS,  POLYANTHUSES,  AND 
OXLIPS. 

Under  these  names  I  include  all  the  garden  varieties 
of  three  species  of  Primula  indigenous  to  Great  Britain, 
and  which  are  distinguished  by  botanists  as  P.  acaulis, 
P.  veris,  and  P.  elatior. 

Among  the  old-fashioned  border  flowers  again  becoming 
popular  there  are  none  that  receive  greater  attention  than 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  Long  ago  they  were  among 
the  delights  of  almost  every  garden,  and  the  memories 
of  them  still  linger  in  the  cottage  flower  borders,  where 
simple  beauty  has  always  an  abiding  place ;  but  in  the 
parterres  of  the  mansion  they  are  only  now  beginning  to 
re-occupy  their  ancient  place.    It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
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iatroduction  of  spring  gardening  that  the  taste  for  ealtivat- 
iug  tbes^  flowers  has  been  resuscitated,  ^nd  the  important 
adiitiou  they  make  to  the  decoration  of  oar  gardens  at  that 
early  season  is  likely  to  cause  them  to  be  again  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  hardy  decorative  plants.  We  know  of  no 
flowers  which  keep  up  for  bo  long  a  period  such  a  mass  and 
yariety  of  striking  colours.  They  may  furnish  either  beds  of 
distinct  colours,  or  be  used  in  an  almost  endless  variety  to 
produce  whatever  efifects  may  be  desired;  while  their  hardi- 
ness and  facility  of  propagation  give  no  anxiety  as  to  their 
ouUivatioD,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  plants  which 
are  used  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  varieties  of  the 
Polyanthus  which  are 
grown  by  florists  as  prize 
flowers,  but  of  these  we 
do  not  intend  to  treat, 
our  observations  will  be 
confined  alone  to  the 
hardy  border  varieties. 

In  the  wild  state  there 
IB  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  a  Primrose, 
a  Cowslip,  and  an  Ozlip, 
and  botanists  have  re- 
cognised this  by  calling 
them  severally  Primula 
acaulis,  Primula  veris, 
And  Primula  elatior. 

The  Primrose  is  at 
once  distinguished  by 
the  flower-stalkB  being 
ooe-flowered,  and  iBsn- 
lag  direct  from  the  root- 
stock  in  the  bosom  of  the 
leavei.  The  coroUa  iB 
large  and  flat,  the  tube 
of  the  calyz  cylindrical, 
and  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
tapering  into  the  winged 
footst^kfl. 

The  Cowslip  bears  its 
flowers  in  an  umbel 
which  is  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  scape,  and  they 
are  small,  concave,  and 
sweet-scented,  with  an 
inflated  calyx.  The  blade 
of  the  leaf  terminates 
abruptly,  and  the  leaf- 
stalks are  not  winged. 

The  Oxlip  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  either  a 
Primrose  or  a  CowsUp, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
termediate between  the 
two.  It  has  a  tall  hairy 
stem  like  the  Cowslip, 
bearing  a  many-flowered 
nmbel  of  drooping  flow- 
ers, which  become  erect 
when  in  bloom.  The  co- 
rolla is  large  and  flatter 
than  in  the  Cowslip,  the  lobes  are  deeply  notched,  and  there 
are  five  deep  yellow  spots  round  the  throat.  The  calyx  is 
cylindrical,  with  sharp  acuminate  segments.  Thb  blades  of 
the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Cowslip,  with  the  winged 
petiole  of  the  Primrose. 

These  three  forms  are  the  parents  of  the  garden  flowers 
known  as  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and  Oxlips,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  primary  divisions;  bnt  these  are  again 
divided  into  the  various  forms  known  as  Hose-in-Hose, 
Pantaloons,  and  Galligaskins. 

L— THE  PBDCBOSE. 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  Primrose  is  not  subject  to  any  great 

variation.    It  is  only  in  the  size  and  form  of  its  flowers  that 

this  is  most  observable.    In  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  where  it 

grows  in  great  pxcfusion  and  loxuianee,  I  have  had  evezy 


opportunity  of  observing  the  variations  to  which  it  is  liabl 
and  I  have  remarked  that  there  are  the  earlier  and  the  later 
varieties,  causing  two  blooming  periods.  The  first,  which  com- 
mences in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  is  sparing  in  com- 
parisou  with  the  second,  producing  flowers  which  are  generally 
small,  have  nothing  remarkable  in  their  appearance;  but  in 
the  second  season,  which  begins  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
later,  we  have  the  full  flush  of  the  Primrose  bloom,  and  then 
wa  find  flowers  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  some  perfectly  round 
and  of  the  diameter  of  a  half-crown  piece,  others  with  six 

instead  of  five  lobes  in 
the  corolla,  some  with 
fringed  corollas,  and  I 
have  seen  them  with  Hie 
limb  of  the  corolla  nearly 
abortive.  But  the  varia- 
tion in  colour  is  veiy 
rare.  I  have  found  in 
my  fields  a  pure  white 
with  a  large  round  flower, 
a  deep  red,  a  hnck-coloiir 
flower,  and  a  puce,  bat 
these  occur  very  seldom ; 
and  I  have  never  seen  a 
wild  one  which  throws 
its  flowers  on  a  sci^  like 
the  Cowslip,  although  it 
is  mentioned  by  authors, 
and  I  every  year  raise 
them  from  seed  among 
my  Polyanthus.  The  two 
periods  of  blooming  are 
observable  in  the  culti- 
vated varieties  as  well  as 
in  the  wild  ones.  Almost 
as  soon  as  winter  has  dis- 
appeared, and  even  be- 
fore if  it  should  be  a 
mild  one,  some  of  the 
early  varieties  already 
make  the  flower  borders 
gay.  The  Single  Paper 
White  and  the  Single 
Lilac  bloom  very  early, 
and  are  quite  past  when 
the  great  mass  of  other 
sorts  are  coming  in.  The 
Double  Sulphur  is  also 
a  very  early  and  free 
bloomer,  and  there  are 
two  varieties  of  Double 
White,  one  of  which 
blooms  earlier  than  the 
other. 

We  do  not  obtain  from 
the  Primrose  in  a  state 
of  cultivation  so  great 
a  variety  of  colour  as  we 
do  of  the  Polyanthus. 
Primroses  are  always,  or 
nearly  always,  self-co- 
loured with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eye,  which  is 
always  present. 

The  true  Primrose 
varies  in  colour  of  all 
shades  from  white  to  dark  maroon.  But  although  the  colours 
are  less  varied  than  in  the  Polyanthus,  the  varieties  of  double 
Primrose  are  much  more  numerous.  I  have  in  my  collection 
Double  White,  two  varieties ;  Double  Yellow,  Double  Sulphur, 
Double  Lilac,  Double  Crimson,  Double  Bed,  Double  Purple,  and 
Double  Purple  with  silver  fringe.  The  varieties  in  form  of  the 
Primrose  are  so  far  as  I  know  Pantaloons  and  GalligaskinB, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  true  Hose-in-Hose  Primrose. 

THE  OXLIP. 
Although  this  is  not  a  common  plant  I  have  found  several  in 
hedgerows  on  my  property,  varying  in  colour  from  sulphur  to 
a  more  decided  yellow,  and  like  the  Primroses  and  Cowslips, 
some  with  thrum  and  some  with  pin  eyes.  I  have  cultivated 
it  for  several  years,  and  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  great 
variation.    The  only  distinct  varietiaB  I  possess  are  of  the 


HoM-in-HoM. 
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Hose-in-Hofle  form,  a  dark  erimson,  and  two  fine  yellows,  one 
being  the  **  ProliferouB  Oxlip "  of  old  authors  with  a  thmm 
eye,  and  the  other  pin-eyed.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Ozlip  is  a 
trne  hybrid  between  the  Primrose  and  the  Oowslip.  Wherever  I 
have  fonnd  it  wild  has  been  where  Cowslips  abound,  and  it 
also  blooms  at  the  same  time  as  they  do.  The  idea  that  it  is 
a  trae  hybrid  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  seeds  very 
indifferently,  being  all  but  sterile,  and  when  I  have  found 
seeds  they  have  been  almost  entirely  barren. 

THE  POLYANTHUS. 

When  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip  are  brought  into  cultivation 
and  successive  generations  of  them  are  raised  from  seed  and 
grown  in  near  proximity,  they  develope  into  a  form  we  call 
Polyanthus,  which  partakes  so  much  of  the  charaoteristios  of 
both  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip,  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  say  whether  it  has  come  from  the  one  or  from 
the  other.  I  have  found  in  a  seed  bed  of  Polyanthus  every 
gradation  of  form  and  colour,  from  the  common  yellow  Prim- 
rose and  common  Cowslip  to  the  most  highly-developed  Poly- 
anthus— so  much  so,'  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the 
former  terminates  and  the  other  begins. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Polyanthus  comes  originally 
from  the  Cowslip,  for  if  seed  be  sown  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  plants  when  they  bloom  prove  to  be  the  common  Cow- 
slip in  various  stages  of  development  towards  the  Polyanthus, 
and  very  rarely  is  it  that  a  true  Primrose  occurs.  Among  the 
many  thousands  I  have  raised  there  has  never  been  an  Ozlip 
among  them.  Those  which  have  large  flat  corollas  and  a 
cylindrical  calyx-tube  partake  most  of  the  character  of  the 
J^mrose,  and  may  have  been  produced  by  it  having  impreg- 
nated the  Cowslip.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  plants 
which  are  Primroses  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  throwing 
np  their  one-flowered  stalks,  and  then  later  on  pushing  up  a 
stout  scape  bearing  a  bunch  of  one-flowered  peduncles,  and 
becoming  a  Polyanthus.  This  may  be  due  to  the  Prixnrose 
being  fertilised  by  the  Oowslip. 

Although  Polyanthus  seeds  produce  so  large  a  proportion  of 
Cowslips  and  so  few  Primroses,  the  Polyanthus  has  more  of 
the  character  of  the  Primrose  than  of  the  Oowslip.  The  large 
decnrrent  leaf-blade,  the  cylindrical  calyx-tube  with  deep  acu- 
minate teeth  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the  large 
flat  limb  of  the  corolla,  are  all  evidence  of  this.  It  is  singular 
that  a  Polyanthus  is  never  seen  with  an  inflated  calyx  like  the 
Oowslip. 

The  varieties  of  the  Polyanthus  are  endless  as  regards  colour, 
bat  in  form  we  have  not  so  great  variation  as  in  the  Primrose. 
As  yet  we  have  but  two  that  are  double  —  the  old  Double 
Parple,  and  the  Belgian  variety  called  Arthur  De  Smet,  purple, 
with  a  yellow  fringe.  I  have  some  very  large  yellows  and  also 
a  niagenta-coloured  one  which  show  a  t^dency  to  become 
semi-double,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  any  that  are  perfectly 
so  except  the  two  mentioned  above.  There  are  several  take 
the  Galhgaskin  and  Pantaloon  forms,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  that  are  Hose-in-Hose. 

HOaE-IN-HOSE. 

The  Hose-in-Hose  are  all  Cowslips  or  Ozlips,  the  calyx  of 
wliich  has  become  an  exact-coloured /ac-nmt2«  of  the  corolla, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  one  flower  being  inserted  in  the 
tafce  of  another.  Hence  they  are  called  Hose-in-Hose,  a  very 
old  name,  having  been  used  so  long  ago  as  by  Parkinson,  who 
lived  in  Shakespere's  time. 

My  original  plants  of  Hose-in-Hose  I  got  from  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Oaloot,  near  Beading,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  great  cul- 
tivator of  the  Polyanthus,  the  Primrose,  and  the  Cowslip,  and 
who  very  kindly  presented  me  with  all  the  varieties  of  Hose- 
in-Hose  ^l  his  collection.  These  were  yellow  of  various  shades, 
brownish  red,  and  dark  red.  Since  then  I  have  by  careful 
crossing  succeeded  in  raising  a  great  variety  with  much  larger 
flowers,  and  embracing  a  great  range  of  colour  from  pale 
lemon  to  deep  yellow,  and  from  pale  brick  to  the  richest 
maroon.  Last  year  I  raised  a  very  flne  variety  of  Hose-in- 
Hose,  produced  by  a  cross  from  one  of  the  large-flowered 
Polyanthus,  as  the  corolla  is  of  unusually  large  size,  and  the 
calyx  equaUy  so. 

There  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  this  form  which  comes  from 
the  OxUp.  It  has  a  large  sulphur-coloured  corolla,  and  blooms 
in  great  profusion,  forming  a  charming  spring  bed.  Of  this  I 
have  the  thrum  and  pin-eyed  forms.  These  are  all  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  country;  but  last  spring  when  I  was  in 


Brussels,  I  found  in  the  flower  market  there  a  flne  rosy  lilac, 
which  makes  a  pleasing  variety. — Phiiakthos. 
(To  be  oontinaed.) 


EBBOBS  IN  EXHIBITING  FLOWISES. 

I  ALWAYS  notice  that  more  persons  are  interested  in  the 
matter  of  Boses  than  any  other  subject  touched  upon  in  your 
pages,  and,  with  many  others,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
communications  of  Mr.  W.  Farren  and  "  D.  D.,"  of  Makerston. 

It  is  high  time,  especially  in  coimtry  exhibitions,  that  a 
stop  be  put  to  some  of  the  practices  Mr.  Farren  alludes  to, 
particularly,  I  may  say,  those  of  putting  duplicates  into  a  stand 
and  of  adding  leaves.  It  is  not  merely  in  Boses  that  dupli- 
cates come  to  the  fore ;  but  in  stands  of  Verbenas,  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  and  other  florists'  flowers,  where  dissimilar  blooms 
are  to  be  shown,  it  is  the  most  common  thing  possible  for 
duplicates  to  be  put  in  with  the  hopes  of  their  escaping  the 
judge's  eye;  and,  what,  perhaps,  is  worse,  the  practice  has 
become  in  some  places  so  common  that  judges  do  not  disqualify 
because  they  cannot  find  any  stands  that  are  free  from  the 
dishonesty.  What  I  complain  of  most  is,  that  by  this  practice 
honest  exhibitors  are  often  excluded  from  their  proper  place 
in  the  prize  list.  For  instance,  one  exhibitor  has  ten  varieties 
of  Verbenas,  and  makes  up  his  stand  of  twelve  by  adding  two 
duplicates  of  his  best  sorts ;  another  exhibitor  shows  twelve, 
but  has  to  put  in  two  inferior  varieties  to  make  up  the  number. 
Other  exhibitors,  again,  do  not  show  in  the  higher  numbers 
because  they  find  they  are  short  of  one  or  more  varieties  to 
make-up  their  stand,  while  the  dishonest  exhibitor  steps  in 
without  any  qualms  of  conscience,  and  carries  off  the  prize 
by  means  of  duplicates,  which  the  other  would  not  contend 
for.  As  regards  the  addition  of  leaves,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
more  definitely  stated  in  the  schedules,  and  the  committee 
should  ask  the  judges  to  be  particular  in  seeing  the  rules 
carried  out.  In  many  cases  the  schedule,  says,  **Buds  and 
leaves  allowed,"  and  country  exhibitors  think  this  means  that 
additional  leaves  may  be  tied  on.  At  one  show,  I  remember, 
this  year  where  I  was  judging,  my  co-adjudicator  and  I  started 
with  the  full  intention  of  disqualifying  every  stand  where  leaves 
were  added,  and  it  ended  by  our  disqualifying  none,  because 
we  could  not  find  a  single  stand  in  which  it  was  not  more  or 
less  done. 

With  regard,  however,  to  duplicates,  borrowing  blooms,  and 
other  dishonest  practices,  the  authorities  at  flower  shows  can- 
not be  too  particular  in  doing  all  they  can  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  Shows  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  the  means  of 
putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  exhibitors  rather  than  for 
what  they  ought  to  be  intended,  the  encouragement  of  horti- 
culture  and  the  spread  of  horticultural  knowledge ;  and  with 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  obviating  unpleasantness,  dishonest 
practices  are  winked  at.  I  have  known  gardeners  exchange 
plants,  one  gardener  lending  one  or  more  omamental-foliaged 
plants  in  exchange  for  blooming  plants,  and  vice  versd,  in 
order  to  help  each  other  to  win  the  premier  prizes,  and 
divide  the  spoils  afterwards.  I  have  also  known  nurserymen 
buy  plants  at  one  show  and  take  them  to  another  show  the 
next  day  or  next  week,  and  exhibit  them  as  their  own  grow- 
ing. However,  the  subject  of  dishonesty  at  shows  opens  out 
too  wide  a  field  for  discussion,  but  it  is  one  which  requires  to 
be  taken  in  hand  by  aU  horticultural  societies. 

I  am  very  glad  that  *'  D.  D,"  has  called  attention  to  striking 
Briar  stocks  from  cuttings ;  this  does  away  with  one  of  tae 
greatest  evils  of  which  I  complained  in  my  notes  on  the 
Manetti.  I  am  also  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Farren  that  the 
Manetti  has  succeeded  in  the  stronger  soils  of  his  garden  as 
well  as  the  lighter,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  much  in- 
jury is  often  done  from  overfeeding  the  Manetti  stock  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  apply  all  the  manure  to  a 
bed  when  first  planting,  but  good  food  should  be  added  as  the 
plants  acquire  strength. — C.  P.  Pbaoh. 


HYBBID  AGAVE. 
Amongst  the  numerous  results  of  hybridisation  which  from 
time  to  time  crop  up,  few  are  more  singular  and  interesting 
than  one  which  recently  came  under  my  notice,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Highgate,  so  long  and  so  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  famous  collection  of  Cycads  at  Lauderdale 
House,  the  property  of  J.  Tates,  Esq.  It  appears  that  some 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Yates  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Agave  geminiflora  produced  a  flower-spike.     The  flowers  of 
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this  plant  were  impregnated  with  pollen  from  Agave  densiflora, 
then  bloomiDg  in  a  nci^'^hbouring  collection.  The  result  from 
this  cross  is  a  plant  with  somewhat  narrow  leayes,  entirely 
destitate  of  spines  saving  at  the  apex,  but  profusely  orna- 
mented with  long,  broad,  silvery-white  filaments,  and  the 
edges  have  a  continuous  white  marginal  border;  indeed, 
saving  in  the  somewhat  narrower  leaves,  these  hybrids  re- 
semble the  plant  known  in  our  collections  as  Agave  Schidigera, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  whether  the  last-named 
kind  has  been  obtained  by  this  same  cross  at  a  former  period, 
instead  of  being  introduced  from  Mexico,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  plants,  I  understand,  will  be  exMbited  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  when  those 
interested  in  this  tribe  of  plants  will  be  able  to  inspect  them. 
— ^ExpEBTO  Crede. 


EXHIBITING  ROSES  NOT   GROWN  BY  THE 
EXHIBITOR— BRIAR  STOCKS. 

YouB  impression  of  October  30th  was  of  a  character  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  every  rosarian.  Not  only  "  More  about 
Roses,'*  but  "  Much  More  about  Roses,"  and  by  very  able 
pens;  and,  in  this  month  of  all  others,  especially  welcome. 
Even  Sombreuil,  that  most  persistent  of  all  autumnals,  has  at 
last  given  over  blooming  ;  and  Roses  must  be  talked  about,  for 
they  can  no  longer  be  gathered.  There  is  a  negative  character 
in  general  about  November.  Some  of  your  readers  will  re- 
member Hood'q  famous  lines.  For  those  who  do  not  I  will 
venture  to  quote  them.  It  is  the  experience  of  a  Londoner, 
but  almost  of  others. 

"  No  ron.  no  moon, 
No  mom,  no  noon. 
No  dawn,  no  dark,  no  proper  time  of  day; 
No  sky,  no  earthly  view, 
No  distance  looking  blue ; 
No  road,  no  street,  no  t'other  side  the  way. 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  bntterfliea,  no  beee, 
No  fraits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  bada  on  trees. 
November." 

Like  Mr.  Farren,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  you  to  let  me  say  my 
say  ;  and  first  about  exhibitions.  I  imagine  all  your  readers 
wUl  endorse  what  he  says  most  emphatically.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  how  anyone  with  any  self-respect  can  conde- 
scend to  contend,  much  more  to  take  a  prize,  with  a  flower  in 
his  box  that  does  not  fairly  belong  to  him ;  but  I  incline  to 
hope  that  the  practices  Mr.  Farren  alludes  to  are  comparatively 
rare.  I  have  been  on  the  committee  of  two  Rose  associations 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  flagrant  ease 
of  the  kind ;  and  certainly  we  should  have  made  **  tMngs " 
very  **  unpleasant "  if  we  had  met  with  such.  We  have  had 
to  make  our  rules  more  stringent  to  meet  exceptional  cases, 
but  the  new  rules  have  always  been  readily  accepted.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  considered  quite  fair  to  get  flowers  anywhere 
for  a  table  decoration,,  though  even  to  this  allowance  I  have 
always  demurred. 

I  most  heartily  hope  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities  read 
"  our  Journal.''  I  also,  like  Mr.  Farren,  fasted  from  7  to  1  p.m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  last  Rose  Show.  In  aoswer  to  some 
anxious  inquiries  I  was  told  I  could  have  spirits,  but  nothing 
else;  and  breakfast  deferred  added  to  hope  deferred  on  such 
occasions  is  really  trying. 

May  I  venture  to  remark  farther  that  *•  D.  D.,"  of  Kelso, 
makes  a  most  valuable  suggestion  ?  There  are  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  among  Briar  stems,  and  the  latter  two  predominate. 
It  is  quite  time  that  our  nurserymen  turned  their  attention  to 
finding  out  the  best  kind  of  Briar  and  also  to  propagating  it. 
Seedling  Briars  are  not  very  easy  to  obtain.  I  sowed  a  large 
number  of  Briar  seeds  last  year  with  the  poorest  possible 
results.  Seedling  Briars  may  be  the  coming  stock,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  very  long  before  they  oust  those  of  the  hedges.  A 
well-rooted  two  or  three-year-old  Briar  will  give  a  branch  to 
bud  on  that  cannot  ea-^ily  be  equalled.  As  to  Briar  versus 
Manet ti.  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  would  have  remarked  with  his 
wonted  wisdom,  *•  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides."  A 
batch  of  Roses  on  Briars  is  more  likely  to  have  some  bad  plants 
among  it  than  an  equal  number  had  in  from  a  nurseryman  on 
the  Manetti.  But  until  the  general  public  begin  to  plant  the 
Manetti  properly,  and  until  people  get  the  idea  that  all  that 
comes  up  is  not  to  be  kept,  Manettis  will  betray,  and  purchasers 
will  wonder.  I  hardly  ever  inspect  an  inexperienced  person's 
garden  without  having  to  point  out  a  huge  plant  towering  in 
triumph,  with  the  poor  budded  Rose  all  but  suffocated.  Some- 
times in  spring  such  plants  will  have  been  pruned,  moreover, 


and  are  looked  after  most  carefully.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  for 
each  person  to  state  his  own  experience.  Min«  is  that  there  is 
nothing  like  the  Briar  even  on  light  soil  such  as  my  own,  when 
it  likes  the  situation,  but  that  Manetti  stocks  are  safer  iu  the 
winter  and  give  less  trouble.  I  also  incline  to  agree  that  when 
once  started  they  will  stand  very  heavy  manuring. 

I  should  like  also  to  say  that  I  think  all  Rose-growers  must 
feel  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hinton  for  the  great  trouble  he  has  a^ain 
taken  in  the  Rose  election.  Many  of  us  want  some  educating 
into  what  are  each  year's  Roses. — ^Alan  Cheales,  Surrey. 


PHYLLOXERA  VASTATBIX, 

Thb  number  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  December 
19th,  1872,  contains  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  article, 
giving  all  the  details  at  present  known  of  the  new  Vine  pest. 
Phylloxera  vastatrix.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Bath 
Microscopical  Society,  who  were  anxious  to  render  their  soirie 
worthy  of  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  their  recent  visit  to  this  city,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Bordeaux,  asking  him  to  procure  me  specimens  to  exhibit  that 
evening,  as  we  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  specimens 
among  our  friends  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trcuie.  My 
friend,  writing  on  June  4th,  states,  "  The  Phylloxera  vastatrix 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  Vines  in  the  Rhone  wine  country, 
and  more  especiidly  in  the  vineyards  about  Nines,  Montpellier, 
d'c,  is,  happily  for  us,  completely  unknown  in  the  M^doc 
districts.  On  the  vineyards  opposite  Bordeaux,  on  the  other 
side  of  this  river,  in  what  is  called  the  Cotes  and  Pains  wine 
district,  this  insect  has  made  its  appearance,  and  has  done 
even  a  good  deal  of  harm.  Of  late,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
less  frequent.  These  effects,  unlike  what  has  happened  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  have  not  been  general,  attacking  only 
a  few  estates  and  vanishing  without  injuring  the  very  neigh- 
bours of  its  victims.  My  cousin  will  only  be  able  to  find 
them  in  a  month,  when  the  effects  of  the  Phylloxera  will  be 
apparent  on  the  attacked  Vine." 

My  friend  M.  de  Luze  sent  me  a  map  showing  which  parts 
of  the  Bordeaux  wine  district  had  been  specially  injured  by 
the  Phylloxera.  In  a  letter  dated  August  4th  he  stated  that 
the  Phylloxera  had  been  found  in  some  parts  of  the  St.  £mi- 
lion  country,  where  it  had  never  been  seen  before. 

M.  de  Luze  kindly  sent  me  a  bottle  containing  the  roots  of 
some  affected  Vines ;  part  of  these  I  forwarded  to  Professor 
Westwood,  but,  unfortunately,  the  box  sent  to  him  was  smashed 
in  transit.  The  other  part  was  safely  delivered  to  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  of  Sibbertoft.  His  letter  is  so  full  of  interest, 
and  so  condenses  all  that  is  known  at  present  of  the  mode  of 
increase  of  this  pest,  that  it  is  worth  copying.  "  Sept.  28, 1873. 
With  some  dif&culty  I  at  last  found  the  female  Phylloxera  on 
the  roots  which  you  sent,  differing  in  no  respect  from  what 
I  have  seen  in  specimens  from  British  Vines.  So  far  as 
the  females  are  concerned  the  history  is  well  known.  The 
female  attaches  itself  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  in  which 
it  produces  a  protruding  sac,  within  which  it  emits  a  multi- 
tude of  eggs.  These  hatch  and  produce  lively  mite-like  young, 
which  run  about  in  every  direction.  Other  females  attach 
themselves  to  the  roots,  in  which  they  cause  a  slight  depres- 
sion ;  but  whether  the  active  young  are  first  produced  on  the 
roots  and  then  go  upwards  to  the  leaves,  or  whether  from  the 
leaves  to  the  roots,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ascertained.  The 
curious  point  is  that  the  male  has  never  been  observed  in  this 
country.  The  Phylloxera  has  been  destructive  in  many  of  our 
gardens.  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  when  at  Powerscourt,  sent  a 
paper  on  the  best  mode  of  destroying  the  plague  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  which  is  published  in  the  Journal.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  certain  remedy  has  been  discovered." 

To  this  lucid  description  I  can  add  nothing.  The  small 
portion  of  the  affected  roots  I  kept  for  myself  gave  me  some 
specimens,  which,  unfortunately,  1  did  not  at  once  preserve, 
for  on  going  to  my  bottle  for  specimens  to  exhibit  to  onr 
Microscopical  Society  I  could  find  none,  part  having  become 
mildewed,  which  would  be  fatal  to  these  insects.  I  may,  how- 
ever, say  that  the  drawing  given  in  the  Journal  of  December 
19th,  1872,  is  very  correct.  My  impression  was  when  exa- 
mining the  roots  whereon  I  found  the  insect,  that  having  made 
an  entrance  or  found  a  gap  in  the  bark,  that  they  to  some 
extent  burrowed  their  way,  and  so  separated  the  outer  thin 
bark  from  the  woody  central  portion  of  the  root,  thus  destroy- 
ing its  power  of  properly  transmitting  the  juices  from  the 
terminal  fibres.  I  may  mention  that  in  plate  24  of  Smee's 
«  My  Garden"  is  a  very  clear  drawing  of  the  terminal  fibres 
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pierced  by  the  insects,  with  the  protuberances  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  these  punctures.  Mr.  Smee  tells  me  these  drawings 
were  copied  from  a  pamphlet  published  at  Montpellier.  In 
page  424  he  states  that  the  disease  was  fitst  noticed  in  America, 
then  in  Ireland. 

What  a  marvellous  source  of  thought  is  opened- up  by  the 
statement  made — that  hitherto  no  males  have  been  found  !  If 
the  insect'  has  already  been  very  destructive  in  our  gardens 
many  new  observers  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  males,  as 
well  as  for  the  winged  state,  which  hitherto  has  been  unseen  in 
England,  though  so  frequent  in  America. — John  G.  Babtbum, 
Bath,  ' 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  Phylloxera  in  France,  it  is 
estimated  that  of  2,500,000  hectares  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine,  more  than  a  million  have  been  doomed  to 
sterility  or  been  threatened  by  it.  The  subject  continues  largely 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Frehch  academicians  and  others. 
Sulphide  of  carbon  applied  about  the  roots  has  been  success- 
ful against  the  insect ;  but  it  is  now  stated  by  M.  Lecoy  de 
Boisbaudran  that  it  acts  injuriously  to  the  plant,  the  leaves 
quite  withering,  though  continuing  to  adhere  to  the  branches, 
which  are  sUll  green  within.  He  thinks,  besides,  it  is  a  too 
expensive  remedy.  It  is  affirmed  in  La  Nature  that  only  one 
plan  has  hitherto  succeeded — viz.,  that  of  sprinkling  wine 
containing  a  little  sulphide  of  potassium.  Ammonia  is  at 
once  a  poison  for  tho  insect  and  a  manure  for  the  plant. 
Captain  Bertrand  distinguishes  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
disease,  correspondiog  to  so  many  years ;  it  is  in  the  second 
that  the  insect  should  be  attacked.  M.  Max  Comu  has  been 
studying  the  production  of  galls  on  the  tendrils  and  petioles  of 
Tiiies  attacked  by  Phylloxera.  M.  Balbiana  has  presented  an 
important  memoir  on  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  Phyl- 
loxera of  the  Oak.  He  finds  that  the  pairing  of  the  sexes  of 
the  Phylloxera  in  autumn,  apterous  or  winged,  gives  birth  to 
females  which  afterwards  multiply  ad  infinitum  by  partheno- 
genesis. M.  Planchon,  who  has  returned  from  studying  the 
Fhylloxera  in  America,  makes  three  observations: — 1,  The 
American  Phylloxera  and  that  destroying  the  French  Vines 
are  absolutely  the  same.  2,  Certain  varieties  of  American 
Vines  resist  the  attacks  of  Phylloxera.  3,  There  is  an  Acarus 
which  pursues  the  Phylloxera  down  into  the  ground,  attacks 
it,  and  feeds  on  it.  He  thinks  it  might  be  useful  to  acclima- 
tise this  A.GaxuB.—(Engli8h  Mechanic.) 


Island.    During  my  practice  here  I  have  seen  only  a  few  tubers 
with  thread-like  shoots. 

Mr.  Vilmorin  has  asked  for  information  to  help  to  find 
means  to  prevent  this  disease — that  is,  tubers  having  thread- 
like shoots.  This  is  caused  by  the  plants  having  received 
some  check  during  their  growth,  perhaps  from  the  hot  days 
and  cold  nights  of  our  early  summer  months.  To  prevent 
this  disease  it  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  described,  that 
the  way  is  to  plant  the  early  varieties  for  seed  purposes  later 
than  has  been  the  practice. — John  Button,  Gardener, '  St. 
Alban*8,  near  Christchurch^  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

NOTES  ON   LILIES.— No.  6.    , 

'  LILIUM  LEICHTLINII  MAJU8. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  LQy ;  its  large,  yellow,  richly-spotted 
flowers  and  graceful  habit  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Our 
first  bulb  was  bought  as  Lilium  callosum,  and  the  disappoint- 


ANOTHER  POTATO  DISEASE. 
In  the  article  headed  "  Another  Potato  Disease,"  in  No.  629, 
page  313,  Mr.  Vilmorin  says  for  some  years  past  in  France 
several  kinds  of  Potatoes  have  been  known  to  produce  a  certain 
per-centage  of  tubers,  which  are  unfit  for  seeding  purposes  on 
account  of  their  shoots  being  slender,  almost  thread-like, 
instead  of  being  strong  and  thick  as  usual.  The  same  disease 
•was  known  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  North  Island,  before  1855, 
in  which  year  I  planted  some  Potatoes  at  Wellington.  I  was 
at  that  time  just  beginning  my  experience  of  gardening  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Potatoes  which  I  planted  were  sound 
and  good  to  look  at,  but  when  they  came  up  they  had  a  stunted 
"weak  look,  and  on  the  crop  being  taken  up  the  tubers  were 
email  and  unsaleable.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  tubers 
which  I  planted  were  some  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  although  I  paid  for  them  £1  per  cwt. 
They  were  an  early  sort,  and  were  very  scarce  at  that  time. 
The  early  sorts  of  Potatoes  were  subject  to  this  disease,  and  at 
planting  time  those  with  thread-like  shoots  could  be  sorted 
from  those  which  had  strong  shoots,  and  only  those  tubers 
with  strong  shoots  were  planted. 

It  will  be  well  that  I  should  state  when  Potatoes  are  planted 
here ;  the  early  kinds  are  planted  in  August,  the  late  in  De- 
cember. The  late  sorts  had  none  of  the  so-called  blind  seed 
or  thread  like  shoots  amongst  them ;  this  induced  me  to  try  to 
find  some  plan,  if  possible,  of  getting  good  tubers  of  the  early 
sort  suitable  for  planting.  I  before  remarked  that  the  late 
sorts  had  none  of  the  so-called  blind  seed  among  them,  and 
this  fact  induced  me  to  reserve  some  tubers  of  the  early  kinds 
for  planting  later  than  usual.  These  were  planted  about  the 
first  week  in  November,  and  produced  a  good  crop.  There 
were  only  a  few  tubers  with  thread-like  shoots.  From  that 
time  I  jiave  made  it  a  practice  to  plant  some  of  the  early  sorts 
for  seed  purposes  later  than  those  which  are  grown  for  food. 
I  am  not  aware  if  this  disease  still  continues  in  the  North 
Island,  as  I  have  for  some  years  past  resided  in  the  Middle 


Lilium  Leichtlinii  ma  jus. 

ment  felt  when  the  growth  showed  this  to  be  a  misnomer, 
vanished  when  the  bloom  came,  and  it  proved  to  be  L.  Leicht- 
linii magnified  in  all  its  parts,  growth,  flowers,  spots,  and 
leaves.  The  plant  photographed  was  6  feet  high  from  the 
soil  of  the  pot,  had  four  blooms  to  the  stem,  and  had  leaves 
7  inches  long.  When  the  importer  of  the  first  bulbs  visited 
us,  he  believed  the  bulbs  sent  him  as  callosum  were  only 
Leichtlinii;  but  on  seeing  the  two  Leichtiiniis  in  their  pota 
side  by  side  in  the  north  conservatory,  he  at  once  recanted 
this  heresy.  We  have  not  yet  grown  L.  Leichtlinii  majus  in 
the  open  border,  but  as  L.  Leichtlinii  succeeds  perfectly,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  L.  Leichtlinii  majus  will  before  long  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  out-door  Lily  beds.  We  showed  it  before 
the  Floral  Committee  in  July,  1872,  when  it  received  a  first- 
class  certificate. — Geoboe  F.  Wilson. 

The  Rose  Election. — I  see  I  have  made  an  error  in  stating 
that  had  the  Rev.  A.  Cheales's  revised  list  been  accepted  it 
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tronld  haTe  made  Etienne  Leret  equal  to  ComtesBe  d'Ozford. 
This  Ib  correct  as  regards  the  number  of  votes,  hat  it  would 
leally  have  placed  Etienne  Leyet  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  as 
ihat.Bose  would  have  teoeived  the  greatest  numher  of  fint- 
rTotes.— Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster, 


BOTAIi  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY^S  SHOW 
AND  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

NOTEHBEB  12th  AMD  18tH. 

At  this  season  it  was  hardly  to  he  expected  that  there  could 
1)6  an  extensiye  exhibition  at  South  KeDsingbon,  but  on  enter- 
ing the  conservatory,  where  the  flowering  i)lant8  are  grouped, 
we  were  agreeahly  disabused  of  this  impression,  and  on  passing 
into  the  adjoining  corridor  we  were  surprised  at  the  array  of 
fmits  and  vegetables  that  mot  the  eye.  We  have  seen  better 
individual  specimens  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  much  larger  cut 
blooms ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  Show  is  large,  and  it  is  also  good, 
the  greatest  fault  being  that  many  of  the  specimen  plants  are 
not  sufficiently  forward,  a  fault  that  must  be  laid  to  the  season ; 
and  as  the  Show  was  originally  fixed  a  week  earlier,  the  Society 
may  he  congratulated  on  having  postponed  this  date. 

In  Glass  1  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  for 
collections  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Rowe,  gardener  to  Vis- 
oonntess  Clifden,  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  a  magnificent  group,  chiefly  of  large-flowering 
kinds,  with  some  Japanese  giving  a  pleasing  variety,  together 
with  Pompons^  The  blooms,  too,  are  of  the  largest  size.  Second 
comes  Mr.  Forsyth,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  with 
a  group  in  which  are  many  excellent  specimens,  some  of  which, 
however,  have  not  yet  reached  their  best.  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co., 
Amhurst  Nurseries,  Amhurst  Road,  Hackney,  are  third  with  a 
very  good  group,  in  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Mrs.  G.  Rxmdle. 
Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Herrington,  gardener  to 
J.  Price,  Esq.,  Thornton  Road,  Clapham  Park,  and  Messrs.  Cut- 
bnsh,  of  Highgate,  also  exhibited  in  this  class,  the  latter  having 
a  very  even  lot  of  weU-bloomed  plants^ 

In  the  next  Class,  2,  Messrs.  Dixon  are  first  with  a  very  good 
group,  in  which  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Alma,  and  Guernsey 
iTngget  are  conspicuous.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Forsyth;  the  third  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  for  Prince  of  Wales, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Derby,  Empress  of  India,  and  Alfred  Salter, 
fine,  with  ^ood  specimens  of  other  varieties. 

Glass  8  is  for  six  large-flowered.  Here  Mr.  A.  J.  Coote,  gar- 
dener to  W.  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  Deptford,  is  first  with  large  plants 
in  free  bloom.  Second  comes  Mr.  Whittaker,  gardener  to 
S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Putney,  and  Mr.  Rowe  is  third. 

In  Class  4,  for  twelve  Pompons,  Messrs.  Cutbush  are  first 
with  a  fine  group,  in  which  Luac,  Brown,  Golden,  and  White 
Cedo  Nulli  are  remarkably  fine.  Messrs.  Dixon  are  second;  and 
Mr.  Forsyth  also  exhibited  a  group. 

For  six  Pompons  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  R.  A.  Glover,  Es^., 
Hadley,  Bamet,  is  first.  Rose  Trevenna,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  its 
lilac  sport  are  fine. 

The  best  single  spedmeii  large-floweved  Chrysanthemum  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  is  Prince  of  Wales,  about  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  with  a  profusion  of  bloom,  tram  Messrs.  Dixon; 
Mr.  Forsyth  being  second  with  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  amatenn  Mr.  A.  J.  Coote  is  first  with  the 
last-named  variety,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  eeoond  with  Prince  of 
Wales.  An  immense  plant  of  James  Salter  is  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Croucher,  gardens  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammersmith ;  this 
took  the  third  prize. 

The  best  speoimen  Pompon  Chrysanthemum  comes  from  Mr. 
A.  Forsyth,  and  is  a  beautifully-grown  plant  of  Cedo  Nulli, 
3  feet  in  diameter.  Second  come  Messrs.  Dixon  with  the  same 
variety,  and  third  Messrs.  Cutbush  with  a  very  good  plant  of 
the  brilliant- coloured  Bob.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Whit- 
taker is  first  with  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Mr.  Butcher  second  with 
Madame  Martha. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  are  first  with  splendid  examples  of  Princess 
of  Wales,  Guernsey  Nagget,  Empress  of  India,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  John  Salter,  and  other  kinds.  The  same 
firm  also  exhibit  a  stand  of  Japanese  kinds,  in  which  Ereota 
superba,  Elaine,  Red  Dragon,  Chang,  and  The  Sultan  are  con- 
apicnously  ornamental  in  a  fine  stand.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son 
are  second.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Mr.  J.  Hinnell, 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  is  first,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
gardener  to  J.  M.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  second  with 
good  even  stands. 

For  six  Bouvardias,  Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.  take  the  first 
prize  with  B.  jasmininora,  Vreelandii,  and  a  recent  variety  with 
reddish-tingjBd  flowers  named  Bridal  Wreath. 

For  nine  decorative  plants  bearing  berries  there  are  three  com- 
petitors. The  best  come  from  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gardener  to  T.  D. 
Galpin,  Esq.,  British  House,  Putney  Heath,  and  comprise  Cra- 
tegus  nyracantha,  Solanums,  Pemettya  mucronata,  and  P.  mi- 
erophylla.    Mr.  J.  George,  Putney  Heath,  is  second,  and  has 


a  nice  Skimmia  japonica,  Solanums,  Pemettyas,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
Aldous,  of  South  Kensington,  is  third. 

For  collections  of  Potatoes  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
James  Betteridge,  nurseryman,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon.  He 
has  126  varieties  of  rounds  and  kidneys.  The  examples  are  very 
clean  and  well-developed.  Amongst  the  most  useful  sorts  are 
the  old  Cobbler's  Lapstone;  Birmingham  Prizetaker,  a  fine» 
large,  well-shaped  kidney;  Oxfordshire  Kidney,  Pebble  White, 
Welsh  Kidney,  Early  Emperor,  red,  round,  fine  shape.  Ex- 
cellent examples  of  Bresee's  Climax,  and  Bell  &  Thorpe's  Model; 
there  is  a  fine  dish  of  this,  showing  what  an  exhibition  Potato 
ought  to  be.  Mr.  P.  MoKinlay,  Beckenham,  is  second  with 
a  good,  neatly-arranged  collection.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  seeds- 
man, Ealing,  showed  a  small  collection,  but  it  contained  some 
splendid  specimens  of  both  round  and  kidney  kinds,  many  of 
them  the  seedlings  of  Mr.  Robert  Fenn.  Some  of  the  unnamed 
seedlings  are  very  fine.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  him. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holbom,  exhibit  a  select  collec- 
tion not  for  competition,  and  a  large  collection  comes  from  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Messrs.  Carter  for  the  best  ten 
sorts,  to  include  five  round  and  five  kidney  varieties,  Mr.  P. 
McKinlay  is  first,  and  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gardener  to  J.  Friend,  Esq., 
Northdown,  Margate,  second. 

For  a  collection  of  Celery,  Mr.  C.  Lidgard,  Albion  Boad, 
Hammersmith,  takes  the  first  prize  with  some  splendid  speci- 
mens. Wright's  New  Giant  White  is  enormous.  WiUiams'e 
Matchless  White  and  Manchester  Solid  Red  are  good  varieties 
for  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Carter  also  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  collections  of 
vegetables,  which  brought  out  a  fine  collection  from  Mr.  W.  G. 
Pragnell,  gardener  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle, 
Dorset.  James's  Keeping  Onion  ana  White  Spanish  are  fine 
indeed.  In  all  there  are  about  fifty  dishes  in  the  collection. 
Mr.  C.  Osman,  gardener,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
is  second. 

Amone  miscellaneous  exhibitions  we  must  especially  note  » 
group  of  DraosBuas,  a  beautifully-arranged  set  of  Palms,  Dra- 
csBuas,  and  one  of  Cycads,  Ferns,  and  Palms  from  Mr.  J.  Wills, 
Onslow  Crescent,  Brompton,  who  had  an  extra  prize.  Nume* 
rous  collections  of  Cyclamens  in  fine  bloom  come  from  Mr.  R. 
Clarke,  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery. 
Mr.  Scott,  Merriott,  Crewkerne,  sends  very  large  collections  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  one  of  ornamental  Crabs ;  Mr.  Jack,  ^^ardener 
to  the  Duke  of  CleveUmd,  Battle  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Kinghom, 
Sheen  Nursery,  receive  extra  prizes  for  collections  of  Apples  ; 
Mr.  Gumey,  gardener  to  Lord  Lawrence,  Brockett  Hall,  Wel- 
wyn,  also  sends  a  collection.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Jones,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  for  truly  magni- 
ficent Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples,  the  produce  of  suckers 
planted  November  16th,  1872;  also  to  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston, 
for  fine  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume,  Alicante,  Muscat,  and  other 
Grapes.  Messrs.  Ewing,  nurserymen,  Norwich,  con^bute  col- 
lections of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Fbuit  CojfMiTTEB.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.. 
Messrs.  P.  J.  Perry,  of  Banbury,  sent  specimens  of,Banburf 
Onion.  Mr.  Millar,  the  Gardens,  Clumber,  sent  fmits  of  a  seed- 
lingCucumber  which  the  Committee  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Telegraph.  Mr.  Jack,  the  Gardens,  Battle  Abbey,  sent  a 
brace  of  handsome  Cucumbers,  which  were  supposed  to  be  ft 
form  of  Telegraph.  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  Ledward, 
Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  sent  fruit  of  a  new  Custard  Marrow, 
**  The  Shah,"  some  of  the  fruit  of  which  was  cooked,  but  the 
Committee  did  not  consider  it  a  desirable  novelty.  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  the  Yokohama  Squash,  a  large,  ribbed,, 
oblate  fruit  of  a  dark  green  colour.  Mr.  Muir,  the  Gardens, 
Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  sent  two  bunches  of  a  large  black  seed- 
ling Grape,  which  was  not  in  a  condition  for  a  favourable  opinion 
to  be  formed  of  it.  Mr.  Wells,  Southend,  sent  a  basket  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  cut  from  ground  vineries;  they  were  very  well 
flavoured.  Mr.  John  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  sent  three  bunche* 
of  a  seedling  Grape  of  great  excellence,  to  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded.  It  was  named  Golden  Queen,  and  pro- 
duces a  long  tapering  bunch  like  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  shoulaered.  The  berries  are  long,  oval,  large,  and  of 
a  fine  bright  amber  colour  when  ripe ;  the  berry-stalks  are  short, 
stout,  and  warted ;  the  skin  is  hard  and  membranous,  and  indi- 
cates a  long-keeping  fruit ;  the  flesh  firm,  crackling,  and  with  a 
rich  saccharine  flavour.  It  wap  raised  from  the  Alicante  crossed 
by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  It  is  an  early  Grape,  and  ripens  with 
a  moderate  heat. 

Lady  Henniker,  a  culinary  Apple  in  shape  like  ttie  Beauty 
of  Kent,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perkins,  Thomham  Hall 
Gardens,  Suffolk,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certiikate.  A 
dish  of  Beauty  of  Hants  Apple  was  exhibited  by^  Mr.  Dean, 
Ealing.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  Blenheim  Orange.  A  dish  of  seedling  Apples  waa 
sent  by  Mr.  Drewett,  Denbies,  Dorking.  The  local  name  is  Lee's 
Russet.    A  dish  of  seedling  Apples  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
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dotted  over  like  a  Downton  Pippin,  was  also  shown.  Mr.  Lee, 
Glevedon,  Bristol,  sent  three  dishes  of  Apples;  among  them 
was  the  Apple  of  Amassa.  A  series  of  seedling  Apples  oame 
from  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhampstead.  .  One  of  them.  No.  1,  a  very 
pretty  red-streaked  Orange  Apple,  was  past  its  time,  and  the 
Committee  wished  to  Ree  it  again.  A  dish  of  Doyenn6  da  Cornice 
Pear  from  Mr.  G.  Wilson  was  very  fine  and  well-flavoured; 
4Uiother,  from  Mr.  Dancer,  Chiswick,  was  rather  better  in  flavour. 
A  dish  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  very  larare  and  fine,  came  from 
Mr.  Dancer ;  a  dish  of  Quinces  from  the  same.  A  cultural  com- 
xnendatiozl  was  awarded  for  these. 

Two  dishes  of  Oranges  for  naming  came  from  Mr.  G.  Parr, 
Sast  End  House,  FuJliam.  These  were  very  large,  rind  very 
ihiok,  and  rather  bitter,  and  a  perfect  aosence  of  juice.  Fmit 
of  the  Tacaonia  quitonsis  was  also  exhibited ;  it  is  said  te  make 
An  agreeable  preserve.  It  was  grown  from  seed  sent  by  the  late 
Professor  Jameson,  of  Quito.  Beferred  to  the  Soientific  Com- 
mittee. A  oolleotion  of  Apples  came  from  Mr.  J.  Preston, 
Cottam  Nurseries,  Lancashire.  A  collection  of  eight  dishes 
of  Apples,  grown  on  cordons  on  the  French  Paradise  stock 
at  Haywaxd's  Heath,  Sussex,  was  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Shepherd, 
gardener  to  N.  Laurie,  Esq.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded. 

Flobal  Comxittex.— W.  B.  Kellook,  Esq.,  in  the  ohair.  The 
subiecte  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were  few.  Yanda  carulea, 
with  four  spikes  in  beautiful  bloom,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than 
usual,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  C.  Lane,  Esq., 
.and  had  a  cultural  commendation.  First-class  certificates  were 
-awarded  to  Mr.  Tomkina  for  a  fine  double  white  Chinese  Pri- 
mula, called  P.  sinensis  flore-pleno  magnifioa ;  to  Mr.  Murrell, 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Hume,  Esq.,  for  Batomannia  Burtii;  and  to 
Mr.  E.  C.  Waters,  for  Chrysanthemum  Golden  Mrs.  Bundle, 
«  pale  yellow  sport  of  Mrs.  Bundle,  and  equally  good  in  its 
colour. 

Messrs.  Yeitoh  sent  Draosna  Baptiatii  with  broad  deeply- 
-1>ronzed  foliage,  and  a  species  of  Cymbidium  from  Assam  with 
«  white  lip  spotted  with  brown.  IFVom  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hollo- 
way,  came  Agave  Taylori,  a  hybrid  between  A.  gemimflora  and 
•densiflora,  noticed  in  another  odumn. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Show  of  this  old-estebliahed  Society  was  held  on 
the  11th  and  12th  inst.  Unfortunately  there  was  a  clashing  of 
-dates  between  this  and  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
in  consoqnenoe  of  the  latter  Society  having  altered  the  dates 
originally  fixed,  so  that  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  exhibito.  The  Show  was  held  in  the  New  Assembly 
Booms,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  was  arranged  with  excellent 
effect;  numerous  fine-foliaged  plants  were  introduced,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  fruit,  collections  being  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Monk 
and  Mr.  E.  Smith,  fruiterer.  Stoke  Newington. 

For  four  specimens  of  large-flowering  kinda  Mr.  J.  Bainbow, 
nurseryman,  London  Boad,  Clapton,  took  the  highest  position 
with  excellent  plants  of  Gloria  Mundi,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Beet- . 
lioven ;  second  oame  Mr.  J.  Monk,  gardener  to  H.  Head,  Esq. 
For  four  stendards  Mr.  Bainbow  was  again  first,  and  Mr.  Howe 
-second,  both  having  fine  specimens  of  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mrs.  Bundle ;  and  Mr.  Bainbow  was  also  first  with  a  fine  half- 
•dozen  plants  grown  as  for  cut  blooms.  For  six  Pompons  the 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  Monk  and  Messrs.  Ponsford,  of  Brixton ;  and 
Tor  four  standards  the  first  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Howe,  whose 
Lilac  Cedo  Nulli  and  Bob  were  very  fine.  Mr.  Bainbow  was 
-second. 

Of  out  blooms  there  was  a  good  display,  though  they  did  not 
run  very  large.  Messrs.  Howe,  Sanderson,  Goodwin,  Smith, 
Monk,  and  Dixon  &  Co.  were  the  principal  prizetakers. 


FoBSiGN  Potatoes. — ^An  official  document  just  issued  shows 
^at  the  declared  value  of  Potatoes  imported  this  year  was 
Jgl,984,106,  against  £928,766  in  the  preceding  year. 


Auction  op  Books  in  1791. — At  "  the  Great  Hall  in  Conduit 
'Street,  opposite  the  chapel,  Hanover  Square,"  640  lots  were  sold 
in  March  of  the  year  above-named.  Among  the  lots  and  the 
prices  they  realised  the  following  are  thus  noticed  in  **  Notes 
and  Queries  :  " — 

No.  93,  plante,  painted  in  miniature  by  Aubriet,  realised 
M5  8«.,  and  was  bought  by  —  Barrow.  The  thirty  illustrations 
were  painted  on  vellum,  from  Nature,  by  Claude  Aubriet, 
painter  of  plants,  <fec.,  in  miniature  style,  and  draughtsman  to 
the  gardens  of  the  King.  The  works  of  this  artist  are  rare,  so 
:flayB  the  descriptive  note,  "  as  the  greatest  portion  of  hia  draw- 
ixigB  were  made  for  the  King,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Boyal 
Library."  This  volume  reiOised  at  the  La  Vallidre  sale  1100 
livres ;  at  that  of  M.  de  Liman,  1200  lives. 


Aubriet  also  painted  the  fifty-three  illustrations  to  Lot  No.  110, 
a  folio  of  butterflies,  plants,  and  flowers,  which  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Turner  for  ^112  7«.  This  work  had  fetohed  at  the  La 
Yalli^re  sale  8,000  livres^  and  subsequently  8,480  at  the  auddon 
of  M.  de  Liman's  collection. 

Another  book  of  birda  by  the  same  hand,  Lot  116,  was  dis- 
posed of  for  £'85  Is. 

£'147  was  paid  by  the  J)ake  of  Marlborough  for  Lot  102,  a 
treatise  on  fruit  trees  by  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  Paris,  17 68, 
2  vols,  in  4to.,  with  illustrations,  painted  from  Nature,  by  M. 
Parocel,  the  elder,  who  signed  each  drawing;  and  the  same 
nobleman  disbursed  £173  58.  to  secure  Lot  184,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ^'  Becneil  de  tableaux  peints  par  Agrioola,"  in  folio, 
the  subjects  being  different  objects  of  natural  hiatory,  cata- 
logued as  '*  a  work  for  the  highest  appreciation."  It  contaiiied 
twenty-six  drawings  of  shells,  insects,  and  plants. 


DESTBOYING  WASPS. 


"  Subscriber  "  may^not  have  seen  or  may  have  forgotten  a 
very  easy  way  of  destroying  wasps'  nests  without  injuring  the 
comb  or  nests,  merely  by  placing  a  pieoe  of  sponge  tied  on  a 
stick,  or  a  piece  of  tow,  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  <nranide 
of  potassium  (or  the  oyanurate,  as  it  is  sometimes  oalled)  in 
the  mouth  of  the  hole.  This  may  be  done  any  time,  night  or 
day ;  but  it  is  curious  to  watch  the  effect  on  a  hot  sunny  day : 
A  wasp  either  returning  to  its  nest  or  coming  out  oi  the  nest 
comes  within  range  of  the  fumes  from  the  cysnide,  staggers, 
and  falls  down  dead  in  a  few  seconds,  and  within,  twenty 
minutes  yon  may  dig  the  nest  out,  and  find  all  tl\e  wasps  either 
dead  or  dying  inside  the  comb ;  they  may  be  bmshed-off  the 
oomb  and  a  few  drops  of  the  cyanide  solution  scattered  on  the 
heap ;  they  never  recover  this.  If  the  cyanide  is  poshed  into 
the  hole  at  night,  and  the  whole  covered  up  and  then  dog-ont 
the  next  morning,  no  grub  will  ever  recover  it.  It  will  destroy 
all  inseot  life,  and  is  the  safest  thing  to  nse  for  hometo'  nestsu 
Has  anyone  ever  tried  the  effect  of  a  weak  solution  on  plants  f 
— 0.  P.  P.  

With  some  brown  paper  and  a  piece  of  oane  or  stick,  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  9  inches  long,  I  make 
some  oases  sinplar  to  those  used  for  fireworks,  wluch  I  fill 
with  the  following  composition : — Gunpowder  one  part,  char- 
coal dust  one  part,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  two  parts.  I  then 
make  some  touohpaper  by  soaking  brown  paper  in  saltpetze, 
and  drying,  and  insert  a  bit  in  the  end  of  each  squib.  In  the 
evening,  at  dusk,  I  take  as  many  of  these  squibs  as  there  are 
nests  to  destroy,  light  a  squib,  hold  it  in  the  month  of  the 
nest  until  it  is  burnt-out,  stop  the  hole  with  a  clod,  and  let  it 
remain  a  few  minutes,  then  dig  them  out.  I  may  add,  my 
employer  gives  me  U.  per  nest  destroyed,  and  withm  the  last 
thiee  years  I  have  dug-out  sixteen  nests,  and  have  never  seen 
one  of  the  wasps  move.  The  same  cases  can  be  filled  sevconl 
times. — J.  F.  G.,  Gardener, 


KEW  GARDENS.— No.  8. 
It  is  but  a  step  to  what  seems  to  the  public  the  central  sun 
of  the  gardens — the  Palm  stove.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  largest 
tropicid  house  in  existence,  its  entire  length  being  362  feet  by 
100  feet  in  width,  and  66  feet  in  height.  What  a  noble  prison- 
house  it  is  for  the  captured  forest  trees  of  the  tropics,  and 
how  healthy  and  luxuriant  the  captives  look!  The  visitor 
is  transported  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  finds  the  blaze  of 
light  shadowed  by  the  curved  leaves  of  the  Palms,  which 
make  dim  arcades  of  shade  as  he  pushes  through  them,  whilst 
the  humid  heat  helps  to  carry  out  the  deception;  only  one 
thing  seems  wanting — a  few  bright-coloured  birds  to  make 
the  picture  periect.  But  we  forget :  mere  illusions,  however 
delightful,  are  not  sought  after  here,  but  facts,  and  they  are 
snffioiently  pleasant  and  enticing  to  need  no  adventifcions  help. 
Graceful  as  is  the  foliage  of  these  Palms,  they  may  be  tenned 
economic  plants  in  the  highest  degree,  as  many  of  them  pro- 
vide food  and  wine,  water,  clothing,  and  cordage  to  the  in- 
habitante  of  the  arid  country  in  which  they  grow.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  tree  of  life,  affording 
at  once  shelter,  food,  and  drink  to  those  who  seek  them. 
Visitors  who  enter  these  houses  to  seek  information  will  find 
each  plant  duly  labelled,  so  that  Uiey  have  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  their  names  and  the  class  and  order  to  which  they 
belong.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  living  picture- 
books.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  of  the  whole  garden,  from 
the  meanest  weed  that  grows  in  the  herbaceous  grounds  to  the 
noblest  trees ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  vabie  of  it  as  a  pnblie 
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instmotor  is  inestimable,  and  the  more  so  that  the  knoiwledge 
they  afford  is  given  insensibly,  whilst  indeed  the  lounger  thinks 
he  is  merely  enjoying  himself.  Among  sueh  a  tangled  mass  of 
yerdore  we  have  only  space  or  time  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
more  graceful  or  valuable  in  an  economic  sense ;  and  in  doing 
so  we  cannot  avoid  availing  onrselves  of  the  valuable  and  in- 
teresting gnides  to  these  gardens  by  Daniel  Oliver,  Esq.,  the 
keeper  of  the  herbarium.  They  are  models  of  what  such 
guides  should  be — clear  in  description,  full  of  facts,  and  with- 
out one  superfluous  word. 

Arenga  sacoharifera,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  Palm  yielding 
abundant  saccharine  matter,  which  by  fermentation  makes  an 
excellent  wine — red  and  white — each  tree  yielding  on  an  aver- 
age three  quarts  daily.  Marco  Polo  says,  *'  When  they  want 
wine,  they  cut  a  branch  of  this,  and  attach  a^quart  pot  to  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  at  the  place  where  the  branch  was  cut ;  in  a 
day  and  a  night  they  will  find  the  pot  filled."  Its  fibrous 
integument  makes  incorruptible  cordage,  and  the  cellular  pith 
of  the  trunk  affords  abundant  sago-meal.  Close  beside  this 
wine  and  meal-giving  tree  is  a  Brazilian  Palm — Astrocaryum 
rostratum.  The  sight  of  this  tree  of  ferocious  habit  reminds 
one  of  the  fierce  tiger  that  lies  in  wait  amid  the  verdure  of 
tropic  climes.  Every  leaf  is  beset  with  powerful  spines,  which 
mark  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  and  are  arranged  in  rings 
around  the  stem.  Any  traveller  making  his  way  in  the  forest 
would  certainly  feel  the  force  of  these  talon-like  projections, 
which  justify  its  classification  among  the  ferocious  genus. 
Caryota  urens,  another  Palm,  is  a  native  of  India,  remarkable 
for  its  divided  leaves  and  wedge-shaped  leaflets.  This  is 
another  wine-giving  tree.  It  would  seem  as  though  Nature  in 
very  hot  climes  compensated  mankind  for  the  extreme  heat  by 
affording  natural  fountains  of  refreshment  to  the  inhabitants. 
Roxburgh,  in  his  "  Flora  Indica,"  says,  "  This  tree  is  highly 
valuable  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  it  grows  in 
plenty.  It  yields  them  during  the  hot  season  an  immense 
quantity  of  toddy  or  Palm  wine.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  best  trees  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pints  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  pith,  or  farinaceous  part  of  the  trunk 
of  old  trees,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  sago ;  the  natives 
make  it  into  bread  and  boil  it  into  gruel."  Thus  bread  and 
wine  may  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  beautiful  Palm.  We 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  tall  and  beautiful  Cocoa-nut  tree 
(Cocos  nucifera),  which  lifts  its  head  crowned  with  graceful 
plumes  above  the  other  trees.  This  Palm,  which  is  universal 
in  tropical  countries,  perhaps  yields  a  more  varied  produce  to 
mankind  than  any  other  tree;  indeed,  it  is  popularly  said  that 
its  uses  are  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year.  The  gigantic 
leaves  of  the  Talipot  Palm  of  Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, which  casts  such  a  shade,  naturally  suggested  one  of 
its  principal  uses — the  construction  of  tents.  The  West  Indian 
Fan  Palm  (Sabal  umbraculifera)  is  another  specimen  of  the 
broad-leaved  class  of  Palm,  the  leaves  measuring  from  4  to 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  growing  to  a  height  of  60  to  80  feet ;  in 
this  stove  it  is  comparatively  short,  but  the  breadth  of  foliage 
contrasts  richly  with  the  more  plume-like  class  of  leaves.  A 
very  beautiful  Palm  is  Phytelephas  macrocarpa — the  Vegetable 
Ivory  Palm.  The  peculiarity  of  this  Palm  is  that  the  stem, 
instead  of  being  erect,  trails  along  the  ground,  sometimes  for 
20  feet,  before  it  begins  io  rise,  and  then  it  lifts  its  head  barely 
more  than  3  or  4  feet.  The  seeds  which  produce  the  vegetable 
ivory  are  found  in  hard  clustered  capsules.  This  ivory  is  used 
for  turning  purposes,  the  cheaper  kinds  of  chessmen  being 
made  from  it.  The  beautiful  fan-like  arrangement  of  Urania 
speciosa,  the  Travellers'  Tree  of  Madagascar,  draws  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  of  the  tropics — a  tree  yielding 
pure  water.    Ellis  in  his  *'  Madagascar  "  tells  us — 

''This  tree  has  been  most  celebrated  for  containing,  even 
during  the  most  arid  season,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  fresh  water, 
8npi)lying  to  the  traveller  the  place  of  wells  in  the  desert. 
Having  formerly  been  somewhat  sceptical  on  this  point,  I  deter- 
mined to  examine  some  of  the  trees.  One  of  my  bearers  struck 
a  spear  4  or  5  inches  deep,  into  the  thick  firm  end  of  the  stalk  of 
the  leaf,  about  6  inches  above  its  juncture  with  the  trunk,  and  on 
drawing  it  back  a  stream  of  pure  clear  water  gushed  out,  about 
a  quart  of  which  we  caught  in  a  pitcher,  and  all  drank  of  it  on 
the  spot.    It  was  cool,  clear,  and  perfectly  sweet. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  in  the  Palm  stove  this  water, 
which  to  the  thirsty  traveller  must  seem  like  a  direct  gift  from 
God,  is  yielded ;  if  so,  and  the  tree  was  not  injured  by  it,  a 
trial  now  and  then  before  the  public  would  be  deeply  interest- 
ing. At  each  end  of  the  stove  there  are  staircases,  which  lead 
to  and  from  the  gallery,  from  which  a  view  of  the  heads  of  the 


Palm  trees  is  obtained.  Near  the  ascent  staircase  is  a  very  re- 
markable group  of  Screw  Pines,  so  called  from  the  likeness  of 
their  leaves  to  that  of  the  Pine  Apple.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  these  Palms  is  the  manner  in  which  they  throw  out  adven- 
titious roots  above  ground,  which  serve  as  buttress-like  sup- 
ports to  the  tree.  The  Bambusa  vulgaris,  close  to  the  stair- 
case, is  a  specimen  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  this  cane» 
which,  like  the  Bambusa  gigantea,  is  rapidly  reaching  the  glass 
roof.  It  has  been  observed  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  18  inches  per 
diem ;  and  this  very  specimen  has  reached  to  the  gallery  from 
the  ground  in  three  months !  The  uses  of  the  Bamboo  are 
almost  too  numerous  to  mention ;  and  in  the  Museum  No.  2, 
at  the  end  of  the  ornamental  water,  opposite  this  building, 
hundreds  of  specimens  of  articles  manufactured  from  it  may  be 
observed.  Among  the  smaller  specimens  in  this  house,  the 
magnificent  Doryanthes  excelsa,  an  Australian  Lily,  which, 
like  the  country  of  its  birth,  is  on  a  magnificent  sc^le,  throws 
up  flowering  stems  of  20  feet  in  height,  having  clusters  of  crim- 
son flowers  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  Let  us  notice  also 
Girardinia  Leschenaultiana.  This  is  a  most  virulent  Indian 
Nettle.  The  late  Curator  of  the  gardens  was  stung  by  it  on 
one  occasion,  when  his  hand  swelled  to  double  its  normal  size, 
and  he  was  disabled  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours,  when  the  in- 
flammation graduaUy  subsided.    Before  ascendkig  the  stair- 


AcacU  pentadeoia. 


p.  Petiole  fonning  the  flat  leaf- 
Uke  phjUode. 


A,  With  leafletR. 
D,  Without  leaflets. 


ease  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  Antiaris  toxicaria — the 
deadly  Upas  tree.    Dr.  Horsefield  says : — 

**  This  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  forests  of  Java ;  the  stem  is 
cylindrical  and  perpendicular,  rising  completely  naked  to  the 
height  of  60,  70,  or  80  feet.  Close  to  the  ground  the  bark  is,  in 
old  trees,  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  upon  being  wounded 
yields  plentifully  the  milky  juice  from  which  the  celebrated 
poison  IS  prepared.  In  clearing  new  grounds  near  the  tree,  the 
inhabitants  do  not  like  to  approach  it,  as  they  dread  the  cil- 
taneous  eruption  which  it  is  Known  to  produce  when  newly  cut 
down.  But  except  when  the  trunk  is  extensively  wounded,  or 
when  it  is  felled,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  juice  is  dis- 
engaged, the  efi&uvium  of  which  mixing  with  the  atmosphere, 
affects  the  persons  exposed  to  it  with  the  symptoms  just  men- 
tioned, the  tree  mav  be  approached  and  ascended  like  the 
common  trees  of  the  forest." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  popular  notion  as  to  the  deadly 
shade  of  the  Upas  tree,  which  the  poets  make  so  much  of,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  as  Uterally  true.  As  long  as  its  stem 
remains  intact  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  harmless;  it  is  only 
the  juice  which  contaminates  the  air  with  poison.    Ascending 
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the  spiral  iron  Btaircase,  we  have  a  fall  view  of  the  crowns  of 
the  Palm  trees,  and  the  manner  of  their  being  thrown  off  from 
the  main  stem.  The  unfolding  of  some  of  the  leaves  may  be 
observed,  showing  the  tender  green  of  that  portion  of  them 
whioh  has  just  seen  the  light.  Some  of  the  creepers  which 
ascend  the  staircase  and  snrroond  the  gallery  show  the  prolific 
nature  of  these  plants ;  and  some  of  the  flowers  are  magnificent 
in  colonr.  High,  however,  as  we  have  ascended,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tropical  trees  have  shot  stUl  upwards,  and  the  flora  of 
the  warm  latitudes  is  threatening  to  tonch  the  glass  roof. 
Since  the  introduction  of  glass  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather,  there  has  been  a  struggle  to  lift  it  high  enough  to 
keep  paoe  with  tropical  growths.  Like  the  contest  between 
guns  and  armour-plating,  there  has  been  an  incessant  struggle 
between  Art  and  Nature  in  the  stove  houses.  At  first  the  old 
orangeiy  was  employed  to  preserve  the  plants  and  trees  re- 
quiring heat,  but  the  Palms  and  Pines  speedily  shot  up  to  its 
comparatively-speaking  low  roof,  and  had  to  be  cut  down  to 
suit  the  capabilities  of  the  house.  Decimus  Burton  lifted  this 
roof  to  66  feet ;  but  we  now  see  the  Bamboos  lifting  up  their 
▼erdure  to  the  glass,  and  some  of  the  Palms  will  shortly  touch 
it,  and  then — ^but  here  the  contest  is  ended  by  the  triumph  of 
the  trees.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  may  not  the  glass  roof  be 
made  to  lift  so  as  to  accommodate  these  tropic  growths? 
This,  no  doubt,  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment  by  means 
of  telescopic  columns  that  could  be  lifted  by  machinery ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  some  of  the  trees  now  in  this  Palm 
house  acquire  an  ordinazy  height  of  from  100  to  180  feet,  we 
fear  the  victory  must  be  left  with  Nature  and  the  flora,  inas- 
much as  lifting  the  roof  to  anything  like  this  height  woxild  in- 
volve difficulties  in  sending  heat  to  such  altitudes.  Such,  at 
at  least,  is  the  present  view ;  possibly  a  few  years  may  enlarge 
our  ideas  and  our  capacity  for  action  in  the  matter,  as  it  has 
in  so  many  other  cases.  Meantime,  we  must  submit  to  see  the 
glorious  leiaders  of  the  Palms  cut  down  and  their  beauty  spoilt, 
or,  when  they  are  at  their  greatest  beauty,  they  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  house  and  destroyed,  in  order  to  give  place  to 
younger  trees,  which,  in  their  turn,  will  be  nursed  at  great 
expense  to  full  treehood  to  be  in  like  manner  degraded — a  re- 
sult, we  must  confess,  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  most  of  all 
by  the  learned  Director  of  the  garden,  who  of  all  men  must 
most  regret  to  see  a  limit  put  by  art  to  the  vigorous  powers  of 
Nature,  which  his  skill  has  done  so  much  to  foster  in  these 
gardens. 

If  we  leave  the  Palm  house  by  the  middle  do9r  looking 
towards  the  Sion  vista  or  northwards,  we  see,  radiating  west 
and  east  of  us,  two  others :  the  vista  leading  past  the  temperate 
house  towards  Sir  William  Chambers'  pagoda,  and  the  so- 
called  Cedar  vista.  These  long  avenues  are  not  yet  completed, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  lined  with  Deodars  and 
with  deciduous  trees,  those  of  the  old  world  facing  as  a  rule 
those  of  the  new.  The  Sion  vista  right  before  us  was  cut  so 
wide  that  it  admits  a  torrent  of  cold  air  from  the  north,  and 
the  Deodars  that  were  planted  here,  for  this  reason  or  from 
the  poverty  of  the  soil,  have  failed  to  make  any  growth.  If 
we  follow  the  Pagoda  vista  a  few  hundred  yards  we  come  into 
the  pleasure-ground  or  new  arboretum,  in  which  the  new 
temperate  house  is  situated.  This  building  was  built  after  a 
design  by  Decimus  Burton  in  1861.  The  building  consists  of 
a  centre  212  feet  long  by  137  broad.  There  are  two  octagons 
SO  feet  in  diameter,  which  it  is  intended  to  connect  with  the 
main  building  by  terminal  wings,  but  as  yet  the  plan  is  not 
completed.  The  glass  is  tinted  a  light  green  by  oxide  of 
copper,  in  order  to  intercept  some  of  the  heat-giving  rays  of 
the  sun.    This  arrangement  is  also  adopted  in  the  PaLn  stove. 

The  planting  of  this  house,  so  far  away  from  the  more  culti- 
vated part  of  the  garden,  is  appropriate  to  the  flora  it  contsias 
dedicated  as  it  is  mainly  to  Australian  forest  trees,  and  other 
countries  in  the  far  distant  South  Pacific  Ocean.  If  we  ascend 
the  staircase  and  look  down  upon  the  vegetation  we  see  at  a 
glance  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Austrian  flora,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  vivid  verdure  of  the  tropics,  or  the  deep  green  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  northern  latitudes,  where  Nature,  clothed 
in  her  dark  Pine  forests,  seems  to  be  in  solemn  mourning. 
The  flora  of  Australia,  to  begin  with,  is  remarkably  uniform  in 
its  character.  The  Gum  trees,  including  the  iron  and  stringy- 
bark  trees,  and  the  blue,  white,  swamp,  and  other  Gums,  have 
aU  a  uniform  complexion.  We  are  told  that  the  Acacias  have 
)  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  their  leaves  also,  which  aids  in 
making  them  colourless.  "  The  compound,  and  often  greatly 
divided  blade  of  which  usually  remains  undeveloped,  so  that 
the  leaf  is  reduced  to  a  stalk,  which,  however,  to  compensate 


for  the  want  of  a  blade,  is  so  much  flattened  as  to  resemble  an 
ordinary  leaf.  These  flattened  leafstalks  (phyllodia)  may  be 
recognised  as  such  by  their  vertical  direction,  being  attached 
as  it  were  edgeways  to  the  stem."  [The  accompanying  figure 
from  Figuier's  '*  Insect  World  "  represents  this  description  of 
foliage. — Eds.]  Near  the  staircase,  an  excellent  example  of 
this  curious  character  of  the  leaf,  and  the  method  of  its  setting- 
on,  may  be  observed  in  the  Acacia  melanoxylon.  It  can  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  vertical  position  of  the  leaves  to  the  stem, 
different  from  the  horizontal  arrangement  so  common  in  trees, 
goes  a  great  way  to  produce  the  shadowless  aspect  of  the  flora 
in  Australian  woods,  which  Darwin  thus  notices  in  his  **  Voyage 
of  the  Beagle  :"— 

''The  extreme  uniformity  of  the  vegetation  is  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  greater  part  of  New 
South  Wales.  Everywhere  we  have  an  open  woodland,  the 
ground  being  partially  covered  with  a  very  thin  pasture,  with 
uttle  appearance  of  verdure.  The  trees  nearly  all  oelong  to  one 
family,  and  mostly  have  their  leaves  {ilaced  in  a  vertical  instead 
of,  as  in  Europe,  in  an  horizontal  position.  The  foliage  is  scanty, 
and  of  a  peculiar  pale  green  tint,  without  any  gloss.  Hence  the 
woods  appear  lightless  and  shadowless." 

One  of  the  blue  Gum  trees  of  Australia  has  been  planted  out 
at  Kew,  near  the  house,  and  is  flourishing.  We  question,  how- 
ever, whether  it  will  stand  the  severity  of  an  English  winter. 
But  in  the  south  of  France,  and  more  especially  in  Portugal, 
these  Eucalypti  have  been  introduced  and  cultivated  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  We  have  seen  as  many  as  two  hundred 
varieties  of  them  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Coimbra,  and  the 
importation  of  this  tree  is  a  national  benefit  to  the  Peninsula. 
It  grows  very  fast  even  in  a  dry  and  hungry  soil ;  it  affords  ex- 
cellent timber;  it  acts  as  a  disinfectant  for  unwholesome 
places;  the  bark  contains  an  alkaloid  febrifuge;  the  leaves 
may  be  smoked ;  and  its  uses  appear  to  be  innumerable. 

Literspersed  with  these  shadowless  trees  we  have  men- 
tioned are  many,  however,  in  this  house  growing  in  the  same 
temperate  zone  of  a  totally  different  character.  Let  us  note, 
for  example,  Araucaria  Bidwilli — the  Bunya-Bimya  Pine.  This 
is  really  a  beautiful  tree  with  dark  green  glossy  leaves,  grow- 
ing to  from  100  to  160  feet  high,  and  producing  large  cones, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  Moreton  Bay, 
Australia.  This  Pine  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
in  this  house  last  year,  and  the  cone  may  be  seen  in  No.  1 
Museum,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ornamental  water  by  the  Palm 
house.  It  is  said  that  these  trees  form  the  only  hereditary 
property  which  any  of  the  aborigines  are  known  to  possess ; 
each  tribe  possessing  its  own  group  of  trees,  which  pass  on  from 
generation  to  generation. — {Edinburgh  Review,) 

ERRORS  IN  ROSE   CULTURE— SELECTIONS 
FOR  EXHIBITION  AND  BORDERS. 

That  too  much  cannot  be  said  about  Boses  is  my  excuse 
for  troubling  you  with  this  letter.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a 
heavier  soil  than  mine.  It  is  a  soil  par  excellence  for  the 
Briar,  as  anyone  would  say  who  saw  the  way  my  stocks  take 
to  it,  and  the  vigorous  growth  they  make.  Out  of  seven  hun- 
dred last  year  I  do  not  think  I  had  twenty  that  did  not  grow 
well  and  prove  fit  for  budding ;  but,  with  all  that,  I  must  say 
I  prefer  the  Manetti  as  a  stock.  The  Boses  I  cut  from  the 
maidens  are  as  a  rule  finer  than  those  cut  from  the  maiden 
Briar,  and  the  second  season  there  can  be  no  comparison. 

I  have  grown  Boses  here  for  five  seasons,  and  I  now  think 
I  have  hit  upon  the  secret  of  success.  At  first  I  lost  many 
plants  in  tiie  way  my  friend  Mr.  Camm  describes,  and  I  thought 
my  ground  too  litSi  and  heavy  for  the  Manetti  and  nearly 
discarded  it ;  but  I  must  own  the  fault  was  entirely  owing  to 
what  Mr.  Peach  says  in  his  letter  on  pages  333  and  3d4-irl 
over-mulched  and  coddled. 

Last  year  I  planted  a  bed  mostly  with  Manetti  stocks  budded 
by  myself  in  my  own  soil.  I  put  but  very  little  manure,  but 
a  very  large  quantity  of  burnt  clay.  I  kept  the  soil  constantly 
pricked-up  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  and  from  that  bed  I  picked 
all  my  best  blooms,  and  had  scarcely  any  fungus  or  mildew, 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  with  the  others.  I  believe 
the  secret  of  growing  tiie  Rose  on  the  Manetti  in  a  heavy  soil 
is  to  keep  the  ground  open,  and  to  avoid  much  manure  when 
the  plant  is  not  in  active  growth.  I  believe  constant  liftiBg 
and  redigging  the  beds  imparts  fresh  life  to  the  plants,  and  is 
followed  by  a  strong  healthy  growth.  So  satisfied  am  I  that 
the  Manetti  is  the  stock,  that  I  shall  use  nothing  else  this  next 
season  for  Perpetuals 
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But  0D6  word  aboat  my  friends  the  Teas.  They  certainly 
will  not  take  kindly  to  Ihe  Manetti.  I  have  given  special 
attention  to  this  lovely,  and  I  think  hitherto  mnch  neglected 
class  of  Boses ;  and  my  experience  is  that  when  a  Tea  budded 
or  grafted  on  the  Manetti  is  found  to  be  doing  well,  it  is  becaase 
it  has  discarded  the  stock  and  has  made  its  own  roots.  I  have 
hitherto  had  nearly  all  my  plants  on  the  Briar  or  on  their  own 
roots.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  Briar  catting,  as  lately 
described  in  the  Journal,  will  be  the  stock,  as  I  have  some 
plants  so  worked  which  I  planted  this  spring,  and  they  have 
done  more  in  one  season  than  those  on  either  the  standard  or 
their  own  roots  have  done  in  two. 

One  word  on  the  Tea  Bose  border.  We  hear  too  much  about 
a  southern  aspect.  I  believe  it  to  be  abnost  the  worst  that 
can  be  chosen.  I  have  seen  Teas  in  such  a  position  exposed 
to  the  full  heat  of  an  August  sun,  scorched  to  death,  and  not 
a  bloom  bigger  than  a  Buttercup.  My  Teas  are  planted  under 
.  an  east  wall  in  a  border  8  feet  wide,  and  here  they  do  all  I 
could  wish.  They  get  an  equal  share  of  sun  and  shade ;  and 
many  varieties  which  fall  iJmost  as  soon  as  open  in  hotter 
positions,  mature  into  fine  flowers  fit  for  the  exhibition  box. 
I  do  not  say  that  flowers  of  substance  and  strong  growers, 
such  as  Mar6ohal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  others,  will  not 
give  magnificent  blooms  on  a  south  wall,  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  early  and  late  when  the  sun  has  not  so  much  power.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  Teas  which  should  be  mndi  more  grown 
than  they  are  both  for  exhibition  and  decoration.  No  Bose 
is  so  perpetual.  I  have  gatl\ered  blooms  this  week,  and  there 
are  plenty^of  buds  now  ready  to  open  if  frosts  wiU  allow  them. 
I  append  a  list  of  kinds  I  grow,  should  you  think  it  worth  while 
to  insert  it.  —  Edwabd  BfMinLEY,  Baltonshorough  Parsonage, 
Glattonbunj, 

FOB  EXHIBITICN. 


Mar^ehal  Niel 
I>«Ton{en8iR 
Triomph»de  BennoB 
C^Uiu  Forestier 
Oloire  de  Dijon 
La  Belle  Lyonnaise 
Madame  Berard 
flooreDir  d'nn  Ami 
SoaTsnir  d'Elise 
Soavenir  de  Faal  Neron 
BalWM 
Preaident 


Gomte  de  Paru 

Nipbetos 

Oatherine  Meimet 

Madame  Faleot 

Madame  WUlermoz 

Madame  Jules  Margottin 

Marie  Van  Hontte 

Moiret 

Bougere 

Alba  Rosea,  or  Madame  Bravy 

Jean  Fernet 

Madame  Margofetin 


Madame  Charleg 
Adrienne  Cbristophle 
Madame  de  St.  Joeepb 
Triompbe  de  Lozamboarg 
Abrieot6 


BEAUTIFUL  AS  OABDEN   B03BS. 

Arehimede 
Sombrenfl 
Angnst  Yanober 
L'Enfant  Trouvr 
Panlise  Labontr 


ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
I  ASK  permission  to  oall  the  attentionH>f  your  readers  to  a 
possible  means  of  putting  the  Boyal  HorticxUtural  Society  on 
a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  its  present  one,  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  with  time  and  energy  at  his  disposal  may  be 
induced  to  come  forward,  take  the  lead,  and  work  out  this  or 
some  other  practicable  plan  of  reorganisation.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  that,  even  under  the  late  Council,  strong  as  it 
was  horticnlturally,  and  hard-working  and  persevering  in  its 
attempts  to  forward  the  interests  of  horticulture,  a  large  part 
of  the  great  body  of  horticulturists  throughout  the  country, 
indudiug  many  of  its  best  members,  held  aloof  from  the  So- 
ciety, and  neither  thought,  felt,  nor  spoke  kindly  of  it.  Under 
the  new  Council,  which  came  in  after  the  Kensingtonian  covp 
<2VCat,  the  fact  of  the  small  proportion  of  horticultural  members, 
and  the  loss  of  the  valuable  Assistant  Secretai^,  Mr.  Richards, 
have  alienated  not  a  few  of  what  horticultural  friends  the  Society 
had.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
much  good  work  at  Chiswick,  at  the  Committee  meetings,  and 
at  the  country  shows,  but  even  the  late  Council  had  almost 
overwhelming  difficulties  with  which  to  contend.  If  for  a 
moment  we  consider  the  constitution  of  the  Society  Ihis  will 
at  once  be  apparent.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Fellows 
have  joined  the  Society  in  order  that  their  children  and  they 
may  enjoy  the  large  open  ppaoe  and  conservatory  at  South 
Kensington,  and  for  these  objects  they  pay  an  admission  fee 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  two  or  four  guineas ;  this  may 
seem  a  fair  consideration,  but  unfortunately  the  South  Ken- 
sington garden  stands  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  money  which  bought  the  land  came  from  the  surplus  of 
the  1851  Exhibition,  principally  consisting  of  the  people's 
shillings.    This  land,  some  twenty-two  acres,  has  become  im- 


mensely valuable ;  it  has  been  estimated  at  £300,000.  Property 
bought  from  such  a  source,  and  of  such  value,  ought  to  yield, 
in  some  way  or  other,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  does,  to  be^ 
spent  on  public  objects;  as  it  is,  with  the  debenture  debt 
(£2000  a-year),  which  must  be  paid,  with  rent  (£2400  a-year),. 
which  ought  to  be  paid,  and  with  that  part  of  the  cost  of 
Chiswick  garden  which  goes  to  nursery  work  to  beautify  the 
South  Kensington  conservatory  and  garden,  and  with  South 
Kensington  rates  and  taxes,  there  is  no  great  amount  left  for  the 
great  public  object  of  spreading  and  helping  horticulture.  The 
late  Council  almost  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  1851 
Commisdoners,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  Exhibition 
vidtors  being  admitted  free  to  the  gardens,  the  Commisdoners 
would  clear  the  Sodety  of  the  debenture  charge  of  £2000  a-y ear» 
of  the  rent  £2400  a-year,  and  give  what  was  estimated  to^ 
amount  to  £1000  a-year  more  for  horticulture  (a  settlement 
with  life  FellowB  was  understood).  This  would  nave  enabled 
the  Society  to  cany  on  vigorously,  and  would  have  furly 
utilised  the  land.  Then  the  Kensingtonian  compact  vote 
turned  out  the  Council.  It  has  been  more  than  once  said  that 
the  Council  made  "  a  veir  poor  fight."  It  might  have  been 
put  still  stronger,  and  said,  made  no  fight  at  dl.  This  last 
was  net  to  be  wondered  at.  When  people  know  tiiat  th^  ha^e 
laboured  earnestly  with  the  single  object  of  doing  thdr  best 
for  a  Sodety,  and  devoted  much  time,  spared  with  difficulty,, 
it  is  not  they  who  are  likely  to  lift  up  a  finger  to  keep  them- 
selves in  a  troublesome  post.  If  there  was  to  be  any  fight,  the 
horticultural  Fellows,  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  oome  up 
and  outvote  the  Kensingtonians  and  the  few  hortieultnxists 
who  dded  with  them,  ought  to  have  made  it,  and  by  tlieir  vote 
have  kept  in  the  Council,  and  have  given  the  country  FeUows 
the  power  of  voting  by  proxy. 

Now,  for  the  future,  it  is  my  firm  oonvietion  that  a  state  of 
the  Sodety  is  posdble,  free  from  the  dead  weight  and  inert 
matter  which  clogs  the  present  one.  Consider  what  a  vast 
number  of  well-to-do  people,  fond  of  their  gardens,  there  are 
now  in  the  country ;  very  many  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
help  horticulture  if  it  did  not  eost  them  much  money  or  trouble. 
I  would  make  the  annual  subscription  a  guinea,  and  have  no 
admission  fee.  I  can  speak  from  my  experience  of  a  Society 
where,  simply  because  they  think  it  useful  and  active,  many 
members  have  joined,  and  go  on  subscribing  to  it,  without  ever 
going  near  any  of  its  meetings ;  and  I  beUeve  a  very  great 
number  of  Fellows  would  join  at  this  small  subscription.  The 
Sodety  ought  to  have  the  old  Chiswick  Gardens  as  a  home, 
and  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Commisdoners,  and  under- 
take, for  a  fixed  oondderation,  to  furnish  the  conservatory, 
and  to  hold  Committee  meetings  and  a  certain  nxmiber  of 
shows  at  South  Kensington.  I  believe  the  money  from  this 
source,  with  that  from  the  numerous  guinea  Fellows,  would 
give  more  free  funds  for  horticulture  thim  the  Sodety  has  ever 
yet  possessed,  and  the  Sodety  would  be  a  real  horticultural 
sodety.— Geoboi  F.  Wilson,  HMtherbank,  Weybridge  Heath, 


COLOUR  ARRANGEMENT. 

A  FKW  simple  rules  in  the  arrangement  of  flower  beds  wiU 
materially  exmance  the  effect  produced.    Among  these  are — 

1.  Avoid  placing  rose-coloured  next  to  scarlet,  orange,  or 
violet. 

2.  Do  not  place  orange  next  to  yellow,  or  blue  next  to  violet. 

3.  White  relieves  any  colour,  but  do  not  place  it  next  to 
yellow. 

4.  Orange  goes  well  with  blue,  and  yellow  with  violet. 

5.  Rose  colour  and  purple  always  go  well  together. — {Canada 
Fanner.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS- 
An  invitation  has  been  addressed  through  the  President  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultuzal  Sodety,  by  the  Fred- 
dent  of  the  *'  SociKTA  ToscANA  n*OBTicuiiTUBA,**  to  attend  a 
grand  International  Exhibition  at  Florence,  which  is  to  be 
hdd  from  the  11th  to  the  25th  of  May  next.  Memben  are 
also  invited  to  exhibit  at  the  said  Show,  that  the  hortieultnre 
of  this  country  may  be  represented. 


Red-skin  FiiOUBball  Potato  (Suttons*).— In  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  your  correspondent  **  W.,**  page  328,  my  experi- 
enoe  is  the  same  as  his  in  regard  to  its  freedom  from  disease 
but  quite  different  as  to  its  cooking  qualities.     I  had  some 
the  other  day  baked  (the  only  way  in  which  these  large  Pots- 
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toes  ought  io  be  dresged),  and  a  more  perfect  ball  of  floar  it 
is  impossible  to  oonoeive.  Where  did  "W/*  get  his  seed 
from?  Alas !  there  are  many  sold  as  it  which  are  worthless. 
— D.,  Deal, 

EXTRAORDINARY  CONIFER  IN  JAPAN. 

[The  Editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  has  obligingly  sent  us 
the  following  note  and  a  Japanese  drawing,  which  we  have 
had  copied.— Eds.] 

I  WILL  give  an  aocomit  of  a  most  remarkable  tree.  It  is  to 
be  seen  aboat  half-way  between  O'Eayama  and  Onomichi,  and 
I  send  yon  a  couple  of  large  Japanese  drawings  of  it,  which 
will  give  yon  a  very  correct  yiew.  It  is  a  Pine  tree,  called  in 
Japanese  Gar-ln-no-mar-se,  and  is  growing  between  the  two 
does  aboYo  mentioned,  in  the  proyinoe  of  Bizen.  The  height 
of  it  is  20  feet  from  the  gromid ;  the  length  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  spreading  branches  at  the  one  side  to  that  of  the 
other  is  250  feet.  The  branches,  fourteen  in  number,  -are 
supported  from  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  drawings  I  send 
you,  by  bamboo  supports.    Above  the  fourteen  lower  branches 


abundance  of  the  interesting  Hydnum  auriscalpium,  growing 
from  moss-covered  Fir  cones ;  an4  Phlebia  merismoides,  ana 
other  commoner  plants.  On  Merryhili  Common,  where  the 
carriage  was  again  left,  MaTasmius  caulicinalis  was  found  grow- 
ing on  the  Fir  cones,  as  indeed  it  was  subsequently  in  Mynde 
Park.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  local  plant,  and  many  speci- 
mens were  gathered.  Here,  too,  was  Hyphomyces  latentius 
growing  on  Laotarius  deliciosus,  a  **  find  "  so  exciting  that,  in 
north-pountrv  fashion,  it  was  forthwith  solemnised  by  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hands.  At  Haywood  Forest  Coprinus  lagopus  was 
found,  and  in  the  next  field  to  it  Mr.  Moore  gathered  Lactarius 
uvidus,  of  which  the  white  milky  juice  turned  quickly  on 
bruising  to  a  delicate  lilac.  A  special  *'  hark  back ''  was  made 
to  hunt  for  more  specimens,  and  rewarded  at  the  time  by  a 
single  find.  Later  m  the  day,  however,  it  was  gathered  again 
under  an  Oak  tree  on  Bryngwyn  Hill.  Here  also  Mr.  Plownght 
gathered  Merulius  tremelloeus ;  and  Agaricus  einuatus  was  met 
with  amount  other  discoveries.  ^  shower  of  rain  at  this  point 
of  time,  if  it  did  not  damp  the  ardour  of  the  party,  at  least 
counselled  a  return  to  the  carriage,  especially  as  it  was  near  one 
o'clock,  and  a  friendly  shelter  was  in  store  at  Mynde  Park,  where 
they  were  hospitably  and  kindly  received  and  refreshed  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Hudson  liutwyche.    Before  two  o'clock  the  rain  had 


JapaoeM  ConiXar. 


there  are  three  extra  one«  on  the  top.    The  age  of  the  tree  in 
Kay  last  was  eighty-three  years  seven  months,  it  having  been 

Slanted  by  the  grandfather  of  the  party  that  now  lives  in  the 
ouse  adjoining.  I  can  assure  your  readers  it  is  a  wonderful 
tree,  and  the  trouble  taken  to  train  it  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous. I  also  send  you  a  view  of  one  of  the  largest  temples 
in  the  south  of  Japan.  It  is  situated  near  Hdrisuri,  which  is 
three  rii  south  of  Fukuoka,  on  the  main  road  to  Saga  and 
Nagasaki.  It  is  called  Dar-dar-i-fu-no-ten-gin.  The  number 
of  fish  in  the  sacred  ponds  are  thousands,  and  the  pilgrims 
(for  we  have  pilgrims  in  Japan)  feed  the  fish  when  they  visit 
the  temples.  The  temple  itself  is  much  the  same  as  all  other 
large  temples,  but  the  situation,  the  laying-out  of  the  grounds, 
and  the  view  surpass  those  of  any  of  the  others  I  have  yet  seen. 
Near  it  there  is  also  another  large  temple,  containing  four 
large  images,  one  being  gilt,  16  feet  high,  seated  and  on  a 
pedestaL  They  are  worshipped  by  all  the  Japanese  near  the 
place.— J.  Tabkxb  Fostsb. 


THE  FUNGUS  FORAY  AND  FEAST  OF  THE 
WOOLHOPE  CLUB. 

OOTOBBB  21-24. 

Or  the  rarer  Fungi  found  in  the  first  day's  excursion  the  fol- 
lowioff  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  Fir  plantation  near  the  pro- 
cathedral  at  Belmonk  where  the  first  halt  was  made,  Arancus 
drrhatus,  a  rare  and  elegant  little  Fungus,  growing  from  a 
Bderotium,  was  at  once  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bull;  then  an 


ceased,  and  the  hunt  was  resumed  in  the  park.  Here  an  abun- 
dance of  the  warm,  richly-tinted  Hjrgrophorus  puniceus  was 
found  studding  the  turf  in  shades  varying  from  apncot  to  blood- 
red,  and  alone  the  slopes  of  the  Mynde  and  of  Brvngwvn  Hill 
were  gathered  Lactanus  glyciosmus  and  L.  pallidus  by  Mr. 
Broome;  Sphinctrinaturbinata  by  Mr,  Phillips;  Hydnum  udum 
and  Polyporus  Schweinitzii  by  Messrs.  Benny  and  Howright,  as 
well  as  many  oUiers. 

Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  it  may  be  stated  that  the  poisonous 
Lactarius  torminosus  and  L.  turpis  were  particularly  plentiful, 
the  one  as  inviting  perhaps  by  its  colour  as  the  other  was  for- 
bidding by  its  hues  of  dirty,  dusky  broVn.  The  lovely  Agaricus 
muscarius  was  also  particularly  abundant  beneath  the  Birch 
trees. 

Wednesday  morning  (October  22nd),  was  devoted  to  a  close 
examination  of  the  Funguses  collected  for  the  exhibition  and  to 
their  arrangement  on  the  tables  of  the  Club-room ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  a  foray  was  made  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Bel- 
mont, where  Licea  applanata,  Peziza  succosa,  Hydnum  alu- 
taceum,  Geoglossum  visco6um,and  Typhula  ersrthropus  met  the 
quick  eyes  in  search  of  them,  thougn  the  chief  prize  of  this 
foray  was  made  by  Mr.  Plowright— to  wit,  the  rare  and  local 
Marasmius  Hudsoni,  growing  on  fallen  Holly  leaves.  It  is  an 
elegant  little  Agaric  studded  all  over  with  delicate  purple 
spines. 

On  Thursday— the  general  field-day  of  the  Club— though  him- 
self unavoidably  absent,  Mr.  Stanhope  had  placed  his  head 
gardener  at  the  service  of  the  Club,  to  show  them  the  diverse 
beauties  of  the  trimly-kept  sardens  and  grounds  of  Barr's  Court 
of  which— to  say  nothing  of  many  curious  deciduous  and  ever- 
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I^reen  trees — the  clean-clipt  Yew  hedges  wre  a  conspicnonB 
feature.  It  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
tastefal  arrangement  of  the  flowera  to  harmonise  with,  and  not 
ignore  and  disown,  these  old-world  topiary  triumphs,  as  also  to 
realise  the  success  of  a  cordon  Pear-wiul,  of  which  the  abundant 
fruit  had  been  gathered.  But  within  the  precincts  of  these 
charming  gardens  every  lawn  and  slope  was  rich  with  dainty 
f ongologioal  treasures.  Here  Hr.  Berkeley  quickly  found  Geo- 
glossum  glabrum,  G.  olivaceum,  and  G.  dfifforme.  Mr.  Brooke 
gathered  Glavaria  ourta  under  the  Yew  trees — the  elegant  little 
Agaricus  (Mycena)  flavo-albus;  A.  (Pleurotus)  tremulus  and 
applicatus;  A.  cuneifolius;  A.  corticolor;  Anthina  flammea; 
Fistillaria  quisquiliaris,  &c.  Mr.  Vyse  detected  Puocinia  strioli 
growing  on  Carex ;  and  there  were  many  other  discoveries.  The 
myoological  successes  of  the  day,  however,  were  a  species  of 
Nolanea  and  Hygrophorus  fomioatus,  both  new  to  Britain.  The 
Hygrophorus  grew  also  on  the  Moccas  Park  lawn.  There  should 
have  been  a  general  hand-shaking  here,  but  a  shower  of  rain, 
though  it  lessened  not  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  at  finding  these 
treasures,  dispersed  the  naturalists  rather  summarily;  not, 
however,  before  a  goodly  number  of  them  had  inspected  the 
magnificent  Oaks  of  the  Park,  the  gigantic  denizens  of  Price's 
Walk,  and  the  Holme  Lacy  Wellingtonia  described  by  the  Wool- 
hope  Commissioner  in  the  Transactions  of  1870.  Several  arbo- 
ricultural  cariosities — ^among  them  an  American  Scarlet  Oak — 
were  noticed  by  the  Club  despite  the  rain,  which  somewhat 
interfered  with  leisurely  contemplation,  but  no  member  of  the 
party  deemed  his  outing  a  failure. 

At  the  repast,  inter  aliOf  were  served-up  the  Vegetable  Beef- 
steak (Fistulina  hepatica)  and  the  delicate  Hygrophorus  pratensis, 
admirably  cooked,  an4  Dindon  auz  trujfflet  was  one  puco  de  re- 
sistance. 

TOMATOES, 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Beoord's  papers  on  the  culture  of  the 
Tomato  with  much  interest.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  he  says, 
so  I  offer  these  notes. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Beeord  can  grow  Tomatoes  out  of 
doors,  as  I  know  his  garden  well.  Living  as  I  do  in  the  north 
of  England,  I  cannot  plant  them  out  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  what  crop  I  shall  get,  and  as  I  require  a  gi'eat 
many,  I  devote  a  house  entirely  to  them.  It  is  s  span-roofed 
house,  about  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  with  a  walk  in  the 
centre,  and  a  flat  stage  on  either  side,  where  I  kept  all  my 
bedding  Geraniums  during  the  winter.  These  I  had  removed 
in  March  into  a  vinery,  and  on  the  stage  I  placed  some  stable 
litter,  quite  dry,  to  keep  the  soil  from  falling  through.  I  placed 
it  about  a  yard  wide  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to  the  other. 
On  this  I  put  some  good  maiden  loam  with  plenty  of  fibre.  I 
used  no  dung.  There  was  a  barrowf ul  of  loam  to  each  light ; 
over  this  I  scattered  plenty  of  soot.  The  plants  like  soot. 
That  is  all  I  used.  I  gave  them  at  eveiy  alternate  watering 
liquid  manure  made  from  sheeps*  droppings.  On  one  side 
I  had  the  Trophy,  on  the  other  Orangefield.  Trophy  came 
in  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Orangefield.  So  pleased  am 
I  with  the  former  that  I  shall  grow  no  other  variety.  With 
me  it  is  a  splendid  cropper,  all  that  I  can  wish.  I  grew  ^e 
plants  on  a  trellis,  and  one  could  almost  see  them  grow.  I 
kept  them  well  pinched  back,  and  when  the  trellis  was  fur- 
nished ^ith  robust  short-jointed  wood  I  gave  them  a  eheok, 
and  kept  them  short  of  water  for  a  time.  I  gave  them  plenty 
of  air.  Very  soon  they  were  full  of  bloom  and  fruit.  Unifortn- 
nately  I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the  quantity  produced, 
but  I  had  bushels  of  splendid  fruit. 

What  is  prettier  than  a  good  house  of  Tomatoes  ?  I  have  to 
send  them  to  table  eve^  day,  and  yet  I  gave  away  basketful 
after  basketful.  Financially  speaking,  they  can  be  grown  and 
made  to  pay,  and  are  always  saleable.  The  secret  to  grow  them 
is  to  give  them  plenty  of  soot,  plenty  of  pinching,  and  when 
they  have  made  enough  wood  starve  them  a  little.  I  have 
heard  the  remark  made,  "  How  rank  your  Tomatoes  are ! 
they  are  all  wood  1 "  I  find  it  an  excellent  maxim,  **  A  stitch 
in  time.'' — F.  P.  Luckhubst,  Mill  Bank  Hall^  near  Warrington. 


I  AGBSE  with  Mr.  Beoord  that  Hathaway 's  Excelsior  is  a  fine 
variety.  I  have  grown  several  sorts,  and  in  1872  had  the  Large 
Bed  very  good.  This  season  I  have  had  Hathaway 's  Excelsior, 
and  to  my  satisfaction  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  cultivated. 
It  grows  very  strongly  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  for  I 
thought  I  had  all  plant  and  no  fruit,  but  with  frequent  stopping 
I  obtained  at  last  a  fair  crop  as  large  as  Bibston  Pippin  Apples, 
but  rounder.  I  find  the  Tomato  likes  fresh  soil  Uke  most  other 
erops.  I  grew  mine  in  a  border  made  anew  this  time  last 
year  after  pulling  down  an  old  vinery,  and  no  manure  was 


added  to  it.    I  gathered  just  a  bothel  from  five  plants,  besidea 
a  small  gathering  or  two  before. — G.  M. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK, 

KITCHEN  GAEDBK. 

These  are  but  few  gardeners  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
value  of  leaf  mould ;  it  is  of  all  soUs  the  most  useful  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  valuable  in  the  kitchen  garden 
and  forcing  department.  One  of  the  best  practical  gardeners 
we  hsve  known  used  it  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  cow  duuf 
thoroughly  decomposed  in  the  forcing  of  culinary  vegetables,  and 
also  for  Peach  trees.  Baspberries,  Melons,  &c.,  ana  I  can  aver 
I  never  saw  more  abundiuit  crops ;  it  was  also  used  largely  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  was  equslly  productive.  Now,  al- 
though the  vidue  of  leaf  mould  is  more  or  less  generally  known, 
it  is  rarely  that  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves  is  collected  in  one 
season  tnan  is  actually  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing. 
This,  I  have  no  doubt,  arises  in  some  measure  from  the  ex- 
pense of  cartage ;  but  by  the  plan  I  am  now  about  to  recom- 
mend it  will  be,  as  far  as  regards  collecting  leaves  for  leaf  mould, 
a  mere  secondary  consideration.  In  extensive  parks  there  are 
usually  many  hollow  places  where  leaves  collect  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  a  central  part  of  these  hollows  a  hole  should  be  dug 
sufficiently  deep  and  large  to  hold  the  leaves  near  at  hand,  but 
not  so  deep  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  any  cattle  which  inight 
by  accident  get  into  it.  The  leaves  should  then  be  raked  into  it 
and  firmly  trodden.  During  the  summer  they  should  be  turned 
twice  or  thrice,  and  have  a  small  portion  of  lime  mixed  with 
them  each  time,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  some  purposes  the 
following  winter ;  but,  if  convenient,  it  is  best  to  let  them  re- 
main in  the  hole  two  years.  Thus  there  will  be  a  great  saving 
in  cartage,  as  it  takes  many  loads  of  leaves  to  make  one  of 
mould.  Another  bed  of  Aeparagut  should  be  prepared  at 
the  end  of  the  week  if  a  succession  is  required.  The  frames 
already  planted  may  remain  covered-up  night  and  day  during 
cold  weather  until  the  heads  begin  to  appear.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  earth-up 
all  the  Celery  that  requires  it ;  rather  let  it  remain  as  it  is  than 
attempt  to  do  so  while  wet,  as  it  will  afterwards  rot  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  Cticumber  plants  require  constant  attention 
in  stopping  and  tying  to  the  trellis.  During  very  dull  weather 
the  plants  should  not  be  excited  to  so  great  a  degree  by  heat 
and  water  as  in  clear  weather,  neither  should  they  be  allowed 
to  swell-off  so  many  fruit  at  one  time.  If  the  herb  beds  are 
not  yet  cleaned  and  done-up  for  the  winter  they  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay ;  a  slight  coat  of  very  rotten  dung 
should  be  laid  on  them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the 
roots  from  severe  frost  and  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  Cabbage 
varieties  of  Lettuce  planted  in  frames  intended  for  winter  use 
will  not  require  mucn  air  if  the  soil  is  light  and  dry.  Should 
they  require  a  little  water,  give  it  to  each  individual  plant  from 
a  watering-pot  without  a  rose;  never  exjpose  the  plants  to 
heavy  rains.  A  little  leaf  mould,  tan,  or  cmder  ashes  should 
be  laid  over  the  crowns  of  Sea-kale  plants ;  pots  may  then  be 
set  over  a  portion  of  the  plantation,  and  be  covered  with  leaves 
as  they  are  collected :  if  required  for  use  in  a  short  time  stable 
dung  should  be  used.  In  gathering  the  leaves  of  Spinach  the 
beds  should  be  trodden  upon  as  little  as  possible,  as  the  growth 
is  injured  by  having  the  soil  so  consolioated  about  the  roots ; 
where  it  is  sufficiently  light  and  dry  for  the  pui^pose  the  surface 
of  the  soil  should  be  loosened-up.  The  past  week  the  weather 
has  been  very  unfavourable  for  out-door  operations.  As  little 
as  possible  should  be  done  on  the  ground  .when  wet,  as  stiff  soils 
are  greatly  injured  thereby.  Look  over  Onions  and  other  culi- 
nary roots,  and  pick  out  all  that  ere  any  way  decayed.  Bemove 
all  decaying  and  damaged  Carrots,  d^c.  m>m  the  root-house. 
Prepare  smtable  places  for  a  supply  of  Turnips,  Celery,  &c, 
being  stored-up  on  the  first  approach  of  severe  weather.  Pota- 
toes, if  kept  in  a  house,  and  especially  if  raised  in  rather  a  wet 
state,  should  have  flues  formed  of  fa^Kots.  d^s.,  passing  through 
the  heaps.  When  sufficiently  dried,  the  draught  of  air  may  be 
stopped  or  regulated  at  will.  When  the  flavour  of  newly-raised 
Potatoes  is  preferred  to  having  them  like  a  ball  of  flour,  a 
quantity  of  earth,  neither  dry  nor  wet,  may  be  sprinkled 
amongst  them. 

FBUIT  eAEDBK. 

Prune  and  nail  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees  as  before  recom- 
mended. Fig  trees  in  some  situations  will  require  to  be  pro- 
tected. This  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  I  prefer 
gathering  the  shoots  into  several  bundles  after  being  unnailed, 
and  then  wrapping  mats  round  them.  The  present  changeable 
weather  will  furnish  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  removing 
all  decaying  fruit  from  the  fruit-room.  Those  slightly  specked 
should  be  taken  out  and  reserved  for  present  xitchen  use, 
as  otherwise  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  would  become  so 
tainted  as  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  all  the  stock. 

TLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  in  perfection  in  most  places, 
therefore  take  every  means  to  preserve  their  beauty  as  long  as 
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possible.  For  some  of  the  -very  tenderest  kinds  of  Hoses  some 
protection  will  soon  be  necessary.  Also  get  in  a  stock  of  Briars 
for  budding  npon  next  year,  for  unless  these  are  planted  before 
spring  they  seldom  famish  strong  shoots  for  early  budding. 
With  weather  like  the  present  all  new  work  should  be  pushed 
forward  with  vigour,  and  if  the  soil  has  been  properly  prepared 
by  draining  where  necessary,  as  should  always  be  done  before 
planting,  there  will  be  much  fewer  failures  from  planting  now 
than  if  the  work  is  delayed  until  March.    Where,  however,  the 

g'ound  to  be  planted  is  of  a  harsh  clayey  nature,  and  in  an  un- 
nd  state  at  present,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  better  to  defer 
planting  until  spring.  Soils  of  this  nature  should  always  be 
dug  or  trenched  some  considerable  time  before  planting,  as 
neither  draining  nor  anything  but  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
frost  will  bring  them  into  a  fit  state  for  planting.  BoU  walks 
and  lawns  occasionally  to  keep  them  firm  and  smooth.  There 
will  be  comparatively  little  to  be  done  in  the  flower  garden  at 
present,  except  sweeping  and  cleaning,  and  any  spare  time  will 
be  well  spent  in  going  over  the  stock  of  plants  in  pits  for  next 
season's  use,  removing  every  decaying  leu,  and  where  the  sur- 
face  soil  has  become  ^een,  removing  this  and  top-dressing  with 
sandy  loam.  There  is  nothing  so  unfavourable  to  these  plants 
at  this  season  as  damp,  therefore  take  every  opportunitv  you 
can  of  admitting  fresh  air.  Beds  of  choice  bulbs  should  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  leaf  mould ;  also  cover  the  roots  of 
Erythrinas,  Alstromerias,  and  similar  plants.  Continue  to  plant, 
prune,  and  dig  as  before  recommended. 

STOVE. 

Where  plants  are  placed  on  a  trellis  within  2  or  8  inches  of 
the  flue,  they  should  be  examined  carefully  every  day,  as  they 
often  want  water,  although  they  appear  moist  on  the  top ;  very 
small  plants  in  small  pots  should  never  be  placed  in  such  a 
situation.  I  have  before  adverted  to  this  subject,  and  I  do 
so  again,  knowing  that  many  plants  are  lost  by  having  the  roots 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  driea-up. 

GONSEBVATOBT  AMD   OBEEMHOUBE. 

These  departments  should  now  be  gay  with  Chrysanthemums, 
after  whioh  forced  flowers  and  autumn-sown  annuals  will  come 
in.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  quantity  of  useless  plants  are 
harboured  here  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  are  far  more 
serviceable  for  decoration. 

PITS  AND  FBAMBS. 

Commence  forcing  Boses  and  other  shrubs;  smoke  them 
about  once  a-fortnight  to  keep  down  green  fly.  Open  the  frames 
containing  plants  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  never 
have  the  hghts  off  when  wet.— W.  Keame. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

FBUIT  AND  KITCHEN   OABDEN. 

The  weather  still  continues  very  unfavourable  for  out-of-door 
operations.  The  ground  is  saturated  with  wet,  and  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  moved  by  digging,  trenching,  or  taking  up 
roots.  Some  persons  leave  such  roots  as  Parsnips,  Beet,  (be, 
in  the  ground  and  dig  them  up  as  they  are  required,  but  it  is 
much  better  to  lift  them  in  fine  weather  and  store  them  in  sand 
in  a  back  shed  or  some  cool  dark  place.  By  doing  this  much 
trouble  will  be  avoided  in  the  future,  such  as  diggin^r-up  the 
roots  in  very  wet  weather,  or  when  the  ground  is  hard  with  frost. 

We  dug-up  the  Sea-kale  roots,  selecting  the  large  and  medium- 
sized  ones  for  forcing,  and  laid  the-  small  roots  in  the  ground  to 
plant  out  in  the  spring.  A  dozen  roots,  more  or  less,  are  planted 
in  an  11-inch  pot ;  the  pots  are  placed  out  of  doors  and  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse ;  they  are  then  read^  to  be  removed 
to  the  forcing  houses  as  required.  Any  house  will  do  where  the 
night  temperature  is  from  50°  to  65°.  In  the  lower  temperature 
the  roots  will  be  longest  in  starting,  and  will  grow  more  slowly, 
but  the  Sea-kale  will  be  of  much  better  quality.  We  have  tried 
different  methods  to  blanch  it.  One  is  to  stop  the  boles  in  the 
bottom  of  an  11-inch  pot,  and  to  invert  it  over  that  in  which  the 
Bea-kale  is  planted;  but  the  preferable  way  is  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  placing  it  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  to  the  depth  of  9  inches.  This  is  a  better  and  more 
cleanly  way  of  forcing  Sea-kale  than  the  old  one  of  placing 
boxes  over  the  crowns,  and  then  making  a  dunghill  on  the  bed. 
This  last-named  method  is  very  uncertain,  and  involves  a  vast 
amount  of  labour,  especially  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  heating  material  has  to  be  dragged  a  considerable  distance. 
The  method  should  only  be  adopted  when  no  other  means  are 
at  command. 

Pruning  and  placing  sticks  to  Baspberries,  Where  these  are 
trained  by  a  single  stout  stick  being  placed  to  each  plant,  the 
sticks  yer^  soon  decav  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  gene- 
rally require  to  be  looked  over  every  year.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  plants  to  renew*  the  sticks,  and 
the  difficulty  in  some  parts  of  obtaining  sticks  at  all,  this  is  a 
good  way  to  train  Baspberries.  A  better  and  more  economical 
way  is  to  plant  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  between  the 
plants.    The  canes  can  be  trained  to  wires  fixed  in  a  horizontal 


position  bv  being  strained  to  iron  supports  at  each  end  of  the 
rows,  and  kept  at  a  uniform  height  from  the  ground  by  means  of 
sticks  j)laced  at  intervals  along  the  rows.  There  ought  to  be 
two  wires — one  at  2  feet  9  inches,  and  the  other  4  feet  from  the 
ground  line. 

FBUIT  AND  FOBCINO  HOUSES. 

It  may  be  just  necessary  in  passing  to  allude  to  the  orchard- 
house  trees.  They  ore  now  in  an  exposed  position  out  of  doors, 
placed  on  a  hard  bottom,  so  that  worms  are  excluded.  The 
pots  are  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  up  to  the  rims  first, 
as,  though  the^  are  not  removed  outside  before  the  first  week 
in  October,  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  water  them  for  a  week 
or  two  after ;  but  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost  some  fresh 
material  is  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  pots,  in 
such  a  manner  thai  it  slopes  from  the  stem  of  the  trees  to  the 
rim  of  the  pots,  and  will  throw  off  the  water  which  falls  in  the 
form  of  jain  or  snow.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the 
roots  become  saturated  with  wet,  yet  after  seven  or  eight  years' 
experience  we  have  not  failed  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
every  year.  More  orchard-house  trees  are  injured  by  excessive 
dryness  at  the  roots  than  excessive  wet. 

Cucumbers  are  looking  very  well  and  bearing  handsome  fruitw 
A  minimum  temperature  of  65°  can  be  kept  up  in  the  houses  in 
the  coldest  weather;  the  plants  are  trained  about  10  inches 
from  the  glass ;  there  are  also  ample  means  for  ventilating  both 
at  the  front  and  back  of  the  house.  The  means  employed  t9 
ventilate  the  houses  are  not  always  satisfaotory ;  in  some  cases 
the  front  sashes  are  arranged  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
without  admitting  too  much  air,  and  in  cold  weather  it  is 
deemed  prudent  not  to  open  them  at  all.  The  best  way  is  to 
have  the  sashes  hung  on  centres,  and  open  them  all  at  once 
with  a  rod  and  lever,  so  that  they  can  be  opened  to  admit  the 
smallest  chink  of  air — ^just  enough  to  cause  a  circulation.  Th» 
plants  have  been  fortunately  free  from  thrips,  but  red  spider 
has  attacked  them;  this  is  kept  in  check  by  occasionally 
syringing  the  plants  with  water  which  has  been  warmed  by 
being  in  pots  placed  against  the  hot-water  pipes  during  the 
night.  The  best  time  to  sjrringe  them  is  in  the  morning  just 
before  the  ventilators  are  opened. 

Pine  Apple  plants^  especially  those  just  throwin|f-up  fruit,  re- 
quire careful  treatment;  where  the  plants  are  m  large  pots 
they  will  seldom  require  water — that  is,' if  they  are  plunged  in 
a  tui  bed.  Some  growers  prefer  to  place  the  pots  merely  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed  without  plunging  them,  and  where  this  is 
done,  owiog  to  the  evaporation  irom  the  pots  more  water  will 
be  required.  In  all  cases  better  give  too  littie  rather  than  too 
much  water.  Our  plants  are  watered  sparingly,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  houses  is  kept  comparatively  dry.  Where  fruit 
is  throwing-up  and  swelling,  many  Pine-growers  would  have  a 
night  temperature  of  from  65^  to  70°,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
more  atmospheric  moisture  would  be  necessary.  In  cold  nights  < 
the  houses  here  fall  to  56°.  Dessert  Oranges,  such  as  Tangierine, 
Maltese  Blood,  and  St.  Michael's,  ripen  well  in  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  are  of  excellent  flavour.  When  our  Orange  trees 
were  bought-in  from  the  nursery  thev  were  infested  with  brown 
scale,  and  until  quite  recentiy  this  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance.  The  trees  were  repeatedly  washed  with  soft 
soap  and  water,  and  this,  with  a  thorough  syrin^g  twice  a-day 
durmg  the  summer  months,  has  seemingly  eradicated  ^t. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  00NSEBVAT0B7. 

Allusion  was  made  some  time  ago  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
winter-flowering  Calanth^  for  decorative  purposes.  They  should 
be  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants.  The  different  varieties  of 
G.  vestita,  in  which  white  predominates,  contrast  well  with  the 
gorgeous  spikes  of  pale  red  to  crimson  flowers  of  C.  Yeitchii. 
This  last  is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy,  -and  introduced  to 
the  public  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  CheiBea ;  it  can  now  be 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  Galanthes. 
They  may  be  grown  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  or  thirty  in  a  15-inch 
pan  or  pot ;  if  very  larse  pots  are  used  these  should  be  filled 
rather  more  than  half  full  of  potsherds.  The  Pleiones  are  also 
very  pretty ;  at  this  season,  like  the  Galanthes,  they  lose  their 
leaves  before  the  flowers  expand.  A  lower  temperature  suits 
them,  and  they  should  have  abundant  supplies  of  water  during 
the  period  of  growth.  As  this  is  the  time  to  repot  them,  a  few 
words  on  this  essential  point  in  their  culture  may  be  useful. 
They  begin  to  grow  immediately  the  flowers  fade,  and  that  is 
the  time  to  repot.  The  pots  should  be  half-full  of  crocks,  over 
these  should  be  placed  some  sphagnum  'moss ;  the  compost 
to  consist  of  turfy  peat  two  parts  and  one  part  of  sphagnum, 
with  some  potsherds  broken  small  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it 
open.    All  plants  requiring  a  good  supply  of  water  should  be 

Sotted  in  an  open  compost,  and  have  plenty  of  crocks  put  in  for 
rainage.  P.  maculata  is  the  most  beautiful.  P.  lagenaria  and 
P.  Wallichiana  are  also  very  handsome.  Potted  Gypripediums 
and  some  other  terrestrial  Orchids,  including  the  beautiful  Gape 
Bisas.  Gypripedium  speotabile  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Lady's  Suppers,  and  is  very  easily  grown  as  a  pot  plant; 
like  most  of  the  Orchids  it  requires  plenty  of  drainage,  tne 
pot  should  be  filled  half  full ;  very  fibrous  loam  and  a  little 
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fibroQB  peat  added  to  it  ia  the  best  potting  material ;  some  Band 
is  added  to  it  to  keep  it  open  and  porous,  a  few  lamps  of  sand- 
stone mixed  with  the  soil  are  also  beneficial.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  should  be  covered  over  with  moss,  which  is  kept  in  a  ffrow- 
ing  state  by  being  freauently  sprinkled.  The  plants  are  placed 
in  a  heated  span-roofed  pit  from  which  frost  is  excluded  during 
winter.  .    ■■■^ 

Chrysanthemums  which  are  grown  for  the  quality  of 'the 
flowers  have  required  some  attention,  the  florets  nave  been  very 
liable  to  damp  and  decay.  These  have  to  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  are  perceived,  to  prevent  the  decay  from  spreading. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  tying  and  training  the  specimen  plants, 
and  dusting  with  sulphur  wherever  mildew  appears. 

FLOWEB  OARDBN  AMD  BHBUBBSBT. 

In  this  department  there  is  plenty  of  work  waiting  to  be  done 
when  the  weather  is  suitable.  The  weather,  whicn  would  not 
permit  work  on  the  flower  beds,  was  very  suitable  for  removing 
Bhrubs  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another.  Many  amateurs 
and  some  gardeners  are  not  careful  to  save  the  roots  of  their 
plants  when  digging  them  up.  All  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  will  pav  for  a  little  extra  labour  in  digging  round  and 
ondemeath  the  roots.  The  best  way  is  to  form  a  circle  round 
the  plant  to  ba  removed;  if  the  plant  is  large  the  radiuB  must 
also  be  large.  Then  with  digging-forks  throw-out  a  trench  out- 
Bide  the  circle  formed  round  the  roots,  and  when  the  trench  is 
«uifioiently  deep,  work  underneath  the  ball  of  earth.  If  the 
treeB  or  shrubs  are  choice  species  and  difficult  of  removal,  mats 
should  be  wrapped  firmly  round  the  ball  to  keep  the  mould 
from  parting  from  the  roots.  The  place  where  the  plant  is  to 
be  put  in  should  have  been  got  reaay  previously,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  further  injure  the  roots  by  placing  the  tree 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  have  to  wait  until  the 
hole  is  dug-out. 

Have  finished  lifting  the  Gladiolus  roots,  and  have  put  them 
away  in  a  dry  place  for  the  winter,  at  least  those  roots  that  are 
dry.  It  is  necessary  to  thoroughlv  dry  the  roots  first.  Where 
this  has  not  been  done  thoroughly  they  have  been  injured. 
When  the  oorms  are  lifted,  out  the  stalks  off  at  once  close  to  the 
<nrown  of  the  root»  and  place  each  sort  separately  in  a  flower-pot. 
The  potB  can  be  taken  into  a  vinery  or  diy  shed,  where  the  old 
corms  and  small  ones  may  be  separated.  If  the  small  bulbs 
are  required  for  increase  they  may  be  saved  and  potted  after- 
wards.— J.  Douai»A8. 


TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addrsBsed  toUly  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street ,  London,  E,C, 

173. — Many  questionB  most  remain  onaoBwered  nntU  next 
week. 

NoBineoiAH  Fnufs  ( JiTonray).— We  are  wary  we  eszmot  glTO  jou  the  dis- 
ttnetlTe  ohanctar  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  hoaiei ;  bat  W  you  write  to 
HanMn  of  Ohriatiaaia,  or  Landarom  of  Froeimda,  joa  will  obtain  all  yon 
reqaize  to  know. 

HoT-WATBB  SHonnxBiNa  (£.  5mt(h).— We  know  nothing  aboat  books  on 
the  aabjeet. 

Black  Fuhous  oh  Boss  Trbsb  {Ccta  Beta).— If  yoar  Boees  aie  badded 
on  the  Briar  we  fear  your  soil  and  eitaation  are  not  aaitable :  if  on  the  Manetti 
stock  we  Bhonld  advise  70a  to  lift  and  replant,  adding  good  weU-deeompoeed 
nannro.  Blaok  fangns  and  orange  fongai  seem  nnoh  on  the  inereaeo. 
flyringing  with  a  aolotion  of  >oot,  soft  eoap,  and  enlphor  is  one  of  the  beet 
xemediae ;  and  as  fnngas  generaUy  arises  from  deficient  root-action,  waterhig 
with  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great  serrioe  in  cheeking  iU  spread. 

Stobino  Applss  AMD  Pbars  (F.  J.).— The  Apples  would  keep  in  banela 
quite  as  weU  without  as  with  the  packing  in  sand;  thoroughly  dried  straw  is 
much  better,  as  in  sand  the  fruit  is  apt  to  become  insipid.  They  m«y  be 
packed  in  casks  without  straw,  in  either  case  looking  them  orer  at  the  end  of 
«wo  or  three  weeks,  and  removing  any  that  show  symptoms  of  decay.  They 
may  then  be  repacked,  and  will  keep  plump  until  fit  for  ussw  Pears  keep  Tory 
weU  In  boxes  if  stored  in  sUver  sand  or  in  dried  stiaw. 

PoTTiKa  BxDDiKO  Plahts— PLANTS  »0R  Low  WALL  (Id«m).— Leaf  soil  is 
preferable  to  rotten  manure  for  mixing  with  the  soil  for  bedding  plants,  but 
weU-decayed  stable  manure  is  good.  We  use  both— one-thixd  of  leaf  soil  and 
one-fourth  of  well-deoayed  dry  manure.  For  ooTering  a  low  wall  Ve  should 
prefer  Ivy  to  Virginian  Creeper,  as  the  former  ia  evergreen.  Employ  the  small- 
feaved  kinds  of  Ivy,  as  Hedera  taorioa.  H.  rhombsa  variegata,  and  new  Siiver- 
▼ariegated  or  eleganUsaima.  The  Virginian  Creeper  you  had  named  to  you 
was  probably  Ampelopeis  Veitchii,  a  veiy  neat  growing  sort,  adhering  to  the 
wall  with  the  tenacity  of  Ivy.  It  is  very  pretty,  eepedaUy  in  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  are  about  to  falL  Then  is  an  advantage  in  placing  silver  sand 
around  and  over  the  bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  &c,  for  it  savee  them  from  decay. 

ITT  KOT  THBimia  {A,  B.).— The  most  probable  oause  of  the  wall  beooming 
bare  at  the  bottom  is  want  of  attention  In  the  early  stages  of  growth  to 
securing  shoots  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  walL  If  you  cannot  bring  down 
some  shoots  we  should  plant  young  plants  and  train  the  shoots  as  they  grow 
80  as  to  cover  the  lower  pert  of  the  wall,  enriching  the  soil  with  some  leaf 
soil  or  thoroughly-rotted  manure  polnted-in  with  a  fork.  Water  freely  in 
dry  weather,  and  sprinkle  the  wall  STeiy  evening  in  hot  weather  with  water, 


so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Ivy  on  the  bare  parts.  Keep  the  oU 
Ivy  well  cat-in  every  spring,  cutting-in  closely  CTeiy  part,  and  nail  the  shoots 
to  the  wall  as  they  grow. 

UiCK  EATiNaCBocusES  (J.  B.).— Wct  the  Croonsea,  place  them  in  a  ahallow 
box  containing  red  lead,  and  thoroughly  coat  them  with  the  lead  before 
planting.  It  is  said  that  placing  pieces  of  the  Crown  Imperial  balb  near 
where  the  ooims  are  planted  will  save  the  Crocus  from  the  depvedatiana  of 
mice. 

NEWLV-PLAirrKD  Bosks  {E.  P.  B.).— Mulch  the  ground  about  the  plsats 
with  littery  manure  3  inchea  thick,  and  in  Febroary  cot  eaoh  etrong  shoot 
back  to  six  buda,  the  moderately  strong  to  three  or  foar,  and  the  weak  shoots 
to  two  eyes  each.  The  Boses  in  pots  should  be  potted  at  once,  and  placed  in 
a  cool  house  or  cold  pit,  and  in  January  should  be  placed  in  the  cool  green- 
house, or  now  if  no  fire  heat  is  employed.  Prune  them  at  the  time  of  in- 
troducing them,  or  in  January,  limiting  pruning  to  the  removal  of  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  and  cutting-out  the  old  weak  wood. 

WnrrsB  Cdcuxbsb  CtTLTORS  (H.  P.)-— Flents  from  seed  sown  now  will 
not  fniit  at  the  end  of  January,  or  will  only  bear  indifTeraDtly,  but  they  will 
come  into  bearing  in  February  or  Miirdh.  The  distance  apart  will  vary  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  shoots  are  limited;  2  to  8  feet  will  be  snfllcient.  The 
depth  of  soil  also  varies  with  the  width  of  the  bed,  15  inches  to  20  inches 
bJng  a  suitable  depth.  There  is  no  exhaustive  work  on  Guonmber  treatment ; 
but  the  subject  has  from  time  to  time  been  fully  treated  of  in  our  pages. 

Cycas  BsyoLUTA  CuLTURS  (/.  B.).— It  requires  to  be  grown  In  a  stove,  or 
will  succeed  in  winter  In  a  warm  eonserratory.  Repot  in  spring  when  it 
begins  to  grow,  and  encourage  growth  with  a  moist  heat,  copious  sprinklings 
orerhead,  and  thorough  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots.  After  the  growth  is 
complete  avoid  wetting  th«  fronds,  keep  the  plant  moderately  dry  at  the  roots 
in  winter,  and  perfectly  so  overhead  after  the  growth  is  eomplete.  We 
consider  the  cause  of  the  leaflets  now  turning  yellow  ia  moiature  on  them, 
either  from  condensation  or  sprinkling  overhead.  Good  drainage  is  1 


and  a  compoet  of  rich,  tnrfy,  light  loam,  and  a  third  of  sandy  fibrous  _ 
It  is  possible  that  the  leaflets  may  fall  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  whilst 
they  are  being  formed. 

Fasous  iM  Tah  Bbd  (Wm.  C).— Frequently  stir  the  parte  infaeked  with  a 
small  fork,  and  sprinkle  with  quicklime.  The  moving  of  the  tan  aboat  is* 
however,  the  beet  remedy. 

HsATnco  FBOM  Boox  FiB«  (L.  IT.).— The  eheanest  plan  would  be  to  hat* 
a  flue  running  along  one  end  and  the  front  of  the  greenhouse,  the  fire  or 
chimney  from  the  fiire  rising  about  the  height  the  fire  is  from  the  hearth.- 
stone,  including  the  depth  of  the  fire,  and  then  along  the  flue  In  the  green- 
house.  A  shield  of  sheet  iron  to  close  the  part  above  the  fire  in  the  room, 
and  eoming  down  to  the  grete,  would  give  you  more  draught  whan  yon  wanted 
to  increase  the  temperature  in  the  greenhouse,  as  in  a  oold  frosty  period,  aoA 
with  a  damper  in  the  oUmney  from  the  greoihonse  flue,  the  heat  oould  ba 
regulated  at  wilL  Another  plan,  but  not  so  economical,  would  be  to  haTe  a 
boiler  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  with  a  &-inch  flow  and  return  along  the  front 
and  one  end  of  the  greenhouse.  Tliis  would  be  the  safest  and  best  mode  of 
heating,  having  a  flue  under  the  boiler,  which  could  be  need  in  severe  weather 
to  give  the  extra  heat  required.  Ton  would  need  a  flow-box  or  feeding-dstem 
—better  the  latter,  which  should  be  directly  oyer  the  boiler  or  near  to  it,  and 
the  supply  should  be  regulated  by  a  ball- tap. 

Vnics  roB  Latb  Vimkby  (IT.  H.).~The  Vines  planted  against  the  baek 
wall  of  your  lean-to  vinery  will  not  ripen  well,  and  they  keep  badly  late  in  tlx« 
season.  White  Tokay  and  Black  Hamburgh  have  succeeded  well  with  us.  Tlxe 
White  Muscats  do  badlv,  nor  should  any  shy-bearing  sort,  like  Groe  Ouillanma, 
be  planted.  We  also  grew  some  very  fine,  well-coloured  fruit  of  Alicante  on 
pot  Vines  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  Tinexy,  where  the  raften  were  nearly 
covered  with  Vines. 

BosB-TBBB  Planttmo  (5.  C).  -The  Boses  planted  after  wet  weather  on  a 
fine  day,  sacceeded  by  a  week  of  rain,  need  not  be  taken  up  and  replanted  In 
dry  weather. 

Ub.  B.  FtsR  (J.  Gf.).— Mr.  Fish  had  promised  us  to  have  his  photogx^Ji 
taken,  but  his  audden  death  preTented  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

Vabioub  (fl.  O.).— A.  Stipe  pennata,  Feather  Oraw.  o.  SteUaria  media. 
D.  Merouliaris  perennis,  Dog's  Mercury.  Tour  speoimen  is  a  male  plant.  We 
do  not  know  the  Pelotas  beny.  The  specimens  you  inquire  for  een  be 
obtained  through  any  of  the  ehief  nurserymen  and  aeedamen  who  advertise 
in  our  columns. 


DisA  OBAKDIFLOBA  CuLTUBB  (mg\field).—Tht  great  object  to  be  i 
is  luxuriant  growth  with  abandance  of  bloom.  To  obtain  this  it  requires 
liberal  treatment.  Give  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture ;  do  not  even  aBov 
it  to  become  dry  during  the  period  of  rest,  which  is  short  compared  with  that 
of  growth,  and  to  prolong  it  by  artificial  means  greatly  injures  the  plant.  This 
is  the  season  when  it  requires  our  special  attention.  November,  as  a  mle.  Is 
the  spring-time  of  the  Disa— that  ia,  for  healthy  plants;  those  in  a  weekly 
state  may  be  eomewhat  later,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  plants  a  little 
earlier.  To  make  the  treatment  as  plain  as  possible,  we  will  suppose  the  plants 
to  be  healthy  and  vigorous ;  in  this  caae  pot  at  once,  if  needed  at  aU.  In  the 
after-treatment  we  muat  take  a  leaaon  from  nature.  Coming  from  the  Table 
Mountain,  of  which  it  ia  apoken  of  aa  the  pride,  it  ia  at  once  evident  it  does 
not  require  a  hot  tempereture;  aa  long  aa  froat  ia  excluded  that  wiU  soffiee. 
Where  there  is  no  cool  house  it  will  do  well  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 

Club  Boot  (J.  H.  £.).— Tour  Cabbages  and  Broccolis  are  attacked  by  what 
gardeners  call  *'  club  root."  The  small  clubs  or  knobs  on  the  roots  an  ceased 
by  the  female  of  a  small  weevil  (Cureulio  pleuroatigma),  which  punctures  the 
roots  and  deposits  in  eaoh  puncture  an  egg.  The  chief  cures  for  it  are  examin- 
ing the  planta  before  planting,  removing  all  the  sinall  cluba  or  knobs,  if  any, 
and  killing  the  small  grub  weevil ;  then  dip  the  roots  in  a  thick  paste  formed 
of  soot,  lime,  and  soil,  three  part  of  the  latter  to  one  of  each  of  the  foimer, 
before  planting,  and  use  soot  in  the  fint  watering  afterwards.  If  a  little  soot 
and  lime  are  put  on  the  ground  after  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  all  the  better. 
This  weevil  seems  to  shun  all  nitrogenons  matter  and  ammonia.  It  will  also 
be  good  policy  to  change  the  Cabbage  ground  every  year.    If  so  looked  over  at 

Slanting  time,  and  the  ground  is  freshly  and  well  dug,  and  well  manured,  and 
'  aoot  and  lime  are  need  in  watering,  there  will  be  little  of  the  club  in  old  or 
?'onng  plantationa.  In  places  where  the  weevil  has  become  very  numerous.  It 
a  a  good  plan  to  let  the  planta  grow  to  a  fair  sixe,  and  to  well  eTsmine  thea& 
before  final  planting. 

BssT  Fifty  Gladiolus  ( ).— In  his  work  on  the  Gladiolns,  onr  oocve- 

spondent  **  D.,  Deal,"  marks  the  following  as  the  best  flowen  for  exlaibition : — 
Xlqlphe  Biuagniart,  Antigone,  Beatrix,  OeUmdne,  DeUcafcissina,  Edith  Dona- 
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brain,  Eagene  Seribe,  Eoxydioe,  Honoe,  Horaoe  Yernet,  Jtmm  V«itoh, 
Japlter,  Legouve,  Madame  Furtado,  Madame  Deeportes,  Madame  Dombnln, 
Marie  Staart,  Meyerbeer,  Michael  Ange,  Moliire,  Nestor,  Norma,  Orph^e, 
Phcebae,  Phidias,  Minerre,  Primatrioe,  Bobert  Fortane,  Bosa  BoDhenr,lU>6a 
Ferfaetion,  BehiUer,  air  J.  Franklin,  Ulysse,  Yirgile,  Virginale,  and  Prinoesa 
Mary  of  Cambridge.  To  theM  may  be  added— BenTenato,  Figaro,  and  Oetarie 
of  this  year's  seedlings.  To  these  may  be  added  to  make  np  the  fifty— Adanson, 
Armide,  Dr.  Lindley,  Fulton,  Homdre,  Beine  Yiotorla,  Shakespeare,  Le 
Poosain,  Antiope,  Aramis,  and  Ossian.  The  fleshy  roots  nnderaeath  are  the 
old  oorms,  and  must  be  detached  and  thrown  away.  The  small  white  things 
are  the  yoong  bulbs,  which  should  be  kept  for  inoreaaing  stoek. 

Propaoatino  Pit  Hbatbd  bt  Hox-watbb  Pxpxb  {A  Oongtani  Beader),-- 
As  you  say  your  pit,  8  feet  by  8,  has  two  double  rows  of  pipes  passing  through 
it,  we  would  ad^ine,  if  one  of  the  sets  of  pipes  passes  olose  to  one  of  the  side 
walla,  that  it  be  boaxded-off,  so  as  to  impart  a  little  top  heat  in  midwinter  if 
-wanted  to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  some  oontriTanee  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
placing  a  board  or  something  over  it,  and  covering  it  with  sawdust  or  other 
plunging  material  after  top  heat  is  no  longer  wanted,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
after  the  end  of  January.  If  the  pipes  are  not  at  the  side,  the  same  effect 
may  be  produced  hj  placing  a  draining  pipe  or  two,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  upon  the  pipes,  and  letting  it  pass  through  the  plunging  material;  and 
this  pipe  could  be  stopped-up  when  not  wanted  by  a  bag  of  sawdust  or  any 
other  material  easily  taken  out  again.  Then  as  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
plunging  material  there  are  various  opinions.  Some  like  a  hollow  chamber 
nndemeath  with  a  slated  floor;  while  some  are  content  to  cover  the  pipes 
with  coarse  rubble  stones,  with  finer  ones  at  the  top,  and  over  that  a  layer  of 
moss  or  something  that  does  not  decay  very  fast,  and  then  the  plunging 
material,  which  may  be  10  or  12  inches  thick,  and  may  be  tan,  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  or  sawdust.  If  the  latter,  the  thickness  need  not  be  quite  so  great 
as  in  the  case  of  tan,  which  is  more  apt  to  get  dry  at  the  bottom ;  but  we 
have  had  more  experience  with  tan  than  with  anything  else,  and  have  found 
it  answer  very  well,  hawdnst,  however,  is  more  convenient  for  plunging  small 
pots ;  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  is  also  good.  Whatever  is  used,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  it  a  watering  now  and  then,  say  with  tepid  water,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  wet  it  te  the  bottom,  where  it  begins  \o  dry  with  the  heat  from  the  pipes 
4)elow.  With  a  little  care  in  this  way  we  have  no  doubt  your  propagating  pit 
will  do  you  good  service.  Of  course  you  will  take  care  in  opening  it  to  insert 
eatting«pots  and  the  like  to  allow  as  little  of  the  chilly  cold  outer  air  as  you 
can  to  get  in.  Such  should  be  done  in  mild  weather  if  possible,  while  in 
severe  nights  a  little  covering  will  be  of  much  service. 

Kbpottinq  Yallota  purpurxa  {W.  G.).-— The  plants  may  be  repotted  up 
to  the  end  of  March.  We  cannot  name  the  flower  you  sent,  and  cannot 
advise  as  to  the  time  of  potting.  If  an  Amaryllis,  it  would  be  best  potted 
after  it  has  had  a  season  of  rest,  dried  off,  and  is  beginning  to  grow  ;  if  a 
Uippeaatrum,  it  would  be  best  potted  after  the  growths  are  full-sised. 

Duok'8-bii.l  Apple  ( fd^m).— The  Duck's-bUI  Apple  is  much  grown  in  Sussex. 
Another  name  for  it  is  the  Winter  Pearmain.  It  will  keep  till  June,  and  at 
that  season  may  be  used  either  as  a  dessert  or  a  culinary  fruit.  It  is  a  good 
hearer  every  alternate  year,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  beat  quality. 

IpoucEA  Lbaru  Trsatxent  (Jfus  ^.).— It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
hrilliant  purple  Ipomcsa  you  saw  on  the  Continent  is  this.  You  may  keep  the 
plant,  or  rather  its  root,  in  the  sand  until  spring,  and  in  Februaiy  pot  it  in 
a  compost  of  two  parts  light  turfy  loam,  one  part  each  sandy  peat  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  sixth  port  of  silver  sand.  It  requires  a  rather  large  pot  for  the 
aiae  of  .the  root.  We  have  grown  it  well  in  a  12-inoh  pot.  Place  the  pot  in 
»  hotbed,  and  contluue  it  there  until  the  plant  has  made  shoots  9  inches  to 
a  foot  long,  and  then  gradually  withdraw  xt  from  the  hotbed,  and  set  in  a 
greenhonse,  tiaining  the  shoots  up  the  roof  about  a  foot  from  the  glass, 
keeping  the  plant  well  supplied  with  water.  It  will  flower,  if  strong  enough, 
in  August  or  Heptember.  We  think  the  Ceanothns  spray  you  sent  us  is  that 
of  G.  rigidus,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  in  the  absence  of  a  better  specimen 
and  flowers. 

Obxbkhoubs  BxTLBors  Plamts  poa  Wirtsb  (Amateur).— We  can  only 
think  of  two— Imanto{Ayllum  miniatum  and  Sohiaostylis  cocdnea,  you 
having  debarred  us  the  "  ordinary  class  of  bulbs." 

Pbaoh  Bobdbb— Quxnoe  Fbuit  Falubo  {Krt.  H.).— The  border  for  the 
Peach  trees  ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  length  of  the  branchee  or  height  of 
trellia  the  trees  are  to  cover.  The  inside  border  for  planting  the  trees 
should  not  be  less  than  a  feet,  better  8  feet,  giving  root  space  outside.  It 
would  be  beet  to  plant  the  Apricots  on  the  back  waU,  and  the  Peach  trees  in 
front,  as  the  latter,  we  prcHume,  will  be  the  principal  object.  Whether  you 
have  Aprloots  or  Peaches  on  the  back  wall,  they  will  not  succeed  after  a  few 
yean  unless  the  trees  in  front  are  kept  low.  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  trees 
on  the  back  wall.  The  Quince  on  the  wall  probably  casts  its  fruit  through 
the  dryneai  of  the  soiL  Make  holes  about  a  foot  deep  with  a  crowbar  about 
a  foot  apart  when  the  tree  is  in  blossom,  and  give  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water,  making  furrows  near  the  bole  of  the  tree,  as  making  holes  there  with 
a  erowbar  would  probably  injure  the  roots.  Fill  the  holes  and  furrows  at 
least  three  times  with  water,  allowing  the  water  to  sink  in  before  applying 
more.  After  the  water  is  all  settled  in,  or  the  next  day,  loosen  the  surface 
with  a  fork,  level  the  ground,  and  give  a  mulching  3  inches  thick  of  short 
littery  manure,  and  in  a  fortnight  ^ve  another  thorough  soaking  of  water, 
bat  without  making  holes. 

Mantisia  saltatoria  akd  Abxstolochta  obkithocbphala  in  Wintbb 
(A  Comtant  Reader).— The  former  should  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  but  not 
so  dry  as  to  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  roots,  affording  water  occasionally  to 
keep  them  from  shrivelling.  The  Aristolochia  should  also  be  kept  drj  to 
prevent  aa  mueh  as  possible  growth  during  the  winter.  The  drier  it  is  kept 
the  better,  consistent  with  the  vitality  of  the  stems.  So  long  aa  they  are 
pinmp  do  not  water. 

Climbibo  Bobb  fob  Back  op  Gbbbbhottbb  (J.  M,).-—!!  there  are  no 
climbers  on  the  roof,  nor  any  plants  **i«>i<««g  the  back  waU  of  your  honse,  it 
wHl  answer  for  a  Boss,  for  which  you  will  need  to  make  a  border  not  lees 
than  18  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  it  being  well  drained,  and  flUed  with 
tariV  loam  and  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure.  The  Tea-scented  kinds 
would  be  meet  suitable,  as  Marechal  Niel,  BombrenU,  Marie  Sialey,  Niphetos, 
Bod  NaroiBse.    Select  from  those. 

Caxbllias  fob  Back  Wall  of  Yibbby  (Ii0iii\— Oamelllas  will  succeed 
on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery  having  a  suitable  border.  The  best  compost  is 
tba  top  inch  of  soU  from  a  pasture  whero  the  staple  Is  a  rich  light  loam. 
Chop  this  «p  roughly,  and  add  a  fourth  of  sandy  peat,  draining  the  border 
well,  and  putting  in  the  compost  iirm.  Select  from  Bealii,  Bonomiana,  Ma- 
thotiana,  wathotlana  alba,  Monarch,  Betlcnlata  flore-pleno,  and  Yaltevaredo. 
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Pbttbixo  Yibbb  IB  GBBBMBovaB  (E.  M.  IT.).— The  Ylnes,  we 
are  now  losing  or  have  lost  their  leaves,  or  when  this  takes  pla 
be  pruned ;  but  we  cannot  make  out  what  your  proposed  mode 
but  we  presume  by  having  them  with  one,  two,  and  three  leaders  respectively 
you  intend  to  train  them  with  one,  two,  and  three  rods,  and  have  that  number 
of  rafters  or  wires  for  training  them  at  4  feet  apart,  which  distance  is  suffi- 
dently  close  for  a  greenhouse.  The  canes  should  be  trained  along  the  fktmt 
to  the  place  where  you  require  the  eanea,  and  th«n  up  the  roof,  cutting  eaeh 
cane  to  within  three  eyes  of  the  bottom  of  the  rafters.  If  yon  only  requira 
three  rods,  then  cut  the  strongest  cane  back  to  within  three  eyes  of  the  bottom 
of  the  raften  or  whero  you  wish  to  originate  side  shoots,  and  cut  the  other 
shoots  or  canes  in  to  two  ^es  each.  This  wUl  give  you  two  side  shoots,  on 
which  you  may  take  a  bunch  of  fruit  each,  and  train  the  uppermost  shout  aa 
a  continuation  of  the  main  rod,  and  this  in  the  following  year  may  be  out 
back  to  within  8  feet  of  its  origin.  Partioulars  of  treatment  you  will  find  in 
the  "  Yine  Manual,"  which  may  be  had  by  post  from  our  office  for  2a.  lid. 
Keep  the  house  cool,  only  excluding  frost. 

Fuchsia  Chltubb  (I>at«f ). — The  cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia  is  given  in 
our  "Florists'  Flowers,"  which  may  be  had  at  our  office  for  4<i.,  or  by  poet  for 
an  additional  postage  stamp.  The  appearance  of  red  spider  is  owing  to  too 
dry  an  atmosphero,  and  probably  a  deficient  supply  of  water  and  nourishment 
at  the  roots. 

OHBYBABTHBKnxs  BusBT  (0.  E.  8.).— -The  way  to  secure  this  is  to  stop 
the  plants  at  6  inches ;  and  when  they  have  broken,  and  to  induce  shoots,  the 
shoot  may  be  pegged  down,  taking  caro  not  to  break  it,  and  the  shoots  rosult* 
ing  from  the  stopping  may  be  three  or  moro.  Th^  should  be  trained  by  nega 
towards  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  when  they  have '  grown  6  inches  should  ba 
stopped.  The  shoots  should  be  pegged  or  tied  down  or  out  as  they  grow,  and 
disposed  evenly,  so  as  to  form  a  well-shaped  head.  Stopping  may  be  practised 
up  to  the  first  week  in  July,  but  not  later;  after  this,  regulating  the  shoota 
by  tying  out  to  neat  stakes.    Cuttings  aro  preferable  to  old  plants. 

Beddino  GBBAKitJUS— Tokatobs  FROM  CuTTiNOS  {C.  G.).— The  Ger*' 
niums  that  have  the  leaves  slightly  nipped  by  frost,  and  which  you  have  placed 
rather  olose  together  in  the  vinery  pit  in  ordinary  soil,  will  not,  should  they 
rovlve,  which  is  not  unlikely,  give  you  any  great  amount  of  cuttings  in  spring; 
but  you  may  cut  them  in  then,  and  put  in  any  available  shoots  as  cuttings. 
These  will  strike  freely  in  gentle  heat.  We  have  no  experience  of  the  raising 
of  Tomatoes  from  cuttings,  but  plants  so  struck  would  be  likely  to  fruit  sooner 
than  those  raised  from  seed  in  January.  The  foraing  house  would  probably 
be  most  profitably  employed  in  growing  Cucumbers,  but  the  small  amount  ci 
heating  medium  would  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  growing  of  Cucumbers  in 
winter. 

Wbbvilb  (G.  8.).-—JAme  water  in  the  usual  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  three 

nor  do 


the  perfect  insects  in  ApriL 

Names  oy  Fbitit  (Thonuu  Olapham).—!^  Feam*s  Pippin ;  2,  Norfolk  Beef* 
ing;  8,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin;  S,  Keddleston  Pippin.  (J.  D.).— Peart: 
No.  1,  Catillac;  2,  Easter  Beurre.  Applet:  1,  Norfolk  Beefing  or  Winter 
Greening;  8,  Golden  Harvey;  4,  Gravenstein.  (F.  J.  JT.).— We  have  named 
six  as  we  announced  as  our  restricted  ntimber.  Others  which  we  recognise 
we  will  publish  next  week.  8,  Golden  Harvey;  6,  Hall  Door;  7.  Helwood'a 
Beinette;  10,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin;  18,  Parry's  Pearmain;  15,  Early 
NonparaiL 

Nambs  of  Plabts  (F.  B.).—l  or  4,  Arbutus  Unedo;  6,  Spartium  junceum 
Remainder  leaves  only.  (J.  Jf.  B.).— l.Secdopendrium  vulgaro;  2,  Polystichum 
angulare.  (8«»b.).— 1,  Brassia  Lanoeana,  LAndL;  2,  Maxillaria  picta,  Hook. ; 
8,  A  Geaneria  or  aUy,  but  specimen  insuificient.  (P.  IK.).— Davallia  ciliata» 
Hook.  {Ftfe).—lt  Polypodinm  (Campyloneuron)  repens ;  2,I>avalliad1s8ecta; 
8,  Acrostichum  (Glaphoglossum)  conforms:  4,  Polypodinm  stlgmatlcum. 
{B.  B.).— Yery  bad  spechnens.  1,  Alteman there ;  2,  Tradescantia  discolor^ 
8,  Selaginella  sp. ;  4,  Craasula  sp.  (J.  C.).— 1,  Pterls  longtfolia ;  2,  Asplenium 
Fabianum ;  8,  Selaginella  Kranasiiiia ;  4,  S.  unoinata;  6,  S.  Braunii ;  6,  Gym> 
nogramma  tartarea. 


POULTST,  BEE,  ABD  PiaEOS  OEBOHIOLE. 


STANDARD  CHARACTERISTICS. 

I  AH  very  glad  that  the  remarks  I  hastily  penned  a  week  or 
two  back  on  this  subject  have  elicited  some  opinions  on  the  con« 
trary  side.  What  we  iJl  want  is  truth,  which  we  hope  to  see 
finally  emerge  aa  the  fruit  of  free  discussion ;  and  now  that  two 
correspondents  have  replied  directly  to  my  previous  remarks,  I 
should  like  again  to  make  such  observations  as  occur  to  me  in 
reply  to  theirs. 

I  differ  seriously  from  the  postulates  assumed  by  **  O.  P.  H.  Z./' 
or  at  least  from  most  of  them.  It  may  be  that  only  one  in  a 
hundred  exhibitors  knows  what  are  the  requisite  points  in  fowls  ; 
but  his  poultry  acquaintance  must  be  very  unfortunate  if  it  be 
his  own  personal  experience  which  prompts  the  remark  that 
"  that  one  **  does  his  oest  or  his  worst  to  mislead  the  others.  I 
remember  vividly  the  time  when  I,  as  a  youn^  and  inexperienced 
fancier,  had  to  glean  from  others  information  that  could  not 
possibly  be  obtained  from  books ;  and  I  remember  as  vividly 
the  kindness  and  courtes^r  I  met  with  from  nearly  everyone  to 
whom  I  applied,  though  in  most  cases  I  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance whatever  to  presume  upon.  And  I  can  affirm  that 
the  same  spirit  exists  still,  for  I  see  large  drafts  being  drawn 
upon  it  at  every  show  I  visit.  One  fancier  is  quick  to  recognise 
the  real  spirit  of  the  craft  in  another,  however  ignorant,  and 
wherever  this  is  found  it  is  only  to  ask  and  have. 

But  further,  when  "  O.  P.  H.  Z"  asks  if  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  I  reply,  Decidedly  so ;  but  I  also  reply 
that  such  ignorance  as  he  speaks  of — the  not  knowing  **  what  are 
the  requisite  points,'*  is  perfectly  inexouaable.    There  is  hardly 
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any  modern  work  on  ponltry  which  does  not  at  least  set  forth 
as  much  as  this  in  terms  plain  enough  for  anyone  with  real 
interest  in  the  subject  to  master.  If  there  be  not  that  real  in- 
terest, all  the  instruction  in  the  world  is  useless.  There  is  not 
a  single  important  point  in  any  one  breed  about  which  there  is 
any  serious  doubt  among  competent  fanciers  as  to  the  correct 
ideal ;  and  if  it  be  replied,  But  how  are  the  ignorant  to  know 
these  points  ?  I  reply  that  any  good  book  studied,  or  any  recog- 
nised judge  asked,  vnU.  impart  the  needful  information.  Taking 
the  point  itself  mentioned — ^vulture  hocks  in  Brahmas,  there  is 
not  one  judge  nor  one  book  which  does  not  clearly  state  that 
they  should  not  bo  hocked,  and  that  such  a  feature  is  a  grave 
fault :  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  exact  weight  to  be  allowed  to  any 
fault  in  judging  never  can  be  fixed;  but  after  spending  several 
years  over  the  matter,  I  assert  deliberately  that  «the  vast 
majority  of  awards  by  our  recognised  judges  can  be  harmonised. 
"  X.  Y.  Z."  has  illustrated  this  point  well. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  for  a  gentleman  or  gentlemen  to  sit  at  a 
tablo  and  agree  on  a  scale  of  figures.  The  first  plan  was  tried 
in  England,  and  the  second  was  tried  in  America.  But  any  such 
"  parlour  "  scale  if  tested  at  a  row  of  pens  will  be  found  even 
ludicrously  incorrect,  aud  actual  awards  rigidly  made  by  it  will 
be  found  monstrous  in  many  cases.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the 
judges  at  a  large  American  show  were  handed  blank  forms  for 
every  pen,  in  which  their  estimate  of  the  points  according  to 
the  American  standard  was  to  be  filled-in,  and  the  prizes  given 
to  the  highest  totals.  One  of  the  forms  was  sent  me  previous 
to  the  show  as  a  proof  of  the  improvements  to  be  introduced ; 
and  it  was  announced  beforehand  that  the  birds  "would  be 
judged  according  to  the  standard."  Here,  then,  was  every  con- 
dition now  wished  for :  here  was  an  agreed  standard,  which  had 
been  settled  by  a  convention  and  revised  bv  another  convention, 
and  the  birds  were  to  be  judged  by  it.  I  had  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  judges  after,  saying  that  it  was  the  most  foolish  thing  he 
ever  knew.  They  took  two  days  of  the  hardest  work  possible ; 
and  I  heard  from  independent  sources  that  the  awards  were  at 
least  no  better  than  usual  when  completed.  I  also  know,  by  a 
letter  from  one  of  themselves,  that  the  same  judges  being  re- 
cruested  to  judge  the  greatest  show  of  the  season,  just  after,  in 
the  same  way,  absolutely  and  point-blank  declined  to  do  so, 
saying  they  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and  would  never  do  it 
again  :  one  trial  of  the  plan  was  quite  enough  for  them. 

The  letter  of  "  Deeds  Show  "  is  so  courteous  to  myself  per- 
sonally, that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I  have  already 
said  that  every  point  desired  in  a  bird  is  known ;  and  if  more 
than  this  be  meant,  there  is  no  one  who  has  any  right  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  standard.  All  the  competent  judges  we  have 
refuse  to  be  bound  in  any  such  way ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see, 
since  they  stand  aloof,  how  incompetent  judges  are  to  first  frame 
and  then  force  such  a  standard  upon  them.  What  value  can  a 
standard  framed  in  defiance  of  the  best  judges  ever  have  or 
pretend  to  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  any  allusion  is  m^ant  to 
an  attempt  which  it  is  understood  is  to  be  made  to  form  a  com- 
mittee and  agree  upon  a  standard  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  If  it 
be,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot,  as  he  suggests,  lend  any  assist- 
ance to  it.  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  a  genuine  club  or 
association  for  broad  and  beneficial  objects,  and  supported  by 
men  known  and  respected  in  the  poultry  world.  But  I  can 
hope  for  little  from  a  movement  notoriouslv  promoted  by  some 
persons  for  their  own  private  ends,  to  which  so  ridiculously 
few  names  at  all  known  in  the  fancy  have  been  subscribed; 
which  makes  its  very  first  object  the  framing  of  a  standard  in 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  very  best  judges  we  have;  and 
which  begins  its  work  bv  deliberately  insulting  Mr.  Hewitt,  and 
not  only  insulting  but  slandering  men  like  Mr.  Blakston.  Such 
symptoms  are  sufficient  for  me. 

There  is,  however,  a  sad  and  serious  cause  underlying  the 
complaints  which  have  been  made,  to  which  it  pains  me  to 
advert.  For  many  months  we  have  practically  lost  the  services 
of  Mr.  Hewitt ;  and  Mr.  Teebay,  too,  is  not  capable  of  the  fatigues 
he  was.  Such  loss  of  services  we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  as 
almost  to  forget  they  might  be  withdrawn,  and  could  not  be  easily 
replaced,  and  both  the  cause  and  its  effects  are  enough  to  justify 
the  gravest  anxiety.  I  can  only  say  that  the  matter  has  caused 
most  anxious  thought  to  many  of  those  best  competent  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  as  well  as  to  myself,  long  before  mooted  in 
correspondence.  We  want  no  more  "  agreed "  standards,  but 
we  do  sadly  want  more  skilled  judges ;  and  I  am  not  hopeless 
that  the  want  may  before  long  be  in  some  measure  supplied. 
If  energy  were  expended  in  this  direction  which  is  wasted  in 
ideas  long  since  proved  fruitless,  good  might  be  done :  at  all 
events,  I  can  see  no  other  means  of  mending  the  state  of  affairs. 
— ^L.  WaiOHT.  

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  entries  for  the  forthcoming  Show  terminated  on  the  Ist 
inst.,  with  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  result.  The  following 
are  the  numbers : — Poultry  and  Pigeons,  2325 ;  total  entries,  2913. 

The  aggregate  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  On 
A  comparison  of  the  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal 


changes  have  occurred  in  roots  and  corn ;  the  increase  onder 
the  former  head  being  96 ;  while  under  the  latter  there  is  a 
decline  of  25.  This  fluctuation  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  past  season  was  unpropitious  for  cereals,  but 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  roots.  In  1872  the  numbers  were  : 
Poultry  and  Pigeons,  2363;  total  entries,  2889. 


SOUTHERN  SHOWS  AND  THEIR  CLASHING. 

We  southrons  have  comparatively  speaking  very  few  poultry 
shows,  it  is  therefore  the  more  galling  when  these  clash ;  yet 
the  Wilts  County  and  the  Portsmouth  Show  are  advertised  for 
the  same  date,  and  they  must  necessarily  injure  each  other  if  the 
dates  are  persisted  in.  I  understand  the  judges,  pens,  &c.,  for 
the  Wilts  County  Show  are  engaged,  and  the  schedules  in  print ; 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  if  the  Portsmouth  Committee  are  not  as 
far  advanced  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of  altering  their  date.  I 
have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  exhibit  at  both,  and,  like 
many  other  small  exhibitors,  regret  this  unfortunate  contretemps. 
1,  therefore,  appeal  to  Portsmouth,  and  hope  if  the  arrange- 
ments are  not  as  complete  the  Committee  will  try  to  alter  them. 
— Joseph  Hinton,  Warmineter. 


BANTAMS  AT  BRISTOL  SHOW. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Wright's  inquiry  last  week  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, I  would  say  it  is  no  oversight  of  the  Committee  that  there 
is  no  class  for  Any  other  variety.  In  consequence  of  our  heavy 
losses  in  connection  with  our  Show,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
cut  out  those  classes  which  fill  so  badlv  as  to  numbers.  In  oar 
November  Show,  1867,  we  hid  a  class  tor  White  and  Any  other 
variety.  The  entries  were  ten  Whites,  one  Japanese,  and  one 
Pekin.  The  latter  took  the  first  prize  and  cup  for  all  varieties  of 
Bantams,  the  Japanese  second,  and  the  White  the  third  prize.  The 
White  exhibitors  were  so  annoyed  at  the  two  pens  of  mongrels, 
as  they  were  called,  taking  first  and  second  prizes,  that  we  thouglit 
it  best  to  make  two  separate  classes  in  our  next  Show,  .January, 
1869.  The  result  was  nine  entries  in  the  White  cUtss  and  four 
in  the  Any  other  variety.  The  next  Show  we  struck  out  ttie 
latter  class  and  have  not  since  included  it.>-£.  CAKBAinaa. 


WHERE  DO  THE  INJURIES  TO  EXHIBITED 
BIRDS  OCCUR? 

I  THANK,  in  the  name  of  aU  our  Committee,  Mr.  Hinton  for 
hlB  kind  expressions  about  our  Show.  I  want  to  tell  him, 
through  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  that  his  Malay  cock's  tail  was 
perfect  when  it  left  our  Show.  I  penned  his  birds  myself.  I 
was  most  careful  in  putting  them  into  the  hamper,  and  I  took 
them  to  the  station  last  witn  my  own  hands.  The  cock  had  his 
tail  perfect  then,  and  perfect  did  the  bird  go  away  from  as.  I 
am  most  sorry  it  should  have  happened,  but  I  believe  these  tail- 
pulliugs  take  place  at  the  stations  and  places  where  the  birds 
nave  to  wait  for  trains.  I  will  narrate  a  little  anecdote.  I  was 
travelling  to  a  poultrv  show;  at  one  of  the  junctions  some 
curious  person  insisted  on  knowing  the  contents  of  a  big  basket. 
He  first  peeped  in  through  the  ud,  and  only  saw  enough  to 
make  him  want  to  see  more.  He  took  hold  of  the  lid,  and  tried 
to  make  the  gap  larger  between  the  lid  and  the  basket ;  the 
string  was  fiue;  the  lid  suddenly  opened,  and  a  Black  Red 
Game  cock  flew  out  of  the  basket  and  over  the  line  into  a  field. 
The  bird  was  at  last  caught,  but  the  train  had  gone.  That  bird 
was  "  too  late,"  if  nothing  worse  happened  to  him.  Again,  at 
one  of  our  principal  stations  in  the  middle  of  England  I  went 
into  the  parcels'  office,  and  I  found  the  porters  had  opened  a 
basket  to  look  at  the  bird  inside,  and  had  let  it  out  on  the  floor 
for  the  others  to  look  at.  The  bird  (a  Spanish  cock)  was  wild, 
and  it  flew  through  a  window  and  cut  its  head. 

Tl^ese  two  examples  show  us  what  is  done  at  stations^  The 
secretary  and  the  committee  of  a  show  often  have  blame  to  bear 
for  tails  beiug  pulled  out,  when  it  has  been  done  before  the  birds 
ever  got  to  the  show  at  idl. 

Now  I  am  writing,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  these 
"men"  everyone  is  talking  of  and  writing  of  jdst  now.  I  go 
about  to  a  great  many  shows,  in  fact  most  of  them — I  do  not 
suppose  any  amateur  attends  more  than  I  do — and  I  have  the 
pleasure  (for  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  in  fact  I  think  it  an  honour) 
to  know  most  of  the  *'  fancy."  I  know  the  managers  ("  poultry- 
men"  some  style  them)  of  nearly  every  known  exhibitor.  X 
have  been  into  the  show  before  opening  with  them ;  I  have  seen 
them  under  every  possible  circumstance,  and  never — ^not  even 
once — have  I  seen  any  one  thing  which  could  not  have  been 
done  before  the  whole  mass  of  exhibitors.  To  pull  a  bird's  tail 
out,  to  shake  up  a  bird,  they  would  about  as  much  think  of 
doing,  I  most  firmlv  believe,  as  you,  Messrs.  Editors ! 

Whether  it  is  advisable  or  no  to  let  exhibitors  in  before  the 
judging  I  will  not  speak  of,  though  personally  I  cannot  see  the 
harm ;  but  of  all  the  dreadful  things  which  are  supposed  to  take 
place  when  the  "  men  "  are  let  in  I  do  not  believe  one  word;  and 
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I  would  safely  allow  anyone  into  an  exhibition,  as  far  aa  my 
hix^B  are  concerned,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  man  in  the 
*'  fancy  "  who  would  harm  a  feather  of  them,  so  high  an  opinion 
do  I  hold  of  all  my  poultry  friends.  Of  course  there  may  be 
"  black  sheep/'  but  at  the  very  many  shows,  in  all  counties,  I 
have  attended,  I  have  never  seen  one  case. — Beginald  S.  S. 
WooDGATB,  Fembury,  Tonhridge  Wells,  K&nt. 

UNCONNECTED  NOTES. 

In  Class  27,  Black  Bed  Game  Bantams,  at  the  Oxford  Show, 
my  pen,  475,  was  "  commended."  This  was  omitted  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  I  saw  the  card  upon  their  pen  and  received  it  back  in 
the  basket.  A  commendation  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  proud 
of,  but  in  a  class  of  thirty-five,  and  only  eight  noticed  besides, 
it  is  something. 

I  should  like  to  notice,  not  as  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  for  I 
am  satisfied,  that  white  deaf  ears  were  more  prevalent  than  I 
expected.  In  one  prize  pen  the  cock  had  decided  traces  of  them, 
and  in  a  highly  commended  pen  both  cock  and  hen. 

And  now,  before  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  comes  on,  may  I 
urge  the  Judges  not  to  give  a  prize  to  duckf  ooted  birds  ?  When 
I  say  that  I  have,  in  different  years,  bought  a  second-prize  pen  of 
Duckwing  Game  Bantam  pullets  which  turned  out  (at  least  one 
of  them)  duck-toed,  and  last  year  the  only  prize  pen  of  Black 
Beds  in  that  large  Bantam  Selling  class,  in  which  the  cock  was 
badly  duck-toed,  I  do  not  think  the  protest  needless.  Of  course 
caveat  emptor;  but  still  you  do  trust  a  good  deal  to  judges' 
opinions,  and  no  doubt  I  did  not  look  at  the  birds  as  closely  as 
I  should  have  done. 

And  now  I  wish  to  notice  a  curious  point,  also  in  a  Crystal 
Palace  prize  bird  of  last  year — viz.,  the  second-prize  Silver-Grey 
Dorking  cockerel.  I  bought  him  and  he  was  (alas !)  a  fine  bird, 
hut  he  broke  a  toe,  got  sickly,  and  during  his  moult  has  had  to 
be  killed.  Had  I,  however,  read  a  passage  in  the  last  number 
of  Wright's  "Poultry  Book"  before  his  death,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  him  alive  longer.  The  passage  I  refer  to 
is  on  page  500,  and  relates  to  Gallus  Bankiva,  "  The  neck-hackles 
when  first  moulted  are  replaced  not  by  the  true  hackles,  but  by 
fihort  dark  grey  or  black  featiiers,  which  remain  for  two  or  three 
months  before  they  are  replaced  by  the  new  hackles."  Mr. 
Wright  says  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  fin^  these  in  any 
breed  but  Game ;  now  this  Silver  Grey  Dorking  moulted  his 
neck- hackles,  and  they  were  being  replaced  by  short  square- 
ended  black  feathers,  and  I  did  not  see  on  examination  any  of 
the  true  silver  hackle  coming.  I  was  therefore  the  less  inclined 
to  take  much  trouble  with  him,  as  I  thought  him  useless  for 
breeding  Silver-Greys,  even  if  he  should  have  recovered,  which 
seemed  more  than  doubtful.  As  I  have  plenty  of  his  stock  left 
I  shall  be  able  to  see  if  any  of  them  deveIo]^e  a  similar  tendency 
in  moulting.— E.  Spenseb  Tii)Dema.n,  Childerditch  Vicarage, 
Brentwood. 

GBEAT  YARMOUTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  Yarmouth,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th  inst.  The  Hall  is  an  excellent 
one  for  the  purpose,  being  capacious,  and  the  light  well  diffused. 
The  pens  were  of  a  very  substantial  kind,  being  made  of  wood 
and  rod  iron  with  sliding  doors,  and  these  are  intended  to  be 
let  out  for  hire.  The  Show  was  open  to  the  public  for  two  days, 
but  the  previous  day  had  been  set  apart  for  judging  only,  a 
mistake  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  rectified  for 
another  show ;  but  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  Com- 
mittee was  well  patronised  in  point  of  entries,  and  though  many 
of  the  best  exhibitors  were  represented,  yet  the  local  element 
was  well  to  the  front,  and  showed  a  most  decided  improvement 
in  the  birds  over  those  shown  last  year ;  in  fact,  so  close  was 
the  race  against  some  of  the  crack  birds,  that  a  single  point 
would  have  decided  in  favour  of  those  of  the  locality. 

Single  Game  cocks  were  first  on  the  list,  all  colours  being 
shown  together,  and  among[  these  were  some  good  birds.  The 
Black  Bed  cockerel  to  which  the  cup  was  awarded,  showing 
fairly  that  that  variety  is  on  an  improving  march,  it  being  long 
since  so  superior  a  bird  was  shown ;  second  was  a  Brown  Bed 
cockerel ;  and  third  an  old  cock  of  that  colour :  the  former,  a 
well-moulted  bird,  being  a  little  shy  or  too  wild  for  the  show 
pen.  In  single  hens  all  were  Brown  Beds  of  this  year,  and  the 
whole  class  good ;  the  competition  in  the  first  three  being  so 
close  as  almost  to  suggest  a  tos8--up  for  place.  Game  cock  and 
hen  was  a  poor  class,  but  the  winners  (all  Duckwings),  good,  the 
two  first  being  grand  in  colour  but  somewhat  soft,  while  the 
third  was  the  best  cook  in  the  class,  but  shown  with  a  bad 
hen.  [Dorkings  good  in  colour,  large,  and  well-formed,  were 
first ;  second,  Dark ;  and  third,  Silver-Grey.  Spanish  poor,  if 
we  except  the  two  first  pens,  the  first  of  which  were  a  grand 
pair  of  chickens.  Oochifis,  single  cocks,  were  first  a  grand  old 
Suff ;  second.  Buff  ;  and  third.  Partridge.  Hens  were  also  first 
a  Buff,  second  a  White,  and  third  a  Partridge,  all  being  capital 
birds  of  their  kind.  In  Cochin  chickens  the  first  were  capital 
Boffs^  though  young,  the  others  Partridge  but  undeveloped. 


In  BrahmaSf  single  cocks,  an  old  bird  stood  first,  and  cockerels 
second  and  third,  the  whole  beine  good  and  the  competition 
close.  In  hens  of  that  variety,  the  cup  for  the  section  was 
awarded  to  a  grand  old  hen,  large,  good  in  pencilling,  and  well 
developed ;  the  second-prize  hen  falling  little  short  in  point  of 
quality,  but  not  in  as  forward  a  state ;  the  third  also  beiag  a 
hen.  Light  Brahmas  were  single  cocks,  a  large  well-marked 
cock  first ;  second  a  good  bird  but  lost  in  colour.  In  hens  a 
young  bird  of  moderate  size  but  grand  marking  was  first;  a 
large  hen,  but  out  of  condition,  second;  and  third  a  fair  puUet. 
In  the  chicken  class  Dark  were  first,  and  Light  second  and 
third.  Hamburghs  were  not  numerous  nor  the  quality  good,  if 
we  except  a  few  pens.  In  Spangles,  Golden  won  the  cup ;  the 
Silver  not  proving  up  to  the  mark,  although  with  the  exception 
of  the  tail-hackle  of  the  cock  in  the  first-prize  pen  of  the  latter 
variety  they  were  good,  but  in  this  poiiit  he  was  wanting, 
being  entirely  free  from  spangling.  Two  pens  of  the  Gold- 
pencilled  were  very  good  and  close  in  points,  and  the  cup  for 
Pencilled  awarded  here,  while  only  the  first  in  Silvers  were  up 
to  the  requirement.  Black  Hamburglis  were  mostly  white  in 
the  face,  though  the  first  and  second  were  grand  pens.  Bantams 
(Game),  Black  or  other  Beds  came  next;  but  we  were  dis- 
appointed with  these,  for  as  a  class  they  proved  poor  compared 
with  what  might  have  been  expected,  although  most  pens  con- 
tained one  good  bird.  The  first  and  third  gomg  to  Black,  and 
second  to  Brown  Beds.  Game  Bantams  (Any  other  variety), 
were  much  better,  and  the  cup  awarded  to  a  grand,  close- 
feathered  pen  of  Piles ;  the  second  being  also  capital  Piles  but 
rather  dirty ;  the  third  being  very  promising  Duckwings.  Bhick 
Bantams  were  very  good,  but  the  White  faulty  in  comb ;  and  in 
the  Variety  class  were  some  good  Golden  Sebrights,  and  the 
first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded  to  that  variety.  In  the 
class  comprising  breeds  not  before  mentioned,  Creve-CoBurs 
stood  first.  Gold  Polands  second,  and  Malay  chickens  third. 
The  Selling  class  for  cocks  was  very  larjge,  and  many  birds  were 
noticed ;  a  very  good  Partridge  Cochin  winning  first,  a  pro- 
mising  Silver-Grey  Dorking  cockerel  second,  and  a  Dark  Brahma 
third,  the  local  cup  for  several  classes  being  awarded  here  to 
a  fine  Dark  Brahma  cockerel.  Hens  were  also  numerous,  and 
many  were  very  good;  and  here  Brahmas  were  first,  Partridge 
Cochins  second,  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  third ;  and  in 
Ducks,  Bouens  won  all  the  prizes. 

Pigeons  were  a  nice  collection,  some  of  the  classes  being  good. 
The  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  the  Show  going  to  a  handsome 
Black  Carrier  cock,  although  we  are  sorry  to  say  some  of  the 
best  birds  in  this  class  came  too  late  for  competition.  The 
point  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Fulton.  In  Carriers;  single  hens,  a 
grand  Black  was  placed  first,  and  the  class  was  good.  Young 
Carriers  were  a  strong  class,  and  some  of  the  birds  especially 
good,  the  first-prize  Black,  which  also  won  the  local, cup,  being 
a  strong  bird ;  the  second  also  a  very  promising  hen,  and  the 
third  a  cock.  Pouters  were  a  grand  lot ;  a  slim-built  White  being 
first,  a  White  also  being  second,  though  a  little  dirty.  Barbs 
were  a  very  good  class,  the  first-prize  Black  cock  running  very 
close  for  the  cup ;  while  in  Voung  birds  were  some  birds  that 
will,  no  doubt,  be  heard  of  again :  the  first  beinff  a  Yellow, 
second  Bed,  and  third  Dun.  Tumblers,  Short-faced,  were  also 
a  good  class.  The  first  in  this  class  being  awarded  to  an  Almond 
cock,  the  second  to  a  Bed  Whole-feather,  and  third  to  an  Almond. 
Fantails  were  very  good,  the  first  being  a  large  tailed  bird  but 
not  as  good  in  carnage  as  the  second  and  third,  yet  all  three  did 
credit  to  Newark,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Fantail.  Dragoons 
were,  first  Yellow,  second  Blue,  both  pairs  being  of  the  strong- 
built  kind.  In  Antwervs,  Silver  Duns  won  all  the  prizes ;  and 
in  the  Variety  class.  White  African  Owls  were  first  and  third, 
and  a  most  beautiful  pair  of  Black  Trumpeters  second.  The 
Selling  class  was  very  large,  and  some  good  birds  were  in  at 

The  Canaby  classes  were  fairly  represented,  and  in  the 
Norwich  classes  the  Derby  blush  was  apparent  on  the  winning 
and  some  other  specimens,  and  fairly  ran  off  with  the  awards; 
this  section  was  very  good ;  the  Crested  class  being  one  of  the 
best,  while  the  Ticked  were  a  nice  lot.  Even-marked  Jonquea 
had  also  some  capita  four-pointed  birds. 

As  is  often  the  case,  a  great  drawback  in  poultry  and  Pigeons 
was  the  late  arrival  of  many  baskets,  some  even  arriving  as  late 
as  five  o'clock  on  the  day  on  which  the  birds  were  judged,  and 
in  consequence  too  late  for  competition. 

QjMn.-Blaek'breasUd  or  other  B«d«.-Co«*.-l  and  Cup,  J.  B.  Fletcher^ 
Stoneolonsh  2,  H.  B.  Martin.  Fakenham.  8,  J.  Chester.  Nantwlob.  1  and  S 
LocaU  8.  J.  F.  Stafford,  Yarmonth.  he,  H.  E. Martin;  8. Matthew, Stowmarket; 
J.  Andrews,  Worcester;  J.  B.  Fletcher,   e,  E.  BeU,  Borton-on-Trent ;  T.  &  E. 

QM^BlaeMtreaat&d  or  other  B«d«.— ff«n.  —  I.  8.  Matthew,  a.  J.  R. 
Fletcher.  Local  Cup,  1,  9.  and  8.  8.  J.  F.  Stafford,  fcc,  J.  8  Pearson,  GrMt 
Melton;  E.  A.  Leeds,  Finborooffh ;  H.  B.  Martin ;  8.  J.  F.  Stafford,   c,  €.  W. 

^oliS^.^'S^^otbr  variety. -I.  W.  F.  Entwisle,  Westflrfd.  %  8.  Matthew.  J, 
J.  Fletcher.  1  and  a  Local,  W.  Dnrrant,  Tarmonth.  he,  E.  W.  Soathweod, 
Fakenham.   e.  J.  AndrewN ;  H.  B.  Martin.    ^^       ^-v       mr    i.  ^    tk  -n 

DoMiKOS— I  and  Cup.  Henry  Lingwood.  BarUnff,  NejdhMn  Musket.  %  B. 
Hooper.  Calne.  8,  T.  &  H.  Heath,  Norwich,  he,  F.  Parlett,  Great  Baddew;  B. 
W.  Southwood :  A.  8.  Clarke,  Lowestoft.    ^     .  „  ^„^  _     .         .      ^ 

8^Ki8H.-l  akd  Cup,  B.  Newbltt,  Epworth.  S,  H.  WUldnson,  Bepton.  .8  and 
1  Looal,  &.  Beaior,  Yaimouth. 
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OocnM.— Oodk.— 1  and  Cop,  Lady  Qfwjdjr,  Iptwieb.  1,  Henry  Xjinswood, 
t.  B.  8.  a  WoodKBte.  Pttmbnry.  *«,  T.  *  H.  Heath ;  Major  Bignold,  Nondch. 
Hen.— 1,  Lady  Owjrdyr.  S,  B.  8.  8.  Woodgate.  Local  %  Hisses  B.  W.  BIroh. 
Tannenth  8.  Mrs.  E.  Pryor,  Welwyn.  he,  T.  Sherwood,  Crowlleld,  Needham 
Market ;  P.  Passmore.  Northampton. 

Cocmics.— OfcicfceiM.— L  Lady  Ow/dyr.  S,  Mrs.  E.  Pryor.  8,  T.  M.  Deny, 
Oedney.    ke,  MajonBignold.   e.  J.  Wataon;  B.Ftiltoii.  London. 

Bbabkas.— JDttrfc.-- CocI;.— 1,  Ladv  Owydvr.  I,  1  Local,  and  Looal  e,  Q.  B. 
Pearson,  Tarmonth.  8  and  8  Local,  W.  J.  Nntman,  Varmonth.  he.  W.  Bran- 
ton.  East  Dereham :  her.  J.  O.  B.  Knjght.  Danbnry :  W.  Uaafleld,  Cambridge ; 
B.  Fulton:  O.  B.  Cressveli,  Early  Wood.  Bagshot.  Hen.— I  and  Cnp,  Dr. 
Holmes.  8,  L  Wright.  Looal  1  and  8,  W.  J.  Nntman.  8,  W.  HarnreaTcs. 
fcc,  W.  Bmnton  s  F.  Kcndnck,  Jan..  Lichfield;  B.  Pntchard,  TettcnhaU ;  W.J. 
Matman:  T.  L.  Nash,  Bpronghton.  c,  W.  J.  Nntman  (8);  L.  Wright;  O.  E. 
Cresewell. 

BmABUA».—Light'^oek,—l  and  Cnp.  H.  M.  Maynard,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wlsht. 
LP.  Hainea,  PalsraTe.  DUs.  8.  B«>t.  N.  J.  Bldley,  Newbnry.  ke,  B.  Fnlton. 
Hen.— 1  and 8, P. Banes.   8.  Lady  Gwydyr. 

BBAH]iAS.-Jn«  ffariety — Chieken$.--l,  Dr.  Holmes.  8,  P.  Haines.  8.  Lady 
Owrdyr.  e  and  1  Local,  G.  8.  Pearson.  8  Local,  W.i  J.  Nntman.  he,  Bct. 
J.  0.  B  Knight;  T.  L  Naah. 

ViMMBxmoBB.—Ooldentpangled.—l  and  Cap,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  8.  0. 
Parsons.  WolTerhsmpton.  8,  T.  May.  Wolrerhampton.  Silver-epangUd.—l, 
Ashton  i  Booth,  Mottram.  8,  J.  Bobinson.  8,  J.  Walker,  he.  Bey.  F.  Tearle, 
Newmarket. 

BAM:uvBava.—Golden-peneilled.—l  and  Cup,  W.  Speakman,  Nantwich.  8,  C. 
3,  N.  Bow.  Melford.  8.  B.  Newbitt.  1  Loca>,  J.  W.  Bust,  Boathtown.  8  Local, 
J.  HalL  inn.,  Yarmooth.  he,  J.  Robinson ;  A.  T  Faulkner.  Thraptton.  c,  T.  A. 
Brook.  Holmflrth.  5t7v«r-j>«neiU«d.—l,  J.  Bobinson.  8,  T.  Hanson,  Keighley. 
8»  B.  Newbitt    he.  J.  Carr,  Swansea ;  A.  Stebbinm,  Lowestoft. 

Hambubohs  —Blaek.—l  and  Cnp,  R.  8.  6.  Woodgate.  8,  J.  P.  Case,  Faken- 
ham.  8,  W.  Cntlack,  Jan.,  Liitleport,  Ely.  1  Local.  T.  A.  Wright,  Yarmooth. 
Ac.  R.  Newbitt ;  J.  Robinson. 

Oaxz  Bamtims.— Block  or  othft  Bed».-l,  Q.  Garrod,  London.  8,  W.  F. 
Entwisle.  8,  W.  Bayner.  Ipswich.  1  Local,  G.  8.  Pearson.  8  Looal,  W. 
Dnrrant.  he,  T.  J.  Miller.  Jnn.,  Fakenham ;  W.  BsskervUie, Manchester;  B. 
Newbitt ;  G.  &  Pearson ;  W.  B.  Jeffries,  Ipswich  (i);  W.  F.  Entwisle ;  W.  F. 
Addle,  Preston;  J  Andrews,  e,  W.  Ba^kfrTille;  G.  8.  Pearson;  Master  C. 
Crosland.  Wakefield :  J.  Andrews ;  J.  R  Fletcher. 

Bamtams.— Jny  other  vartfty.—l,  Cnp.  and  he,  W.  F.  E&twial6.18,  BJWiag- 
fleld,  Sidbary.    8,J  B  Fletcher,   e  J  Andrews. 

Bartamb.— Block  or  White.— I  and  Cap,  B  H.  Ashton.  8,  J.  B.  Pearson.  8. 
T.  E.  Thirtle.  Lowestoft.  1  Local,  W.J.Lincoln,  he,  B.  Barrett, Henbory, 
Bristol ;  W.  Adams,  Ipswich :  R.  B .  Ashton ;  Ber.  F.  Tearle ;  J.  B.  Fletcher,  c, 
B.  Titlow.  Halenwortb ;  W.  J.  Lincoln.  Any  variety.— I,  W.  Stringfield.  Lowes- 
toft 8.  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Street  Donstable.  8.  B  8.  &  Woodgate.  he,  B.  8. 
8.  Woodgate ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Paget  Hozne,  Mole ;  W.  Dnrrant 

AVT  OTBBn  Vabibtt  —1,  <  np,  and  c.  W.  Cntlack.  Jnn.  (Crero-Ccenrs).  8,  G.  W. 
Boothby,  Loath  (Golden  Polnnda).  8,  T  8.  Booth.  Chesterfield  jMslays).  1 
Loeal,  A.  S.  Cooper,  Yarmouth  (Bondsns).  8  Local  B.  Harewood.  Tarmonth 
(SilTer  Pheasant*),  vhe,  J.  Long,  Bromley  Common  (American  Fowls),  he, 
BcT.  N.  J.  hidler  (La  PK^che);  J,  Robintiou  (Poiands  or  CrcTcs);  A.  8.  Cooper 
(Hondans);  E.  Lsntonr.  Bexton,  AmptbiH  (( reTe-Cosnrs). 

8BIXIMO  Ciuss.— Corlr,  CoekereL  or  Drake.— I  and  Cup,  Lady  Owydyr.  8, 
Wr«n  *  Page.  Lowestoft  8,  R«t.  J.  G.  B.  Knight  (Dark  Brahma).  1  Local  and 
Local  Cap,  W.  J.  Nntman  (Dark  Brahma)  i£xtra  Local  1,  J.  N.  Waite  (Rouen 
Drake).  v^.W  Bowchin,  Shsdingfl«ld,  Wangford  (Dark  Brahma);  J.  &  B. 
Prince  (File),  kc,  T.  d.  Booth  (Malay):  Ci.  Bayer  (Black  Red  GameV-  G.  Den- 
ton (Brahma);  Miss  E.  A  Eeles  (White  &altansi:  W. Bowchin  (Dark  Brahma); 
T.  Hargant,  Naotwich  (Brr>wzi  >  ed);  W.J.  Nntman  (Dark  Brahma);  F.  Par- 
lett  (Rouen);  P.  PaBsmore  (White  C*  chin):  B.  E.  Martfn  (Game);  T.  L.Nash 
(Bnir  Cochin):  T.M.  Derry:  J.  N.  Waite  (Rouen),  c.  T.  k  H.  Heath  (SllTei^ 
Orey  Dorlunx);  J..  W.  Bucsia  (Black  Red  Game  Bantams);  W.  J.  Nntman 
(park  Brahma);  A.  Tientley  (Black Bantam);  W. Bayner  (Pile Game);  £.Cox, 
Qorleston.  Yarmouth  (Houdan). 

Bbluho  Clam.— Bene,  Pu'Ute,  or  Dueke.-!,  Col  J.  Ooofcbnm,  Braoondale^ 


Norwich  (Dark  Brahma).  8,  T.  M.  l>erry.  8.  J.  B.  BIy,  Lowestoft  (Silvexw 
apangled  Hamburgh),  l  Locsi,  G.  S.  Pearson  (Dark  Brabma).  8  Local,  Misses 
s.  W.  Birch  (BafT  Cochin),  vhe,  T  lx>Te,  Riogsthorpe,  Northampton  (Golden- 
apangled  Hamburgh);  C.  W.  Laxton  (Brown-breasted  Bed  Game);  G.  W. 
Boothby  (Golden  Poiands) :  Wren  A  Page ;  Lady  Gwydyr.  he,  T.  A  H.  Heath 
(Silrer^reT  Dorking  and  White  Cochin);  G.  8.  Pearson  (Dark  Brahma) :  B. 
Beaaor  (Black  Spanish),  e,  J.  Wat»on,  Cringleford,  Norwich  jBlaek  Bed 
Game);  B.  Hare,  BnxhalL  Btowmarket  (Brown  hed  Game);  E.  A.  Leeds 
(Brown  Bed  Game) :  W.J.  Nntman.  Yarmouth  (Dark  Brahma)  (8);  Misses  E. 
W.  Birch  (Buff  Cochin);  T.  L.  Nsbh  (Buflf  Cochinj ;  J.  B.  Bly  (aoiTerapangled 
Bambnrgh). 

Dcoas.— ily'Mbiffy  or  MUmen.-!,  F.  Parlett  8  and  1  Local,  J.  N.  Watte. 
9,  J.  Wright,  Normanatone,  Lowe^ toft  kc.  J.  8  Pearson :  Missaa  E.  W.  Birch ; 
J.  Wright   An^  other  variety.— I,  J  N.  Waite  (Wild). 

PIGEONS. 

OAXBZBBa.— Cock.— 1  and  Cup  for  best  pen  in  Show.  B.  Cant  London.  8,  J. 
Ohesters.  8,  L.  Wren.  1  Local.  8  LooaL  and  c,  G.  8.  Clements,  Tarmonth.  he, 
B.  Fnlton ;  BL  Yardley,  Birmiugham :  H  M.MAynard.  Hen.— L  L.  Wren.  8,H. 
If.  Maynard.  8  and  I  Local,  G.  S.  Clements,  he,  T.  H.  Dows,  Boston,  e,  B. 
Fnlton. 

^  Oabbxbbs.— 70Mig.-l  and  1  Local.  0. 8.  Clements.  8,  B.  Caat.  8,  B.  Fnlton. 
fee.  H.  Turner,  Ipswich  :G.  8.  Clemf^nts. 

FocTSBs.— CO'  k  -1,  W.  R.  Rose,  Kettering.  8,  J  Hawley,  GlrUngton,  Brad- 
ford. 8,  R.  Fnlton.  1  Local,  G.  8.  Clements,  he  H.  Thnrlow:  G.  Holloway. 
Jnn.,  Btrond,  Gloucester,  e,  C.  H.  ttyford,  Ipswich.  Hen.— 1,  W.  Nottage,  North- 
ampton.  8,  B.  Fulton.  8,  L.  Walker.  1  Looal,  G.  &  Clements,  ke,  W.  B. 
Rose. 

Babbs.— 1,  B.  Fnlton.  8,  H.  M  Marnard.  8.  H.  Tardley.  he,  H.  Thnrlow;  J. 
Hawley.  c,  J.  Cbesters  (%);  M.  H.  Tomlinson.  N»wark-on-Trent  1  and  8 
Local,  G.  8.  Clements.  Young.— I,  B.  Fnlton.  8  and  8,  H.  Thnrlow.  1  LooaL 
G.  8.  Clements,    he,  H.  M.  Maycard ;  T.  H  Dows. 

Tumblbbs.— 9kort-/aced.— 1,  J.  Ford,  Lnndon.  8,  J.  Hawley.  8.B.  Fnlton. 
1  and 8  Local.  G.  K  Clements,  he,  B  Cant:  H.  Thnrlow;  J.  Ford;  H.  Yard- 
ley:  J.  Hawley.  Lon^-/acf<i.— 1,  C.  Cowiea,  Lowestoft.  2,  J.  Ford.  8.  G.  and 
W.  Banns,  Lowest  -ft  1  Local.  W.  Hi  ILH  and  forth,  he,  C.  Cowles  (I);  G.  and 
W.  Banns;  B.  Falton;  J.  Hawley;  H.  W.  Webb,  Lower  Sydenham. 

Famtaim.— L  J.  Walker.  8  and  8,  J.  F.  Loversidge,  Newark.  I  Local,  W. 
Dnrrant    he,  W.  H.  Tomliosun  i3).    c,  B.  Falton;  F.  B-  Aldiss, Fakenham. 

Dbaooohs.— 1,  W.  Larkius,  Henlow,  Biggleswade.  8,  H.  Vardley.  8,  H. 
Thnrlow.  1  Local,  G.  J<  Clements,  he,  W.  Larkins ;  B.  Fulton ;  A.  W.  Wren ; 
0. 8.  Clements,   c.  A.W.Wren. 

ABTWBBPa.— L  Maater  C.  Croslsnd.  8,  C.  F.  Copaman,  Birmingham.  8,  H. 
Tardley.  1  Local  and  8,  G.  8.  OlemenU.  fee,  H.  Thnrlow;  ATBenUey ;  J. 
Hawley.   e,  A.  Bentley;  G.  8.  Clements. 

Abt  othbb  Vasibtt.— l.^.  Cheeters  (White  Owls).    8,  B.  Falton  (Trun- 
-  ^        „.^.  ..  ^.  .  ...       .^  ijj^^  Somes  (Danish 

^  Thnrlow ;  A.  Bentley 

.sMuo  vrwiB/i   Aiuu.  jnta.  mHuii  isivsoubuse  muiba;i   ^.  Yardlcy. 

Sbllxbo  Glass.-],  Cup.  and  a,  H.  Thnrlow  (Carriers).   8,  H.  Falton  (Barbs). 


junr  OTHKB  vAsiBTT.— i.  •!.  ciueeters  twnice  owis). 
peterl   8,  H  W.  Webb  (African  OwIr).    I  and  8  Local,  \ 
and  Tnunpetera).    he,  L.  Allen  (EngUah  Owls),    c  H.  ^ 
(Blue  Owls);  Hon.  Mrs.  Paget  (Florentine  Runts);  H.  Tai 


1  Local,  G.  8.  Clements  (Black  Garri«*ra).  8  Local,  C.  Bnmbold,  Jan.  (Black 
Carriers),  fee,  A.  SUvers,  Mel'ord  ( f'antails) ;  W.  Larkins JPonters);  H.  Thni^ 
ow  (Yellow  Barbs);  a.  BenUey  (Back  Carriers);  B.  Elliott  (Priests);  J. 
Ford :  L.  Wren  (Carrier*) :  L  Watkfn.  "Northampton :  B.  Blaoklm^  Snnder^ 
land  (Kite  Tumblers) ;  G.  8.  dementi  (Black  Caniers).  e,  J.  Oheaten  (Black 
OaRiers) ;  W.  Nottage;  fi.  W.  Webb  (fuigliah  Owla) ;  6.  Bnmbold,  Jan.  (Blaek 
CaRiera)  (8). 


OsDeral  Poiat  Cnp  awaided  to  B.  Fnlton. 
Local  Point  Cnp  awarded  to  G.  8.  Clements. 

CANABIE8. 

Clsab  Tuxow^l  and  8,  Lamiilongh  A  Bezson,  Derby.  Local,  W.  Braeey, 
Tarmonth.  fee,  O.  A  J.  Macklry.  Norwich  (9) ;  Goode  A  Andley ;  a  Bnmbold, 
Jnn .  Yarmouth ;  F.  Alden,  Norwich,   c,  C.  Bnmbold.  Jnn.  (8). 

Cx^BAB  Bxjww.—l  and  8,  Lamplongh  ft  Bezaon.  Local.  W.  Braeey.  fee.  O.  A  J. 
Mackley;  C.  Bnmbold,  Jnn.  e.  Goods  A  Andley,  Lcioeater  (8);  C.  RnmboM, 
jnn.  (8). 

Mabxsd  OB  YASatOATBi)  TsLLOW.—l  BUd  8,  Lamplough  A  Bexson.  Local, 
C.  Bnmbold,  Jan.  fee.  G.  A  J.  Mackley :  Goode  A  Andley.  c,  W.  Braeey ;  Goods 
and  Andley :  C.  Bnmbold,  Jnn. ;  F.  Alden. 

Mabkbd  ob  Vamboatbo  Bmrv.— 1  and  8,  Lamplongh  A  Bexson.  Local,  C. 
Bnmbold,  Jan.    fee,  G.  A  J.  Mackley.    e,W.  Bracer;  C.  Bumbold.  Jnn. 

TiOKSD  OB  Ubbtsmlt-mabbbd  TPI.Z.OW.— 1.  Lamplough  A  Bexson.  8,  O. 
and  J.  Mackley.  fee,  Lamplongh  A  Bexson ;  Goode  A  Andley ;  C.  Bnmbold, 
jnn.       LocalfW.  Braeey.    e,  C.  Bnmbold.  jtin. 

TiCKXD  OB  I7iiXTBNi.TMAaKtD  BxTfr.— 1  and 8. Lamplongh  ft  Bexaon.  Local, 
C.  Bnmbeld,  Jan.  fee.  G.  ft  J  Mackley  (2);  Goode  ft  Andley;  C.  Bumbold,  Jnn. 
e,  W.  Braeey ;  C.  Bnmbold.  Jan. 

CX.BAB  Ybllow  OB  BvTT,  WITH  Dabe  Gbbst.— 1,  Lamplough  A  BezaoB.  8, 
F.  Alden.    Local,  C.  Bnmbold.  jnn. 

Yabikoatbd  Ybllow  on  Butf,  with  Dakk  Gbbbt.— 1  and  fee.  F.  Alden.  f , 
Lamplough  A  Bezson.    Local,  C  Rumbold,  jnn. 

CxMNAMOB.— Jonoue.— 1  and  8,  Lamplouuh  ft  Bexson.  Local  and  he,  C.  Bum 
bold,jun.  Buff.— I  and  fee,  G.  A  J.  Mackley.  8,B.  Poole,  Maldon.  Local,  O. 
Bumbold,  Jan. 

CiMMAMoM.— JHarfccd  or  Varieoated  Jonque  or  Buff.— I,  G.  A  J.  Mackley.  9, 
Lamplough  A  Bexson.    Local,  W.  Braory. 

Four  Canabibs  Exbibitko  im  Ohb  Caob.— 1.  Lamplongh  ft  Bezson.  8  sad 
fee.  G.  end  J.  Mackley.   Local  Prise,  C.  Kumbold,  Jon. 

Sbllino  Class.— I  and  8.  G.  ft  J.  Maokley.  Local  Prise,  W.  Braeey.  fee,  C 
Bumbold.  jnn. ;  G.  A  J.  Msckley. 

General  Point  Cnp  awarded  to  Messrs  Lamplongh  A  Bezson. 

Local  Point  Cnp  awarded  to  C.  Bumbold,  jnn. 

Judges. — Poultry  :  Mr.  B.  Hntton,  Pudsey.  Pigeons  :  Mr.  H. 
Beldon,  Bingley.  0<ige  Birds:  Mr.  H.  Thnrlow,  Bamlutm 
Market. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tbx  fifth  annual  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange 
on  Noyember  6th  and  7th,  and  was  saccessfully  oarried  out  in 
every  respect,  being  a  marked  advance  on  previous  Showi  botti 
as  regards  numbers  and  quality. 

In  poultry  Cochins  stood  first,  and,  though  not  large  classes, 
good  birds  competed  both  in  adults  and  chickens.  In  BrahmoM 
adults  had  only  three  entries.  The  first-prize  pen  was  excellent. 
Chickens  were  more  numerous  and  very  good.  Dorkings  were 
not  particularly  strong,  and  only  an  average  lot.  In  SparUsh 
the  chicken  class  was  perhaijs  one  of  the  best  brought  together 
this  season,  man^  very  promising  pens  competing.  Oame  were 
good,  the  cup  gomg  to  Brown  Beds,  the  same  colour  also  takins 
first  in  chickens.  In  the  latter  the  first-prize  pen  contained 
one  of  the  best  pullets  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  In  Game 
Any  other  variety  a  grand  pair  of  Piles  were  first,  andDnckwings 
second.  All  the  Hamburghs  wen  good,  Silver-spangled  chiokena 
receiving  the  sectional  cup.  Game  Bantams  were  by  Ux  the 
best  represented  in  this  department  of  the  Show,  a  large  number 
of  first-class  birds  having  been  sent.  The  cup  went  to  a  splendid 
pen  of  Black  Bed  chickens.  In  adult  birds  the  first-prize  pen 
contained  the  beat  cook  in  the  Exhibition,  but  rather  indifierently 
matched.  In  the  class  for  Any  other  variety  of  Bantams  good 
Silvers  were  first,  and  capital  Blacks  second.  Ducks  were 
numerous  and  good. 

The  Pigeons  were  the  great  feature  of  the  Show,  the  entries 
numbering  846  pens.  Single  birds  were  exhibited  throughotffey 
except  in  one  of  the  Selling  classes,  where  a  pair  was  required^ 
and  m  a  collection  class,  which  was  for  four  pairs  exclusive  of 
Carriers,  Pouters,  Almonds,  and  Barbs.  We  have  seldom  had 
to  report  such  a  collection  of  really  first-olasa  Pigeons,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  a  glanoe  at  the  prize  Ust, 
meet  of  the  leading  exhibitors  being  represented ;  we  woald» 
however,  suggest  to  the  Committee  that,  where  Judges  of  such 
experience  are  engaged,  a  division  of  the  classes  might  be  satis- 
factorily made  on  a  future  occasion. 

Pouters  had  six  classes,  the  cup  going  to  a  magnifioent  White 
cook,  good  in  every  point,  shown  by  Mr.  Bidley ;  the  same  ex> 
hibitor  also  had  first  with  a  particularly  fine  White  hen.  The 
other  prise  birds  were  also  oi  very  high  order,  the  most  notice- 
able being  Mr.  Harvey's  Blue  cock,  and  Messrs.  Fulton  and 
Taylor's  Yellows  and  Beds. 

in  old  Carriers  Messrs.  Taylor,  Horner,  and  Fulton  divided  the 
prizes  with  capital  birds ;  Mr.  Taylor  taking  the  cup  with  » 
heavy  Black  cock,  admirably  shown.  In  young  Garners  both 
prizes  went  to  most  promising  Dans. 

Dragoons,  Blue  or  Silver,  were  a  large  entry,  but  the  class 
contained  a  great  number  of  defective  birds.  The  first  went  to  a 
veiy  rakish  Blue ;  a  splendid  Silver  taking  second.  Dragoons, 
Bea  or  Yellow,  were  a  much  more  even  lot,  Mr.  Graham's  f&rst 
Yellow  takinff  the  cup ;  Yellow  also  was  second,  and  some  good 
Beds  receivea  notice.  In  Dragoons,  White  or  any  other  colour, 
a  good  White  was  first,  and  a  remarkably  fine  Grizzle  second. 

Short-faoed  Tumblers  were  a  fine  collection.  Mr.  Fulton  took 
the  cup  with  a  beautiful  Almond  hen.  good  in  every  respect. 
Capital  Yellow  Agates  and  Bed  Mottles  won  in  each  of  the 
other  classes.  Many  of  the  birds  were,  however,  not  in  good 
show  condition.    Barbs  were  good. 

Foreign  Owhi  did  not  oome  up  to  our  ezpeotations.    It  seems 
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-land Cop. J. Watte. King»iH6«thj^BtomiMh«m.  LT.F.Anidell. 
int.  St.  Belani.    Chicksiu.^U  J»  W.  Brookbank.   1 T.  F.  Anadell. 


a  difficnlt  matter  to  replace  the  standard  specimens  in  this 
variety.    The  prizes  went  to  fine  Blues  and  Whites. 

In  Mottled  Trumpeters  the  Russian  birds  had  the  prizes,  but 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  mottling  of  the  various  com- 
petitors. In  Trumpeters,  Any  other  variety,  a  good  Black  was 
first,  and  an  equally  fine  White  second. 

In  White  Fantails  the  first  and  cup  went  to  a  good-carriaged 
bird,  medium  in  size,  with  a  large  and  well-carried  tail,  the 
second  going  to  a  very  small  Scotch  bird,  excellent  also  in  tiuLl 
ajid  carriage.  In  Fantails,  Any  other  variety,  the  first  went  to 
an  unusually  good  Silver ;  Blue  taking  second.  ^ 

Jacobins  were  a  nice  lot,  but  many  of  the  birds  were  not  yet 
in  full  feather;  some  others  were  also  obviously  passed  over  for 
other  reasons.    The  prizes  went  to  small  fine  biros. 

Turbits  were  a  show  of  themselves.  The  cup  was  awarded  to 
a  splendid  Yellow ;  all  colours  were,  however,  well  shown. 

In  English  Owls  a  good  Silver  was  first;  White  second.  Most 
of  the  Blues  were  too  nearly  allied  to  the  foreigners.  Magpies 
and  Nuns  were  each  good  classes.  ,        .      ,    ,  ^, 

Antwerps  were  a  large  lot.  In  the  Short-faced  class  a  Blue- 
chequered  was  first,  and  Silver  Dun  second.  In  the  Long-faced 
class  it  was  stated  the  first-prize  bird  had  flown  from  the 
<3ry8tal  Palace  to  its  home,  about  two  hundred  miles,  in  five 
hours  ten  minutes.  In  Any  other  variety  Mr.  Yardley  took  the 
cup  with  one  of  his  lovely  Satinettos.  The  Selling  classes  were 
large,  and  contained  some  cheap  birds. 

CocHiKi.-.!.  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield.  2  aad  hp,Q,  H.  Procter,  Durham.  OMflJeiw 
— t  W.  flarrey.  9, 0.  H.  Proeter.  he,  Q.  H  Procter ;  W.  Jagg>.  o,  Q.  U.  Fore 
maa. 

BB4HHAS.— 1 

Cowley  MohbI 
«fcc,  J.  H.  Piol 

^•DoimSS^W.  White.  WarlabT.  NorthaUeirtoii.  Ohinkeiu^h  J.  Bobinron. 
Oarttaoff;   i,  J.  White,    he,  K.  Baker,    c,  T.  P.  Carrer.  Lenjttorpe. 

&>AiiiflH.--L  J.  I«eemlDff,  Broaghton.  Preston.  %  H.  Beldon.  ChUkene.— 
t  £d?ap.  J*.  ToiSghiu&id.  %  Pallieter  ft  HaSuns.  he,  H.  Beldon ;  J. 
X^eemlnff:  J.  Yoanffhusband. 

Foi.^ml-9aver»pangled.-l  and  %U,  BS^w?-  *«•  ?•  J?r'*>'*5i J^y**S' 
Newton-le-WUiowe,  ilny  ot*cr  »arw«y.-l,  W.  Harrey.  S.  P.  Unaworth.  fc«,H. 

^iM^BkSk'a^Brown  B«If.-l  and  Cup,  B.  Avkrpyd,  EeoleihUI,  Leeds. 
S.  Miss  M.  J.  Neleon.  Oookshaw.  fcc.  T.  W.  Lieter :  T.  wrutnffhui :  J.  Maeon. 
^oroMtar  Chiel^—l.  6.  C.  Wilson.  S,  J.  Roberts,  he.  J.  W.  Broekbsnk ; 
yfiffj-keSoSTR^Shtrp.  c.B,Brlt'oa7  Any  other  varUty.^l^T.Oohshilj. 
a.  J.  Qlbson.    OMcfcsns.— 1,  J.  W.  Brookbaak.    t,  J.  Brown.  ,  „  ^. 

HAMBOHOHS.-OoWeii^a>vl«J.-l.  H.  Beldon.  «.  J.  Walker,  he,  J.  Robinson. 
Chieketu.-'U  H.  Beldon.  ^  2.  R  KenleyRlde.  he,  J.  Robinson ;  J.  Roberts,  e,  J. 
Walker.  «2t>*r-«jwivl«iL-l,  Ashton  &  Booth.  Mottram.  «.  «•  Bj^^on-  *«»;• 
BobiDSon ;  J.  Ash  worth.    Chiekem.-l  and  Gap,  H.  Beldon.   %  Ashton  &  Booth. 

*iliSTO^m!^</owJ5jSSzi«d.--l.  W.  Driver.  3,  H.  Beldon.  *«.  J  Jtobin 
Km;  J.  Walker.  Chieiem.-l,  J.  Robinson.  VH.^ Beldon.  k«,  J.  Walker 
««Mt^})s«eiUe<i.-l.  H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Robinson.  *e,  J.  Stephenson.  Chiekene 
—1,  H.  Beldon.   9.  J.  Robinson.  _       «-,«««       ^    ^^^ 

Oams  BAMT*MS.-Bia«fc  or  Brown  Bed*.-!.  T.  Dowefl.  t,  O.  BriJ.  »k«.  Miss 
M.  J.  Ni'lson;  O.  Hall,  he,  BeUingham  AGiD.  Bnmley;  Miss  M.  J.  Nelson; 
H.  H.  Tbomp«ion,  Sanderland;  W.  R<»«rers,  Smxderl«nd.  Cfciflfcsns.— 1  snd  (hip, 
•O.  HslL  KendaL  2.  Miss  M.  J.  Nelson,  vhc,  R.  BrownUe,  Klrkoaldy.  N. B.  {%) ; 
J.  8teS  HaUfax.  he,  O.  Noble,  Stainoliffe,  Dewsbnry;  J.  Barlow,  Monkwear- 
tnonth.    e.  Miss  M.  J.  Nelson ;  W.  Rofcers.         ^         «  «,,      —  t  %t  i  v 

cSSb  BAirrAMS.--4»v  other  cotour.-l.  J.  Barlow.  «.  Ww.M.  J.  Nelson,  he, 
lUssM.  J.  Nelson,  c,  J.  Ferry.  Chieken».-1  nd 8. G.  HaU.  t»*tf,  MIm M.  J. 
Nelson :  R.  Biownlie  :  H.  Sharp,    he,  J.  Cook :  W.  Grey,   e^  J.  SteeL 

Bi^lwl.-Ar!ivariety  hut  aame.-l,  H.  Befdon.  ".RvBt  Ashton,  Mottram. 
vhe,  T.  P.  CarvSr.  he,  W.  J.  Thompson;  J.  H.  Cartwright  -4»V  »»^<V.-- 
<7oc*orCoctefr«l.-l.MissM.J.NelHon.  «.O.Han.  r*<j.T.Ayre.  fcc,W.4A. 
Barton ;  J.  short ;  Hetherinrton  ft  Taylor :  VJfpt^non, 

DuOTS.-4ytet5Ji»y.-l. T.  P. Carver.^  J, J.  Walker,  fc^v^*^' Thompsenr.O. 
Holt :  Z.  H.  Heys ;  S  Stoddart.  Any  other  variety.-l,  W.  J.  Thompson.  S,  Miss 
M.  J.  Nelson,    he,  C.  Holt;  J.  Walker. 

Akt  oTHia  VAxnrr.-Exeept  Turkeys  and  Qeeee.—'U  H.  Beldon.  «,  G.  A.  Tata. 

**8fLi,S?^6^Sls^-Pr^SS<  to  exceed  «t.-l.  H.  Beldon.^  %  W.  J.  Thomp- 
sonTwoodhom.  Morpeth.  «,  J.  Watts.  ke.T.  P.  Ojmt',l.VmoiMi ;  J.  Oar- 
rnthers:  PaUister  ft  Hawkins.  ToooUffe.  Tbirsk :  C.  Car.  Wilsden.  Bingley :  G. 
H.  iSoeterTj.  J-  Waller,  Keudal;  Mrs.  J.  CroBS.  Aupjeby  Viearwe.  firi«. 
Pricewt  toexeeedm-l,i.  QuthnV,  HMham.  «.H.  fteldon.  8,P.  Uns^rtfi. 
he,  C.  Carr ;  T.  P.  Csrver,  Lanirthorpe,  Borobfidge ;  W.  J.  Thompson ;  G.  H. 
Procter;  S.  Stoddart,  Sunderland- 

PouTXBS.-Bltt«  or  BIa€fc.-Coefc.-l.  W.Jffarvey.8h*iBdd.  «.T.Bole,  Dui^ 
ham.   he,  H.  Pratt.  Knowle;  B.  Homer.  Harewo«>d,  Lwds;  R.  Pnlto^:  Jfew 

''^^SiiJ^SSl^^^^t^'^Coelce.-l,  G.  J.  Taylor^  ^  ..  Home,  r^ 
Fulton.  H  A.  Wright.  lHttth:W.mdley,  Hexham  ;R.Fiaton;T.  Rale.  Hene. 
-1.  R.  Pult5)n.    1,  G.  J.  Taylor,    he.  R.  Fulton ;  W.  BWley ;  W.  HarreT. 

Pox;TiBS.-i4«yo«ik«rcoZour.-Cocter-landOup  J  RW'«y-.  Ifr-^'jKSiS* 
Whitby,  he,  a  Pulton:  A.  Ho«g;  R.  FiUton;  W.  ^«iL^- 5»§SSS?: 
Edinburgh.  H«ju.-1.  W.  Ridley.  2,  J.  Grant  he,  H,  Ptatt;  B.  Homer; 
B.  Pulton.  .     -r 

CAMnimw.-B1aek,-Coek$.-'l  and  Cup.  G.  J.  Taylor.  J.  K.  Horner.  •*«.  J. 
Thompson,  he,  R.  Pulton ;  B.  Horner.  H«u.— 1,  B^  Homer.  S.  R.  Fnlton. 
vhe,  R.  Fulton,    he,  H.  Ysrdley.  _  »     »  «■ 

0ABM«a8.--4nv  other  colour.  -  Coeke.-l,  R.  Pn^ton-  «»  ■.  Homo',  he.  J.  E. 
CrofU.  Blyth,  Worksop ;  E.  Homer.  H«ia.-lt  E.  Homer.  9,  R.  Fulton,  he,  B. 
Fnlton ;  J.  Baker,  London,   e,  J.  Hawley.  fl...Mi««    o  »   v-u/.. 

CABBxans. —^ny  colour.  — Young.— I,  W.  Bulmer,  Spalding.  9,  B.  Fnlton. 
he,  R.  Spenoer ;  E.  Homer ;  W.  Massey ;  W.  B^™**- -    _  *M.t,-«».«.ji   k^  w 

DBAOooi»».-BJik»  or  Bilver.-\,  J.  Guthrie,  «,  F.  Grahsm.  Blrkenhe^.  k«.  W. 
Gamon,  Chester ;  W. Hill;  F.  Graham  (8) ;  A.  Jaokaon, Ghoquerbent, Bolton-le- 

S5uoooHS.-a«dor  Tellow.-l  snd  Cup.  F.  Graham.  «.  P.  H.  Jones,  ^'ham. 
London.  *«,  W.  H.  Mitchell. Moseley.  Birmingham;  R.  Fulton;  W.  Hill;  J. 
Ohadwiok,Bolton-le-Moor8:  A  Jackson:  J.Ashworth. v^  t  <x  t»««« 

DBAOooKs.-Jnv  other  eoiour.-\.  R  Fulton.  2.  F.  Graham,  he,  J.  O.  Dunn, 
Hewcastle.upon.Tyne;W.H.Miichftll:  P.Graham.  «  ,  -^^     i^- 

TuKBi.«aa-Skot*/ae«d  ^Imo>Mto.-Coefc«.--l,  J.  Peace.  9.  J.  Jort.  Jkc.  E. 
Homer  (9) ;  R.  Fulton  (9).  Hen«.-t.  Cup,  and  9,  E.  Fulton,  he,  H.  Adams ;  J. 
Ford;  J.  ffielding,jun.;  B.  ft  J.  Anderson.,  ^    .  ^       ^     ^  „ 

TuMBLmwM-8hok^f4ued,-A$iM  other  soJowr.-CkMfci^l,  B.  Bamtt.    %U, 


Yardley.  Birmin^am.  he,  W.  R.  ft  H.  O.  BlenUnsop ;  H.  Adams :  J.  Ford ;  J. 
Baker:  G.  J.  Taylor.  Hens.— 1,  W.  R.  ft  H.  O.  BlenkinBop.  9,  H.  Adams, 
he,  B.  Fulton  (9) ;  W.  B.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinsop ;  J.  Fold ;  R.  Barrett,  Stroud;  G.  J. 
Taylor. 

TcHBLBBS.— £ofv-/a6edilZtno7ui«.— 1,  C.  Mitcheson.  2,  M.  Green,  he, J.  Dye; 
C.  Mitcheson  (9). 

Babbs.— Cociw.— 1,  J.  Hawley.  9,  R.  Fulton,  he,  E.  Homer:  R.  Fnlton;  J. 
Baker ;  G.  J.  Taylor.  H«n«.—1,E.  Homer.  9,  B.  Fulton,  /ic,  J.  Baker ;  G.  J. 
^Taylor. 

OwiM.— Foreign.— Blue  or  Silver.— I,  R.  Fulton.  9,  W.  R.  ft  H  O.  Blenkinsop. 
he,  E.  Homer ;  J.  W.  Townson.  Any  other  eolour.-^l.  G.  J.  Taylor.  9,  J.  W. 
Townson.    Ac,  W.  E.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinsop,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  W.  Lnmh; 


J.  Fielding,  jnn. 

-SHolish.~^Any  _      _ 

Clay;  A.  B. Badcook:  J.  Thresh j^J.  tihadwrck 


OWLS.- 


eoZour.— 1  and  Cup.  B.  Clay.   9,  J.  W.  Edge,   he,  B. 
ny  other  colour,— I  and 


J.  E.  Spenc4 
ilnyoi 


TanMP&TBBS.— Jlfot(I«d.— I,  T.  Rule.   9,J.LeAerer. 
kc,  B.  Fnlton.    9.  A.  A.  Yander  Meersch. 
Fantails.— IFM(«.—1  and  Onp.  T.  Rule.  9.  R.  Fulton,  vhe,  J.  Walker. 


he,  J, 


Walker ;  W.  Hill ;  J.  F.  LoTcrsidge  (2) :  W.  H.  Tomlinson.  Any  other  eolour.— 
1,  J.  Kemp.    9.  H.  Yardley  (t).    he,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Brydone. 

jAOOBiMs.^iMd  or  Tellow.—LIL  W.  Richardson.  9.  W.  Dugdale,  jnn.  he,  R. 
W.  Richardson ;  W.  Croft;  T.  Rule  Black.— U  B.  Fulton.  9,  W.  Lumb.  he,  E. 
Homer ;  J.  Thompson.  Any  other  colour.— 1,  G.  H.  Greaves.  9,  A.  A.  Vender 
Meersch.    he.  T.  W.  Kiibum ;  T.  Rule. 

TuBBiTS.— Potwt-keodsd,  Bed  or  Yellow.— I  and  Cup,  G.  Fletcher.  9,  J.  W 
Edge.  kc.  A.  A.  Yander  Meeraoh;  E.  Homer;  R.  Fnlton  ;  G.  Fletcher:  T.B 
Dew :  O.  B.  Cresswell ;  J.  B.  Croft  Any  other  eolour.—l,  W.  Croft.  9,  B,  Fnlton 
Ac.  R.  Fnlton ;  T.  E.  Dew;  W.  Croft  (2) :  R.  ft  J.  Anderson. 

TuBBiTS.— ffkcU-oroioned.  Bed  or  Yellow.— I,  T.  Gallon.  9,  J.  Nash,  he,  H. 
Yardley ;  W.  Croft  Any  other  eolowr.—l,  0.  E.  CrossweU.  9,  W.  Croft  he,  J . 
Baker. 

MAapiBS.— B«d  or  YeUow.—l  and  9,  B.  Homer,  he,  J.  B.  Bowden  ;  J.  Baker ; 
D.  Blddiough.  jnnj  G.  J.  Taylor.  Any  other  eolour.—l,  J.  B.  Bowden.  9,  R. 
Fulton.    kc.J.E.  Crofts. 

Nuns.— Block.— 1,  J.  B.  Bowdon.  9,  E.  Homer,  he,  A.  A.  Ysnder  Meersch ; 
B.  Hackwortb ;  W.  Croft   Any  other  eolour.—l,  J.  B.  Bowdnn.   2,  E.  Homer. 

Antwxbps.— Skort-Zoced.— 1  and  9,  W.  Gamon.  he,  J.  Watts ;  R.  Brierley; 
R.  Nesbit;  W.  H.  Mitchell;  W.  Gamon;  J.  Gardiner.  Loj^f-/aeed.—l,  A. 
Webster.  9,  C.  F.  England,  he,  J.Walker;  J.  W.  Collinson;  H. Beldon;  J. 
Bobertahaw ;  A.  Webster. 

Bald  ob  Bbabd.— ilay  colOKr.— 1.  W.  Hill.  9,  D.  Biddiongh,  jun.  he,  J.  Dy# 
A.  A.  Yander  Meersch;  J.  W.  Edge ;  D.  Eiddiongh,  jun. ;  J.  Murray. 

Akt  othbb  Yabxbtt.— 1  snd  Cap,  H.  Yardley.  9,  C.  Anton,  ho,  B.  Fnlton ;  B. 
SIddell ;  H.  Yardley ;  J.  E.  Crofts ;  J.  Thompson. 

CoLLBonow  Class.— J]iy  colowr,  Four  Pairt.—l  snd  Cap,  T.  Bole.  9,  a, 
Fnlton.   8,  J.  F.  Loversidf e. 

Sbllxno  Classes.— Cock  or  Ben,— I,  W.  B.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinsop.    9.  B.  Homer. 

8,  J.  Hawley.  he,  J.  Dye,  Hexham :  J.  Walker, Newark:  T.  Duncan, Dalkeith ; 
J.  Ford;  U.  White,  Manchester.  Pa<r.— 1,  W.  Ridley.  Hexham.  9,  B.  Homer, 
he,  J.  Dye ;  B.  Fnlton :  J.  Ford ;  J.  Hawley,  Girlington,  Bradford ;  J.  Thompson, 
Bin^ey.   c,A.Gathiie. 

•^  CANABIB& 

Bbloiaxs.— Clear  or  Ticked  YeUow.—l  and  9.  J.  Ratter.  Sanderland.  vkc. 
W.  Scott ;  R.  Johnson,  ke,  J.  Camegle,  Skieldfleld.  Newcastle.  Cieor  or  Ticked 
Buff.—l  and  e,  J.  Ratter.  9,  Dobson  ft  Phillips.  Hexham,  vhe,  G.  Scott,  Aok> 
Ungton.    Clear  or  Ticked  Variegated— 1  snd  £  J.  Rutter.   vhe,  J.  Camegle. 

Bbloxams.— Dun  or  Dun  Marked,  neareet  the  Belgian.-m-l,  J.  Logan,  Back- 
worth,  Newcastle.  9,  W.  Scott,  vhe,  T.  Harrison,  he,  B.  Brown,  e,  E> 
Johnson. 

NoBwion.— Clear  FeUoio.— 1  and  9,  Bemrose  ft  Orme,  Derby,  vhe,  J.  Baxter, 
NewcasUe.  kc,  F.  Thompson,  Newcastle,  c.  W.  Lenion,  Newcastle.  Cleetr 
Buff.— I  and  9.  Bemrose  ft  Qrme.    vke,  J.  Baxter. 

NoBwioH.— Clear  YeUoic,  Mairked  or  Variegated— l  and  9(BemTOse  ft  Orme. 
vke  and  Ac,  J.  Smith,  Mew  Delaval.    Clear  Buff,  Marked  or  Variegated.— I  ant 

9.  Bemrose  ft  Orme.    vhe,  J  Smith,    he,  T.  KnagRS,  Newcastle. 
Cbxstbd.- Feiioio  or  FeUoic  3farfc«d— 1.  R.  E   Trifflt,  York.    9,  J.  Bsxter. 

vhe,  W.  Watson,  Jan.,  Darl'ugton.  he,  Bemrose  ft  Orme ;  J.  Baxter,  c,  Brown 
and  Brigg.  Newcastle.  Buff  or  BuffMarked.—l,  J.  Baxter.  S,  J.  Parker,  New- 
castle,  vkc.  Brown  ft  Briirss.    kc,  W.  Wallace^  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Glaboow  Dons.— Clear  FeUoic.- 1  and  vhe,  Johnston  ft  Oaiikines,  Newcastle. 
9,  J-  Davison.  Newcastle,    he,  W.  Wallace,    c,  J.  Kerr.  Blyth. 

Glasgow  Dons.- BttiT— 1.  W.  Tumbnli,  South  Shields.  9.  J.  Tbommon, 
Seghlll  Colliery,  vke,  J.  Hewitt,  Newcastle,  he  and  e,  J.  Davison.  Varie- 
gated.—!, Johnston  ft  Gaskines.   9.  J.  Kezr.    c.  J.  Hewett 

lazABDS.— OokleiHpaaffleii- l.W.  Watson,  jun.  9  and  he,  R.  Bltchie,  Dar- 
lington.  8ilver^epanglea—l  and  e,  W.  Watson,  jun.   2 and  he.  B.  BJtohie. 

Goldfinch  Mulbs.— FeUow  Marked— I,  B.  Hawman.  Middlesborough.  9, 
J.  Spence.  South  Shields.  Buff  Marked,—!  snd  ke,  J.  Baxter,  NewcasUe.  1, 
G.  Ciongh  ft  B.  Laws,  Gateshead. 

OoLDriNOH  McLBs.— Bt^,  neoresl  to  Canary.- 1,  B.  Hawmsn.  9,  J.  Pnrdy. 
he.  G.  Clough  ft  B.  Laws.  Dark,  nearest  to  Canary  —I,  W.  ft  C.  Burminston, 
Middlesborough.   9.  J.  Stevens,  Middlesborough.    he,  F.  Dobson,  Newcastle. 

LxNNXT  McLBB.— 1,  J.  Stephens.    9,  J.  Spence. 

MuLBs.— ilny  other  variety.—!,  B.  Hawa  an.    9,  J.  Baxter. 

Cinnamon.— JofUTue.—l,  Bemrose  ft  Orme.  9.  G.  Asher,  Windy  Kook.  he. 
Brown  ft  Brlgg.  Buff.^l,  Bemrose  ft  Oraie.  9,  J.  Parker,  he,  T.  Harrison, 
e,  J.  Baxter. 

CiNNAUON.— Fellotc  Marked  or  Variegated.— 1,  Bemroae  ft  Orme.  9.  J.  GU- 
lespy,  Winlaton.  ke,  L.  Boik,  Dewsbnry  Buff  Marked»or  Variegated,—!,  J. 
Baxter.   9,  J.  GUletpy.    he,  L.  Belk.   c,  F.  Ayre,  Newcastle. 

Canakt.— flreen.— 1,  J.  Spence.  9,  R.  Hawman.  vhe,  J.  Allison ;  H.  Arm- 
strong, Newcastle,  c,  H.  Armstrong.  Comsion.- 1,  J.  BlenUnsop,  Soi^ 
Shields.   9.  J.  Bsxter.    ke,  M.  Dunn ;  J.  Baxter.  .     ,    «  ... 

Ant  otkbb  Yabibty.-I  and  9,  J.  Baxter,  vhe,  B.  Gillespy.  kc,  L.  Balk, 
e,  J.  Parker. 

GoLDrxHCH—Jfotttted—l,  J.  Spence.   9  and  kc,  J.  I^ennox,  Gateshead. 

LxNNBT.— Brown.— Moulted  —1,  J.  Baxter.  9,  J.  Dickinson,  Whitby,  vhe,  J. 
Spence.    Ae.  W.  ftC.  Barmlston.   e.  J  Lennox. 

BRITISH  BiBDS  —Any  other  variety.— I,  Misses  E.  ft  J.  Baxter,  Newoastla. 
9,  W.  ft  C.  Barmiston.   vhe,  B.  Pearson,  Whitby,    e.  M.  Dunn. 

FoBBxaM  BIBDB.-1  and  9,  J.  S.  Stark,  Newcastle,  vhe,  H.  Sonxr,  North 
Shielda. 

Sblloio  Class.— 1,  J.  Baxter.  9,  J.  Parker,  vhe,  J.  Garbat,  Groat  Ayrton ; 
B.  Pearson,   he  and  e,  W.  H.  Batchellor.  Whitby. 

Judges.— PottZ^ :  Mr.  R.  Teebay.  Pigeona:  Messis.  F. 
Esquilant  and  T.  J.  Charlton.  Caitariea :  Messrs.  T.  Lowery 
andJ.  Oalvert.  

DEBBY  OBNITHOLOGICAL  SHOW. 

Thx  sixteenth  soinaal  Show  of  the  Derby  Ornithologioal 
Society  opened  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  was  concladed  on  the  10th. 
The  Drill  Hall,  where  it  was  held,  is  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  the  kingdom,  and  is  well  lighted  from  the  roof.  It  was 
finely  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  the  cage  birds  were  beauti- 
fully staged  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  the  poultry. 
Pigeons,  and  Babbits  were  arrange^  down  the  sides. 

Ths  addition  of  dassos  for  the  latter  was  an  experiment  de- 
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oided  on  in  conBeqnence  of  the  success  which  attended  a  similar 
trial  at  Hartlepool,  and  the  result  in  this  case  also  surprised  all 
connected  with  the  Show.  But  while  recording  such  a  success, 
we  regret  very  much  to  say  that  one  irregularity  marred  the 
whole  on  the  first  day — the  pens,  which  were  from  Messrs. 
Turner,  of  Sheffield,  did  not  aJl  arrive  at  one  time,  and  some 
of  the  birds  had  to  be  judged  in  the  baskets.  The  Show  was 
in  other  respects  very  weU  managed,  and  the  visitors  wers 
numerous. 

Oage  Birds  were  divided  into  two  sections — viz.,  one  for  the 
young  birds  of  the  members^  and  the  other  open  to  general 
competition. 

In  the  first-named  section  the  Belgians  headed  the  list,  hut 
while  there  was  here  and  there  a  good  bird,  they  were  not  good 
as  a  whole.  The  rest  of  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the 
birds  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  heavily-variegated  and 
crested  varieties,  which  were  only  of  moderate  quality.  The 
grand  sight  was,  however,  the  birds  shown  by  Messrs.  Bemrose 
and  Orme  in  the  open  classes,  where  out  of  eighty-three  entries 
they  had  forty-five ;  in  fact  they  had  nearlv  the  whole  of  the 
first  eight  classes  to  themselves,  and  to  say  that  thefee  birds  are 
all  a-blaze  conveys  but  a  poor  idea  of  their  great  beauty,  the 
colour  bein^  such  as  almost  to  compare  with  the  blush  on  the 
rind  of  a  npe  blood  orange.  Belgians  were  all  good,  also  the 
Lizards  in  both  classes.  In  Males  a  Clear  Buff  was  first ;  but 
this  bird  had  a  lame  wing,  while  Uie  second  was  perfect  in  limb 
and  evenly  marked.  Mr.  Ormerod's  grand  bird  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  be  judged. 

Parrots  were  good,  but  in  British  birds  only  a  Goldfinch  was 
noteworthy. 

In  poultzy  and  Pigeons  there  were  260  entries  i;i  fourteen 
classes,  and  some  of  these  were  of  the  highest  merit,  the 
Bantams  proving  the  very  best  class  we  have  seen  this  year, 
the  Game  predominating.  The  Cochins  were  only  a  moderate 
lot.  The  Brahmas  were  numerous,  but  only  a  few  pens  were 
of  sterling  merit,  the  first  being  of  the  Dark,  and  second  of  the 
Light  variety.  In  Qaine  there  were  some  good  birds  in  almost 
every  pen,  but  few  good  pairs,  the  winners  being  both  Brown  Red 
chickens.  A  nice  even  pen  of  Golden-spangled  was  first  in  the 
Hamburgh  class.  Silver-pencilled  second,  while  there  were 
other  good  Gold-spangled  cockerels.  Bantams  were  a  grand 
display,  the  first  being  Black  Bed,  the  second  Black  Rose- 
combea,  and  third  Brown  Bed. 

In  single  cocks  Game  won  the  prizes,  a  most  perfect  Black- 
brea|8ted  Red  standing  first,  and  a  Duckwing  cockerel  second, 
a  third  being  awarded  to  a  Dark  Dorking  cockerel ;  many  ex- 
cellent birds  were  only  highly  commended.  In  Any  other 
variety,  Dark  Dorkings  were  first,  and  Silver  Polish  second. 

Pigeons  were  well  represented,  the  first  four  classes  proving 
good,  the  Fantails  and  Dragoons  being  of  rare  excellence, 
while  the  winning  Turbits  and  Tumblers  were  very  good.  In 
the  latter  class  an  Almond  won  first,  and  Blue  Bidd  second; 
and  in  the  Variety  class  a  White  Pouter  was  first,  a  Black 
Barb  second,  and  a  Black  Carrier  third. 

Babbits  had  but  one  class,  all  varieties  competing  together. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Tortoiseshell  Lop,  the  second 
to  a  Tortoiseshell  Dutch,  and  the  third  to  a  Fawn  Lop  buck. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 

C0CHIHS.-1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  M.  M.  Caghmore,  he,  H.  Bagihaw.  c,  W. 
Harvey. 

Bbahma  POOTHAB.-1  and  2,  H.  Chawner,  Jan.  he,  J.  Widdowton ;  T.  Webb ; 
W.  Harvey,    c,  C.  H.  BakeweU ;  8.  T.  Vernon. 

Oam8.— 1,  E.  Bell.  S,  W.  Ormerod.  he,  J.  Hood :  G.  Spencer :  J.  T.  Hollinc- 
worth ;  J  Clewee. 

Hamburoms.— 1,  T.  Blakeman.  2,  J.  Preston.  ^^.Widdowson;  W.Jack- 
■on :  r.  Boalton ;  P.  Hanson ;  ML  M.  Caahmore.  e,  H.  Hinckley  ;  J.  Preston ; 
M.  M.  Caahmore. 

BAHTAM8.-1.  R.  Winileld.  2,  R.  H.  Ashton.  f,  A.  Ashley,  rfcc,  A.  Ashley ; 
P.  Shamach  (2);  W.  Harrey.  fcc,  J.  Smith;  H.  Yardley;  B.  J.  HarUey.  c, 
E.  J.  HarUey  (8). 

SiNOLB  '-ocK.-Any  wiH^ty.-l,  W.  Thorpe  (Black  Bed).  2. E.  BeU  (Duck- 
wing).  8.  W.  U.  Crowe  { Oorking).  he,  A.  Ashley  ( Dnckwing  Bantam ) ;  M.  M. 
Cashmore.  c,  J.  Holmes  (Dark  Brahma):  J.  Winfleld  (Black  Bed):  H. 
Hinokley  (Silver-spangled);  J  Richardson  (Black  Red). 

Aky  OTHaB  Vabibty.-I.  Mrs.  German.     2,  W.  Harrey.     he,  J.  A.  Rooth 
fS^^Vl*  H.  Yardley :   W.  H.  Crew*  (Dorking):  M.  M.  CkOimore ;  E.  Webeter 
(BUok  bpani»h) ;  >-  Hard  (Black  Poland.)    e,  LienL-CoL  ConoUy. 
PIGEONS. 

T0>fBLM8.--l,W.  Harrey.  2,  H.  Yardley.  8.J.Peae6.  fctf.  J.  N.  Harrison ; 
H.  Yardley  ;  W.  Harvey,    e,  S.T-uraon ;  J.  Owen. 

TcRBiTs.-l,  J.  Owen.  2,  H.  Yardley.  8,  A.  Doleman.  he,  J.Tearce :  J.  N. 
Harrison :  M.  M  Ca»hmore.    e,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Harvey  (2). 

FANTAIL8.-4  and  e,  W.  H.  Tomlinson.  2  and  8.  J.  Walker,  he,  F.  J.  Lover- 
8idge(2);  H.  lardley. 

DBAOOoKg.  -1,  T.  Chamberadun.  2.  8.  Foster.  8.  E.  Lee.  he,  H.  Yardley ; 
W.  Harvey  (2);  M.  M.  CaBhni(*e.    e,  W.  H.  Crewe  (2). 

Amt  othbb  Vabietv.-I.  J. « » wen  (Poater).  2  and  8,  H«  Yardley.  vhe,  W.  H. 
Tomlinson  (Barb):  M.  M.  Caahmore.  he,  E.  Lee  (Owl);  J.  Wood  (Black 
Carrier)    <?,  S.  D.  Baddeley;  H.  Yardley. 

SBLi.iifoCLAS8.-l,  E.  Lee  (Dragoon).  J.Walker.  8, H. Yardley.  he,W. 
Harvey:  W.  G.  Waters  (Jacobin). 

Rabbit«.-1  J.  Boyl«.    2,  F.  Sabbaffe.     8,  F.  Banks,    [he,  S.  Brierley;  J. 
Spencer;  W.  H.  Tomlinson.    e,  J.  N.  Harrison. 
CANARIES. 

NojiwicH,— Clear  Yellow  —1, 2,  vhe,  he  and  e.  Bemrose  A'Orme.  Clear  Buff. 
~'i*- w'lc.  and  he,  Bemrose  A  Orme.  Marked  Tellow.—l,  2.  he.  and  e,  Bemroae 
and  Orme     Marked  Buff.— I,  2,  and  e,  Bemrose  &  Orme.    Variegated  Yellow.— 

•  J  ^"  **•  Bero-ose  &  Orme  Variegated  Buff.— 1, 2.  vhe,  and  he,  Bemrose 
and  Orme.  Fc*  d  Crested— \  and  a.  Bemroae  &  Ormi>.  Buff  Greeted.— \, 
uartm  ft  Griffin,  Northampton.    2  and  he,  Bemroae  A  Orme. 

Bbloian.— Cl«ar,  Ticked,  or  VariegaUd  Yellow.— I,  R.  Hawman,  Middles. 


HIGH-COLOURED  CANARIES. 

Allow  me  a  line  to  reply  to  Mr.  Troake's  queation  as  to  where 
I  purchased  and  the  price  paid  for  the  two  Canaries  I  exhibited 
at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show.  The  Yellow  bird  I  had  from 
Mr.  Orme,  of  JDerby,  whose  breed  is  so  well  known.  The  Buff 
bird,  which  Mr.  Troake  purchased,  I  bought  from  Mr.  Hichard 
Henson,  of  Derby,  a  noted  breeder,  and  for  it  I  paid  JL'l.  The 
birds  disqualified  at  Cheltenham  were  coloured  on  the  surface, 
the  work  of  men's  hands ;  mine  are  naturally  coloured,  warranted 
to  wash. — £.  Beicbose,  Derby. 

[It  is  needless  to  publish  more  upon  this  subject. — Eds.] 


THE  ART  OF  SUPERING.— No.  3. 

When  this  art  shall  have  become  pretty  generally  known 
supers  of  honeycomb  will  be  plentifully  obtained  by  amateur 
bee-keepers,  and  our  honey  markets  will  be  plentifully  supplied 
by  cottagers  and  others  who  keep  bees  for  profit.  The  abui>- 
dance  and  beauty  of  the  produce  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  with  bees.  A  very  bucccbb- 
f ul  farmer,  or  gardener,  or  bee-keeper  imparts  healthful  action 
to  his  neighbours.  His  example  and  success  have  a  far  greater 
and  more  upliftin£|  influence  than  he  himself  ever  thinks  of. 
Exhibitions  of  works  of  art  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  such 
works.  Amid  agricultural  and  horticultural  shows  progress 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  The  crystal  palaces  of  honejr- 
comb  which  appeared  at  the  Manchester  International  Exhi- 
bition were  merely  the  forerunners  of  grand  productions  of 
coming  years. 

In  my  last  letter,  while  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  move- 
able lids  in  glass  supers,  I  omitted  to  state  that  the  form  of  the 
super  recommended  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  both  bees 
and  bee-maflters.    It  would  be  observed  that  the  narrowest  part 


brongh.  2,  J.  N.  Harrison,  vhe,  J.  N.  Harrivon ;  T.  Keys,  Derby.  Clear, 
Tieked,  or  Variegated  Buff.— I  and  2.  J  N.  Harrison. 

hiZAUD.—aoldenripangled.-l,  J.  Hiokton,  Satton-in-Ashfield.  2  and  he,  J.  N. 
Harrison,  vhe.  Rev.  V.  Ward.  Hythe  («) :  8  Stevens  d:  Burden,  ailver- 
ipangUd.—l,  T.  Keys.  2.  Ber.  V.  Ward,  vhe  and  he,  J.  M.  Harrison,  e,  J. 
Hicton. 

CmtAUOS.—Jonque.—l  and  2,  Bemrose  ft  Orme.  Buff.— I  and  2,  Bemroso 
and  Orme. 

OoLDrnoH  McLB.— 1  and  2.  J.  Brown,  Jan.,  Penrith,   vhe,  R.  Hawmaa. 

Sbllino  Class  —1.  T.  Ellison  (Norwlcti).  2,  Martin  ft  Griffin  (Ciimamon). 
8,  E.  Hyde  (Norwich). 

BarriBH  Biasi%.—GoldAneh.—l,  J.  N.  Harrison.*  2.  Hampton  ft  Chamberlain. 
Brown  Linnet.— IjJ.  N.  Harriaon.  2,  T.  Tenniswood.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  J. 
N.  Harrison.    2.  W.  Allcook  (Bollflnch). 

pAaaoT8.-l,  J.  Soretchley.    2,  T.  Keys.    ^,  J.  Ride.    e.L.Mariin. 
BIRDS  HATCHED  IN  1878. 

BMX.QIAX,— Clear  YeUow.—l,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper.  Clear  Buff.-I,  J.  N. 
Harriaon.  Marked  Yellow.— 1,  J.  N.  Harrison.  Marked  Buff.-l,  J  N.  Harri- 
son. Variegated  Yellow.— I,  J.  N.  Harriaon.  Variegated  Buff.—l,  J.  N.  Harri- 
son.   2,  H.  Untchinson,  Derby. 

NoBwicH.— C2«ar  YeUow.—i,  J.  Bexaon,  Derby.   2.  J.  Judge.  Derby.    8,  J.  O.  { 

Edge,  Derby.  4,  E.  Hyde.  Melbourne.  ^  James  Torr,  Derby.  rAc.C.  Mark- 
ham.  Derby,  he,  J.  CUrke,  Derby,  c,  A.  WaUis.  Derby.  CUar  Buff.—l,  J. 
BeT'^'^n.  £.  H.Adfms.  8t  J.Clarke.  i*J.  Jndge.  6,A.Wallia.  rAe,  C.  Legge. 
he,  '-.   MaiiLuani.    ^.  H,  MaccottbelL 

I<^hvyii:ii.-Murked  Ffffoif.— Ij  J.  Bexsno.  2.  John  Clarke.  8.  James  Clarke. 
i, ,}  .1  udift^.  t,  H^  Ui^Dson.  Deirbj.  the,  A.  \\  /klli*.  he.  Joseph  Torr,  Derby,  e, 
N.  t^abka,  Derby.  Mt^kid  Bajf.—l,  J.  Bt^tma.  2.  John  Clarke.  8.  H.  Aaama. 
4.  <  .  Llk^«.  &p  J.  Q.  Edge,  vhe,  Joizivs  iKrr.  he,  C.  Merrin,  Spondun.  c» 
Jo  ^  pb  l%>rT» 

J  .■>iwicii.— FiinVj^a/yd  Fdtev*,— If  H.  HcB^on.  2.  J.  Judge.  8,W.  Sherwin, 
Dtr,,j,  i,  Jamet  Ulatkfi.  S.  Jolm  Clarko.  vhe,  James  Torr.  he,  A.  Walhs. 
tf.  W  OolebMum is.  Derby.  Vanegatfd  Bit^,l,C.  Merrin.  2.  J.  Bexson  8.  ». 
Cb.i^fLL^ii.  i,Jd.!nLi  LJArkL^.  a,  L.  5i  jriiLiiri.  r  Atf,  W.  Sherwin.  ^,  J.  Judge, 
e.  C.  Legge. 

VouwiCH.— Heavily-variegated  Yellow.— 1,  J.  Bexson.  2.  C.  Legffe.  8,  Jamea 
Clarke,  vhe,  J.  Judge,  he,  H.  Macconnel.  Heavily-variegated  Buff.—l,  J. 
Bexson.    2.  J.  Judge.    8,  James  Clarke. 

Noawicu.— Ore«n  Yellow-l.  J.  Judge.  2.  S.  Smith.  Derby.  8,  F.Woodward, 
Litchurch.  Derby.    QreeiiBuff.—\,i.iuAge.    2.  W.  Sherwin. 

"Soufiicu.-Evenly-variegatea  Cre$ted  Yellow.  —  I,  J.  N.  Harrison.  2.  S. 
Smith.  8,  J.  Judge.  Evenly-vuriegated  Crested  Buff.—l,  F.  Woodward.  2,  J. 
O.  Edge.    8.  J.  Judge. 

NoRWicH.-^n«  other  variety  of  Crested  Yellow.— I,  F.  Woodward-  2.  W. 
Sherwin.  8.  J.  Bexson.  he,  J.  Judge.  Any  other  varuty  of  Crested  Buff.—U 
F.  Woodward.  2,  Jamea  Torr.  8,H.  Johnson,  Derby,  vhe,  J.  Judge,  he,  J, 
Bexson. 

Liz kKD.—aolden»pangled.—l,  A.  Ufton,  Derby.  2,  J.  N.  Harrison.  8.  8. 
Choterton.  vhe,  John  Clarke.  8ilpet.spangled.—l,  S.  Cholerion.  2,  A.  Uf tOKx 
8.  C.  Legge.    Vhe,  J.  N.  Harrison,    he,  John  Clarke. 

CittSAMo«.—Jonque.—l,  J.  Bexson.  2,  J.  N.  Harrison.  8.  J.  Jadge.  Buff.—U 
J.  Bexson.    2,  J.  Ju'ig'*.    8.  N.  Banks. 

Cinnamon.—  Variegated  or  Marked  Jonque.—l.  J.  Bexson.  2,  J.  Judge.  8,  J. 
O.  Edge.  Variegated  or  Marked  Buff.—l,  J.  Bexaon.  %  J.  Judge.  S,  J.  G» 
Edge. 

UoLDriNCH  VvLM.—Jonque.—L  W.  Ash  worth.  Buff.—l,  W.  Ashworth.  Dark 
Jonque.—l,  W.  Coulboume.    2,  W.  Ashworth.    Dark  Mealy.— I,  W.  Ashworttk 

Linnet  Molb.— 1.  S.  Hmith. 

LizAKD.  WITH  BaoBBM  CAP.—Oold  or  BUcer-epangled.—},  A.  U/ton.  2,  John 
Clarke.    8,  C.  Legge. 

Judges. — Canaries:  Messrs.  G.  H.  Goodwin,  Derby;  G, 
Moore,  Northampton ;  J.  Martin,  Salford, Manchester.  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  Babbits  :  Messrs.  G.  A.  Crewe,  Etwall;  E.  Hutton, 
Pudsey,  Leeds. 

National  Peristebonic  Society. — Besides  the  Crystal  PaJace 
Show  the  above  well-known  Pigeon  Society  will  hold  a  show  on 
the  18th  inst.,  from  7.30  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  at  Evans's  Covent  Garden 
Hotel,  London.   Admission  free,  on  presentation  of  address  card. 


Noyember  18,  1873.  ] 
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of  the  super  is  at  the  bottom  or  lowest  part,  and  that  therefore 
when  the  combs  reach  the  glass  they  will  not  slip  down.  Sapers 
with  tapering  sides  hold  the  combs  secure,  and  fast  as  the  key- 
stones m  arches  of  masonry.  The  intelligent  reader  may  be 
ready  to  ask  if  all  kinds  of  supers  (wood,  straw,  and  glass)  would 
not  be  better  with  tapering  sides  and  moveable  lids  ?  Perhaps 
they  would,  but  in  the  case  of  wood  and  straw  supers  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  very  immaterial,  for  these  are  better  than 
glass  for  Bupering,  and  more  eligible  in  every  respect,  save  show 
and  appearance.  Neatly-made  straw  supers  to  hold  from  10  lbs. 
to  20  lbs.  of  honevcomb  are  what  I  prefer.  They  are  more  easily 
managed,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  in  my  hands  than  either 
wood  or  glass  ones. 

In  these  letters  I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  the  question 
of  simple  supering — that  is  to  say,  placing  supers  on  hives  that 
are  full  of  bees  and  ready  to  fill  them ;  but  where  profit  is  not 
considered,  and  supers  of  comb  are  specially  sought,  extra  effort 
is  made  and  special  means  adoptea  to  obtain  them.  I  have 
had  glass  and  other  supers  filled  on  empty  hives  by  swarms. 
"  Without  any  combs  in  the  hives  on  which  the  supers  were 
filled  ?  "  Yes.  It  has  been  done  again  and  again  with  swarms 
having  pregnant  laying  queens.  With  such  queens  I  wish  the 
reader  to  understand  that  it  requires  some  dexterity  and  practice 
to  accomplish  such  feats,  but  with  queens  that  are  not  pregnant 
they  are  more  easily  done.  Most  bee-keepers  know  something 
about  piping  queens  :  these  have  just  come  to  maturity,  and  are 
making  well-known  sounds  which  may  be  heard  in  all  hives  for 
three  days  before  second  swarms  leave  them.  These  queens 
are  unimpregnated,  and  will  not  go  out  to  meet  the  drones  for 
a  few  days  ;  and  even  after  they  have  been  out  on  that  errand, 
they  generally  do  not  commence  to  lay  for  a  short  time.  The 
bee-master  knowing  this,  and  wishing  to  have  a  super  filled,  has 
only  to  drive  all  the  bees  out  of  the  hive  as  soon  as  the  piping 
commences  into  one  quite  empty,  fix  a  few  pieces  of  empty 
white  comb  in  a  super  as  already  described,  and  then  place  it 
over  this  empty  hive.  In  less  than  ten  minutes'  time  the  bees 
will  be  in  the  super  and  speedily  commence  work.  If  the  weather 
be  fine,  and  honey  be  in  the  flower,  a  moderate-sized  super 
will  be  filled  before  the  queen  begins  to  lay.  If  the  weather  be 
unfavourable  for  out-door  work  we  have  the  old  hive,  whence 
the  bees  were  driven,  to  fall  back  upon.  By  placing  this  hive 
underneath  the  swarm,  the  bees  will  speedily  carry^  all  the  honey 
in  it  up  into  the  super.  Nothing  but  pure  honey  is  carried  aloft. 
Let  me  here  tell  the  reader  that  when  I  have  any  honey  tainted 
by  farina  or  other  impurity,  I  give  to  it  swarms,  thus  filling 
supers ;  and  sure  enough  they  leave  idl  impurities  behind  them 
in  filling  supers  except  honeydew,  which  is  not  honey  at  all,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  cleansed.  With  some  empty  white  combs 
fixed  in  a  super  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  induce  a  swarm  to  fill  it, 
and  even  to  filter-out  every  impurity  from  honev  that  is  not  fit 
for  the  use  of  man.  Not  a  speck  of  honey  need  be  lost.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  hand  of  the  bee-keeper  cannot  get  all  the 
honey  from'the  combs,  he  has  only  to  let  bees  come  after  him 
to  cleanse  the  refuse  and  gather  up  the  fragments. 

In  my  last  letter  I  promised  to  come  to  the  filling  of  crystal 
palaces  in  unfavourable  seasons.  The  common  sense  of  the 
reader  will  convince  him  that  if  bees  cannot  obtain  honey  enough 
outdoors  to  fill  such  palaces  they  should  get  it  in-doors,  for 
such  palaces  cannot  be  filled  without  honey.  At  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  it  was  my  intention  to  appear  with  twenty  large 
supers,  but  the  season  was  unfavourable.  Had  it  been  favour- 
able the  supers  would  have  been  filled  without  artificial  help. 
The  International  could  not  wait  for  a  favourable  honey  year, 
hence  I  had  to  resort  to  artificial  means  to  get  my  palaces  filled. 
An  old  and  profitable  practice  of  ours  is  to  turn  all  the  bees  out 
of  tho  heavy  stock  hives  three  weeks  after  iheir  first  swarms 
leave  them.  They  are  then  without  brood.  The  bees  are  driven 
into  empty  hives  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  honey  is  taken 
from  the  stock  hives  for  sale.  Very  well :  Instead  of  taking  the 
honey  and  jarring  it  up  for  sale  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  a  very 
«asy  matter  to  let  the  bees  filling  tho  super  or  crystal  pidace 
have  access  to  the  combs  of  these  stocks,  from  which  they  take 
fill  the  honey  and  carry  it  into  their  own  hive  and  super.  By 
placing  the  hive  with  honey  underneath  the  supered  hive,  the 
bees  will  sling  every  particle  of  honey  out  of  it  and  aloft  without 
the  use  of  the  American  slinger.  If  the  combs  thus  emptied  of 
honey  be  not  more  than  twelve  months  old  they  should  be  used 
again  by  having  swarms  put  in  to  refill  them. 

In  discussing  the  art  of  supering  in  these  letters  I  have  not 
looked  at  it  from  a  profitable  point  of  view.  My  aim  has  been 
simply  to  show  how  bee-keepers  may  succeed  in  filling  supers — 
filling  them  speedilv  and  under  adverse  circumstances.  I  have 
not  yet  gone  over  all  the  ground  I  intended  to  ^  over,  but  as 
some  of  your  readers  may  have  difficulties  which  I  have  not 
anticipated  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  state  them  to  the  Editors,  so 
that  they  may  be  noticed  when  I  come  to  treat  of  how  supers  are 
cut  off  hives  and  the  bees  driven  out  of  them. — A.  Pettiobew. 


to  Prince  Leopold's  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Dorkings  in  the 
Oxford  Show,  were  claimed  at  the  catalogue  price,  £20. 


Mb.  T.  C.  Bubnell's  Coloubed  Dobxino  Cbickenb,  which 
won  the  cnp  for  the  best  pen  of  Coloured  Dorkings,  in  addition 


HIVES. 

**  Each,  liko  a  bee,  xalMs  his  shiyering  wing, 
Employs  his  claws,  and  points  his  angiy  sting." 

Fob  a  considerable  time  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  the  articles 
and  correspondence  in  the  "  bee  comer  "  of  your  interesting 
Journal — ^pleasure  at  the  information  therein  to  be  gained,  and 
at  seeing  the  amount  of  interest  evinced  in  our  little  favourites 
by  so  many  intelligent  writers ;  and  pain  at  observing  a  pro- 
pensity to  "  sting  "  on  the  part  of  some  of  your  correspondents 
quite  equal  to  that  of  either  the  Ligurian  or  English  bee,  so  far 
as  my  experience  of  either  species  extends.  I  have  often  felt  a 
disposition  to  thrust  in  my  pen  amongst  them,  even  as  a  peace- 
maker ;  but  having  before  my  eyes  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
fate  which  usuiUly  oefaUs  an  intermeddler  in  domestic  quarrels 
— namely,  an  immediate  union  on  the  part  of  both  belligerents 
to  belabour  the  interloper,  I  concluded  that  the  safest  side  to 
take  in  the  quarrel  was  the  outside ;  for,  after  all,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  quarrels,  if  such  they  may  be  designated, 
amongst  our  brethren  of  the  bee  fraternity,  may  be  very  well 
compared  to  those  of  the  nature  I  have  referred  to,  and  that  all 
lovers  of  bees  must  be  lovers  of  each  other  in  the  end.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  if  I  ask  for  a  "  comer  "  in  your  "  comer"  on  the 
present  occasion  I  shall  be  permitted,  when  I  have  said  my  say, 
to  retire  again  to  my  own  "  comer  "  scatheless.  My  object  in 
coming  out  of  it  just  now  is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
method  of  filling  crystal  palaces  as  described  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Pettigrew ;  and  I  desire  to  say  in  setting  out,  that  he  of  ail 
others  is  the  last  with  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  found  in  anta- 
gonism, having  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  spent  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  hours  in  his  society  and  that  of  his  bees. 
So  much  by  way  of  preface,  and  now  to  my  subject. 

If  the  object  be  simply  to  fill  a  large  glass  with  honeycombs 
anyhow,  then  the  wholesale  method  of  cramming  it  described 
by  Mr.  Pettigrew  will,  undoubtedly,  produce  the  desired  result ; 
but  if  the  intention  is  to  get  the  bees  to  fill  a  crvstal  palace, 
such  as  was  exhibited  by  me  at  the  International  Exhibition 
lately  held  here,  I  question  verv  much  if  it  can  be  done  in  the 
manner  indicated.  Indeed,  if  a  crystal  palace  is  to  be  com- 
menced by  half  or  even  quarter  filling  it  with  empty  combs,  if 
more  empty  combs  are  to  be  packed  into  the  middle  of  it  at  its 
"  widest  part,"  and  if  a  third  batch  of  combs  are  to  be  sus- 
pended from  a  board  at  the  top,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
it  can  be  legitimately  called  a  "  super,"  filled  upon  a  hive  by 
the  bees  of  that  hive,  however  numerous,  or  however  assisted 
(of  which  more  anon),  and  I  am  certain  that  the  result  attained 
in  my  crystal  palace — namely,  beauty  of  construction,  cannot 
be  arrived  at ;  for  I  hold  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  have 
regard  to  the  beauty  and  build  of  the  combs  in  producing  a 
crystal  palace,  as  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  super  or  punty 
of  its  contents.  In  this  opinion  I  am  fortified  by  the  Bev.  J.  W. 
Cotton,  who  purchased  m^  crystal  palace  "  at  first  sight,"  for  * 
jEIO,  as  that  gentleman,  evidently  believing  with  the  poet  that 
"^a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  bought  it,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  present  use  of  its  contents,  but  with  a  view 
of  having  it  hermeUcally  sealed  and  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
his  entrance- hall ;  and  has  further  avowed  his  intention  of 
having  it  photographed,  and  introducing  a  woodcut  of  it  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  Bee-Book. 

My  crystal  palace  is  10  inches  in  diameter  at  bottom,  the 
same  at  the  opening  of  the  lid,  and  16  at  the  widest  part  or  bulb, 
and,  including  the  lid,  which  is  dome-shaped  and  to  the  top  of 
which  the  combs  veach,  stands  22  inches  high,  and  yet  the  combs 
are  so  perpendicular  and  so  straight  and  regularly-formed  longi- 
tudinally that  one  can  see  right  tnrough  the  passages  from  front 
to  back  as  easily  as  through  the  most  regularlv-formed  combs  in 
a  bar-frame  hive.  Add  to  this  that,  with  tne  exception  of  a 
ver7  small  portion  of  the  outside,  they  are  sealed  throughout, 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  ito  beauty  as  a  super,  on 
the  whole.  As  it  has  caused  some  sensation,  and  as  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  would  naturally  conclude  that  it  was  "put 
together  "  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  I  deem  it 
but  due  to  its  present  owner,  to  myself,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  to  the  bees  in  the  hive  upon  which  it  was  built,  to  declare 
that  it  is,  throughout,  the  work  of  the  latter,  aided  by  a  little 
mechanical  ingenuity  on  my  part  in  enabling  them  to  keep  the 
combs  straight  and  regular ;  for  in  this  latter  respect  I  claim 
that  its  greatest  beauty  consists. 

In  Mr.  Pettigrew's  description  of  the  modus  operandi  of  filling 
crystal  palaces  there  are,  nowever,  one  or  two  ideas  of  mine 
rather  imperfectly  rendered.  Those  ideas  were  suggested  to  me 
while  the  crystal  palace  was  in  course  of  erection  by  what  at 
first  had  aU  the  appearance  of  misfortune,  but  which  in  the 
end  turned  out  to  be  helps,  and  served  to  prove,  if  further  proof 
were  needed,  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  ''>ecessity  is  the 
parent  of  invention."    But  having  already  occupied  so  much  of 
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yonr  space  in  hinting  at  what  I  did  not  do  I  shall  defer  till  yonr 
next  nomber  a  reference  to  those  ideas  and  to  what  I  really  did 
do  in  assisting  the  bees  to  rear  the  crystal  palace ;  and  if  any 
of  your  readers  feel  disposed  to  accept  the  challenge.  "  Try  to 
beat  this,"  which  Mr.  Cotton  proposes  placing  upon  it,  I  shflll 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  information  has  been  of  any  seryice 
to  uiem,  and  promise  not  to  be  in  the  least  jealous  should  any 
or  all  of  them  succeed. 

I  may  just  remark,  in  concluding  for  the  present,  that  the 
objections  to  the  Woodbury  hiye  to  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  refers 
in  a  preyious  number  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  me  some 
two  years  since,  and  that  at  that  time,  in  order  to  meet  those 
objections,  I  designed  and  made  a  hiye  such  as  he  now  suggests 
to  the  consideration  of  the  "practical  bee-keeper  and  hiye- 
maker,"  and  stocked  it;  but  owing  to  a  desire,  too  natural  in 
most  amateurs,  in  trying  to  do  it  too  well  I  oyerdid  it,  and 
destroyed  the  queen  without  knowing  it  until  the  season  was 
too  far  adyanced  to  remedy  the  eyil  for  any  practical  purpose. 
I  haye  the  hiye  still  in  my  possession,  howeyer,  but  naye  not 
tried  it  this  year  owing  to  want  of  time  to  carry  out  the  "  brush  " 
idea  (also  now  suggested  hj  Mr.  Pettigrew),  which  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  after  the  hiye  was  made,  and  which,  I  thought, 
if  it  could  be  carried  out,  would  render  the  hiye  unique  and 
worthy  of  being  entitled  the  "  Ladies*  own  Boudoir  Hiye,"  the 
idea  being  that  eyen  in  a  room  and  with  the  supers  on,  a  frame 
might  be  withdrawn  at  the  back  without  permitting  the  bees  to 
escape.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  giye  a  description  of  this 
hiye  in  a  future  number,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  practical 
bee-keeping  and  hiye- making  friends  will  offer  any  suggestion 
that  will  improve  it.— D.  Bbeen,  6,  Ardwick  Terrace,  Manchester, 
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FATTSHiRa  TimKETS  AHD  Geess  (Subtcriher^.—TtiAiejB  do  better  if  thoy 
tie  8hat-ap  for  the  last  fortnight.  They  should  be  in  a  amall  place,  bet  lofty 
enough  for  them  to  perch.  Their  food  ahoold  be  ground  oats  mixed  with 
•bout  a  third  of  barleymeal  and  a  small  proportion  of  peameal.  This  should 
be  slaked  with  milk  and  put  in  a  trough :  a  pig-trough  will  do  rety  well.  In 
fattening  these,  as  anything  else,  the  food  should  be  freeh-mixed  two  or  three 
times  per  day,  and  they  must  roost  warmly  and  free  from  draught.  You  may 
take  it  as  a  rule  that  where  it  is  wished  to  make  anything  rery  fat,  exercise  is 
a  bad  thing,  and  they  are  therefore  better  without  it.  Oeese  may  be  shut- 
up  In  a  pigstye,  and  fed  from  a  trough  on  oats,  bran,  and  sometimes  graveL 
rchjb  food  to  be  giren  moist.  The  bay  of  a  bam  littered  with  stnw,  with  the 
troughs  brought  to  the  lightest  part,  makes  a  good  place  for  either,  proTlded 
there  is  not  too  much  room. 

Coop  tob  Dorxinob  (J.  1?.).— Such  a  ooop  as  you  require  should  be 
%i  inches  high  in  front,  18  wide  in  front,  and  M  in  depth,  with  round  ban 
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\\  ineh  apart.  The  roof  of  it  should  be  flat  for  a  space  of  7  ot  8  inches,  and 
then  slant  sufficiently  to  shoot  off  any  downfall,  as  m  this  engraving. 

TuuouB  NBAB  Yemt  (H.  J.  B.).— Tou  will  ascertain  the  existenoe  of  the 
cheeay  matter  by  pressure.  It  is  always  round,  and  tolerably  hard.  Taken  in 
time  and  treated  as  we  adrised  the  cure  is  easy,  and  pressure  from  below 
after  an  incision  is  made  above  causes  the  discharge  of  the  offending  sub- 
stance. It  comes  out  hard.  If,  however,  it  is  allowed  te  remain  the  skin 
surrounding  hardens  upon  it,  and  becomes  attached  to  it.  It  is  then  a  more 
atzious  operation,  and  causes  excessive  bleeding. 

Spahish  Fowls  Fbathkr-satsbs  (B.  J,  fl.).— We  have  kept  Spanish  tor 
more  than  thirty  years,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  always  in  confinement. 
We  have  always  been  subject  to  this  abominable  practice  of  eating  the 
fSathers  at  times  They  never  do  it  when  at  liberty,  nor  in  confinement  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  Whm  i  he  plumage  becomes  shabby  they 
seem  to  have  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  eat  the  plumage.  They  then  eat  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  had  them  with  only  wing  and  tail  feathers. 
They  have  no  desire  to  eat  the  new  plumage  until  in  the  common  course  of 
things  it  becomes  seedy,  msty,  and  threadbare  in  July.  The  feather  re- 
■emUes  something  they  lack  thsA  would  seem  to  be  neoeesary  to  the  new 
plumage,  and  it  suffers  from  the  likeness.  We  do  not  believe  any  treatment 
will  prevent  it,  but  that  which  with  us  has  seemed  to  lessen  the  filthy  habit 
has  been  to  provide  sods  of  grass,  cut  with  plenty  of  earth,  fresh  horse  dung 
from  the  stable,  lettuces,  and  some  worms. 

Sheftibld  Ck)Lt7iniABTAN  Show  {Q.  W.).^Km  it  waa  not  advertised  we 
conclude  that  it  was  a  local  exhibltioii  only. 

Japahxsb  abd  otheb  OumwD  Babtamb.— We  have  letters  from  Mr. 
W.  B.  Smith  and  others  sgTMing  witklir.  Wright,  that  prises  should  be 
offered  for  these  varieties. 


OzroBD  Show.—'*  A  SUver^Grey  Dorking  pullet,  totally  unlike  the  one  I 
sent,  was  returned  with  one  of  my  cockerels.  It  is  not  a  bad  bird,  but  I  like 
my  own  better,  as  mine  had  shorter  stronger  legs,  although  this  has  a  better 
oomb.    Perhaps  the  person  who  received  mine  would  prefer  this.    I  shall  be 

Slad  to  return  this  bird  on  receipt  of  my  own.— Geoboima  PAtiLEV,  UoorhUl, 
hedJUld^  Fareham,  HanU." 

Febdiwo  Bbeb  (J.  8.).— It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  weight  of 
food  should  be  allowed  for  any  given  hive,  so  as  to  consider  it  safe  for  the 
winter,  therefore  we  recommend  a  full  allowance.  Hives  and  boards  are 
very  different  in  weight ;  also,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  swarm  of 
the  current  year  and  an  old  stock.  In  the  latter  case  the  combs  are  heavy 
with  accumulations  of  bee-bread,  propolis,  and  the  residuum  left  in  them  by  , 
generations  of  young  bees  that  have  been  laid  in  them.  Also  bees  will  eat 
more  or  less  food  according  to  population,  situation,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
ftc.  A  careful  bee-keeper  will  adapt  his  supplies  to  the  probable  wants  of  his 
bees.  Five  pounds  of  food  will  carry  most  hives  safely  through  the  three 
winter  months,  often  less  than  this ;  but  we  should  like  every  hive  to  have 
10  lbs.  on  the  1st  of  November,  so  as  not  to  have  to  feed  again  till  Lady-day. 
If  your  two  stocks  now  weigh  23  lbs.  and  17  lbs.  you  may  let  them  alone. 
Cover  them  up  warmly,  and  t>ee  that  their  entrance-holes  are  always  free  for 
them  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 


HETEOBOLOGIGAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 

Cakdbn  Squabb,  Lobdok. 

Lat.  51**  32"  40**  N. ;  Long.  0°  8^  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  foet. 


Date. 

9  a.m. 

IM  TBB  DAT. 

1 
a 

Barome- 
ter at  8»o 
and  Sea 
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Hygrome- 

o'i 

o-^ 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

1878. 

ter. 

perature. 
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In 
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On 
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Q« 

H 
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sun. 
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deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

d#«.  1  In. 

We.   S 

X9  484 

49.0 

48.8 

S. 

41.0 

bi.i 

88.8 

66.1 

;   88  4  '  0.440 

Th.    6 

S9.S2S 

48.6 

48  5 

SE. 

45.5 

51.9 

45  4 

68.4 

87.8 

0.150^ 

FrL    7 

29.675 

43.8 

48.0 

W. 

45.4 

500 

89  9 

fcti.7 

85.9 

0.048 

Sat.  8 

29.933 

44.0 

439 

N.E. 

45.8 

515 

89  9 

69.8 

858 

Bun.  9 

80  063 

45.5 

4«4 

E. 

46.8 

47  3 

4S.8 

64.9 

894 

0.132 

Mo.  10 

80.125 

473 

4«.4 

E. 

45  8 

47.7 

41.5 

49  9 

4').6 

0J)I7 

To.  11 

80.281 

48.4 

40  7 

N.E. 

45  8 

47.8 

41.1 

80.8 

1  88  4 

— 

Means 

S9.804 

45.8 

44.8 

45.5 

49.7 

48.7 

60.1 

i«-» 

0.787 

BEMABKS. 
5th.~Dark  and  foggy  in  the  morning ;  ndn  more  or  less  iJI  day,  rather  better 

■     in  the  evening. 
6th.— Hue  morning;  rain  before  noon  and  oontinuing  till  4  p.m.,  fine  after- 
wards. 
7th.— Bather  fine  morning,  slight  shower  in  afternoon,  and  rain  at  7  p.m. 
8th.— Very  fine  morning,  but  rather  cloudy  afternoon.    Lunar  halo  at  9.80 

P.M.    Damp,  though  not  lainy,  at  night. 
9th.— Bathar  dull  morning;  rain  at^ intervals  from  2  p.m.  to  midnight,  at 

times  the  ndn  fell  heavily. 
10th.— Verr  dairik  all  day,  though  there  was  but  little  either  rain  or  fog. 
11th.— Bather  dull  till  10  a.m.,  from  which  time  it  was  finer  than  any  day  we 
have  had  for  some  time. 
The  period  of  low  temperature  has  passed,  but  from  the  dampness  and  fog 
the  week  has  been  far  less  pleasant  than  when  f 
— G.  J.  Symobs. 


1  the  air  was  drier  though  oolder. 


COYENT  GABDEN  MABEET  — Notbmbbb  12. 
A  modbbatb  amount  of  business  is  done  at  last  week's  quotations,  ih» 
only  article  that  has  receded  to  any  extent  being  Oranges,  of  which  several 
cargoes  of  new  fruit  are  to  hand  in  good  condition.  They  are  from  Gilmltar 
and  the  Azores.  From  the  latter  islands  we  have  reeeiviBd  the  first  regular 
consignment  of  Pine  Apples.  The  Potato  trade  is  heavy,  and  there  is  a^airi 
much  complaint  of  disease. 

FRUIT. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 


Apples islsTe  1   otol 

Apricots dos.  0   0     0 

Cnrrries *^lb.  n 

CbestDuts bushel  10 

Currants t  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dos.  0 

Ftlberts lb.  1 

Gobs lb.  1 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.  1 

Lemons f**  100  8 

Melons each  1 


Mulberries v^lb.  0 

Nectarines doi.  0 

Oranges f^  100  8  0 

Peaobos   dos.  8  0 

Pears,  kitchen doz.  1  0 

dessert doz.  8  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  8  0 

Plums I  sieve  8  0 

Sainccs doz.  1  0 

aspberrles lb.  0  0 

8tr<iwberrieH v  lb.  »  0 

Walnuts bushel  10  0 

ditto f^iOj  8  0 


d.    s.  d. 

Otou   u 
0      0 

li 

U 


TE0ETABLE8. 


S.d.  B.d. 

Artichokes dos.  8   0to6   o 

AsparaRUS ^100  0   0  0    o 

Freoch  0    0  0,  o 

Beans.Kidney....^  sieve  8    0  0    o 

Beet.  Red dos  1    0  8    o 

Broccoli. bundle  0    9  16 

Cabbage dos.  10  16 

Capsicums t>  100  1    6  0    o 

Carrots bunch  0    6  0    O 

Caulittower dos.  8    0  6   o 

Celery bundle  1    6  S    0 

Col 0 worts. .  doz. bunchos  8    6  4    0 

Cucumbers each  0   8  0    9 

pickling dos.  0   0  0    0 

Endive dos.  8    0  0    o 

Fennel bimch  0    8  0    0 

Garlic lb.  0    6  0    0 

Herbs bunch  0    8  0    0 

Horseradish handle  8   0  4    0 

Leeks bunch  0    8  0    0 

Lettuce doz.  10  16 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. pnnnet 
UmuDs buahel 

pickling qjart 

Parsley  per  doz.  buiulioa 

Partinipa «li»z. 

Peas  qur.rt 

Potatoesi bu.sliel 

Kidney t\o. 

Roana do. 

RadiBhcs..  doz.  bunchos 

Rhubarb btmiile 

SsUafy bundle 

Savoys di>s. 

Scorzonera bundle 

8ea-k»le banket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes  dux. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrowi 


.d.    s.d. 
Otol    O 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week. 

NOTEHBBB  9(M»,187S. 
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90 
91 
99 
98 
94 
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Th 

V 
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W 

Tiinnflan  Soeiety's  MeeUog,  8  p.x. 

Choww  Pbircebs  of  Oebxasy  BOiui,1840. 

J.  Shenurd  died,  1788. 

94  SUXSAT  AVTBB  TBDDIT. 

I>ajbiMk8,5.86A.ac. 

52?- 

40.6 
40.9 
47.6 
47.4 
46.4 
47.9 

86.9 
84.7 
84.9 
81.7 
88.7 
82.9 

Mean. 
41.7 
49.9 
4141 
40.9 
89.6 
40.0 
40.0 

DJJ.. 

96 
99 
18 
14 
99 
98 

1"? 

88  7 
84     7 

86  7 

87  7 

89  7 

1      4 
0     4 
SO     8 
58     8 
67      8 
66     8 

m.     Ji. 
56      7 
14     9 

97  10 

98  11 
after. 

48     0 
19     1 

Sr  1- 

80      4 
16      6 
16      6 
80      7 
54      8 
91    10 

T 

9 
8 

4 
6 
6 

n.    u. 

14  8 
18    68 
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18    90 

18  9 

15  44 

19  95 

824 
885 
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827 
828 
829 
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THE  KITCHEN  OABDEN.— No.  2. 

HE  first  thought  that  naturally  ooonrs  to 
those  who  come  to  the  determination  to 
form  a  garden  is  that  of  selecting  a  favonr- 
able  situation,  and  I  would  say  that  there 
is  no  more  important  matter  in  connection 
with  a  garden  than  that  of  selecting  a  suit- 
able spot  for  it.  It  requires  the  most  care- 
ftil  deliberation,  sound  judgment,  and  good 
taste,  and  if  these  be  combined  a  satisfactory 
result  will  be  tolerably  certain.  It  is  easy 
to  make  a  mistake,  but  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
rectify  it. 

In  large  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  scope  it  is  much 
less  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  a  fault  than  it  is  with  the 
amateur's  small  plot  of  land,  though  it  is  desirable  in 
both  oases,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  compulsory  in  the 
latter,  to  connect  the  garden  with  the  other  surroundings 
of  an  establishment  in  as  compact  and  convenient  a 
form  as  possible.  Doubtless  there  is  economy  in  this ; 
but  I  know  of  no  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  whereby 
both  the  large  landed  proprietor  and  the  amateur  can 
work  by  one  plan,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  of 
situation,  aspect,  shelter,  and  soil.  The  former,  if  he 
wants  a  garden,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  some 
of  the  pleasures  which  breadth  of  land  and  natural  ad- 
vantages give ;  but  the  latter  in  his  enthusiasm  is  often  a 
match  for  all  this,  and  is  able  to  find  pleasures  in  things 
that  run  a  risk  of  being  unobserved  by  those  possessing 
larger  scope.  By  -this  I  mean  that  from  surrounding 
circumstances  the  proprietor  of  a  humble  residence  is  not 
ihe  person  to  regard  his  kitchen  garden  as  a  necessity 
only  to  supply  his  household  with  vegetables,  but  would 
rather  regard  it  also  as  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
attention  and  care.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  a  kitchen 
garden  skilfoUy  laid-out,  and  well  planted  and  kept  in 
order,  is  as  beautiful  as  any  other  department  of  the 
garden,  and  certainly  in  this  way  it  afforas  a  considerable 
degree  of  pleasure. 

Taking  it  in  this  light,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  having 
ihe  garden  as  closely  connected  with  the  house  as  is 
consistent  with  the  arrangement  of  the  little  shrubbery, 
rosery,  or  flower  ^den,  and  even  these  in  some  places 
-where  the  space  is  small  may  be  made  to  work-in  with 
it,  or  perhaps  surround  it,  in  such  a  tasteful  way  as  to 
completely  exclude  the  garden  £rom  sight,  and  yet  afford 
a  privacy  in  walking  about  not  to  be  round  or  secured  in 
any  other  way.  Again,  avoid  if  possible  placing  the  garden 
in  sight  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  residence ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  considered  bad  taste  to  place  it  in 
£ront  of  the  house,  even  if  it  be  a  respectful  distance  from 
it,  unless,  by  judiciously  banldng-up  and  planting,  the 
Tiew  of  it  can  be  effectually  excluded.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  except  when 
there  is  no  alternative,  as  it  would  detract  much  from 
ihe  appearance  of  the  residence,  and  confine  it  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  do  away  with  the  appearance  of  freedraa 
or  extent. 

VOb  MOl-Voi..  ZXV.,  Kjnr  Siins. 


Elevated  or  exposed  situations,  especially  if  they  incline 
to  the  north  and  are  open  to  cutting  winds,  are  among 
the  worst  situations  possible — even  a  low  and  damp  posi- 
tion is  not  to  be  dreaded  so  much ;  but  neither  should 
be  chosen  unless  absolutely  unavoidable.  About  the  best 
situation  appears  to  be  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the 
dwelling,  yet  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  neither  to  be 
inconvenient  nor  to  interfere  with  other  features  of  the 
place.  If  the  residence  has  its  principal  frontage  due 
south,  the  garden  may  be  placed  on  either  the  west  or 
east  side,  yet  nearly  or  quite  in  a  line  with  the  house,  if 
other  circumstances  are  favourable  to  this  being  done ; 
one  of  these  is  that  whether  the  garden  is  bounded  by  a 
hedge  or  a  wall,  before  such  a  position  is  decided  on  it 
must  be  considered  if  there  are  facilities  for  effectually 
planting-out  or  hiding  the  formal  appearance  which  the 
wall  or  hedge  would  create  when  placed  in  a  line  witii 
the  house. 

Again,  before  finally  deciding  upon  a  spot  for  a  garden, 
other  important  matters  must  receive  attention ;  one  of 
these  is  a  suitable  aspect,  and  that  one  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  most  favourable  is  where  the  ground 
has  an  inclination  to  the  south ;  or  no  great  objection 
need  be  made  if  there  is  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  east, 
because  the  garden  receives  the  benefit  of  the  moming^ 
sun;  but  the  slope  must  not  by  any  means  be  steep, 
otherwise  it  looks  badly,  and  is  objectionable  because  it 
is  difficult  to  shelter  such  a  spot  from  cold  and  cutting- 
winds.  The  natural  result  would  be  that  in  too  much 
of  an  eastern  aspect  the  crops  would  be  late  and  the 
ground  generally  colder;  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
northern  aspect,  which  should  likewise  be  avoided  if 
possible.  However,  these  unfavourable  aspects  do  some- 
times place  one  in  a  favourable  position ;  for  I  well  re- 
member that  I  once  had  charge  of  a  kitchen  garden 
sloping  sharply  towards  the  east,  and  with  no  shelter 
beyond  what  a  neighbouring  hill  afforded  with  its  dothing^ 
of  high  trees  half  a  mile  away.  When  a  dry  summer 
ooonxred  I  was  far  before  my  neighbours  with  abundant- 
and  superior  crops  of  vegetables,  particularly  Peas.  I 
that  year  grew  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  a  late  Pea,  and  it 
cropped  so  well  that  I  have  grown  it  as  the  best  late 
Pea  every  year  since.  In  large  establishments,  where  a 
long  succession  of  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  other 
crops  is  essential,  it  may  be  as  weU  to  select  a  piece  of 
ground  with  an  aspect  favouring  these  conditions. 

Looking  at  things  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  as  a  pity  that  when  the  position  for 
a  residence  and  out-door  offices  is  being  decided  upon, 
a  little  more  thought  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  the 
garden,  so  that  each  might  have  a  share  of  tiie  advantages 
of  the  best  positions.  I  am  induced  to  think  so  only  whei) 
I  observe  the  garden  pitched,  as  it  were,  into  a  comer  or 
some  other  makeshift  place,  where  produce  has  to  be 
reared  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  places  allotted  to  villa 
residences  I  am  afraid  there  is  verv  littie  chance  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty;  but  with  others  where  a  few  acres 
of  ground  are  attached  to  the  house  a  more  advantageous 
position  for  the  garden  might  witiiout  difficulty  be  obtained. 

Mo.  Ull.— Vob  L.,  Old 
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[  KoT«mb«r  SO,  1878. 


In  my  next  paper  I  hope  to  make  some  remarks  upon  shelter 
and  BoU.— Thomas  Becobd. 


WINTER  FLOWER  GARDENING.— No.  4. 

Or  plants  with  variegated  or  coloured  foliage  we  have  a 
goodly  number,  all  very  fine  and  appropriate.  The  first  on 
my  list  shall  be 

Thymxu  vulgarU  variegaim, — The  old  garden  Thyme  with 
the  leaves  white-variegated.  It  may  be  cat  into  any  form  re- 
quired, and  this  for  our  purpose  should  be  done  when  the 
plants  are  removed  from  the  beds  in  spring,  so  that  by  autumn 
they  may  be  stiff,  compact,  and  well  furnished  with  young 
shoots.  Slips  put-in  in  April  make  nice  plants  by  autumn. 
It  forms  a  fine  margin  to  a  bed  or  border,  and  is  one  of  those 
subjects  which  may  remain  as  a  permanent  edging  with  close 
pinching  during  the  summer,  and  cutting-in  after  it  has  been 
used  for  winter  and  spring  gardening.  It  likes  dry  soil,  sandy 
rather  than  clayey. 

Thymm  lanuginosuB. — ^Very  neat  and  compact  in  growth, 
forming  little  round-headed  bushes  4  to  6  inches  high,  and  as 
much  in  diameter.  The  shoots  early  in  spzing  are  variegated 
with  yeUow.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  edging  plants. 

Thymus  citriodonu  aureo-marginatits. — Of  dwarf  very  close 
growth,  completely  covering  the  ground  with  neat  foliage 
finely  variegated  with  yellow.    It  only  grows  to  a  height  of 

8  or  4  inches,  and  for  carpeting  and  as  an  edging  has  no  equal. 
The  Thymes  thrive  best  in  light  loamy  soil  well  drained, 

especially  in  winter,  and  move  so  well  in  autumn  and  spring 
that  they  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  They  are  in- 
creased readily  by  slips  in  spring,  allowing  the  plants  a  space 
which  they  will  fill  by  autumn. 

BellU  aucubafolia. — This,  the  Aucuba-leaved  Daisy,  is  beau- 
tiful in  autunm,  winter,  and  spring,  as  its  leaves  are  blotched 
with  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  edging  plants.  Its 
flowers,  produced  in  April  and  May,  are  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
and  the  plant  is  then  very  attractive.  It  succeeds  beet  in  a 
rather  light  soU  in  winter,  and  in  summer  does  best  in  a 
border  shaded  from  strong  sun  and  kept  moist.  Increased  by 
offsets  or  division  after  flowering,  when  removed  from  the  beds 
to  make  way  for  their  summer  occupants. 

Salvia  qfficinalU  aurea. — This  is  the  old  garden  Sage  effec- 
tively variegated  with  yellow,  and  compact  plants  of  about 

9  inches  to  a  foot  high  are  very  ornamental.  Such  are  secured 
by  putting-in  slips,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  Sage,  in 
spnng,  and  shortening  irregularities  of  growth  as  they  occur 
during  the  summer.    It  does  best  in  rather  light  open  soil. 

At^rietia  purpurea  variegata. — The  leaves  are  broadly  mar- 
gined with  white.  This  is  a  variegated  form  of  Anbrietia  pur- 
purea, and,  like  it,  has  pale  or  lavender-blue  flowers  in  spring. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  neatest  of  all  edging  plants,  and  to 
succeed,  should  have  a  gravelly  soil  weU  drained ,  otherwise  it  is 
not  quite  hardy,  but  in  a  well-drained  light  soil  it  is  perfecUy  so. 
It  is  increased  by  divisions,  with  or  wimout  roots,  put  in  up  to 
the  growing  point  in  October,  or  in  spring  in  a  shady  border. 
These  will  make  fine  plants  by  the  following  autumn. 

Arabis  alpina  variegata, — ^Very  free-growing,  and  one  of 
the  best  yellow- variegated  plants  we  possess,  growing  to  a 
height  of  only  a  few  inches,  and  being  of  very  compact  growth, 
therefore  suitable  for  edgings  and  tracery- work.  It  is  increased 
by  divisions  or  slips  of  the  side  shoots  in  October,  planted 
in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  If  the  slips  be  put-in  up  to 
the  leaves  every  one  will  root  and  form  a  fine  plant  by  the 
following  autumn. 

Arabia  albida  variegata  argentea. — This  is  very  similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  with  white  variegation,  free  in  growth,  and 
fine  for  edgings  or  tracery-work.  Both  kinds  flower  in  April 
and  May,  and  form  fine  margins,  lines,  or  masses  of  white. 

Arabia  lu/^ida  variegata. — A  dwarf-growing,  glossy-leaved, 
yellow-variegated  plant,  which,  when  it  succeeds  well,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  edging  plants.  It  is  increased  by 
division.  It  does  not,  however,  suoeeed  in  all  soils,  and  seems 
to  do  best  in  light  moderately  rich  soil  on  a  dry  subsoil. 
Where  it  thrives  it  is  a  gem. 

SantoUna  incana. — This  is  of  neat  compact  growth,  the 
small  grey  or  silvery  foliage  thickly  set  and  covering  the 
branches.  It  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches  in  height,  and 
forms  a  neat  margin  or  carpet  of  hoary  whiteness.  It  prefers 
a  light  well-drained  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
spring  or  autumn  in  a  shady  place. 

Senecio  argtntew. — A  silvery-leaved  rosette-like  plant,  intro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.    It  only  grows  to 


a  height  of  4  inches,  and  is  almost  as  white  as  a  Centaurea. 
Particularly  fine  in  autumn  for  margins  or  lines. 

Antennaria  «<Mii«ito«a.— Very  dwarf —only  an  inch  or  so  high, 
very  dense  in  foliage,  and  as  silvery  as  a  Centaurea.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  very  dwarf  white  carpeting  and  edging  plants. 
It  requires  light  sandy  soil  well  drained. 

Alysaum  saxatile  variegatum. — A  cream-yellow  variegated 
Alyssum,  of  vigorous  habit,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  by 
pinching-out  the  fore  shoots  it  forms  a  dense  close  growth 
suitable  for  a  bed,  having  in  spring  bright  golden  yellow  flowers. 
It  likes  a  light  open  soil,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings  inserted 
in  spring  in  sand  in  a  shady  border. 

Ceroitium  tomentosum. — ^White  or  silvery  edging  plant,  too 
well  known  to  need  comment. 

Stachya  lanata. — ^Large,  woolly,  silvery  leaves  ;  of  very  dose 
growth,  and  flne  for  groundwork,  broad  lines,  or  margins. 
Very  effective  throughout  the  winter. 

Sempervivum  califomicum,  —  This,  from  its  green  leaves 
with  dark  brown  points  and  roisette-like  habit,  is  very  distinct 
and  effective  for  edgings  and  lines.    Requires  well-dnuned  soil. 

Saxifraga  longifolia, — Dark  green  leaves  edged  with  white, 
having  a  silvery  appearance,  the  foliage  disposed  in  rosettes.  It 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  and  most  graceful  of  all  the  Saxifrages. 

Saxifraga  pectinata, — Small  silvery  or  frosted  leaves,  in 
rosettes ;  very  dense.    Very  effective  for  margins. 

Cineraria  maritima, — Silvery  foliage.  Too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  In  well-drained  soil  this  is  very  effective  is 
autumn  and  throughout  the  winter. 

Pyrethrum  Oolden  Feather.— Golden  foliage,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  in  dry  soils  and  sheltered  spots  it  is  effective 
throughout  the  winter,  but  in  wet  soils  and  exposed  positions 
this  is  not  the  case. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  plants  named  have 
yellow- variegated  or  silvery  foliage,  or  white- variegated  leaves. 
We  must  have  colour.  Unfortunately  there  are  few  planta 
with  red  foliage.    Those  I  know  are 

.  Ajuga  reptana  purpurea,  with  dark  purple-bronze  foliage, 
growing  oi^y  a  few  inches  high,  and  which,  in  contrast  with 
the  yellow-foliaged  or  variegated  plants,  has  a  fine  effect. 

Beet,  with  its  metallic  bronzy-purple  leaves  is  never  so  fine 
as  in  autumn.  Delias  Crimson  is  the  best,  having  many  syno- 
nyms, as  Dwarf  Waterloo,  Perfection  of  Beets,  Osbom's  Red, 
Dickson's  Improved  Black-leaved,  Belvoir  Castle.  It  is  of 
dwarf  leafy  growth,  the  leaves  bronzed  purple  or  red,  wavy, 
and  arching  over,  like  those  of  Dracnnas,  until  they  reach  the 
ground.  The  height  is  about  9  inches  to  a  foot.  Sutton's 
Dark  Red  is  of  rather  taller  growth,  as  good  in  colour,  and 
as  suitable  for  decorative  purposes.  Beet  should  be  sown  in 
drills  in  May,  and  thinned-ont  to  a  foot  apart,  and  in  moving 
in  autumn  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  leaves, 
planting  so  that  the  root  may  be  covered.  In  the  winter  Beet 
may  justly  daim  to  occupy  the  place  of  Iresine,  and  coming 
in  at  a  time  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  flowers,  its 
use  in  flower  gardens  does  not  give  it  the  character  of  a  subject 
out  of  place.  We  cannot  have  any  effective  display  without 
it  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Variegated  Kale  is  one  of  those  subjects  I  would  not  admit 
under  any  circumstances  to  the  flower  garden,  but  we  are 
under  tiie  same  necessity  with  it  as  Beet— viz.,  we  have  no 
other  subject  that  will  give  us  the  colour  we  need  for  contrast 
in  winter.  The  kinds,  as  everyone  knows,  have  finely-frilled 
leaves  tinted  or  variegated  with  various  hues  of  colour,  but 
those  with  purple  or  rose,  or  nearer  to  red,  will  best  meet  our 
requirements.  The  perennial  Variegated  is  probably  the  hardi- 
est and  least  culinary-like.  Sow  in  April,  pzick-out  in  poor 
soil  when  the  plants  can  well  be  handled,  and  before  they 
become  crowded  plant-out  in  only  moderately  rich  soil,  and 
at  a  good  distance,  so  that  they  may  not  be  drawn-up  weak. 
Take  up  with  balls  in  autumn,  planting  so  that  only  the  head 
may  be  above  ground,  or  they  may  only  be  planted  as  deeply 
as  to  give  the  height  required. 

Chilian  Beet. — ^This,  from  giving  us  deep  waxy  orange  to 
polished  crimson  in  the  broad  midribs  of  the  leaves,  must  have 
a  place,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Dell's  Crimson. 

It  is  only  in  autumn  that  the  Beets  and  Kales  attain  their 
greatest  beauty,  being  heightened  in  colour  by  the  approach 
of  frost.— G.  Abbey. 


ROSE  PRESIDENT  THIERS. 
Just  a  word  in  defence  of  Rose  President  Thiers.    I  saw  it 
grand  at  its  raiser's,  M.  Lacharme's,  at  I^ons,  and  can  perhap 
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throw  a  little  light  oa  its  comparative  failure  with  ns  in  Eng- 
land this  year.  It  is  eesentiaUj  an  early-flowering  Boae,  and 
comes  at  that  period  bright,  witii  a  peonUar  freshness  of  colour 
and  clearness  of  petal  that  are  specially  charming.  It  suffered, 
like  all  the  early  sorts  this  year,  from  the  spring  frosts ;  the 
first  blooms  were  destroyed,  and  the  second  flowers  coming 
on,  the  weaker  succeeding  growth  arrived  somewhat  feeble  in 
character  right  in  the  hot  weather  of  July.  It  will  probably, 
like  its  '*  double"  amongst  men  (see  '<  The  Wicked  World  "} 
regain  its  position  in  1874. — Gsobob  Paul. 


APRICOT  TREES  UNDER  GLASS. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  planted  out  dwarf  Apricot 
trees  in  glass-roofed  sheds  to  bear  fruit.  After  a  few  years  I 
found  the  roofs  too  low,  so  that  our  spring  frosts  killed  the 
joung  fruit.  Since  then  I  have  planted  low  standards.  My 
bearing  trees,  now  ten  years  old,  are  pictures  of  fertility ;  they 
are  the  Boyal  and  the  Peach-Apricot.  The  former  ripens  a 
fortnight  before  the  latter,  and  is  a  charming  early  and  prolific 
sort.  They  have  but  little  pruning,  but  their  young  shoots 
are  shortened  to  one-half  their  length  in  July  and  August,  and 
crowded  shoots  removed  in  winter.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
the  central  border  of  an  orchard  house  12  feet  high,  the  soil 
undug ;  when  full  of  fruit  they  have  water  in  hot  weather,  say 
twice  a- week.  Allow  me  to  give  an  extract  from  my  book, 
*'  The  Orchard  House,"  fifteenth  edition,  1873. 

"  By  growing  the  Peach- Apricot  in  cheap  houses  as  half  or 
full  standards,  in  borders  unstirred  and  always  hard,  our 
markets  can  be  supplied  with  Apricots  at  a  price  not  at  present 
thought  of.  Such  trees  should  be  planted  from  7  to  8  feet 
apart. 

"Our  market  gardeners,  at  present  wedded  to  their  wall 
culture  of  fruit  trees,  will  do  well  to  cover  a  few  acres  of  ground 
^th  cheap  orchwd  houses,  and  to  plant  out  in  them  half- 
etandard  and  standard  Apricot  trees.  Covent  Garden  will  then 
be  supplied  with  such  Apricots  as  have  rarely  been  seen  there. 
They  may  be  sold  cheap,  and  yet  yield  a  fortune  to  the  growers. 
The  Peach,  the  Boyal,  and  the  Moorpark  Apricots  are  the  only 
Idnds  adapted  for  this  profitable  modo  of  culture. 

'*  The  trees  when  planted  out  will  require  in  spring  a  light 
dressing  of  the  surface-dressing  compost  on  the  surface  round 
their  stems,  and  of  course  water  during  the  summer,  although 
not  nearly  to  the  extent  required  by  potted  trees.*' — Thos. 

BlVSBS. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Show  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  12th,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sounding  some  experienced  old  horticulturists  as  to 
the  practicability  of  bringing  in  a  large  number  of  Fellows  at 
a  guinea  subscription  without  admission  fee,  ^ye  hundred  of 
us  to  bring  in  on  an  average  ten  one-guinea  Fellows  each. 
More  than  one  said,  "  Oh,  I  could  bring  in  twenty  if  required ;" 
others  said,  "  The  leading  gardeners  could  and  would  afford 
to  become  Fellows  at  a  guinea."  What  I  would  venture  to 
propose  is,  that  by  agreement  with  H.  M.  Commissioners  we 
«hould  arrange  for  room  for  exhibitions  and  committee  meet- 
ings at  South  Kensington,  that  the  guinea  subscription  should 
entitle  to  a  transferable  ticket  (it  might  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  use  to  the  same  person  the  same  day),  the  ticket  to  admit 
to  all  the  Society's  shows,  large  and  small,  in  London  and  in 
the  country,  but  not  to  the  recreation  part  of  the  gardens, 
and  to  admit  bearer  and  two  friends  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens ; 
tflie  Fellow  to  have  the  privilege  of  cuttings,  dw.,  as  at  present. 

I  think  that  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  matters  cannot  go 
on  as  they  are.  It  is  no  question  of  who  are  in  power.  I 
4>elieve  that  if  the  Council  consisted  of  the  twelve  wisest  men 
in  London,  and  if  they  all  regularly  attended,  they  could  not 
make  the  Society  what  it  ought  to  be  on  its  present  basis.  The 
old,  wise,  experienced  Council,  after  iJl  the  time,  thought,  and 
oonsideration  devoted  to  the  subject,  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  BO  were  driven  to  the  suggested  arrangement  with  the 
Commissioners,  clearing  off  rent  and  debenture-debt,  and 
giving  something  to  the  good  of  horticulture.  Those  who 
best  know  the  Society  know  how  utterly  rotten  are  its  foun- 
dations. It  is  a  horticultural  society  the  major  part  of  whose 
Fellows  care  little  for  horticulture,  and  the  principal  part  of 
Whose  funds  is  of  necessity  applied  to  non-horticultural  ob- 
jects. It  does  not  matter  who  are  on  the  Council,  they  cannot 
change  this  essentially  false  state  of  things.  We  have  had 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  attempts  at  patching-up 


and  trying  to  alleviate  symptoms ;  the  time  is  surely  now  come 
for  tackling  the  disease  itself. 

The  South  Kensington  Garden  land,  worth  £300,000,  bought 
with  public  money,  must,  if  kept  private,  yield  a  return  to  be 
applied  to  public  objects.  If  the  Kensingtonians  could  by 
admission  fees  pay  £15,000  a-year  rent — ^that  is,  £12,000  for 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  £3000  for  cost  of  maintenance,  they 
would  have  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  keeping  their  recreation 
grounds  private.  Having  friends  round  the  gardens  I  wish 
this  could  be  done,  but  is  it  possible  7  I  now  call  on  the  hor- 
ticultural world,  especially  on  its  leaders,  to  come  forward  and 
express  their  opinion,  and  to  state  whether  they  will  exert 
themselves  to  put  the  Society  at  last  on  a  reasonable  and  solid 
foundation.  With  fiye  thousand  one-guinea  Fellows  we  should 
be  independent  of  all  parties  and  of  fUl  authorities.  It  is  the 
interest  of  H.M.  Commissioners,  for  the  public  good,  to  have 
little  and  big  shows  at  South  Kensington;  it  would  be  our 
interest  to  hold  them  there.  Surely  we  could  not  disagree 
over  this  our  only  point  of  contact.  I  ask,  then,  that 'horti- 
culturists with  influence  shall  canvass  their  friends  and  those 
who  are  guided  by  their  opinion,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
will  give  in  their  names  as  willing  to  join  the  Society  if  recon- 
stituted on  some  such  basis  as  the  above.  They  would,  of 
course,  by  so  doing  bind  themselves  to  nothing  until  the  details 
had  been  worked  out  and  brought  before  them.  I  venture  to 
say  that  we  would  receive  any  lists  of  such  provisional  Fellows 
as  should  be  sent  in.  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  putting 
my  name  down  for  ten  Fellows. — Geoboe  F.  Wilson,  Heather- 
hank,  Wey bridge  Heath. 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  and  we  reconmiend  it  to  their  favourable  attention : — 

Norember  17th,  1878. 

We,  the  undersigned  "Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, appeal  to  our  fellow  members,  in  the  present  disastrous 
state  of  the  Society,  for  their  advice  and  assistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  desire  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  following  facts : — 

I.  The  present  Council  was  elected  by  a  very  small  number 
of  the  Fellows,  displacing  a  Council  consisting  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  President,  and  well  known  and  trusted 
friends  of  horticultural  science.  The  legality  by  which  this 
Council  was  elected  is  disputed ;  and  we  beUeve  that  a  Chancery 
suit  to  try  the  question  is  imminent,  which  would  necessarily 
paralyse  the  Society. 

II.  The  Society  is  unable  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  JB2400  to 
its  landlords  (Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1861).    It  has  paid  rental  only  twice  in  twelve  years. 

III.  It  is  known  to  have  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sands, which  it  cannot  meet. 

IV.  The  debenture-holders  have  formed  a  league  to  recover 
their  loan,  to  the  Society,  of  £50,000. 

y.  The  prospects  of  horticultural  science  are,  therefore,  as  bad 
as  possible. 

VI.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ask  our  fellow  members  to 
join  with  us  in  appealing  to  the  landlords  of  the  ground  (the  Boyal 
Commissioners)  to  terminate  the  lease,  relieve  the  Society  of  all 
its  pecuniary  habilities,  compound  with  Life  Fellows,  making 
satisfactory  arrangements  to  enable  the  Society  to  hold  its 
Committee  Meetings  and  a  certain  number  of  Snows  at  South 
Kensington  every  year. 

VII.  Fellows  who  concur  in  this  policy  are  requested  to  sign 
the  enclosed  form  without  delay,  and  return  it,  if  possible,  on  or 
before  the  Ist  December. 


DANIEL  CooPEB,  Bart. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.B.S. 
Habbt  James  Veitch. 
BOBBBT  Hooo,  F.L.S. 
Wk.  Paul. 
Thos.  Moobe,  FX.S. 
Maxwell  T.MASTEn8,F.B.S 
John  Fbaseb. 
John  Denny. 


J.  B.  PEABSoNXhilwell,  Notts. 
Chas.  Noble,  ^agshot. 
Chas.  Tubneb,  Slough. 
Wm.  Bobinson,  F.L.S. 
John  B.  Haio,  14,  Chapel  St., 

Belgrave  Square. 
Chas.  Liee,  Hammersmith. 
James  Cutbush,  Qighgate. 
Jno.  Standish,  Ascot,  Berks. 


—20,  Prince'$  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  London,  jS.TT. 


LEAP  SOIL. 
This  subject,  opened-up  by  Mr.  Pearson  in  last  week's  issue 
of  the  Journal,  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  gardeners 
and  plant-growers.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pearson  in  believing 
that  there  is  leaf  mould  and  leaf  mould.  The  various  effects 
which  it  has  had  upon  the  same  species  of  plants  has  fre- 
quently struck  me.  For  instance,  I  have  grown  Francisceas 
and  flowered  them  most  profusely,  indeed  finer  than  I  ever 
saw  them  anywhere  else,  in  leaf  mould  with  a  slight  addition 
of  Beigate  sand,  and  I  have  had  them  refuse  to  grow  in  leaf 
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XDOQld.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  soil  ni>on  which  the  leayes 
are  prodaced  has  much,  if  not  all,  to  do  with  the  qnaUty  of  the 
monld  they  produce  when  decomposed.  I  have  always  found 
that  leaf  mould  obtained  from  chalk  had  an  injorioas  effect 
upon  pot  plants.  Have  any  of  onr  readers  noticed  similar 
r^nlts  ?  The  subject  I  consider  of  very  great  importance,  and 
any  experiences  should  be  recorded. — Expbbto  Cbxde. 


GRAPE   SHEDS. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  gaye  an  account  of  Mr.  Rivers* 
method  of  growing  >^es  in  pots  resting  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  of  the  house,  and  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  idea  was 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  a  friend  having  told  him  that  in 
Syria  he  saw  the  Vine  luxuriating  among  rocks  which  were  so 
hot  that  the  bare  hand  could  not  touch  them.  **  In  short,*' 
said  Mr.  Rivers, "  you  may  roast  the  roots  of  a  Vine  and  never 
injure  it,  provided  you  give  a  supply  of  moisture.*'  For  a 
long  time  this  method  of  growing  them  has  been  followed  in 
the  same  house  even  till  now,  and  with  marked  success.  But 
lately  two  immense  glazed  sheds — for  mere  sheds  they  really 
are,  having  been  erected 
to  furnish  shelter  to  the 
potted  fruit  trees  during 
winter— have  had  heated 
pipes  put  into  them,  and 
on  these  pipes  the  pot 
Vines  were  placed,  stand- 
ing on  slates.  This  struc- 
ture is  400  feet  long, 
parted  into  two  divisions, 
14  feet  wide,  10  feet  high 
at  the  back,  and  5  feet  in 
the  front.  The  supports 
are  deal  posts  in  iron 
sockets,  the  same  as  are 
described  in  "  The  Or- 
chard House."  The  walls 
axe  formed  of  half-inch 
boards  nailed  over  one 
another,  so  as  to  prevent 
draughts  when  they  are 
joined.  The  glass  is 
21-oz.  squares  of  24  ins. 
wide.  The  ventilation  is 
by  a  2'tbei  shutter  on 
hinges  in  front,  and  no 
ventilation  at  the  back. 
The  house  is  heated  by 
three  4-inoh  pipes  and  a 
Deards*  boiler. 

The  Vines  are  planted  in  15 -inch  pots,  placed  in  the  house 
on  slates  ovAr  the  pipes  2  feet  apart,  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. They  gave  twenty  bunches  of  blossom,  which  were  thinned 
to  ten,  but  Mr.  Rivers  thinks  eight  better ;  and  in  May  and 
June  the  crop  was  ripened,  and  not  a  failure  among  them. 
The  bunches  averaged  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each,  and 
they  would  have  ripened  three  weeks  earlier  if  the  walls  of  the 
shed  had  been  of  brick.  Vines  costing  12».  to  16«.  each  would 
gve  on  an  average  6  lbs.  each  of  ripe  fruit  in  April  and  May. 
The  cost  of  this  immense  structure  is  at  the  rate  of  IM.  per 
foot,  or  £200  for  the  whole,  without  the  heating. 

Mr.  Rivers  thinks  the  method  the  most  cheap  and  safe  of 
all,  and  that  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  Phylloxera. 

THE  BEDDING-OUT  SYSTEM. 

The  massing  or  bedding- out  of  groups  of  half-hardy  plants 
as  an  embellishment  to  the  grounds  surrounding  count^  and 
suburban  residences  during  the  summer  months  is  now  uni- 
versally practised.  This  is  generidly  accohiplished  with  good 
effect,  and  may  be  considered  ai  an  improvement  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  it  has  in  a  great  measure  displaced. 

The  bedding-out  system,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  for  there  are  still  many  amongst  us  who 
have  not  yet  begun  to  consider  themselves  as  very  old,  who 
must  remember  the  ooilimencement  or  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  this  system. 

The  practice  of  horticulture  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
among  the  earliest  employments  of  the  human  race.  Still  it 
does  not  appear  that  flowers  received  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history  a  great  amount  of  consideration.    It  is  true  that  the 
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goddess  Flora  is  made  to  figure  among  the  deities  of  ancient 
mythology,  and  in  Holy  Writ  flowers  are  occasionally  alluded 
to  as  **  the  Lilies  of  the  field,**  dkc. ;  but  nothing  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  said  about  their  cultivation,  so  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  flowers  were  at  that  time  generally  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  We  read  in  the  first  book  of  Kings  that  Ahab 
coveted  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  fot  the  purpose 
of  making  a  garden  of  herbs.  The  word  "  herbs  **  may,  of 
course,  in  its  signification  have  included  fiowers ;  but  it  ia 
more  likely  to  have  meant  culinary  vegetables,  and  Ahab,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  coveted  the  site  of  Naboth*s  vineyard  f or  a  "  kale- 
yard,**  and  not  for  a  parterre,  although  it  was  near  to  his  house 
or  palace.  In  the  famous  gardens  of  king  Aleinous,  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  which  must  have  flourished 
— ^if  they  ever  existed — many  centuries  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  mention  is  made  of  the  Apple,  the 
Pear,  Grapes,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  <fee.,  also  of  avenues  of 
Plane  trees  and  groves  of  Olives,  showing  that  even  at  thai 
early  period  some  attention  had  been  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees;  but  little  or  no  allusion  is  made 
to  flowers.    Indeed  floriculture  does  not  appear  to  owe  much  to 

either  the  ancient  Greeks 
or  the  Romans,  notwith- 
standing their  advanced 
civilisation  and  their 
wondrous  skill  in  the  arts 
of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture—  arts,  by  the 
way,  which  were  even 
brought  to  bear  upon 
such  subjects  as  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs^ 
as  the  **  topiarian**  (as 
the  artistic  gardener  of 
the  period  was  termed) 
applied  to  imitate  or  to 
rival  the  art  of  the  sculp- 
tor, and  unfortunate 
Yew  trees,  the  Cypress^ 
the  Holly,  the  Box  and 
other  evergreens  were 
tortured  and  clipped  into 
forms,  more  or  less  nn- 
couth,  of  birds,  animals^ 
Ae.,  of  various  sorts. 
This,  combined  with 
fountains,  grottoes,  and 
statuary,  appears  to  have 
formed  the  severely  arti- 
flcial  style  of  garden  em- 
bellishment which  found 
favour  in  former  times  with  the  wealthy  Italians,  and  which 
ultimately  made  its  way  into  this  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. But  the  practice  of  this  style  of  ornamentation  has 
happUy  been  long  abandoned,  and  it  would  be  difficult  at  the 
present  time  to  find  any  trace  of  it,  if  we  except  the  circum- 
stance of  one  or  two  old  country  seats  where  a  few  years  since 
by  no  means  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it,  to 
some  extent  at  least. 

As  an  offshoot  of  this  exceedingly  artificial  style  may^ 
perhaps,  be  classed  that  of  Box-embroidery  and  coloured 
gravel,  <&c.,  which  some  few  years  since  was  attempted  to  be 
introduced  into  our  gardens ;  but  fortunately  this  style  never 
became  popular.  So  long  as  the  topiarian  system  of  embel- 
lishment held  possession  of  public  favour  floriculture  appears 
to  have  been  proportionately  neglected ;  and  although  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  adopted  for  their  respective 
emblems  the  red  and  white  Roses,  still  their  partisans,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  were  generally  too  actively  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  each  other  to  find  either  time  or  incUnation  for 
the  pursuit  of  an  art  so  gentle  as  that  of  floriculture. 

It  would,  however,  appear  that  even  the  present  and  pre- 
vailing style  of  embellishing  the  parterre  is  by  no  means 
without  its  detractors  and  opponents,  although  many  of  the 
objections  which  they  bring  to  bear  against  it  appear  to  be 
more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  said  in  disparagement  of  this 
system  that  a  too  free  use  is  made  of  the  bri^t  or  primary 
by  colours,  which  a  glaring  effect  is  produced  which  savours 
much  of  vulgarity.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unwise  to  argue 
that  the  laws  of  good  taste  are  never  transgressed  in  this 
manner;  but,  as  a  rule, this  is  by  no  means  generally  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  instances  are  not  rare  whSre,  by  judicious 
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ttrrangement  and  skillal  i^pUoation  of  the  material  used,  a 
pleasing  and  harmonions  effect  is  generally  prodnoed,  which 
fleldom  fails  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  fastidious. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  encouragement  or  preference  giyen  to 
this  style  of  decoration  has  had  the  effect  of  banishing  from 
ihe  parterre  the  many  interesting  and  heantifol  early  and  late 
flowering  hardy  plants.  In  reality  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
•even  the  most  deyoted  practitioners  of  the  bedding- out  system 
•are  only  too  glad  to  a^ful  themselves  of  the  nse  of  these  plants 
io  enable  them  to  carry  out  and  to  extend  their  fayourite 
«ystem,  which  must,  howeyer,  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
haying  banished  in  a  great  measure  from  the  parterre  many 
liuge  and  unmeaning  clumps  or  beds  which  were  generally 
Garnished  with  a  few  flowering  or  evergreen  shrubs,  together 
with  an  assemblage  of  coarse-growing  herbaceous  plants,  many 
<of  them  as  destitute  of  beauty  as  of  interest,  uiUess  in  a  bo- 
tanical point  of  view,  while  evidently  the  ozily  arrangement 
vhich  had  been  attempted  in  planting  them  was  that  of  placing 
ihe  tallest-growing  sorts  in  the  central  parts  of  the  beds,  and 
i^yen  this  was  by  no  means  always  accomplished. 

The  next  charge  brought  against  this  well-abused  system,  is 
that  of  leaving  Qie  beds  and  borders  empty  during  five  or  six 
months  of  the  year;  and  much  has  been  said  against  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  the  heaps  of  raw  bare  earth  which 
^e  parterre  presents  during  so  long  a  time.  Now  there  is  in 
ceality  much  less  in  this  charge  than  is  attempted  to  be  proved. 


A  tastefully-designed  flower  garden,  whether  on  grass  or  on 
^ayel,  surrounded  by  its  usual  accessories  in  the  form  of 
•evergreen  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  <&c.,  with  the  beds 


neatly  dug-up  for  the  winter,  is  by  no  means  so  u.npleasant  a 
picture  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  beds  should  be  empty  or  devoid  of 
interest  for  so  long  a  period  as  five  or  six  months.  The  wea- 
ther in  thifl  country  during  some  four  months  of  the  year, 
commencing  with  November,  is  certainly  incompatible  with 
the  enjoyment  of  a  flower  garden  in  the  open  air,  as,  taking 
<me  season  with  another,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  some 
iew  fayoured  localities,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  either 
<rost-bound  or  hidden  from  yiew  by  snow  for  at  least  half 
ihat  time,  so  that  a  winter  flower  garden  in  these  isles  can 
only  exist  and  be  enjoyed  under  glass  and  in  an  artificial 
olimate. 

The  parterre  may  be  said  to  be  rendered  gay  and  attractive 
fey  the  summer  bedding-out  system  alone  for  about  five  months 
<d  the  year,  or  from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of 
October;  and  to  this  may  be  added  at  least  three  months 
during  which  it  either  is,  or  ought  to  bie,  interesting  and 
Attractiye  by  tha  display  of  spring-fiowering  plants  and  early- 
flowering  bulbs,  or,  say,  from  about  the  beginning  of  March 
imtil  the  end  of  May,  at  which  time  tiiey  must,  of  course,  be 
vemoved  to  make  room  for  their  summer-blooming  successors. 
Bo  taken  altogether,  if  matters  connected  with  the  parterre  are 
managed  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  is  really  little  to  complain 
of  as  regards  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  rendered 
^oyabie. 

It  has  already  been  admitted  that  in  some  instances  gay 
4K>lour8  may  have  been  used  somewhat  too  freely  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  parterre ;  but  this  charge  will,  I  think,  apply 
more  to  the  pioneers  of  the  grouping  style,  or  the  practitioners 
of  the  bedding-out  system  of  some  thirty  or  more  years  since; 
«nd  when  the  paucity  of  material  at  command  for  this  pur- 
pose at  that  period  is  taken  into  consideration  the  oircum- 
Btance  is  not  by  any  means  surprising.  The  flower  gardener 
of  to-day  would  certainly  be  at  his  wits'  end  were  he  confined 
io  the  list  of  bedding  plants  which  were  available  at  that  time 
wherewith  to  furnish  his  beds  and  borders  next  season.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  introduction  of  such  plants  as  the 
Pahlia  and  the  Verbena  may  have  had  much  to  do  in  suggest- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  bedding- out  or  massing  system,  which  has 
i)een  steadily  progressiye  in  its  development  even  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  material  now  at  command  for  the  purpose 
of  garden-  embellishment  is  rich  and  varied  in  the  extreme. 
Thia  great  wealth  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
hybridiser  and  crossbreeder,  to  the  collector  and  introducer, 
also  to  the  adapter,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  this  term  to 
the  experimentalist  who  has  successfully  used  for  this  purpose 
many  denizens  of  our  stoves  and  greenhouses,  also  hardy 
plants  of  yarious  sort^,  proving  their  adaptability  to  the  pur- 
pose of  garden  embellishment  as  bedders,  marginal  plants,  or 
lor  Unea  in  ribbon  borders,  <feo. 

Many  tpedes  of  tender  plants  with  large  and  ornamental 
ioliage  whloh  it  was  fonnerly  supposed  could  only  exist,  or  at 


least  be  successfully  cultivated,  in  our  stoves,  are  now  in  garden 
establishments  made  to  furnish  an  interesting  department  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer  months,  this  department 
being  known  as  the  sub-tropical  garden,  where  such  plants 
may  generally  be  found  growing  with  a  luxuriance  and  fresh- 
ness which  they  seldom  attain  under  glass  with  even  the  most 
skilful  treatment.  Yarious  tribes  of  succulents,  hardy  as  well 
as  tender,  together  with  hardy  Alpine  plants  possessed  of 
ornamental  foUage,  are  also  made  to  play  a  yery  distinguished 
part  in  a  style  of  planting  known  as  **  carpet-bedding."  This 
has  certainly  much  to  recommend  it  to  popular  favour,  being 
entirely  distinct  from  all  other  methods  of  grouping,  and  dis- 
plays to  advantage  the  singular  and  interesting  appearance  of 
a  number  of  the  plants  used  for  the  purpose,  and  many  of  them 
being  quite  hardy  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  little  or  no 
protection  during  winter. 

To  successfully  arrange  the  materials  employed  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  parterre  it  is  quite  necessary  to  take  into 
careful  consideration  the  habits  of  the  yarious  plants  used, 
more  particularly  as  regards  simultaneous  and  continuous 
flowering.  Form  as  well  as  colour  must  likewise  always  be  kept 
in  view,  and  foliage  as  well  as  flowers.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  effective  beds  that  I  have  seen  this  season  haye 
been  entirely  destitute  of  bloom,  being  arranged  in  the  carpet 
style  and  composed  of  such  plants  as  Echeyerias,  Semper- 
vivums,  Sedums,  and  Saxifragas,  together  with  the  new  (}olden 
Fleece  Thyme,  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  and  the  seyeral 
yarieties  of  the  beautiful  and  richly-coloured  Altemantheras, 
&o, ;  while  other  beds  have  been  composed  of  the  fimest  sorts 
of  gold  and  silver  tricolor  Pelargoniums  divested  of  their 
bloom,  and  margined  by  such  plants  aslresine  landeni  and 
Coleus  Yerschaffelti. 

As  soon  as  the  autumn  frosts  haye  rendered  the  sammar 
bedding  plants  unsightly  no  time  should  be  lost  in  finally 
removing  them,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  spring  bedders 
and  bulbs,  which  should  without  delay  take  their  place  in  the 
beds  and  borders.  As  regards  harmony  and  contrast  of  oolours 
as  well  as  symmetry  and  habit  of  growth,  the  rules  which 
govern  the  summer  planting  are  equadly  applicable  to  that  of 
tiie  spring ;  and  in  cases  where  carpet-bed^g  may  haye  been 
followed  during  the  summer  months  such  beds  will  merely 
require  to  haye  hardy  plants  substituted  for  tender  speoies, 
such  as  allowing  the  Sempervivum  califomicum  to  taise  the 
place  of  the  Eoheyeria  secunda  glauoa,  which  is  nearly  but  not 
quite  hardy ;  and  such  plants  as  Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  Oxalis 
cornioulata  rubra,'  and  other  dark-foliaged  hardy  plants  to 
replace  the  tender  Altemantheraa,  Iresines,  &o.  Excellent 
substitutes  for  yariegated  Pelargoniums  may  be  found  in  the 
Dactylis  glomerata  yariegata  and  Polemonium  c»ruleum  ya- 
riegatum. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  present  style  of 
summer  bedding  does  not  necessarily  exclude  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  from  the  attention  they  really  deserve.  On  the 
contrary,  a  portion  of  them  at  least  are  eagerly  sought  after 
on  account  of  possessing  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  combined 
with  silvery-white  or  yariegated  foliage,  rendering  them  ex- 
ceedingly useful  as  marginal  plants  in  summer  grouping  and 
carpet-bedding,  &c.  But  in  addition  to  this,  a  garden  establish- 
ment can  hardly  be  considered  as  being  complete  without  its 
collection,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
If  this  class  of  plants  have  really  experienced  anything  like 
neglec^t  a  reaction  is  now  rapidly  setting-in  in  their  favour,  and 
the  grouping  of  hardy  plants  for  spring  display  is  now  becom- 
ing as  popular  as  the  system  of  summer  bedding-out  has  been 
for  some  years.  But  as  the  flower  beds  and  borders  are  being 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  do  double  duty,  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  they  should  receive  the  most  liberal  treatment  in  the 
form  of  fresh  soil  and  other  fertilising  materials,  which  should 
be  carefully  prepared  during  the  winter  months  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  of  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  spring  bedders 
are  removed  to  their  summer  quarters,  or  just  before  the  sum- 
mer bedders  are  planted  out  The  beds  may  also  be  enriched, 
should  this  be  thought  necessary,  at  the  time  of  planting-out 
the  spring  bedders ;  but  this  will  seldom  be  the  case. 

On  commencixig  this.papef  I  intended  to  have  attempted 
further  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  bedding-out  system — 
viz.,  as  to  where  it  was  first  practised  and  by  whom,  but  as 
my  remarks  have  already  run  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
was  contemplated  I  must  consequently  leave  the  subject  for 
the  present,  or  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
your  numerous  and  able  contributors  who  may  feel  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  who  may  be  in  a  positlou  to  afford  more 
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information  npon  the  snbject  than  I  can  do. — ^P.  Gbizye, 

Cul/ord. 

SEWAGE  AS  A  FEBTILISEB. 

Bt  GuTHBnT  W.  JomrflON,  F.B.B. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  dispoBal  of  sewage  commence 
as  Boon  aa  oesspoolB  and  the  consequent  fooling  of  well  water 
are  supplanted  bj  sewers.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage — either  by  pouring  it  into 
a  stream  or  by  adopting  some  pUm  for  its  purification.  Then 
commences  numerous  suggestions  to  accomplish  this  very  dif- 
ficult object.  These  have  been,  in  many  cases  totally  unworthy 
of  notice,  in  others  difficult  to  be  understood.  It  is  needless 
to  examine  these  in  detail,  for  with  one  exception  these  pro- 
cesses are  unable  to  extract  from  sewage  the  salts  of  ammonia 
and  other  soluble  matters  which  render  the  effluent  waters  so 
noxious.  That  exception  is  by  irrigation,  which  has  been  well 
alluded  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  pollution  of  riyers.  They  remarked 
iFirst  Report,  p.  128),  "  A  most  important  feature  of  this  plan 
of  treating  town  sewage  is,  that  although  whereyer  irrigation 
is  carelessly  conducted  a  certain  amount  of  unpleasantness  is 
inevitable,  yet  no  injury  to  health  follows  the  adoption  of  the 
plan.  No  locality  can  be  named  in  which  typhus  fever,  enteric 
fever,  dysentery,  or  any  other  zymotic  disease  generally  attri- 
buted to  foul  emanations  has  been  traceable  to  irrigation  with 
town  sewage.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  irrigation  may  be 
confidently  recommended  as  a  safe  and  trustworthy  remedy 
for  the  nuisance  with  which  towns  have  to  deal.'* 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
several  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  land  have  long  been  suc- 
cessfully sewage-irrigated  at  Mansfield,  and  a  far  larger  extent 
of  land  at  Edinburgh  for  ages,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
that  the  question  might  be  carefully  and  calmly  examined, 
and  even  condemned  with  reluctance.  But  how  different  has 
recently  been  the  mode  of  attack  by  those  who  do  not  even 
pretend  to  suggest  any  other  and  better  mode  of  purifying 
town  sewage  ?  It  has  of  late  not  even  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  truth  of  certain  rumours  before  a  violent 
attack  was  commenced  on  sewage  irrigation. 

It  was  asserted  that  a  typhoid  fever  in  Maiylebone  was  attri- 
butable to  the  use  of  the  milk  from  a  herd  of  cows  fed  on 
sewage-irrigated  grass ;  then  it  was  found  out  that  these  cows 
were  not  fed  upon  any  such  irrigated  grass.  When  this  charge 
broke  down,  then  it  became  necessary  to  try  another  tack. 
It  was  gravely  asserted,  by  a  gentleman  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  that  typhoid  fever  was  always  rife  around  the 
sewage-irrigated  meads  of  Beddington,  near  Croydon,  and  at 
Edinburgh.  This  assertion,  however,  did  not  prove  more 
fortunate  than  the  previous  one,  for  it  turned  out,  by  the 
official  report  of  the  officer  of  health  for  Beddington,  that  in 
the  surrounding  parish  of  Carshalton  and  the  hamlet  of  Wal- 
lington  not  a  single  fatal  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  the 
years  1871  and  1872,  two  cases  only  from  scarlatina  in  1871, 
one  from  diptheria  in  1871,  and  not  a  single  case  from  either 
in  1872  !  And  then  with  regard  to  the  meads  at  Edinburgh 
we  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (No.  1,  p.  90) 
that  Dr.  Littlejohn,  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  city, 
**  although  he  looked  with  prejudice  and  displeasure  on  the 
existence  of  sewage  meadows  in  its  suburbs,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  connect  the  ill  health  of  certain  localities  in  Edinburgh 
with  the  Craigentinny  meadows  as  its  cause.*'  And  Professor 
Christison,  President  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  adds 
{Hid,  p.  90),  <<  Many  years  ago  my  own  prejudices  were  all 
against  the  meadows;  I  have  been  compelled  to  surrender 
them.  I  am  satisfied  neither  typhus,  nor  enteric  fever,  nor 
dysentery,  nor  cholera  is  to  be  encountered  in  or  around  them, 
whether  in  epidemic  or  non-epidemic  seasons,  more  than  in 
any  other  agricultural  district  of  the  neighbourhood." 

That  myth  not  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
cocted, another  battery  was  opened.  It  was  gravely  asserted 
that  the  irrigated  land  would  become  supersaturated  and  in  a 
short  time  lose  its  deodorising  powers.  Those  who  made  this 
assertion  were  well  aware  that  the  meads  of  Edinburgh  and 
Mansfield  had  been  sewage-irrigated  for  generations.  Then 
came  the  report  of  the  Sewage  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  at  the  Bradford  meeting  in  September  last,  thus 
reported  in  the  Times  of  September  23 :— "  The  Committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  Grantham,  Professor  Corfield,  Dr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  W.  Hope,  and  Professor  A.  W.  Williamson,  who  had 
attended  the  meetings ;  and  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  Mr.  J.  T.  i 


Harrison,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leach,  and  Dr.  Voelcker,  who 
had  not  attended.  The  Committee  had  continued  that  pait 
of  the  inquiry  for  which  it  was  more  particularly  appoinied— 
namely,  the  examination  of  the  typical  case  of  sewage-farming 
at  Breton's  Farm,  near  Bomford.  An  analysis  of  the  soil  of 
the  farm  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  Committee's  funds  being 
nearly  exhausted,  tney  present  a  r^tumS  of  the  results  of  their 
labours,  prepared  by  Professor  Corfield. 

"Mr.  Hope  presented  the  Beport  on  Breton's  farm, Bom- 
ford, and  stated  that  the  systematic  observations  hitherto 
carried  on  had  been  continued.    The  point  of  chief  import- 
ance was  that  the  effluent  water  was  slightly  purer,  thus 
explodiug  the  idea  that  land  becomes  "  sick  "  of  sewage.    An 
analysis  of  samples  of  the  soil  taken  in  April,  1853,  at  the 
same  part  of  the  farm  as  the  samples  were  taken  for  analysis 
in  1870,  prior  to  the  application  of  any  sewage,  showed  very 
appreciable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric 
add,  which  valuable  manures  were  almost,  indeed  practically, 
absent  in  the  same  soil  in  1858.    The  Committee  alsa*found 
that  the  population  of  Bomford  had  been  largely  overstated 
by  the  Loccd  Board,  and  that,  instead  of  between  7000  and 
8000  persons  feeding  the  sewers,  there  were  only  about  4600 
persons  in  all.    This,  of  course,  gave  a  very  different  com- 
plexion to  the  agricultural  results,  and  among  other  things 
gave  the  important  and  new  fact  that  in  the  ease  of  this  town 
the  sewage  of  the  population,  including,  of  course,  kitchen  and 
washhouse  slops,  and  that  due  to  horses  and  to  live  stock  on 
market  days,  contained  13  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  head 
per  annum.    Professor  Corfield  recapitulated  the  contents  of 
all  the  Beports  Jwhich  had  been  presented  by  the  Committee^ 
and  said  they  had  come  to  conclusions  which  were  substan- 
tially as  follows :— First,  All   conservancy  plans,  including 
heap  and  cesspool  systems,  dry-ash  and  dry-earth  closets, 
pail  closets,  Ao.,  are  quite  incompetent  as  solutions  of  the 
general  question  of  the  removal  of  the  refuse  matters  of  a 
population ;  they  only  deal  with  a  small  part  of  the  liquid 
manure.    Towns  which  resort  to  one  of  them  require  to  be 
sewered,  and  the  sewage  requires  to  be  purified.    The  manure 
produced  is  iniJl  cases  (excepting  that  of  simple  pails  or  tubs, 
where  no  extraneous  materials  are  added)  poor,  and  will  only 
bear  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  short  distance ;  that  produced  by 
the  dry-earth  system  being,  even  after  the  earth  has  been  used 
three  times  over,  merely  a  good  garden  mould.     Moreover, 
these  plans  all  violate  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Sanitary 
Laws,  which  is  that  all  refuse  matters  which  are  lilCble  to  b^ 
come  injurious  to  health  should  be  removed  instantly,  and 
then  be  dealt  with  afterwards.    With  all  these  plans  it  is  asi 
obvious  advantage,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  keep  the 
refuse  about  the  premises  as  long  as  possible ;  and  the  use  of 
deodorants  of  various  sorts,  or  even  of  disinfectants,  proves 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  these  svstems  all  depend  upoa 
a  fallacious  principle.    They  should  therefore  be  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible,  and  only  resorted  to  as  temporary  expe-> 
dients  or  wiui  small  populations  in  very  exceptional  instanoeft. 
Second,  The  water-camage  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based 
upon  the  sound  principle  of  removing  all  the  refuse  matters  at 
once  and  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner  by  gravitation,  and 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  but  the  most  exceptional  casesv 
The  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  all  sewers  should  be  made 
of  impervious  materials,  and  that  separate  drains  to  dry  the 
subsoils  should  be  constructed  where  necessary,  has  already 
been  most  emphatically  expressed.    The  freest  possible  ven^ 
tilation  of  sewers,  house  drains,  and  soil  pipes,  in  order  to  pre^ 
vent  accumulations  of  foul  air,  is  also  essential.    With  regard 
to  utilisation  of  sewage,  the  Committee  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  precipitation  processes  which  it  has  examined 
are  all  incompetent,  and  necessarily  so,  to  effect  more  than  a 
separation  of  small  parts  of  the  valuable  ingredients  of  sewage, 
and  that  only  a  partial  purification  is  effected  by  them.    Some 
of  them  may,  however,  be  useful  as  methods  of  effecting  a 
more  rapid  and  complete  separation  of  the  sewage  aludge; 
The  upward-filtration  process  only  effects  a  clarification  of  the 
sewage,  and  is  therefore  no  solution  of  the  question.    Weare'k 
charcoal  filtration  process,  as  carried  on  at  Stoke-upon-Treni 
Workhouse,  did  not  give  satisfactory  results,  the  effluent  water 
being  in  effect  weak  sewage ;  an  opportunity  will,  however, 
soon  be  given  for  an  examination  of  this  process  in  a  modified 
form  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  Bradford,  and  under  more  fa- 
vourable conditions.    Intermittent  downward  filtration  through 
soil  has  been  shown  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  to  afford  a  means  of 
purifying  the  sewage  under  favourable  conditions,  but  it  eaiN 
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not  be  said  to  be  a  method  of  ntilisation,  except  to  a  partial 
extent,  as  the^  investigation  made  by  the  Committee  showed 
that  the  effluent  water  contained  as  much  nitrogen  as  was 
originally  in  solation  in  the  sewage,  but  mainly  as  nitric  acid, 
instead  of  as  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  process  ^nll  prove  useful,  as  an  adjunct 
to  irrigation  cannot  conveniently  be  got.  By  properly-con- 
ducted sewage  irrigation,  a  solution  is  afforded  to  the  question 
of  sewage  utilisation.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  pre- 
cipitation process  or  some  clarifying  process  may  be  found 
useful  in  all  instances.  It  is  essential  that  the  land  should  be 
well  underdrained,  and  that  the  sewage  should  all  pass  through 
the  soil,  and  not  merely  over  it ;  otherwise,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  will  only  occasionally  be  satisfactorily  purified.  The  catch- 
water,  or,  as  the  Committee  term  it,  the  *  supersaturation ' 
principle  is  not  defensible,  either  on  agricultural,  chemical,  or 
sanitary  principles.  An  irrigation  farm  should  therefore  carry 
out  intermittent  downward  filtration  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
sewage  may  be  always  thoroughly  purified,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  maximum  of  utilisation  is  obtained.  It  is  certain 
that  all  kinds  of  crops  may  be  grown  with  sewage,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  grow  such  as  he  can  best  sell.  Nevertheless,  the 
staple  crops  must  be  cattle  food,  with  occasional  crops  of  com ; 
and  it  is  also  certain,  from  the  analysis  of  the  soil,  that  it  has 
become  very  much  richer,  and  that  the  manurial  constituents 
of  the  sewage  accumulate  in  it.  Cattle  should  be  fed  on  the 
farm,  which  leads  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  production  of  meat 
and  milk,  the  great  desiderata  of  the. population  producing  the 
sewage.  Thus  the  system  of  farming  must  be  specialised  and 
capital  concentrated,  the  absence  of  which  conditions  has 
proved  a  great  barrier  to  the  satisfactory  practical  solution  of 
the  sewage  question.  The  Committee  has  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  ill  effects  to  the  health  of  the  persons  living  around 
sewage  farms,  even  when  badly  conducted,  nor  is  there  any 
proof  whatever  that  vegetables  grown  thereon  are  in  any  way 
Inferior  to  those  grown  with  other  manure.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  such  vegetables  are  perfectly 
suited  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  and  that  the  milk  given 
by  cows  fed  on  sewage  grass  is  perfectly  wholesome.  Thus 
Mr.  Dyke,  medical  officer  of  health  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  states 
that  since  the  abundant  supply  of  milk  from  the  cows  fed  on 
irrigated  grass  the  children's  mortality  has  decreased  from  48, 
^0,  and  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  to  only  39  per  cent., 
and  that,  so  far  from  diarrhoea  having  been  made  more  pre- 
"valent  by  the  use  of  se waged  cabbages,  *  last  year  the  Begistrar- 
General  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  diarrhoea  was  less 
prevalent  in  Merthyr  than  in  any  place  in  England  and  Wales,' 
and  he  expressed  his  belief  in  '  the  perfect  salubrity  of  the 
vegetable  food  so  grown.'  With  regard  to  the  assumption 
which  has  been  made  that  entozoic  disease  would  be  propagated 
by  irrigation,  all  the  evidence  that  the  Committee  has  been 
able  to  collect,  and  more  especially  the  positive  facts  obtained 
by  experiments,  are  against  such  an  idea,  and  the  Committee 
is  of  opinion  that  such  disease  will  certainly  not  be  more 
readily  propagated  by  sewage  irrigation  than  by  the  use  of 
human  refuse  as  manure  in  any  other  way,  and  probably  less 
if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  not  allowing  the  animals  to 
graze,  but  always  having  the  grass  cut  and  carried  to  them." 

From  the  results  thus  reported  Tand  the  evidence  could  be 
readily  multiplied),  we  may  safely  Danish  all  our  fears  of^  any 
danger  to  our  health  being  produced  by  the  use  of  sewage- 
irrigated  grass.  The  object  to  be  obtained  is  of  far  too  im- 
portant a  character  to  be  discussed  without  the  greatest  caution, 
with  an  inflexible  determination  to  adhere  to  truth,  and  the 
most  careful  avoidance  of  personalities,  which  on  recent  occa- 
sions have  been  employed  to  an  intolerable  extent. 


RETUBBING  LARGE   PLANTS. 

The  contrivance  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  was 
designed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Van  HuUe,  from  his  recollection  of  a 
drawing  of  a  sioular  apparatus  which  he  had  seen  in  his  youth, 
its  object  being  to  lighten  the  labour  and  lessen  the  difficulty 
of  placing  large  plants  in  fresh  tubs.  Mr.  Van  Hulle  thus 
describes  it  in  the  Belgian  "Bulletin  d' Arboriculture "  of 
September : — 

Take  two  strong  posts,  a  and  b,  so  securely  stayed  at  their 
base  that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  their  upsetting.  Set  them 
at  a  suitable  distance  from  each  other,  and  place  between  them 
the  plant  to  be  retubbed,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  tiling, 
take  the  uprights  to  the  plant.  The  old  tub  or  box  is  removed, 
the  ball  seen  to,  the  stem  carefully  wrapped  round  to  prevent 


injury  to  the  bark,  and  the  collar  e  put  on.  This  can  be 
tightened  to  any  desired  extent  by  the  four  screws  shown  in 
the  engraving.  Lastly,  the  two  ends  of  the  collar  are  slipped 
into  the  grooves  in  the  uprights,  which,  as  will  be  perceived, 
are  also  pierced  with  holes.  The  apparatus  having  been  pre- 
pared for  action,  two  men  with  a  pole,  or  even  one  with  a  long 
lever,  will  raise  the  collar,  and  therefore  the  plant,  say  to  the 
point  c,  and  an  iron  pin  is  there  pushed  into  the  hole  under 
the  collar ;  the  plant  is  then  raised  to  d,  and  so  on  idternately. 
In  a  few  minutes  two,  or  at  most  four,  men  can  thus  raise  up 
plants  of  the  largest  size.    To  prevent  any  danger  of  over- 


balancing, a  strong  stake  has  been  put  to  the  plant,  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  slide  in  the  guide-ring  f  as  the  plant  is 
lifted.  When  the  requisite  height  is  reached,  the  new  tub  is 
put  under  the  plant,  and  the  latter  is  let  down  peg  by  peg  in  the 
same  way  as  it  was  raised  up.  The  less  the  distance  between 
the  holes  the  better,  and  never  raise  up  or  let  down  more  than 
one  hole  at  a  time.  The  contrivance  is  in  use  at  the  Ghent 
Botanic  Garden,  and  there  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 


KEW  GARDENS.— No.  4. 

Another  very  remarkable  tree  which  springs  up  amid  the 
dingier  Gums,  and  is  just  touching  the  roof,  is  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine,  the  leaves  of  which  forming  green  platter-like 
trays,  so  to  speak,  at  regular  intervals  on  its  delicate  stem, 
have  a  very  graceful  effect.  In  its  native  woods  it  reaches  a 
height  of  200  feet.  These  beautiful  trees  have  been  success- 
fully imported  into  Europe,  and  grow  with  great  luxuriance  at 
San  Lucar  and  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  New  Zealand  has 
many  specimens  of  her  trees  at  Eew ;  among  them,  Kai  Eatea, 
a  fine  tree — the  white  Pine  of  the  colonists,  and  Areca  sapida, 
a  New  Zealand  Palm,  and  Podocarpus  Totara,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  trees  in  the  colony. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  house  there  is  a  noble  collection 
of  Japanese  plants.  This  we  are  told  is  characterised  by  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  woody  plants,  many  of  which  be- 
long to  families  which  are  rare  elsewhere  so  far  to  the  north. 
This,  doubtless,  is  the  scientific  distinguishing  character  of  the 
Japanese  flora,  but  to  the  non-botanical  observer  the  remark- 
able characteristic  is  the  perseverance  with  which  this  extra- 
ordinary people  have  managed  to  variegate  the  leaves  of  their 
plants.  The  Aucuba  japonica  we  have  so  assimilated  to  our- 
selves, is  a  specimen.  The  variegation  in  the  leaves  of  this 
handsome  Laurel  is  but  a  type  of  the  change  effected  in 
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nnmerouB  other  plants  bj  the  Japanese— a  testimony  to  the 
ciyilisation  which  must  so  long  have  existed  there  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  remarkable  result.  In  conseqaence  of  onr 
hitherto  haying  but  one  sex  of  the  Aucuba,  it  was  long  want- 
ing in  the  beautiful  scarlet  berries  which  contain  its  seed,  but 
this  deficiency  has  of  late  years  been  supplied,  and  the  stami- 
nate  plant  can  now  easily  be  procured.  As  the  climate  of 
Japan  closely  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  most  of  the 
Japanese  plants  can  be  grown  in  this  country  without  protection. 

A  yery  short  walk  from  the  temperate  house  takes  us  to  the 
Chinese  ••  Tai."  This  pagoda  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  William  Chambers  in  1761-2,  and  was  considered  at  the 
time  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  brickwork  in  the  country. 
It  consists  of  ten  octagonal  storeys,  which  diminish  from  the 
lowest.  The  building  is  163  feet  in  height,  and  the  yiew  from 
the  top  is  yery  beautiful,  extending  oyer  a  large  area  of  country. 
It  is  closed  to  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  inveterate 
habit  of  name-cutting  which  affects  a  certain  class  of  yisitors. 
The  only  Cedars  of  Lebanon  of  any  size  in  the  garden  are 
close  to  the  building.  They  were  planted  in  1750,  and  conse- 
quently are  fine  trees. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  arboretum,  or  pleasure  ground,  which 
the  public  so  much  affect,  it  will  be  as  well  to  giyesome  account 
of  it.  It  was  mainly  planted  about  the  year  1730  by  the  Barl 
of  Bute,  consequently  the  trees  have  grown  to  a  noble  size ; 
but  the  wood  has  altogether  lost  its  character  within  these 
last  fifty  years— indeed,  since  the  destruction  of  old  London 
Bridge.  The  old  Curator,  who  still  suryiyes,  tells  us  that  in 
his  youth  the  Thames  stood  at  least  8  feet  higher  than  it  does 
now ;  in  fact,  there  was  neyer  low  water  showing  mud  banks 
such  as  we  now  see.  The  solid  piles  of  the  old  bridge  formed 
anjm pediment  to  the  flow  of  the  stream,  which  kept  it  back 
like  a  mill-dam — a  fact  which  those  old  enough  to  haye  per- 
formed the  perilous  feat  of  *'  shooting  the  bridge,"  as  it  was 
called,  can  well  remember.  The  effect  of  lowering  the  tide,  no 
doubt  seconded  by  the  general  land  drainage  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  was  that  yery  many  of  the  trees  died ;  the  present 
Curator  testifies  to  the  fact  that  when  their  roots  haye  been 
dug  up,  they  were  marked  at  a  certain  depth,  where  the  water 
neyer  reached  them  in  the  grayelly  soil,  by  a  fnngus  which 
destroyed  them.  There  used  to  be  a  tangled  underwood 
throughout,  and  rare  Mosses  and  Ferns  grew  there,  which  col- 
lectors in  despair  can  no  longer  find.  In  fact,  it  was  at  one 
time  a  ooyert  for  game,  impassable  to  anyone  but  the  royal 
beaters.  When  the  Queen  made  oyer  the  botanical  garden 
and  the  old  arboretum  to  the  public,  the  pleasure  ground  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  King  of  Hanoyer,  and  this  Prince 
ref  ised  to  giye  up  possession,  but  kept  it  as  a  preserve  for 
pheasants.  At  the  annual  shooting  the  game  were  sent  oyer 
to  Hanover,  and  we  are  informed  found  its  way  back  again  to 
this  country  as  presents  to  his  friends  !  Even  as  late  as  the 
advent  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  present  Director,  it  was  impossible, 
he  tells  us,  to  find  a  way  through  the  dense  undergrowths ;  the 
tquirrels  and  the  wild  birds  were  plentiful,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  place  was  quite  forest-like.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
brought  within  the  pale  of  civilisation.  The  undergrowth  has 
dL^: appeared,  paths  have  been  cut  through  in  every  direction, 
Lcw  trees  have  been  planted,  and  it  has  assumed  its  true  form 
as  a  noble  pleasure  ground.  The  river,  it  is  true,  has  become 
very  tidal,  and  the  banks  at  time  of  low  water  muddy;  but 
the  side  of  these  grounds  overlooking  the  Thames  is  still  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  mere  pleasure-lounger  in  the  gardens. 

Finding  our  way  back  from  the  pleasure  ground  by  way 
of  the  gate  near  the  Temple  of  Minden — a  monument  to  a 
battle  Englishmen  have  almost  forgotten~we  come  in  sight 
of  the  flagstaff,  said  to  be  the  finest  spar  in  Europe ;  it  is 
planted  in  a  mound  to  a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  its  entire  length 
is  159  feet.  But  the  height  is  but  that  of  a  clothes-prop  to 
some  of  the  spars  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea  trees  could  yield. 
A  specimen  of  this  tree  is  to  bo  foand  in  the  plantation  on  the 
round  mound  near  the  Palm  stove,  of  a  very  moderate  height  : 
but  in  California  there  are  trees  now  standing  450  feet  in 
height  and  116  feet  in  circumference  t  The  fine  square  tower 
we  pass  on  our  right  once  did  double  duty — as  a  smoke  shaft, 
drawing  the  smoke  from  the  Palm  stove  furnaces,  and  as  a 
water-tower,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  elevation  for  the 
requirements  of  the  gardens  and  houses.  But  both  these 
rrquiremcnts  have  now  been  answered  in  another  manner: 
The  smoke  takes  a  short  cut  through  the  two  wings  of  the 
building,  and  the  water  is  now  provided  by  means  of  the  lake 
in  the  pleasure  grounds,  from  which  it  is  pumped  by  an  engine 
near  the  temperat?  house  to  tanks  in  liichmond  Park.    For- 


merly the  smoke  from  the  Palm  stoye  was  conveyed  by  under- 
ground flues  a  distance  of  nearly  500  feet  to  the  tower,  where 
it  was  consumed.  An  underground  railway  also  ran  to  the 
stove,  to  convey  coals  to  the  furnace  and  remove  the  ashes. 

A  short  winding  path  takes  us  to  the  herbaceous  grounds, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  gardens, 
and  answer  many  questions  plant-growers  feel  interested  in, 
but  which  the  uneducated  passer-by  thinks  as  of  no  account. 
These  herbaceous  grounds  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  living 
reflex  of  the  herbarium,  to  which  we  shall  draw  attention  pre- 
sently. It  may  be  considered  a  map  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  arranged  in  the  natural  orders  to  which  they  belong. 

Some  of  the  orders  occupy  several  beds,  and  some  bat  few, 
the  order  in  many  instances  being  represented  by  a  typical 
plant  placed  in  a  circular  side  bed,  so  that  the  botanist  sees 
at  a  glance  the  bed  from  which  he  may  require  to  gather  infor- 
mation. The  Grasses  and  Sedges  are  illustrated  by  a  splendid 
collection .  The  Thistle  tribe — few  people  suflioiently  appreciate 
their  beauty— are  very  numerous,  culminating  in  the  Artichoke, 
which  we  have  often  wondered  has  not  been  introduced  into 
our  flower  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  Evelyn  tells 
us  that  they  were  appreciated  by  the  ancients  as  they  deeerred. 
"  For  not  very  long  since  this  noble  Thistle  came  out  of  ItaJy, 
improved  to  this  magnitude  by  culture,  and  so  rare  in  England 
that  they  are  commonly  sold  for  a  crown  a-pieoe ;  but  what 
Carthage  yearly  spent  in  them,  as  Pliny  computes  the  sum, 
amounted  to  £30,000  sterling."  Whether  they  were  appre- 
ciated for  their  beauty  or  for  their  gastronomic  properties 
Evelyn  does  not  say ;  but  the  nobility  of  their  appearance  no 
lover  of  the  beautiful  can  deny.  The  infinite  varieties  of  many 
of  the  common  flowers  only  the  botanist  has  a  notion  of,  the 
differences  in  many  cases  only  being  observable  to  the  keen 
scientific  eye.  Nevertheless,  only  distinct  types  are  represented 
here,  all  cross-breeds  being  eliminated.  Among  the  noble 
foliage  to  be  found  here  we  took  especial  note  of  the  Gonnera 
Bcabra — a  plant  which  grows  very  like  the  Bhubarb,  the  leaf- 
stalks springing  at  once  from  the  ground,  but  flowering  differ- 
ently, the  seed-pods  springing  also  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  of  gigantic  proportions,  measuring  8  feet  in  length, 
and  forming  deep  masses  of  shade,  and  presenting  most  strik- 
ing forms.  We  trust  we  shall  see  it  ere  long  embellishing 
private  gardens.  A  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  Alpine  plants, 
c^c,  close  to  the  herbaceous  gardens  clearly  attracts  many 
fanciers,  as  we  see  they  are  under  the  especial  care  of  a  watch- 
man, rare  Ferns  being  one  of  the  articles  some  people  see  no 
crime  in  appropriating  clandestinely. 

Of  the  value  of  this  herbaceous  garden  as  a  test  by  means 
of  which  collectors  are  able  to  identify  rare  plants,  the  number 
of  persons  who  daily  visit  it  is  the  best  proof.  It  may  be  asked. 
What's  in  a  name,  "  a  Bose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet  ?  "  but  the  nurserymen  know  otherwise,  and  in  order  to 
sell  their  plants  they  must  give  the  true  botanical  name.  This 
garden,  and  the  hortus  siccus,  or  herbarium,  by  far  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  dried  plants  in  existence,  form  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  each  other.  The  house  at  the  (Entrance  of 
the  gardens  whore  the  late  King  of  Hanover  used  to  live, 
forms  what  may  be  termed  a  huge  album,  where  most  of  the 
dried  plants  in  existence  can  be  found  duly  indexed  and  ar- 
ranged in  folios.  In  this  and  the  herbaceous  grounds  most  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  garden  is  done.  The  valuable 
botanical  Ubrary  situated  under  the  same  roof  attracts  to  it 
botanists  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  every 
viilaable  work  on  the  subject  published  in  this  country  has 
issued  from  this  spot. — {Edinburgh  Review.) 

POBTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 
Senecio  (Kleinia)  Haworthii.  Nat.  ord.,  CompositsB.  Linn,, 
Syngenesia  flequalis.— Native  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  silvery, 
anthers  yellow.  *'  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  at  Kew,  where  there  is  no  record  of  its  origin.  It  forms 
a  small  suffrutescent  herb  a  few  inches  high,  in  the  succulent 
house,  growing  freely  enough.  Haworth  again  (PI.  Suoc.,  314) 
says,  *This  extraordinary  plant  has  not  yet  produced  any 
flowers  with  me.  It  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  short  dense 
skin-like  cover  of  cottony  wool,  which  is  even  capable  of  being 
stripped  off  the  leaves  like  a  skin,  leaving  the  leaves  them- 
selves green  after  being  divested  of  it.  This  cotton,  if  lighted 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  <&o.,  slowly  consumes  in  the  manner 
of  touch-paper,  owing  to  the  resinous  quality  this  genns 
abounds  in.    Cacalia  tomentosa  is  capable  of  living  very  long 
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without  water,  as  are  also  other  woolly  saoculentB,  (&o.'  The 
absence  of  the  oonioal  i^ints  to  the  stigma  of  this  species 
would  remoye  it  from  Elemia  as  characterised  b j  most  authors ; 
its  habit  and  oapitulum  are,  however,  those  of  the  peouUar 
group  of  chiefly  South  African  plants  to  which  that  name  was 
originally  applied."— (Bo^  Mag.,  t,  6063.) 

Pentstsmon  Palmebi.  Nat.  ord.,  Sorophulariaceaa.  Linn., 
Didynamia  Angiospermia.  —  Native  of  Califomia.  Flowers 
creamy  and  rosy  purple.  "  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich, 
flowered  it  in  August  of  the  present  year  from  American  seeds ; 
he  informs  me  that  it  attains  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet,  from 
which,  at  Watson's  attributing  to  it  a  stature  of  2  to  5  feet,  I 
judge  that  it  must  be  altogether  the  grandest  and  most  beauti- 
ful known  species  of  the  genus.  Though  coming  from  so 
southern  a  latitude,  32°-42^  N.,  it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy." 
— r/6td.,  t.  6064.) 

Saxifraoa.  Kotschti.  Nat.  ord.,  Sazifragacese.  Linn.,  Dec- 
andria  Digynia.  —  Native  of  Asia  Minor.  Flowers  yellow, 
calyces  red-tipped.  "  This  is  one  of  the  group  of  Saxifrages 
that  forms  dense  hard  cushion-shaped  masses  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  great  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  without  the 
humidity  of  a  more  northern  or  western  climate.  They  are 
consequently  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  England ;  and  where 
they  have  succeeded  they  never  form  the  luxuriant  masses  that 
they  do  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  S.  Eotsohyi  is  a  native 
of  precipitous  rocks  in  the  Gilician  Taurus,  at  an  elevation  of 
6  9000  feet,  as  also  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Gataonia, 
all  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Aucher  Eloi, 
the  French  explorer  on  the  Thessalian  Olympus.  It  flowered 
in  the  BoyiA  Gardens  (where  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a 
good  many  years^  in  May,  1873,  and  bears  evidently  imperfect 
flowers,  the  petals  being  smaller  than  in  the  native  specimens, 
and  the  stamens  and  the  styles  quite  arrested  in  growth." — 
{Ibid.,  t.  6065.) 

Celsu  BXT021ICAF0LIA.  JiTa £.  ord.,  ScrophulariacecB.  Linn., 
DiJyuamia  Angiospermia.— Native  of  N.W,  Africa.  Flowers 
yellow  and  red.  *'A  little-known  plant,  discovered  by  Des- 
fontaines  in  fields  in  Algeria,  subsequently  in  Tangiers  by 
Salzmann,  and  lastly  by  myself  (in  1839),  on  the  top  of  a  peak 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  group,  a 
station  very  far  removed  from  the  above.  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  has  not  been  detected  in  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  widely-distributed  C.  cretica,  L.  (Tab. 
nost.  964),  which  ranges  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  East 
Indies,  differing  in  usually  less  divided  leaves  and  long  pedicels 
of  the  flowers. 

**  In  Maroooo  two  varieties  occur,  one  nearly  glabrous,  the 
other  woolly;  both  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Greater 
Atlas,  ascending  to  5000  feet,  as  also  in  fields  on  the  plains ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  sometimes  pinnatifld  throughout.  The 
specimen  here  figured  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Niven  of  the  Hull 
Botanic  Gardens,  in  August  last,  I  believe  from  seeds  procured 
by  Mr.  Maw  in  Marocco  in  1S71.'*— (Ibid.,  t.  6066.) 

Abistolochia  tbicaxtdata.  Nat.  ord.,  Aristolochiaceas.  Linn., 
Gynandria  Hexandria. — Native  of  Eastern  Mexico.  Flowers 
crimson-stalked,  tube  creamy,  purple-tailed.  "It  was  dis- 
covered by  Ghiesbreght,  an  indefatigable  explorer,  and  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  M.  Verschaftelt,  of  Ghent,  by  whom  it  was 
published,  in  1866,  with  an  excellent  plate  in  the  *  Illustration 
Horticole.*  H.  tricaudata  flowered  in  the  stove  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  in  August  last,  on  a  plant  received  from  Mr.  BuU  in 
the  previous  year.  It  is  said  to  recommend  itself  to  the  cul- 
tivator from  the  negative  quality  of  wanting  the  detestable 
odour  BO  prevalent  amongst  its  congeners." — {Ibid.,  t.  6067.) 

Cbassula  Saxiitbaoa.  Nat.  ord.,  Crassulaoesp.  Linn.,  Pent- 
andria  Monogynia. — ^Native  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  pale 
flesh-coloured.  *'For  this  very  singular  and  brilliantly- 
coloured  S.  African  plant  the  Boyal  Gardens  are  indebted  to 
Principal  MacOwen,  of  Gill  College,  Somerset  East,  who  trans- 
mitted tubers  of  it  from  that  district,  which  flowered  in  June 
of  the  present  year.  It  would  seem  to  have  a  wide  South 
African  distribution,  being  found  on  mountain  sides  from  the 
extreme  south-west,  as  on  the  Muysenberg  Mountain,  near 
Simon's  Bay,  to  Port  Elizabeth  and  Albany.  The  brilliant  red 
colouring  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  is  not  a  constant 
character."— (/6id.,  t.  6068.) 

Tacsonia  insionis. — **  Baised  by  Mr.  B.  Anderson,  gardener 
at  Sowerby  House,  Hull.  The  honour  of  introducing  it  to  this 
country  belongs  ^to  Yarborough  L.  Greame,  Esq.,  by  whom 
seeds  were  sent  to  England  some  few  years  since,  and  who  in 
a  memorandum  communicated  by  Mr.  Anderson,  writes  as 


follows  oonceming  it : — ^  I  saw  the  Tacsonia  growing  in  a  deep 
richly-wooded  gorge,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras, 
between  La  Paz  and  Chulumani,  in  the  north  of  Bolivia.  It 
seemed  to  like  to  climb  to  the  end  of  a  long  branch,  and  then 
hang  in  festoons,  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
breeze.'  This  description  of  its  manner  of  growth  is,  we  learn, 
very  accurate,  since  it  supports  itself  by  its  tendrils  till  it 
begins  to  flower,  and  then  hangs  loose,  each  branch  having  as 
many  as  a  dozen  or  fourteen  flowers  open  in  different  stages  of 
development.  We  believe  the  plant  is  to  be  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York." — {Florist  and  Pom^logiit, 
3  s.,  vi.,  241.) 

THE  EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  AS  AN 
ANTI-FEVER  TREE. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an 
interesting  communication  was  read  from  M.  Gimbert,  who 
has  been  long  engaged  in  collecting  evidence  concerning  the 
Australian  tree.  Eucalyptus  globulus,  the  growth  of  which  is 
surprisingly  rapid,  attaining,  besides,  gigantic  dimensions. 
This  plant,  it  now  appears,  possesses  an  extraordinary  power 
of  destroying  miasmatic  influence  in  fever-stricken  districts. 
It  has  the  singular  property  of  absorbing  ten  times  its  weight 
of  water  from  the  soil,  and  of  emitting  antiseptic  camphorous 
effluvia.  When  sown  in  marshy  ground  it  wUl  dry  it  up  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  English  were  the  first  to  try  it  at  the 
Cape,  and  within  two  or  three  years  they  completely  changed 
the  climateric  condition  of  the  unhealthy  parts  of  the  colony. 
A  few  years  later  its  plantation  was  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale  in  various  parts  of  Algeria.  At  Pondook,  twenty  miles 
from  Algiers,  a  farm  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hamyze 
was  noted  for  its  extremely  pestilential  air.  In  the  spring  of 
1867  about  thirteen  thousand  Eucalypti  were  planted  th^re. 
lu  July  of  the  same  year,  the  time  when  the  fever  season  used 
to  set  in,4iot  a  single  case  occurred ;  yet  the  trees  were  not  more 
^han  9  feet  high.  Since  then  complete  immunity  from  fever 
has  been  maintained.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantia 
the  farm  of  Ben  Machydln  was  in  equally  bad  repute ;  it  was 
covered  with  marshes  both  in  winter  and  summer ;  in  five 
years  the  whole  ground  was  dried-up  by  fourteen  thousand  of 
these  trees,  and  farmers  and  children  enjoy  excellent  health. 
At  the  factory  of  the  Gue  de  Constantine,  in  three  years,  a 
plantation  of  the  Eucalyptus  has  transformed  twelve  acres  of 
marshy  soil  into  a  magnificent  park,  whence  fever  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  In  the  island  of  Cuba  this  and  all  other 
paludean  diseases  are  fast  disappearing  from  all  the  unhealthy 
districts  where  this  tree  has  been  introduced.  A  station  house 
at  one  of  the  ends  of  a  railway  viaduct  in  the  department  of 
the  Yar  was  so  pestilential  that  the  officials  could  not  be  kept 
there  longer  than  a  year ;  forty  of  these  trees  were  planted, 
and  it  is  now  as  healthy  as  any  other  place  on  the  line. — 
{English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science.) 

WEEVILS. 
You  ask  for  my  mode  of  trapping  these  in  the  orchard 
house.  Having  pressed  down  the  soil  in  the  pots  to  make  it 
level,  I  lay  on  it  a  cake  of  half-decomposed  hay,  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  a  heap  of  the  mowings  of  the  previous  year. 
Every  morning  I  look  to  see  where  the  leaves  have  been  freshly 
bitten.  I  have  then  only  to  turn  over  the  grass  and  find  the 
weevil  below.  When  the  grass  is  not  consolidated  it  is  some- 
times tedious  to  find  the  offender,  as  his  colour  is  the  same  as 
old  grass.  I  fldlow  this  latter  to  remain  as  a  top-dressing; 
richer  material  may  be  added  above.  Figs  are  especially  fond 
of  rooting  into  the  decaying  grass.— G.  S. 

PRIMROSES,  COWSLIPS,  POLYANTHUSES,  AND 

OXLIPS. 

{Continued  from  page  369.) 
PANTALOONS. 

This  is  a  term  applied  by  the  old  florists  of  two  centuries 
ago  to  a  form  of  the  Hose-in-Hose,  "having  green  leaves  about 
their  bldssoms,  which  are  sometimes  variegated  with  the  same 
colours  as  the  flowers  they  encompass."  This  in  modem  lan- 
guage signifies  that  the  calyx  is  not  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the 
corolla,  as  in  the  Hose-in-Hose,  but  is  enlarged,  so  as  to  be- 
come  funnel-shaped,  and  while  partaking  of  the  colour  of  the 
corolla,  it  is  variegated  with  green  stripes.  Of  these  I  have  a 
very  large  variety,  ranging  in  colour  from  pale  lemon  yellow 
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to  deep  rich  yellow,  and  from  yellow  stained  with  red  through 
all  shades  of  red  to  dark  maroon,  hat  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  white  one. 

There  is  a  carious  variety  of  Pantaloon,  raised  by  Mr.  I. 
Anderson-Henry,  which  has  large  foliaoeous  bracts,  the  same 
as  in  old  Parldnson's  Jackanapes-on-Horsebaok,  of  both  of 
which  we  will  publish  a  portrait  next  week. 

A  bed  of  Hose-in-Hose  and  Pantaloons  is  one  of  the  gayest 
sights  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  flower  garden,  and  their 
fragrance  is  so  powerful  it  may  be  scented  at  a  distance. 
There  is  no  dou  bt  that  the 
Hose-in-Hose  and  Pan- 
taloons come  originally 
from  the  Cowslip,  for 
when  the  seed  is  sown  a 
considerable  per-centage 
of  the  plants  produced 
are  the  common  Cowslip, 
dififering  only  in  colour. 
I  have,  however,  a  fine 
form  of  the  Pantaloon 
which  is  a  large- flowered 
deep  crimson  Primrose, 
and  is  very  gay  in  the 
flower  border  in  spring. 
This  is  frequent  in  the 
cottage  gardens  of  East 
Sussex  and  some  parts 
of  Kent,  and  as  it  is  a 
luxuriant  grower  and 
free  bloomer  it  is  pretty 
widely  distributed. 

OALUGASKINS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  forms  to  which 
the  Primrose  and  Cow- 
slip are  subject.  The 
name  of  Galligaskins  is 
used  by  Parkinson.  He 
thus  describes  them :  The 
*'  flowers  are  folded  or 
crumpled  at  the  edges, 
and  the  huskes  of  the 
flowers  bigger  than  any 
of  the  former,  more  swell- 
ing-out in  the  middle,  as 
it  were  ribbes,  and  crum- 
pled on  the  sides  of  the 
huskes,  which  doe  some- 
what resemble  men*s  hose 
that  they  did  weare,  and 
tooke  the  name  of  Galle- 
gaskins  from  thence.'* 
The  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  the  ribs  of  the 
oaJyx-tube  are  prominent 
and  crisped,  and  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  are 
developed  into  large  fo- 
liaceous  blades  crisped-or 
curled  on  the  margins; 
hence  Parkinson  calls 
them  also  **  CurledCow- 
slips." 

The  Galligaskins  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  I  am  fortanate  enough  to  possess  several 
distinct  varieties,  all  of  which  are  very  curious.  There  is  one 
form  which  Parkinson  calls  "  The  Franticke  orFoolith  Cowslip, 
or  Jacke-an-apes  on  horseback"  which  I  have  also  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure.  It,  too,  is  very  curious.  The  involucral 
bracts  at  the  top  of  the  scape,  instead  of  being  small  bodies  as 
they  are  in  the  normal  form  of  the  Cowslip,  are  produced  into 
long  narrow  leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  from  the  bosom 
of  which  issues  an  umbel  of  single-flowered  pedicels.  Of  this 
we  will  give  an  engraving  next  week.  These  are  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  Polyanthus  and  Primrose  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

CULTIVATION. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  will  grow  in  any  soil  except 
that  which  is  very  light  and  very  poor ;  but  any  light  soil  that 
is  amply  supplied  with  vegetable  matter  will  grow  them  well. 


PuitAloon, 


That  in  which  they  delight  most,  and  in  which  they  grow 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  is  a  strongish  sandy  loam,  or 
what  is  better,  a  strong  fibrous  loam.  \^enever  a  border  is 
prepared  for  them,  fresh  stable  manure  should  never  be  ap- 
plied, and  if  the  soil  requires  amendment,  this  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  previous  crop,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Primroses 
are  planted  tne  manure  will  have  become  entirely  rotten  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  The  d6bris  of  a  wood  heap  which 
has  been  reduced  to  mould,  rotten  weeds  which  have  long  lain 
in  a  heap,  and  leaf  mould,  are  as  good  a  dressing  as  can  be 

applied  to  them,  and  if 
this  is  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  old  cow  dung  it 
will  be  much  benefited. 
Some  of  the  best  plants 
I  have  ever  grown  were 
on  the  north  side  of  an 
old  Holly  hedge,  the  over- 
shadowing branches  of 
which  were  never  trim- 
med, where  the  dead 
leaves  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  rot  for 
years,  producing  a  loote, 
light,  rich  mould  in 
which  the  roots  could 
run  freely. 

The  situation  for  a  bed 
of  Primroses  ought  to  be 
shady,  so  that  the  mid- 
day sun  will  not  reach 
the  plants.  If  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is 
not  only  impaired,  but 
the  vigour  of  the  plants 
in  much  weakened,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case 
after  the  flowering  pe- 
riod, when  the  plants  go 
to  rest.  It  is  then  that 
shade  is  very  essential ; 
and  if  it  so  happen  that 
this  cannot  be  procured 
by  the  natural  position 
of  the  bed,  it  must  be 
obtained  by  strewing  the 
plants  with  short  grass, 
litter,  or  any  such  cover- 
ing. If  the  plants  are 
left  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  a  scorching 
summer  sun  they  beoome 
in  many  instances  totally 
blind,  and  the  buds  never 
burst  again.  There  is 
no  better  place  in]  which 
to  grow  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  than  in  an 
orchard  under  standard 
fruit  trees,  the  essential 
conditions  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of 
them  being  shade,  cool- 
ness, and  humidity. 
These  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  years  in  the  same 
position.  Some  of  them  are  the  better  for  being  taken  up  and 
divided  annually,  and  espeoiidly  those  that  have  the  habit  of 
elongating  the  rootstock  above  ground,  and  forming  long  bare 
branches  with  only  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  crown.  The  best 
time  to  take-up  and  divide  them  is  in  August  and  September. 
Ifthe  work  can  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  latter  month 
so  much  thd  better,  as  the  plants  will  then  be  perfectly  esta- 
blished and  have  begun  to  grow  before  winter  frosts  set  in,  by 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  if  they  are 
not  properly  established. 

The  rhizome  or  underground  stem  of  these  plants  is  often 
subject  to  a  sort  of  canker  or  gangrene ;  and  this  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  when  they  are  transplanted  from  one  description 
of  soil  to  another,  with  the  old  soil  clinging  to  them.  These 
decayed  and  decaying  portions  should  be  thoroughly  removed, 
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even  to  the  qoiok ;  and  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  preoaution 
before  planting  to  have  a  pail  of  water  at  hand,  and  thoroughly 
to  waffh  the  old  soil  away  from  the  roots  before  planting  them 
in  their  new  sitaation,  and  an  addition  of  lime  to  the  water 
tends  to  check  the  spread  of  this  gangrene. 

RAISINa  SEEDLING?. 

The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  immediately  after  it  is  ripe. 
This  will  be  in  the  latter  end  of  Jnne  and  early  in  July.    It  is 
not  advisable  to  be  later  than  the  first  week  of  the  latter,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  intended  that 
the  plants  are  to  bloom 
in  the  following  spring. 

The  seed  may  be  sown 
either  in  pans  or  boxes 
nnder  glass  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  or  in  a  bed  in  the 
open  air.  If  the  latter, 
choose  a  shady  spot 
where  the  soil  is  light 
and  easily  worked  fine, 
and  after  preparing  it  by 
digging,  and  raking  till 
the  surface  is  fine  and 
mellow,  scatter  the  seed 
thinly  over  the  surface 
and  pass  the  rake  over  it 
with  a  very  light  hand, 
so  that  the  seed  will  not 
be  covered  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  If 
the  weather  continue  dry 
give  occasional  waterings 
with  a  fine-rosed  water- 
ing-pot, enough  to  keep 
the  surface  moist  with- 
out causing  it  to  oa^e. 
The  plants  will  soon  be 
up,  and  the  only  care 
they  require  is  to  keep 
them  free  of  weeds.  As 
soon  as  they  have  got 
four  leaves  and  can  be 
easily  handled  they  are 
to  be  pricked'Out  about 
3  inches  apart  on  a  bed 
prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  before  the  beginning 
of  winter  they  will  have 
grown  to  a  good  size,  so 
that  in  the  spring  they 
may  be  removed  and 
rplanted  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower,  which 
they  will  do  during  the 
current  summer. 
If  the  seed  is  not  sown  at 
the  time  indicated  above, 
it  may  be  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February  in 
pans  or  boxes,  which  are 
to  be  placed  in  a  gentle 
hotbed.  When  the  plants 
are  large  enough  they  are 

to   be    prioked-out   and  Galllgaakin 

treated  in  the  same  way 

as  I  have  described  for  those  raised  in  the  open  air.  These,  if 
well  grown,  will  mostly  flower  in  autumn,  and  will  have  become 
very  strong  plants  before  the  succeeding  spring. 

When  planted  out  where  they  are  intended  to  flower  they 
ought,  according  to  the  soil,  to  be  from  6  to  9  inches  apart. 
On  my  soil,  where  they  grow  so  strong,  I  am  obliged  to  adopt 
the  latter,  for  if  placed  at  less  distance  they  overcrowd  each 
other ;  but  in  ordinary  garden  soil  6  inches  will  be  enough. 

SELECTION  OP  VARIETIES. 

When  the  blooming  season  has  commenced  then  is  the  time 
to  make  selections  of  those  that  are  to  be  preserved,  for  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  seed  may  have  been  selected,  it  will 
be  found  that  some  of  the  plants  produced  will  be  so  inferior 
to  the  others,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  weed  them  out. 

In  making  the  selection,  the  first  point  the  strict  florist 


directs  his  attention  to  is  to  see  which  of  the  flowers  have 
thrum  and  which  pin  eyep.  Those  which  are  called  thrum- 
eyed  flowers  have  the  throat  closed  by  the  anthers,  which 
are  set  round  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  pistil 
being  so  short  as  not  to  be  visible.  This  form  has  been 
called  by  botanists  hrevistyla.  The  pin-eyed  flowers  have 
the  throat  closed  by  the  stigma,  the  pistil  being  as  long 
as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  sometimes  much  longer,  and 
this  form  the  botanists  call  langistyla. 
The  thrum  eyes  are  those  to  which  prize  florists  give  greater 

preference.  No  matter 
how  well  formed  or  high- 
ly coloured  a  pin-eyed 
variety  may  be,  it  meets 
with  no  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  prize  florist. 
But  those  who  are  not  so 
fastidious,  and  who  ad- 
mire a  flower  for  its 
beauty,  take  little  heed 
of  the  prize  florists*  dis- 
tinction. Still,  if  the  se- 
lection is  to  be  a  rigid 
one,  the  first  choice  is 
to  pick  out  those  with 
thrum  eyes.  The  next 
point  to  be  attended  to 
is  that  the  scape  or  stem 
be  sufficiently  stout  to 
support  the  umbel  of 
flowers  unaided.  The 
footstalks  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  should 
have  the  same  property, 
being  short  and  propor- 
tionately stout,  60  as  to 
sustain  the  flowers  in  an 
erect  position.  And  the 
flower  itself  should  be 
large,  round,  and  flat, 
and  if  possible  with  six 
lobes  in  the  limb  of  the 
corolla,  the  colours  clear, 
and,  if  more  than  one, 
distinct  and  decided,  not 
blending  one  into  the 
other,  unless  where  there 
are  two  shades  of  the 
same  colour.  Another 
important  quality  which 
ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, is  the  abundance 
of  bloom  and  its  long 
continuance. 

These    characteristics 
which  I  have  set  down 
relate  only  to  what  may 
be  called  border  flowers, 
and   have   no  reference 
whatever  to  those  pro- 
perties which   the  prize 
florists  have  fixed  as  the 
necessary    requirements 
of  prize  or  stage  flowers. 
But  although  the  strict 
florist  is   so   particular 
about  all   being  thrum  eyes,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
lover  of  flowers  for  their  beauty  should  be  eo  restricted  in 
his  selection.     We  have  seen  many  very  beautiful  varieties 
with  pin  eyes  excelling  in  size,  form,  and  colour  those  with 
thrum  eyes,  and  always  failed  to  &ee  any  reasonaWe  ground  for 
discarding  them  merely  because  the  prize  florists  set  up  an 
opposite  standard  of  choice.   .In  the  case  of  prize  flowers,  prize 
florists  may  enact  such  rules  and  laws  as  their  fancy  suggests ; 
but  the  true  florist,  he  who  loves  flowers  for  their  natural  love- 
liness, and  not  for  their  development  of  any  particular  points, 
needs  not  to  be  restricted  by  any  such  rules,  but  may  please 
his  taste  in  whatever  he  considers  most  beautiful,  and  which 
to  him  seems  most  ornamental. — Philanthos. 


..^-"^ 


Election  of  Bosks. — In  looking  over  the  returns  of  the 
election  of  new  Boees,  I  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  Mar 
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qtti0e  de  CMtellane  ia  omittod  in  my  list.  This  was  entirely 
an  oyenight,  as  I  consider  it  fully  entitled  to  rank  in  the  best 
half  dozen.  Of  President  Thiers  last  year  I  expressed  my 
doabt,  and  another  year  has  confirmed  my  opinion  that  it  will 
neyer  rank  as  a  first-class  flower ;  I  most,  therefore,  depose 
the  President  in  faronr  of  the  NTarqaise.— BaNJAUiN  R.  Cant. 

DESTROYING  WASPS  AND  OTHER  OFFENDING 
INSECTS. 
A  coMuuMicATioN  signed  **  C.  P.  P."  suggests,  Has  anyone 
tried  a  weak  eolation  of  cyanide  of  potassiam  on  plants  f  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have,  bat  I  have  been  trying  the  effect  of 
placing  a  plant  affected  with  blight,  also  one  with,  mealy  bug 
and  thrips,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  with  them  a  lump  of  the 
cyanide  with  most  certain  effect.  But  I  have  not  yet  attained 
all  I  desire,  for  the  fames  are  apt  to  damage  the  plants  also, 
those  most  affected  being  Adiantum  f arleyense,  an  Asplenium, 
and  Torenia  asiatica.  I  purpose  continuing  the  experiment 
to  ascertain  the  shortest  time  that  it  takes  to  kill  these 
"  varmints,'*  when  I  will  let  you  know  the  result.— William 
Batneb,  Surgeon,  Vxhridge. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  as  where  the  Double  Cowslip 
is  to  be  procured,  and  also  the  white  Hose-in-Hobr  Poly- 
anthus ? 

—^  Since  the  Messrs.  Salter  were  compelled  by  the  railways 
to  give  up  their  nurseries,  there  is  no  one  on  whom  their 
mantle  has  specially  fallen,  but  some  of  the  London  nursery- 
men have  this  year  acknowledged  the  valae  of  the  Chbtsanthe- 
MUM  as  an  autumn  decorative  flower  by  holding  special  shows 
of  the  different  varieties.  Thus  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea, 
and  Messrs.  Gutbush,  of  Higbgate,  have  each  an  excellent 
show  of  it.  Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Moorgate  Street,  and  Amhurst 
Nurseries,  Hackney,  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the  Brunswick 
Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  have  likewise  large  and  well-grown 
collections  now  in  great  beauty.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
all  the  above-named  were  successful  exhibitors  at  Kensington 
last  week. 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OAttDEN. 

As  long  as  the  present  wet  weather  continues  I  would 
strongly  recommend  all  digging  and  trenching  to  be  deferred 
until  a  more  favourable  time.  When  the  heads  of  Bniasela 
Sprouts  are  cut  the  dead  leaves  should  be  removed,  but  none 
of  the  green  ones,  as  they  protect  the  young  side  sprouts ;  the 
same  mav  be  said  of  the  Scotch  Kale  and  other  Winter  Greens. 
When  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  take  advantage  of  it  to 
earth-up  the  autumn  plantations  of  Cabbages ;  it  not  only 
invigorates  them,  but  prevents  them  from  being  loosened  by 
tiie  wind.  Never  neglect  giving  air  to  Cauliflowers  under 
hand-lights  and  in  frames  daily,  unless  during  severe  frost ;  if 
the  plants  are  now  drawn  by  an  insufficiency  ox  air  they  will  be 
very  liable  to  button-off.  I  purposely  say  but  little  on  the 
winter  treatment  of  Cucumber  plants  growing  in  frames,  as 
there  are  few  persons  who  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  this 
mode  of  cultivation  who  nave  the  convenience  of  a  stove,  as 
they  may  there  be  cultivated  with  much  greater  certainty.  Any 
Endive  that  may  have  been  planted  in  frames  should  have  air 
freely  admitted  to  it  to  prevent  its  rotting.  Mushroom  beds  out 
of  doors  should  have  a  thick  covering  of  straw,  over  which 
should  be  placed  mats  to  protect  them  from  wet  and  frost ;  when 
the  straw  is  wet  it  should  be  replaced  with  dry.  As  most 
families  require  a  large  suppljr  of  Parsley,  frames  should  be 
placed  over  a  i)ortion  to  protect  it  from  frost;  some  roots  should 
also  be  potted  and  placed  in  one  of  the  houses  where  it  will  be 

Erotected  from  frost,  and  when  wanted  it  can  be  removed  to  a 
ouse  where  forcing  is  goin^  on.  Radishes,  as  soon  as  they 
come  up  in  the  frames,  give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity 
to  prevent  their  drawing. 

raUlT  GARDEN. 

Continue  to  prune  and  nail  wall  trees ;  but  in  no  case  should 
old  shreds  be  used  without  boiling,  as  they  generally  oontain 
innumerable  eggs  of  insects.  It  is  also  an  exceUent  plan  to  wash 
wsJl  trees  with  hot  water  from  a  garden  engine— it  should  be 
boiling  when  put  into  the  engine.  Few  things  are  more  annoy- 
ing than  canker  to  those  who  delight  to  see  their  trees  healthy 
and  producing  good -flavoured  fruit.  As  this  is  the  season  for 
plantmg,  or  preparing  for  it,  considerable  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  procuring  of  hardy  as  well  as  good  sorts  in  all 
cases  where  the  situation  is  not  the  most  favourable.  In  addi- 
tion to  ezamimug  the  lists  of  kinds  suited  to  different  localities 
80  often  giveu  in  answexB  to  correspondents,  the  planter  should 


take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  what  sorts  thrive  best  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  his  own.  Canker  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  these 
sources—planting  too  deep,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  roots 
are  supphed  witu  more  nourishment,  such  as  it  w,  than  the 
heat  ana  sunlight  of  the  place  can  duly  elaborate  so  as  to  give 
ripeness  and  flrmnesa  of  texture  to  the  young  wood ;  or  from  the 
roots  getting  into  an  unfavourable  soil  that  furnishes  the  trees 
with  vitiated  juices ;  or  from  the  climate  of  the  situation  being 
too  cold,  or  the  season  too  damp  and  sunless,  to  permit  the 
healthy  action  of  the  plant.  Where  canker  exists  the  diseased 
parts  should  be  cut  out  in  spring  or  summer  and  the  wound 
covered  over  with  clay  and  cow  dung ;  but  all  applications  of 
this  nature  will  be  of  temporary  influence  unless  attention  is 
paid  to  the  following  things :  Plant  suitable  sorts;  improve -the 
climate  by  thorough  drainage  of  the  soil;  raise  the  trees  on 
hillocks  above  the  surrounding  surface,  after  laying  a  substratum 
of  concrete,  tiles,  slate,  &c.,  at  the  requisite  depth  to  prevent 
the  downward  progress  of  the  roots ;  never  bury  the  collar  of 
the  tree ;  expose  and  air  the  soil  before  planting,  and  use  no 
manure  but  as  mulching,  and  you  will  generally  be  rewarded — 
not  by  astonishing  quickness  of  growth,  nor  by  your  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  towering  their  heads  like  forest  trees,  but  by  seeing 
them  produce  healthy  thouoh  rather  stunted  wood  covered  with 
fruitful  buds ;  and  if  you  imagine  that  you  must  wait  a  long 
time  for  the  full  occupancy  of  your  ground  by  such  moderate 
growth,  you  may  increase  the  number  of  the  trees. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Examine  pillar  and  trellis  Roses,  and  if  the  weather  is  favour- 
able see  if  the  soil  wants  renewal,  or  the  kinds  changing.  For 
choice  sorts  roomy  holes  should  be  made,  capable  of  containing 
three  or  four  barrowloads  of  well- prepared  soil ;  turfy  loam  of 
good  quality  is  the  chief  material.  To  this  add  a  portion  of  rich 
rotten  manure,  and,  if  at  hand,  a  little  sandy  peat  or  leaf  mould. 
Crocuses  may  be  planted  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
They  like  a  deep,  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  but  will  thrive  in  any 
ordinary  soil  or  situation.  In  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be 
covered  from  2  to  3  inches  with  fine  mould.  For  edging  borders 
or  beds  the  Crocus  is  exceedingly  useful,  and  where  planted  in 
lines  along  the  margins  of  walks,  or  in  clamps  of  three,  six, 
twelve,  or  more  bulbs  in  each,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  for  several  years,  the  effect  of  the  masses  of  flowers 
which  they  produce  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  have  seen  a 
very  effective  display  in  a  flower  garden  in  March  produced  by 
each  bed  having  a  broad  edging  of  Crocus,  the  colours  being 
nicely  arranged  and  contrasted.  This  may  be  secured  without 
interfering  with  either  the  spring  or  summer  occupants,  for  the 
bulbs  may  be  planted  close  to  the  outside  of  the  bed,  where 
they  will  scarcely  be  in  the  way  either  in  digging  or  planting. 
nnlesB  the  bulbs  become  too  numerous,  and  the  leaves  spread 
over  more  space  than  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  covered  with 
them,  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  they  bloom  more  pro- 
fasely  when  well  established.  Care,  however,  must  be  taiken 
to  protect  them  from  mice,  as  these  are*  exceedingly  partial  to 
Crocuses,  especially  in  winter.  For  blooming  in-doors,  either 
in  pots  or  in  any  of  the  various  contrivances  that  are  used 
instead  of  pots,  strong  bulbs  should  be  selected,  plantinf  them 
in  succession,  and  keeping  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  slightly 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Place  them  in  any  dark  cool 
situation  for  three  or  four  weeks,  to  allow  of  their  making 
roots  before  exciting  them  into  growth.  If  pots  are  used — and 
these  are  doubtless  the  best,  if  not  the  most  ornamental — ^nse 
good,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  secure  perfect  drainage,  for  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  is  required  during;  the  blooming  period,  and  if 
the  drainap^  is  defective  the  soil  is  verv  apt  to  become  sodden 
bv  injudicious  watering.  While  the  bulbs  are  kept  in  a  dark 
place  very  little  water  need  be  given^merely  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil,  moss,  or  sand  from  becoming  too  dry.  When  the  roots 
have  made  some  progress  the  crowns  will  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  when  these  are  observed  remove  to  the  ^een- 
house,  or,  when  this  is  not  convenient,  a  cold  frame  or  pit  will 
answer  perfectly ;  they  wiU  also  do  exceedingly  well  in  a  sitting- 
room  wmdow.  All  that  is  requisite  is  to  allow  them  all  the 
light  and  air  possible  in  mild  days,  giving  water  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil,  &c.,  in  a  moist  state.  Stove  plants 
that  are  flowering  and  coming  into  flower  should  be  placed  near 
the  light,  and  sJso  receive  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water 
than  other  plants.  Take  every  opportunity  of  destroying  insects. 

CONSEBVATOBT  ANn  OBBBNHOUSE. 

The  leaves  of  the  Citrus  tribe  should  be  washed  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  for  out-door  work ;  all  other  plants 
should  also  be  looked  over  and  cleaned  where  necessary.  Jn 
mixed  greenhouses  see  that  the  young  stock  of  Heliotropes, 
Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens,  and  all  other  flowers  crown  especially 
for  winter  have  nice  light  situations  and  regxdar  attention  as 
regards  watering.  The  forciuff  pit  must  provide  at  the  proper 
season  such  things  as  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Persian  LiUcs, 
Sweet  Briars,  Moss  and  other  Boses,  Kalmias,  Daphnes,  Anne 
Boleyn  Pinks,  Dutch  bulbs,  ^o. 

PITS  AMD  FBAUBS. 

Every  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  yoong  and  tender 
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plants  from  damping-off ;  remove  any  of  them  which  stand  in  the 
drip,  and  give  air  when  the  weather  is  not  frosty.— W.  K£a.nb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

FBUIT  AMD  KITCHEN   OABDEK. 

We  have  been  glad  of  a  short  period  of  compaxative  dryness 
to  forward  digging  and  trenching  in  this  department,  for  ground 
that  does  not  require  any  manure,  as  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  wheel  loaded  barrows  down  the  alleys  owing  to  the 
soft  nature  of  the  ground.  The  wall  trees,  such  as  Plums, 
Fears,  and  Cherries,  owing  to  summer  pruning  and  training,  do 
not  require  much  attention  in  the  winter ;  but  as  most  of  the 
leaves  had  fallen,  causing  the  borders  to  look  untidy,  the  re- 
maining leaves  were  cleared  off  by  hand,  and  any  young  wood 
not  required  was  cut-back  to  one  or  two  eyes  at  the  base. 
Kitchen  gardens  have  an  untidy  appearance  if  leaves  are  allowed 
to  lie  about  in  corners,  on  borders,  or  on  paths. 

We  are  at  a  disadvanti^e  as  regards  planting-out  the  Cauli- 
flower plants ;  the  ground  which  was  devoted  to  the  Gladiolus 
requires  to  be  dug  over  for  them,  as  it  is  sufficiently  rich  with- 
out any  more  manure  being  added,  but  in  a  wet  season  ground 
which  has  grown  Gladiolus  is  always  very  wet  idfter  the  crop 
has  been  taken  up.  It  has  now  been  dug  some  time,  and  the 
plants  have  gone  out  in  good  order.  Some  dry  sittings  from  the 
potting- shed  were  placed  tt>und  the  plants,  and  into  this  ma- 
terial they  will  strike  root  readily.  The  plants  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground  carefully,  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  basket,  and 

Slanted  under  the  hand-lishts  with  a  trowel,  in  preference  to  a 
ibber;  the  covers  of  the  lights  are  kept  on  pretty  closely  lor  a 
day  or  two,  when  they  are  removed  entirely  in  fine  days;  A 
further  supply  of  plants  is  pricked  out  in  boxes,  so  that  they  can 
have  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  daring  severe  frosts. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 

Viiiea, — In  the  late  houses  it  has  been  necessary  to  look  over 
twice  a- week  the  bunches  of  all  Grapes  hanging,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  decaying  berries.  Up  to  this  time  Gros  Guillaame  has 
not  had  a  decayed  berry  on  any  of  its  large  compact  bunches. 
Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  has  not  kept  nearly  so  well.  We 
have  twice  obtained  plants  of  Alicante  to  grow  in  the  late 
vineries,  and  each  time  Morocco  has  been  sent ;  this  is  a  good 
Grape  but  very  inferior  to  the  old  Alicante.  Morocco  was  through 
a  mistake  named  Kempsey  Alicante,  and  has  deceived  many 
since  that  mistake  occurred.  Its  berries  are  longer  in  shape, 
and  are  seldom  jet  black,  nor  do  they  ever  carry  such  a  dense 
bloom  as  the  true  variety ;  further,  the  bunches  are  not  nearly 
BO  large. 

We  nave  been  surface-dressing  the  borders  in  the  early  houses. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the  management,  and  is  done  to 
enrich  the  border  and  to  entice  the  roots  up  to  the  surface.  In 
the  houses  at  Loxford  Hall  the  roots  are  near  the  surface,  and 
have  grown  considerably  into  last  year's  dressing ;  onlv  the  sur- 
face has  been  removed,  and  loam,  rotted  manure,  and  bone  dust 
have  been  placed  on  the  surface,  about  an  inch  deeper  than  last 
year.  It  would  have  been  barbarous  treatment  to  have  dug-over 
the  border.  In  many  vineries  no  roots  are  to  be  found  near  the 
surface ;  where  this  is  the  case  forking  the  dressing  in  may  be 
an  advantage.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Orapes,  and, 
indeed,  all  fruits,  are  of  the  best  quality  where  surface-rooting  is 
encouraged.  When  the  borders  are  surface-dressed  the  state  of 
the  ground  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface  should  bo  ascer- 
tained, BO  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of 
water  which  ought  to  be  applied  when  the  houses  are  started. 
If  the  soil  has  become  very  dry  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  good 
watering  before  applying  the  compost  to  the  surface  of  the 
border. 

The  flist  batch  of  Black  Prince  Strawberries  have  been 
removed  to  the  shelves  of  the  Cucumber  house;  the  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  house  require  a  night  temperature  of  50",  or  in 
cold  nights  it  may  fall  to  45^.  This,  with  a  moderately  moist 
atmosphere,  is  just  what  the  Strawberry  plants  require.  Many 
good  Strawberry- growers  recommend  sunace-dressing  the  pots 
when  they  are  mtooduced  into  the  forcing  houses.  We  do  not 
approve  of  this,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  when  the  pots 
require  water,  as  the  surface-dressing  will  appear  quite  wet  even 
when  the  plants  are  suffering  from  want  oi  water.  The  pots 
are  washed  and  any  decaying  leaves  picked  off.  Worma  are 
detected  in  the  pots  by  the  casts  on  the  surface,  and  are  de- 
btroyed  by  the  application  of  clear  lime  water. 

Tying  and  training  Cucumber  plants ;  the  shoots  require  to 
be  well  thinned-out,  and  where  the  leaves  are  crowded  remove 
the  oldest.    Fumigated  to  kill  green  fly. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

In  the  stove,  amongst  other  insect  pests,  thript  has  been  in- 
jurious to  certain  plants,  especially  some  of  the  Orchids.  Cypri- 
pedium  Yeitchianum  is  specially  attractive  to  them,  and  will 
not  thrive  if  thrips  are  in  the  house.  Tobacco  smoke  is  the 
most  destructive  agent,  but  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution 
amongst  tender  and  expensive  plants.    The  beautiful  Adiantum 


farleyense  requires  to  be  removed  from  the  house  while  it  ia 
being  fumigated,  as  the  delicate  pinnules  become  browned  with 
even  a  moderate  fumigation.  The  best  way  is  to  smoke  the 
house  every  ten  days  during  the  winter  months,  and  if  it  is  done 
effectually  this  pest  will  be  overcome. 

In  the  greenhouse  department  much  time  has  been  devoted 
to  the  OhrytaniheinamSf  as  we  grow  a  very  large  collection. 
Specimen  plants  have  required  training,  picking  all  decayed 
leaves  off  them,  and  sulphuring  to  destroy  mildew.  In  the 
case  of  the  large-flowering  specimens  there  are  always  a  number 
of  malformed  flowers ;  these  ought  all  to  be  removed,  and  only 
the  periect  ones  left  to  come  to  perfection.  They  should  stand 
well  above  the  foliage,  which  ought  to  be  healthv  and  hide  the 
stems  and  sticks  used  in  training.  Every  individual  flower 
requires  a  neat  stick  to  support  it ;  the  sticu  are  best  painted  a 
light  ffreen.  The  Pompon  section  requires  similar  treatment  as 
regaros  training,  but  the  flowers  support  themselves,  except 
that  a  few  sticks  are  required  to  distribute  the  flowers  at  regular 
distances  over  the  surface  of  the  plant.  We  looked  over  the 
flowers  intended  to  be  cut  for  exhibition,  they  have  suffered 
much  from  mildew  on  the  florets.  If  a  single  floret  shows  signs 
of  decay  it  ought  to  be  at  once  removed,  as  otherwise  the  whole 
flower  would  be  destroyed. 

The  pretty  white  Roman  Hyacinths  are  now  in  flower,  and 
the  first  batch  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  have  been  removed  to 
the  forcing  house  to  succeed  them.  They  are  placed  in  the 
same  house  as  the  Strawberry  plants.  Pottea  tree  or  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations  for  late  spring-flowering;  this  lot 
will  produce  a  few  flowers  as  earlv  as  February,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  florists'  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Piootees  are 
flowering  in  the  ordinary  course,  in  July. 

Potted  the  last  batch  of  Hyacintlis,  This  flower  is  a  great 
favourite,  and  it  is  necessary  to  retard  as  well  a^  force.  It  is 
best  to  select  the  finest  bulbs  and  most  choice  varieties  for  early 
work,  because  a  Hyacinth  spike  which  is  in  flower  late  in  January 
or  early  in  February  will  continue  in  perfection  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Late  in  March  it  would  not  last  more  than  ten  days, 
even  if  shading  the  house  were  adopted. 

Large  specimen  plants  of  Cyclamens  are  throwing-up  scores 
of  flowers,  and  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  watering 
them.  Only  the  soil  should  be  watered.  Where  water  had  been 
allowed  to  lodge  on  the  foliage  and  about  the  crowns  of  some  of 
the  plants,  both  leaves  and  flowers  became  mouldy  and  decayed. 
The  affected  parts  were  instantly  removed,  and  some  dry  Ume 
dusted  over  tne  injured  portion.  November  is  the  worst  month 
in  all  the  year  for  preserving  flowers  from  damp,  and  great 
caution  is  requisite  wnen  using  the  watering-pot  not  to  spin  the 
water  on  the  paths  and  stages  on  which  the  pots  stand.  All 
watering  ought  to  be  done  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  if  necessary 
a  fire  shoula  be  put  on  to  dry  the  house  while  the  ventilators 
are  open. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

We  have  cleared  off  all  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds, 
and  those  devoted  to  spring  flowers  have  been  planted.  We 
approve  very  much  of  filling  the  beds  with  plants  to  flower  in 
spring,  to  be  removed  in  time  for  the  summer  occupants ;  but 
so  much  bedding-out  entails  much  extra  labour,  as  no  sooner 
are  the  beds  cleared  from  the  summer-flowering  plants  than  it 
is  all  hurry  to  get  them  filled  again,  and  the  same  process  must 
be  gone  through  about  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  for  the 
summer  stock.  It  can  easily  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  but 
the  head  gardener  should  have  sufficient  help  to  do  it.  In  some 
instances  where  this  has  not  been  the  case  the  summer  flowers 
have  been  sadly  deficient. 

Wo  are  potting-off  zonal  Pelargoniums ;  variegated  and  golden 
tricolors  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  green-leaved  sorts.  All  the 
cuttings  are  struck  in  boxes,  and  were  removed  in-doors  on  the 
first  signs  of  severe  frost.  This  is  better  than  putting  the  cut- 
tings in  the  open  ground,  as  they  are  sometimes  injured  before 
they  can  be  potted-up.  The  lawn  should  be  rolled,  and  if  neces- 
sary swept  once  a- week  when  there  is  no  frost. — J.  Douglas. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B. — ^Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (M.  J.  jr.).~For  the  propagation  and  oulture  of  greeuhouM  plants 
consult  onr  mannal,  **  The  Greenhoiue."  Yon  can  have  it  post  free  from 
oar  offloe  if  you  enoloea  ten  stamps  "irith  ynos  fall  address.  (8.  JB.).— Oar 
**Fniit  Oardaning  for  the  Many."  Y<m  oan  have  it  free  by  post  if  you 
anoloee  fire  postage  stamps  "irith  yonr  address. 

Flbvb  de  Lib  (ITtfbfcman).— This  oharge  in  the  arms  of  the  French  kings 
is  not  the  Lily,  bat  the  Iris.  Nor  is  it  a  modem  emblem,  for  flowers  of 
similar  shape  are  on  some  of  the  most  anoient  Egyptian  marbles.  It  is 
called  Floor  de  Lis  seemingly  becaose  it  was  need  first  as  his  distinetive 
badge  by  Loois  YII.  of  France  when  he  joined  the  Crnsaders.  Thence  it 
was  called  Fleor  de  Loois,  and  thence  was  easily  coxrapted  to  its  present 
form. 

CcTTiNQ  down  Apple  Tbees  (F.  P.  G.).— We  do  not  think  that  well 
bearing  trees  only  tweniy-five  years  old  shoold  hsTs  been  destroyed  merely 
becanio  their  growth  was  straggling.    The  dark  eentxe  of  the  branch  of  which 
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yon  sent  a  seofcion  is  only  the  wo3d  becomlog  deeper-coloured  with  age.  The 
soil  rostiog  on  red  sandstone  needs  no  drainuig.  There  is  no  gardener's  diaxy 
published. 

Oil  or  Vitriol  fob  Webdino  Un  Ir'nh  8uh$eriber),—Do  not  add  any 
water.    Two  or  three  drops  of  the  strongest  are  effectual. 

Scale  on  Vinks  (C.  il.).— Brash  spirit  of  turpentine  over  the  insects  twice, 
with  the  interval  of  a  day  between  the  appUeations.  Avoid  dropping  any  of 
the  spirit  on  the  foliage  of  the  plants. 

Movm-a  PoLYAwrnnsKa  {H.  Ooodenough).S9edllng  Polyanthuws  of  this 
year's  raising  should  be  planted-out  in  the  spring.  They  ought  to  have  been 
prioked-ont  a  month  ago,  and  it  kept  ia  frames  daring  winter  you  may  prick 
them  into  pans  or  boxes  now.  Old  roots  should  ba  divided  in  August  and 
September,  and  in  February  and  March. 

Is  THBBR  ▲  NKTTitio  Maciiink  ?— "  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  to  be  found  as  a  netting  machine,  sooaething  handy,  inoxpunsive,  and 
fit  for  garden  work  ?  I  pass  some  portion  of  my  evenings  in  netting ;  but  if 
I  were  to  net  a  hank  a-week  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  birds.  Last 
winter  I  turned  out  about  10  yards  of  Strawberry  netting,  and  with  this  at 
one  end  of  a  bed  and  a  eat  at  the  other  I  did  pretty  well ;  but  it  was  grievous 
to  see  the  unprotected  fine  fruit  further  on  pecked  and  mauled  long  before 
six  o'clock.— S.  B." 

[If  any  of  our  readers  know  such  a  machine  we  shall  be  obliged  by  their 
informing  us.  We  have  found  that  purchasing  the  old  fishing  nets,  which 
are  both  supplied  by  nurserymen  and  at  various  shops,  is  very  far  cheaper  than 
home-manufaoturing.] 

BosBS  ON  Tbbllxs  {Young  aardetur).—'So  good  Roses  will  do  as  climbers 
twined  along  wires  in  bid.  exposed  situation,  ttiough  some  of  the  old  hardy 
summer^biooming  climbers  may,  as  Bennett's  Seedling  (Thoresbyana),  Dundee 
BamUer,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Baga,  Splendens,  Madame  d'Arblay,  Fdloit^ 
Perp^tuelle,  Laura  Davoust,  Amadls  or  Crimson  Boursault,  Blush  Boursault, 
Inermis.  None  of  the  above  are  first-class  Hoses.  If  the  situation  is  not 
too  exposed  then  some  of  the  better  Boses  may  be  used,  though  not  strictly 
climbers,  as  Oloirede  Dijon,  Aimee  Vibert,  Celine  Forestier,  Felleuberg,  Jaune 
Despres,  La  Biche,  Lamarque,  ^Ifaterre,  Climbing  Devoniensis ;  also  some 
of  the  stronger-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  as  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame 
Clemence  Jolgneaoz,  John  Hopper,  Edward  Morren,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mar6- 
ohal  YaiUant.  Do  not,  however,  expect  to  succeed  well  with  the  better  class 
of  Boses  trained  to  wiriss  in  exposed  positions.    Boses  do  not  like  wind. 

FoBCXNO  PoTTBD  BosKS  (7V«).— Boscs  for  forcing  in  pots  are*  none  the 
worse  for  having  bloomed  this  season,  and  the  dried  buds  and  seed-pods  will 
not  hurt  them ;  it  only  proves  that  the  wood  is  most  probably  well  matured. 
If  thoro  is  much  mildew  the  plants  will  not  be  litely  to  sue  seed  well.  It  is 
diilicult  to  decide  without  seeing  the  plants.  They  ought  to  be  well  cut  back 
and  repotted  if  the  pots  are  small,  if  not  top-drassed  previous  to  bringing 
them  in  for  forcing.    Do  not  foroe  too  rapidly. 

Name  of  Oak  {W.  W.  Z^tn^).— The  leaf  enclosed  is  of  Querous  cooeinea 
or  Scarlet  Oak,  a  native  of  North  America. 

CuTTXNOS  FOB  NEW  ZEALAND  {Qood  TfiKp lar).— They  ean  only  be  con- 
veyed thither  with  certainty  in  a  case.  Strip  off  the  foliage,  put  them  in 
sltemate  layers  with  dry  sand  in  a  tin-lined  box,  and  solder  the  tin  thoroughly 
before  screwing  down  the  box.    A  2-feet-cube  box  would  hold  many  cuttings. 

Tenant  Leatimq  Cabbaoe  Cbop  (Hi'nrietfa).— He  has  no  right  to  leave 
it  growing,  nor  can  he  compel  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  for  it. 

MuBHBooMS  IN  ViNEBY  PiT  {Anxiotu  Inquirer).— TiiB  pit  is  too  deep  by 
more  than  half  for  the  growth  of  Mushrooms,  but  you  can  lessen  its  depth  by 
putting  in  rubble,  bringing  it  up  to  within  18  inehes  of  the  top  of  the  pit, 
and  placing  about  8  inches  of  finer  materials,  such  as  gravel,  on  tho  top.  This 
will  keep  down  the  heat  from  the  pipes,  and  yet  be  sufficient  for  the  Mush- 
rooms. The  bed  would  have  been  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  without  the 
hot-water  pipes,  as  it  is  likely  they  will  dry  the  bed  too  much.  To  the 
materials  you  collected  add  one- fourth  of  d^,  light,  tnify  loam  chopped-up 
rather  small.  Put  in  the  droppinf^  In  layers  18  inches  deep,  and  beat  each 
very  firm,  adding  layers  to  give  18  uches  depth  of  bed.  Spawn  the  bed  when 
the  temperature  is  steady,  at  70°  to  75°,  which  will  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
but  cure  is  needed  so  that  the  bed  be  not  spawned  when  it  is  rising  in  tem- 
perature, for  it  may  probably  rise  to  8(r  or  85°,  or  more;  therefore,  see  that 
the  heat  has  attained  its  maximum  before  inserting  the  spawn.  Put  in  the 
spawn  in  pieces  about  2  inches  square,  at  9  inches  apart,  and  so  as  to  be 
covered  an  inch  deep.  The  bed  in  a  day  or  two,  or  when  the  temperature  is 
steady  at  7(r,  should  be  covered  with  2  inches  of  rather  stiff  fibrous  loam, 
and  beaten  very  firm  and  smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  In  six  weeks 
after  spawning  you  may  commence  watering  the  bed,  but  do  so  very  lightly. 
The  sprinklings  given  to  the  Vines  will  be  sufficient.  The  bed,  however,  will 
need  to  be  kept  moist,  but  not  very  wet. 

FoBCiNO  DwABF  EiDNEY  Beans  ( Jti^m).— Two  parts  turfy  loam  of  medium 
texture,  and  one  part  loaf  soil  or  old  dry  manure,  well  mixed  and  made  fine 
will  fftow  them  well.  The  temperature  at  night  should  be  56°  to  60^  until 
the  plants  show  for  flower,  and  then  60°  to  65^ ;  by  day  it  may  be  70°  to  75°, 
and  on  clear  days  10°  higher.  Admit  air  freely  after  the  temperature  reaches 
70°.    Water  abundantly  after  the  plants  show  flower. 

Bhododendbon  Cuttings  (A  Young  Oare^iwr).— Take  the  growths  of 
the  current  year  when  they  are  Jlrm  or  partly  ripened  at  the  base,  wbioh  is 
usually  the  case  at  the  end  of  Jane  or  early  in  July,  and  cut  them  over  below 
a  joint.  Bemove  the  leaves  from  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  euttinf, 
andinseztitinsaDdypeatooveredwithanineh  thick  of  sand.  Put  on  hand- 
glasses, and  keep  dose,  shaded,  and  moist,  admitting  air  when  struck.  The 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  pans,  placed  in  a  oold  frame,  kept  shaded  and 
moist  until  they  hare  formed  a  callus,  and  then  may  be  placed  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  which  will  insure  more  speedy  rooting. 

AncuBA  Pbopagating  (Idem).— They  strike  freely  in  September  from 
cuttings,  which  should  be  of  |the  wood  of  the  currant  year,  either  with  or 
without  a  portion  of  old  wood.  Put  in  the  cuttings  in  a  frame  In  loam  and 
leaf  soil  snrfiused  with  sand.  Insert  them  about  half  their  length  In  the  soil, 
and  firm  it  about  them.  Keep  them  rather  close,  moist,  and  shaded  from 
bright  sun  for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  admit  air,  drawing  the  lights  off  in 
mild  weather,  but  in  severe  weather  protect  with  mats.  They  will  be  well 
rooted  by  the  following  autumn. 

TBANSPLAN^nca  Boses  (Idem).— This  is  the  proper  time  to  lift  your 
standards  planted  in  light  poor  soil,  and  afford  them  a  stlffer  and  richer  soil. 
Do  not  keep  them  out  longer  than  can  be  avoided,  and  shield  the  roots  from 
the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  either  by  covering  with  soil  or  mats. 
Now  is  also  a  good  time  to  move  those  budded  last  August,  but  we  should 
prefer  to  let  them  stand  a  year  and  then  transplant. 


I  Tbebs  not  Eaten  by  Sheep  iArhoricuUuri*t).—9heeig  will  eat  as  great 
a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  almost  hares  and  rabbits.  We  fear  forest 
trees  will  have  a  poor  chance  on  hUlv  ground  near  the  sea.  Beech  succeeds, 
so  does  Elm ;  but  the  best  thing  we  find  for  withstanding  the  sea  breeze  and  at 
the  same  time  ornamental,  is  the  common  Sycamore.  Corsican  and  AustrlMi 
Pine  do  well.  Mountain  Ash  also  thrives,  and  gets-up  where  sheep  are  free.- 
For  shelter  near  the  sea  the  common  Elder  is  probably  without  an  oqaal.  As 
to  what  sheep  will  not  eat,  we  have  proof  of  their  making  bare  every  shoot 
they  can  reach  in  an  extensive  ornamental  covert  to  which  they  had  access. 
What  escaped  was  beyond  their  reach. 

PBIKT7LA    JAFONICA    WiNTEB  C(7LTVBE— PB  iCH    TbBE    IN    OBEBNH0D8B 

(A.  S.  JIT.).— The  Primula  should  be  kept  rather  dry  during  the  winter  in  a 
cool  house  or  pit,  but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  dust-dry.  That  from 
which  you  have  broken-off  the  flowering-stem  yon  msj  expect  to  see  again  in 
spring.  The  Poach  tree  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  during 
the  winter,  but  the  soil  must  not  bo  allowed  to  become  very  much  dried  and 
cracked,  as  that  is  a  frequent  cause  of  tho  buds  falling.  Wator  in  February, 
and  afterwards,  keeping  the  house  as  cool  as  yon  can  up  to  that  time.  All 
you  need  for  the  setting  of  the  flowers  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  well 
ventilated,  and  when  the  pollen  in  the  anthers  become  i  yellow  shake  each 
branch  gently,  which  will  cause  the  pollen  to  be  dlatribnted,  or  you  may 
apply  it  to  the  stigma  with  a  camelVhair  brush.  Hyacinths  grown  this 
year  in  pots  are  not  suitable  a  second  time  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are 
best  planted  out  of  doors  after  being  hardened-off ,  In  light,  rich,  well-drained 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  position,  covering  the  bulbs  about  2  Inches  deep.  They 
will  flower  tolerably  well  out  of  doors.  Those  in  glasses  are  of  no  use  for 
pots.    Plant  them  out. 

lUPBOvTNO  Clayey  Soil  {W.  0.  W.).—Yota  burning,  as  we  have  often  re- 
commended, is  the  best  mode  of  rendering  a  very  heavy  soil  m«re  friable.  We 
are  glad  It  has  satisfied  your  employers  as  well  as  yourself,  bat  you  need  only 
pare  off  the  top  9  Inches  and  burn  the  other  6  inches.  All  eropi  flourish  on  a 
soil  80  treated. 

TwENTY-FOUB  Bbst  Bobbs  (AT.  G.).— Mar^ohal  Nlel,  Baroness  Bothsshild, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  Glolre  de  Dijon,  Marie  Baumann, 
John  Hopper,  Senateur  Yalsse,  Dr.  Andiy,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Etlenne  Levet,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Louis  Van  Hoatte, 
Dupuy-Jamain,  Emilie  Hausbnrg,  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady.  Annie  Wood.  Mar- 
guerite de  St  Amend,  Celine  Forestier,  Pierre  Notting,  Xavier  OUbo,  Maariee 
Bernardin.  The  above  twenty-four  as  nearly  the  best  We  have  omitted 
Teas.  If  Teas  are  wanted,  add  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  ^^lermos, 
Sombreuil,  Madame  Bravy,  Catherine  Mermet,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Adam,  Alba  rosea,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Climbing 
Devoniensis.  We  reeommend  **  M.  Q."  to  look  at  the  list  of  Boses  returned 
in  December,  1872. 

Hbatino  a  Gbbbnhousb  between  Two  ViNBRiES  (J.  W.  L.).— As  you 
mention  the  existence  of  a  flue,  we  presume  yon  mean  to  heat  by  it ;  other- 
wise, if  your  vineries  be  heated  by  hot  water,  a  few  pipes  attached  to  thoso 
doing  duty  at  one  or  other  of  the  vineries,  would  heat  your  greenhouse  in 
the  most  convenient  way,  as  they  can  be  made  to  ascend  or  deaoend  to  sulk 
doorway  and  other  obstractlons.  As  yon  are  on  the  point  of  making  alter- 
ations, and  may  not  be  able  to  introduce  hot  water,  we  may  say  that  we 
have  two  plant  houses,  each  larger  thiin  yours,  heated  by  flues  composed 
partly  of  ordinary  brick  and  partly  of  Portland  cement  pipes  12  inches  In 
diameter;  they  have  done  duty  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  sixteen  years,  and 
seem  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  structure.  There  Is  a  dip  and  rise  at  one 
door  in  each  house,  yet  the  fire  acts  veiy  well ;  only,  be  it  observed,  the  dip  is 
not  a  sudden  descent,  but  an  incline,  ssj  of  15°  or  thereabouts,  and  as  your 
house  has  three  doors,  the  flue  will  have  to  descend  twice.  We  would  there< 
fore  advise  your  having  a  shelf,  say  2^  or  8  feet  wide,  along  each  end  of  the 
house,  and  also  in  the  firont,  where  the  qpaee  is  not  wanted  by  the  pordi ; 
and  expecting  the  fireplace  to  be  low  enough  at  the  back,  the  flue  would 
enter  underneath  one  doorwav  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  rising  as  high  as 
it  could  conveniently  under  the  shelf,  It  would  deaoend  again,  after  turning 
the  comer,  so  as  to  meet  the  front  doorway,  and  after  passing  underneath 
that  would  rise  to  the  next  comer.  Another  dip  would  have  to  be  made  at 
the  next  doorway,  after  which  it  might  {>ass  underneath  the  stage  once  or 
more,  and  eventually  end  in  an  upright  chimney ;  the  higher  the  latter  ia  tho 
better  the  draught.  The  pathway  which  joins  both  the  vinei^  doors  and  runs 
along  the  front  may  be  8  feet  wide ;  and  as  2|  feet  or  more  has  been  allowed 
for  the  outside  shelf,  all  the  remainder  mey  be  devoted  to  the  main  stage* 
which  may  oonslAt  of  two  returned  shelves,  the  lower  one  2  feet  from  tho 
floor,  and  the  second  having  a  rise  of  8  inches,  and  a  similar  rise  of  8  inches 
may  terminate  in  a  platform  that  may  be  8  feet  wide  if  necessary.  This  will 
be  useful  for  standmg  all  tall  plants  on,  as  Fuchsias,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
and  the  like,  which  can  easily  be  arranged;  but  If  small  pUmts  only  be 
wanted,  more  sh<«lves  may  be  added,  with  a  less  space  than  8  inches  rise  to 
each.  If  you  determine  on  using  earthenware  pipes  for  your  flue,  flrst 
ascertain  if  they  will  endure  fire ;  and  even  if  you  are  assured  on  that  point, 
it  is  better  to  have  at  least  6  feet  of  brick  flue  nearest  the  fireplace.  Be 
careful  also  in  fixing  it  to  arrange  places  for  cleaning  it  out  hereafter,  and  if 
a  plain  wire  be  left  in  the  flue  it  will  be  useful  when  it  has  to  be  oleared 
out.  We  are  not  sure  that  glazed  pipes  are  any  better  than  unglaxed  ones, 
certainly  not  so  good  to  make  joints  with.  It  is  best,  when  first  lighting  a 
flue  fire  after  it  has  not  been  used  for  a  long  time,  to  light  it  in  the  cUy  with 
the  door  and  ventilators  open.  There  will  then  be  a  little  smoke  or  offensive 
smeU  in  smte  of  the  most  secure  joints,  but  when  the  flue  gets  warm  this 
goes  off.  Beurre  means  butteiy,  but  not  all  Pears  to  which  this  prefix  is 
applied  are  so  in  fact. 

VINES  AND  OTHBB  FEUIT  TBEES  FOB  ▲  HOUSB    (C.    A.    C.).— As    yOU    do 

not  oontemplate  heating  much  your  house  80  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  you 
ought  only  to  plant  such  kinds  as  ripen  well  with  Uttle  heat.  As  you  do  not 
mention  whether  the  front  wall  is  on  arches  or  not,  we  conclude  it  is  not ; 
and  as  it  is  advisable  to  utilise  the  house  as  early  as  possible,  wo  would 
advlae  planting  Vines  both  Inside  and  outside,  say  eight  or  ten  in  all.  They 
might  consist  of  three  Black  Hamburghs,  and  one  each  of  Foster's  Wliite 
Seedling,  Qros  Colman,  Buekland  Sweetwater,  Alicante,  and  West's  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  two  old  Sweetwaters  you  have.  We  would  plant  five  Vines 
inside,  and  the  same  number  outside.  The  former  m%y  consist  of  two  Blaek 
Hamburghs,  and  one  each  of  Buekland  Sweetwater,  Alicante,  and  Oros 
Colman.  The  outside  Vines  may  be  introduced  through  the  front  wall,  and 
as  those  planted  inside  increase  hi  growth,  the  others  may  be  taken  away,  or 
partly  taken  away  from  both.  Of  course,  care  should  be  taken  in  planting 
that  they  are  not  opposite  each  other.  If  all  go  on  well  tiiey  ought  to  roach 
the  top  of  the  house  the  first  season,  so  that  It  is  not  of  much  use  planting 
anything  against  the  back  wall ;  or,  if  yon  do  so,  another  Vine  or  two  mighk 
be  useful.    Should  you  prefer  Peaches,  try  Early  York,  Boyal  aeoige,  and 
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Violette  H&tive,  laj  maiden  trees,  and  not  to  be  mooh  pruned  the  first  year, 
bat  ronghlT  tied  to  the  back  wall,  as  we  do  not  think  if  the  Vines  do  well 
that  yon  will  hare  the  helLp  of  the  Peaehes  more  than  one  or  two  seasons. 
Then  as  to  Uio  charaoter  of  the  border.  If  yon  can  manage  to  obtain  tnify 
sods  from  a  good  pastore  resting  on  a  sjindstone,  we  do  not  think  yon  wiU 
want  anything  else  either  for  the  Vines  or  the  Peaches,  for  the  soil,  probably, 
already  oontams  saffleient  sandy  matter  to  keep  it  open,  and  lime  is  not 
needed;  in  ftet,  we  often  think  it  is  too  thoughtlessly  applied  to  the  Vine 
border.  As  your  house  is  not  mneh  forced  you  need  not  take  oat  the  Vines 
in  winter,  anid  we  think  you  will  not  do  much  with  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  unless  it  be  Vines,  whiehyon  could  set  in  the  front  and  train  up  the 
roof  along  with  the  pennanent  Tines,  and  if  the  canes  are  good,  some  good 
fruit  may  be  grown  this  way.  Tou  may  also  try  Strawberries  in  the  house 
the  lint  season,  and,  in  fact,  a  few  CYezy  year,  as  they  ripen  by  ttie  time  the 
leaves  of  the  Vines  occnpv  ttie  house,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Plums  and 
Pears ;  a&d  your  house  wUl  be  found  handy  in  many  wiqrs. 

EcoALTPTUB  oi.OBT7i.u8  (8L  Honeri). ^It  is  a  natiTs  of  Van  IMemen's 
Land.  It  may  be  obtained  in  pots  from  any  of  the  nurserymen  and  florists 
who  adrertise  in  our  columns.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
Paxton's  works:—"  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whv  it  should  not  thrive  out 
of  doors  in  the  south-west  of  England  and  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is  as 
mild  as  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  has  angular  branches  which,  when  young, 
droop,  and  are  of  a  pale  dull  green  colour.  The  leaves  are  firm,  opaque,  and 
unyielding,  as  if  stamped  oat  of  horn,  ovate-laneeolate,  long-stalked,  and 
curved  in  Uie  form  of  a  sickle ;  sometimes  they  are  wider  at  the  base  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and,  by  a  twist  of  the  stalk,  always  stand  with  their 
edges  vertically  instead  of  horisontally.  Ihe  white  flowers  are  almost 
2  inches  acroes  when  the  stamens  are  expanded,  and  are  produced  singly  or 
in  clusters  of  three;  sometimes,  when  the  leaves  fall  off,  the  fruits  seem  as 
if  in  spikes.  The  calyx  is  singularly  knobby  and  rugged,  with  an  angnlar 
tube,  and  a  cover  shaped  like  a  depressed  cone,  or  like  a  convexity  with  a  rude 
boss  in  the  centre.  These  flowers  are  covered  before  expansion  with  a  thick 
gLaucous  bloom.  The  fruits  are  hard,  woody,  angnlar,  rugged,  knobby,  urn- 
sloped  bodies,  with  five  openings  into  the  cavities  of  the  capsule.  The  early 
difiooverers  of  this  tree  reported  it  to  attain  the  height  of  160  feet ;  but  they 
were  far  within  the  truth,  as  is  shown  by  the  blocks  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
one  of  which  near  the  base  is  5  feet  7  inches  in  diameter;  and  another,  cut 
from  184  feet  above  the  first,  is  still  2  feet  10  inches  In  diameter.  We  learn 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (voL  L, 

S.  157)  that,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1848,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Hull 
eseriptive  of  a  gigantic  tree  of  the  Qum  tribe,  'oecuning  in  a  gugeon 
the  declivity  of  the  Mount  Wellington  range  near  Toloaa,  about  six  miles 
from  Hobart  Town.'  Mr.  Hull  describes  it  as  a  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus 
globulus),  and  savs  '  it  stands  dose  to  the  side  of  one  of  the  small  rivulets 
that  issae  from  the  mountain,  and  is  surrounded  with  dense  forest  and  under- 
wood. ...  It  was  measured  with  a  tape,  and  found  to  be  23  yards  in  di- 
enmference  at  the  ground  (more  than  9yards  in  diameter),  and  26  yards  in 
cireamference  at  the  height  of  6  feet.  IHie  tree  ^tpeaxed  sound,  except  at 
one  part,  where  the  bark  luid  opened,  and  showed  a  line  of  decayed  wood. 
The  full  height  of  the  tree  is  ssUmated  to  be  880  feet.'" 

Stokz  Nbwhiotoii  GHRTBurrHSMtiM  Show.— We  are  requested  Inr  Mr. 
Bainbow  to  state  that  Mr.  Monk  was  first,  Messrs.  Ponsford  second,  and 
himself  only  third,  for  plants  grown  as  for  cut  blooms. 

GBAraxG  ViNXB  (An  Old  fiu6«<rri6«r).— You  may  graft  the  Vines  as  you 
propose,  after  the  shoots  both  on  the  stock  and  sdon  have  started  into  srowth. 
The  sdons  should  have  the  ends  inserted  in  soil,  and  be  placed  in  heat  to 
start  them.  The  growths  of  the  stock  should  be  started  about  an  inch  when 
the  grafts  are  Inswtsd.  The  Trebbiano  is  not  a  good  stock  for  the  Muscat, 
nor  the  Champion  Hamburgh  for  Golden  Champion.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  the  best  stock  for  Golden  Champion.  It  also  succeeds  well  on  Boyal  Ascot. 
SoLAKuif  Capsicastbum  Bebbibs  (W.  9.)-— Psrtiaps  some  of  our  readers 
ean  inform  our  oorrespondent  if  the  benies  of  this  i^ant  are  poisonons.  It 
belongs  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  the  berries  of  some  species  are  viralent 
poisons.  The  berries  of  8.  Dulcamara  are  readily  eaten  for  Currants  by 
children,  and  will  cause  deathin  afew  hours.    B.  ni^nm  is  equally  injurious. 

EuPHOBBiA  JAOQUXHUEFLOBA  CcLTUBB  (/.  H.  B.).— It  rsquircs  to  be  grown 
in  8  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  and  to  have  a  light  airy  position.  During 
growth  it  should  be  weU  supplied  with  water,  but  lessen  the  amount  towards 
Mitnmn  or  when  growth  ceases,  yet  keep  the  soil  moist ;  and  when  the  plant 
is  showing  for  flower  water  more  freely,  but  at  no  time  must  th^soil  be  sodden 
by  heavy  waterings.  After  flowering  keep  rather  diy  for  a  few  weeks,  then 
cnt>in,  and  encourage  growth  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  repotting  when  the 
shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long.  A  compost  of  two  parts  light  fibrous  loam, 
Bnd  a  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  sixth  of  silver  sand  and 
good  drainage,  will  grow  it  welL 

Cblxbt  LorsBiOB  (Idem).- The  small  size  is  a  general  failing  of  Oaleiy 
this  season,  probably  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  early  antumn.  More  liberal 
manuring,  and  more  eopkms  waterhoga,  and  applications  of  liquid  manure 
would  have  Increased  the  sixe.  But  yon  say  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wet, 
therefore  the  caose  may  rest  with  the  late  planting.  The  want  of  whiteness 
is  owing  to  the  plants  not  .having  been  sufficiently  long  earthed-up  to  ensure 
the  blanching  of  the  stalks.  A  month  to  six  weeks  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
blanching,  bat  all  blanching  to  be  good  must  also  take  place  during  growth. 
The  kinds  are  good.  The  white  kind,  we  should  say,  will  be  better  than  the 
red  or  pink— we  mean  better  blanched,  and  we  should  use  it  first.  The  other 
variety  is  excellent. 

Flowbb  Bbo8  PLAanxa  (P.  T,  B.).— We  cannot  andortake  to  plant  flower 
beds;  we  only  oritidse  proposed  arrangements. 

pBOPAOATiNa  Mbdlab  (Id«m).— The  pips  or  seeds  should  be  taken  oot  as 
floon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  sown  immediately  in  light  soil,  covering  them 
about  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds  usually  take  two  years  to  vegetate.  Grafting 
is  the  most  eligible  naode  of  propagation,  the  Pear  being  probably  the  best 
stock  for  ordinary  soils,  the  Quince  in  moist  soils,  and  the  White  Thorn  where 
the  soU  is  sandy  and  dry.  The  wood  used  should  be  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  and  shortened  so  as  to  free  it  of  the  flowering  parts.  The  scion  most 
have  wood  buds.    Budding  is  also  an  eUgibie  mode  of  propagation. 

Pmxs  VOK  Maxkbt  (A  Constant  Brader).— Tour  spaee  is  rather  small  for 
two  rows  of  plants,  and  in  length  it  will  only  accommodate  thirty-two  plants, 
or  with  two  rows  sixty-four  plants.  To  suit  two  rows  of  plants  it  should  have 
been  2  feet  wider.  About  one  hundred  fruit  may  be  had  from  such  a  pit  in  a 
season,  and,  considering  the  mace,  the  fmit  would  not  aversge  more  than 
8  lbs.  each;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  treatment.  Yon  would  need  a 
space  equal  to  the  frniting  bed  for  sueoession  plants.    The  kinds  we  advise 


are  the  Queen  for  sammer,  and  the  Montsenat  or  Black  Jamaica  and  Smooth- 
leaved  (kyenne  for  winter. 

TBAiMZNa  Clbkatis  JAOKMAinvf  nv  Bxns  (F.  J.).— Both  the  old  and  young 
shoots  may  be  trained  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  pegging  them  down 
to  prevent  their  being  blownabout  by  the  wind ;  or  the  shoots  may  be  secured 
to  a  flat  trellis  from  4  to  6  inches  from  the  soiL 

Plahtimo  Marbtti-stocxbd  Bobbs  (Id«s»).— It  will  noi  be  too  deep  if 
those  with  6  or  8-ineh  stems  on  the  Manetti  stock  be  planted  so  that  tfaa 
stems  will  be  entirely  covered  with  soil,  the  buds  being  an  Inch  below  the 
surface. 

Vine  PLAimNa  ih  GBOtnn)  Vihebt  (Icbsi).— Nothing  will  be  gained  by 
planting  the  Vine  in  the  intended  ground  vlnezy  and  growing  it  a  year  before 
the  frame  Ib  placed  over  it,  as  the  Vine  in  our  climate  does  not  ripen  its  wood 
in  the  open  ground  without  the  aid  of  glass.  We  should  keep  the  Vine  in  a 
cool  house  until  spring,  and  when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long  plant, 

! lacing  the  frame  over  it,  and  keeping  close  and  shaded  until  re-established, 
t  should  be  grown  under  glass  from  the  flrst. 

NBAPOLiTAif  VioLBTS  IN  PoTS  ((7«{ta).— Keep  them  near  the  glass  in  an 
airy  position,  with  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  You  can  do  nothing 
more  to  bring  the  plants  into  flower  at  once,  unless  yon  give  them  a  tempe- 
rature of  45°  to  60^,  which  we  hardly  think  can  be  neoessaiy  if  the  sammer 
treatment  has  been  suitable,  as  we  have  them  now  in  flower  in  a  cold  pit. 

Naxbs  of  Fbuit  {F.  E.,  WhitUm  Dean).— Yow  Grape  is  Boyal  Muscadine. 
{F.  J.  JIT.).— 16,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  17,  Sfcurmer  Pippin;  18,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil; 19,  Golden  Enob;  22,  Bibston  Pippin;  28,  Nonpareil;  24,  London 
Pippin;  the  others  we  cannot  identify.  (Centurion).— 1^  Reinette  Blanche 
d'Espsgne ;  2,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  8,  Hughes'  Golden  Pippin;  the  Pear  is  not 
recognised.  (S.).— 1,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain;  2,  Winter  Greening;  8,  King 
of  the  Pippins ;  5,  Manx  Codling ;  the  Pearls  Aston  Town.  (attAaeriber). — 
4,  CalviUe Blanche  d'Hiver;  2,  Wyken  Pippin;  8,  Card's  Seedling;  1,  Striped 
Holland  Pippin.  (T.  C.).— The  Apple  is  Feam's  Pippin,  but  we  do  not  re- 
cognise the  Fear.  ( O.  (7.).— Your  Apple  is  very  like  Cockle  Pippin.  ( IT.  8,  B.). 
—1,  Not  known;  it  is  a  very  worthless  Pear;  2,  Bergamotte  Esperen.  (ff. 
8Uight).—l,  Christie's  Pippin;  2,  Braddick's  NonparoiL  (B.  C.  Carter).— 
1,  Antumn  Colmar;  2,  Winter  Nelis;  8,  Seckle.  (Ceniurion).—9,  Marie 
Louiw ;  6,  Msjrgil;  7,  Barton's  Incomparable;  8,  Autumn  Colmar;  6,  (Golden 
Harvey ;  i.  White  Westling.    ( W.  G.).— Wormaley  Pippin. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  ASD  FiaEOlT   OHBOmOLE. 


CKYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON 

SHOW. 

OuB  notes  on  ihis  leviathan  Show  must  necessarily  be  brief, 

seeing  that  the  prize  list  which  we  give  alone  occnpies  so  large  » 

portion  of  our  space.    The  Show,  as  most  of  oor  readers  are 

aware,  commenced  on  Monday  last,  and  will  close  this  evening. 

THE  POULTBY. 

In  Coloored  Dorking  cocks  the  prize  birds  were  good  and  in 
beautiful  condition.  Ooloured  Dorking  hens  were  a  first-rate 
class,  no  less  than  ten  being  noticed  besides  the  four  prize  birds. 
In  Coloured  Dorking  cockerels  Mrs.  Arkwright  secured  the  cup, 
third,  and  four  prizes,  the  second  going  to  Scotland.  The  class 
was  good.  Coloured  Dorking  pullets,  though  a  large  class,  were 
not  so  good  in  quality  as  the  hens  in  this  class.  Mrs.  Arkwrighi 
took  the  cup  and  second  prize,  though  yerr  hard  pressed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lingwood,  who  was  third.  In  Siiver-Grey  Dorking 
cocks  Mr.  Baines,  of  Stirling,  took  the  cup  with  a  splendid  bird.. 
SUyer-Ghrey  hens  were  very  good,  Mr.  O.  E.  Cresswell  taking 
both  flrst  and  second  prizes.  Silver- Grey  cockerels  were  ik 
much  better  class  than  the  pullets.  Blue  or  Ouckoo  Dorkings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second-prize  birds,  were  not 
good. 

Buff  Cochin  adult  cooks  were  a  small  class  of  eight  entries,, 
the  birds  being  remarkably  good.  In  Buff  hens  several  excellent 
birds  were  exhibited,  Mr.Taylor  seourine  the  cup.  Buff  Cochin 
cockerels  were  a  really  first-rate  lot ;  the  first-prize  bird  was 
very  large  and  massive,  good  in  shape  and  feathering,  but  too 
light  in  the  hackle  and  saddle.  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal's  prize  bird 
in  this  class  was  a  real  sem.  Buff  pullets  mustered  strongly^ 
Mrs.  Tindal  deservedly  taking  first  with  a  splendid  puUet.  1r 
Partridge  Cochin  cocks  Mr.  Q.  Shrimpton  distanced  all  with  ». 
cock  that  could  not  be  found  fault  with.  Partridee  hens  wera 
not  a  good  lot,  neither  were  the  Partridge  cockerels  or  pullets 
equal  to  what  were  seen  some  yean  ago.  White  Cochins* 
must^ed  well,  and  were  generally  good.  In  Black  Cochins 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improvement,  the  most  con- 
spicuous fault  being  long  stilty  legs  and  want  of  chest. 

Brahmaa  were  a  show  in  themselves;  never  before  were  so- 
many  really  good  birds  brought  together.  The  Dark  cocks  wene 
excellent  in  quality,  but  many  of  the  best  birds  not  sufficienUgr- 
recovered  from  moult.  The  Dark  Brahma  hens  were  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  Dark  cockerels,  though  a  very  nume- 
rous class,  did  not  strike  us  as  being  quite  so  good  in  quality  as 
last  year.  The  Dark  puUets  were  the  most  numerous,  and 
perhaps  the  best  class  in  the  whole  Show,  there  beiDg  104  entries 
with  very  few  inferior  birds  amongst  them.  The  greatest  ad- 
vance in  any  breed  in  the  Exhibition  was  certainly  in  the  Light 
Bralunas.  The  cup  hen  belonging  to  Mr.  Maynard.  the  second^ 
prize  hen  belonging  to  Mr.  Crook,  the  cup  cockerel  belonging  to 
Mr.  Haines,  and  we  grand  pullets  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Cheehire,  were  as  near  perfecUon  as  possible. 
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Tho  Spanish  olaoMS,  as  a  whole,  were  not  good ;  the  first  and 
eeoond-prize  hens,  and  also  the  prize  pullets,  were  the  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  French  fowls  the  Hondans  appear  to  have  made  the  createst 
advance ;  many  very  excellent  Crdve-Ccears  were  also  exhibited. 

SamburgJu  were  all  good  classes. 

In  Oatne  the  Black  Beds  were  not  so  good  as  we  have  formerly 
seen.  The  Brown  Beds  were  very  good.  Undonbtedly  the  best 
Game  cook  in  the  Exhibition  was  the  first-prise  Dnokwing  cook. 

Polish  were  all  ^ood  classes,  especially  the  Silvers ;  Mr. 
Adkins  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes  in  the  latter  variety. 

Game  J^an^atfM  were  very  nnmerously  exhibited;  all  the  great 
breeders  competing. 

Duohs  were  ezoSlent,  the  cap  going  to  splendid  Bonens. 

THE  PIGEONS. 

Oncb  more  I  stand  among  the  Pigeons  at  our  tmly-named 
**  Great  National  Exhibition."  A  few  words  will  describe  it— 
**  Larger  than  ever,  and  better  than  ever."  There  are  1159  pens 
of  Pi(^ons;  and  when  we  consider  that  twenty  of  these  pens 
«oniamed  each  four  pain,  and  that  there  were  many  pairs  of 
birds  a«  well,  the  number  rises  to  an  extraordinary  magnitude. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  are  the  numbers  so  great,  but  in 
manv  classes  the  number  of  birds  of  the  highest  merit  was  so 
^at,  that  the  Judges  were  in  a  peHect  dilemma  as  to  how  to 
select  the  very  best,  so  many  were  as  nearly  equal  in  merit. 
They  would  willingly  have  given  more  prizes,  but  this  could 
not  be.  So  that  it  comes  to  this :  A  fourth  prize  would  be  fre- 
quently a  first  at  other  shows,  and  v.h.c.  and  h.c.  would  else- 
where represent  prizes.  But  I  opine  that  the  difficulty  of 
judging  such  a  Show  is  not  so  great  as  the  difficulty  of  report- 
ing it.  There  are  many  judges,  but  one  reporter.  It  is  the 
work  of  hours,  and  head  and  eye-tiring  work,  to  go  steady  from 
pen  to  pen.  I  found  myself  this  Monday,  Nov.  17th,  in  a 
wilderness  of  Pigeons,  lilce  a  man  thrust  into  the  maze  at 
Hampton  Court,  not  knowing  where  the  straight  lines  would 
lead  mm  to,  and  whenever  and  wherever  he  would  or  could  get 
out.  I  dismiss  at  once  aU  the  surroundings  of  the  Show.  The 
place  is  well  known ;  the  perfect  light,  the  good  arrangements, 
^  pleasant  meetings  of  brother  Pigeon-fanciers;  they  would 
nave  been  much  more  pleasant  if  one  had  had  time  for  a  chat 
Instead  of  a  hasty,  though  hearty  hand-shake. 

According  to  catalogue  the  first  class  of  Pigeons  is  Class  112, 
PotUsrs  (Blue-pied),  cocks,  any  age.  This  was  a  dass  fair,  but 
nothing  extraordinary.  First-^rize  a  fine  bird,  colour  very 
good ;  second  also  fiine,  but  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  not  so 
weU-shaped  as  first ;  third-prize  had  Kite  bars,  but  in  orop  beat 
«U  uthe  dass.  Blaok-nied,  cocks,  any  age  —First-prize  a  grand 
bird,  not  quite  raven  black,  being  a  trifle  sooty;  second-prize  a 
better  colour,  but  wide  in  limb;  the  third  was  heavily  flagged, 
but  an  enormous  bird,  splendid  as  a  stock  bird.  Bed  or  Yellow, 
pied,  cocks,  any  age.— These  colours  should  not  have  been 
"!"? ^  Fust-prize  a  Tellow.  Second  a  Bed,  a  little  thick  in 
girth.  Third  also  a  Bed,  a  neat  bird.  I  must  notice  No.  2325, 
a  bird  splendid  in  form,  but  of  a  bad  colour.  White,  cooks,  any 
age.— Nothing  oould  be  finer  than  this  class,  and  none  were  ever 
«een  that  could  beat  them,  as  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  fanciers 
all  allowed.  First-prize  all  that  a  Pouter  should  be ;  the  second 
also  first-rate,  and  fit  for  first  anywhere ;  and  of  the  third  the 
«»me  may  be  said.  The  Judges  had  hard  work  with  these  birds. 
Any  Colour  or  Markinmi,  cocks,  any  age.— These  birds  ought 
not  to  have  been  in  the  Show.  Glasgow  has  now  excluded 
them,  and  they  must  not  appear  any  more ;  admissible  in  the 
loft,  detestable  at  an  exhibition.  The  first-prize,  a  Mealy,  was 
«  perfect  giant;  if  his  owner  has  no  name  for  him  I  suggest 
**  Anak,"  a  most  grand  fellow,  but  a  horrid  colour.  Having 
noticed  <<Anak,"  I  purposely  omit  any  mention  of  the  rest; 
their  colours  at  such  a  Show  inj  ured  my  eyesight  I  Any  colour, 
«)ck8  of  1878.— A  fine  class  of  voung  birds.  First-prize  a 
Black.  Second  and  third  both  fine  cocks,  and  equal  to  the 
lUBt  saTe  in  colour. 

Pouters,  Blue-pied,  hens,  any  age.— The  first>  prize  and  cup  a 
fwrfeot  beauty,  better  far  as  a  bird  than  any  Blue  Pouter  shown ; 
mhe  has  one  only  fault— viz.,  one  of  her  wings  is  a  little 
^bisho^."  (N.B.— I  am  glad  that  neither  of  mine  are  I) 
SladE-pied,  hens,  any  age.— First  was  splendid,  but  surely 
«be  had  been  rubbed  down  and  down  to  make  what  was  good 
better.  This  was  foolish,  and  she  looked  sleek  and  queer,  and 
not  natural.  If  the  Judges  oould  but  have  detected  any  colour- 
ing matter,  no  doubt  "Disqualified"  would  have  marked  that 
pen.  'Tis  stupid  to  try  and  scent  the  rose  or  paint  the  lily,  as 
«hakeepere  says.  The  second-prize  good ;  the  fliird  very  hand- 
Mme,  but  short  in  tail.  Bed  or  Yellow,  hens,  any  age.— First  a 
Bed,  and  good  in  colour.  Second  a  Tellow^  and  a  large  bird. 
White,  hens,  any  age.— So  level  and  so  good  was  this  class,  that 
the  Judges  must  have  been  puzzled  terribly.  First-prize  ad- 
ndrable.  Seoond  a  nicely-shaped  bird.  Tie  third  a  lovely 
httle  bird,  greatly  admired,  but  a  trifle  small;  this  a  Wiltshire 
Pouter,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ladd,  of  Calne.  Any  Colour  and 
Markings,  hens,  any  age.— A  Tery  cwull  and  poor  ohuw.    May 


this  be  its  last  appearance.  Any  Colour  or  Markings,  hens  of 
1878.— First  and  cup  a  beautifully-shaped  bird,  one  of  the  very 
best  as  a  Pouter  in  the  Show.  Thira  plucked  in  the  thighs« 
The  Piffmies  were  judged  by  the  Pouter  standards ;  the  bare- 
shanked  birds  not  noticed. 

Carriers. — As  a  whole,  in  advance  of  other  years,  and  very 
heavy  judging;  indeed,  extraordinarily  good  birds.  Black, 
cooks  over  one  year. — First,  fine  style  of  bird,  but  bad  wattle, 
not  filled-up  in  front.  Second  a  good-wattled  bird,  but  trimmed. 
Third  excellent  wattle  again,  but  faulty  in  eye.  2464  (h.c.)  a 
model  of  a  Carrier ;  2471  and  2472  very  good  birds.  Black,  hens, 
old.— First  and  cup  a  fine-carriaged  bird,  good  style,  not  quite 
enough  of  wattle.  Second  and  third  and  v.b.c.  all  first-class 
birds.  Dun,  cocks,  old.— First  and  cup  the  best  Carrier  in  the 
Show,  the  nearest  to  perfection  ever  seen.  Second  not  a  fioodL 
bird,  short  in  neck,  short  legs,  short  flight  and  taiL    Third  a 

food  Pigeon  in  beak,  wattle,  and  carriage.  Dun,  hens,  old. — 
'irst  very  grand  all  over.  Second  good  hen,  good  beak,  good 
wattle,  fairish  eye,  and  stands  well.  Third  a  good-eyed  Pigeon. 
Cocks,  any  colour  or  age.— First  splendid  in  every  point  but 
colour.  Two  also  splendid.  Three  good  eolonr,  but  that  is  all. 
2530,  V.H.C,  only  wants  age  to  make  him  a  No.  1.  Hens,  any 
age  and  any  other  colour. — First  somewhat  short  in  neok,  and 
wattle  might  be  better.  Second  good  in  beak,  wattle^  eye,  and 
colour.  Three  good  colour,  bad  wattle,  too  fuU  in  gullet. 
Black  cooks,  young.— First  a  good  Pigeon,  rather  Boman-noaed, 
and  rather  ragged  in  wattle.  Second  as  near  perfection  as  a 
young  Carrier  can  be.  2686  and  2686  models.  Dun  cocks, 
young. — Fair  only.  Cocks,  any  colour,  young.— First  would 
have  looked  better  had  his  eye  not  been  washed.  Second  and 
third  promising  birds,  will  make  good  Pigeons. 

Droffoons,  Blue,  any  affe.— First  and  cup  perfect  specimen  of 
a  genuine  old-fashioned  Blue  Dragoon,  blaoiE  beak,  good  deep 
blue  throughout.  Second  good  ^our.  Third  too  light  in 
rump,  otherwise  good.  2711,  Mr.  Tegetmeier's,  might  have 
well  been  plaoed  second  prise.  Silvers  (blaok  bars).— First  and 
cup  good  nead,  beak  a  bttle  awry.  Second  not  deserving  its 
place.  Third  a  better  Pieeon.  Silvers  (brown  bars}.- Mr. 
Bishop's  first,  second,  and  third  just  the  birds  I  like ;  may  he 
exhibit  more  such.  Yellows  and  Beds.— First  grand  all  over. 
Second  quite  as  good.  Third  nearly  as  good.  2770  unnoticed 
but  good,  many  more  in  this  class  admirable;  Judges  wo>Qld 
have  gladly  given  more  prizes.  2804  a  real  blood  red,  only  one 
in  the  Show.  Whites  or  other  colour.- First  and  cup.  hsuSL 
ragged  wattle.  Second,  better  Pigeon.  An  old-fashionea  good 
Grizzle  and  a  good  Chequer  in  this  class.  Dragoons  vrere 
wonderful,  specially  Mr.  Betty's  Yellows,  whidi  were  mar- 
vellous. 

Almond  cocks  any  age.— A  richly  feathered  class.  First  ajid 
cup,  a  very  fine  Pigeon.  Seoond  not  too  worthy.  Third  a  much 
better  biro.  Almond  hens,  any  age.— First  so  aoodthat  it  would 
pass  for  a  good  cock.  Second  weU  spangled  all  over.  2862  only 
wants  age  to  be  excellent. 

Tumblers,  Any  other  variety.— Cocks,  first.  Ante  Mottle, 
first-class  in  head,  beak,  eye,  and  caxriaee.  Second  Kite,  good 
Pigeon.  Third  Bed,  a  peitect  gem,  worthy  of  any  cup  or  prize. 
Hens,  any  other  variety.— First,  a  well-known  winner  among 
Agates.  Second  Kite,  best  head-and-beak  hen  in  the  Show. 
Third,  Bed  and  pretty. 

Barbs,  Black  or  Dun,  cocks  over  one  year.— Extraordinarily 
TOod  class,  and  prizes  well  awarded.  Cocks,  any  otiier  colour. — 
First,  most  extraordinary-skulled  bird.  Second,  splendid  bird, 
grand  colour.  Third,  good  Pigeon,  but  one  diseaseid.  Black  or 
Dun  hens. — ^First  only  wants  age  to  develope  wattle,  then  per- 
fect. Second,  a  very  fine  hen.  Tfaird»  a  good  Pigeon  all  over. 
Barb  hens,  any  other  colour.— First  a  Yellow,  litUe  too  lon^  in 
face,  but  cleanest  colour  in  class.  Second  Yellow,  good  littLe 
hen,  but  bad  colour.  Third  also  Yellow.  Young  Sarhs,  any 
colour.— First  not  so  good  as  its  next  neighbour,  2961b.  Seoond 
a  first-class  bird.  Third  a  mistake;  not  good  in  beak,  eye,  or 
skull. 

Jacobins,  Bed  or  Yellow.— First  too  long  in  face,  too  little 
hood,  too  open  in  chain.  Seoond  an  excellent  bird.  Third, 
grand  in  hood,  mane,  and  chain,  but  too  low  in  cut.  Jacobins, 
any  other  colour. — First  a  very  jpretty  little  bird  in  mane  and 
chain,  but  not  good  in  oolour.    Second  and  thud  nice  birds. 

Fantails. — ^A  grand  class,  which  must  haTO  troubled  the 
Judges.    First  out  of  condition  in  tail.    Seeond  a  gem. 

Nuns. — ^First  a  good  bird,  but  not  deep  enough  in  bib.  Seocmd 
ve^  good.    Third,  a  better  bib  than  first. 

Trumpeters.— FiXBt  and  cup  an  excellent  Pigeon  in  rose,  orest, 
beak,  colour,  and  markings.  Seoond  also  a  very  good  bird. 
Third  good,  but  out  of  condition. 

English  Oio2f.— First  and  cup,  grand  bird.  Second,  flrst-elaflB 
but  deficient  in  frill.  Third  perhMM  even  belter  than  flrat  A 
fine  show  of  English  Owls.  Stick  to  them,  fanciers.  Not  ao 
tender  as  Africans,  and  suit  well  flying  fanciers.  African  Owls. 
—First  worthy  of  its  place.  Second  small  charming  bird.  Third    y 


light  in  rump. 
Tfcrdi^t,  Blue 


and  Silvar.— FiCTt^Taryexoeilept.    Seoond  vwey 
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Third  very  pretty  Pigeon.  Turbits,  any  other  colour.— 
J'irst  and  cap,  perfect  in  all  bnt  colour.  Second  good.  Third 
most  beautiful  rayen  black,  but  shell-crowned.  8174,  a  grand 
red  Turbit. 

Magpie$,'-Vint  a  beautiful  YeUow.  Second  Black.  Third 
pretty  Ked,  yea,  very  pretty. 

JBun^.— First  Blue  and  a  monster.  Second  Silver.  Third 
Blue. 

Flying  TuniblerB.—Yery  glad  to  see  this  new  class.  It  con- 
tained some  very  pretty  birds — ^birds  easily  kept,  and  always 
much  loved  by  a  large  class  of  fanciers.  May  it  prosper.  First 
a  Yellow  Mottle.  Second  Bed  MotUe  with  hanokerchief  back. 
Third  a  Bed  Beard. 

Antwerpa. — ^Very  numerous. 

Any  other  variety  class,  containing  a  number  of  charming 
birds.    Selling  clamies  very  large. 

The  collections  of  four  pairs  of  Pk^eons  were  twenty  in  nxmiber 
and  most  marked  by  visitors.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  prizes  going  to  ]pens  of  the  same  variety  of  birds 
instead  of  four  different  varieties. 

Such  is  an  imperfect,  because  hurried  forpress  reasons,  ac- 
count of  this  greatest  of  all  Pigeon  shows.  Would  I  could  have 
spent  more  days  thtui  one  in  criticisingit.  Among  noticeable 
things  were  the  bound  volumes  of  Mr.  Wright's  new  book,  the 
ablest  yet  published  on  poultiy.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
food  in  dishes  instead  of  scattered  on  the  floor  of  each  pen. 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  King's  Lvnn,  has  patented  dishes  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  often  been  the  case  that  Mr.  Fulton  has  taken 
the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes,  but  not  so  at  this  Show. , 

■  All  seemed  going  on  nicely  when  I  left.  There  was  courteous 
Mr.  Wilson,  as  ever  read^  to  help  one.  I  had  a  hurried  hand- 
shake with  old  Glasgow  friends  and  others.  I  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  T.  Hallam,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
into  the  face  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  the  pleasure-giver  of  thou- 
sands, especially  of  the  young.  November  17th  is  indeed  a  day 
to  be  remembered  by  me. — ^Wiltshibe  Bectob. 

Doamioi  (Coloared).— Cock.  — 1  and  Cnp,  Ber.  E.  Bartmin,  Ore»t  Berk- 
hampstead.  %  T.  C.  Bnraall,  SonthwelL  8,  Henry  Lingwood,  Needham 
Market,    he,  B.  Hooper,  Calne ;  Mrs.  B.  B.  Papwell.  Aylsham ;  R.  W.  Beaohey. 

DoBKmai  (Golonred).— Hen.— 1  and  Gap,  R.  w.  Beacher.  8,  Mrs.  Arkwriffhi. 
8,  Lient  -Col.  H.  B.  Lane,  Braekneil.  4,  Mr*.  SomerriUe.  he,  J.  Donfflas, 
Clamber;  Rer.  B.  Bartnun  (t):  W.  W.  Battlldge,  Kendal ;  R.  W.  Biotaardaon, 
Meaax  Abbey,  Beverley :  W.  U.  Denison.  Wobam  Sands;  Henry  Linffwoodj 
Mrs.  Arkwrifht,  Button  Soarsdale ;  O.  B.  Orestwell,  Rarley  Wood,  Bagsnot ;  F. 
Parlett,  Great  Baddow.    e,  O.  8hrimpton,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

DoEKiNOS  (Coloared).— Cocii;«r0l  —1,  Cup.  8,  and  4,  Mrs.  Arkwrlght.  S,  T. 
Raines,  Stirlinfr.  5,  Kev.  E.  Bartrum.  he,  H.  L.  TrisL^Prest field,  Crawley ;  T. 
E.  KeU,  Wetherby ;  H.  8.  Fraser,  Headley :  "W.  H.  Denison ;  J.  White, 
Warlaby ;  Lord  Tumour,  ShUlingiee  Park;  J.  H.  Putney.  Dorking. 

DoBsnos  (Coloured).— Puil*«.—l,Cup.  and  8,  Mrs.  Arkwrighi  8,  Henry 
Lingwood.  4,  Lord  Tumour.  6,  R.  W.  Uiehardson.  rh«,  J.  Wbite.  fc«,  R.  W. 
Richardson ;  G.  Pannell,  Oatlands  Park ;  Mrs.  Arkwrigbt.    e,  W.  H.  Denison. 

DoBKiNOS  (Sihrer-Orey).— Ooefc.— 1  and  Cup,  T.  Raines.  8,  Rer.  T.  E.  Cato, 
Wye  Vicars  gd.    8,  W.  H.  Denison. 

DoBKnros  (Stlrer-Orey).— Hen.-1  and  8,  O.  E.  Cresswell.  8, Wren* Page, 
Lowestoft,  he.  Rev.  T.  E.  Cato ;  W.  W.  Ruttlidge ;  T.  Raines ;  O.  E.  Cresawell. 
e.  Rev.  E.  8.  Tiddeman,  Childerditch  Vicarage ;  J.  O.  Cooper,  Cooper's  HUl, 
Limerick. 

DoauMOS  (9itrvr^Qn7\—Ooe1ureU-l  and  Cnp,  W.  M.  Shaw,  Bougham  Ree- 
tory.  8,  J.  J.  WaUer.  PatehnU.  8,  Miss  Pasley.  he,  Goontess  of  Dartmouth ; 
W.  tf .  Denison :  F.  Cheesman,  Chart  Court. 

DoBKiM OS  (Siivawarey).-PMUee.— 1  and  8,  W.  W.  Bnttfidge.  I.R.SmaUey* 
Lanoaster.    he,  A.  Darby,  Bridgnorth ;  Countess  of  Dartmouth ;  T.  Raines. 

DqBKiN6S(Bineor  Cuckoo).— 1,H.  Allen,  Wood  Oreen.  8,  A.  Darby.  8,H. 
H.  Tisung,  SUpleton,  Dorking,    he.  A.  Darby ;  Countess  of  Dartmouth. 

DoBKiMOB  (White).— 1  and  Cup,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Havne,  Fordtngton.  8,  J.  Robin- 
son, Oarstang.  8,  A.  Darby,  he,  W.  Badger,  Astley  Abbots,  Bridgnorth ;  0.  E. 
Cresswell. 

DoBXiK08(An7  variety).— ],H.  L.  Trist  8,  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield.  8,T.  C. 
Bumell.   4, Lord  Tumour,    he,  J.  Douglas:  Lient.-Cal.  H.  B.  Lane. 

CncBiirs  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).— Coefc.— 1,  W.  A.  Bumell.  8,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Man- 
ehester.   8  and  e,  H.  TomlinsoB,  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham. 

CocHiMS  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).— Hen.— 1,  Cup,  and  e.  W.  A.  Taylor.  8,  H.  Tom- 
Unson.  8,  W.  S.  Onest,  Dmmfork,  Helensburgh.  4,  O.  Shrlmpton.  he,  T.  F. 
Ansdell,  Cowley  Mount,  St  HelenV. 

Cochins  (Cionamon  or  Buff).— (7orle«r«l.— 1  and  Cnp,  Henry  Lingwood.  8,  Mrs. 
A.  Tindal,  Aylesbury.  8.  W.  A.  Bumell.  he,  D.  \oang,  Leamington,  c,  H. 
Tomlinson ;  Mrs.  A.  Tindal. 

Cochins  (Cinnamon  or  BxiS).—PuVet.—l  and  4.  Mrs.  A.  TindaL  9.  J.  Benton, 
Erdington.  8,  E.  Fearon,  Whitehaven,  he,  H. Tomlinson;  W.  A.  Taylor;  J. 
Bobinson.    e.  W.  A.  Bumell  (1). 

Cochins  (Partridge).— Coelc—l  and  Cup,  Q.  Shrlmpton.  9,  J.  K.  Milnar, 
Blaekrook,  Dublin.  8,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskhrk.  he,  O.  Lamb,  Compton.  e,  B. 
Tomlinson. 

Cochins  (Partridgel— fl«n.— 1.  T.  Stretch.  8,  H.  Frankland,  Chnreh.  8  and 
>,  W.  A.  Taylor.    *c,E.  ~   *  "       -    -- 


., . .  Tudman,  Whitohuroh,  Salop. 

Cochins  (Partridge).— CocfeereI.—l«  W.  A.  Taylor.   8,  W.  Harvey. 
Tudman. 


8,  E. 


Cochins  (Partrfdge).— A»{lei— 1,  Onp,  and  8,  W.  A.  Taylor.  8,  P.  Charlet, 
Neath  4,  B.  Tudman.  he,  P.  Charles;  J.  N.  C.  Pope,  firistoL  e,  J.  K. 
Fowler.  Ayleslrary. 

CuCHiNs  (White).  —  CocJk.  —  1,  Mrs.  A.  WOliaroson.  Leleeater.  8,  B.  W. 
Beaohey.  8,  B.  8.  S.  Woodgate,  Pembury,  Tnnbridge  Wells,  e,  O.  H.  Proet«r, 
Durham.     

Cochins  (White).— Hen.— 1  and  Cnp.  R.  8. 8.  Woodgate.  8,  B.  Fearon.  8,  B. 
W.  Beachey.    he,  Mrs.  A.  Williamson ;  R.  8. 8.  Woodgate. 

Cochins  (White).— Coefc«reL—l,  W.  A.  Bumell.   8,  R.  Chase,  Biraiini^ham.   8, 

.8.  8.  Woodgate.    he,  W.  A.  Bumell ;  R.  W.  Beaohey. 

Cochins  (WhiteX-PuUef.— L  B.  8.  8.  Woodgate.  8  and  8,  R.  W.  Beaehev. 
he,  W.  A.  Bumell;  H.  Tomlinson;  C.  Sanders,  Watereaton,  Oxford,  e,  W.  A. 
Bumell;  O.  Shrlmpton.  .  .„  . 

Cochins  (Any  variety).—!,  W.  A. Bumell.  I,  G.  Sidgwlck,  Keighley.  8,  W.  A. 
Tajlor.   4,  Capt.  F.  e.  Coleridge,  Wargrate.  „  .    _„      . 

OooBiNB  (Black).-!,  A.  Darby.   8,  W.  Badger.   8,  C.  M.  Hole,  Tlvartoo. 

Cochins  (Blaek).— CocktfreL— 1  and  8,  W.  Biadger.   8,  A.  Darbv. 

Cochins  (Black).— PulZ«t.—l  and  Cnp,  H.  Frankland.  8,  T.  Aspden,  Church. 
8,  W.  A  T.  Holt,  Chortfh.  he,  Bev.  A.  O.  Brooke,  Shrawardine  Beotory ;  B. 
Smalley.    0,  A.  Darby. 

BRAmiAS  (Dark).-C7o<j)lf.-l  and  Cup,  W.  A.  Taylor.   2,  H.  W.  Revifle,  Fnl- 


ham.  8,  T.  F.  AnsdeU.  4,  J.  H.  Cuff,  HoHoway.  he,  H.  B.  Morrell,  Oaemawr, 
Clyro;  6.  Maples,  jnn^  T.F.Ansdeil  (8):  Mrs.  Arkwright;  J.  Watts;  Boraoa 
Lingwood,  Greeting ;  W.  A.  Taylor ;  R.  Fulton,  New  Cross,  c,  B.  Hill,  Bouthsea. 

Bbahmas  (Dark).-fftfii.-l  and  cap,  Horaoe  Linrvood.  8,  J.  Evans, 
Keynsham.  8,  Mrs.  Vigor,  Uzbndge.  4,  J.  Evana.  6,  F.  Bennett^  vhc,  W. 
Hargreaves, Baoap.  he,U.B.  MorreU ;  L.  Wright,  Cmuch  End j.Mrs.  Vigor; 
T.  F.  Ansdell ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Peake,  Laleham ;  J.  Watts;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hepburn,  Sid- 
eup.  e.  M.  R.  Smith,  Wimbledon;  T.  F.  Ansdell;  B.  Ensor,  BrUtol;  J.  F. 
Smith,  East  Dereham.  ..     ^       ,  .  „ 

Bbahmas  (Darkl.-(7o«k«r0l.— 1  and  Cup.  0.  E.  CresaweU.  8  and  6,  Horaoe 
Lingwood.  8.  W.  Mansfield,  Cambridge.  4,  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton.  «,  C.  J. 
Myers,  Broughton-in-Fumess.  he, H.  B.  Morrell:  H.  Ford,  Wobum ;  J.  Evuis ; 
F.  Bennett,  Shifnal;  T.  A.  Dean;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hayne;  E.  Ensor;  Mrs.  Ark- 

'  *  t ;  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  Sanay ;  L.  Wright,   e,  H.  B.  MorreU ;  L.  Wright; 


PiiiFTsuB  fH^TV\—pHUtL—l  Jifid  Cnp,  IIoTftoe  Ungipood*  3  and  9,  Mrs.  Ark- 
wriufjt  4  aBd  fl.  J.  Lyon,  iiuttati.  St*  ii^ltn'n,  5.  L.  Wright,  7,  t.  Enior.  ft, 
J.  w.  BrocrkbuEili,  Kirk  H^lntuu,  hc^h-  WrkbL  Hii  Rev*  il,  Huckatnp,  Hapfi^ 
8bi  3fleld  (Ji ;  C.  J.  My^ta  ;  J.  BItbui  (1]  j  J.  tjon  :  E.  Kendriok.  jtm.t  Unfcfl&ld; 
F.  ri^unpti;  H.  MnjTioti:  T.  Pomrret.  Hlffher  Wnltmi ;  T.  F.  AatdeU  lij;  E. 
Eti>ii'rt  W.  TVhUelfcy,  ShfSl^ld:  H.  tbtwncr,  jnn-,  BoGndbm*  UtUJKcter^  T. 
BiiLtJ'>s:  A  RnTiPTtfeon,  KUirtmrmiek ;  Mrft„  Arkwriffbt  (  l:  E.  fiiicUjirii,  TsU<^n* 
ba]: :  J.  Watt^;  W*  H,  OrjUitree^  Bamngf.  M*neh*aiflr;  W^  A.  T&jIot;  J, 
Mjt  h'  ]],  Mo&e'ev.  BrrtiilnghiiD  ;  Rev,  J.  kUi§.  Bracbnell ;  J.  H*  PSokJes,  Uiik- 
dai(.  bouthport  i'lr,  JSwwi,  f,  H,  B*  MufrtU  W,  F*  Bennett;  H.  Uowwal%, 
Plr  fihpy,  Cii(5lin»ford-  «    .      ,  „     «       ^  .  „       %m       ^   t, 

lihAnaiiB  (DftTkl.— 1,  F.  BcanetL  8*  T.  F.  Anid*!L  8  and  *.  Hon*  Mr*.  A.  B. 
H:^]ijj  lUsn.  FtLlgrDiouD^  Wabor©*  6,  J  awaits  i.jn«ola.  he,  B.  Wamfer,  If p Ion  ; 
T.  F.  ADSEielii^Hin.  Mrs.  A.  B.  HMnlltonj  J.  K*  Fowler;  J.  HUl,  RrentwocMl; 
C.  Howard,  Peeh  ham,    ff.  J.  ThompsLti.  Kethere^Jga,  Sli^-fflE-ld.   . 

B  iu  11 M  .1  !^  f  Lich  t  (>—  Cock.—^  ud  c  aw,  J.  MltflhaU.  S,  M  or«cc  L115  nrwood  a»  M. 
Leno,  MflrkTAte  street.  4.  J.  Wattftn  he,  H.  Beldon,  GulUtock ;  Hrs.  A*  WUliain- 
son  :  H.  M  MAvnurd,  Holinownod,  Ujde  :  P.  Haiftcin  Diss. 

IfKOiHiS  (!Jgliij.— /Juif— ;  atid  Cup,  H.  M.  MayjCLard,  a,  F.  Crook,  Forest  HilL 
8,  M  iTH.  F,  t.;h*'p*hiTe,  ActfiD  -it  T.  A .  Dean.  Mctreton-on-I^nBH-  hf^  I-ady  ti wydjfTf 
St.Sfc  Park,  Ipawicli ;  H,  PrioT,  Slaiistend.  ForcsL  Hill  (2  J.    f*i  M-  ^^o. 

HaiiiMAh  iljiahl) -Cocker fj.— I  and  Cur^  P-  Uiinea.    a.  Bflrfl.  A.  VVllliamsoa* 
I.  llH.rnce  LlDifwCMJd.    4,  J    Uentom.    5,  U.  M.  Majnnrd.    rt.\  Mrs.  B  .  Cbefthlro  ; 
T.    A    iii.nn     J,  WaUs;  J-  Lotiir,  Drurriley.  Kent,    c,J.  Turner,  We«i  Hayot. 
T.iffhH  -PuiUt-i,  Cnp,  *,  0.  and  T,  Mm.  F.  Che«lilre.    2,  Hmaoa 
Li  :  J  LoniT,    6,  F  Crook*    B,  K.K*^n4tJLk,JuD.   fte,  Mr*.  F.  LbesWft  j 

J.  .  HiboTi-inKU;  C*  MorriB,  OrnnBeAdiilc;  J.  F,  SuiUti ;  P.  Hatimi  lak 

J.  Ji.  Kj  -Ihnnl,  Writoffton.  RriaUl  i  MIbb  Hales,  CLbterbiiry ;  Mrs.  A.  TmdaL 
c,  A.  Heal b,  Cain e;  H.  M.  aift\ Hard  (th  E.  i'TJic hard.  ^.„     .  ,  tt   « 

BniHM+a  {Ufrht)*-l*J^  ^A  Eilie*  a,  Ktv.  J  D.  HtiTntod,  BiHen pay.  1,11*  M. 
jf  ,^,.n,.i  4  Mr*.  T.  Tarfiir.  Avon,  lEia^fwooit,  ^*  H.  Dowsttt.  Hb,  G,  J.  Mil- 
cl  '    V   N.  Jf.  Ridii'V,  HoUnffton,  Kcwbttry  ;  H.  Beldon*       ^^„„ 

i  ack.—l  and  Cup.  Nichols  Bros  ,  Caiiib«rw«U.  f ,  W.  E.  BnU,  Kew- 
IK         >.■     L     B.  E.  JftCkeon,  FinchfleJd.  WolTerhamploii*      „    ,     .  «    _ 

St  sNi^u.-l/.:ii.-l,  J.  Leeming,  BroughVcn,  Preston.    3,  E,  Jafkvm.    8,  J, 

^Tkskif -Cockerel. -I  aOil  Cap,  T  Moore.  Cardiff*  B.  Mini  E-BmwBe,  f,l»r*^ 
8.  T  R.  Hodbard.  h.\  E.  Joiw-#,  CUftoD  j  G.  K*  CMIcot ;  EL  Wright.  HoUowaar 
El   ,d,    c,  E.  Jod*b;  H*Brg'(Tn,  _    _       _  _     „   ^   „     wii» 

^r^sihn^—niUtU-i.  W.  Tobr,  Bromplon,  %  T.  BomfleM.  S.  R.  Kflwblttp 
Ejiw.  Ills,    he.  Vf  R.  Byll;  E-  ionen  ;  H*  Wright,    €  J.  Bnultoo  ;  J,  Lr^ioi^f. 

THnrDASs.-C.  rfc.^^l  KTid  Ctii^  T.  S.  Rol^in,  Jericy,  %  W.  J>rtiiir,  Fivorahfc^. 
8,  G.  D.  HarrJ5rtn.  the,  R.  R,  Foi^icr,  Ay tet-tury  h^,  W.  UaUack,  iu^..  Liltlepurl ; 
JB.  HeftSiS,  Nttttinekiin,    e.  W.  Bouichftr,  Sotung  lii  1 1  H.  leAH,  HTKranaea, 

n  ri HP JLS B .^He n .-{ ,  I>*  Lan e,  H a rd « Icit .  a*  O .  ^' .  H ilj burl,  Oort k|^,  Hydfl- 
8,  v.  0.  Qnibell,  Ne^*  ark  r/s^,  Mr*.  E,  Williams,  B*.rrii*w  ;  J*  K*  Fowloj-.  ftflg 
C.    i.  titnrA;  W.  DrliiH;  W*  CnUacli,  Jua.;  W.  O.  QulbtU ;  J.  &**».    <-.  B^ 

Mrfl*  A.  Tindil,  r,  C.  J.  Mv.ni:  W.  Drintf  S  W.  A.  Pe*l.  W*1ford  ;  W.  a  Q«ib8lJ. 

Jl^^TvkVU.-PiilL't.-h  C,  Marrl*.  2,  M«,  V»ll*nc^  h^itiii,tb^ume,  S.  W. 
Drin  ?.  vhc,  J .  Bwati*  h^.  Q*  W.  HlbbffPt :  C.  Morris ;  R-  B.  VI  ood.  i\  F.  Lake  f 
W   r  rfna  ;  ^.  CulJack.  Jun. ;  W.  O.  QuibtU  jS) :  Mrs.  A.  Tind^J*     «.  ^     -    t 

Ki,KXKi:<&vm.-t\yck-U  ^*  W*  C^wjuj,  Horftham*  a.  R,  B*  Wood.  a»  J. 
W  I  .  D,  Crfi>don,  The,  W.  CutUoJt,  Jan. ;  J.  J,  Maid™,  Bw^iflswade^.  J^*  W. 
Dri'jtr^  H.  J,  Fotter,  tpsonij  Mrs.  E.  WRiiABis;  J*  Roblnaon*    c,  G.  W.  Uib- 

***<;:  I  vpS'-Kris*!-frr-«  -?  !in4  t^r,  W.  Driof,  %  E.  Lautoiu-,  Amptblll,  8*  O, 
W.  UiLtL-^      '■*.  "^V    V*r)'^---  V/.  *'..   Piirlti  .1.   r    i'.%r.i,r.r  1    K.  H,  W  ii'id ;  J.  J. 

^C]S?i^<BUis.-(7ocfcer«J.-l,  H.  Feast  S  and  8,  B«t.  0.0.  Eig>MAj  BiOTlM- 
wade,  vhe,  J.  Walton.  A«,  J.  J.  Maiden,  e.  Miss  Mortimer,  BudhaU,  Ross  ; 
W.  H.Crabtree;  Bar.  C.  O.  Ewbank.,,  ««««,  ,  .-t  *«»•  ib^ 
CBBVE.C<EUB8.-PiiU«f.-l,  J.  J.  Malden.  S,  R.  B.  Wood..  8,  E.  f^tow- .^f r 
W.  R,  Park,  Melrose;  Bev.  C.  C.  Ewbank.   c,  Miaa  Mortimer;  J.  K.  Fowler  , 

^'hJSJ^s  (Oolden^angled).-0o<rk.-l,  H.  Beldon.  9,  G.  *  J.  JftJ^'IS' 
Church.  8,  J.  Buckley,  he,  W.  A.  Hyde.  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  T.  BUkeman, 
Tettenhall  ;G.*  J.  Duckworth.^  e,^  Walker.  »  ,ih,-««    t4«««v 

HAMBuaoHS  (Goldenspanaled  .-fl«i.— 1  and  Cnp,  '•  Ro»"»*<»»  "flSfJ? 
Otley.  i^  J.  Walker.  8,  Mrs.  J.  Pattlaon,  Dorchester.  fcc,T.Dean;  J.  Buckley; 


Hambuhohs  (plIver.epanffled).-H«n.-l  and  «,  Ashlon  *  Booth.  8.  J. 
Bollinson.    he,  T.  Smith,  Keighley;  H.  Beldon;  Miss  E.  Browne;  B.  GiB» 

"HflJBUBOH^**(oSldOT-pencined).-Cock.-l.  J.  Rohhison.   S,J.Eomnion   8, 

A.  Silver.    fc«,  H.  Beldon ;  C.  Bloodwprth,  Cheltwiham.   ^  _  _    ^.     ,^ 

Hambubohs  (Golden.penolUed.-flen.-l.  J JV«lkar.   S.  W;  B-T^«JiS^ 

and  J.  Duckworth,   he,  C.  Bloodworth;  I).  WaUer,  St^kealey;  J.  Bownesa,. 

^HjjJbJbohs  (Snverpei»omed).-Coc*.-Cup  and  1,  H.  Beldon.   %  J.  EoWn- 

u/\tt      a   R    N<i^M4£. 

Hambubohs  (Silvei^penciUed).— fl#n.-l,  H.  Beldon.  8,  Duke  of  Sniheiland* 
8,  J.  Athworth.    he,  B.  Norton ;  J.  Robinson ;  J.  Bowness.  «    «^  w 

Haxbobohs  (Black).— Cock.— I,  H.  Bobinson.  8,  H.  BaMop.  8,  S^^*  W; 
Serj^tora,  Acton  BunelL   he,  ^.  W.  Holmes,  BaUdon ;  N.  Marlor,  Benton  ; 

V;«S?^.*5Biack).-fl^-l,  T.  W.  Holmes.  ^8.  H.  Beldon.  8.  N.  Marlor. 
ho,  R*v.  W.  Sejjeantaon ;  R,  8.8.  Woodgmte ;  J.  po1)ln^n  ;  J.  Bp Y^;t|v^ 

Gakb  (Black  Red).— Cock.— Cup  and  1,  J.  Jekan,  EUham.  9,  S.  Matuiew» 
Slowmarket   8.  J.  korayth,  Wplwhampton.  .  ,-  «  o  wt^tA  wi««.iiiv 

Gamb  (Black  Bed).-Cock«f«l.-l,  P.  A,  Beek,  Gvilslleld.  9, 8.  Field,  BieMter. 
8,  J.  Mason,  Worcester.    4,  J.  Forsyth.  .,,^      -        avvTwiMi 

Gamb  (Blaok  Red^-flen  or  Pu^-Cqd  and  1,  J- Dojl^^.*; 'VvtSS* 
8,  J.  DouirlBe.   4,  6.  Matthew,   he,  W.  J.  Pope,  Bigglaawade  (8);  J.  Volrtn. 

'  o!iS  CBroi?Hed).-(7ocfc.-l  nd  Cup.  8.  M«t41i«ir.    9,T.P.LyaL  8.T. 

^oSk  (Brown  Bed).-(7octowl.-l  and  4.  «•  B^  Mm^Jv^-J- '•  ^«*' 
Wrenhuiy.   8,  B.  Mann,  WallleM,  Stand,    fcc.  B.  BeU,  Burton^m-Trent. 

Gakb  (Brown  Bed).-fl«n  or  PuiUU-l,  W.  Foatar,  »e»L    9,  C.  W.  griwley 
MlddleUn.    8.J.0hesterB,Naniwlch.   4.E^.Po«.liin«riA.    *«iT.P.Lyon 
W.  Perrln.  u'antwlch;   i,  H«tlhew;  Duke  of  SnUiaxlAiia.   e,  H.  L.  Co«k 
edge,  Woolpit;  W.  Foster. 
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OiMB  fpackwing).-Co<;*.-l  and  Cap,  S.  Matthew.  S,P.A.Beek.  f  Doke 
of  Snth«rland.  • 

Oam«  (Duckwing).-C<H?*«reI.-l,  R.  H»U,  Cambridge.  S,  S.  Matthew.  8,E. 
SelL 

_,OAin  rl>aekwlBg).~fltffi  or  FuXUi.—l,  E.  Avkroyd,  Eoeleehlll.    t,  Mn.  A- 
TindaL   ^  p.  Monfion.  Bradford.    fc<J,  E.'flaU :  i  Mit^ew.  ^^-^^ 

Oamb  { Pile).— Cork  or  Cockerel.— LH.  C.  *  W.  J.  Meeoo.  Driffhllngton.   2,  J. 
Braesincten,  Newport,  Salop.    8,0.W.  Brierley.   ke,B.HalL 
J^^l-^^k:^^  ^  Ptt«e«.-l.  Q.  F.  Ward.  S  and  8,  E.  Wooibvni.    he, 
H.  C.  A  W.  J.  Mason. 

.  S^VJl?'*^  ®'  Brai«y-wlnged).-(7ocfc.-l,  Cnp,  and  «,  C.  F.  Montreeor. 
Of  <».  F.  Ward. 

Oamb  (Black  or  Brae«j-wlnged).-J5ren.-l  and  8,  O.  F.  Ward,  f,  E.  Ken- 
olok,  joa. 

^?"  i^.*!?!?",)*—^*"--!'  ''^'  0«  PWlWpfc  %  Baker  ft  Chamook,  ZUing- 
woru.    B,  Withheld. 

SatLijo  CLAes  (pMne.  any  TarietyJ.-(7ocfc  and  Hen.-!,  W.  Petrln.  8,  G.  F. 
Ward.    8.0.W.Brierie7.    4,  8.  Field. 

PouBH  (Oold-ipen(rled).-(7o<rfc.-l  and  Onp,  P.  Uniworth.Lowton.  J.E.  J. 
Beerea,  Hayward'e  Heath.  8,Capt,  F.  Q.  Coleildfe.  he,  H.  BeUon;  W.A. 
Tarlor ;  J.  Robinson. 

*  o  V'l?  (Oolden-epangled).-jren.-l,  "W.  Sareetf  r,  Sheffield.   8,  H.  BeWon. 
«,  K.  J.  Reeves,    he,  P.  Onswortb :  W.  Harrey ;  W.  A.  Taylor. 

PouBH  (SUwspaMled).-Coc*-l  uid  8,  O.  C.  AduSm,  Llghtwoodi,  Bli^ 
mipgham.   SjH.Beldon.    fce,  8  Probert ;  JV  Hlnton. 

PousH  (SilTer-Bpangled).-JIe».-l,  %  and  8.  O.  O.  AdUns.    he,  0. 0.  Alkini 
H.Beldon.   e,  T.  Edwards.  Lyndhnrst ;  0.  Blood  worth. 


M4i*iT.-l,  J.Hinton    8,  E.  Walton.  8.  F.  Harding,  Clapton. 
dSST*  *"*  Moulsey.  S  and  8,  B.  S.  8.  Woodgate.   fcc.  A. 

Aky  otheb  I>J«TiHaT  Va«i«tt.-1,  H.  Feaat.  8,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Llewellen .  Court 
Colmsn.  8.  R  R.  Fowler,  he.  Miss  MUl  (8) ;  R.  Loft,  Woodmansey ;  T.  Moore ; 
J.  WatU ;  J.  Long ;  8.  Probert :  J.  W.  Todman,  Bltham  (8). 

8«i.Ln«o  OtAse  (DorWnire,  Brahmas.  CoohlnsX-Cock.-l.  R.  W.  Beaehey. 
J  J.  Clark,  Fochabers.  8,D.Toattg.  4.  W.  A.  BamelL  6,  Lord  Tumoar.  he,  E. 
5*?**''u'**<**«»'«y;  C.  HUgsrick;  Mrs.  Orign:  c,  W.  A.  Bnmell:  O.  W. 
S**^^;^^^;****?  'o^??  ^i"-/-  ^'  Hamilton  fw.  birch,  BamaUe ;  E.  fndman  ; 
E.Pntchard;  a.  Salter.  Oxford;  Mrs.  Origgi. 

ftuiiKO  Ci^  (Dorkiogs,  Br^unas,  and  Cochins).-2Vo  Heiu.-l,  H  a 
Ef^*  niiP-  ^**i?^  ®i*"7-  i-  Ri^oTsted.  4,  H.  Tomlinson.  6,  F.  Bennett. 
fc.?k?*°^'^2'"*'P\^°'^»  5;  ^-  Richardson ;  J.  Webb,  Romford:  B.  W. 
S^v?^^™**^'  T^*^  *^^  ^^  8-  Vigor:  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton;  J. 
Smhm'  Tumonr;  T.  Sear;  F.  Webber,  Dulwich;  Mrs.  J.  O. 

wIS^^S'^'X^?.*;^*"*  Brahmas,  Coeblns).-Cock  and  Ben  -1.  Mxi.  J.  O. 
Si^^^K*'^*-  %r*Ay-  ^^*£?f*^  P*  n-  B.  Morrell.  4.  Mrs.  E.  WiUiaras.  B,  W. 
Blroh.  he,fl.  Allen;  0.  Side  trick;  J.  Hill;  Miss  liill;  W.  Mansfield;  Aon. 
JSr  w*J?*ii°*™yi**"J  ^  PntchaPrt ;  T.  Hear,  e,  H.  L.  Trist ;  W.  A.  Bumell ; 
fiJi         Hassard;  E.  Tadman;  H.  J,  Fitsroy,  Xeddlagion;  Mrs.  J.  a.  Hep- 

«  o*^5**  S'^I'J^^^*^^  variety  except  Bsntams).-Coek.-l,  J.  Hinton. 
i-^^bf^S**^  •'  ^^  *^*^-  *•  C*Pt.  F.  0.  Cojeridge.  5,  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer. 
^'  J?-  ®.?*'  f*«n«ei,W.  Dring  (8) ;  A.  nf.  Smith ;  Bev.  W.  Serjeantson ;  T.  Moore ; 
Si*-?v  ^5*^°'  Hon.  and  Her.  F.  Datton.  Burford;  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridlny;  J. 
"Walker ;  H.  Brown,   e,  F.  Bennett ;  A.  E.  Smith.  Soathsea ;  W.  Dring  (8). 

Sblmko  Ci.A8e  (Anyother  variety  except  Bantairs).-i'iro  fle««.-L  Rer. 
Jf^eijeantson.  t,  H.>Ukinson.  Earby.  8,  Mrs.  Procter.  4.  R€v.  N.  J.  ibdley. 
i*  ^J*J:  %'^***5;v  '^^^^  »«▼•  C.  0.  E wbank  («) :  Rev.  J.  D.  t>eake ;  H.  Brown ; 
p;*«.^*?^S^*»'  ^^^'I^^'i^^o^'A  B»mJ?«J.  MlddUton;  J.  Hinton.  e,  Mrs.  J. 
J  wltts         B***"®*''.  J-  8»ttith;  J.  Walker;  T.  Moore;  Mrs.  B.  H^Ullams; 

A^iiir}*  ^J^i^^A^^^  variety,  except  BanUms).-Coefc  and  Ben.-J,  W. 
4:7iJ*®'i-*<^«';i."'^JJ^  8,J.  Chesters.  4.  Miss  Mortimer.  6,  Miss  E. 
aSlSdiJSui.  '*  T.Moore;  Miss  Mortimer;  T.  W.  Cowan;  J.  Hinton; 

rS.*"w*»t"^^"T5S!ff^-?*"^-^*-l  "*  Cap.  J.  Eaton,  Grantham.  1. 
S^ir*;,y**£f/^'^J^*ft'**";;  5.^Bontcher.  O- Smith. 'Southwell.  B-Cl 
h;5*  S;  nfi'i^*?  w^2."?!S?  •  ?•  ^-  '^"ir*'?*  J,-'-  »«lUn«on :  J.  Nelson,  rfex- 
hum :  O.  HalL   e,  W.  F.  Addle.  Preston :  O.  Maples,  Jan.,  Wavertree. 

Ho?e •  VaSw  «el«on.    he.  H.  P.  Leech,  Woolpit  (8).   c,  C.  F. 

8.1fS;igtt;SiLj2?JS^>--^^^^  8.  J.  Anderson. 

w2rt!*  *^"^*  (Brown  Eed).-J5ren.-1.  Cup.  and  8,  &  Belghton.  %  Q.  F. 

vSk!?  Baotamb  (Dnckwina).--Coefc.-l  end  Can*  J.  Eaton,  Millom.   8,  H.J. 
Nicholson.   8,  G.  HalL   he,  W.  F.  Bntwlsle :  F.  tfthomach,  SonthweU. 
he'!i!'g£SJ^'4?^^&;[^S:'-''''^^^  8,F.Shnmach.   8.B.HaU. 

i^wn,*VIii*'A<  W  «^<^*-,t1'  ^-  ^-  Bntwlsle,  Westfteld,  Bradford.  8,  E. 
Han,  Chesterfield.  8.  B.  Brownlle,  Kirkealdr.  he,  J.  R,  Fletcher,  Stoneolongh ; 
QJBL.  Preach.  Hen  wick,  Worcester ;  A.  Ashley,  Worcester  (8);  8.  Smith,  North- 
owram,  HaiUax ;  J.  Eaton. 

v?J3SLSit^^*  ^^^^'1^^''^\T:.^^^*  Halifax.   8,  J.  R.  Fletcher.   8,  B. 

Fanrington, Worcester,    he, E.Bell (8).  * 

eSonf  *^*'**"  (Wheatcn).-Hen.-1  and  8,  Mrs.  O.  Hall,  Kendal.   8,  J. 

r.^117?"  <¥"i}-"J' 2?I>'  »»?  ^JL.^-  t^y'^r^'  "•  H.Beldon.  8,  C.  Reed. 
Aihton  ffiktiSi  ^^f^^i  T.E.  ThWe,  Lowestoft;  J.  WatU;  R.  h! 

-         -   -  Taylor. 


., ...T.  ...Bi,.j«.M.ww».    r>(^Hon. 
Mrs.  A.  Woodcock,    e,  W.  lutson. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton;  O.  Ames,  Catford;  Mi 
Ipswich ;  W.  W.  Bonlton,  Beverley  (8). 
^^J5g8(N«»Wn)-l.A.M.Piggoti   a.O.E.CretiWttlL   8, Miss R. G. Frew, 

e ■BSii'*i ^'"i"«!,?*l*^»k^y  v«lety);--Cocfc  and  ffen.-],  J. R. Fletcher. 
%  PelUngham  ft  OHL  8,  H.  P.  Leech.  4,  F.  Steel,  he.  Rev.  B  8.  Tiddeman ; 
Lli!^^'^  ^'^^li^^'h^'J'iJ^'^yi  <*•  H^-  <W.  F.  Sntwisle  (8);  hI 
S?SS?J  ^  ^'  ''•~**'  ^'  '•^•»*;  <*•  fl*"  W;  C.  heed;  J.  Walts;  W.  W. 


3o  niton. 

Bucks  (AyleebnryK-l  and 


A5fSL"J*I*.**S"7^-^^^*  IL'-  Walker.   8,  J.  K.  Fowler,   he,  J.  Hedges, 

Tiir^S^  (Ronen).-Ciip,  1,  uid  8,  R.  G^bdstone,  Jan.,  CooH  Hey,  Liverpool.  2, 
W.  Evans.  ^,  H.  Dowsett  (8):  F.  Cheesman;  W.  H.  Robson,  Unoohi;  r. 
?  V  n 'd'*  Harvey,  Jan.;  J.  Newton:  F.  B.  Arter.  Barham;  J.  Walker; 
i'„Kj°- ^P* '  "^5:  %?^2»,B»**>«J JP-  Unewortb ;  J.bL  Fowler;  T.  F.  Upsher 
^^t!^,VJ:  i\  ^;  ^•*4fll»_?-  *^n«»aft  F^ome;  Miss  H.  C.  M.  Davies. 
DuOTS  (Black).-1,  Rev.  W.  Seijeantson.  %  J.  J.  Maiden.  8  and  4,  O.  8. 
5fw!5^T'P^'5r*S-^  *«'^-  ^  8iiiMbury(8);  J.  W.  Ketteway,  Mertton.Isle 
o*  Wight ;  J.  J.  Maiden. 

«  S'^f'ir^^^"^^  ?r  Omnnental  Water  Fowl).-ljBev.  W.  Serjeantson. 
B.  B.  Smitli,  BronghtoD,  Preaton  8) ;  B.  WUkinwn ;  W.  Binna,  Podsey  (8). 


Oaasa.- 1,  J.  K.  Fowlet.   8  and  8.  J.  Wslher.    he,  J.  K.  Fowler;  W.  Wise. 

ToRXZTS.— 1,  B.  Kendriok,  Jan.  8,  Mrs.  A.  Maybew,  Great  Baddow.  8, 
F.Warde.WePtFarIeigh.    he,  Rev.N.J.Bidley.   e,  Mca.  Braeaey. 

TuaszTS.— Cockerel.— 1,  J.  Walker.  8,  F.  Lythali,  Leamington.  8.  F.  Waxda. 
he,  Mrs.  Nntt.  FiUongley,  Coventry  £Mrs.  A.  Maybew :  B.  Arnold,  Wittleaford ; 
W.  Tipler,  Boxwell ;  J.  K.  Fowler ;  W.  B.  Btches,  Whltchnrch. 

ToaKBTS.— flea.— 1,  F.  Lythali.  8i  E.  Kendxiok,  Jnn.  8,  B.  Arnold.  he.J.K. 
Fowler;  F.  Warde. 

PIGH0N8. 

Poxmaa  (BhM^ed).-~Ooek.-l,  N.  Hill.  Ealing.  8,  W.  Harvey.  8,  J.  Baker. 
vhe,  B.  Folton.  New  Cross,    he  and  e,  F.  Oreaham.  Shefford. 

PouTBBs  ( Black-pied). -Cock.— 1  and  Cop.  H.  Pratt,  Knowle.  81,  B.  Falton. 
8,  F.  Greshsm.    vhe.  J.  Baker,    he  and  e,  F.  Oresham. 

Ponraaa  (Bed  or  yeUow-pledJ.-Coefc.— l,  W.  R.  Rose,  KetUting.   8,  M.  H. 

"*    Bamagate.    8,  G.  J.  Taylor,  Fartown,  Hndderafleld.    vhe  and  he,  B. 


GiU.  B 
Falton 


PouTBBs  (White).— Cock.— I,  F.  Greaham.  8,  W;  Bidley,  Hexbam.  8,W.  R. 
Rose,   vhe  and  he,  R.  Falton.   e.  Mrs.  Ladd,  Calne. 

PoOTBBS  (An/  oolonr  or  markings).— Cock.— 1,  F.  Greaham.  8.  R.  Barrett, 
Stroad.   8,  A.  Heath,   vhe.  Gathrie  ft  Hope,  Hexham,    he,  F.  Oresham. 

PouTBas  (Any  eolonr).— Fotm^  Coehs.— l,  W.  R.  Hose.  8  and  8,  F.  Graaham. 
vhe,  R.  Falton.    he,  A.  H.  Stewart,  Blrmiafham.   e.  B.  Falton. 

PoDTBBS  (Blnepied)  —Hen  —1,  Cap,  and  8,  F.  Greaham.  8,  A.  H. Stewart. 
vhe,  B.  Falton.    he.  Rev.  C.  C.  E wbank.    e.  N.  HIU. 

PooTBBs  ( Black-pied).— HeK.—l,  A .  H.  Stewart  8,  G.  J.  Taylor.  8,  B.  Falton. 
vhe.  J.  Baker,    he,  W.  R.  Rose,    e,  R.  Falten. 

PonTxas  (Red  or  Yrllow-pied).— Hea«.— 1,  8,  and  vhe,  R.  Falton.  8,  N.  Hill, 
he,  W.  Ridley,    e,  W.  Harvey. 

Ponraas  (White).— Hens.— 1.  F.  Greshsm.  8  and  e,  R.  Fatten.  8,  Mrs.  Ladd. 
vhe.  W.  Ridley,    he,  W.  R.  Rose. 

PouTBis  (Any  colonr  or  markings).— Hea«.—1,  F.  Gresham.  8,  R.  Falton. .  B» 
J.  E.  Bpence.  Broaghty  Ferry. 

Potrraas  (Any  colonr).- Founa  Hens.— 1,  Cnp,  8,  and  8,  F.  Oresham.  vhe,  B. 
Falton.    he,  A.  H.  Stewart,    e,  Mrs.  Ladd. 

PourBBB  (Plgmj  or  Anstrian).— 1  and  Cap*  W.  Harvey.  8.  W.  B.  Tegetmeter, 
Finchley.    8.  R.  Folton. 

OABBiBBa  (Black).— Coeks.—l,  W.  Slddons,  sen ,  Aaton.  Birmingham.  1,  G. 
J.TAylor.  8,  B.  Falton.  vhe.  H.  M.  Maynard;  J.  Montgomery,  Belfaat;  B. 
Falton  (8).   he.  H.  M.  Maynard ;  J.  Monl^merv. 

CAaaiBBS  (Black). -Heii«.-1  and  Cop,  W.  Slddona,  sen.  8  and  8,  R.  Folton. 
vhe.  H.  M.  Maynard ;  B.  Falton.    he.  B.  Walker. 

CABBiBea  (Dan).— Coeks.— I  and  Cnp,  J.  Montgomery.  8.  T.  Cxiq?,  SonttaU. 
8,  H.  Heritage.  Mortlske.    vhe,  B.  Fa  ton.    he,  J.  C.  Ord,  Pimlico. 

OAaaiaas  (Dan).— Hens  —1,  W.  Slddoas.  sen.  8  aad  8,  R.  Falton.  vh«.  K. 
Walker, Leioester;  J.  Montgomery;  R.  Fnlton;  W.B.  Ford,  Weymonth.  ha, 
J.  Montgomery. 

CAsanas  (any  other  colonr).— Coeki.—L  R.  Fnlton.  8,  C.  K  Daekworth. 
Wavertree.  8.  S.  Cant.  Brompton  Bosd.  vhe,  W.  Maasey ;  W.  O.  Hammowk, 
Svalding.  he,  W.  Slddons,  sen.  e,  S.  WatUas, Jnn.,  Barkbg  Boad ;  B.  Fnlton  ; 
W.  B.  Ford;  G.  Kempton.  Islington. 

Oabbibbs  (Any  other  eoloar).— Heas.xlf  W.  Masaev.  8,  B.  Folton.  i,  C.  B. 
Dackworth.  vhe,  J.  O.  Ord;  W.  E.  Kaldar,  St.  John  Street  Road,  he, 8. 
Watklns,  Jan. 

Oabbibbs  (Black).— 1,  W.  Massev.  8,  H.  Heritage.  8,  J.  Montgomery,  vhe, 
H.  Heritsge ;  W. QaiokfalL  Shanklln :  M. H.  GiU;  J.  Montgomery ;  B. Fnlton ; 
W.  G.  Hammock.  BfoidU);  E.  Walker,  he,  H.  Heritage ;  J.  Montgomery : 
B.  Fnlton ;  W.  E.  Nalder. 

GABBiBae  (Dnn).— 1,  Cup.  and  8,  R.  Fnlton.  8»  C6L  F.  C.  Haaaard.  i,  E. 
Walker,    he,  J.  Montgomery. 

Cabbibbs  (Any  other  colonr).- L  B.  0.  Stretch.  8,  W.  G,  Hammock.  8  and 
4,  J.  cord. 

OAaBZBBs  (Any  age  or  oolonr).—!,  0.  Cork,  Shoraham.  %E.J.J.  Holmaa. 
8,  J.  Watts,  Birmingham,   vhe,  W.  Sefton. 

Dbaooons  (BInf ).— 1,  Cap,  and  I,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead.  Eqnal  8.  W.  Hill ; 
W.  H.  MitcbeU.  he,  8.  CUB,  Nantwich ;  H.  Yardley.  Birmln^iam;  F.  Giaham  : 
W.  Hill;  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  (8);  W.  B.  MitcbeU. 

D  KAOOOMS  f SUvsr.  Black  Bars).— 1,  Onp,  i,  and  8,  F.  OnOum.  he,  W.  Ofibaoa ; 
E.  Brlerley,  Bnry,  Lancashire.  ^    ^ 

Dbaoooxb  (Silver,  Brown  Bare).-!,  Cap»  8,  and  8,  W.  Bishop,  Doraheatar. 
hc,H.Allsop.Birmina:ham  (8);  W.Gamon. 

Dbaoooks  (Bed  or  Yellow)  —Cap,  1,  8,  and  8,  8.  E.  Betty,  Glonceater  Gate, 
Begent's  Park,    he,  F.  Graham  (S). 

DBAOooxs  ( White  or  any  other  colonr).— Cap,  1,  and  8,  F.  Graham.  8.  A.  M. 
PhUpott,  Clapbam.    he,  Bf.  Jacobs,  Sandown  T8). ^.     .    ^ 

TuKBLBBS  (Almond).— Coek.— Cnp,  1,  and  8,  T.  HsUam,  Birmingham.  8,  J. 
Ford,  MonkweU  Street,  London,    he,  T.  Hallam ;  J.  Ford ;  H.  Adama,  Bavarlay* 

TuMBLBBs  (Almond).— Hen.— 1.  B.  Fnlton.  8,  J.  Ferd.  8,  T.  Hallam.  he,  K. 
Falton ;  H.  Adams;  J.  Baker.  Spring  Grove. 

TVHBI.BBS  (Any  other  variety).— Coek.— 1,  W.  G.  Hammoek.  8.  G.  J.  Taylor. 
8, H. Adams,  vhe, W.B.  ftH.O.  Blenklnsop,  NewcasUe.  he,T.HaUam;  IL 
Barrett ;  A.  Millar, Kilmarnock ;  J.  Baker ;  J.  Ford;  E.  Fnlton  (8>. 

Toiau.aaa  (Any  other  variety)  — Hen  — W.  B.  ft  H.  O.  BlenUnaop.  8,  B. 
Falton.   8.  J.  Fora.    he,  T.  Hallam  («) ;  J.  Baker ;  G.  J.  Tavlor.  

Babbs  (Black  or  Dan).— Coek.— Cap,  1,  and  8,  J.  Firth,  Dewsbniy.  8,  B. 
Fnlton.    e.J.  Firth;  J.  Montgomery;  B.  Fnlton.  _    , 

Babbs  (Any  other  colonr) —1,  B.  Falton.  8,  J.  Montgomery.  8,  J.  Firth, 
e,  J.  Firth ;  J.  Baker;  B.  Falton. 


Babbs  (^lack  or  Dan).-ireA.-l,  J.  Firth.  8,  B.  M.  Maynard.  8.  J.  Field- 
ing, Jan.,  Bochdale.     he,  H.  M.  Mavnard:   J.  Montgomery;  P.  R.  Jonca. 

Babbs  (Any  other  colonr).- Hen.— 1,  J.  Montgomery.  8,  J.  Baker.  8»  B. 
"niton,   e,  J.  Montgomery :  P  H.  Jones:  R.  Fnlton. 

Babbs  (Any  other  colonr).—!  and  O*.  H.  Jonea.    8,  J.  Firtk.    8.  MaJer  J. 

ryar.  Bonthport.    e,  J.  Firth  (i) :  H.  M.  Maynard;   G.  C.  Holt,  Lawton ; 

[ontgomery  (8) :  W.  Larkins,  Henlow.  Biggleswade. 


Fnlton.   e.  J.  Montgomery :  P  H.  Jones:  R.  Fnlton. 

Bab ^ *     .— ^.«fcT - 

Cryar, 

Jaoobxxs  (SUl  or  Sf^UowT-^rAVX'viSider  iSersch,  Lower  Tootiog.  8, 
Oapt.  Heaton.  8,  R.  Fnlton.  he,  Oapt  Heaton,  Woraley  (8);  B.  M.  L.  Cock- 
sedge  ;  B.  Falton  (8).   e.  O.  J.  Taylor. 

Jacobins  (Any  other  colonr).- L  J.  Thompson.  Bingley.  8  and 8,  R.  Fnltoa. 
he. Oapt.  Heaton :  O.  Roper, Croydon:  A. A.  vander  Meerach (8).   e.  J.  Bakar. 

Fabtails.- 1.  J.  E.  Spenoe.  8,  H.  M.  Muruard.  8,  R.  Blair,  Johnatone. 
he.  H.  M.  Tett,  Homerton ;  J.  F.  Loveraidge ;  H.  Yardley ;  J.  Walkar,  Newark : 
H.W.Webb,   e,  J.  Walkar. 

Nuns  —1.  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke.  8  and  he.  W.  Craft,  Biplay.  8,  E.  Folton. 
e,  J.  B.  Bowden,  Blackbam ;  J.  WatU ;  W.  Harvey. 

_•  ,  __. «  -  "u     s»ad8,J.: 


TauMPBTBaa.— 1  and  Cnp.  R.  Fulton 
Harvey,    he.  T.  Bale,  Dnrham.,  e,  (L  W.  Biea.. 


.  Ledarer,  Bootla.    vhe,  W. 


Owu  (Kudiah).— 1,  8,  and  Cnp,  E.  Lee,  Nantwich.  L  H.  J.  Clark,  Kew 
Bridge.  heTW^'^l  *  Rhodes,  Otlt  y ;  T.  W.  Townson,  Bowden  (8) ;  J.  Cbadwick, 
Bolton,  e,  L.  Whitehead,  Dmry  Lane,  London;  A.  H.  Wood;  G.  BL  Gregory, 
Taanton :  P.  H.  Jones ;  W.  Binns. 

OwM  (Foreign).— 1  and  vhe,  T.  W.  Townson.  8,  J.  Fielding,  Jnn.  8,  J.  Baker, 
he,  P.  H.  Jones;  J.  Baker. 

TnnnxTS  (Bine  and  8Uver).-l  and  8.  B.  T.  Dew.  WeatcaMnpar-Mare.  8  and 
vhe,  W.  UrofL  he,  C.  A.  Grafer,  Warrington;  J.B.  Pindar,  Barparhey;  B.r. 
Dew ;  G.  H.  Gregory  (8) :  P.  H.  Jones  (8). 

TnaBiTi  (Any  other  colonr).— 1  aad  Onp,  O.  Boper.  8  and  8,  W.  Groa.  he,  a 
A.  Crafer:  W.  Croft  (I);  J.  B.  Finder;  W.  B.Eaatan,  HnU;  G.  Boper;  O.  B. 
CreaaweU ;  A.  A.  Vander  Meerach  (8) ;  8.  Salter ;  B.  ^Uton  (8) ;  P.  H.  Jonea. 

Maopibs.— 1,  J.  B.  Bowden.  8,  C.  G.  Hitohoook.  8,  P.  H.  Jones,  he,  J.  B. 
Bowden ;  J.  B.  Crofts  (8). 

BuMTs  (Any  colonr).—!  and  8,  T.  D.  Graan,  SalEron  Waldaa.  8,  H.  Tardlay. 
he,  J.  8.  Fzioe,  Potter's  Bar  (8). 
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Fltiko  TmcBLBBS  (aoi  Bhort-fftoed).— 1  and  8,  R.  FoHon.  %,  J.  Ford,  he,  J. 
Ford  (8) ;  B.  Blair. 

Amtwbrps  (Short.faced).-l.  W.  H.  HitolieU,  Hoseley.  S,  J.  T.  Theo1>ald.  8, 
W.  B.  Ball,  Newport  Pagnell. 

▲ktwxbpb  (Heminff).— 1,  Capt.  J.  O.  Edwarde^  Hyde  Lodffe.  Hammersmith 
VaU.  %,  J.  Robertshaw.  8,  J.  Haydon,  Carahalton.  4«  F.  B.  HaU.  he,  T. 
Foster,  BioRley  (%) ;  J.  P.  Joaes.  Plam8t«ad ;  J.  Robertshaw  (2) :  B.  Brierley. 

Ant  othxb  Vabutt.— 1,  R.  ifnlton.  2,  J.  Wallace,  Bombank,  Glasgow.  8, 
J.  B.  Bowden.  he,  H.Yardley;  A.  H.  Stewart;  F.  Bramid,  Bideford;  H.  J. 
DweUy,  Peokham ;  W.  BiU ;  A.  A.  Vender  Meersch ;  8.  A.  Wyllie. 

Sbixino  Claw.— Single  Bird.  —  1,  M.  Oardiner,  Dalston  Lane.  %  H.  B. 
Masaey,  Spalding.  8,  C.  Cork.  4,  8.  Salter,  he,  F.  Or^sham ;  A.  A.  Yandex 
Meersoh ;  P.  H.  Jonee.  Pair.— 1.  L.  Watkin,  Northampton.  1  and  8.  J.  Ford. 
4.  S.  A.  Wyllie.  he,  L.  Whitehead ;  C.  Cork :  Ward  &  Rhodes ;  C.  Reed ;  O.  H. 
Gregory;  E.  Stocker,  New  Wandsworth ;  W.  B.  Tegetmeier;  P.  H.  Jones;  8. 
Salter. 

CoujBCTioir  OF  Four  Paibb  (excInsiTe  of  Carriers,  Poators,  and  Tumblers). 
—1  and  Cup,  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson.  8.  W.  Vernon.  8  equal,  J.  ManteLNewport 
Pagnell ;  B.  Folton.  vhe.  J.  Baker,  he,  J.  F  Lovarsidge ;  T.  Rale ;  W.  Davis ; 
Sparrow  &  Cotton.  Berkeley  bqaare  {%);  R.  Fall  on. 

Spbcial  Flyino  Class  ow  Homing  Aktwbbps.— 1  and  Cap,  C.  L.  Bather- 
land,  Coombe.  Croydon.  S.  J.  Sparrow  ft  Co.  8,  J.  T.  Theobald.  4,  CoL  F.  C. 
Haiaard.   6,  F.Labbock.   6,  W.  B.  Teffetmeier. 

RABBIT& 

Lop-KABBO  (Self-ooloared).— 1, Cap, and  8.  F. Bank%Foandling, London.  8, F. 
Loveband,  Grove  Road,  London,    he,  B.  W.  Maeon,  Hall  (I). 

Lop-XAnxD  (Tortoi«e8hell).— 1,  %  and  vhe,  F.  Banks.  8,  J.  Boyle,  Jan.,  Black' 
bam. 

Lop-TABBS  (Yellow-and-white).— 1,  F.  Banks.  %,  C.  Winward,  Bolton.  8,  J. 
O.  Qniek,  Rryanstone  Sqaa:e.  vhe,  W.  Canner,  Leicester,  he,  C»  King, 
6t.  John's  Wood. 

LoP'XABBs  (Any  otber  coloar)^— 1  and  Cap,  J.  Craneh,  St.  John's  Wood.  S  and 
8.  F.  Banks,  vhe,  J.  Hallas,  Haddersfteld;  F.  J.  Smith,  East  Dereham;  C. 
Winward:  F.  Loveband. 

Sii.vbbGrby.— 1.  J.  Boyle,  Jan.  S.  H.  W.  Wright  8,  Master  W.  H.  Anns, 
Glapham.  vhe,  J.  Boyle,  Jan. ;  S.  Ball.  Bradford ;  Master  W.  H.  Anns,  he,  J. 
EUis,  Reigate ;  G.  Beckley,  Sbepheid's  Bash ;  Maater  W.  H.  Anns,  e,  T.  J. 
Tnman,  Hackney. 

HiMALATAN.— 1  and  Cop,  H.  White,  Rochdale.  9.  W.  H.  Tomlinson.  8,  J. 
Hallas.  vhe.  J.  Barow,  Rochdale  :H.  White ;  C.  Arthur,  Melksham.  he,  E.  8. 
Smith ;  H.  W.  Wright,    e,  B.  W.  Wright ;  W.  H.  Tomlinson. 

Amooba.— 1,  T.  Gamer,  Kingsthorpe.  8  and  8,  W.  Bowes,  Darlington,  vhe, 
Rev.  J.  Ricbardbon ;  F.  J.  Smith,  he,  W.  Whitworth,  Jan. ;  G.  Godfrey,  e,  A. 
Barr,  Viotoria  Park. 

BBI.OIAN  Habb.— 1  and  Cap.  G.  P.  &  R.  Haekett,  Haverstock  Hill.  2,  J.  Boyle, 
Jan.  8,  H.  B.  Massey.  vhe.Yf.  Whitworth,  Jan.  he,  J.  Boyle,  Jan. ;  W.  Wiiit- 
worth,  Jan. ;  E.  8.  Smith ;  A.  Hudson,    e.  Mrs.  A.  TindaL 

Amr  ot.*xb  Vabibtt.— 1,  J.  Mason,  HulL  S.  G.  P.  ft  B.  Haekett.  8.  J.  Irving, 
<Dutch  Doe),  vhe,  J.  Boyle,  Jan. ;  J.  Mason ;  T.  J.  Lunan.  he,  J.  Irving, 
Birmingham  (Datch  Doe) ;  S.  Simkin,  Wolverhampton ;  0.  Winward  (8).  e,  J. 
Boyle, Jan.;  J.  Hallas;  C.  Winward. 

Saixnro  Class.— I  and  9,  C.  King.  8.  F.  Banks,  vhe,  J.  Hallas;  W.  Whit- 
worth. Jan. ;  G.  Beoklev,  Shepherd's  Bush ;  C.  Arthur,  he,  F.  Banks,  e,  W. 
^Tbitworth.Jan.;  E.  S.  Smith;  J.  Cranch ;  cf.  Arthur ;  F.  Loveband. 


KILMARNOCK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  took  place  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst.  The  entries  were 
very  numerous.    The  prize  list  is  as  follows  :— 

SPABisa.— I  extra,  H.  L.  Home,  Airdrie.  S,  A.  Walker,  Kihnamook.  8,B. 
Begg.  DahT.  4,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wriogton.  hc,W.  M'Intyre,  Ochiltree:  D. 
HMTgie,  Glasgow ;  H.  Wilkinson,  Barby ;  J.  Mair,  Kilmarnock,  e.  J.  T.  Parker. 
^BbahmaPootbas.-I  extra,  H.Wilkin«on.  8,  H.  Wls^  Bishopbrlggs.  8.  W. 
O.  Mulligan,  Springfield,  Belfact.  4.  A.  Roberteon,  Kilmanoek.  Ac,  R.  Max- 
well, Dumfries ;  J.  Ashworth.  Burnley :  A.  Semple,  East  Kilbride. 

CocmN-CHiWAs.— 1  eitra,  J.  Drinnan.  8.  W.  8.  Guest,  DnOnfork,  Helens- 
bargh.   8.  H.  Wyse.   4.  T.  Bruce,  Busby,  Glasgow,    he,  R.  Maxwell :  J.  Wyse. 

DoBKixos.— St<v«r.(?rey.~l  extra.  D.  Draper.  Jun.,  Falkirk.  %  T.  Smillie, 
Jun^Kilmamock.   8,  J. Tumbull,  Larbert.    4,  Q. Pettigrew,  Camlarg, Dalmel- 

DoBnN08.-CoIoi<r«<{.—l,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  9,J.TnmbulL  8,A.aibb^ 
Ayr.   4,  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Northallerton.    Ac.  R.  White.  Paisley. 

QA3a.—Blaek-brea$ted  or  other  Red$.—1  extra,  J.  Nelson,  Cockshaw,  Hex- 
bam.  8,J.F.Walton,  Homeliffe,  RawtenstaU.  8.  J.  Mason.  Worcester.  4.  J. 
A. Mather,  Nithside,  Closebum.  lie,  W.  G.  Mulligan;  A.  C.  Penman, Kelty, 
Blair  Adam  ;  J.  A.  Mather. 

QAUM.—Anji  other  variety.— 1,Z.  H.  Heyi,  Barrhead.  8,  J. Mlndoe.  Ban^ 
head.  8,  H.  C.  ft  W.  T.  Mason,  DrighUngton.  4,  J.  M'Kay,  Cross  ArthnrUe, 
Barrhead,   c,  P.  Rooney,  Kilmsmock. 

Gamb  ob  BAKTAMS.-trmlub2Md.-Cfticfctfiu.-l,  Miss  J.  M.  Frew,  Kirkcaldy. 
-a,  J.  Laughland,  Kilmarnock.  8.  J.  Jardine.  Kilmarnock.  4,  T.  MacUe,  Stewarton. 

BAXBViOBH.—aoldenrepfxngled  —1,  A.  Robertson.  S  extra.  T.  Walker,  Jan.. 
Denton,  Manchester.  8.  T.  Mackie.  4.  D.  Beaton,  Waterford,  Bushby.  he,  J. 
Crawford.  B«ith.   e,  A.  Frisken.  Peroeton ;  A.  Begg,  High  Blantyre. 

Hambubohb.- OoUeii-i>eiiciU«d.-l  extra,  D.  Gilmour,  Kilmarnock.  S,  H. 
Beldon,  Goitstock.  8,  W.  Nelson,  Johnstone.  4.  J.  Robinson,  he,  J.  Ashworth, 
Marsden  Heights.  Burnley ;  J.  Bowness,  Newchnroh,  Manchester  (8). 

"HAXBxnLOBB.—Bilver^epangled.—  l  extra.  H.  Stanwarth,  Burnley.  S,  T. 
Bpulton,  HandCord.  Stoke.  8.  J.  M.  Campbell,  Bonny  KeUy,  Turiff.  4,  W. 
Husband,  Kilmarnock,    lie,  R.  Moore,  East  Bainton. 

BAXBvwam.—  8Hver-peneiUed—l  extra,  H.  Beldon.  %  R.  Moore.  8,  J. 
Aevenson,  Airdrie.   4.  J.  M'l^ren,  Kilmarnock,    e.  J.  Bowness. 

HAMBxrBOBs.—B2acfc.—l  extra  and  4,  J.  Bowness.  8,T.  Walker,  Jun.  8,H. 
Beldon.    ho,  Stott  &  Booth,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

PoLABDS  OB  CBXVB.C(KuaB.—l.  H.  Beldon.  8,  A.  M*Lellan,  Barrhead.  8.  J. 
Bobinson.  A,  A.  Wyllie,  Johnstone,  he,  J.  Smart.  Oamonstte ;  J.  G.  Shaw, 
BuThead ;  W.  Bearpark,  Ainderby  Steeple ;  J.  Laird,  Johnstone. 
_  Scotch  Gbbts.—!  extra,  T.  Wallace.  1.  W  Bobertson.  Newton,  Ayr.  8.  J. 
Fidton.  4»  A.  Watson,  Loans,  Treoa.  he/I,  M  Murtrie,  Kilmarnock ;  A.  Gray, 
Beith. 

Aht  othbb  Vabdity.— 1,  J.  Robinson.  8,  J.  Lambie,  New  Cumnock.  8,  J.  F. 
WaJton.  4,  G.  Anderlon,  Aocrington.  he,  J.  Stoddurt,  DalmeUington ;  B. 
little.  Longtown. 

'GAMa  Babtams.- Biacfc^r«ut«d  or  other  Bed$.^l  extra,  J.  Nelson,  t,  Z.  H. 
IH?"%-r^  ^-  Anderton.  4,  T.  Barker,  Burnley,  he,  E.  Mn&,  Cralgie ;  R.  Wing- 
flefl.  Worcester:  W.  A.  Orr,  Kilbumie;  W.  Rogers.  Sunderlasd;  R.Brownlie, 
Kirkcaldy,   e,  W.  Rogers. 

Oamb  Bamtams.— ^ny  other  variety.— 1,3.  Taylor,  Johnstone.  8,  J.  Nelson. 
^Misa  B.  C.  Frew,  lOrkcaldy.   4,  J.  Neilson.    he,  R.  Wlngfield;  J.  Aitken, 

Bavtams.— Btocfc  or  White.— 1  extra,  W.  H.  Shaokleton.  Bradford.  «,  R.  H. 
^iS'hJ^S!^^^*^'  >>  H.  L.  Home  4.  T.  B.  Carver,  Langthorpe.  Boroaghbridge. 
he,  W.  H.  Robinson.  Long  Lee,  Keighley ;  &  CUpham,  Keic^y ;  B.  Bryden, 
liOonmaben. 

BAiiTAit8.--^o«  Oame,  Anv  other  varietu.—l,  H.  B.  Smith.  I.  H.  Beldon.  8, 
D.  M'Naught,  Kihnaurs.    4,  D.  Holden,  Irvine,    fcc,  W.Montgnmerle.Kilmaars. 

DooKs.-^yte«6Mry.-lextra,T.B.  Carver.  8  and  8,  A.  Robertson,  Kilmarnock. 
jj^  c,J.  Reid.  he.  Z.  H.  Heys :  J.  Robinson ;  A.  Roberteon.  Bouen.-l,  W. 
a.MalUcaa.  a,J.N«l«>n.  8,  J.  A.  Mather.  4.  A.  Bobwtsoa.  he,  J.  G.  Stott; 


A.  l;iiibf''rL nu iu  An  if  ot iter  vetriet^.—^L  9,  and  he^  H^  B.  Smith.  Brpngbton,  Preston. 

Gkkiie.— I,  W.  G.  aiulij^jiii.    %  A.  Yi'iidftlU  tialttau^    b,  J.  Kerr,  Kilnmrnairk. 

TutiKa¥s.-l,T.  fuilArion.  LoanftpTriwn,    f,  T.B.  Andre  wi^  Kllmiimoc;  h . 

StLirKG  Clabb.— 1.  U.  L.  Ucirne.    2,  G.  WLllLsc>i),  KlimaJDOOk.    S,  H.  Beldoa. 
i^  R.  Wingaeld.    hit,  J,  EeJd,  aalatDii ;    H.  Held,  Canoabie. 
FIGEDNS. 

PotTBBi*— B?a<*fe  or  Blaf*^Cork.—i  exln,  E.  Homer,  HnrDn-ood,  Xfeodii.  t 
H.  Tliau) ion,  Glasgow.  9,  A.  Yukll,  Qlai^iow.  -1.  D,  Miinn^KlliziBriiaok.  ^iic^J. 
Mitehflll,  OlAi^ow;  H.  li^omion;  D.  M'Natigbi;  W.  Eutherfurd,  Edmbarflli. 
Hrn.—l,  E,  Horner.  1;,  A-  YuilL  :t,  R.  Gibsun.  KiUQaratJCk.  4,  D»  Lnwrle,  lul- 
TMJirDcicK.    he,  W^  AllsD^  KilmurDock  :  J.  M>Et:be]L 

fqcrtat.—^n^  other  colour.— Cofk— J,  W.  Kidlt^y,  n«ii:baQi,  !,  E.  Hnrner. 
JJh  A,  Ytiil3.  I.  J.  MlUiJiell,  he,  W.  Kuthertord.  Hen.^i,  A,  YtiilL  S  and  he,  J, 
MitcbeU.    3,J.S.dtA.fi0bbt(^iilJi';ilOD.  AllDB.    4,J.U  BmtltDD. 

<jAiiBiKim,— Carfc,— 1  esiTn.  E.  Kortj^r.  9,  3.  D,  Baddeley,  BBrcfaid.  8,  D* 
LawrJp.  4.W.  liidloy.  In-,  E.  Ilarmei';  IL  Baukhead.  Kilmarnock ;  J.  Chid- 
ivfch,  Bi>3loD  ;  G.  Brufm,  KiLniaruoclL  II<en.—},  8,  D.  Baddetey.  1  and  9,  E. 
llariif  r.  i,  G.  Brawo.  Ar^  U.  Vardley,  BtrminVhaxn  ;  J,  BI*Cr«e,  KUmar cif>e1t ; 
J.  €J:iAdwi>;lc;  i},  Brnwu.  You.na.—l,  A*  Bruwn.  2,  £.  Homer.  S.  R.  BAlrd, 
KiimnniDt:kc,  i,  A<  Itiehitmnd,  KUiq^atiCk.  he^^  W.  EJd  Wy ;  R.  Urow,  LirkhnU  ; 
iJi  *'OnkJe^p  DsLrvt4;  A.Bruwn. 

Baild.^  ^l^  U.  Ytrdley.  S,  £>.  I^wtia.  S,  J.  dlen,  Eashby  HiU,  CsmbunUng. 
4,  K.  O.  fltrvttrh,  OrmsidTk,    he,  J.  G.  HbdhIikw,  GaIc^  Liltieborongli  j  W,  Bry- 

dLrllft^ 

TiiE'J4PETtRS.— 1  QiEtrftr  J«  Lederef,  BaoUe.    8  mad  S,  E.  Haraar.    4,  J.  &  W. 

Fastaii;,*.  —  I  (sitm,  A.  Smith,  Brouffhty  Fsrry,  8,  R,  Blair,  Thornhni, 
fiJhCciy.  2^  P.  R.  ^pfiDcer,  Hero  ford,  he,  J.  F.  Lorfeniige,  Newark  [i] ;  J« 
Kein;^,  HanliDfldi^a  :  J.  iimii,  Kilbimie  ;  J.  CaldweU, /abnstoiiD;  k^  Bobertsojif 
IV,  &  A.  L'Tawrord.  Boith  :  V.J.  Baird,  Galston  ;  R.  Blair. 

J  Acu  ms  9.— 1.  \V,  U  ry  da  iic«  8,  A«  A»  Va&der  Meerw?  h,  ho  wet  Tciot]Of ,  a ,  V.  J, 
B4iird.  1,  (^.  H.  Oreavet,  Blaokbum.  he,  W.  M'€live.  Ajr^  T.  0.  Newbltt* 
Epwortli;  J,  Lambie. 

T c: hii ITS— I ^x tr*<  J . m uTr.    a,  W. Rtdley .    B,  J. Q, Om BeStb .    1,  R.  0\bmn. 

OwL.n.,-^EiiQU4h^—l,  J.  Cbmitwick.  S.  W.  Jt  R.  DjiTidsan,  MonirDeo*  &,  A. 
YiilU.    4,  J.  Muir.    he,  H.  Yardky  ;  T.  &  W.  Oddifl  BmmJey. 

TE^ni.^am.—8hori'factd*—l  mud  3.  J-  MsrqiiJK,  Wiahsw.  8,  F.Moore,  Burnley. 
4,  E.  Home,    he,  W.  Bry<)fme,  DdiUfe  (8);  ft.  Hurner^ 

T  LTK  ti.u%AB.—^  ij-f  0  Eft/  red,  no  t  ah  orl-faetd  —  1  eictri ,  J.  D»  3.  G ra wf e  rd.  a,  E . 
C.  Stretch.   I,  J,  Glea.    i.  D.  M  Whlrtcr,  Ayr. 

Tdublerj.— Bi'ii^'frfirrrfil,  or  any  other  colour  not  Short-faced.— J,  J^&len.  9, 
Ad  H+  Imrle.  3,  H,  KuILod,  Bolth.  4,  RlokardaoD  ^  e^cn,  Southowrara.  he,  W. 
M'Ciife:  W.  llidlaj;  A.  H.lmrie^Ajr  :  J.  Orieriun;  A.  A.  Vander  M«encb ;  W> 
Brown;  E.  C^  Slr^Lrb;  H.  Blair;  Jh  Orden.  KeUertng. 

CnHatoH.— i,  J,  Riobmund.  8,  J.  Hunllton,  Dairy.  3^  CutnmiBK  ft  Jamt«Mi], 
BeiLh.    4,  A.  Gray, 

Nl  Ns.— 1,  V.  J .  Bsiid.    3  and  i.  A.  H.  Imrie.    8,  R.  YotujfTi  GiUdUii. 

As¥  DTUKfi  V  AH  I  ITT.— It  W*  Bridoso  (Foretfrn  Owl*)  *  ertrs,  K.  h^^  Kaut- 
wi  c  h  ( D  ragoOB  h).  a,A.SitTe»ter,  3belB«Jd*  i/J.K.Watkini.Hftretord  he,U, 
WiDifiield;  W.  AHao;  A.  A.  Yaader  Meerscbs  J,  4  W.  Tow*sraon  lWiilakor»d 
Owl)* 

SELi.i^ra  Cf.iBs.— 1,  R.  Kltchtn,  WbltebaTen  {Arclianff«lsK  3,  J.  GrlerMm, 
atratbftVbD  {Wtiit«  Fautarsji  i,  J.  k  W.  Toweraon.  4^  0-  Ain),  KiTmunsaerk 
EPonterij.  he.  W.  M*Clitft{  S.  D.  fiaddelov  (Silver  Dun  lliraf^oonsli;  W-  Bry-^ 
done  ;  A.  H.  Imrie  :  Cumtnlnffjt  Jatniasob ;  P.  R.  Spenoer  iTru.mpetcrti) ;  J.  and 
W.  Towerfton.  Cf  D*  MacUe,  Tarbollon  fFexiUlJ.e). 
CANARIKS. 

YKLi^w*'-Ckan,—V^ck,—i,  W-  CampbtU.  KILwlnDlnK,  i.  R.  Whlta,  Faiiley. 
Bi  W.  Wrlffhc  Qreenook.  4*  R.  I>ean.  Kiimaari.  MeTi.—l,  Extra,  and  1,  D. 
Reid,  itUbu-nlQ.    1.  T>,  Dick.  Klltuftfflttck.    3,  p.  Kurrlnjftoo,  Ii*Ub. 

BiXM.^Clean.—Cock.—l  aDd  Extra.  W.  M'ATtLur.  Rntbftrglon.  3i  l\  HoMttlt. 
3, T.  JebUBicnr  KitbarcbuD,  4.  A.  Harknesi,  J au^  Hen—i,  J.  Grabana^  KUmer- 
nock,    a,  H.  DaTidion.    3,  R  Dean     *.  A  <  (Jtmell,  istewartun. 

PiiiliAUD.— rcf^dif.— CjiJe'Jt,— It  A,  BorldDdt  G4L]fcti:iin,  %  J.  Ktrr,  KtlmamDck. 
B,  A  Kelly.  Paisley*  4.  W.  Hunlyr.  KiJbirnio.  Hen.—l  oilia,  B.  Brydeo.  8,  A. 
Kell>%    3|  J.  WlliOD.    4,  J.  Bloan,  Oferliin,  Kilmarnock, 

FiEDiLD— Biijf.— (7orAr.— 1  eitra,  J.  VntU^an,  Riitb^rfrlen,  8,  A*  Ljon,  S.  R, 
D  T\  dt  n .  4.  J.  m  tab  le.  Hel  kkrk.  IIfn.—U  W*  M  Cul  locb .  Ga!  itoji.  Si,  R.  Buntoii , 
KJJioarnoci^    B.  J.  Lyon.  Crooked lA&lm.    4,  R*  Baxter,  Beilh. 

QoLDYiHC^  McLie.--l>Uoir,— 1.  A^  Bunlop,  KiLmamock.  8,  W.  LiltleJohDt 
0T«rti>T3,  KltmarDwck.  Bu^.-h  G.  Gondle,  Ayr.  8,  Mito  E.  Robertma.  ii,  D. 
SE-Guirei,  bleiUl.  _  . . 

GoLni-ijfcn.— Ij  T.  Reyes.    t,T.  Conn,  KUwlnniD^.    8+  D.  Bai4 

SKLLiira  Ci.Asa—Cannrv.—CoeIi  —I  Mtr»,  D.  fCold«n  (BuiTj,  B.  R.  Caldar- 
woudt  KiJmamock.  3,  W.  Reid  ( Bufffc.  if Fit,-l  extra,  D.  Dick.  S,W.  LangU- 
land,   g,  J*  CaldefviDud  (Clecui  Yellow), 

UuUK  ou  FoizjOH  BiBua.-l,  A.  YotlL  %  Bfrs.  J.  U.  WiU&c,  KilmjiTnock. 
8.  C.  Aird. 


RAHiiiTt.'-jAif  Mjicb  varieiu.-'l  and  8,  W.  J*  !iIayeU  &  F.  Poraftr,  Bedford. 
B.  J.  W*  HarliBif,  4,  J.  Boyle.  Jun-  he.  J*  Bu^ls*  jun.;  J.  W.  Hmrlln*;  J. 
OMen  (3^.    Common.^l,  D.  Lawrie,  J  no*    S.  A.  M'Maii|fb&oa,  KiimamoclL.    3, 


Juno E s. — Pou /fry  :  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston.  Pe- 
geons,  £c. ;  Mr.  F,  Esqailant,  4,  E2ra  Boad,  Briitoa,  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  T«g0tmeier,  London,  preYSnted  by  illaea».  Cananj 
Binh,  dc. :  3kfr.  B.  l^ftteraon,  Cochran  Cottage,  near  How  wood  ; 
Hr.  S.  BrowD,  100,  West  Street,  Caltoa,  Glasgow  j  Mr.  H. 
C  alder  wood,  Weat  Lftuglandfl  Street,  Kilmarnock ;  Mr.  C*  Aird, 
High  Street,  KUmarcock, 


MOULTING  OF  KECK  HACKLES. 
The  fact  noted  in  yonr  laAt  number  by  the  Bev,  E.  Bpeciger 
Tiddeman,  relative  to  the  moulticg  of  the  neck  hackle  of  a 
BiWer-Grey  Dorking  cock  ia  one  ol  firequent— nay,  I  may  say,  of 
regular  recurrence  in  the  Golden  and  Silver-Bpangled  FoliBh 
fowl.  About  July  the  cock  btrds  lose  their  old  nacMea,  which 
are  replaced,  not  oy  pure  golden  or  eilYer-colonred  feathera,  but 
by  mucU  shorter  ones,  each  with  a  large  black  spangle  upon  it. 
Tteee  remain  untU  their  annual  monlt,  when  thcY  are  replaced 
by  their  Yolumiuou»  succeaeorfl.  This  tact  will,  I  dare  Bay,  have 
been  noticed  by  other  Foliah  fowl  bieederft.— G.  W,  Booths  v. 

Cambbidoe  Poultry  Show.— Aa  Mr.  Hewitt's  name  has  been 
announced  through  your  advertise mcnt  cohimns  to  Judge  at  our 
Show  on  December  10th  and  11th,  will  you  allow  m^  to  state 
that  Mr.  Teebay  haa  consented  to  judge  the  poultry,  as  Mr, 
Hewitt  is  ^ufteiiiig  horn  iU  health,  and  haA  been  obliged  to  with- 
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90,1078. 


dnw  ?   TraittDg  this  notice  may  ntisfy  ezbibiton.— F.  W.  Mbt- 
CALVE,  Hon.  Sec,  2,  Clarendon  Street,  Cambridge, 


DARLINGTON  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW. 
This  was  held  in  the  Meohanios'  Hall,  Darlington,  on  the 
14th  and  15th  inst.    The  following  are  the  awards  :~ 

Bjelouk,— Cf^ar,  Ticked^  or  VaritgaUd  Tistlow.— l*  l>  he^  aed  €,  J^  ^uHrr. 
Sinidfirlmiid.  S,  &.  HmwiBaiit  lUitdleAbraiicli.  Ctmtr^  Tvktft  or  VtitifmUrd 
B'*ff.-h  1,  M,nA  Z,  J.  Hatt«T.    he,  J,  Ratter :  J.  H,  Burtatm^  BfJp^r. 

KofcWica,— Clffar  Jontiuf^—U  LmmpXvagk  &  BflVHo.  Derby.  S,  Halm4>ft  tud 
Dojti^  KoiytiffhuEL.  t,  J.  Aodi^ft  LvLoefitor.  he,  J.  Adamf.  Carctitry  M). 
Cl«zr  £i^.— L  HAJmefl  £  Doyin,  ■J.J.  Aiyni,  Stoke,  CuTcnti'^  S.  Lftmpli*ueTD 
and  BflxpoB.  A^  J.  Adkint;  BolraoB  it  Do/le;  Iiioipluufbi  &  Bftxion.  c,  J. 
Ajitami ;  BrmmsOATkm.  Kor&bftmplijn. 

No h waett,— Jpful^f .mm r iv J  H^pn-jur',— ],  Lamploiiffh  it  BcixtOD.  1  J+  AtlcitiKt. 
8,  HoltDoi  A  Doylii.  Ar,  IinTiuU  Jt  Camall,  Uillfi?  Id,  CoTanlxyi  Lftmplmiiilj  and 
B«Ki4ii,  c,  H*4  D.  Ao<31iy.  L«ic9«ieir;  J*  Audlej.  ^aen/r-wMwfeed  13mJ,-i.  J- 
made,  LftrnplotiKli  k  Beit^oii.  S,  J.  Ail^tnt.  hf,  H*  k  D*  Aadicy;  XmJiolf  aim 
Carnal] ;  Huilmun  &  DayXt: :  J.  Aih^raiit^h;  J.  Adinia. 

broanb,    S,  T.  Tennia^rood.   3.  J.  AdJimi.   Jw?.  J.  Adami- j.  Awllef ;  L  ;h 

mpd  B»»ajQ^   e,  J.  Adkins^  LuinpliiTWh  ^fie^sfiii.    Tiekedm-Vnfi.y  td 

BuS^—hJ^A^ttttii,.  2,  W.  W.  KL)«rton,  QarliiiffV)^,  8  ud  c,  Laixi {>:'.. ^^.  ..^id 
BC3U01L,    he,  Bolmei  &  Doyle  il);  LAm]iliuui;b  Jt  Bpicfon. 

NoBwiCH.— dfil?  ftar^rif  ii/ Cr^t^d  Fff^tuc.-l,  VL  E.  Trtffl^  York  Cmtlf.  9. 
lA9iplaiij;h  dt  BcsxaoD,  1^  W.  WaUcia,  Jan.,  Darlinfton.  Af.  Cok  4c  UiJlutr, 
NDTlliimjptoii.  f,  S,  Tomiia,  Noribnmpton.  An^  raHeiv  of  Crnifd  tinf.  -I, 
Ifajtin  A  GrfOln,  Noithimiiton.  a,  ?S.  TuciUfN,  8,  W.  Wood,  Bkirojirmte,  he,  J. 
Hurrtdl,  Biuod^rlind;  Lainplou^h  &  iTexBoa;  —Baxter,  i^,  J,  DeTAimj, 
KnambrDUf^h  ^  W,  BauHiby,  BroitoiL,  S^ibojro :  J,  Uai-tall:  Lampkioifb  mid 
BexiiMi:  Coi  4  HilKer:  W.  Wood. 

Lix  4  i  D,-  (/oki«i^jjfl  hpr^-d-ljW.WalionJaB.  t,n.  Bi  tehlfc  DwliiiKton .  8. 
J»  N,  Hurritoti.  Ac,  W.  Wntioi*,  Jtin.  *  W.  W*  £U«rt<Hi ;  B-  BItehia,  Dmrjinpion. 
fj  J' Atlienuolii  Corftitrr.  SUvur-twutglM^l  «bdi,  VV.  Waiioii.  Jiu).  i  R. 
Eitcblc.  Aij,  R.  BiteblQ  (S}^  J,  0ofl4%  LfiOHtor;  J.  UartJn,  i^aiforJ  ;  HhuAtr 
inn.  D&Tby.  e^  W.  Wmtwm,  lTm,j  XhTSfOk  Dwrfclmry :  J*  N.  HiimMQ;  J.  T  uy- 
lor.Hiddlfi1i«9Qitlii  LMmrtk.  ' 

.LiusD.^^MvfMWfldJrd  with  bt&ktn  rop.  or  pied  winffg  or  tail.—i.  W, 
WatwDi  itm.  I,  &  frltj^fo.  a,  J.  Ttylor.  K  W.  WaIiod^  Jun  it) ;  VL  Rinci,  ia. 
fClwr-^POTifbd  vitk  broken  cap,  or  ©frd  ipinpf  or  t4iii,~l,  B,  Rjteliio.  3.  W. 
^alicm,  inn.  i,  R,  Laydeld,  CtafL  JTf.  W.  Wjit*oa,  jun. ;  R.  biUitM  tik  c,  W. 
WAtooa.  luo. ;  J.  Taylor, 

Ct^nAmoTi.—Jonquf,^U3.  Ad  ami.  S,  IfUai^l'^iigto  *t  Bexfoti.  i,  J.  BeTnticw. 
MrlAmplo^h  4  Bai;ie&;  Cknt  *  Hiiitar;  W.  8nalUi,  Birminjrbani.  r,  J. 
AiuUfj;  J.  Taj  lor,  BHf,^l  and  i^  I^m^onfb  &  Be^JKm.  8,  Cojl  &  Uiitjor. 
ftt  E,  Simp!  oil,  Whitby ;  J.  Adaintt :  Brown  AOay^u,    c,  J.  A-Umw ;  J.  Tavinr. 

YoSKPiiiat.-CirflT  r*llow*-l  and  1  W.  Hatloo,  Baildon.  a,  C.  Uoia-w'^ruh, 
BmiTugat*.  fttf^G.  Ward,  Cfor^t;  J,  Ko^rUmJ,  ^bltoa;  J.  HarriBonr  W.  W. 
JCfbnHDn,  KonbaUejrton ;  J.  Wbitaker,  arrat  Uorti>ii;  J.  ShispliiaFd,  c,  J. 
Tbflckrfiy;  W.  H«w*id.  HanoRilflt  J.  CTemiDioa,  Darlington;  L.  Balk.  Or  ar 
BiiiT-l  nni]  fl,  W,  Rulton  a.  J.  Whltakar,  He,  Q.  Ward ;  W,  BqIiuct  ;  W. 
BoiJtliby,    c,J.Th4cJirey^J-C]fniia«>a. 

\'uiti^^UiiLM.-Ei'fnli/»tiirk£d  IVHiJif  -1,  L  Belt  a.  J.  SttTfCi,  MI<ML »- 
brontfh,  a,  J,  Shepherd,  Gr«at  Bortoa.  Ac.  J,  WbHaki^r.  fluif.— 1.  k  Bji^  Jia- 
Hy,  Lcdf^i'tt  Oref  D.  B,  J.  Brown.  I  J.  *<h<?plic«J,  hf,  T*  ToDiilttwoo.1 ;  J. 
l^hiukcr;  L.  Bflk  ;  C.  Bmlnn.  f.  t.  Hobtnauii.  Norton.  MaIUmi  :  J.  SbephotxL 
^ Yo nail FTiji r  —  Ti c ked  vr  r»^  vrn Sp  ma rktd  1> Uott  m  jBwjf.— l,j.  Sieveba.  ^,  If. 
Ctimer.  Darnnpiion,    S,  J.  Wbifcakcr.    Ac,  J.  ClemuuiOD,    f^J.  aarbntk 

AnT  i>TiiJia  ^  AbiETY  or  CiiVAitT.^l,  W,  Bncton.  %  J,  apeaoB,  sconlli  EtliLi  ]di 
(OneDk  lixtra  a.  W,  Coti«]i  |Copp^  CreitK  a,  R.  Fobinhta,  HiddIei(br^Nn|h 
^Tenlif  iTinrlttiJ  t  hinBimoniL  Fxtras;  ^Baxtftr.  he.  tL  Uawmaai  W.  Ba)ru«»r, 
St^^irtE.  II  n  -Tpy  Cr^-si^j  J,  NMlaiTlaoo;  J.  Brawn  [£.T6ii]j-[iiaTk^Ci&iiamoii). 
e,  J.  Bowlaad ;  J.  Adama. 

2»xzxDfo  Ci.Aaa.— 1,  W.  Wataon.  jon.    S.  W.  Hnttoo.    t,  Brown  ft  OaTton 
orwich).    hCtEU Simpson  (Jonqua  and Bnff  Norwich) ;  8.  Tomaa:  J.  Andley : 
implongli  ft  Bexson.    e,  C.  Holtj  W.  W.  fiUerton ;  J.  Oarbntt;  IL  Layfleld  • 
W«  Bnutta. 

Caox  OP  Six  Oaxaaiaa.-  VarietM  and  Phmagt^l,  R.  Lajflald.  t,  T.  Oamia- 
ion.   8.J.Claminaon.    ke.  R.  Ritdhie. 

Ooi-DynccH  Muui.— JPreiUy-mort^l.— 1,  B.  Bawmaa.  LW.  ft  C.  Boniaton, 
WddlasbroMh.  «.  P.  BawnsleT.  fcc,  J.  Spenoa ;  J.  WliitaVer.  c.  W.  Harland. 
SSS-  -Darfc.--L  Lamplooffh  ft  Bezaon_\  W.  ft  0.  Bnmiaton.  8,  Cox  and 
Hlllier.  vAtf,  0.  Holt,  8<mth  Stockton  ;W.  Liater,  Ripon.  k0,  J.  Starena.  e.M. 
Cornar. 

-^^^"^^  ^^^*^  variety,— I  and  8,  B.  Hawman.  S.'and  he,  J.  Spence.  vhe, 
W>  Hanon. 

FoBBiov  BiBoa.— 1.  J.  Calvert  S  and  8,  W  Iddiaon*  Darltnfkon.  he,  O. 
Bowaa.  Jan.,  DarHnfton ;  W.  ft  0.  Bnmiatoa ;  W.  Hodgaon ;  wTlAater  (2).  e, 
W.  Wood. 

BoLs>rtK<m^h  W.  Hotto^  i.  B.  Witoon,  Lofttaoua.  8,  J.  MarUa.  vhe,  T. 
Tomiawood.   Atf,  W.  Waaa,  Daxltngtoo.   e,  W.  Bobtnaon. 

LivirBT.— AroiMi.— 1,  J.  Bea^,  HMdlaabroa«ta.  9  and  e,  V.  SiallkMr,  WQIfais- 
tan.   8,W.Canlak.    v^,  C.  Donbar,  Darliofftoa.    he,  T.  Tanniawooi. 

BcLi..FiifCH.-l,  Brown  ft  Oajton.  9,  W.  Lister.  8,  R  D.  Waita,  INorton, 
Malton.   vAe,  B.  Pearaon,  Whitby.    Ac,  J.  Deraney^J.N.  Harrlaon. 

Ainr  OTSBB  VABxaTr  ov  BainaH  Bnu>.— 1,  O.  WaUaaa  (TkmahK  9,  W, 
Thornton,  Darlington  (Lark).  Bxtra  9.  C.  Holdaworth  (Miaala  Thruahy.  8,  W. 
and  C.  Bnraiston.  vhe,  R.  Ritchie  (Blackbird  and  Starling),  he,  W.  Hodgaon 
marling);  W.  Thornton  (Starling);    Cox  ft  HllUar;    TT  Plgg,  Darlington 

JuDOBs.— Mr.  G.  J.  Bameahy,  Derby;  Mr.  J.  Calvert,  York: 
Mr.  T.  CUrk,  Sunderland.  ' 

[We  are  promised  some  notes  for  next  week.— 'Ens.] 


THE  FORTHCOMING  DEVIZES  SHOW,  AND 
BLACK  DUCKS  AT  DEVIZES. 

Tmbbb  was  onee  in  yean  far  back— 4hat  is,  far  back  for  snoh 
modem  things,  a  Devises  poultry  show ;  I  beUeve  it  was  in  the 
year  1861.  Then  there  was. a  long  pause, and  no  show  nntil 
1871— a  decade  of  change  and  progress  in  the  poultry  world. 
New  names  had  come  up ;  old  names,  some  gone  altogether, 
some  gone  from  the  world  of  poultry-fanciers ;  and  many  others 
come.  Those  ttiat  are  8till  poultry  folks  have  a  little  changed 
in  those  ten  years.  Hair  will  get  thin  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
or  retreat  from  the  forehead,  or  get  a  shade  whiter  over  the 
ears :  that  is  very  nnkind  of  Father  Time,  for  the  hat  cannot 
hide  these  Mts  of  white,  which  will  peep  oat     Bat  to  leave 


moralising  alone.  A  Devises  Show  there  was,  and  then  after 
ten  years  came  np  a  Wilts  County  Show,  held  at  Devizes.  As 
to  place  of  exhibition,  that  Com  Exohanffe  there  is  perfect. 
Earnest  workers  there  are  too;  bnt  somenow  the  Committee 
were  oat  of  pocket  in  1871,  and  asain  ont  of  pocket  in  1872. 
Now  it  is  not  nice  with  hard  work  to  have  pecuniary  loss,  neither 
is  it  fair.  So  to  avoid  this  in  future  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  to  have  a  talk  about  the  show  of  the  future,  and  it 
was  decided  that  a  show  there  should  be ;  next,  that  certain 
fanciers  or  encouragers  of  poultry  should,  in  addition  to  their 
subscriptions,  form  a  guarantee  fund,  which  might  not,  indeed, 
have  to  be  drawn  upon,  but  would  be  ready  in  case  of  need.  Thus, 
then,  a  show  there  will  be  this  year,  and  some  money  is  guaran- 
teed, and  more  no  doubt  will  be  forthcoming.  Devizes  fanciers 
havine  done  their  duty,  others  will  follow  in  their  coarse.  I 
could  but  think  as  I  sat  in  that  Town  Hall  (a  capital  hall  it  is), 
with  the  portraits  of  former  M.P.'s  and  other  notorieties  look- 
ing down  upon  us.  to  what  various  uses  a  town  hall  is  put.  I 
looked  in  at  the  large  room ;  there  were  many  tables  clothless 
and  desolate,  for  there  had  been  a  Mayor's  dinner  the  night 
before.  No  remnant  of  conviviality  left  save  a  large  clothes- 
basket  full  of  nutshells — remains  fit  to  match  the  headaches 
and  dysx>eptic  stomachs  of  many  of  the  guests,  the  consumers 
of  those  nuts.  The  last  time  I  looked  into  that  nail  everything 
was  prim  and  prepared  for  a  teetotal  meeting,  and  a  large  water 
decanter  full,  quite  full,  was  on  the  green-baise-covered  table, 
a  fit  emblem,  like  the  nutshells,  of  Uie  entertainment  (?)  con- 
nected with  it. 

All  being  right  shout  the  future  of  the  poultry  show,  and  a 
nice  harmonious  and  plucky  spirit  having  been  manifested  ai 
the  meeting,  I  and  my  host,  Mr.  O.  S.  Sainsbury,  turn  home- 
wards relieved  of  a  weight  of  anxiety.  I  inspect  the  Black 
Ducks  that  he  has  at  home,  and  find  them  better  than  ever;  I 
watch  a  little  dusky  fleet  of  them  on  tho  water  at  the  end  of  his 

?retty  garden,  and  am  to  see  more,  many  more,  to-morrow, 
'he  morrow's  morning  comes,  and  I  am  driven  on  '*  a  high  and 
giddy"  dog-cart.  (N!b. — I  prefer  to  have  four  wheels  under 
me.  N.B.  2. — I  did  not,  now  I  remember,  care  so  much  about 
having  four  wheels  twenty  years  ago.  N.B.  8. — ^Why  is  this  ? 
A  fit  subject  for  meditation  next  Lent).  But  if  the  dog-cart  is 
very  high,  so  are  the  clouds,  and  a  fine  bracing  autumnal 
breeze  is  blowing.  There  is  a  nice,  healthy,  down-like  taste 
about  the  air  near  Devizes.  I  am  driven  towards  Seend,  once 
famous  for  Mr.  Awdry's  roses ;  but  the  roses,  like  invalids  got 
into  years,  now  live  in  Bath — yes,  live  and  flourish  too,  as  old 
clergymen  who  have  sold  their  livinffs  and  reside  in  "The 
Queen  of  the  West "  always  seem  to  do,  as  the  purchasers  of 
their  livinffs  tell  you  with  rueful  faces.  I  reach  a  gate  leading 
to  a  brickfield,  get  off  that  high  dog-cart,  being  able  to  reach 
the  earth  in  process  of  time,  and  soon  enter  the  brickfield, 
and  in  the  deep  pools  always  at  such  places  find  out  the 
Ducks.  These  are  driven  to  land,  and  in  a  sunny  comer,  some 
thirty  of  them,  and  most  beautiful  birds  they  are.  Such  good 
ones,  and  so  many  together  I  never  beheld — glittering  jet 
black— black  without  a  white  feather,  and  their  green  glossy 
plumage  set  off  by  the  sun  of  that  bright  morning.  I  own  I 
felt  a  longing  for  a  piece  of  water  at  my  home,  on  which  to  be 
able  to  keep  such  exquisite  pets.  Mr.  Sainsbury  has  been  a 
fancier  for  some  twenty  years,  and,  like  every  man  who  sticks 
to  a  thing,  whether  in  business  or  fancy  matters,  has  succeeded, 
and  ^ne  to  the  top  of  the  Black  Duck-fanciers — ^witness  the 
exquisite  pair  he  snowed  and  won  with  at  Worcester;  such 
form,  such  body  colour,  and  such  bloom !— Wiltshibe  Bbctob. 


MOTTLE,  BALD,  AND  BEARD  TUMBLERS. 

I  no  not  agree  with  "A  Would-be  ExsmrroB"  as  to  the 
advisability  of  offering  an  occasional  extra  prize  at  a  show  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  exhibition  of  the  above  varieties : 
neither  do  I  think  it  desirable  to  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves.  What  is  required  is  a  properly-organised  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  systematic  encouragement  not  only  to 
Pigeon-fanciers  to  take  these  birds  up,  but  also  to  show-com- 
mittees to  offer  prises  for  them.  "  More  haste  is  worse  speed  " 
in  sober  earnest  in  all  matters  relating  to  fancy  Pigeons ;  and  X 
therefore  think  that,  under  present  circumstances,  the  best  mode 
of  procedure  is  for  those  interested  in  these  neglected  breeds  to 
club  together  and  let  the  Pigeon  world  know  that,  in  order  to 
encourage  those  who  are  brooders  of  them  to  persevere,  and 
those  who  are  not  to  become  breeders  and  to  do  likewise,  they 
will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  have  classes  provided  for  th» 
Mottle,  Bald,  and  Beard  at  the  great  shows  of  the  next  and 
future  seasons. 

This  system,  if  backed  by  the  hearty  eo-operation  of  show- 
committees,  breeders,  and  exhibitors,  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  the  plan  of  at  onoe  offering  silver  cups  and  other 
glittering  attractions  to  be  snapped-up  by  the  few  exhibitors  wh» 
now  possess  good  specimens  of  the  varieties  in  qaestion. 

I  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  following  proposals  for  the  an- 
proval  of  those  who  have  the  interests  of  thB  Mottle,  Bala, 


Nof«mbtr  SO,  t878i  ] 
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and  Beard  at  heart,  firmly  belieying  that  many  other  fknoiera 
are  able  greatly  to  improve  apon  them,  and  regretting  that  some 
pen  abler  and  older  than  my  own  has  not  been  employed  on  the 
subject.    I  propose — 

1.  That  au  those  interested  in  the  Mottle,  Bald,  and  Beard  at 
onoe  establish  and  anbsoribe  to  a  fond  for  the  purpose  of  en^ 
eonraginff  these  varieties,  and  that  such  fond  be  oalled,  **  The 
Mottle,  Bald,  and  Beard  Fond.'' 

2.  That  the  snbscribers  to  the  so-called  fond  elect  from  their 
midst  a  certain  nnmber  of  gentlemen  whom  they  constitute  "  a 
committee."  and  another  gentleman  whom  they  constitute  "  a 
fleoretary.'' 

8.  That  the  Committee  at  discretion,  whenever  the  finances 
admit,  direct  the  secretary  to  request  the  committees. of  such 
shows  as  those  of  Birmingham,  Crystal  Palace,  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  &o.,  to  devote  the  sum  of 
£10 10s.  to  the  purpose  of  provicung  uiree  separate  classes  for 
these  varieties,  with  prizes  of  JgS,  £1,  and  lOt.  in  each  class ; 
offering,  in  ease  of  coini^liance,  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  £6  5s. 
to  that  object  on  condition  that,  should  the  entrance  fees  and 
the  £5  Sa,  subscribed  exceed  the  £10  lOf.  given  in  prizes,  the 
surplus,  or  such  part  thereof  not  exceeding  £5  6s.,  be  paid  over 
to  tibe  benefit  of  the  Mottle,  Bald,  and  Beard  Fund. 

4.  That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  offer  what  assistance 
they  may  be  able  and  deem  proper  to  give  to  the  ccmimitiee  ol 
any  minor  show  on  the  same  or  similar  conditions. 

Such  a  system,  when  once  established,  would,  I  am  confident, 
work  well,  and  in  a  short  time  we  should  see  the  following  six 
classes  at  the  great  exhibitions— viz.,  1,  Mottle  (black) ;  2,  Mottle 
<red  or  yellow);  8,  Bald  (solid  colour);  4,  Bald  (barred  colour); 
6,  Beara  (solid  colour) ;  6,  Beard  (barred  colour). 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  a  hope  that  some  gentleman, 
whose  name  has  sufficient  weight  amongst  Pigeon-fanciers,  will 
come  forward  and  consent  to  he  a  secretary  and  treasurer  jvro 
tern,,  in  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  system  herein 
advocated.— TuBKXT  Quxll. 


NEWOASTLB-UPON-TYNE  PIGEON  SHOW. 

{From  a  Correapcmdent.) 

CoMUNCiNO  with  Pouters,  Blue  or  Black,  the  classes  con- 
eisted  chiefly  of  Blues ;  the  prizes  for  cocks  of  that  colour  went 
to  birds  pretty  equal  in  length  of  limb  and  feather,  yet  the  one 
wanting  style  which  the  other  showed  to  advantage.  In  hens, 
first  came  a  Blue  and  second  a  Black,  neither  extra  in  size  but 
of  good  limbs  and  slender  make.  In  Bed  or  Tellow  cocks,  birds 
of  the  former  colour,  of  good  length  of  feather,  took  the  first 
and  second  prizes.  In  hens.  Yellow  were  first  and  Bed  second, 
the  latter  much  the  neater,  but  not  so  long  in  feather.  In  cocks, 
any  other  colour,  two  very  fine  Whites  won  the  prizes,  the  first 
t)eating  in  style,  yet  the  other  having  the  better  legs.  But  how 
the  Judges  could  give  the  cup  to  a  'White  minus  two  properties 
in  preference  to  such  Pied  Pouters  as  were  exhibited,  was  the 
wonder  of  many.  It  would  appear  that  to  win  a  Pouter  cup  it 
U  only  necessary  to  have  a  bim  which  shall  measure  well,  not 
only  as  regards  length  of  feather  but  also  round  the  waist, 
allowing  nothing  for  slendemess,  colour,  and  markings.  In  the 
"White  hen  class  a  very  fine  bird  was  first,  and  a  mce  slender 
and  good-limbed  bird  second.  The  Pouter  classes  contained 
about  fifty  really  good  birds,  and  many  disappointments  were 
of  course  experienced. 

In  Black  Carrier  cocks  the  first-prize  bird  was  up  in  head 
points,  yet  wanting  a  little  more  boloness  of  front.  The  second 
WAS  also  a  very  fair  bird,  being  narrow-headed,  with  good  eyes, 
yet  rather  short  in  beak.  In  hens  certainly  a  mistake  occurred, 
for,  considering  all  points,  the  second  was  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  first-prize  bird.  In  the  class  for  cocks  of  any  other  colour 
Duns  won  both  prizes ;  first  a  capital-headed  bird,  yet  coarse  and 
unshapely.  The  seoond-prize  pen  was  very  talong.  In  hens 
both  first  and  second  prizes  went  to  excellent  Duns,  and  but  for 
the  second  bird  being  a  little  out  of  health  it  would  certainly 
have  been  placed  first. 

In  the  Dragoon  classes  Blue  or  Silver  stood  first,  and,  as  usual, 
nearly  all  were  Blues ;  but  large  as  the  class  was,  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  really  good  birds.  The  first  prize  went  to, 
what  is  much  fancied,  the  Blue-rumped,  a  very  fair  bird  with 
exceedingly  narrow  bars.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
a  Silver  of  similar  build,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  Bed 
or  Yellow  class  was  not  so  large,  but  all  the  birds  were  good. 
The  first  prize  went  to  a  splendid  Yellow,  a  strong  and  noble 
bird.  Manv  might  be  preferred  to  the  second,  it  being  rather 
light  in  build  but  of  exquisite  colour.  The  Beds  had  no  chance 
against  such  rich  Yellows,  although  one  or  two  were  highly 
commended.  In  Whites  or  any  other  colour  there  was  not 
much  quality  of  the  Dragoon. 

We  come  next  to  the  darling  little  Tumblers,  and  hear  all 
around  exolaimiBg,  "What  lovely  HtUe  gems  I"  Here  were 
Almond  cocks  in  good  numbers.  It  is  only  a  pity  to  see  the 
best  birds  passed  over,  the  first  prize  falUng  to  a  coarse-beaked 
bird,  and  wanting  in  width  and  height  of  head;  second  wai  a 


very  fair  bird,  yet  there  were  two  or  three  others  much  to  be 


preferred.  The  hens  were  a  grand  class  and  properly  placed,  the 
first  beating  the  second  in  fineness  of  beak  only,  and  ooth  very 
rich  in  colour.    The  class  also  contained  some  very  grand  birds 


highly  commended.  In  cocks  of  any  other  colour  a  good  little 
Yellow  Agate  was  first,  but  by  no  means  the  best-headed  bird. 
A  Mottle  was  second.  Many  Whole-colours  superior  to  either, 
and  an  exquisite  little  Bed  were  amongst  the  commended  birds. 

In  Barb  cocks  Black  was  first  and  Bed  second ;  four  eood  birds 
were  highly  commended.  In  hens,  an  excellent  Black,  good  in 
every  way,  was  first,  and  a  nice-eyed  bird  second,  yet  tuiere  wag 
a  Dun  much  superior  to  the  latter. 

For  Foreign  Owls,  Blue  or  Silver,  a  very  fine  powdered  blue 
was  first,  a  sky  blue  second,  and  a  very  fine  bird  highly  com- 
mended. Any  other  colour  was  a  larger  class,  all  Whites  save 
one  Black,  two  very  fine  little  gems  taMng  the  prizes. 

Of  Trumpeters  tne  Mottled  class  was  small  and  destitute  of 
merit,  every  bird  being  wanting  in  some  property^ottles  with- 
out feet  feathers  being  deservedly  passed  over.  For  Any  other 
colour  a  half-bred  Black  wais  first,  and  a  very  fair  White  second. 
Only  one  of  the  new  type  was  present,  and  it  was  not  a  complete 
Black. 

In  Fantails,  White  were  a  large  class,  yet  only  about  a  dozen 
really  good  birds  were  shown ;  large-tailed  birds  with  coarse 
bodies,  and  little  and  good-carriaged  birds  shabby  in  taU.  lii 
Any  other  colour  a  good  though  large  Silver  was  first,  and  a  very 
fair  Blue  second. 

Jacobins,  Bed  or  Yellow,  contained  a  few  very  good  birds.  A 
little  Yellow  was  first;  it  was  rather  long  in  face,  yet  rich  in 
colour  with  a  very  fair  chain.  A  good  Bed  was  second,  with  a 
nice  chain  and  hood,  but  coarse  and  a  little  too  large.  The 
Black  class  was  very  well  filled,  the  first  nrize  going  to  a  model 
Jacobin  in  every  point,  yet  wanting  brigntness  of  colour ;  tha 
second  by  no  means  the  next  best,  it  having  some  black  flights 
that  ought  of  course  to  be  white. 

Turbits,  Pointheaded,  Bed  or  Yellow,  were  an  unusually  good 
class  although  some  were  poor  in  colour ;  a  rather  foul  but  nne- 
frilled  Yellow  was  first,  and  a  rich  Bed  second.  Any  other  colour 
Pointheaded  was  also  a  large  class ;  a  Blue  was  first,  seemingly 
an  aged  bird,  yet  good  enough  to  beat  all  faulty  ones,  Blaok 
taking  second,  exceedingly  rien  in  colour  and  clean-marked,  but 
a  little  crested  instead  of  a  nice  point.  In  Shell-crested,  Bed 
or  Yellow,  a  really  good  Yellow  was  fijnt,  and  an  indifferent  Bed 
second. 

Bnglish  Owls  proved  a  profitable  class.  The  best  bird,  arriving 
too  late,  was  an  exquisite  little  Silver,  well  frilled  and  having 
a  proper  Owl-like  beak. 

The  matest  feature  and  what  caused  much  interest  was  the 
Colleetion  class,  four  pairs  of  anv  breeds  except  Carriers, 
Pouters,  Tumblers,  or  Barbs  competing  for  a  three-guinea  cup ; 
there  were  eleven  entries,  and  each  lot  grouped  sa  one  large  pen. 
The  winning  collection  consisted  of  Foreign  (Mottled)  TTriun- 
peters,  rich  little  Bed  and  Yellow  Jacobins,  and  White  FantailB. 
The  second,  forming  a  very  nice  lot,  consisted  of  Mottled  Trum- 
peters, Blue  TurbitB,  Bed  Jacobins,  and  Suabians. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  ever-attentivd 
and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  Dunn.  A  word  is  also  due  to 
the  Committee  at  large  (not  forgetting  the  veteran  little  Jamie 
Bell)  who  are  all  haid-workers,  doing  everything  with  a  good 

will.— IMPABTIAI,. 

[We  have  omitted  much  that  was  noticed  in  our  report  last 
week.— Ens.]  

BBE-PABMING  IN  1878. 

Fob  many  years  I  have  presented  to  the  British  public  an 
annual  bahmce-sheet  of  bee-farming.  As  I  keep  bees  for  profit 
it  is  of  importance  to  me  to  have  an  account  of  income  and 
expenses.  Though  the  last  five  years  have  in  this  neighbour- 
hood been  rather  unfavourable  for  honey-ffathering,  our  indus- 
trious little  servants  have  never  failed  to  give  a  small  balance  of 
profit.  In  1869  my  profit  from  bee-keeping  was  ^£82,  in  1870  it 
was  jeeO,  in  1871  M,  and  in  1872  J667.  The  present  year  has 
been  more  unfavourable  for  bee-keepers  than  any  year  since  1861. 
In  unfavourable  seaaons  like  1878  the  income  from  bees  is  not 
only  small,  but  the  expense  of  feeding  them  \a  great. 

A  highly  respectable  working  man  called  here  about  ten  days 
affo  to  seek  advice.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  increased 
his  stocks  from  a  small  beginning  to  fourteen  in  number,  but 
this  year  he  has  spent  iBlO  for  sugar  to  keep  them  alive.  Being 
a  mere  beginner,  and  having  unfavourable  seasons  to  fi^^t 
against,  he  was  somewhat  discouraged.  My  advice  in  all  such 
oases  is  not  to  abandon  bee-keeping,  but  struggle  on  till  more 
propitious  seasons  come.  Sell  stocks  or  swarms  for  money 
wherewith  to  buy  sugar  to  feed  rather  than  abandon  bees,  for  la 
my  opinion  there  is  nothing  more  profitable  for  working  people, 
or  more  easily  managed  by  them,  Ihan  a  few  hives  of  bees.  If 
next  season  be  a  favourable  one  for  honey  my  friend  with  tha 
fourteen  hives  may  realise  £40  profit.  In  an  ordinary  year  he 
should  realise  from  £26  to  £80  profit,  his  expenses  being  com* 
ptnttTslyfimaU. 
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My  own  income  from  bee-keeping  this  year  is  &4tl  178.,  and 
expenses  J9d2  16^.,  givinf  the  yery  small  margin  of  £15  profit. 
The  income  is  of  course  derived  from  the  sale  of  honev,  honey- 
comb, wax,  swarms,  and  hives  of  bees.  The  itenw  of  expense 
were  these :  Bent,  i£6 ;  carriage,  £5  10«. ;  cab  fares,  £1 ;  empty 
new  hives  and  boards,  Jgll :  feeding,  J£6  128. :  snnaries,  £,2  148. 
Total,  £32  168. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from  bee-keeping 
by  saoh  heavy  items  of  expense — for  as  I  manage  bees  the  ex- 
penses are  always  considerable.  I  hire  carts  to  take  the  hives 
miles  from  home^  and  pay  rent  for  small  comers  in  cottage  and 
market  gardens,  m  which  they  are  placed  from  April  till  Aac^t. 
Then  they  are  removed  to  the  heathery  hills  of  Derbysnire, 
where  they  remain  till  about  the  middle  of  September,  when 
thev  are  brought  home.  Bee-keepers  in  the  country  have 
nothing  to  pay  for  rent,  or  carriage,  or  cab  fares ;  and  many 
working  men  make  their  own  hives.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  items  add  £23  to  the  expenses  of  the  balance-sheet  this  year. 

At  this  time  last  year  I  tnought  my  stocks  were  too  heavy, 
and  valued  them  at  prices  ranging  between  208.  and  40*.  each — 
on  an  average  at  285.  each.  Though  the  stocks  are  lighter  this 
year,  I  value  them  at  the  same  figure. — A.  Pettiobzw,  8aUt 
CJtsihire, 

GoKsuscpTioN  OF  EooB. — The  importation  of  eggs  increases. 
According  to  the  official  table  just  issued,  the  declared  value  im- 
ported in  the  last  ten  months  was  £2,105,681,  against  £1,545,938 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  £1,033,391  in  1871. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

D3Bn!ra  Cock's  Solbs  Swollxn  (IT.  S.  C).— Toa  ahoald  have  told  as 
the  age  of  the  bird.  If  he  is  an  old  one,  he  li  bamble-footed,  and  the  ouo  ie 
hopeless ;  it  is  the  fate  of  all  heaty  birds.  If  he  is  a  joxuag  bird  and  has  been 
xanniag  onaahes,  or  roosting  in  a  honse  with  stone,  wooden,  or  briok  floor,  it 
may  be  remedied.  In  the  first  case  ife  is  possible  thai  the  sole  of  the  foot 
may  have  become  softened  and  rendered  sore  by  the  action  of  ashes  till 
particles  hare  pierced  the  skin,  and  are  can  sing  inflammation  and  the  form- 
ation of  matter.  This  maj  be  cored  by  making  a  small  incision,  removing 
the  foreign  snbstanee  and  its  effects,  thorooghly  cleansing  the  opening, 
wfSfiptng  the  foot  after  the  woond  is  dressed  in  a  wash-leather  bag*  aad 
ahntUng  the  bird  up  in  some  place  wherehe  will  have  only  soft  things  to  tread 
upon,  such  as  hay,  Ao.  In  the  second  case,  vhe  bird  is  soifering  from  con- 
stant strain.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  cock,  the  pressore  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot  is  very  great  On  grass  or  soft  grtmnd  this  is  relieved  hj  the  yieUUng  of 
the  snrface,  and  by  the  holding  of  the  nails  where  th«y  enter  the  ground.  On 
any  of  the  hard  sorfaoee  we  have  mentioned  there  is  no  yieldizig,  nothing  for 
the  daws  to  hold,  and  sH  the  weight  of  the  bird  falls  on  the  bsll  of  the  foot 
If  this  be  the  case,  and  yon  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  fonnaftion  of 
matter,  nse  any  hardening  agent  yon  have  at  hand,  and  when  von  have  dressed 
the  foot  wrap  it  up  as  desoribed  above,  and  pat  in  such  a  place  as  that  re- 
commended.   The  care  will  be  speedy. 

Bats  xm  PouLTBT-HorsB  (/.  JST.  J7.).— We,  also,  are  mnch  infested  with 
rats,  bat  we  keep  what  oar  man  caUs  *'  ap-sidM  "  with  them  by  means  of  six 
of  Brailsford's  traps,  two  terriers,  and  a  number  of  cats.  They  never  distarb 
oar  sitting  hens.  The  moment  a  fresh  hole  is  sees  the  old  ones  are  r 
and  a  trap  set  at  the  new  one.  Ton  are  sare  to  catch  within  three 
and  voiy  often  the  first  Oar  experience  is,  that  if  these  txaps  are  peraev< 
set,  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  rats ;  all  the  voong  ones  are 
and  it  is  as  bad  for  them  as  for  a  people  to  lose  the  rismg  ganoration. 
sitting  hens  are  distarbed,  yoa  should  move  them  to  another  place, 
eggs  will  come  off  badly  if  the  hens  are  disturbed. 

PuLLVTS  liAmra  (/d6m).^PaUets  ten  months  old  should  lay  now.  We 
believe  they  do,  and  if  it  were  our  ease  we  should  aocuse  rats  of  some  kind  of 
being  fond  of  the  eggs. 

TuuxTiBS  oy  Bbahkas  (Don  Q«l«of«).— Then  arc  only  two  sorts  of 
Brahmaa:  the  Dark,  hen  pencilled  all  over;  the  cock  black  or  speckled  breast, 
black  tail,  blue-baixed  wing,  light  hackle  and  saddle;  the  Light  Brahma, 
cock  and  hen  alike,  with  white  plumage,  save  the  tail  and  flights,  which  are 
black,  and  the  haeUe  which  is  black-striped.  Both  sorts  should  have  pea* 
eombs,  and  well-feathered  yellow  legs.  There  li  no  ineh  thing  as  a  white 
Brahma. 

Ducks  fob  EzHiBrnoB(iiou«t»)^Tonhadbetter  begin  with  early-hatched 
Du^  of  1878  mated  with  a  dzaka  of  1872. 

DoBKXMa  PuLLBTs  LiLTiKo  (D.  A.  5.).— Fast-gTown,  weU-developed  pullets 
now  six  months  old  will  generally  lay  in  January,  but  we  should  put  more 
faith  in  those  two  or  three  months  older.  We  recommend  stimulating  food 
to  hasten  their  laying,  but  should  give  it  by  adding  to  their  ordinary  meal  a 
Uttle  pot  liquor  In  which  meat  has  been  cooked,  table  scraps,  stale  bread  with 
beer,  all  of  whieh  are  natural  and  healthy  helps. 

Fowls  vob  Paonr  (A.  &).— Much  must  depend  on  the  loealily  in  whieh 
you  intend  to  keep  your  Urds,  sad  the  range  you  can  give  them.  If  yon  pro- 
pose to  give  them  fuU  liberty  Dorkings  thrive  weU  in  Warwickshire.  If  your 
accommodation  be  limited  we  advise  Dark  Brahmaa.  With  ordinary  pains- 
taking you  may  make  your  fowls  pay  a  good  fair  profit 

BBBBDnia  Draooon  Piobons  ((7.  J*.).~If  you  wish  to  breed  good  Dragoons 
we  shoold  advise  you  not  to  use  the  two  birds  you  describe  as  a  Blae  and  a 
Uealy.  To  match  your  two  hens  you  want  long  light-headed  birds  showing 
but  little  wattle.  From  your  description,  we  tUnk  If  you  were  to  mate 
the  birds  as  you  now  have  them,  the  result  from  the  Blue  and  Dan  would 
be  more  satiafaotoiT  than  that  from  the  Dun  and  M sa^.  Tour  best  pl^^ 
would  be  to  apply  to  one  of  the  suooessful  breeders  of  pure  Dxagoons,  and 
get  from  him  a  good  cock  bird  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mealy.  Ton  would 
then  be  trying  with  a  double  chance.  The  best  Pigeon  food  when  procur- 
able is  the  small  bean  called  by  the  factors  *'  mgeon  beans;"  in  default  good 
elean  peas  and  tares,  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttie  hemp  and  wheat  during 
the  moulting  sasson,  will  be  found  to  answer. 

What  Piobons  to  Kbep  {W.  Otor*e)^-We  would  not  recommend  you  to 
k:ep  Dragoons  and  Tumblers  together  in  confinement  in  so  small  a  spaoe; 


the  former  arc  long-beaked  powerful  birds,  and  would  perseeate  f  a1fa[  the 
Uttle  Tumblers.  Keep  one  sort  only,  whichever  fancy  inclines  you  to.  Begin 
with  three  pairs,  they  will  soon  breed  mors.  Feed  on  tares,  or  small  Indian 
com,  or  peas,  or  mix  the  three.  Have  a  large  wired-in  place  in  front  for  the 
birds  to  get  air  in. 

Pboposed  Pzoboh  HonsB  {E.  B.).— Tour  place  wHI  do  weUenou^  Have 
a  copy  of  our  **  Pigeon  Book  "  free  by  post  for  1j.  7d.  in  stamps.  In  it  yoB 
wUl  see  how  to  divide  a  loft  at  page  85 ;  and  in  the  book  are  full  partienlaxs, 
which,  mastered  and  followed,  wUl  lead  to  success.  This  will  be  better  for  yon 
than  any  directions  which  in  a  brief  space  we  could  give. 

Salt  Oat  roa  PzasoBB  ((7.  S.  5.).— Have  it  in  their  cote,  and  lot  them 
pick  it  as  their  inclination  dictates. 

HiaH-GOLOUBBD  Canabibs  (R.  J,  3Voa]c«)v— We  cannot  spare  more  space 
for  this  controvernr-  Mr.  Bemroee  says  that  the  high  colour  of  his  birds  is 
caused  bj  the  feeding  he  adopts.  Ton  say  this  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 
Let  the  admirers  of  Oanarlee  Judge  for  themselves.  If  those  admirers  do  not 
choose  to  run  any  risk  of  the  birds  deelining,  they  wiU  not  buy  lliem. 

EunBimro  Cakabzbs  {J.  X).— We  cannot  Insert  your  letter,  you  must 
insert  an  advertisement  announcing  your  dissolution  of  partnership. 

Bbbs  Bbbbdzmo  zh  WncTBB  {0.  F,  0.).^Bees  breed  at  this  or  any  time 
of  the  year  when  vigorously  fed.  The  half-hatehed  bees  found  on  the  ground 
below  your  hive  were  produced  while  you  were  feeding  It.  The  fertility  of. 
queen  bees  in  summer,  and  their  latent  powers  to  proouee  eggs  in  autumn 
and  winter,  are  two  of  the  wonderful  things  noticeable  in  the  history  of  bees. 
It  is  dangerous  to  excite  bees  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  feeding.  In  th» 
excitement  thus  produced  queens  will  lay  eggs  and  the  bees  nurse  their  young. 
The  danger  is  from  frost  coming  and  chilling  the  brood  to  death.  Braee  it 
is  advisable  to  finish  feeding  early  in  October. 

AsPABAOus  Kalb.— ^  Bubwriber  will  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readeas 
stating  the  best  mode  of  cooking  this  kale. 
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BEMABKS. 
19th.^Fine  frosty  morning;  sunny  at  noon,  and  very  fine  all  day. 
18th.— Bather  foggy  morning,  but  soon  cleared  off;  very  fine  till  afternoon ;  a 

very  slight  shower  at  dusk. 
14th.— Fine  till  noon,  then  rather  more  dondy,  but  fair  all  day. 
15th.— Very  floe  esriy .  and  lovely  day  throughout. 
16th.— A  fair  but  not  by  anv  means  a  fine  day;  slight  rain  about  8  p.m. 
17th.— Bather  dark  and'duli  aU  day. 
18th.— Another  fair  but  sunless  dsy. 

Veiy  Uttle  rain,  and  sunshine  nearly  equally  aoaree;  tempeiataze  lower 
again,  with  sharp  frost  on  18th.— G.  J.  Stxobs. 


OOYBNT  aABDSN  MABKXT.— Noybmbxe  19. 
Wb  have  nothing  to  report  different  from  last  week  as  to  the  oonditions  an& 
supplies  of  the  markets. 

mniT. 


Applea.... 
Apricots... 
Cnerrles  . 
Ohestnuts. 
Cnrranta 


8.  d.  B.  d. 
...  isleTe  1  Otol  6 
....   dos.   0   0     0    0 

...  rib.  0  0    0  0 

..  bushsllO    0   19    0 


I  sieve  0  0  0  0 

...  do.  0   0  0  0 

Figs doi.  0   0  0  0 

Filberts lb.  1   0  16 

Cobs lb.  1   6  0  0 

GkMMMberrles quart  0   0  0  0 

Orapee,  hothouse lb.  10  7  0 

Lemons ^100  6   0  11  0 

Melons... each  10  6  0 


Molbsnies....... 

Nectarines 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Fears,  kitchen... 

dessert 

Pine  Apples 

Flams 

Quiaees 

Baspberrles 

Strawberries.... 
Walnaks 

ditto 


...I^lb.  9   OtoO 

...  dos.  0  0  0 

...rioo  6  0  11 

....dos.  sou 

...  dos.  10  1 

...  dox.  10  8 

....   lb.  8    0  6 

I  slere  0  0  0 

..    doa.  10  8 

....  lb.  0   0  0 

,.  r  lb.  0   0  0 

.  bushel  10  0  If 

.    VIOO  10  1 


TIOBTABLBS. 


•.d.  S.d. 

Artiehokes doB.  8   OtoO   o 

Asparagus ^100  0   0  0   o 

French  0   0  •   o 

BeanSiKidaey....  ft  sieve  0  0  0   o 

Beet.Bad dos  1   0  8   o 

Broccoli bundle  0   9  16 

Cabbage dos.  10  16 

Oapeionms •   ^  100  1    6  0   0 

Carrots banch  0   6  0   0 

Cauliflower doi.  8  0  6  0 

Celery bundle  16  10 

Cole  worts.,  doi.  bunebee  16  4   0 

encumbers each  0   8  0   9 

nickling dos.  0  0  0   0 

Knaive dos.  10  0   0 

Fennel bunch  0   8  0   0 

Oarlio lb.  0   6  0   0 

Herbs bunch  0   8  0   0 

Horseradish handle  8   0  4  0 

Leeks banch  0  8  0  0 

Lettuce doi.  10  16 


B.d. 

Maahrooms pottle  1   Otol 

Mnstard  A  Cress.. punnet  0   10 

Onions bushel  10  4 

pickling qaart  0   6  0 

Parsley  per  doi.  bunches  0  0  4 

Parsnips dos.  0   9  1 

Peas qoart  0   0  0 

PoUtoes bashel  8   0  4 

Kidney do.  0   0  0 

Boond. do.  0   0  0 

Radishes.,  doi.  bunches  1   0  1 

Bhubarb bundle  0   0  0 

Salsafy handle  10  1 

Savoys doi.  10  1 

Soorxonera bundle  10  0 

Sea-kale \....  basket  16  8 

ShaUots lb.  0   8  0 

^inach bushel  10  8 

Tomatoes  *. doi.  10  9   0 

Turnips bunA  0   8  0    4 

VegeUble  MarrovB 0  0  0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

• 

Hontb 

"5' 

Week. 

NOV.  27— DBO.  8,1878. 

Average  Tempera- 
tare  near  London. 

Xalnln 
487earfl. 

Son 
Blaea 

Snn 
Seta. 

Moon 
Bisea. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon'e 
Age. 

Oloek 

Tear. 

27 
98 
29 
80 
1 

a 

8 

Th 

P 

S 

BUH 

M 

Tu 
W 

Length  of  DajSh.  15m. 
John  Bay  bom,  1628. 

1  BUHDAT  IN  ABySRT.     BT.  AlfDBXW. 
PSDI0B8S  or  WlU8  BOBX,  1844 

Boyal  Hortleoltaial  Soolety's  Frait,  Floral, 
[and  Oeneial  Meeting. 

4&1 
61.8 

4ao 

4a6 
47.4 
47.0 

88.9 
88.8 
84.6 
844) 
88.7 
85.8 

Mean. 
40.8 
41.0 

4ajs 

41.8 
41.7 
40.5 
4L4 

aa 

20 

aa 

aa 

19 
24 

m.     h. 
40af7 
43     7 
48     7 
46      7 
46      7 

48  7 

49  7 

m      h. 
56af8 
65     8 
64     8 
58      8 
62      8 
61      8 
61      8 

m.     h. 
81      1 
46     1 
0    a 
14    a 
80    a 
49    a 

14     8 

m.     h. 
46    11 
mom. 
10     1 

86    a 

2     4 
28      6 
55      6 

T 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

5- t 

11    40 
11    24 
11     a 
10    40 
10    17 
9    58 

881 
883 
888 

884 
886 
886 
887 

843'>.    Ibegr«iUMtllM«wM6a^onfhel8(^1867^«ndtll6]o1rMte<^14^<mttM80th,l^  The  gMalest  faU  of  rain  wm  1.21  iaeh. " 

AUTUMN  KOSES. 

!  NDEB  this  heading  Mr.  Beaohey,  in  No.  655, 
sings  a  *'  sweet  melancholy  "  reqniem  over 
the  fi&ding  glories  of  his  flower-children  the 
Boses,  after  their  battles  with  the  ''rude 
winds  of  the  equinox,"  and  very  fittingly 
closes  his  oratio  funehris  over  the  fallmg 
leaves  and  other  signs  of  decay,  with  the 
promise  of  a  bright  to-morrow — another 
spring.  The  father  of  English  poetry,  in 
"The  Flower  and  the  Iieaf,"khas  struck  this 
last  chord,  too,  most  cheerily  thus : — 

"  When  ahonres  sweet  of  nine  desoended  soft, 
Gatuing  the  groande  felle  times  and  oft 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholesome  aire ; 
And  every  plaine  was  clothed  faire." 
<<  With  new  grene,  and  maketh  small  flonrea 
To  springen  here  and  there  in  field  and  mede, 
So  Yery  good  and  wholesome  be  the  Bhoures, 
That  it  renneth  what  waa  old  and  dede 
In  winter  time ;  and  out  of  every  sede 
Springeth  the  herbe,  so  that  every  wight 
Of  thie  season  waxeth  glad  and  light." 

Jn  addition  to  the  poetic  vein,  Mr.  Beachey  gives  us, 
what  is  of  practical  value,  a  list  of  autumn  Boses.  I  miss 
from^  that  list  a  great  favourite  of  my  own,  an  autumn 
Bose  par  excellence — Sombreml.  Possibly  Mr.  Beachey 
does  not  grow  it ;  if  he  does,  he  has  surely  overlooked  it. 
In  spite  of  further  storms  since  his  observations  were 
written,  here,  some  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Newton, 
its  beautifnUy-formed  foliage  is  still  unimpaired,  its  vigor- 
ous shoots  are  still  rich  in  their  hues  of  unchecked  luxu- 
riance, and  its  blooms  more  plentiful  than  at  any  other 
season.  If  I  recollect  rightiy,  about  twelve  months  ago 
a  lady  wrote  to  the  Journal  calling  attention  to  the  charm 
of  the  Myrtle-like  form  and  the  deep  green  tint  of  its 
leaves ;  and  if  it  never  bloomed.  I  should  be  tempted  to 
grow  it  that  sprays  of  it  might  serve  as  a  setting  for  the 
dazzling  glories  of  some  of  its  more  pretending  kindred. 

In  addition  to  Sombreuil,  and  not  included  in  the  thirtv- 
six  named  in  the  list,  the  following  are  still  blooming  finely 
here,  and  well  deserve  to  rank  with  the  best  autumn  Boses. 
They  are  not  producing  flowers  merely,  but  firom  tiiem 
**  we  are  still  cutting  Boses  that  would  not  disgrace  the 
benches  of  any  flower  show  " — ^viz.,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Prince  Gamille  de  Bohan  quite  as  good  as  in  the  summer. 
Puke  of  Edinburgh,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Falcot, 
Safrano,  Louisa  Wood.  As  a  general-purpose  Bose  I 
should  certainly  select  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady  in  preference 
to  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  place 
of  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  Marie  Baumann  before  Emilie 
Hausburg.  This  year,  out  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
sorts,  I  have  found  no  Bose  so  good  in  every  particular 
as  La  France.  I  unhesitatinglv  give  it  the  first  place.  It 
lacks  no  good  quality.  Its  form  is  perfect ;  it  blooms 
freely  and  is  most  fragrant,  and  the  delicate  loveliness 
of  the  satiny  silver  tint  of  the  recurved  petal,  reposing 
on  the  rich  rosy  hue  of  the  body  of  the  Bose,  is  "  beautifal 
exceedingly."    It  certainly  does  best  on  the  Briar.    Mr. 
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Beachey  points  out  what  is  worth  remarking— viz.,  that 
Aut  of  thnrty-six  Boses  he  has  given,  no  less  than  eight 
were  sent  out  in  the  year  1870.  It  would  be  difficult,  I 
think,  to  name  a  quartette  issued  in  any  one  year  that 
should  beat  Catherine  Mermet,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mar- 
quise de  Gastellane,  and  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier ;  any 
selected  twelve  ought  to  contain  them. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Beachey  in  his  estimate  of  Perle  de 
Lyon  (Tea),  it  is  good  in  colour,  substance,  and  form ; 
and  OecileBerthod  (Tea),  very  little  npticed  yet,  will  prove 
also,  I  think,  a  serviceable  addition.  Its  chaste  lemon 
colour  is  pretty  and  somewhat  distinctive. 

But,  after  all,  did  not  Mr.  Bobson  hit  the  right  vein  in 
his  grumble  about  the  new  Boses  running  in  a  groove  ? 
Such  varieties  as  the  Persian  Yellow  and  the  old  York- 
and-Lancaster  might  with  advantage,  as  he  says,  be  the 
lypes  for  the  new  varieties.  Baisers  of  the  new  sorts  are 
certainly  running  sameness  very  close.  What  would  a  Bose 
of  Catherine  Mermet's  texture  and  form  be**worth  if  it 
had  the  Persian  Yellow  colour  ?  Possibly,  however,  such 
a  consummation  had  better  remain  an  ideal  one,  lest  the 
enthusiastic  homage  to  our  flower  queen,  which  is  now 
so  widespread,  should  develope  into  a  mania  as  absurd 
as  that  which  attacked  the  Dutchmen  in  their  rage,  for 

Tulips.— COBNUBIA. 


ADIANTUM  FABLEYENSE. 

The  distinct  evidence  of  this  superlatively  beautiful 
Fern  renders  a  special  note  on  its  successful  culture  de- 
sirable. It  is  a  gem  amongst  Ferns,  and  is  finding  its 
way  into  every  collection,  and  when  procured  for  the 
first  time  it  is  justly  regarded  as  a  treasure  to  be  cherished 
for  its  attractive  features,  and  as  demanding  special  care 
to  bring  out  its  charms  to  the  fullest  degree  of  perfection. 
In  the  hands  of  many  cultivators  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  producing  a  free  healthy  growth^; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  many  others  its  satisfactoiy 
progress  is  coveted  but  not  invariably  secured.  This  is 
manifest  by  frequent  inquiries  and  by  the  interest  which 
is  centred  on  a  plant  in  the  fixll  bloom  of  health.  Beally 
the  plant  is  of  easy  growth,  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
otherwise-good  Fern-growers  "cannot,"  as  they  say,  "get 
on  with  it,"  and  in  this  case  the  disappointment  of  the 
owner  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  grower.  It  may 
be  reasonably  urged  in  explanation  that  propagation  has 
been  conducted  under  high  pressure,  and  that  plants  are 
circulated  extremely  tender  and  of  delicate  constitution, 
and  to  which,  in  transit  or  on  arrival — ^by  varving  tempera- 
ture, or  atmosphere,  or  degree  of  light — a  check  has  been 
given  at  the  outset  which  is  not  soon  recovered.  Haviug 
seen  several  faOures,  and  at  the  same  time  being  fairly 
successfiil,  a  little  history  of  a  plant  may  be  useful,  and 
at  the  request  of  more  than  one  or  two  visitors  I  venture 
to  submit  it  in  the  columns  where  so  many  look  for  in- 
formation, and  seldom  look  in  vain. 

This  little  matter-of-fact  narration  will  show  nothing 
extraordinary,  and  the  sole  object  in  view  is  the  interest 
of  others  seeking  a  line  of  guidance  which  has  proved 
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itself  correct — ^a  little  help  by  the  way — ^which  one  gardener 
f^onld  always  be  ready  to  give  to  another,  and  feel  himaelf 
richer  by  the  giving.  The  plant  under  notice  was  received  in 
June,  1872.  It  was  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  had  two  fronds.  The 
one  plant  has  increased  to  thirteen,  the  largest  being  dose 
on  3  feet  through,  on  all  sides  perfectly  furnished  with  fine 
spreading  fronds.  In  the  first  place,  none  of  these  plants  had 
bottom  heat.  BoHlom  heat  is,  in  my  experience,  not  only  not 
neoessary,  but  offcen  detrimental  to  Ferns.  When  given,  a 
phtfit  may  push  quicker,  but  it  is  not  invariably  solid  lasting 

Srowth,  and  some  failures  with  this  plant  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
ue  to  overhaste  in  plunging  the  roots  into  a  heated  bed,  which 
seems  contrary  to  their  nature.  In  growing-on  young  plants 
some  were  set  on  a  wooden  trellis  and  some  on  slate,  and 
thoM  on  slate  established  themselYes  the  soonest,  and  were  in 
all  respects  the  best.  The  cool  continuously-moist  base  of 
slate  showed  to  dedded  advantage  against  the  drier,  wanner 
stage  of  wood.  The  plant  was  shifted  into  a  5-loch  pot  in 
July  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat  and  bruised  charcoal  in  nearly 
equal  parts,  but  with  a  few  nodules  of  burnt  loam  and  a  liberal 
dash  of  sand.  It  was  potted  rather  deeply,  in  view  of  f  utuze 
division.  In  September  it  was  given  a  7-inch  pot,  adding  a 
UtUe  more  loam  to  the  soil,  and  making  it  altogether  more 
lumpy  and  open.  Now  a  slip  was  stolen  off,  well  rooted  by 
the  deep  potting ;  it  was  put  into  a  5-inch  pot,  and  in  these 
the  plants  were  wintered.  By  November  the  pots  were  filled 
with  roots.  Less  water  was  now  given,  just  enough  to  sus- 
tain health,  but  not  to  induce  fresh  growth.  The  winter  night 
temperature  was  never  above  60°,  and  frequently  as  low  as  55^ 

With  the  natural  rise  of  temperature  in  spring  parent  and 
child  awoke  from  their  rest  and  pushed  away  with  vigour.  A 
flhift  into  a  9-inch  pot  was  given  to  the  parent,  stealiog  away 
another  stout  offset,  and  the  child  of  September  was  divided 
into  four.  After  this  the  original  plant  was  not  mutilated 
liuther,  but  was  potted  higher,  the  objeot  being  not  to  foster  a 
further  spread  of  crowns,  but  to  concentrate  strength  to  form 
one  good  plant,  leaving  the  young  ones  to  increase.  This  they 
have  done,  and  their  number  is  twelve,  looking  yery  happy 
in  a  square  wooden  box  with  a  large  sheet  of  glass  over ;  for 
Ferns  like  a  shady  quiet  habitation. 

The  original  plant  was  in  June  of  this  year  given  a  12-inch 
pot,  using  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  charcoal,  all  thoroughly 
rough  and  .open — ^indeed,  the  finer  particles  had  been  sifted 
out,  and  the  oompositiou  was  such  as  an  Orchid  would  have 
delighted  in.  In  this  it  throve  vigorously,  and  in  this  it  will 
pass  its  second  winter  in  a  state  of  rest  and  quiet,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  not  add  one  inch  to  its  size  for  the  next  three  months. 
But  in  resting  it  must  not  be  starved.  Jn  tins  matter  evil  is 
sometimee  done.  Ferns  may  be  rested  without  being  starred. 
The  soil  must  never  be  really  dry.  Careful  thoughtful  water- 
ing is  the  secret  of  success  with  other  plants  besides  Ferns. 

With  this  plant  and  its  increase  very  rough  soil,  veiy  care- 
ful watering — the  summer  abundance  being  gradually  reduced 
with  a  falling  temperature  to  a  winter  minimum — and  a  quiet 
shaded  atmosphere  have  been  the  conditions  aimed  at.  Also 
(and  this  is  not  conjecture),  the  plant  is  altogether  better  than 
it  would  have  been  had  no  slips  been  taken  from  it,  and  had 
it  still  been  one  instead  of  thirteen.  If  a  fine  plant  is  re- 
quired there  is  nothing  like  throwing  the  whole  root-f oroe  into 
a  single  crown  to  begin  with,  and  pretenting  its  superficial 
spread  by  rather  high  potting.  The  stool  of  this  plant,  3  feet 
through,  is  certainly  not  3  inches  in  diameter. 

In  growing  large  plants  of  Adiantxun  ouneatum  for  cutting 
from,  I  have  frequently  observed  the  force  of  crown-concen- 
tration. I  have  two  plants  side  by  side,  for  instance,  of  the 
variety  last  named— one  is  4  feet  and  the  other  only  2  feet  in 
diameter.  They  were  both  in  5-inch  pots  in  the  spring  of  last 
year.  The  stool  of  the  large  plsnt  is  6  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  crowns  of  the  small  on6  are  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  of  a  13-inch  pot,  and  the  root-power  is  far  too  much 
divided  to  produce  large  fronds.  This  result  was  foreseen  at 
the  time  of  potting;  but  as  a  mass  of  stuff  to  out  from,  and 
not  showy  plants,  was  the  end  in  view,  the  one  plant  answers 
its  purpose  as  well  as  the  other,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  smaller 
is  the  more  useful,  as  giving  a  greater  number  of  handy  fronds 
and  taking  up  less  room  than  the  large  one.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  note  the  difference  and  the  reason  of  it  in  the 
ultimate  size  of  two  plants  equally  healthy  and  of  the  same 
age.  It  was  by  acting  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that 
A.  farleyense  was  at  first  potted  low  to  induce  root-and-crown 
spread  to  increase  stock,  and  then  by  potting  high  to  concen- 
trate strength,  a  fine  and  promising  parent  with  a  family  of 


twelve  are  provided  for  enjoyment.  Let  me  say  that  in  the 
spring  shift,  probably  the  fin^  one,  burnt  rough  loam  will  be 
increased  and  peat  decreased,  and  in  this  stx^nger  food  suste- 
nance will  be  more  lasting. — Old  Fbiend. 


OBNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  11. 

DETAILS  OF  PLANTINQ. 

Thb  season  for  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  upon  us, 
and  much  work  is  now  being  done  that  will  bear  its  mark  in 
future  generations.  The  culture  of  crops  of  a  few  weeks*  or 
even  months'  duration  is  of  comparative  insignificance ;  suc- 
cess is  therefore  doubly  important,  and  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  every  detail  of  this  work  in  order  to 
insure  it.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago,  before  it  had  been 
requested  that  these  papers  should  be  written,  that  some 
notes  explanatory  of  the  general  details  of  thia  operation  were 
published;  since  then,  during  the  past  summer,  several  in- 
stances of  failure  have  come  imder  my  notice,  some  of  them 
of  so  glaring  a  nature  as  to  be  quite  painful  to  behold.  In 
one  remarkable  instance  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shmbs  sur- 
rounding a  small  lawn  were  dead  or  dying,  and  as  many  of 
them  were  large  enough  to  be  expensive,  it  waa  all  the  more 
vexatious.  Nor  is  this  simply  the  experienee  of  a  solitary 
season,  but  it  is  noticeable  year  after  year,  so  that  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  repeat  some  part  of  former  statements  now. 

When  the  planting  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  important 
that  the  stations  should  be  in  readiness  for  the  trees  before 
they  are  received  from  the  nursery,  so  that  no  time  ma^r  be 
lost  in  the  planting,  it  being  one  of  the  prindpal  conditions 
of  suooess  that  the  roots  shall  be  exposed  as  little  as  po«dbIe 
to  the  air;  but,  when  praotioable,  I  would  always  prefer  to 
have  the  shrubs  in  hand  first  of  all,  so  that  eadi  may  be 
planted  when  the  station  ia  prepared,  became  after  soil  is 
newly  stirred  it  beoomes  more  quickly  saturated,  and  for  a 
time  retains  .moisture  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  which  has 
remained  undisturbed.  In  a  wet  season,  eonseqnently,  one 
has  sometimee  to  wait  for  many  weeks  after  the  stations  are 
prepared  b^ore  the  soil  ia  in  a  suitable  condition  for  planting, 
it  being  undoubtedly  a  mistake  to  place  the  roots  in  eoil  that 
is  so  saturated  as  to  be  wrought  to  the  consisten<7  of  mortar 
by  the  action  of  the  tools,  to  which  it  adheres  in  huge  clods, 
so  that  the  work  cannot  be  done  dther  with  a  hear^  will  or 
so  carefully  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  hard  erude  mass  into 
whidi  the  soil  subsides  is  about  as  unkindly  a  staple  for  plant- 
food  as  well  can  be. 

Another  objeotionaUe  plan  is  the  daborate  trandiing  and 
mixing  of  the  soil  of  new  borders  and  beds  before  the  plant- 
ing. Apparently  this  is  good  practice,  but  in  reality  it  is  not 
so.  If  the  tren<ming  and  planting  could  only  be  done  together, 
all  would  be  right  enough,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances that  this  can  be  managed,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
labour  power  is  unlimited.  Qenerally  speaking,  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  beyond  any  neoes- 
sary levelling  nothing  should  be  done  till  after  the  plant- 
ing ;  then  by  thoroughly  digging  or  trendiing,  the  space  be- 
tween the  plants  is  left  untrodden  and  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  roots.  Moreover,  the  surface  presents  that  dreseed 
and  finished  appearance  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  secure. 
When  stations  are  prepared  upon  a  lawn,  or  in  any  podtion 
where  the  surrounding  soil  will  not  be  broken-up,  eare  should 
be  taken  to  insure  the  free  passage  of  superfiuous  water,  for 
the  roots  will  perish  in  a  waterlogged  soil,  and  it  is  self-evident 
that  a  hole  that  is  excavated  in  a  stiff  heavy  loam  or  clay 
must  be  drained  artificially,  or  the  plant  will  die.  The  remedy 
is  very  simple :  Lay  a  row  of  2-inch  drain  pipes  across  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  hole  among  a  layer  of  rough 
stones,  and  continue  the  drain  from  the  hole  to  a  lower  level, 
where  the  water  can  escape  freely. 

In  preparing  the  soil,  never  forget  that  the  fungus  whidh 
invariably  forms  on  decaying  wood  is  fatal  to  trees,  spreading 
from  the  dead  wood  over  the  living  roots  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Every  sorap  of  broken  branches,  roots,  or  chips 
9ught,  therefore,  to  be  picked  out.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  should  always  induce  a  close  supervision  of  the  work, 
it  being  very  difficult  to  get  proper  attention,  given  to  it  by 
labourers. 

A  strong  loam  suits  most  shrubs  best ;  if  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  soil  is  poor,  a  littte  old  well-rotted  manure  will 
greatly  improve  it.  Very  much  of  this  work  of  preparation 
depends  upon  the  kinds  of  shrubs  which  it  is  intended  to 
plant.    Last  season  some  trees  of  Pioea  peotinata  were  planted 
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in  a  shaUow,  poor,  bat  weU-dndned  soil  irithoat  anythiag 
being  done  to  it  by  way  of  preparation.  Bat  for  some  Welling- 
tonias  oloM  by,  holes  wereezoayated  6  feet  deep  and  wide,  and 
filled  with  rich  soil  to  an  elevation  of  2  feet  above  the  common 
level,  thas  forming  a  soond  rroh  mass  of  nearly  800  oabic  feet 
for  the  roots  to  revel  in,  and  the  growth  of  this  year  affords 
ample  proof  of  the  saitabUity  of  this  soil.  The  necessity  for 
saoh  an  elaborate  and  expensive  station  may  be  thought 
qaestionable,  and  I  grant  that  a  tolerable  degree  of  heathfnl 
vigoor  might  be  obtained  withoat  it  for  a  few  years,  such  as 
woold  soffice  to  produce  an  ornamental  shrab  of  considerable 
size  and  beauty,  bat  I  should  not  etpect  it  eventually  to  de- 
velope  the  proportions  of  a  noble  tree,  such  as  this  particular 
Jdnd  is  capable  of  doing.  The  nature  of  the  Silver  Fir  is 
altogether  different;  it  is  a  surface-rooting  tree,  growing  so 
freely  in  a  poor  soil,  that  it  and  the  WeUingtonias  were  planted 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  future  success  of  both. 

A  glance  at  the  growth  of  trees  that  are  indfganous  to  the 
soil  fSSords  ample  evidence  to  the  practised  eye  of  what  neces- 
sity there  may  be  for  the  preparation  of  stations,  and  be- 
ginners may  take  it  as  a  very  safe  guide  that  where  the  Oak 
flourishes  other  deep-rooting  trees  may  be  planted ;  and  where 
the  Beech  or  Tew  are  found  to  succeed  and  the  Oak  to  fail,  or 
rather  to  make  a  slow  and  stunted  growth,  surface-rooting 
trees  are  only  to  be  depended  upon.  Therefore,  unless  there 
is  a  special  reason  for  planting  such  deep-vooting  trees  as  the 
Wellingtonia,  much  labour  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 
Close  by  the  spot  where  I  had  to  excavate  such  large  holes  the 
maximum  height  attained  by  the  Oak  does  not  much  exceed 
50  feet,  while  Picea  pectinata  reaches  100  feet ;  but  in  a  valley 
that  is  only  a  little  distance  off,  where  Oaks  of  the  same  age 
are  upwards  of  80  feet  high,  and  with  huge  boles  and  limbs 
that  proclaim  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  other 
WeUingtonias  and  some  Abies  Douglasii  have  been  planted 
without  any  special  preparation.  It  will  be  a  curious  and  in- 
structive lesson  to  watch  and  compare  the  future  progress  of 
two  such  free-growing  Conifers  in  what  I  regard  as  the  most 
favourable  situation  i^at  could  be  found  for  them. 

I  hope  to  discuss  some  other  details  of  planting  next  week. 

•^EnWABD  LUOKHUBST. 


BOSES. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  this  summer  to  read  of  Mr.  Camm's 
many  victories  at  exhibitions,  but  was  sorry  to  read  of  the 
death  of  many  of  his  Boses  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and  equally 
surprised  to  see  that  the  deaths  were  attributed  to  over- 
manuring — a  new  doctrine  to  me.  I  never  before  heard  of 
or  experienced  such  a  thing.  The  deaths,  I  imagine,  were 
produced  by  insufficient  winter  protection,  followed  up  by  a 
late,  bad  spring  and  a  droughty  summer.  I "  coddle  "-up  with 
elean  straw,  litter,  or  fern  over  the  point  of  union,  drawing 
the  earth  over  the  materiaL  This  saves  the  plant,  however 
much  the  wood  above  the  line  of  protection  may  be  injured. 
A  good  deal  of  very  strong  wood  has  died  back  in  my  plants 
this  summer,  which  with  soft  and  ■econdaiy  wood  I  am  now 
euttiog  out.  Had  I  not  '<  coddled  "J  should,  in  this  exposed 
and  severe  Yale  of  BlacGunoor,  have  lost  many  hundreds  of 
Boses,  whereas  I  lost  only  three  or  four  in  the  winter,  and  about 
ten  plants  have  since  died.  Zero  is  a  useful  servant  but  a  hard 
master.  Mr.  Bivers  told  me  years  ago  that  frost  five  or  six 
degrees  below  zero  would  kill  a  Boss  plant. 

"  Coddling  "-up,  as  practised  here,  does  not  produea  orange 
fungus.  I  had  none  at  all  this  year  worth  speaking  of,  but 
usually  suffer  much  from  it.  Boses  that  are  neither  strawed 
nor  **  coddled  "  wiU  suffer  from  it.  It  seems  to  depend  more 
upon  soil,  situation,  and  other  droumstances.  Both  white 
fungus  and  orange  fungus  may,  in  some  measure,  be  called 
the  daughters  of  drought,  for  very  little  of  either  is  seen  in 
showery  summers.  The  same  observation  also  i4>plies  to 
honeydew.  After  the  first  winter  and  spring-frosted  buds 
were  out  away  the  Boses  bloomed  here  finer  than  I  ever  had 
them  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  but  they  have  not  bloomed 
so  abundantly  at  the  fall  as  usuaL 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  highly  of  Mr.  Princess 
seedling  Briar  Boses.  Th«y  have  i^wn  no  brood  whatever, 
and  have  done  him  credit.  I  recommend  them  to  all  growers 
of  Boses  on  the  Briar  in  place  of  the  half-dead,  soft-spined 
hedgerow  and  copse  Brian.  The  French  standard  Briars  are 
superior  to  the  English,  beiog  cleaner  in  their  skins  and  firmer 
in  the  spine ;  I  have,  however,  only  seen  a  few  of  them.  I 
•Iways  buy-in  aquantUy  of  Manetti  Boses  at  this  time  of  year 


in  ease  of  deaths  in  the  winter.  My  reemits  are  24  Charles 
Lefebvre,  the  premier  H.P. ;  18  Pierre  Notting,  the  finest 
{^obed  Bose ;  6  Maurice  Bemardin,  a  beautiful  Bose ;  9  Felix 
Qenero,  excellent,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  ladies.  They 
axeeseellent  growers,  free  and  continuous  bloomers.  I  have 
also,  from  seeing  them  bloom  nicely  in  Uie  Dorset  nurseries, 
bought  one  plant  each  of  Etienue  Levet,  Abb6  Bramerel,  and 
Madame  G.  Schwartz.  The  Abb6  is  very  handsome  in  its 
colours,  deep  crimson,  dark-shaded.  It  is,  however,  better 
adapted  for  ornamentation  than  exhibition.  I  have  one  plant 
eaeh  in  dormant  bud  on  strong  Manetti  stocks— I  rarely  buy 
«« infants  "—of  Madame  Laoharme,  Pierre  Seletzky,  and  Claude 
Levet.  Till  Boses  are  on  strong  and  suitable  stocks  and  tried 
in  the  open  ground  I  do  not  like  recommending  them.  Unless 
the  electors  tell  us  these  things  we  shall  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  Boses  recommended.  Glass  experience 
is  worth  nothing. 

I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  some  variegated  autumnal  Boses. 
If  they  are  as  good,  or  half  as  good,  as  the  summer  variegated 
Boses— namely,  (Eillet  Parfait,  Tricolore  do  Flandres,  and 
Madeleine,  I  shall  be  delighted.  The  first  is  small,  tender,  bu 
the  most  beautiful ;  the  second  is  larger  and  of  robust  con- 
stitution, and  beautiful.  It  casts  its  side  buds  over  the  main 
flower.  It  was  raised  by  Van  Houtte  and  figured  in  the 
"  Flore."  The  last  is  the  delight  of  the  young  ladies-  at 
Bath.  "  It  is  not  a  Bath  ball  without  Madeleine,"  said  the 
late  Mr.  Tiley  to  me,  of  whom  I  bought  it  in  1852.  There  is 
also  another  very  pretty  bouquet  variegated  Bose,  Perle  dee 
Panach6es,  but  it  is  not,  like  the  others,  suitable  for  exhibition. 

One  word  more.  The  best  Boses  to  look  well  in  foul  weather 
are  the  crimson,  purple,  maroon,  and  yellow  Boses,  "The 
purple  and  maroon  Boses  here  are  much  admired — ^viz.,  Pierre 
Notting,  Dr.  Jamain,  Baronne  Pelletan  de  Einkelin,  one  of  the 
finest,  Souvenir  de  W.  Wood,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  and  Baronne 
Chaurand,  one  of  the  best  dark  Boses,  of  which  I  have  planted 
twenty  in  a  bed  to  please  the  ladies,  and  myself  too.->^W.  £• 
Badclyvfe. 

P.S. — Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Francis  told  me,  in  a 
letter,  to  dig  a  trench  and  fill-in  alternately  with  soil  and  ma- 
nure, and  to  tread  the  earth  hard  against  the  Manetti-stocked 
Boses.  He  did  not  warn  me  against  orange  fungus.  The  first 
and  best  Manetti  Boses  I  ever  saw  came  from  him  to  tha 
Blandford  Kurseries. 


GRAPE  MISNAMED  SYRIAN. 
Bsnro  an  uncompromising  advocate  for  a  correct  nomencla- 
ture of  plants  and  fruits,  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  to 
see  in  the  report  of  the  great  shows  both  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  the  enormous  bunches  of  White  Nice  Grapes  desig- 
nated the  Syrian.  This  is  misleading  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  matters.  I  knew  the  White  Syrian  Grape  sixty  years 
ago,  and  find  it  correctly  described  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "FVuit 
Manual."  The  difference  between  the  two  sorts  is  so  great 
that  no  one  can  mistake.  I  know  no  better  means  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  pubUc  than  your  giving  this  a  place  in 
your  Journal,  which  is  extensively  read  in  Scotland.— Willuk 
DsANS,  Anna  NurterieSf  Jedburgh. 


VEITCH'S  BLUE  LOBELIA. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  in  the  Journal  of 
October  80th  (page  829),  respecting  the  bedding  Lobelia 
White  Perfection.  I  can  fully  endorse  what  is  there  stated 
about  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to  write  about  Yeitch's  White 
Perfection  Lobelia,  but  about  Yeitch's  blue  Lobelia  speoiosa, 
as  I  think  a  good  flower  should  be  as  generally  known  as  pos- 
sible for  the  good  of  all.  Yeitoh's  blue  Lobelia  comes  true 
from  seed  with  me— I  cannot  say  as  much  for  every  one's 
Lobelia  seed.  A  gentleman  came  here  during  the  past  summer, 
and  he  exclaimed,  *'  Yeitoh's  Lobelia ! "  *'  Yes,  sir,"  said  he, 
*'  it  is  the  best  strain  out.  At  several  places  that  I  have  visited 
during  the  past  summer,  where  good  gardening  is  carried  on, 
Yeitch's  Lobelia  from  seed  distanced  all  other  competitors.  It 
is  dwarf,  good  habit,  a  beautiful  blue,  for  lines  or  masses 
A.I."  Great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  for  the  care  taken 
in  sending  out  such  a  good  strain. — G.  H.  Cooex. 


TovATOXs  raoii  CxjTTiNos.— Tour  correspondent,  **  G.  C." 
(page  881),  need  not  be  afraid  of  striking  I'omatoes  from  eut- 
tings  ftt  any  tinSe,  provided  he  gets  nice  short- jointed  pieees 
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aboat  6  inohes  long,  and  not  too  *'  sappy.'*  We  have  some 
here  etraok  the  first  week  in  Aagast,  that  are  now  snpplying 
ns  with  ripe  fruit,  and  from  all  appearances  will  oontmne  to 
do  80  nntil  spring.  Th^  are  growing  in  a  saooession  Pine  stoTe, 
where  the  temperature  averages  about  60''. — H.  C,  OrimiUm. 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  KOSARIANS. 

I  AM  desirous  of  compiling  a  list  of  the  existing  assooiations 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  growing,  or  sho?ring,  or  both,  of 
Boses.  I  should  require  the  name  of  each  such  fiose  Asso- 
ciation, its  officers — i.e.,  President,  Treasurer,  and  Seoretaiy ; 
its  terms  of  membership,  its  entrance  fee,  and  yearly  sub- 
scription. If  these  particulars  are  supplied  to  me  I  ^nll  aslr 
you  to  insert  the  list,  when  completed,  in  "  our  JonmaL" 

I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  thing  now  exists,  and  inoline  to 
think  that  it  might  be  useful  in  two  ways,  both  in  paving  the 
way  for  some  general  code  of  rules  for  exhibiting,  to  be  framed 
by  representatives  of  the  principal  associations;  and,  also, 
possibly,  to  the  organisation  of  competitions  between  asso- 
ciations as  well  as  individuals. — ^Alan  Ghxalxs,  Broekham 
Vicarage,  Eeigate. 

THE  BOYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

I  HAVE  just  read  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  letter  on  this  subject  in 
the  columns  of  "  our  Journal."  I  am,  of  course,  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  much  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  as  a  con- 
siderable exhibitor  I  am,  perhaps,  somewhat  even  selfishly 
interested. 

Living  as  I  do  at  such  a  distance  from  London  I  am  unable 
to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  I  have  read 
and  seen  enough  during  the  past  year  to  make  me  feel  certain 
that  something  is  very  wrong  somewhere,  though  I  am  unable 
to  put  my  fingers  upon  that  something. 

I  cannot  put  my  name  down  for  ten  Fellows,  feeling  doubt- 
ful whether  I  could  command  that  number  here,  though  I 
might  do  so  possibly.  I  will,  however,  gladly  subscribe  £  10  10«. 
for  the  next  three  years  if  required,  hoping  that  by  that  time 
matters  will  have  righted  themselves.  I  daresay  my  example 
vrill  speedily  be  followed  by  others.  It  is  quite  time  that  the 
Society  was  placed  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition,  and  surely 
this  may  be  done,  though  it  will  require  an  effort. — ^T.  M. 
Shuttlbwobth,  F.B.H.S.,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

[This  is  one  instance  of  many  which  no  doubt  exist  of  the 
interest  which  those  who  love  gardening  take  in  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  provided  it  were  so  relieved  from  its 
present  trammels  as  to  be  able  to  act  up  to  its  profession  of 
being  a  horticultural  society.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
Society  was  in  danger,  between  £2000  and  £3000  was  sub- 
scribed in  a  twinkling  to  relieve  it  from  its  difficultiee ;  but 
then  it  was  free.  Let  it  be  free  again,  and  every  friend  of 
horticulture  will  rally  to  its  aid.] 


I  WISH  to  answer  questions  arising  out  of  my  letters  in  your 
numbers  of  the  13th  and  20th  inst. 

1st,  Ought  we  not  to  have  gone  first  to  the  Council  ?  Answer, 
To  which  Council  ?  The  old  Council  had  decidedly  resigned. 
The  new  Council,  brought  in  mainly  by  votes  of  the  house- 
holders living  round  the  garden,  is  said  by  a  great  law  authority 
to  have  been  illegally  elected ;  and  besides,  it  would  have  been 
rather  awkward  to  ask  from  a  Council  in  office  through  Ken- 
singtonian  interest,  assistance  in  detaching  its  horticultural 
part  from  the  Society,  which  horticultural  part  gives  its  only 
excuse  for  keeping  South  Kensington  Garden  as  a  private  re- 
creation ground  for  the  neighbourhood.  A  Committee  existed 
which  had  been  appointed  to  watch  events  in  the  interests  of 
horticulture.  This,  if  it  had  no  very  great  power,  was  at  least 
legal  and  in  being,  so  its  leaders  were  consulted,  and  their 
names  head  the  "  appeal  to  the  Fellows." 

2nd,  Why  cannot  the  guinea-Fellow  plan  be  grafted  on  the 
Society  in  its  present  state  ?  Answer,  This  would  make  the 
Society  stiU  more  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  even  than  at 
present. 

And  now  let  me  make  another  appeal  to  horticulturists  in 
the  country  to  come  forward,  and  at  least  say  what  they  think 
of  the  guinea  proposal. 

Yon  have,  I  believe,  many  hundred  clergymen  subscribers, 
a  class  which,  I  believe,  does  quietly  more  for  horticulture 
than  any  other  in  this  country.  Would  they  join  a  guinea 
Society  t  or,  as  there  are  some  with  so  many  calls  upon  them 
that  th^  have  still  better  uses  for  their  guineas,  and  who  yet 


have  great  power  and  influence,  would  th^  bring  in  some 
neighlK>urs  ?  Will  any  country  gentlemen  or  ladies  subscribe 
for  themselves  or  for  their  gardeners  ?  Will  any  leading  gar- 
deners  subscribe  for  themselves  ? 

It  seems  most  desirable  that  thexeoonstituted  Society  should, 
like  horticulture  itself,  embrace  all  classep ;  while  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  good  horticulturists  near  the  throne.  I 
can  speak  to  having  been  more  than  once  quietly  round  a  show 
with  a  Boyal  Highness,  who  not  only  knew  flowers  and  fruit 
well,  but  who,  judging  by  his  criticism,  would  stand  first  on 
the  list  as  a  judge  of  table  decorations.  Who  has  not  seen 
small  cottage  gardens  with  clumps  of  white  Lilies,  or  yellow 
Crown  Imperials,  or  double  lihtc  Primroses,  which  the  finest 
garden  might  envy  ? 

Let  me  remind  anyone  who  may  be  oonsidering  the  subject 
of  fellowBhip,  that  the  proposal  is  that  the  tickets  shall  be 
transferable,  though  restricted  from  finaneial  reasons  to  the 
same  person  the  same  day;  so  that  any  country  gentleman 
could  for  a  guinea  be  really  helping  the  formation  of  a  healthy 
horticultural  society,  be  able  to  vote  by  proxy  on  its  manage- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  send  his  transferable  ticket,  ad- 
mitting to  all  shows,  to  some  relative  or  friend  in  town. 

And  now  let  me  say  that  there  are  Infiuential  horticulturists 
in  London  ready  and  willing  to  construct  a  real  working  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society ;  but  to  enable  them  to  do  so  the  horti- 
culturists through  the  country  must  come  forward  and  say 
that  they  wish  for  such  a  society,  and  will  join  it  and  help  its 
progress.  If  they  will  do  so  we  shall  have  at  last  a  Society 
with  real  power ;  but  if  they  will  not  do  so  the  plan  cannot 
at  present  be  carried  out.  But  I  cannot  think  that  this  last 
will  be  the  case.  Everything  points  not  only  to  increased  num- 
bers of  gardens,  not  only  to  increased  love  of  gardening,  and 
flowers,  and  fruit,  but  to  increased  study  of  them.  The  facts 
that  a  gardening  journal  has  been  recently  "permanently 
enlarged  to  thirty-six  pages,"  and  that  a  chronicle  has  to 
detach  itself  from  agriculture  because  horticulture  wants  all 
the  room,  and  this  after  the  establishment  of  a  well-printed 
and  illustrated  new-comer  which  has  had  no  injurious  effect 
on  the  circulation  of  any  of  its  predecessors— surely  these  facts 
speak  volumes,  and  surely  everyone  who  takes-in  a  gardening 
paper  ought  to  become  a  guinea  Fellow,  and  vice  versd. 

But  let  us  for  one  moment  take  the  gloomy  view  and  suppose 
that  the  country  horticulturists  will  make  no  sign.  AU  that 
then  can  be  said  is  that  it  may  be  hbped  that  there  will  be 
no  more  unkind  criticisms;  no  more  saying,  *'  The  Society  is 
only  an  appendage  of  South  Kensington  Museum,"  that "  the 
influence  of  the  Commissioners  is  paramount  in  the  Coundl," 
that "  the  main  object  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  funds  is 
to  keep  up  a  great  brick-and-mortar  garden  for  the  use  of  the 
nursemaias  and  children  of  the  nei^bourhood,  therefore  we 
do  not  hold  out  the  hand  of  good  fellowship  to  the  Society." 
It  now  rests  with  the  country  horticulturists  to  make  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  free,  independent  alike  of  Kensingtonians 
and  of  H.M.  Comnussioners ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
know  it  best,  until  this  happy  result  be  accomplished  the  Society 
can  never  be  really  vigorous  or  worthy  to  represent  British 
horticulture.— Gbobob  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weyhridge 
Heath.  

Thb  open  signs  of  a  healthy  reaction  among  the  members 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  cannot  but  be  a  matter  for 
hearty  congratulation  amongst  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
loved,  honoured,  and  laboured  for  it  for  years.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  project  el  policy  forwarded  from  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  and  embodying  the  principles  contained  in  Mr.  George 
Wilson's  letters,  has  my  hearty  support.  The  idea  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Commissioners  to  agree  to  a  termination  of  the 
lease  seemed  to  me  to  involve  a  difficulty,  as  such  a  trans- 
action could  only  be  effected  by  a  Council,  and  before  anything 
of  the  kind  could  be  done  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
Fellows  should  know  who  are  their  CounciL  I  have,  however, 
sent  in  my  name  to  Sir  Daniel  by  this  post. 

The  raising  of  the  Society  again  to  its  place  among  the 
nations  has  been  with  me  the  dream  of  years.  In  spite  of 
many  a  buffet  while  struggling  against  the  tide  of  circum- 
stances, and  suffering  from  tiie  passions  and  prejudices  of  men, 
it  has,  I  say  stUl,  deserved  well  of  its  eountoy,  and  the  more 
or  less  high  and  educated  intelligence  of  its  four  or  five  thou- 
sand members  now  demands  aloud  that  it  should  appear  be- 
fore the  world  and  be  in  reality  a  working  Soeie|y,  practvsal, 
scientific,  pure  et  sans  reproche. 

But  beloze  looking  too  oomplaoently  into  a  briUiaiit  f  utoie, 
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it  will  be  neodssary  for  Fellows  to  torn  their  attention  to  a 
painful  and  olondy  present,  and  to  face  it  with  ooorage  and 
determination.  They  will  hare  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  charter  of  the  Society,  its  powers  and  prohibitions, 
and  more  especially  its  bearings  in  the  case  of  the  bye-laws 
which  haye  been,  and  may  in  future  be,  passed  at  their  official 
meetings.  They  will  require  also  to  know  now  whether  the 
proceedings  of  last  February  were  legal  or  illegal.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  Commissioners  cannot  on  their  parts  give  a 
release  from  covenant  to  a  deputation  of  Fellows,  nor  can  any 
such  transaction  be  carried  on  till  we  have  a  Council  whose 
legality  is  established,  to  treat  with  a  corresponding  body  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  vote  by  proxy  must  be  a  sine  qud  non  in  the 
Society  of  the  future.  —  B.  Tbeyob  Clabkb,  Welton  Place, 
Daventry. 

NOTES  ON  GERANIUMS  AND  OTHER  BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

AvTEB  having  tried  oyer  a  hundred  varieties  of  bedding 
Geraniums  I  must  hold  the  opinion  I  expressed  last  year— that 
Vesuvius  is  in  all  respects  the  very  best  scarlet  variety  for  colour, 
liabit,  and  profusion  of  bloom,  lasting  well  into  the  autumn, 
and  thriving  equally  well  in  wet  or  dry  seasons.  Next  in  the 
order  of  merit  I  place  Jean  Sisley.  lanthe  does  well  with  me, 
and  is  unique  in  colour,  being  a  bluish  crimson.  Mrs.  Upton  is 
a  fine  pink  bedder  with  a  very  dwarf  habit.  Monsieur  Comner, 
although  an  old  variety,  must  not  be  discarded,  the  trusses 
being  of  immense  size  and  very  showy.  Waltham  Seedling  is 
in  my  opinion  the  best  of  the  dark  sorts,  and  a  very  free 
bloomer;  Morning  Star,  a  decided  improvement  on  either 
Stella  or  Cy bister ;  Masterpiece,  an  immense  trusser.  Of  the 
still  older  varieties  there  are  some  which  should  be  retained 
in  every  garden,  such  as  Indian  Yellow,  Orange  Nosegay, 
Trentham,  Rebecca,  Sutton's  Scarlet  Perfection,  The  Hon. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  and  Tom  Thumb. 

Whilst  at  Rockingham  Flower  Show  (Northamptonshire) 
last  July,  htild  in  the  extremely  beautiful  grounds  of  Rocking- 
ham Castle,  the  seat  of  G.  L.  Watson,  Esq.,  I  was  much  struck 
with  a  bed  of  dwarf  blue  Campanulas,  which  was  one  mass  of 
bloom,  so  much  so  that  the  folisge  was  scarcely  visible.  On 
inquiring  of  the  gardener  (Mr.  John  Brown),  he  told  me  it 
was  the  CampanuL  Bouvardiana,  a  perennisd,  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots,  and  that  by  attending  to  it  and  picking 
off  the  dead  blooms  it  lasts  well  into  the  autumn.  I  think, 
now  that  blue  flowers  are  so  much  in  request,  this  Campanula 
only  wants  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  cultivated. 

I  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  that  persons  who 
have  not  the  advantage  of  greenhouses  or  frames  may  winter 
bedding  Calceolarias  by  merely  inserting  small  cuttings  with 
one  joint  in  the  open  ground,  and  then  covering  them  with  a 
bell-glass,  which  should  be  pressed  tightly  down,  and  then  not 
disturbed,  and  never  shaded  even  in  the  most  severe  frosts, 
ontU  the  following  March,  by  which  time  they  will  be  well 
rooted,  and  may  then  be  taJcen  up  and  put  in  boxes,  and  en- 
couraged to  grow. — B.  C,  Oakham, 


FLOWERS    FOR    OUR   BORDERS.— No.  21. 

SALVIA  BIOOLOB.— Two-coLOUBXD  Sags. 

The  genus  Salvia  is  best  represented  in  our  gardens  by  the 
tender  and  half-hardy  species,  of  which  patens,  splendens,  in- 
^olucrata,  and  gesneraflora  may  be  taken  as  illustrations. 
The  hardy  section  includes,  however,  many  desirable  species, 
<rf  which  the  S.  bieolor  here  figured  is  an  example. 

Its  blossoms  taken  individually  are,  perhaps,  less  attractive 
than  those  of  the  now  common  S.  patens ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  far  more  abundantly  produced,  and  are  much 
less  fugacious,  remaining  expanded  several  days  after  their 
full  development.  In  any  moderately  good  soil  the  plant 
attains  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet ;  and  clothed  as  it  is  with 
very  handsome  foliage,  an  estiUdished  specimen  forms,  when 
in  flower,  an  exceedingly  interesting  object.  Its  blooming 
fleason  extends  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  if  pre- 
vented from  ripening  seed. 

It  is,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy,  and  requires,  therefore, 
none  of  the  attentions  necessary  to  preserve  its  more  tender 
congeners  from  the  rigours  of  our  winters.  So  numerous,  in 
fact,  are  the  claims  of  the  Salvia  bioolor  to  attention,  that  it 
fleems  sorprising  that  this  spedes  should  be  comparatively  so 
little  known.    It  was  first  introduced  into  this  oountzy  as 


early  as  1793,  but  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  lost 
untU  its  re-introduction  about  1845  from  the  north  of  India 
by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Noble,  Bagshot. 

Salvia  bieolor  may  be  readily  increased  either  by  division 
of  the  roots  in  spring  or  by  seed,  which  generally  ripens 
freely,  but  which  must  be  gathered  just  before  it  is  fully 
mature,  or,  like  that  of  the  S.  patens,  it  falls  from  the  nodding 
calyx. 

It  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  early  in  spring,  and 
the  seedlings,  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  must  be  transferred 
singly  to  small  pots  of  light  soil,  and  subsequently  shifted  into 
larger,  until  the  plants  are  fit  for  turning  into  tiie  borders  in 
May.  They  will  usually  flower  the  first  season,  as  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  the  Salvias,  though  not,  indeed,  so  early  as 
older  plants. 


Sftlria  bioolor. 

In  the  absence  of  a  hotbed  we  have  no  doubt  that  seeds  of 
our  present  subject  would  readily  vegetate  if  sown  in  a  warm 
border  about  the  end, of  April,  especially  if  assisted  by  a 
hand-glass,  or  protected  at  night  from  frost  and  snails  by 
having  a  fiower-pot  turned  over  them. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Sidvianot  commonly  grown, 
which  are  equally  deserving  of  attention  with  the  S.  bieolor, 
the  genus  containing,  indeed,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
species,  a  considerable  number  of  which  are  tolerably  hardy. 
Those  most  generally  found  in  cultivation  have  chiefiy  fiowers 
of  various  shades  of  purple,  blue,  or  scarlet ;  but  oUier  tints 
are  by  no  means  absent  in  this  family.  There  are  several 
species  with  yellow,  and  at  least  twenty  with  white  blossoms ; 
oihers  h%ve  bright  pink,  lilac,  or  violet  flowers,  and  there  are 
a  few  into  the  composition  of  whose  colouring  nearly  all  tiie 
tints  we  have  named  may  be  said  to  enter. 

Among  those  most  worthy  of  cultivation  may  be  named  the 
indigenous  pratensis,  with  its  several  varieties  alba,  rosea,  and 
lupinoides,  the  latter  a  very  effective  plant  with  blue  and 
white  flowers;  indica,  a  tall  species  with  large  violaceous 
blossoms  spotted  with  white  and  yellow;  chamsdryoides,  a 
neat  dwarfish  species  with  small  blue  flowers ;  ohionantha,  a 
comparativdy  recent  introduction  from  Lycia,  with  large  pure 
white  flowers  in  copious  racemes;  obtusa,  a  speeies  often 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  rosea,  with  numerous  small 
rosy  carmine  flowers,  and  foliage  strongly  redolent  of  Black 
Ccgrrants ;  braoteata,  a  vezy  showy  plant,  with  large  eonspiou- 
ous  white  floral  bracts  tinged  with  rose ;  glutinosa,  one  of  the 
very  few  hardy  species  with  yellow  flowers ;  argentea,  almost 
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eqaallj  inieresiiiig  lot  its  white  flowers  and  ample  foliage,  the 
latter  being  oopionsly  clothed  with  silky  tomentnm  ;  and  lastly 
angQatifolia,  a  rather  tall  speoies,  of  which  there  are  sereral 
forms,  with  narrow^  lanceolate  foliage,  and  long  spikes  of 
pretty  bine  flowers,  the  only  defect  being  that  they  are  deve- 
loped at  too  late  a  period  of  the  summer.  All  the  foregoing 
have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  procurable  either  in  the 
form  of  seeds  or  plants. 

From  the  diversity  of  colour  presented  by  this  genus  it  is 
quite  possible — we  may,  perhaps,  even  venture  to  say  probable— 
that  many  interesting  varieties  might  be  originated  by  hybridis- 
ing. We  have  now  a  white  S.  patens ;  what  obstacle  presents 
itself  to  the  production  of  a  pink,  scarlet^  violet,  or  yellow 
variety  of  the  same  plant,  by  crossing  with  the  pollen  of  some 
other  species  ?  We  need  hardly  remark,  that  in  addition  to  the 
gratification  which  would  naturally  be  felt  by  the  raiser  of  a 
new  variety  of  this  or  any  other  species,  a  more  palpable  re- 
ward might  reasonably  be  reckoned  upon. 

Although  S^via  bicolor  has  been  found,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  in  the  north  of  India,  it  appears  also  to  be 
a  native  of  Barbary,  from  which  country  it  was  first  intro- 
duced. This  plant  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  blue-and- 
wbite  variety  of  pratensis,  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
bicolor. — (TF.  Thompson's  English  Flower  Garden,  Revised  by 
the  Author.)  

CHURCHYARDS. 

**  On  from  the  hMiixfcs  of  work,  wad  mirth,  and  play, 
Bj  penaiT«  thought  and  meditation  led. 
Hither  with  slow  and  silent  steps  I  stray 
To  mark  the  reoording  mansions  of  the  dead." 

And  I  remember  not  one  from  which  I  returned  without  a  note 
worthy  of  preservation  in  my  diary.  I  will  turn  no  further 
back  than  last  summer  for  a  few  illustrations,  beginning  witn 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  will  chiefly  confine  my  quotations  to 
subjects  fitted  for  your  pages.  I  never  entered  one  of  the 
churches  or  churchyards  of  that  Welsh  county  in  which  I  did 
not  find  monuments,  either  from  their  antiquity  or  from  the 
relationships  of  those  they  commemorate,  that  deserve  illus- 
tration.   One  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 

In  Llandegfan,  the  mother  church  of  Beaumaris,  against 
one  of  its  walls  is  an  excellent  medallion  portrait  of  Thomas 
Davis,  gent.,  full  face,  half  length,  with  his  arms  emblazoned 
beneath.  He  died  in  1649,  after  serving  Princes  Henry  and 
Charles,  and  being  messenger  to  the  latter  when  king.  His 
charitable  bequest  of  twelve  loaves  weekly  to  the  poor  is  still 
distributed.  His  were  perilous  duties  in  perilous  times.  I 
have  sought  for  more  relative  information,  but  have  been  un- 
fucoessftd.    Tet  they  exist. 

Again.  Away  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  island  is  Penrhos 
Lygwy,  the  mere  name  of  which  deserves  a  note  in  your 
pages,  for  it  means  the  Head  and  Moor  producing  Orach ;  and 
numerous  plants  of  both  Atriplex  portulMoides  and  littoralis. 
Shrubby  snd  Sea  Orach,  are  to  he  found  there  and  on  the 
iJioree  of  Dulas  Bay  in  its  dose  vicinity.  In  this  Penrhos  was 
bom  Lewis  Morris,  known  to  a  few  as  an  antiquary  by  his 
"  Celtic  Remains ;"  yet  he  was  a  poet,  gardener,  and  botanist. 
Bat  who  has  ever  searched  for  what  he  gathered  in  the  latter 
science  ?  He  has  left  this  note  of  himself—'*  What  little  stock 
of  knowledge  I  have  attained  to  was  in  a  manner  by  dint  of 
nature.  My  masters  were  chiefly  Sycamore  and  Ash  trees,  at 
best  a  kind  of  wooden  masters."  "  I  have  retired  to  a  little 
villa  of  my  own,  where  my  garden,  orchard,  and  farm,  and 
some  small  mine  works  take  a  good  part  of  my  time,  and  a 
knowledge  in  physic  and  surgeiy,  which  brings  me  the  visits 
of  the  poor ;  botany,  having  been  my  favourite  study,  is  now 
of  use  to  them.**  It  is  stated  that  **  he  died  at  his  residence 
of  Penbryn  in  Cardiganshire,  April  11,  1766,  leaving  behind 
him  about  eighty  volumes  of  manuscript  written  in  Welsh,  now 
deposited  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Wekh  Charity  School 
in  Grays  Inn  Lane,  London."  What  has  become  of  those 
MSS.,  and  who  knows  their  contents  7 

Permit  me  to  oceapy  one  more  asntenoe  relative  to  Penrhos 
and  its  adjoining  pansh  Llanallgo.  Beneath  the  turf  of  their 
ehnrehyaids  lie  the  remains  of  all  the  bodies  recovered  of  the 
480  to  whom  the  wreck  of  the  *<Boyal  Charter"  brought 
death.  I  haive  a  little  volume  open  before  me  minutely  detail- 
ing the  events  of  that  terrible  catastrophe,  and  no  fiction  that 
the  best-skiUed  tragic  writer  ever  penned  surpaeses  that  narra- 
tive of  troth.  I  walked  among  the  graves  of  the  drowned  and 
of  those  who  had  died  in  rescuing  their  rsmains  and  comfort- 
ing their  MtadifM.  Among  theaezelatives  was  GharleaDlekeDs. 


Some  of  the  Hogarfhs,  kindred  of  his  wife,  were  among  the 
lost.  This  induced  his  visit  to  the  wreck;  and  he  thus  reeorda 
his  estimate  of  Mr.  Hughes,  who  nevsr  reeovered  feem  the 
oonsequences  of  his  exertions,  the  Beotor  of  Llanallgo. 

"  I  had  heard  of  that  clergyman  as  having  buried  many 
scores  of  the  shipwrecked  people;  of  his  havmg  opened  hie 
house  and  his  heart  to  their  agonised  friends ;  of  his  having 
used  a  most  sweet  and  patient  diligence  for  weeks  and  weeks 
in  the  performance  of  the  forloraest  offices  that  man  can 
render  to  his  kind ;  of  his  having  most  tenderly  and  thoroughly 
devoted  himself  to  the  dead,  and  to  those  sorrowing  for  the 
dead.  I  had  said  to  myself,  *  In  the  Christmas  season  of  the 
year  I  should  like  to  see  that  man,'  and  he  had  swung  the  gate 
of  his  little  garden  in  coming  out  to  meet  me  not  half  an  hour 

ago He  had  the  church  keys  in  his  hand,  and  opened 

the  diurchyard  gate,  and  opened  the  church  door,  and  we 
went  in. 

"  It  is  a  little  ehurch  of  great  antiquity ;  there  is  leaeon  to 
believe  that  some  church  has  occupied  the  spot  these  thousand 
years  or  more,  ^he  {>ulpit  was  gone,  and  other  things  usually 
belonging  to  the  church  were  gone,  owing  to  its  living  congre- 
gation having  deserted  it  for  the  neighboiiring  sohoelroMn, 
and  yielded  it  up  to  the  dead. 

**  Forty-four  shipwrecked  men  and  women  lay  here  at  one 
time  awaiting  burial.  Here,  with  weeping  and  wailing  in  every 
room  of  his  house,  my  companion  worked  alone  for  hours^ 
solemnly  surrounded  by  eyes  that  could  not  see  him,  and  by 
lips  that  could  not  speak  to  him,  patiently  examining  tho 
tattered  clothing,  cutting  off  buttons,  hair,  marks  from  linen^ 
anything  that  might  lead  to  subsequent  identiflcation,  studying; 
faces,  looking  for  a  scar,  a  bent  finger,  a  crooked  toe,  com* 
paring  letters  sent  to  him  with  the  ruin  about  him. 

**  The  ladies  of  the  clergyman's  family  (his  #ife  and  two 
sisters-in-law)  came  in  among  the  bodies  often— it  grew  to  be 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  do  so.  Any  new  arrival  of  a 
bereaved  woman  would  stimulate  their  pity  to  compare  the 
description  brought  with  the  dread  realities.  SometiJiies  they 
would  go  back  able  to  say,  *  I  have  found  him,'  or;  »I  think 
she  lies  there.*  Perhaps  the  mourner,  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  all  that  lay  in  the  church,  would  be  led  in  blindfold.  Con- 
ducted to  the  spot  with  many  compassionate  words,  and  en- 
courkged  to  look,  she  would  say  with  a  piercing  cfy,  '  This  i» 
my  boy,*  and  drop  insensible  on  the  insensible  figure.  Frona 
the  church  we  passed  out  into  the  churchyard.  Here  thevo 
lay,  at  that  time,  145  bodies  that  had  come  ashore  from  the 
iereok.  He  had  buried  them,  when  not  identified,  in  gravee 
containing  four  each.  He  had  numbered  each  body  in  a  register^ 
describing  it,  and  had  placed  a  corresponding  number  on  each 
coffin  and  over  each  grave.  Identified  bodies  he  had  buried 
singly  in  private  graves  in  another  part  of  the  churchyard.** 

I  must  copy  no  more,  but  pass  away,  as  I  actually  did,  to 
another  churchyard  in  the  extreme  south  of  England ;  yet  I 
will  pause  for  a  brief  space  in  the  churchyard  of  Fulham,  by 
which  I  passed  in  journeying  thither.  In  that  churchyard  is 
a  headstone  thus  inscribed — "  Under  this  stone  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  Nathaniel  Bench,  late  of  this  parish,  gardener,, 
who  departed  this  life  January  18th,  1783,  aged  101  yean.** 
Mr.  Thoms  will  deny  he  was  so  old ;  but  I  shiUl  not  search  the 
parish  registers  for  confirming  testimony,  because  I  mention 
him  for  a  very  different  purpose — namely,  to  tell  what  very 
few  of  your  garden-loving  readers,  amateur  or  professional,, 
know,  that  that  centenarian  and  his  father  were  men  of  mark 
in  the  annals  of  horticulture.  They  lived  at  South  Field  Fann» 
near  Parson's  Green,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  during  more  than  two  centniies,  and  cultivated  as  & 
nursery  and  market  garden.  Faulkner,  in  his  "  History  of 
Fulham,"  states  that  the  father  of  the  centenarian  "  produced 
in  this  garden  the  first  Pine  Strawbezry  and  Chinese  Straw- 
beny,  and  ako  the  first  Aurioula  ever  blown  in  this  oountry.  He 
also  instituted  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  flowers,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  having  had  thirty-tluree  ehil- 
dfco."  The  son  surpassed  the  father  in  some  of  these  achieve- 
ments, for  he  lived  two  years  longer  and  had  two  more  children 
— ^twenty-thne  by  his  first  wife,  and  twelve  by  his  seeond. 
Faulkner  «dds  that  he  **  reared  here  the  laigeat  Arbutus  tiese 
in  England,  several  being  50  feet  high ;  was  a  sneeessf ul  culti- 
vator of  variegated  -HolUes,  and'  gave  premiums  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  varieties.  He  was  the  fint  who  introduced  die 
Mess  Boee  trse  intotkiaeountry,  euppoeed  to  be  from  Holland. 
Gerard  makes  no  mention  of  the-  Mess'Bose.  Mr.  Bench 
planted  out  cf^  his  own  nureery  the  Elms  gtowjng  in  the  Bird- 
Cage  Walk,  St.  Jamee's  Park." 
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Nov  I  pass  into  Stusflez,  aad  to  tiuii  little  town  on  its  ooastt 
86€kfurd-~H9o  quiet,  so  open  to  the  pars  breeeee  from  sea  and 
down,  that  no  wonder  it  was  ehosen  for  the  site  of  the  Con- 
valesoent  Home. 

As  nsual,  I  wandered  abont  intent  on  visits  to  the  village 
charohyazds  aronnd»  and  by  happy  ehanee  I  reached  that  of 
Blatehington,  the  most  beantifni  God*8-aere  I  ever  visited — a 
pattern  which  every  authority  in  a'  Christian  parish  should 
•emulate ;  and  I  earnestly  repeated-^ 

'*  May  I  wheoa  death  ahall  seal  my  doom, 
And  I  bcnaalh  the  gnM-green  aod  ahall  Ua« 
Beat  on  Uucoo^ont  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb, 
Oamer^d  thus  fitly  for  the  bliss  on  high." 

I  deprecate  planting  the  chnrohyard  with  dark-f oliaged  ever- 
(greens,  as  if  its  gateway  should  bear  the  inscription,  "All 
£ope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  hsire."  And  I  vituperate  in  no 
measured  language  those  who  pasture  sheep  on  the  (^urohyard 
grass,  and  those  who  so  neglect  the  endDsure  thai  the  verse  is 
justified— 

**  An  bariad  hem  seem  to  oUivton  hnil'd, 
Tor  Docks  and  Nettles  hide  them  from  the  vorld.** 

Contrast  all  sueh  with  the  churchyard  oi  Blatohington,  and 
well  pleased  am  I  to  pi^  this  tribute  to  its  rector,  the  Bev. 
B.  N.  Dennis,  for  his  gv^t  taste  and  care  in  making  it  sug- 
^^ive  of  hope  to  the  survivors  and  of  happiness  to  the  dead. 
Long  before  2  readied  the  churchyard  the  perfume  of  the 
Clematis  wae  pcKceptible  in  which  the  ehnrcdi  porch  is  em- 
bowered, for  to  tenn  it  covered  would  give  too  faint  an  idea  of 
its  profusion.  The  churchyard  is  level — a  grass  plat,  smoothly 
mown  and  unpatohedly  green  as  a  lawn.  No  elevations  mark 
the  graves,  but  each  is  enclosed  by  a  low  stone  border,  and 
«aoh  of  those  enclosures  is  planted  with  choice  flowers.  There 
were  blooming  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Antirrhinums,  Boses, 
Evening  Primroses,  Carnations,  Lobelias,  and  many  other 
garden  plants,  idl  well  arranged  and  cultured.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  I^^  and  other  evergreens,  and  borders  beneath 
the  walls  were  rich  with  flowering  plants.  The  day  following 
that  of  my  visit  was  Sunday,  and  was  to  be  one  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest.  Most  appropriately  and  tastefully  was  the 
•church  decorated.  Garlsndis  of  flowers  were  round  eadi  lamp ; 
the  pulpit  was  panelled  with  ears  of  Wheat  and  bossed  with 
flowers ;  the  font  had  wreaths  of  mingled  floipsn  and  fruits 
«round  its  base  and  margin,  and  on  the  water  within  floated 
white  Water  Lilies  amid  their  leaves.  Over  the  commuoion 
table  were  three  miniature  sheaves  of  com,  and.  beneath  them 
the  words,  "  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life.'* 

Jiiore  than  once  I  returned  to  that  churchyard,  and  each 
time,  came  from  it  bettered.  Nor  was  any  jarring  feeling 
induced  in  my  way  back  through  the  village,  for  each  cottage 
is  3ieat.  There  are  no  broken  window-panes  plugged  with  a 
•clout,  but  most  of  the  windows  looked  cheery  with  potted 
plants,  and  the  cottage  gardens  were  well  stocked — all  bearing 
testimony  that  Uie  rector's  care  is  not  restricted  to  the 
4ead.— G.  

MOBE  JTOTES  ON  BOSES  FOR  EXHIBITION— 
NOMENCLATUBE  OF  B06ES. 

Thx  present  election  of  and  discussions  about  Boses  being 
amongst  the  most  interesting  papers  in  Ths  JounNiL  or 
HoBTicuLTUBS,  may  I  be  permitted  to  introduce  to  notice 
another  phase  of  ike  question  of  exhibiting  ?  I  am  at  many 
shows  in  this  neighbourhood  a  far  from  unsuccessful  exhibitor, 
and  in  this  capacity  endorse  very  thoroughly  every  syllable  of 
Mr.  Farren  and  Mr.  Cheales  as  to  the  roguery  of  unscru- 
polous  exhibitors,  and  the  injury  thereby  to  those  who  have 
oonsciences.  I  officiate  also  as  judge  at  the  shows  of  others  of 
my  neighbours,  and  have,  therefore,  some  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  relations  between  committees  and  exhibitors ;  but  as 
eecretary  of  the  very  considerable  show  in  my  own  town, 
nambering  some  of  the  principal  exhibitors  in  the  kingdom,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  exhibitors  are.themselves  sometimes, 
failiag  in  their  duties. 

First.  Exhibitors  very  often  do  not  make  their  complaints 
of  unfairness  with  sufficient  promptitude,  nor  to  the  proper 
authorities.  If  a  society  wishes  to  act  honourably  it  ought  to 
pay  its  prizes  speedily,  and  without  causing  the  prizewinners 
unnecessary  trouble  in  applications  and  delay.  Exhibitors 
knowing  of  foul  play  ought  to  make  their  complaints  to  the 
proper  officios,  and  within  the  time  specified  in  the  schedules, 
in  preference  to  talking  ex  cathedrd  when  too  late  to  rectify. 
In  my  own  Boeieiy  any  complaint  would  certainly  be  bottomed, 


but  I  must  admit  tiiat  many  committees  often  piefsr  that 
things  should  run  smoothly  rather  than  fairly. 

Second.  Exhibitors  usually  make  their  entries  at  random, 

and  fulfil  them  at « well,  I  won't  say  what.  Many  societies 

are  faulty  in  this  matter  by  requiring  an  unreasonable  length 
of  entry ;  but  even  where,  as  here,  only  three  days  are  required 
for  entry  (with  proper  interest  on  the  part  of  officials  this  is 
enough  to  regulate  the  space  required),  many,  whom  a  sudden 
storm,  absence  of  expected  sun,  furious  rain,  or  violent  ^nd 
renders  unable  to  show-up,  never  think  *of  expending  a  half- 
penny in  a  postcard,  or  a  shilling  (if  it  come  to  the  last 
push)  in  a  telegram,  to  enisle  the  officials  to  properly  ap- 
portion space  so  as  to  be  free  of  overcrowding  or  gsfw.  I  fear 
even  Mr.  Farren  must  plead  jnea  culpa  in  this. 

A  press  of  engsgements  prevented  me  **  putting  in  '*  to  the 
'*  Election  of  Boses "  again  this  vear,  but  my  votes  would 
only  have  substantially  increased  th6  majority  of  the  winners. 
A  suggestion  I  made  last  year,  and  which  Mr.  Hinton  kindly 
introduced,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  had  any  practical 
effect— viz.,  the  absurd  mode  of  christening  Boses  after  various 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  with  various  names  that 
an  average  gardener  or  a  weather-worn  tally  will  reduce  to 
one  and  the  same.  Are  our  dictionaries  so  wom-ont,  or  our 
brains  so  impoverished,  that  we  cannot  find  distinctive  names 
for  distinct  varieties  ? 

Afr.  Oheales  is  quite  right  in  saddling  upon  oommittees  the 
ofwt  of  making  provision  for  the  physical  wanto  of  esfaibitors. 
I  can  only  say  that  while  committees,  generally  have  a  good 
feed  on  the  ground,  they  ought  to  welcome  exhibitors.  I  know 
we  do. — QjK).  F.  Babbell,  Spalding, 


SOUTH  ESSEX  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

This  Society's  Bxhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Strat- 
ford. There  was  an  excellent  display  of  plants  as  well  as  of  cntr 
flowers,  and  the  Quality  of  both  was  far  above  the  average ;  in- 
deed, tois  was  actamtted  to  hasoe  been  the  best  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  held  in  the  neig^Uiourhood  of  London  in  the 
present  yearw 

Pompon  varieties  came  first  ia  tiie  sohednle,  and  ift  both  the 
open  olassea  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  oardener  to  F.  WhitlKraxtt,  Esq.,  of 
Loxfoid  Hail,  had  the  best  plants;  they  were  large,  weu- trained 
speGimena,  and  covered  with  bloom»  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener 
to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Leyton,  aod  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  also  staged  good  plants.  For  plants  of  the  large- 
flowered  section,  Mr.  Donald  took  the  highest  position  with  tne 
best-flowered  specimens  we  have  seen  this  year.  Mr.  Simmonds, 
gardener  to  AXaerman  Finnis,  Wanstead,  and  Mr.  Douglas  also 
showed  good  specimens.  Four  very  good  standards,  flnely 
flowered,  were  sent  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  J.  Bainbow,  Lon- 
don Boad,  Clapton. 

No  less  than  flf ty  stands  of  cut  blooms  were  staged,  but  there 
were  very  few  new  varieties  amongst  either  section  of  them ; 
the  old  sorts  are  staged  year  after  year.  As  the  Messrs.  Salter, 
of  Hammersmith,  have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  trade  in  new 
introductions,  it  would  surely  pay  someone  else  to  take  it  up. 
It  is  certain  that  no  good  incurved  sorts  have  been  introduced 
since  their  collection  has  been  dispersed,  except  as  sports  from 
old  sorts.  White  Venus  is  a  notable  example  of  this,  and  Gholden 
Mrs.  Bundle,  exhibited  recently,  will,  if  constant,  be  a  standard 
sort. 

Messrs.  Yeiteh,  of  Chelsea,  exhibited  incurved  and  Japanese 
varieties:  their  stend  of  Japanese  was  the  best  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  contained  fine  varieties.  Boseum  punctatnm.  The 
Tycoon,  Bismarck,  Erecte  superba,  Fair  Maid  of  Ghiemsey, 
Elaine,  and  Bob  Boy  weie  noteble  examples. 

Collections  of  fruit  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Donald, 
the  former  had  the  best  collection;  it  contained  good  Grapes. 
Pines,  Tangierine  Oranges,  and  twenty  sorts  of  Apples  ana 
Pears.  Mr.  B.  W.  Waites  nlled-in  the  recesses  with  nandsome 
gpeoimens  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  hardy  and  exotio  Ferns. 


KEW  GABDBNS.— No.  5. 

HiviNa  made  the  tour  of  the  grounds  and  the  conserva- 
torieSjit  only  remains  for  us  to  direct  attention  to  the  Museums 
of  Economic  Botany,  of  which  there  are  three.  To  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Oliver's  "  Handbook:"-^ 

"  We  learn  from  them  the  sources  of  the  innumwable  producte 
of  the  vegeteble  kingdom  for  our  use  and  convenience,  whether 
as  articles  of  food,  of  construction  and  application  of  the  arte^ 
of  medicine,  or  cariosity.  They  suggest  new  channels  for  our 
industiy ;  they  show  us  the  variety  m  fdrm  and  structure  pre- 
sented by  plante,  and  are  a  means  of  direct  instruction  in  most 
important  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  We  see  from  them 
the  particular  points  upon  which  further  infoinuitieii  is  needed. 
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especially  as  to  the  origin  of  some  Taloable  timbers,  fibres,  and 
drxigs,  in  order  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  economio  botany ; 
in  brief,  the  mnsenms  tell  ns  how  little  as  well  as  how  mnoh, 
we  know ;  of  the  extent  of  which  herbs,  shrabs,  and  trees  con- 
tribute to  our  necessities,  comforts,  and  numberless  require- 
ments." 

Crowded  as  these  mnsenms  are  with  enrions  yegetable  pro- 
dnotions  from  roof  to  floor,  we  can  only  notice  the  more  strik- 
ing and  noteworthy  of  them.  As  we  are  nearest  the  Mosenm 
No.  8,  which  is  in  fact  the  old  orangery,  to  be  seen  immedi- 
ately on  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  gardens, 
let  ns  proceed  towards  it.  This  museum  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  colonial  timber,  mainly  derived 
from  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  No  approach  to  a  scientific 
classification  is  attempted  with  these  specimens,  as  in  the  other 
museums ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  only  duplicates  of  those 
contained  in  the  arranged  collection,  but  on  account  of  their 
magnitude  were  not  capable  of  being  included  with  them.  One 
of  the  most  striking  objects  which  attracts  the  attention  on 
entering  the  building  is  a  bowl-like  cup  worthy  to  form  a  goblet 
for  Neptune.  It  is  the  receptacle  in  which  the  root  of  the  double 
Cocoa-nut  actually  grows,  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  bowl  with 
a  rough  picturesque  exterior  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  roots  of  the  tree  pass.  The  double  Cocoa-nuts 
themselves,  which  before  their  discovery  on  the  Seychelles  near 
Madagascar  were  found  floating  about  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
were  considered  great  rarities,  and  sold  for  enormous  sums. 
Another  very  curious  plant  in  a  glass  case  is  Welwitschia 


mirabilis.  [For  an  lecount  and  figure  of  this  plant  see 
**  JouKNAii  or  HoBTicuLTUBB,*'  voL  xxiii.,  page  826.}  This 
plant  is  closely  allied  to  the  Pine  family,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  singular-looking  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  consists  of  two  leaves  only,  which  Ue  flat  npon  the 
ground,  extending  each  for  6  feet.  These  leaves  are  said  U> 
live  the  whole  life  of  the  plant  for  one  hundred  years,  and 
become  dried  and  torn  to  rags.  The  flower  is  a  foot  across. 
It  was  found  growing  in  a  hard  stony  soil  in  South-west 
Tropical  Africa. 

Another  most  remarkable  plant,  or  fungus,  is  dose  at  hand, 
modelled  in  wax,  the  Bafflesia  Arnold!,  a  parasite  which  grows 
upon  the  stem  of  some  of  the  Vine  order  in  Sumatra.  The 
flower  is  the  most  gigantic  in  existence,  measuring  from  3  to 
6  feet  across.  It  has  neither  leaves  nor  stem,  and  may  be- 
oonsidered  a  vegetable  prodigy.  pElafflesia  Arnold!  is  not  a 
fungus.  It  was  found  in  Sumatra  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Stamford  Baffles  to  that  island,  and  the  generic- 
name  was  given  by  Brown  in  honour  of  the  latter,  the  speeifie 
name  in  honour  of  the  former.  This  wngnlftr  plant  has 
neither  stem  nor  leaf,  only  a  fiower,  and  grows  on  the  stems  of 
various  species  of  Cissus.  We  reproduce  a  representation  of 
it  from  the  ninth  volume  of  our  new  series,  where  a  detailed^ 
account  of  it  will  be  found  on  page  10.]  The  spaoe  in  thi» 
museum  is  taken  up  with  specimens  of  colonial  timber,  more 
interesting  in  a  constructive  point  of  view  than  any  other ; 
but  we  must  not  leave  its  doors  without  noting  the  very  in- 
genious method  of  toy-turning,  of  which  there  are  specimena 


BaiBMia  Amoldi,  with  bad,  growing  on  the  siem  of  a  OsiOB. 


sent  from  Saxony.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rough,  forms  of 
different  animalB  are  first  turned  in  a  circular  piece  of  wood, 
and  from  these  segments  are  cut,  and  afterwards  rounded  so 
as  to  represent  nature.  We  can,  after  seeing  this  rapid  method 
of  production,  understand  how  it  is  that  a  wholi^  menagerie  in 
a  Noah's  Ark  can  be  purchased  for  sixpence.  To  the  archsB- 
ologist  the  relic  of  Heme's  Oak,  blown  down  in  Windsor 
^  Forest,  and  presented  by  the  Queen,  will  prove  interesting. 

If  we  pass  over  westward  we  come  to  Museum  No.  1,  which 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  ornamental  water  facing  the 
Palm  stove.  This  museum  is  devoted  to  flower-bearing  plants. 
The  examples  are  contained  in  cases  in  which  the  orders  and 
families  are  duly  noted  on  the  outside.  The  orders  are  ranged 
in  different  floors.  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  these 
specimens  which,  however,  are  highly  instructive  to  the  scien- 
tifio  inquirer.  On  the  groTuid  floor  are  some  very  curious  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  different  English  woods,  and  under 
the  Willow  order  are  specimens  of  the  ancient  Exchequer 
tallies.  Up  to  the  year  1880  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer 
were  kept  by  means  of  these  tallies,  which  were  made  of 
Willow  or  Poplar  wood.  The  amount  of  money  ithey  repre- 
presented  was  noted  onthem  by  means  of  notches  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  flat  tally.  These  were  easily  split,  and  the  counter 
tally  served  as  a  check  upon  the  original  one.  Such  is  the  life 
in  old  customs  in  England,  that  were  it  not  that  the  accidental 
firing  of  one  of  these  bundles  of  tallies  set  fire  to  the  old  House 
of  Commons  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  tally  system  might 
still  have  been  in  vogue.  Among  the  curious  examples  of  old 
Oak,  showing  the  power  of  this  wood  to  resist  change,  may  be 
mentioned  a  portion  of  a  pile  of  old  London  Bridge,  taken  up 
in  1827,  which  must  have  hwa  in  use  650  years,  and  yet  seems 


as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  put  down.  Some  of  the  bog  Oaka 
are  also  very  curious ;  and  a  portion  of  the  *'  Maria  Bose," 
lost  at  Spithead  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VJlll,  is  still  perfect^ 
good. 

Museum  No.  2  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  herbaceous  garden » 
and  is  appropriated  to  specimens  of  the  products  of  those- 
plants  which  are  commoxily  regarded  as  not  bearing  flowers, 
such  as  Mosses,  Ferns,  Sea-weeds,  Lichens,  and  Mushrooms. 
There  are  only  two  fioors  to  this  museum.  In  the  rooms  of 
the  ground  floor  are  many  curious  specimens  which  are  inter- 
esting.  Let  us  note  ivory  nuts  from  the  Yegetable  Ivory  Pabn^ 
with  specimens  of  chessmen  and  other  ornaments  cut  out  of 
the  ivory ;  the  method  of  canrying  tea  in  Paraguay  in  the  skin 
of  the  great  ant-eater ;  specimens  of  wood  stained  green  by 
Pesdza  SBruginosa,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Timbridge- 
ware.  Here  also  we  may  see  specimens  of  the  Gulf-weed,, 
which  forms  such  immense  masses  in  the  eddy  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  as  to  offer  impediments  to  the  na- 
vigation of  vessels. 

It  may  be  asked  how  Eew  Garden  has  fulfilled  the  scheme 
of  such  a  natural  garden  as  was  foreshadowed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley  ?  what  imperial  purposes  has  it  served  ?  what  has  it 
done  towards  proving  itself  a  nursing  mother  to  our  colonial 
possessions  7  This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  we  Uiink. 
the  Director  can  with  pride  reply.  From  these  Gardens  have 
issued  the  Cinchona  plants  which  are  now  clothing  the  hills 
of  India,  and  from  the  produce  of  which  quinine  is  now  largely 
manufactured  in  the  Nilghiri  mountains,  and  in  the  Slkkim 
Himalaya.  The  importance  of  the  introduction  of  this  life- 
giving  drug  to  the  holders  of  India,  and  to  all  fever-stricken, 
populations,  cannot  be  exaggerated.    The  culti||tion  of  Ipeca- 
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€iianha  in  the  same  country  from  seeds  sent  from  Eew,  and 
under  the  care  of  Kew  gardeners,  is  another  fact  which  cannot 
he  dwelt  npon  with  too  much  pride  hy  Dr.  Hooker.  It  was 
made  known  as  early  as  1648  hy  the  physician  Piso  that  this 
powder  was  a  care  for  dysentery,  hnt  this  knowledge  seems  to 
haye  been  forgotten  nntil  the  present  time,  when  it  was  fonnd 
to  be  really  a  specific  for  the  disease  when  taken  in  large 
doses.  The  yalae  of  snch  a  drug  as  this  and  the  Cinchona 
bark  to  Europeans  in  the  East  is  certainly  incalculable ;  bat 
the  Director  of  Eew  Gardens,  with  the  large  view  he  has  taken 
of  the  true  valae  of  sach  a  botanical  centre  as  he  directs,  has 
made  efforts  to  disseminate  throaghoat  oar  wide  domains 
many  mother  valaable  plants,  yalaable  in  a  commercial  as  well 
as  in  a  medical  sense.  He  has  recognised  in  the  reports  that 
he  annaally  issues  the  remarkable  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  of  our  colonies  in  tropical  countries,  not  one  of 
them  produces  tobacco !  To  meet  this  great  want  hc^as  sent 
gardeners  to  cultivate  this  invaluable  herb  in  Jamaica,  and 
we  hear  that  the  produce  is  equal  to  the  best  grown  in  Cuba. 
InKatal,  through  his  instrumentality ,  plantations  have  sprung 
up,  and  now,  we  hear,  they  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  gold-diggers  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  island  of 
Bermuda  has,  by  his  direction,  been  planted  with  valuable 
products.  In  short,  the  nursing  mother  at  Eew  has  done 
good  service  in  enriching  our  colonies  with  valaable  plantations, 
which  will  oondute  to  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants  for  all 
future  generations. 

The  method  of  transferring  plants  where  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so,  is  by  means  of  the  convenient  Wardian  cases,  in  which 
the  most  tender  plants  can  be  conveyed  safely  and  in  good 
oondition.  Before  these  were  invented  plants  were  conveyed 
in  a  ship's  hold,  subject  to  all  the  impurities  of  salt  water  and 
air  that  such  places  of  carriage  are  liable  to,  which  rendered 
the  safety  of  transport  of  delicate  trees  and  shrubs  very  pro- 
blematioNBd.  Bow,  with  a  little  care,  the  most  delicate  growths 
are  conveyed  from  one  hemisphere  to  another  quite  safely. 
For  years  the  exchange  of  floras  has  been  going  on ;  trees  as 
well  as  settlers  are  migrating  to  our  colonies,  and  the  vege- 
table world  of  the  far  distant  temperate  zone  is  slowly  making 
a  footing  in  our  fields  and  pastures.  Of  this  imperial  viori 
the  public  know  nothing;  it  is  carried  on  systematically lond 
in  silence,  and  the  mere  holiday  folk  who  throng  to  th^se 
Gardens,  imagining  that  the  beauty  they  see  is  merely  tor 
their  gratification,  would  be  astonished  to  find  that  from  this 
heart,  so  to  speak,  every  dependency  of  the  empire  is  nourished 
and  supplied  with  the  plants  and  vegetation  that  is  useful  to  it. 

And  not  only  our  colonies  are  so  supplied,  but  the  home 
demand  is  also  considerable.  From  the  nurseries  of  Eew 
Gardens  Battersea,  Hyde,  and  the  Victoria  Parks  have  been 
planted  and  renewed  with  trees.  One  of  the  best  testimonies 
to  the  smooth  working  and  the  beneficial  action  of  this  public 
establishment  under  the  present  directorship  is  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  it  and  the  proprietors  of  different  private 
nurseries  in  the  country.  The  profusion  of  gifts  of  rare 
flowers  and  shrubs  constantly  flowing  in  from  them  not  only 
ehows  the  high  estimation  in  which  Eew  is  regarded  as  a 
botanical  garden,  but  the  liberal  manner  in  which  its  resources 
have  been  judiciously  dispensed  among  themselves.  Of  the 
estimation  in  whi6h  the  gardens  are  held  by  the  public  it  is 
Bcaroely  necessary  to  speiJt.  The  crowded  steamers  that  pass 
up  the  river  on  every  holiday,  and  on  Sundays  and  Mondays, 
are  a  sufficient  answer.  A  few  figures,  however,  wUl  suffice  to 
show  the  boon  the  opening  of  these  gardens  has  been  to  the 
pnblio  as  a  mere  pleasure-groimd  to  all  classes  of  the  people, 
for  we  scarcely  know  which  class  seems  the  most  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  them.  During  the  first  year,  1841,  after  the  grounds 
were  opened  to  the  public,  the  number  entering  the  gates  was 
^174.  A  gradual  increase  took  place  year  by  year  until  1850, 
when  179,627  passed  the  gates.  The  next  year,  the  Great 
Exhibition  year,  saw  the  number  increased  to  327,900.  Even 
this  large  number  very  speedily  became  surpassed  by  the 
visitors  of  ordinary  years,  the  number  during  1872  being 
.553,249.  Ko  doubt  the  figures  for  the  entire  present  year 
vrill  give  the  largest  number  of  visitors  Eew  Gardens  has  yet 
.  received.  The  Director,  thoroughly  taken  up  as  he  is  with 
the  scientific  character  of  the  gardens,  yet  has  not  neglected 
their  popular  character.  The  broad  avenue  leading  towards 
the  Palm  house,  during  the  early  spring  and  summer  months 
is  a  triumph  of  floriculture  as  reguds  mere  masses  of  colour. 
The  Bhododendron  beds,  when  in  bloom,  are  perfectly  match- 
less, and  the  turf  beside  them  a  carpet  of  the  most  brilliant 
•dyes.     However  ardent  a  botanist,  this  mnob  Dr.  Hooker 


wisely  concedes  to  the  vast  crowds  who  come  here  merely 
to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  glorious  garden,  set  in  a  still  more 
glorious  pleasure-ground  and  park.  We  heartily  rejoice  to 
think  that  the  temporary  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
this  truly  eminent  man  and  one  of  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment are  now  entirely  at  an  end,  by  the  transfer  to  another 
office  of  the  person  who  had  occasioned  them.  But  however 
trying  it  may  have  been  to  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  engaged  in  so  un- 
worthy a  contest,  he  was  backed  in  it  by  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  whole  scientific  world,  and  he  received  the  strongest 
assurances  of  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  public. — 
{Edinburgh  Review.) 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTEUM  BERRIES  NOT 

POISONOUS. 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  "W.  S.,"  I  can  state  a 
little  incident  that  occurred  this  summer.  I  planted  out  about 
fifty  plants  of  this  Solanum  in  the  spring,  with  the  intention 
of  lifting  them  again  in  the  autunm,  as  by  this  plan  I  find 
their  berries  very  much  better.  Several  times  during  the 
summer  I  saw  my  children  eating  the  green  berries,  and  I  was 
rather  frightened  the  first  time,  but  as  no  evil  consequences 
ensued  I  took  no  further  notice.  On  many  occasions  since,  I 
have  seen  them  eating  the  berries,  and  last  week  I  saw  them 
eating  some  ripe  berries  which  they  had  picked  from  some 
plants  that  had  come  within  their  reach. — William  Goldbt, 
The  Nursery,  Malvern  Street,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 


In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  W.  S.,"  in  No.  660, 1  can 
state  that  the  berries  of  Solanum  Capsicastrum  are  not  poison- 
ous, at  least  {not  to  mice,  as,  in  defiance  of  cats  and  traps,  I 
lost  every  berry  last  winter.  I  believe  they  did  not  eat  the 
seeds,  but  only  the  fleshy  part  of  the  berry.—Tnos.  Pbossxb, 
Gardener,  Bridge  HiU,  Canterbury, 


MOLES. 
Wb  have  plenty  of  practice,  moles  being  jdentifol  here. 
Wherever  moles  **  rise "  (as  it  is  here  called)  in  gardens  or 
pleasure  grounds,  the  best  plan  is  to  flnd  the  main  run  if 
possible;  this  can  be  done  by  treading  the  soil  that  the  mole 
has  raised  to  the  point  where  the  run  makes  an  entxy  into  the 
garden  or  grounds ;  here  we  place  the  trap.  The  soil  must  be 
deared,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  to  put  the  trap  in  the 
run.  All  loose  soil  should  be  taken  out  of  the  run,  and  the 
same  made  quite  smooth,  as  if  a  mole  had  just  passed  along 
it ;  then  insert  the  trap.  Now  take  some  of  the  soil  around, 
press  it  together  in  small  lumps;  put  these  over  the  run 
around  the  trap  to  prevent  the  flne  soil  from  falling  into  the 
smooth  run.  After  all  holes  round  the  trap  are  stopped  flnish 
off  with  flne  soil,  covering  trap  and  all,  thus  leaving  the  run 
quite  dark.  The  kind  of  trap  used  here  is  the  old  wooden 
trap  common  in.  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  without  the 
sticks  to  keep  it  in  its  position  and  to  form  the  spring.  Instead 
of  the  sticks  we  have  a  piece  of  wure  about  the  thickness  of  a 
drawing  pencil  bent  in  four  coils,  so  as  to  form  a  spring — thus, 
"  O.  The  lower  end  is  fitted  to  the  centre  of  the  trap  on 
the  upper  side ;  the  top  wire  receives  the  string  which  is  to 
strange  the  mole.  Traps  with  these  springs  require  no  pegs 
to  keep  them  in  position  in  the  run.  Gh)od  places  to  set  traps 
are  where  the  run  crosses  a  path,  or  where  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  solid.  We  have  also  caught  a  good  many  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden  walls.  The  menus  in  which  we  catch  most 
moles  are  July  and  August,  when  they  seem  to  run  more  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  after  heavy  rains. — 
G.  H.  Cooks,  PeniartK 


Polyanthus.  —  I  read  with  pleasure  the  observations  of 
"  Philanthos,'*  but  find  it  difficult  to  cultivate  the  Polyanthus, 
because  of  slugs  and  birds.  The  former  are  kept  at  bay  by  a 
rim  of  lime,  but  this  is  so  hideous  that  I  would  rather  dispense 
with  the  plants.  "  Philanthos"  is  fortunate  to  have  had  such 
success  near  a  Holly  hedge.  With  respect  to  thrum-eyed 
seedlings,  I  have  found  that  when  planted  in  rich  soil  some 
have  become  pin-eyed.  I  have  never  seen  this  noticed  in  any 
work.— -G.  S. 

[Old  Furber,  who  wrote  in  Queen  Anne*s  time,  alludes  to 

this  fact.    He  says,  '*  Only  this  I  can' assure  them,  that  I  have 

^  had  several  of  them  that  have  been  what  they  call  thrum-eyed 
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one  year  and  have  been  pin-eyed  the  next,  and  have  still 
kept  their  oolonrs."] 


THE  MUSSEL  SCALE  OF  THE  APPLE. 

Some  persons  are  only  jast  beginning  to  be  awake  to  the 
serioas  damage  wrought  in  certain  seasons  by  the  scale  insects — 
insects  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  operate 
upon,  owing  to  their  very  cautious  habits  and  their  small 
size.  Also,  so  far  as  it  is  known  at  present,  they  enjoy,  in  the 
case  of  several  species,  a  oomparatiye  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  parasitic  foes.  The  above-named  scale,  known  in 
science  as  Aapidiotis  eonchiformis,  should  be  looked  after  in 
autumn  and  winter.  This  attacks  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
both  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  and  where  these  are  neglected,  the 
insects  increase  so  rapidly  that  they  will  produce  almost  as 
unpleasant  an  appearance  as  the  American  blight  or  Woolly 
Anhis,  despite  their  small  size.  Upon  the  Pear  anpther  scale 
(A.  ostresformis)  occurs,  which  is  not  so  common;  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Apple  Mussel 
Scale,  yet  the  form  suggests  a  specific  difference. 

The  scale  under  consideration  was  so  named  from  the  seem- 
ing resemblance  in  form  to  the  mollusc,  the  exterior  of  the 
scale  being  hard  and  shining,  with  margins  woolly  beneath, 
and  adhering  firmly  to  the  substance  on  which  it  may  happen 
to  be.  From  their  occurring  at  times  crowded  together  in 
large  numbers,  these  insects  appear  to  have  a  turn  for  sociality. 
The  shell  or  shield  of  the  female,  as  in  others  of  the  Coocids, 
forms  a  nidus  for  the  young,  each  being  the  parent,  as  it  is 
stated,  of  forty  or  fifty ;  these  are  short  and  whitish  in  colour, 
and  soon  after  they*  have  hatched  run  about  with  agility.  The 
liyinj  mature  female  is  more  of  a  livid  green  hue,  this  changing 
to  a  brown  as  she  dies-off. 

Some  have  strongly  recommended  washing  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  and  syringing  the  branches,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
either  with  boiling  water  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia ;  or  lime  water  may  be  well  applied  with  a  brush,  care 
being  taken  to  get  thi»  folly  into  all  crevices.  Scraping  the 
bark  needs  to  be  done  very  judiciously.  Mcintosh  advocates 
the  use  of  spirits  of  tar,  and' others  have  even  advised  the  be- 
daubing the  branches  with  a  mixture  of  train  and  Unseed  oils. 
The  remedy  Mr.  Waterton  found  so  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
the  American  blight,  might  be  as  valuable  if  tried  for  the  scale 
insect.  He  says,  "  I  mixed  day  with  water  till  it  was  of  such 
aeonsistenoT  that  it  could  be  put  on  to  the  injured  parts  of 
the  tree  either  with  a  mason's  trowel  or  with  a  painter's 
brush.  I  then  applied  it  to  the  diseased  places  of  the  tree, 
and  it>  soon  smothered  every  bug.  A  second  coat  upon  the 
first  filled  up  every  crack  which  showed  itself  when  the  clay 
had  become  dry,  and  this  resisted  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  the  effects  both  of  sun  and  rain."  Where  the  Apple 
scale  oeoasions  most  annoyance  is  when  it  suddenly  shows 
itself  upon  the  fruit-bearing  branches  in  May,  as  it  occasion- 
ally does  through  having  been  overlooked  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  sacrifice  of  the  fruit  is  then  almost  unavoidable. — 
J.  B.  S.  C.  

NEEDLESS  PASTING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
I  fiXB  that  one  or  two  of  your  correspondents  complain  of 
not  being  able  to  obtain  bre^f ast  early  enough  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Bose-show  days.  Allow  me  to  say  that  several  years 
age,  when  I  used  to  go  with  my  Boses,  I  experienced  the  same 
disappointment.  The  next  year,  however,  I  a  few  days  before 
the  idiow  wrote  to  the  contractors  for  refreshments,  asking 
them  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  have  some 
breakfast  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  Bose-show  day.  I  had  a 
very  polite  reply,  stating  that  I  oould  have  coffee  or  tea  at 
that  or  any  other  hour  that  beet  suited  me,  with  hot  or  cold 
meat;  or  bacon  and  eggs.  Accordingly  I  and  a  friend  who  ac- 
companied me  had  about  ten  o'clock  as  good  a  breakfast  as 
man  could  desire  in  one  of  the  private  rooms.  The  charges, 
too,  were  reasonable. — P. 


Shzphebdia  aboentea. — My  specimen  is  swarming  with  small 
drupes  or  berries  for  the  fifst  time.  Whether  ttiey  are  spoilt 
by  frosts,  which  have  been  very  severe  for  many  weeks 
past,  I  cannot  say;  but  from  the  first  they  resembled  an  Ivy 
berry,  elammy  and  acrid,  more  suitable  for  birdlime  than 
eatable  fruit.  The  blackbirds,  <&c.,  never  touch  them,  though 
they  are  pegging-away  at  Mountain  Ash,  Spindle  tree,  and 


many  very  bitter  sorts  on  the  adjoining  buahee. — J.  Qnju- 
BANXS,  Cumberland. 

PRIZES  FOR  VIOLETS. 
I  PUSPOBX  giving  £7  lOf.  in  prizes  (see  schedule  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  Feb.  18th)  for  Violets,  in  four 
prizes  each — ^viz.,  £2,  £1, 10«.,  and  59.,  for  The  Czar,  and  the 
same  amount  for  Lee's  Victoria  Begina,  two  plants  each,  to  be 
shown  in  82's,  about  7-inch  pots.  My  particular  wish  being 
that  Victoria  Begina  should  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  I  have 
thought  this  would  be  the  fairest  way  of  procedure.  So  three 
extra  strong  plants  will  be  supplied  to  each  exhibitor  gratis, 
except  package,  which  will  be  charged  Is.  each  lot,  on  con- 
dition ttiat  two  plants  be  exhibited,  otherwise  they  wHl  be 
charged  16«.  for  the  three  plants,  and  each  person  applying^ 
will  be  required  to  sign  a  printed  form  to  that  effect.  I  do 
not  supply  The  Czar.—GxoBOE  Lee,  Market  Gardener,  CUve- 
don,  Somenet. 

BLUB  BELL  AND  RUFFORD  ABBEY  BLUE 
PANSY. 

This  extremely  useful  class  of  bedding  plants  is  beeoming  very 
popular.  I  am  always  on  the  outlook  for  something  cheap 
and  useful,  espeeially  if  it  can  be  raised  from  seed.  I  ihereiare 
ordered  a  packet  each  of  the  above,  with  others  of  proved 
merit.  I  find  Blue  Bell  is  a  showy  interesting  variety,  bat  it 
must  be  weeded-out  with  an  unsparing  hand,  as  so  many  of 
th^  seedlings  are  worthless  and  spoil  the  good  effect  of  tfaosd 
which  come  true.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  otherwise  good  variety 
should  be  submitted  for  publio  approval  before  the  strain  is 
properly  fixed.  I  presume  that  I  have  the  right  variety ;  the 
plant  is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  and  there  are  many  shades 
of  colour,  but  I  prefer  that  which  is  about  three  shades  darker 
than  Perfection.  It  is  much  dwarfer  in  gfowth,  and  the  flower 
of  a  truer  Viola  shape  than  in  this  well-known  variety.  It  has, 
moreover,  a  yellow  disc,  which  gives  it  a  striking  appearance. 
Altogether  I  thmk  when  this  variety  is  *'  fixed  "  it  will  take  a 
place  for  edging  small  beds  equal  to  any  of  the  best  kinds, 
and  to  do  this,  propagating  it  by  cuttings  seems  to  be  the  only 
sure  way.  After  awhile,  when  nothing  but  the  true  oolqpr  is 
grown',  I  see  no  reason  why  it  oould  not  be  obtained  tru^'from 
seed  as  well  as  Perfection.  This  I  have  as  tna  as  need  be 
from  seed,  with  only  just  two  really  distinet  shades  produced. 

Now  as  to  the  Bnflord  Abbey  Blue  Pansy.  I  was  led  to 
believe  by  the  catalogue  that  this  would  be  found  a  valuable 
acquisition,  but  it  has  turned  out  badly.  Never  did  I  come 
across  such  a  deception.  It  is  reaUy  the  draughts  of  the  whole 
family  of  Violas,  and  is  best  designated  the  Bufford  Abbey 
mixture,  wherein  anything  can  be  found  from  the  old  Viola 
tricolor  to— what  shall  I  say  ?  Well,  really  there  was  not  a 
flower  that  a  person  would  admit  into  a  back  border.  As  I 
have  said,  there  was  our  wild  V.  tricolor,  some  V.  lutea,  and 
the  rest  were  Pansies,  mostly  disagreeably-marked  yellows, 
with  just  two  plants  of  a  small  dark  blue  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  Plant  growing  rather  strongly,  with  very  few  flowers ; 
these  have  a  smisll  yellow  disc,  surrounded  with  a  very  dark 
velvety  circle  of  round  blotches.  This  on  the  ground  of  a  few 
shades  lighter  blue  is  pretty  enough,  but  the  flower  being  so 
small  and  so  sparingly  produced,  it  is  very  far  inferior  to  other 
varieties  whid^  we  have.  Can  anyone  say  if  the  flower  I  have 
described  Ib  the  right  Bufford  Abbey  Blue?  Never  has  it 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  more  annoyed  throughout  the  summer 
than  I  have  been  in  the  past  season  with  plants  raised  from  a 
28.  6d.  packet  of  the  above.  I  had,  unfortunately,  put  them  in  a 
most  conspicuous  place  at  the  end  of  a  large  nbbon  border  to 
form,  as  I  thought,  a  blue  fringe,  but  the  result  was  a  lesson 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forget — ^that  is,  never  to  plant  a  Viola 
or  a  Pansy  until  after  trial  in  the  reserve  garden. — J.  Taylob, 
Maesgwyniie,  South  Wales, 

COMBE  ABBEY. 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EABL  OF  GBAVEN.— No.  1. 
Inquibinq  one  day  where  good  gardening  could  be  seen^ 
the  answer  was,  "Go  into  the  Midland  Counties."  Meekly 
asking  "  Where  7  "  the  answer  was,  "  Go  to  Coventry."  There 
was  a  look  half  of  anger  half  of  surprise  on  the  one  part,  on 
the  other  a  smile  wluch  showed  no  offence  was  meant — for 
/'Go  to  Coventry"  ib  often  so  intended.  We  remember  in 
our  schoolboy  days — ^and  the  memory  of  those  days  strikes  one 
more  vividly  as  one  grows  older— what  a  lonely  despondent 
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object  was  the  boy  "  in  Coyentrj/*  but  tmlike  him  "  of  that 
ilk/'  as  the  Scotch  would  say,  we  were  not  friendless  there, 
for  we  remembered  the  skilfnl  gardener  at  Combe  Abbey ;  and 
his  many  achieyements  in  the  exhibition  tent  fully  justified 
the  remark,  If  you  ^^ant  to  see  good  gardening  <*  Go  to  Co- 
ventry." Instead,  however,  of  going  to  Coventry  we  went  to 
Brandon,  a  small  station  on  the  North- Western,  nearer  London 
and  nearer  Combe,  but  less  convenient  in  point  of  time.  On 
through  the  village,  on  tl^ough  a  long  ride,  and  Combe  Abbey 
is  sighted  from  afar.  It  is  yet  a  long  way  to  the  gardens, 
and  whilst  journeying  thither  we  will  endeavour  to  call  upon 
our  historical  recoUections. 

Combe  Abbey— that  is, "  The  Valley  Abbey,"  as  it  was  named 
by  the  Cistercian  Monks,  for  whom  it  was  founded  and  given  to 
them  by  Bichard  de  Cauville,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Bang 
Stephen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.    It  was  sup- 


pressed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  following  reign 
was  granted  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick,  after  whose  attainder 
it  was  leased  to  Bobert  Keylway,  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries,  and  by  the  manpiage  of  his  daughter  it 
passed  to  Lord  Harrington.  Their  daughter  (Countess  of  Bed- 
ford) eventually  inherited  it;  but  her  ruinous  extravagance 
compelled  its  sale,  and  it  was  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Craven,  its  present  possessor.  That  ancestor  was  Sir 
William  Craven,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1610,  and  he  gave 
£20,000  to  his  son  William  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  a 
landed  estate  to  be  entailed.  This  money  was  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  Combe  Abbey.  His  son  was  created  Earl  of  Craven 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  chief  past  of  the  mansion  as  it  now  exists  was  built  by 
Lord  Harrington  on  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey. 

The  park  is  about  a  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  though 


OOMB£    ABBEY. 


flat,  is  well  wooded.  The  situation,  however,  is  elevated, 
being  a  table  land  on  what  is  termed  the  backbone  of  England, 
and  Coventry  is  some  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Chestnuts,  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Scotch  Firs  are  represented  by 
stately  trees,  and  the  rides,  especially  that  called  "  Twelve- 
o'clock  Bide,"  some  two  miles  long,  are,  no  doubt,  in  summer 
of  great  beauty,  and  even  in  winter  they  have  a  striking  effect. 
The  mansion,  of  which  We  give  a  representation  of  the  west 
front,  is  not  placed  in  a  commanding  position,  for  it  lies 
somewhat  in  a  hollow  as  compared  to  the  general  surface 
of  the  surrounding  park.  In  front  of  it,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  is  a  lake  of  groat  extent  and  fine  outline,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  expanse  of  smooth  water,  and  between 
it  and  the  mansion  there  is  nothing  intervening  save  the  two 
quadrants  of  close-shaven  velvety  turf  sloping  down  to  the 
water.  The  water  also  passes  along  the  south  front,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  here,  however,  it  has  far  from  an 
ornamental  character,  save  where  Mr.  Miller  has  improvised 
a  broken  waterfall  with  stones  from  the  old  Abbey,  planting 
the  sides  with  Pampas  Grass,  Furze,  &q.  There  is  here  an 
excellent  view  across  the  park  from  a  terrace  on  the  east  front 
of  the  house,  which  portion,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  recent 
erection.  Forming  part  of  the  mansion  on  this  side  is  a 
conservatory,  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  plant-keeping, 
like  many  other  conservatories  into  the  construction  of  which 
stone  enters  largely,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  turn  it  to  other 


purposes.  At  present  it  is  principally  filled  with  Orange  trees 
and  Camellias,  with  a  noble  pair  of  Dracsana  australis ;  but 
for  plants  requiring  much  light  it  is  not  suitable,  and  being, 
moreover,  very  inconvenient  of  access  for  attending  to,  re- 
moving, and  replacing  plants,  it  is  intended  to  convert  it  to 
other  purposes.  Near  the  house  the  naturally  flat  surface  has 
been  diversified  by  the  formation  of  banks  and  moulds  with 
the  soil  thrown  out  from  the  lake,  and  these  are  appropriately 
planted  with  clumps  of  Bhododendrons  and  other  evergreens. 
On  one  of  these  elevations  are  several  fine  specimens  of  Wel- 
Hngtonia.  gigantea  beautifully  feathered  to  the  ground ;  these 
were  planted  in  nothing  but  clay  which  had  been  well  exposed 
to  the  weather;  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  is  everywhere 
plentiful  and  thriving,  Mr.  Miller  having  raised  a  large  number 
of  seedlings,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  considerabla  diversity  of 
character.  It  is  used  also  as  a  hedge-plant,  and  is  found  to 
bear  the  shears  well.  There  is  a  broad  avenue  on  grass  extend- 
ing nearly  east  and  west  for  about  250  yards,  partly  planted 
with  Arauoarias,now  15  to  18  feet  high,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  distance  with  Spruce  Firs  probably  sixty  years  old. 
These  had  been  deprived  of  their  leaders  when  quite  young, 
and  have  consequently  thrown  out  a  dense  mass  of  branches 
all  the  way  up,  presenting  the  appearance  of  truncated  cones, 
with  the  lowest  branches  spreading  in  a  wide  circle  at  the  base. 
There  is  no  flower  garden  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
house,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wellingtonia  bank  before 
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noiioed  there  is  an  arrangement  of  beds,  having  a  oonioal 
monnd  in  the  centre,  aorronnded  by  two  eoncentrio  beds, 
with  an  opening  to  give  aooess  to  the  mound,  and  on  the  face 
of  the  slope  a  number  of  oblong  beda  conyerging  towards 
the  centre  and  narrowing  at  their  inner  ends.  Near  this  there 
are  also  a  neatly  laid-ont  rosery,  and  cones  which  in  sammer 
are  covered  with  Geraniums ;  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
horseshoe-shaped  croquet  lawn  is  another  small  flower  garden, 
having  for  its  centre  a  raised  circular  bed,  the  wooden  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  Ivy,  and  around  it  are  neatly-designed 
beds  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  outlines  without  a  diagram,  but  which  form  an  harmonious 
whole.  Before  quitting  the  pleasure  grounds  we  may  mention 
that  there  are  here  and  there  other  cones  for  bedding  plants 
in  summer,  and  that  the  most  has  been  made  of  the  situation 
by  winding  walks  and  the  artificial  eminences  already  noticed, 
and,  finally,  that  to  Mr,  Miller  is  due  the  credit  of  laying-omt 
the  whole.  Farther  from  the  house  are  some  noble  specimens 
of  Scotch  Fir  and  Plcea  Pinsapo,  together  with  fine  avenues  of 
the  latter  tree,  Wellingtonias,  and  Deodars. 


A  CENTUBY  OF  OBCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUB 
GBOWERS.-N0. 14. 

CATTLKYA. 

This  genus  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and,  moreover,  contains 
some  species  which  produce  the  largest  and  most  richly- 
coloured  flowers  of  any  Orchids  in  cultivation,  so  that  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  tiiey  are  great  favourites  with  all  growers 
of  this  order.  They  are  all  natives  of  America,  some  being 
found  at  considerable  elevations  in  New  Grenada,  but  the 
majority  occur  in  Brazil.  Cattl^as  all  make  pseudobulbs, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  a  raceme  which  issues  from 
the  apex,  at  the  base  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  or  leaves ;  the  ra- 
ceme in  its  young  state  is  protected  by  a  sheath,  through  \diich 
the  flowers  escape  when  approaching  maturity.  They  grow  in 
a  state  of  nature  upon  the  branches  of  forest  trees,  and  some- 
times upon  rocks,  and  may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  easiest 
plants  to  cultivate  if  a  little  care  and  thought  are  bestowed 
npon  them.  To  these  general  remarks,  however,  there  are  a 
few  exceptions,  for  some  species  I  have  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  No  doubt  this  difficulty  arises  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  surroundings  in  their  native 
habitats,  and  consequently  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
their  requirements ;  but  as  these  particular  kinds  will  not  be 
recommended  to  my  amateur  friends  in  thif  enumeration,  we 
may  dismiss  them  at  once,  and  accept  the  general  rule  that 
Oattleyas  are  easily  grown  under  the  conditions  already  laid 
down.  If  desired  tiiey  may  be  grown  upon  blocks  of  wood,  but 
I  am  under  th^  impression  that,  saving  in  a  few  instances, 
they  succeed  far  best  in  pots ;  drainage  must  be  good,  and  kept 
in  perfect  working  order,  and,  to  prevent  recapitulation,  I  would 
advise  my  readers  to  bear  in  mmd  the  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  a  former  article. 

For  soil  use  good  fibrous  peat,  from  which  nearly  all  the  soil 
has  been  well  beaten ;  use  it  in  moderate-sized  lumps,  and 
mix  with  it  some  chopped  living  sphagnum  moss  and  a  little 
dean  silver  sand.  The  plant  should  be  elevated  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  decumbent  stem 
is  not  buried  below  the  soil,  or  it  will  be  very  apt  to  cause  the 
decay  of  the  eyes.  In  the  matter  of  water  Cattleyas  are  some- 
what particular,  and  although  they  like  an  abundant  supply  to 
their  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  they  do  not  like  much  from 
the  syringe,  unless  they  are  suspended  upon  blocks  of  wood ; 
indeed  I  have  seen  the  use  of  the  syringe  amongst  them  at- 
tended with  very  bad  consequences  through  the  decay  of  their 
young  shoots,  which  often  occurs  from  the  water  lodging  in 
the  Itfge  sheathing  scales  which  envelope  the  pseudobulbs  in 
a  young  state. 

After  the  growing  season  is  past  most  of  the  species  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  should  have  a  good  rest,  but  it  is  even  quite 
possible  to  starve  these  until  the  pseudobulbs  grovm  thin  and 
wrinkled — a  state  which  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  weak  and 
puny  growth ;  therefore  I  say.  Best  them  thorou^ly,  but  do 
not  carry  system  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  risk  the  health  or 
destroy  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  By  attention  to  the  above 
simple  rules  I  have  had  great  success  with  the  majority  of  the 
kinds  now  in  cultivation,  and  therefore  consider  I  am  quite 
justified  in  saying  they  are  easy  to  grow.  I  once  heard  a 
young  man  commence  to  read  an  essay  upon  their  cultivation 
by  saying  that  Cattleyas  required  a  very  rich  and  deep  soil  to 
send  their  long  thick  roots  into ;  this  assertion,  however,  pro- 


duced such  roars  of  laughter  from  the  young  gardeners  as- 
sembled, that  the  poor  fellow  doubled-up  his  essay,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  left  the  room  in  disgust,  and  was  never  after- 
wards heard  to  venture  an  opinion  upon  Orchid-growing ;  and 
as  I  never  saw  this  deep-cultivation  system  carried  out,  it  is 
quite  beyond  my  power  to  give  any  details  in  these  pages. 

G.  Tbiana. — ^A  species  which  in  growth  very  much  resembles 
C.  Mossiffi.  It  usually  attains  a  height  of  from  12  to  15  inches, 
the  pseudobulbs  being  stout,  each  bearing  a  single,  thick, 
fleshy,  rather  pale  green  leaf.  Unlike  the  last-named  species, 
however,  its  lovely  flowers  are  produced  late  in  autumn  and 
winter,  a  circumstance  which  is  sure  to  endear  it  to  the  hearts 
of  the  majority  of  amateur  growers,  whilst  those  who  only 
countenance  summer-flowering  kinds  suitable  for  exhibition 
purposes  do  not  find  space  for  it  in  their  collections ;  but  by  so 
excluding  them  they  deny  themselves  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  gorgeous  displays  to  be  found  amongst  Orchids,  second 
only  to  ihat  produced  by  C.  Mossice,  and  perhaps  more  ap- 
preciable than  even  that,  on  account  of  their  servmg  to  make 
the  heart  glad  just  at  the  time  that  Englishmen,  in  their  dank 
and  foggy  atmosphere,  are  all  supposed  by  some  of  our  friends 
across  the  water  to  be  brooding  over  suicide,  and  therefore 
as  a  preventive  to  a  fit  of  melancholy  I  say  grow  a  lot  of 
Cattleya  Trian».  There  are  many  varieties  of  tlus  plant ;  that 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  normal  state  of  the  species  pro- 
duces flowers  5  or  6  inches  in  breadth,  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  broad  and  rosy  blush  in  colour;  lip  large,  and  of  the  same 
colour,  the  front  being  tipped  with  rich  purple,  and  the  throat 
stained  with  orange  inside.  The  variations  from  this,  however, 
are  great.  Some  have  the  sepals  and  petals  wholly  dear  roie 
with  a  rosy-violet  lip ;  others  have  this  deep-coloured  Up  with 
white  sepals  and  petals ;  whilst  one  beautiful  variety  has  pure 
white  flowers,  saving  the  orange-yellow  throat  of  the  lip,  and  a 
tinge  of  soft  rose  in  front.  These  exquisite  flowers  are  borne 
upon  erect  racemes,  and  remain  in  perfection  nearly  a  month 
if  kept  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  damp.  Native  of  New 
Grenada. 

0.  Mossus. — ^Thifl  superb  plant  is  grown  by  the  dozen  by 
many  Orchid-growers,  and  amply  it  repays  for  any  space  or 
trouble  which  may  be  devoted  to  it.  As  a  rule  tifiis  spedes 
attains  the  height  of  12  or  15  inches ;  occasionally,  however, 
varieties  are  found  far  bdow  this  size,  and  also  larger.  The 
pseudobulbs  bear  a  single,  thick,  and  leathery  dark  green  leaf, 
from  the  base  of  whidb  and  the  top  of  the  pseudobulb  the 
racemes  of  flowers  are  produced,  and  which  in  their  youngest 
and  most  tender  days  are  endoeed  in  a  fleshy  sheath  which 
grows  up  with  the  young  leaf ;  the  racemes  bear  from  three  to 
five  flowers,  each  of  which  measures  from  3  to  6  inches  in 
diameter.  As  regards  colour  I  am  at  a  loss,  for  soazedy  two 
plants  can  be  found  exactly  alike,  whilst  the  breadth  of  sepals 
and  petals,  as  well  as  size  of  the  labellum,  is  equally  variable. 
Amongst  ttie  hundreds,  however,  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  I  have  not  seen  one  which  I  could  say  was  not  worth 
growing,  although,  by  comparison,  some  were  inflnitdy  in- 
ferior to  others.  As  a  rule  the  sepds  and  petals  may  be  said  to 
be  deep  blush,  the  lip  large,  stained  at  the  base  with  orange, 
the  centre  in  front  being  suffused  with  rich  violet  rose,  the 
edge  being  paler  and  prettily  fringed ;  these  colours  vaiy  in 
intendty,  as  do  also  uie  undulations  of  the  miuyng  in  the 
numerous  varieties.  The  beautiful  flowers  of  this  species  are 
produced  during  May,  June,  and  July,  and  continue  in  full 
beauty  for  several  weeks.    Native  qf  La  Guayra. 

G.  XcLLSDiM. — ^In  every  respect  different  from  the  previously- 
named  members  of  this  family ;  it  is  a  dwari-growing  species, 
the  pseudobulbs  being  dender,  and  sddom  more  than  5  or 
6  inches ;  these  bear  a  pair  of  ovate  or  nearly  round,  thick, 
leathery,  dark  green  leaves;  the  raceme  bears  several  large 
flowers,  the  sepds  and  petals  of  which  are  tawny  yellow,  trans- 
versdy  barred  with  chocolate ;  the  lip  is  spreading,  and  of  a 
rich  rose  colour.  These  colours,  however,  vary  considerably  in 
different  varieties.  It  blooms  during  June  and  July,  and  lasts 
nearly  a  month  in  full  beauty.  It  appears  to  be  tolerably 
plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia  and  severd  other 
parts  of  Brazil. 

C.  MAXIMA.— A  winter*  blooming  species  of  great  beauty,  and 
therefore  doubly  vduable  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not 
devote  their  entire  space  and  attention  to  those  kinds  which 
bloom  in  time  for  summer  exhibitions.  The  plant  in  queetion 
grows  some  12  or  18  inches  high,  bearing  a  pair  of  leaves  on 
the  top  of  the  pseudobulb,  from  between  these  the  raceme 
rises,  bearing  from  five  to  ten  flowers ;  sepals  and  petals  bright 
rose ;  lip  rose,  beautifully  streaked  and  veined  with  violet  and 
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erimwm.  It  lasts  nearly  a  m<nith  in  beanty  if  oare  is  taken  to 
keep  the  flowere  dry.    Native  of  Oolombia. 

G.  LABUTA. — Similar  in  habit  to  0.  Moseis,  bat  more  zobnst, 
with  broader  and  darker  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  rery  large, 
and  produced  daring  aatomn  and  winter ;  the  racemes  bear 
three  or  foar  flowers,  eaeh  from  4  to  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  sepals,  which  are  broad,  and  rich  deep  rose  colour ;  lip  large, 
rose  colour  at  the  base,  but  stained  in  front  with  rich  deep 
crimson.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant.  Native  of 
Brazil. 

C.  Wabrbbh. — ^This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  summer- 
blooming  kinds ;  it  is  a  plant  of  robust  growth,  with  stout 
pseudobulbs  and  broad  leathery  leaves,  evidently  related  to 
the  preceding  species.  There  are  many  varieties  which  have 
been  imported  in  some  quantities,  but  nearly  all  fall  far  short 
of  the  original  form,  in  which  the  flowers  are  about  6  inches 
across ;  sepals  and  petals  broad  and  of  good  substance,  and  deep 
rose  in  colour ;  lip  large,  beautifully  fhnged  in  front,  and  deep 
rich  crimson.    It  lasts  a  long  time  in  full  beauty. 

0.  EzoBiBHsis. — ^A  hybrid  between  C.  MossIa  and  Lsdlia 
purpurata,  produced  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Dominy,  and  at 
once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  free-flowering  kinds  we 
have.  In  habit  the  plant  is  intermediate,  and  produces  a  large 
raceme,  bearing  from  three  to  flve  flowers ;  sepals  and  petids 
broad,  soft  rose  colour ;  lip  much  enlarged  in  front,  where  the 
colour  is  an  intenselv  rich  velvety  rose-purple  lined  with  gold, 
the  throat  being  soft  golden  yellow.  It  is  at  present  rather 
rare,  but  should  be  added  to  every  collection. 

LiBUA. 

This  genus  differs  but  little  from  the  preceding  in  general 
appearance,  and  in  treatment  entirely  conforms  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  its  management ;  the  great  point  of  distinction  lies 
in  the  number  of  pollen-masses,  which,  however,  is  not 
material  to  the  amateur. 

L.  BiiSOANS.— A  plant  which  no  collection  should  lack;  it 
usually  grows  about  2  feet  high,  bearing  upon  its  somewhat 
slender  pseudobulbs  a  pair  of  leathery  dark  green  leaves,  from 
between  which  the  racemes  rise.  There  are  an  immense 
quantity  of  varieties,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  in  the  ordinaiy 
form  are  white  tinged  with  rose,  and  the  lip  is  a  brilliant  shade 
of  purple.  They  are  produced  during  the  autumn  months. 
Native  of  Brazil. 

L.  Pbbbinii. — ^This  is  another  charming  plant,  producing 
its  flowers  during  autumn  and  winter.  In  habit  of  growth,  it 
resembles  a  Gattleya,  and  bears  a  single  leaf  upon  the  top  of 
the  pseudobulbs ;  the  racemes  bear  several  flowers ;  sepals  and 
petals  light  vinous  purple,  lip  crimson  in  front,  with  a  white 
throat.  It  is  thoroughly  distinct  from  any  other  kind  in  culti- 
vation.   Native  of  Brazil  about  Bio. 

L.  PUBFURATA. — This  Stately  plant  is  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  tribe ;  the  pseudobulbs  are  stout,  and  bear  upon  the 
apex  a  very  large,  oblong,  thick,  leathery  dark  green  leaf ;  the 
raceme  is  produced  from  the  junction  of  the  two,  and  bears 
from  four  to  six  flowers,  measuring  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter ; 
in  fine  examples  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  and  pure 
white ;  lip  large,  dark  purple  in  colour,  tinged  with  rosy-purple, 
throat  white.  There  are  numerous  slight  variations  from  these 
colours,  but  all  are  beautiful.  It  blooms  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  lasts  two  or  three  weeks  in  perfection. 
Native  of  BraziL— Expbbto  Cbbbx. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  ITALY. 
My  object  in  staying  at  Avezzano  was  not  to  look  at  the 
town,  but  to  inspect  the  works  by  which  Prince  Torlonia  has 
converted  what  was  once  a  marsh,  forty-two  miles  in  eircum- 
ferenee,  called  Lake  Fucino  or  di  Gelano,  into  a  fertile  rural 
district,  intended  to  support  and  accommodate  two  or  three 
thousand  labourers.  It  is  an  enterprise  in  which  Imperial 
Borne,  m  the  palmy  days  of  her  power,  had  at  first  failed,  and 
at  last  only  partially  succeeded,  while  the  neglect  of  after  ages 
had  almost  entirely  obliterated  every  trace  of  her  achievements. 
The  lake  was  an  inconvenient  neighbour  to  the  Province,  and 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its  level  wrought  either  flood  or  fever  to 
the  surrounding  villages,  OsBsar,  we  are  told,  and  after  him 
Claudias  and  Nero,  bethought  themselves  of  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  by  an  outlet  which  should  disdiarge  the  waters  of  the  lake 
into  the  Llris,  the  bed  of  which  was  about  80  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  The  intention  of  the  Romans  was,  how- 
ever, not  to  drain  the  lake,  but  simply  to  reduce  it  to  one-third 
of  its  original  size.    The  work  of  the  Ciesars  was  not  properly 


executed,  nor  was  it  thoroughly  mended  by  iheexertionaof  tb» 
later  Bmperors  who  took  it  in  hand.  The  Middle  Ages  found 
the  channel  already  choked-up,  and  the  efforts  of  the  EmpeioK 
Frederick  II.,  the  creative  spirit  of  this  region,  to  re-open  it» 
were  unavailing.  It  was  this  task,  to  which  so  many  great 
sovereigns,  had  proved  unequal,  that  a  private  man,  Prince 
Torlonia,  took  upon  himself.  He  bought-off  a  company  which 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lake  in  1852,  but  which  failed  in 
its  attempts,  and,  with  the  aid  of  English,  French^  and  Swiss 
engineers,  he  went  to  work  in  good  earnest  in  1858.  He  ex- 
pected at  flrst  that  the  work  could  be  achieved  at  an  outlay  of 
1,000,000  Boman  crowns  (£200,000),  but  he  soon  found  out 
that  the  expense  would  exceed  twice  that  sun»— indeed,  it  is 
said  to  have  risen  to  more  than  £1,000,000;  and,,  in  spite  of 
his  well-lmown  enormous  wealth,  the  peasants  of  the  environs 
doubted  "  whether  Torlonia  would  drain  the  lake,  or  the  lake 
drain  Torlonia."  His  success  was,  however,  splendid.  He  re- 
opened and  greatly  widened  the  old  Boman  channel,  and  made 
it  four  miles  in  length  and  about  21  yards  in  width.  Through 
this  channel  an  extent  of  about  86,000  acres  of  the  lake  was 
drained,  and  the  whole  ground  will,  it  is  said,  be  laid  bare  and 
brought  into  cultivation  before  next  spring. 

I  drove  out  to  see  this  stupendous  work  early  in  the  mornings 
as  the  thick  autumn  mist  broke  before  the  rays  of  a  sickly  sun, 
giving,  in  spite  of  the  popular  proverb,  a  very  faint  hope  of  a> 
fine  day.  Where  a  huge  look  moderates  the  outflow  of  the 
water  a  monumental  building  in  white  Travertine  is  now  rising^ 
to  be  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  ,the  Immaculate  Conception,  but 
on  a  central  monolith  of  which  an  inscription  will  send  down 
to  postttity  the  date  of  the  achievement  and  the  name  of  its 
princely  promoter.  The  ground  rescued  from  the  lake  has. 
already  been  cut  out  into  large  squares,  intersected  by  magni- 
flcent  roads,  along  which  are  to  rise  four  hundred  peasant 
dwellings,  with  twenty-four  chapels  and  two  convents.  These, 
buildings,  and  the  bams,  sheds,  and  other  premises  necessary 
for  cultivation  on  the  largest  scale,  will  be  raised  at  a  cost  of 
£160,000.  The  whole  estate  of  15,000  hectares  will  be  organ- 
ised  as  a  monster  model  farm,  to  be  colonised  by  labourers 
from  the  various  estates  of  the  Prince.  Large  tracts  of  tha 
ground  reclaimed  are  already  yielding  com  crops  at  a  profit  of 
SO  to  36  per  cent.,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  three  years 
without  manure,  while  the  upper  slopes  of  the  lake  bed  are 
mantled  over  with  young  low  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  best  qxuMtj,— {Correspondent  of  the. 
Times.)  '    

PREPARING  FOR  WINTER— PLANT 
PROTECTION. 
At  the  present  price  of  coal,  economy  in  its  consumption 
becomes  a  very  important  part  of  garden  economics ;  and  as 
veiy  4>robably  we  may  have  a  hard  winter  before  us  through 
which  to  tide  tender  plants,  a  few  hints  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  bringing  them  safely  through  the  coming  months 
with  as  litUe  demand  as  may  be  on  the  coal  vault  and  heatiig 
apparatus  will  not  be  unreasonable,  and  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  our  readers.  In  the  first  place,  the  too  common  practice  of 
hard  firing,  with  a  view  to  keeping-up  an  unnecessarily  nigh  night 
temperature,  ia  one  that  with  advantage  might  be  considerably 
modified.  The  apprehension  of  injury  from  the  fall  of  the 
mercury  at  night  is  much  greater  than  it  need  be.  More  espe- 
cially may  this  be  the  case  where  plants  are  grown  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  a  wholesome^ 
invigorating  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  resulting 
in  glossy  leathery  foliage,  and  stout  short-jointed  growls. 
Plants  grown  in  this  way  will  come  safely  through  with  the 
mercury  standing  in  the  morning  at  a  point  which  might  not 
be  for  tiie  advantage  of  kindred  plants,  whose  puny  and  attenu- 
ated growths  had  been  developed  under  the  opposite  or  cod- 
dling system.  The  fact  is,  we  are  going  against  nature*s  way^ 
when  going-in  for  high  night  temperatures  at  any  season;  but^ 
more  especially  is  this  the  case  at  the  season  of  rest,  when  the 
supposed  desirable  point  is  to  be  kept  up  by  fire  heat.  If ^ 
instead  of  relying  so  much  on  fire  heat,  our  people  would  have 
more  faith  in  external  coverings  of  some  kmd,  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  themselves  .and  their  plants.  Its  adoption 
would  relieve  them  from  anxiety  during  tiie  prevalence  of  frost,, 
even  though  the  fire  should  go  out  and  the  pipes  cool  down  ; 
and  the  plants,  not  being  unseasonably  stimulated,  would  be  in 
somewhat  more  natural  condition  when  again  entering  on  their 
season  of  growth.  Protection  in  this  way  may  be  effected 
either  by  the  protecting  material  being  made  to  run  up  and 
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down  on  roll«rfl,  or  having  itBtrained  on  light,  portable,  wooden 
frames,  easy  to  pat  on,  and  easy  to  remore.  In  small  honses 
and  amatenr  praetiee  the  protecting  material  may  be  made  to 
mn  np  and  down  on  the  inside,  instead  of  ontside  the  glass 
roof.  The  important  poiot  to  attend  to  is,  that  the  canTas  or 
other  material  does  not  rest  on  the  glass,  bat  that  by  means  of 
transverse  slips  nailed  on  the  roof  a  stratam  of  an  inoh  or  more 
of  air  may  intervene  between  it  and  the  covering. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  doable  glazing  forms  so  efficient  a 
protecting  mediom.  A  very  noteworthy  case  of  its  value  came 
onder  oar  notice,  when  daring  the  coarse  of  a  severe  winter 
and  frost  prevailing,  the  boiler  and  heating  apparatas  got 
enddenly  oat  of  order,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  they  coald 
be  availed  of.  Nevertheless,  the  collection  of  plants,  a  choice 
and  varied  one  too,  was  none  the  worse  though  having  nothing 
to  protect  them  from  the  enemy  withoat  than  tiie  warm  blan- 
ket of  air  which  intervened  between  the  donUe  sorf  aoe  of  c^ass. 
80,  too,  in  covering  pits  and  frames,  where  more  roogh  and 
ready  material  is  pat  ander  reqaisition,  saoh  as  hay,  straw, 
f^rn,  or  litter,  this  principle  shoald  be  borne  in  mind  and 
acted  on,  taking  care  that  the  mediom  which  holds  a  large 
body  of  air  and  lies  loosely  should  be  placed  next  the  glass, 
and  the  mat  or  other  covqpr  above  it.  This  order  is  in  practice 
▼eiy  often  reversed,  the  closely  bagging  mat  going  on  first,  and 
^e  straw  or  other  loose  material  last.  If  snow  come,  it  shonld 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  non-oondnetor  of 
heat,  and  an  admirable  protecting  material,  which  one  shoald 
be  slow  to  remove  from  pits  or  frames  over  which  it  has 
thrown  its  sheltering  mantle.  If,  too,  frost  be  sharp  and  per- 
tsistent,  necessitating  keeping  plants  closely  covered  and  dark, 
the  very  common  mistake  of  removing  their  eoverings  when  a 
thaw  sets  in,  and  suddenly  exposing  the  plants  to  the  action 
of  light  and  sunshine,  shoald  be  carefully  avoided.  This  in 
practice  is  often  productive  of  more  injury  to  plants  than  the 
actual  touch  of  the  frost.  To  give  a  familiar  instance :  Potatoes 
in  pits  may  be  actually  frozen,  and  yet  they  will  turn  out  quite 
«afe,  provided  the  pita  be  not  opened  immediately  after,  and 
the  tubers  exposed.  If  the  exposure  be  sudden  the  result  will 
be  very  diiterent. 

We  venture  these  few  hints  in  view  of  a  Smtingency  which 
the  gardener  and  amateur  plant-grower  have  now,  owing  to  the 
deamess  and  scarcity  of  fuel,  more  reason  than  heretofore  to 
dread — a  severe  winter.  Their  further  development,  as  well 
as  practical  application,  should  such  unfortunately  be  neoes- 
eary,  may  be  very  safely  left  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of 
«uch  of  our  readers  as  are  immediately  interested. —  (Iruh 
Farmers*  GazeUe.) 


NOTES  AND  aLEANINGS. 

Wk  recently  announced  that  a  Gband  Hobttcttltubal  Bx- 
HiBiTioH  is  fixed  to  be  held  at  the  Lowxb  Gbounds,  Aston 
Pasx,  BiBMnvoHAx,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  July  next, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Midland  Counties  Grand  Horticultural 
Exhibition."  In  addition  to  money  prizes,  amounting  to  £1000, 
Are  silver  challenge  cups,  value  twenty-five  guineas  each,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  principal  prizes;  one  for 
plants,  one  for  fruits,  one  for  vegetables,  one  for  cut  Boses 
(nurserymen),  and  another  for  out  Boses  (amateurs). 

Ok  the  11th  inst.  Messrs.  Satton  A  Sons  gave  their 

annual  dinner  to  those  employed  in  their  estaUi^unent  at 
Beading.  We  agree  with  Messrs.  Sutton  in  thinking  that  such 
meetings  pjromote  cordiality  between  the  employed  and  the 
employer. 

WOBE  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

SITCHBlf  QABUMIf. 

Wb  have  lately  experienced  such  a  oontinuanoe  of  wet  weather, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  proceed  with  out-door  work  every 
day,  but  we  trust  that-  there  are  few  instances  in  which  the 
labourers  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  gardeners  who  can  scarcely  find  sufficient  for  garden 
labourers  to  do  for  the  space  of  one  day,  but  we  never  yet  knew 
one  skilled  in  his  profesBion  who  could  not  employ  his  men 
for  weeks  within-doors  in  various  ways  to  forward  labour  at  a 
future  time.  Numberless  things  mieht  be  made  by  them  which 
are  now  purehased  at  a  distance,  and  consequently  do  not  bene- 
t&t  the  poor  in  the  neighbouritood.  If  the  soil  in  the  frames  in 
which  the  roots  of  Asparagut  are  planted  shoald  become  dry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  water  it  with  water  of  the  temperatpre  of 
the  bed;  but  this  is  not  often  required  if  the  bed  heats  mode- 
rately and  the  roots  were  properly  watered  when  planted. 
There  should  be  at  least  5  or  6  mches  of  soil  of  a  loose  open 


texture,  such  as  leaf  mould  or  old  tan,  above  the  crowns  of  the 
roots  after  thev  begin  to  shoot.  Admit  air  freelv  every  day  to 
the  productive  beds.  Where  Bean$  have  been  planted  in  rows 
and  have  made  their  appearance,  draw  the  earth  in  ridges  on 
each  side  of  them,  so  as  to  afford  some  little  protection  from 
cold  catting  winds  ;  Peas  in  rows  should  be  similarly  managed. 
Watch  narrowly  for  sings  among  the  young  Cauliflower  plants, 
and  keep  them  free  from  dead  leaves.  If  any  are  planted  in 
pots  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  during  severe  weather,  they 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  with  water,  otherwise  in  the  spring 
it  will  be  found  that  the  time  and  trouble  have  been  uselessly 
expended.  TUose  Oueumberg  in  pots  or  tubs  in  forcing  houses 
will  require  a  little  fresh  soil  over  the  roots  oocasionally ;  this 
will  keep  them  in  vigorous  health.  As  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  are 
greatly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  in  forcing  houses,  everv 
known  means  should  be  used  to  keep  them  under ;  they  shoula 
be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  and  if  the  red  spider  be- 
comes numerous,  a  little  sulphur  should  be  mixed  with  the 
water.  Any  Herbs  that  may  be  wanted  in  a  green  state  should 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  imme- 
diately potted  and  placed  in  a  forcing  house.  The  voung  Lettuce 
plants  in  frames  shoald  have  all  the  air  that  cyi  be  given  them 
in  mild  weather.  Keep  them  and  also  those  in  the  borders  free 
from  dead  leaves  and  litter  of  all  sorts  likely  to  harbour  sluj^s. 
Take  up  and  pot  old  roots  of  Bhubarb  for  forcing  if  a  sueoession 
is  required,  or  they  may  be  laid  in  a  Mushroom  honae  that  is  at 
work^  and  slightly  covered  with  soiL 

Proceed  with  the  prunine  and  nailin|[  fruit  trees  in  all  favour- 
able weather,  as,  if  wholly  deferred  until  spring,  the  proper  per- 
formance of  these  operations  will  be  apt  to  interfere  with  other 
matters  demanding  attention.  If  the  trees  were  suitably  attended 
to  in  the  summer,  there  wiU  not  be  much  useless  matter  to  be 
removed  now.  Vines  and  Baapbemes  deprived  previously  of 
all  unnecessary  wood  had  better  have  the  shoots  remaining  left 
unshortened  until  the  rigour  of  winter  shall  have  nassed.  The 
spurs  of  Cunant  trees  should  be  cut-in  pretty  closely,  to  the 
stems,  and  the  leadins  shoots  considerably  shortened  if  quality 
rather  than  quantity  u  aimed  at.  Gooseberries  may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  if  the  preferable  method  is  not  adopted  of 
having  the  fruit  produced  chiefly  on  the  young  wood,  or  on 
small  spurs  on  wood  of  two  or  three  year's  ^wth.  Applee  and 
Peers  against  walls  should  have  their  fruit -bearing  spurs  kept 
as  near  the  wall  as  possible,  not  only  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
the  wall,  and  prevent  the  unsightliness  of  long,  rampant,  over- 
grown spurs,  but  also  for  obtaining  good-sized  weil-flAVoured 
nruit.  Attention  to  the  short  spurs  produced  on  good  healthy 
trees  when  growing  naturally  as  standards  will  fumlBh  a  good 
lesson  on  this  subject.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  best  sorts  of 
Pears  which  have  a  tendency  to  form  a  bold  blossom-bud  at  the 
ends  of  short  shoots  of  the  present  year's  growth,  care  should  be 
taken  to  retain  a  sufficiency,  and,  if  long  enough,  to  fasten  them 
closely  to  the  wall.  Plums  may  be  pruned  much  the  same 
as  Pears,  but  as  the  heft  fruit  is  generally  produced  on  wood  of 
two  or  three  yean'  growth,  care  should  be  taken  to  lay-in  a  little 
wood  every  season.  Those  not  much  accustomed  to  nailing  are 
very  vgi  either  to  «nse  shreds  too  short  or  too  many  of  them. 
Tne»f  especially  young  ones,  are  often  irreparably  rained  by 
the  former,  and  made  to  resemble  rag-shops  by  the  latter. 
Comparatively  few  shreds  will  be  necessary  if  placed  alter- 
nately, with  a  slight  strain  upon  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of 
the  shoots,  and  it  the  stronger  ends  are  fastened  with  willows 
or  rope  yams.  However  pretty  it  may  be  to  see  trees  beautifully 
trained,  effecting  that  object  by  driving-in  nails  cloae  to  the 
branch,  or  putti^  a  strain  upon  it  so  as  to  endanger  the  bark, 
ought  on  no  pretence  to  be  sjllowed.  Peeehes,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots. — Unfasten  the  young  shoots  so  far  from  the  wall  that 
they  will  incur  no  risk  of  being  blown  about  by  boisterous  winds, 
in  order  that  the  part  previously  reposing  against  the  wall  may 
be  duly  ripened  oefore  it  is  exposed  to  severe  frosty  and  also 
that  active  vegetation  may  be  retarded  to  a  later  period  in  the 
spring.  Where  thin  tiles  had  been  nlaced  on  part  of  the  border 
next  the  wall  for  radiating  heat  ana  keeping  the  border  moist, 
they  may  be  removed  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  by 
frost  or  the  performance  ox  the  necessary  operations;  oo'if  not 
ocmsidered  too  valuable,  and  if  the  drainage  wsa  very  defective, 
they  might  be  bedded  in  clay,  &o,,  to  throw  the  water  off  the 
border. 

riiOWBB  OABDEK. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  command  of  a 
gravel  pit  should  get  a  eood  supply  of  gravel  provided  whenever 
the  weather  is  suitable  for  that  kind  of  work.  See  also  to 
having  plenty  of  soil  prepared  for  striking  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  and  have  drsining  materials  for  pets  prepared  and  sorted 
out  in  sizes.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  have  all  fallen 
there  should  be  a  general  deaning-up ;  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  clean-up  a  portion  of  the  ground,  as  during  high  winds  the 
leaves  would  blow  about  in  all  directions.  The  leaves  and 
sweepings  of  the  walks  may  be  laid  about  the  shrubs  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  to  prevent  them  blowing  about  they  ahould  be 
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slighUy  oovered  with  soil.  This  mode  of  proceeding  will  be 
infloitely  better  for  the  Bhrabs  than  digging  amongst  them. 
Continue  planting  during  mild  weather. 

8T0YB. 

Keep  the  surface  of  th^  soil  in  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  also 
moss  and  lichen,  but  in  doing  this  do  not  loosen  the  soil  so 
as  to  injure  the  roots  near  the  surface.  Keep  every  plant  free 
from  dead  leaves,  and  all  climbing  plants  that  are  making 
growth  should  be  neatly  tied-up.  Bprmkle  the  flues  and  paths 
irequently  when  strong  fires  are  kept-up,  so  as  to  counteract  the 
constant  drain  of  moisture  which  takes  place. 

0ON8SBT4T0BT  Ain>  ORSBNHOnSE. 

As  the  Chrrsanthemums  are  removed  after  flowering,  their 
places  should  be  supplied  with  flowering  plants  from  the  forcing 
pit,  or  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  plants  should  be  set  at  a  greater 
distance  apart,  so  that  no  vacancy  may  appear. 

PITS  AND  7BA1CBS. 

A-  free  admission  of  air  must  be  given  to  Auriculas,  Gama- 
tions,  &o.f  but  they  must  be  preserved  from  excessive  moisture. 
Immediately  worms  are  observed  in  any  of  the  pots  turn  out 
the  plants  and  remove  them  without  breaking  the  oall  of  earth, 
or  the^  may  be  watered  with  lime  water.  Continue  to  take 
plants  into  the  pits  for  forcing  if  none  have  been  previously 
prepared.  Such  plants  as  Bnododendrons,  Azaleas,  Roses, 
Pinks,  &c.,  may  now  be  taken  up  with  good  balls  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  potted  and  forced  immediately. — ^W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

VBUIT  AND  KITCHKM  OABDBN. 

Im  this  department  pruning,  making  alterations,  digging  and 
trenching,  will  occupy  our  time  while  the  present  fine  weather 
lasts.  In  previous  communications'  it  was  stated  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pruning  was  done  during  the  summer 
months.  The  trees  that  were  not  pruned  are  Morello  Cherries 
on  walls,  on  espaliers,  and  trained  as  p^amids  on  the  Mahaleb 
Btock.  The  pruning  they  require  now  is  merely  to  thin-out  the 
wood  where  it  is  too  much  crowded,  and  to  shorten  the  young 
wood  where  it  has  grown-out  too  much.  Apple  and  Fear  trees 
which  have  grown  sufficiently  large  and  bear  freely  are  some- 
times omitted.  Some  of  the  larger  branches  of  these  require  to 
be  cat  out  if  they  are  too  thicklv  placed,  and  all  the  young  wood 
should  be  cut-back  to  the  small  eyes  at  the  l^aae  of  the  shoot. 
The  treatment  of  the  roots  is  equally  important  with  that 
required  for  the  branches.  Large  trees  planted  between  the 
kitchen-garden  quarters  have  no  special  treatment.  When  the 
quarters  are  dng  or  trenched  over,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
trees  or  Gooseberry  bushes  is  lightly  forked-over  at  the  same 
time,  BO  as  to  make  the  whole  assume  a  tidy  appearance.  On 
the  borders  wholly  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  they  can  have  that 
treatment  which  is  deemed  most  suitable  to  them,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  requirements  of  any  other  crop.  The  surface 
of  the  borders  should  now  be  dressed  over  with  decayed  frame 
manure  to  be  dug-in  earlv  in  spring. 

We  have  also  been  relaying  Box  edgtnjfs  to  the  kitchen  gar- 
den paths ;  in  many  places  the  Box  had  died-out,  leaving  blanks 
which  made  the  edgings  unsightly.  We  might  have  filled  the 
blanks  with  Box,  but  it  would  still  have  caused  the  row  to  look 
nn  sightly.  The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  is  this :  The 
whole  row  of  Box  is  dug-up  after  the  gravel  to  the  distance 
of  li  foot  from  the  edging  has  been  shovelled  or  drawn-ofl  with 
a  rake,  the  ground  is  then  dug-up,  mixing  some  fresh  soil  from 
the  border  during  the  process.  Along  the  line  where  the  Box  is 
to  be  planted  the  ground  must  be  made  quite  firm  by  repeated 
treading ;  it  is  then  raked  over  and  made  perfectly  level  by 
beating  with  the  back  of  a  spade  after  the  line  has  been  stretched 
tightly  in  4ts  place.  When  the  line  is  quite  tight  it  will  show 
any  inequalities  in  the  edging. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 

We  are  very  careful  not  to  excite  Pvne9  into  growth  at  this 
period  of  the  year ;  even  in  the  fruiting-house  where  fruit  in 
varions  stages  are  swelling  and  ripening-off,  or  just  throwing-up, 
the  house  is  seldom  above  60®  at  night.  We  have  usually  at 
this  season  turned  over  the  spent  tan  when  the  heat  had 
declined  to  75°  or  80°,  and  mixed  it  with  fresh ;  but  great  caution 
is  necessary  where  this  is  done,  as  the  bottom  heat  rises  quickly 
after  the  operation.  Should  it  rise  over  90®,  it  is  best  to  lift  the 
pots  out  and  stand  them  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Extreme 
oare  is  also  requisite  as  regards  watering  the  pots.  The  plants 
not  throwing-up  fruit  will  not  require  any  water ;  those  bearing 
fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dust-dry,  otherwise  the  fruit 
will  shrivel  and  become  worthless. 

Late  vvneHeB  have  to  be  looked-to  twice  a-week.  All  decaving 
leaves  which  part  readily  from  the  stalks  are  picked-off  from 
the  Vines  and  removed  from  the  house ;  they  would  otherwise 
imperceptibly  throw-off  moisture  and  cause  the  fruit  to  mildew. 
We  have  much  difficulty  in  preserving  the  fruit  from  decay  while 
the  leaves  are  falling ;  the  neating  apparatus  is  warmed  nearly 
every  day,  but  is  allowed  to  cool-down  before  the  house  is  shut- 
up  in  the  aftexnooiL    On  -wrj  damp  days,  and  espeoially  when 


we  are  enveloped  in  fogs,  the  heat  is  not  put  on,  nor  are  the 
ventilators  opened.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Groe 
Guillaume,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  is  the 
best  keeper  we  have,  not  excepting  Lady  Downe's ;  large  com- 
pact bunches  have  not  yet  had  a  single  decayed  berrv  removed 
from  them.  Started  the  earliest  vinery  this  week.  The  borders 
outside  and  inside  had  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid  water ; 
that  on  the  outside  is  covered  with  fermenting  material.  The 
night  temperature  of  the  house  is  about  50®,  as  the  weather  is 
mud ;  during  frosts  the  house  would  fall  to  40°.  The  Vines  are 
syringed  twice  daily,  and  the  paths,  walls  of  the  house,  &c.,  are 
also  sprinkled  over,  any  plants  in  the  house  being  freely  wetted 
with  the  syringe. 

Bemovea  a  few  pots  of  Sea-kale  to  the  forcing  house ;  the 
roots  had  been  previously  potted  and  plunged  out  of  doors,  and 
successive  batches  are  tokken  in  as  they  are  required.  The  pota 
are  also  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  the  house,  the 
material  being  placed  over  the  crowns  to  the  depth  of  9  inches. 
It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  pots  as  deep  as  this,  otherwise  the 
Sea-kale  will  not  be  nicely  blanched. 

OBBBNHOnSE  AND  C0N8BBVAT0&T. 

Being  exhibitors  of  GhryaanthemurMf  much  of  our  time  wae 
employed  in  getting  ready  .the  plants  and  blooms  for  the  exhi- 
bition which  was  held  on  Saturday  last.  Visitors  to  the  Chrys- 
anthemum shows  marvel  at  the  size  of  the  blooms  which  they 
see  in  the  stands,  and  wonder  how  it  is  that  their  plants  at 
home  do  not  produce  such  flowers.  The  reason  is  that  the 
plants  receive  special  treatment ;  one  plant  is  grown  in  a  9-inch 
pot,  two  in  an  11- inch,  or  three  in  a  13-inch  pot,  and  each  plant 
18  allowed  to  carry  only  from  three  to  six  flowers,  and  the  ouds 
are  thinned-out  in  September  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  II 
the  plants  are  potted  in  suitable  material,  which  should  be  good 
turfy  loam  three  parts,  and  one  part  of  rotted  manure,  liberal 
supplies  of  manure  water  from  the  time  the  flower-buds  are  set 
until  the  flowers  are  nearly  expanded,  will  produce  the  resulta 
which  may  be  seen  at  our  exhibitions.  Another  matter  which 
may  be  noticed,  as  it  will  be  useful  to  purchasers,  might  have 
been  observed  at  the  exhibitions  this  year :  In  one  catalogue 
there  is  a  flower  named  Pink  Perfection,  in  another  it  is  VbM 
Mary  Morgan ;  they  are  identical,  and  were  both  sent  out  the 
same  year  at  a  long  price.  Again,  Lady  St.  Clair,  Empress  of 
India,  White  Queen  of  England,  and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  all 
seem  to  be  white  sports  of  Queen  of  England.  If  Empress  of 
India  is  purchased,  all  the  others  may  be  left  out.  In  our  col- 
lection of  blooms  this  year  a  large  proportion  had  been  destroyed 
by  mildew  before  the  flowers  were  fully  open.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  two  causes :  First,  the  plants  were  exposed  to  i^ 
severe  frost  before  they  were  taken  into  the  house ;  and  second^ 
the  bed  on  which  the  pots  stand  is  composed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse.  This  material  is  very  good  for  the  .purpose  in  summer^  ■ 
but  it  retains  a  Uurge  quantity  (n  moisture,  which  is  slowly  given 
off  when  the  house  is  shut-up.  The  way  in  which  the  frost 
might  cause  the  mischief  was,  that  wherever  the  flowers  had 
shown  colour  the  florets  were  damaged,  and,  as  a  consequence^ 
decay  speedily  sets  in. 

VliOWBB  OABDBN. 

Cut  off  the  decayed  stems  of  Lilies  in  the  Bhododendron  beds, 
and  as  the  surface  of  the  beds  was  comparatively  dry,  hoed-up 
the  weeds  and  raked  the  ground  over ;  this  has  made  all  right 
for  the  winter.  The  beds  not  planted  with  spring-flowering 
plants  have  been  manured  and  dug  over ;  the  surface  will  thus 
be  exposed  to  the  weather  all  through  the  winter,  and  after 
being  llghtiy  ^*  pointed  "  over  before  the  plants  are  put  qut,  wiU 
be  in  good  order  for  tiiem.^r.  Douglas. 

TEADE  GATALOaUfiS  BECEIVED. 

Edwin  Cooling,  Mile-Ash  Kurseries,  "Derhy.— Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Boses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ac. 

W.  Chater,  Saffron  yfsX^&n,— Catalogue  of  SoUyhocks  and 
Boses, 

Ewing  &  Co.,  Boyal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Eaton,  and  Cringle- 
ford,  Norwich. — Catalogue  q£  Fruit  and  Onusmental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  dc. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Langport,  Semenei-^Oo^o- 
logue  of  OladioU. 

P.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester.— Co^o- 
logue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Se. 

TO  OORRESPONOENTS. 
*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oonrespondents  of  the  '*  Jounial  of  Hortionlture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Ckntleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  sabjeoted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  J<mmal  of  HorticntUurt,  <««.,  171,  Flut 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

CoLOUBBD  PikATBB  ov  Vtevns  (/.  JTe.LV-We  know  of  an 
Ugb>»riMdkook8. 
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TKiirsTLAiiTZiia  CxLS&T   U  Comaimi  BMul«r).— Onee  tmqpknting  U 
mAolent  before  plAnting  in  the  txendias. 
ToHATO  COLTDAX  (D.  P.  O.)*— Thtt*  fa  DO  fonndatlon  for  your  ixuiim- 


CLBANiira  ZiNO  Labxlb  (£.  it.  £.).— Bub  them  with  land  paper. 

PsARS  (I.  JC  ^).— Luge  Terietiee  for  stewinff— GatillM,  aUogil,  Aod  Vera- 
Um.  Deseert  Pesn  ripe  At  Chrigtmei  Betur*  d'Azembeig,  alon  Morgeao, 
and  Monaroh. 

SiTTToife*  Floubbizx  Potato.— **D.,  Dtal,**  aaki  where  I  got  the  Snttona' 
Bad-ekin  Floarball  Potato  feed.  Tbiej  eame  from  Meeore.  Button,  Beading, 
to  January,  1871,  and  my  unfaTourable  opinion  waa  formed  from  the  quality 
of  the  first  year's  erop,  whieh  was  in  no  respeot  superior  to  what  I  have  grbwn 
from  Reed  raised  here  in  subsequent  years.  I  hare  tried  these  **  Bed  Flour- 
balls  "  in  different  soils  under  different  culture,  but  the  result  has  always 
been  the  same,  and  they  remain  simply  uneatable.  West  Cornwall,  howerer, 
as  I  have  abeady  said,  is  a  bad  late-Potalo  district,  so  the  results  which  I 
have  complained  ef  msy  not  have  oocuired  elsewhere.— W. 

Nbolbotso  Wall  Trbss  IB,  K.  £.).— We  do  not  adTise  rsdieal  treatment, 
such  as  diffging  the  treee  out  or  cottlntf  close-in  to  the  bole  of  the  tree.  You 
may  get  the  treee  into  tolerably  good  snape  in  the  oonrse  of  three  years  by 
judicious  management,  but  they  will  not  make  such  handsome  specimens  as 
those  which  have  been  well  managed  from  the  first.  Those  treee  whieh  have 
not  produced  fmit>bnds  may  be  cut  wall  beck,  all  projecting  laterals  being  cut 
close  to -the  wall;  these,  by  proper  summer  pruning  and  training,  may  be 
made  nioe-fmit-beazlng  specimens  next  summer.  The  others  may  have  the 
projecting  laterals  cut  back  where  the  operation  doea  not  inteifere  wllh  the 
•ncceeding  crop  of  fnxit. 

Labbls  (H.  H.  H.).— Try  Bell  A  Thorpe's,  of  Stratford-on-ATon.  Write  to 
them,  and  say  what  yon  want. 

Nambs  or  Applb  and  Gokifbb  (W.  B.  B.).— The  Apple  was  smashed, 
and  the  twig  so  mashed-np  with  it,  as  to  be  unrecognisable.  Specimens 
thonld  be  sent  in  a  box. 

Muscat  Gbapbs  SHBiYBLLiifo  (A.  F.).—lt  the  stalks  are  dead,  there  pro- 
bably is  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Wbbos  IB  CouBT-TABD  (F.  T.  G.).- Water  it  with  boiling  brine. 

Selbct'Hbatbs  (J^n'ea)  — Amabilis,  slogans,  Farrleana,  fermginea  major, 
gemmifera  elegans,  Massonl  major,  obbata,  Sprrngelii,  tortulosflora,  tricolor 
Slogans,  Triumphans.Tentrieosa  grandiflora,  and  TurnbuUi. 

ORBBNHonsB  ORRAXBicTAL-roLiAOBD  Plamts  (N.  B.).— Agapanthus  um- 
bellatus  fol.  variegatis,  Bsmbusa  Foxtnnei  variegate,  Ooprosma  Beuerl*ne 
Tariegata,  CoroniUa  glauea  v»riegata,  Draaena  anstralis,  Enrya  Utifolia 
variegata,  liomatia  deitantisslma,  *Phormium  tenax  Veitohii,  Sednm  asoideum 
Tariegetum,  Sednm  japonicom  variegatnm,  Beineckia  camea  fol.  variegatis, 
Teroniea  Anderson!  variegata,  *Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  *Y.  filamentosa 
variegata,  *Y.  fill fera,  and  *Y.  quadrlcolor.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are,  if  good  plants,  expensive.  It  would  be  well  to  see  about  prices  before 
ordering.  Tne  others  are  moderate  in  price.  To  make  up  a  dosen  without 
them  you  might  have  Isolepis  gracilis,  Baxifraga  sarmentosa.  and  Centanrea 
sagusina  or  candidissima.  The  variety  oompacta  is  the  best  form.  The  beet 
plan  is  to  procure  plants,  or  you  may  raise  them  from  seeds  sown  in  March  in 
a  gentle  hotbed,  but  plants  from  cuttings  are  much  better.  Thoy,  as  well  as 
fhn  plants  above  named,  may  be  had  of  any  nurseryman  or  florist  advertising 
In  The  Joubnal  of  HoBTiciTLTirBB. 

QBOwtNO  Walnttts  abb  Acobbs  IB  Watbb  (W.  fll).— The  nuts  should 
be  suspended  dear  of  the  water,  and  be  kept  in  podtlon  by  a  pleoe  of  string 
passed  through  oork.  The  root  will  be  emitted  downwards  into  the  water, 
and  the  plant  will  need  to  be  supported  until  it  have  roots  to  w»*««t^it*  it  in 
position.  Place  in  a  doeet  until  the  nuta  or  aooms  have  made  roots  to  reach 
the  water  and  the  first  leaves  are  developed,  then  expose  to  light.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  change  the  water  occasionally,  and  to  keep  it  replenished  as 
required,  adding  a  piece  of  charcoal  about  the  sise  of  a  small  walnnt  eveiy 
ten  days  or  fortnight,  and  removing  that  previously  need. 

Daibibs  OB  Lawb  (H,  B.  5.).— The  lawn  would  be  best  freed  of  the  Daides 
by  proceeding  as  yon  propose— vis.,  remove  the  present  turf  and  sow  grasa 
aeeds;  but  if  sown  in  April  it  will  not  be  lik^a  lawn  laid  down  with  oood 
turf  by  June  or  July.  It  will,  however,  have  a  g^od  appearance  by  that  time. 
Uee  the  soot  as  a  top-dreesing  in  moist  weather  after  mowing.  For  a  lawn 
6*)  yards  by  80  yards  you  will  need  28  lbs.  of  the  finest  mixture  of  Inwn  grasa 
MJds. 

Stbawbbbbibs  Plabtbd  IB  Sbftbhbbb  (J.  B.  B ).— The  rooted  runners 
planted  in  September  will  have  made  roots  if  thay  have  made  little  or  no 
leaf-growth,  and  will,  no  doubt,  progress  in  spring.  We  do  not  advise  your 
doing  anything  to  them  further  than  pladng  some  rather  short  litter  about 
the  plants,  putting  it  niedy  around  the  crown  under  the  leaves,  and  in 
Hardi  fill-up  any  blanks. 

Hyacibth  BrncBS  Eatbb  ( Jdtfia).— The  eanae  of  the  bulbs  phmged  in  the 
apen  border  having  the  tops  eaten  off,  and  holes  made  in  them,  nuy  be  the 
snails  which  you  found,  or  some  Und  of  grub.  The  pots  ooght  to  have  been 
aet  on  ashee,  and  plunged  in  and  covered  with  the  same  or  spent  tan  to  the 
depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches.  The  damage  fa  not  due  to  the  bradar  being  too 
damp, 'but  a  wet  bordar  fa  not  anitabto  for  bolba.  The  tronda  of  the  Fama 
you  endoaed  are  thoae  of  Polypodium  Tulgars. 

eoFPOBTiBO  Pbxxuui  japobioa  LsATBa  (0.  (7.).— The  leaves  do  not  za- 
qulre  supports,  but  should  be  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  habit.  Afford 
thsplants  mora  room,  and  keep  tbam  near  the  glaea.  Water  only  to  keep 
the  soil  moist.  They  will,  no  doubt,  flower  in  spring.  The  large  leavea 
ought  to  be  now  decnrfag,  and  by  midwinter  be  all  gone  except  a  few  only  of 
of  the  amaUeat,  which  remain,  marking  the  heart  of  the  planta. 

ViBB  TBaATMXBT  (JdMi).— The  "  Tine  Manual '*  would  suit  yoo.  It  eon- 
tains  full  partieulara  on  the  treatment  of  Vines.  It  may  be  had  by  poat  fkom 
am  ofllca  for  Is.  1\^    Bead  afao  Peamm'a  **  VineOnUnra  ondar  Olass,"  Is.  Id. 

Bbpottibo  Labab  Plabts  (E,  C.).— Whan  the  planta  baooma  large,  and 
it  fa  not  desired  to  inereaaa  the  slae  of  pot,  thay  may,  after  tomlng  oat  of 
the  pots,  have  the  sides  of  the  ball  reduced  by  picking  away  the  edl  from 
about  the  roots  all  round,  so  aa  to  admit  an  Inch  of  frnh  sml  at  the  ddea, 
and  in  thfa  way  they  may  be  kept  in  the  same  aiae  of  pot  for  a  number  of 
ysars.  Th«y  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  by  holding  them  on  the  dds,  and 
tapping  the  edge  of  the  pot  against  a  piece  of  hsavywood.  In  thfa  way 
they  coma  oot  of  the  pot  quite  aa  wall  as  inverted.  The  time  of  repotting 
will  depend  upon  the  subject.  The  beet  time  fa  whan  thqrare  begimilng  to 
grow,  or,  if  ent-in,  altar  thay  have  made  fresh  ahoots  aa  inah  or  ao  longt 


shading  and  keeping  moist  untn  ra-esUbllshed.    Caotuaes  should  be  repotted 
in  spring,  or  when  they  are  beginning  to  grow. 

Addxbo  Laubbl  OuTTiBoa  TO  Mabubb  (A  Header).— It  fa  not  deeSrmbfa 
ito  throw  the  enttings  of  Laurd  hedges  on  the  manure  heap.  All  such  refuse 
s  beet  pfaaed  fai  a  heap  apart,  and  after  lying  a  time  ahMdd  be  turned  over, 
and  any  woody  matter  picked  out  and  bonit. 

Btabdabd  Fbdit  Tbbbs  Ubtbitxtfui.  ( Jd«»).— *< Wdl  pruning"  thsss 
only  tends  to  sense  growth;  and  the  keeping-down  each  year,  unleea  done  fa 
summer,  would  only  tend  to  its  continuance  instead  of  the  production  of 
fruit  buds.  Tou  may  take  out  a  trench  as  you  propose,  whidi  should  not  be 
nearer  to  the  stem  than  8  feet,  and  working  under  the  ball  towards  the  stem 
of  the  toee,  cut  any  roots  going  down,  which  may  be  bdow  the  majority  of  the 
roots.  The  trench  may  be  ftlled-up  with  a  eompoat  of  equal  purte  of  tur^ 
loam,  old  lime  rubbish,  and  wdl-rotted  manure ;  put  in  firmly,  than  ma'icfa 
over  the  suifaoe  to  the  bote  with  2  or  8  inches  of  snort  littery  mannie.  The 
Plums  may  be  treated  similarly. 

Tbbatkbbt  of  Youbo  Yibbs  (]f.).— Whether  you  on^^t  to  cut  off  one  of 
two  rods  will  depend  upon  the  space  at  your  disposd.  The  rods  of  a  variety 
like  Alicante  ought  to  be  not  lees  than  8  feet  apart— 8  feet  6  inchee  wonld  be 
better;  two  rods  in  that  apace  would  be  far  too  dose,  the  aide  branflhee 
would  not  have  enough  space  to  develope  themselves.  Stop  the  dde  branchee 
two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch ;  all  after-growths  should  be  stopped  at  the  first 
leaf.    Your  Vinee  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  full  crops  of  Grapes. 

Frttit  Tbbbb  IB  Dbbsbbd  Obouvds  {A,  C.  H.).— As  you  take  a  gr«a* 
interest  in  fruit  trees,  and  cannot  have  them  in  the  kitchen  garden,  there  fa 
no  reaeon,  except  fashion,  why  you  should  not  plant  them  in  the  ahmbbery, 
on  the  fawn,  or  have  well-trained  treee  on  the  wall  amongst  Boeea.  We  have 
seen  it  done  in  eome  vary  arfatoeratic  places.  In  one,  where  a  large  staff  of 
gwdeners  and  fabourers  are  kept,  a  flower  garden  fa  laid  out  in  the  moat 
beantiful  manner.  It  is  bounded  on  one  dde  by  dimbing  Boses  on  a  highly 
omamentd  trellfa,  on  the  other  by  a  high  wall  facing  eouth,  whieh  fa  planted 
with  fruit  treee  and  Boess,  and  we  never  heard  of  anyone  remarking  on  tha 
incongruity  of  it.  A  Cherry  tree  covered  with  anow>white  blossoms  in  spring 
fa  none  the  lees  ornamental  because  it  will  be  loaded  with  useful  fruit  in  eum- 
mer,  and  there  are  few  flowers  more  delicately  beautiful  than  Appfa  blneanma 

Abbabobkbbt  of  Kitcbbb  Gabdbb  (J.  B,  IT.).  — The  walfa  will,  if 
judiciously  planted,  probably  grow  as  much  choice  fruit  aa  yon  require ;  oa. 
the  wdl  facing  south  pfant  Peaches  and  Nectarines.    The  best  Peadiee  are  Ig 

Early  Y  rk,  Boyd  George,  Bellegarde,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Barrington.  Nectarinea :  t^AjlM 
Lord  Napier,  Murrey,  Violette  Hidve,  and  Victoria.  On  the  waU  fadng  east  UT^r^ 
plant  Pears  Louisa  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurri  d'Amanlfa,  Van  Mons  Lten  la 
Clero,  Glou  Morqean,  Marie  Louise,  Easter  Beurr^  Benn6  IHel,  and  Berga- 
motte  d'Eeperen.  Plums:  Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson,  and  Coe'a  (Golden 
Drop.  On  the  wall  facing  east  Oharries  and  Plums ;  of  Cherries  the  moat 
suitable  are  Archduke,  Biganean  Napoleon,  Blaek  Tartarian,  Blton,  Knight*a 
Early  Blaek,  and  Boyd  Duke;  Plume— Green  Gaga,  Guthrfa's  Lata  Green, 
Blue  Impteatrice,  and  Denyer's  Victoria.  On  tha  wall  fadng  north  Mardlo 
Cherries  and  Bad  Oorranta.  If  you  wish  to  have  Aprioots  plant  Kaishm, 
Grosse  Peche,  and  Moorpark  on  the  walfa  fadng  south  or  east.  Than  as  to 
the  arrangement  indde  the  walls.  The  narrow  borders  between  the  walk  and 
wdls  will  do  for  all  the  smaller  vegetables,  herbs,  Ac;  that  against  the  sooth 
wall  for  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  Dwarf  Sidney  Beana,  oar  indeed  aoF  arop  thai  ia 
required  early.  The  two  intemd  squaree  should  hate  bocdsis  d  feat  wide  all 
round  the  outddee,  and  be  planted  with  pyramid  Apnfa  tseee,  Gooeabarxy  axkd 
Currant  bushes,  and  a  few  kitchen  Plums,  besides  wfiich  there  are  a  few  Pear 
treee  whice  inodnoe  the  fineet-flavoured  fruit  on  pyramids;  Benxr6  Superfln 
and  Doyenn6  du  Cornice  are  notable  eramples.  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
though  It  does  not  make  a  handsome  pyramid,  moat  iu»t  be  omitted.  Tba 
best  dessert  Apples  are  Bed  Joanneting,  Irish  Peaeh,  Cox's  Orange  Pippiii, 
Goldsn  Pippin,  Mannlnaton's  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  Nonpareli,  Boaitot 
Nonpareil,  sykehouse  and  Brownlee's  Buaset,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Bibaton 
Pipmn.  Kitchen  Apples,  a  few  of  which  will  also  do  for  deeeart :  Keswick 
CodUn,  Alexander,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cellini,  Golden  Noble,  New  Hawthomden, 
Blenhdm  Pippin,  Bdnette  du  Osnada,  Bymar,  Wellington  or  I>nmalow*s 
Seedling,  Gooeebarxy,  and  Stnmiar  Pippin.  Ourranta:  Blaek  Nsplee  and 
Lee's  Prollflc,  Bed,  and  Whitaw  Gooeebeniee:  Green  Gaga,  Champagne  (Bed 
and  YellowK  Wanington,  Whitesmith,  and  Golden  Drop  are  amaagat  tha 
best.  Baapberriee  may  be  planted  under  the  north  wafl.  Carter's  Prolific 
and  Fastolf  are  good  Bed  sorts.  Ydlow  Antwerp  fa  desirable  for  deeaert. 
Strawberries  may  dther  be  planted  on  the  borders  or  in  beds ;  Black  Prince, 
Keens'  Seedling,  Prealdant,  Sir  C.  Naplar,  and  British  Queen. 

Chbtbabthbmumb  fob  Gabdbb  abd  Gbbbbhousb  {AtiTora).-~Large- 
llowering  varietie$ :  Annfa  Sdter,  Aurea  multifiora,  Beveriey,  Donald  Beaton, 
Empress  of  India,  Eve,  Felldty,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Her  Mafeaty,  Jazdin  dca 
Plantee,  Lady  Harding,  Lady  Talfourd,  Lord  Darby,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Prince 
o(  Wales,  Orange  Perfection,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  Beatriea,  Prineeas  of 
Teek,  Prineees  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heels,  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Bifleman,  Robert  James, 
Sir  S.  Carey,  Venus,  White  Globe,  White  Venus,  vniliam  Edward,  and  Ydlow 
Perfection.    Pompon :  Antoidus,  Aurora  Borsalis  (golden),  Cedo  Nnlli  and 


ito  golden,  lifae,  and  brown  vartotlee;  Mfaa  Nightingale,  Mr.  Aatie,  Made- 
mofaalla  Martha,  Mnstapba,  and  White  Trevenna.  Amongst  tha  Jopaaf  ss  are 
Dr.  Masters,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Goemsay,  Garnet,  Grandiflonun,  James 
Salter,  Jane  Salter,  Magnum  Bonnm,  Bad  Dragon,  and  Tha  Daimio. 

MuaOAT  OF  ALBXABDBIA  abd  BxJLCB  HaBBUBAB  GbAFBI  IB  TBB  Saxb 

HousB  {H.  D.).— The  two  aorta  will  do  together.  Pfant  the  Mnaoata  at  the 
warmer  end  of  the  honae,  and  keep  the  house  doesr  at  that  pact.  The 
Muscats  require  IP  more  heat  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  will  take  six 
weeks  loogar  to  ripen  the  fruit. 

Plabts  ib  Wibdow-boz  (Otocim).- Ffants  in  a  bed-room  promote  healdu 
No  drainage  needed  if  an  exceee  of  water  fa  not  applied.  Eiglit  inches  ia 
depth  of  soil  are  all  that  are  needed  for  Croenaee,  l^olete,  Primroaaa  and 
Pdyanthuaaa.    They  will  eaceeed  if  yon  admit  air  fredy  to  tfaeoL 

Saltibo  ABPABAona  Bbd  (5.  C.).— Sdt  fa  bast  appUsd  in  aprittg  and  anm- 
mer  during  the  plant's  growing.  Littfa  and  often,  fa  the  bast  rala.  Apply 
manure  aensud;  liquid  manurs  fa  beet,  and  vary  strong.  If  yon  will  Cavoor 
ns  with  your  direction  we  will  return  the  stampa. 

VxBB  Shoots  Mildbwbd  {W.  A.  B.).— The  shoot  fa  unzipa,  and  will  not 
ripen  now.  All  euch  should  be  cut  awv,  tot  thay  will  not  be  fhiitf  uL  Tbara 
has  bsan  too  littfa  light  and  air  admitted  to  yonr  orehard  house. 

Nakbs  of  Tkutt  (Bev.  A.  BfyMsiaa).— 1,  not  known;  2,  Oarlide  Codhn ; 
8,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain;  i,  Colman.    (D.  B.).— 1,  Wdtham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling ; )!, Monkton;  8,Monkland Pippin ;  i,  BrOokes's;  6, Mannafade:  6, 1 
fipilB.    (/,&)w-l,PttadfaanppiB;2,Noifdkr    ' 
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F0TJLTB7,  BEE,  AliTD  HQEOH  OHBOmOLE. 


STANDARD  CHABACTERISTICS. 

As  I  fmd  that  Mr.  Wright  and  some  others  have  znisnnderstood 
yrh&t  I  have  written  on  this  sabject,  I  would,  with  your  permis- 
sioD,  be  more  explicit.  What  I  have  said  is  that  the  "  Standard  " 
should  be  "recognised  by  the  judges."  I  wonld  not  make  a 
standard  and  force  it  on  the  judges  :  on  the  contrary,  I  would 
have  the  standard  made  and  agreed  to  by  the  "  competent " 
judges.  Nor  did  I  ever  intend  that  they  should  add  the  values 
of  the  points;  anyone  who  could  not  decide  without  such  a 
process  as  that,  might  be  ranked  fairly  amongst  the  "incom- 
petents." I  look  on  the  values  of  the  points  as  but  relative,  and 
consequently  instructive.  This  leads  me  to  remark'  that  Mr. 
Wright,  or  the  judges  from  whose  decisions  he  has  compiled 
his  "  Value  of  Defects  in  Judging,"  and  also  the  "Eds."  in  note, 
page  321,  set  too  high  a  value  on  "condition,"  and  for  this 
reason — viz.,  condition  is  no  part  of  a  bird ;  it  is  the  easiest  point 
to  attain,  and  consequently  of  the  least  value,  and  so  I  do  not 
think  the  judges  should  pass  by  birds  simply  because  they  have 
been  "  overshown,"  when  a  fortnight's  care  would  make  them 
all  right  again ;  but  very  old  birds,  no  matter  what  they  may 
have  been,  should  not  have  prizes  awarded  to  them. 

Mr.  Wright,  again,  telU  us  that  "  all  the  competent  judges 
<ref  use  to  be  bound  by  a  uniform  standard."  I  wish  he  would 
give  their  reasons  for  refusing.  I  can  understand  why  they 
would  not  like  to  be  bound  by  a  standard  agreed  to  by  a  com- 
mittee or  clubs,  but  why  they  should  not  publish  a  standard  of 
their  own  I  cannot,  unless  the  mere  fact  of  committing  it  to 
paper  would  leave  them  open  to  critical  overhauling,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  little  elasticity  they  at  present  enjoy.  Would  not 
M  jssrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay  read  over  Mr.  Wright's  "  Schedules 
ior  Jadging"  and  "Value  of  Defects,"  and  alter  any  points 
<rom  which  they  differ?— O.  P.  H.  Z. 

[We  have  omitted  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  because  whole- 
sale libelling  is  always  unjust  and  never  beneficial. — £ds.] 


BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE    AND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  Exhibition  wiU  open  at  BLngley  Hall 
on  the  29th  Inst.,  and  from  the  highly  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
entries  in  every  department  there  will,  we  doubt  x\,ot,  be  such  a 
display  of  stock  and  poultry  as  will  maintain  the  prestige  oi 
these  meetings.  *  The  amoxmt  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  thd 
Judges  (£2600)  is  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the 
competition  for  the  four  £100  prizes  and  the  100  guineas  Elking- 
ton  Challenge  Cup  is  expectedTto  be  unusuallv  interesting.  The 
entries  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  are  considerably  over  the  average. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  all  classes  throughout  the  district  wiU 
cordially  unite  in  supporting  the  Council  m  their  disinterested, 
indefatigable,  and  laudable  endeavours  to  maintain  the  pro- 
sperity and  usefulness  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  local 
institutions. 

The  railway  companies  have  acceded  fully  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Council,  and  have  announced  excursion  trains  from  Bristol, 
Glounester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,  XJttox- 
eter,  Derby,  Burton,  Banbury,  Leamington,  Stratford,  as  well  as 
Iroca  all  the  large  towns  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Notts,  &o. 

The  judging  will,  as  usual,  be  in  public,  when  life  members 
are  admitted  free,  and  others  upon  payment  of  10s. 

Amongst  other  improvam3nts,  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  printers  for  a  full  supply  of  catalogues  for  sale  on  the 
day  of  judging. 

Permanent  telegraph  and  postal  offices  have  been  erected,  and 
the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  inform  any  exhibitor,  who  may 
deeire  it,  the  result  of  the  awards,  as  regards  his  owH  exhibito, 
on  the  day  of  judging. 

MALAYS. 

I  Ajc  glad  to  find  Mr.  Hinton  is  pleading  for  Malays  some 
attention  by  poultry  committees.  From  my  experience  of  com- 
mittees I  find  that  they  generally  consist  of  men  of  some  under- 
standing, but  few  of  them  are  what  you  can  term  men  of  the 
fancy,  the  result  is  tiiat  they  copy  from  other  prize  Hsts— so  the 
Malays  are  left  out.  I  have  written  to  the  secretaries  of  two 
shows,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Durham,  offeriuff  to  get  entries 
for  Malays,  bat  have  not  been  successful.  The  Oxford  test  shows 
that  if  good  prizes  are  offered  the  entries  are  not  inferior  to  some 
of  the  other  classes. 

And  now  I  must  have  a  word  with  you.  You  promised  last 
year  you  would  do  your  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  Malay  classes, 
bat  your  remarks  on  them  at  the  Oxford  Show  were  so  poor  that 
one  might  think  that  they  had  been  but  poorly  represented.  A 
word  from  you  would  do  much  to  bring  them  into  note,  and  I 
tmet  your  next  comments  wUl  give  some  description  of  the 
^oalitiM  of  several  of  the  best  pens,  say  at  the  Palaoe.    Is  it  not 


too  bad  of  the  Manchester  Committee  to  name  almost  all  varie- 
ties of  poultry  and  not  the  Malays  ?  Burslem  has  issued  its  first 
schedule,  but  nothing  for  Malays.  Bristol  has  been  more  con- 
siderate, and  I  trust  t;he  Malays  will  muster  strongly  enough  to 
give  every  satisfaction. — ^Hawkins. 

[We  do  not  interfere  with  the  note?  of  our  reporters.  We  do 
not  say  to  what  extent  we  admire  or  consider  ugly  Malays.— Eds.] 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  our  Beporter.) 

Thb  Show  of  1872  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
extraordinary  and  successful  exhibition  of  poultry  and  Pigeons 
ever  brought  together,  and  manjr  thought  it  so  near  perfection 
that  they  not  only  pronounced  it  the  best  ever  held,  but  pro- 
phesied that  it  was  greater  than  any  that "  ever  would  be  held.' 
We  have  now  to  chronicle  a  still  greater  success.  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  five  years  ago  the  inauguration  of  a  poultry 
and  Pigeon  exhibition  took  place  in  London,  and  the  first  Show 
was  held  in  one  of  the  Terrace  drawing-rooms  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  total  number  of  entries  being  under  fourteen  hun- 
dred. When  the  entries  closed  for  the  second  Show  the  num- 
bers had  so  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  P«>™o 
further  accommodation  for  them,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  kindly  placed  the  nave  of  the  building  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee.  This  almost  illimitable  space,  together 
with  the  magnificent  Ught,  enabled  Sir  Chanticleer  and  Dame 
Partlett  to  be  seen  and  shown  to  an  advantage  which  no  other 
buQding  in  the  world  could  do,  and  hence  we  have  now  a  great 
nation^  Show  which  has  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  reached 
8600  entries.  It  appears  likely  to  stUl  increase,  fto  we  find  on 
looking  over  the  list  of  exhibitors  this  Show  has  had  its  effect 
upon  &e  suburban  districts  of  London,  that  the  residents  are 
gradually  increasing  their  contribution  of  birds,  and  that  many 
who  simply  associated  Fowls  with  new-laid  esgs  for  breakfast, 
Oeese  with  Michaelmas  day,  and  Turkeys  with  sausages,  have 
been  struck  with  the  marvellous  creations  of  beauty  displayed 
in  the  different  varieties  of  fowls  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  finding 
that  in  addition  tD  their  usefulness  it  is  gratifying  and  instruc- 
tive to  be  able  to  take  some  shsjre  in  the  culture  and  development 
of  the  feathered  creatures  which  were  so  much  admired  and 
reigned  so  triumphant  at  Sydenham  last  week.  , ,    ,     , 

The  arrangements  were  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  helped 
wonderfuUy  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  tiie  Show.  We  so 
frequentiy  see  in  a  show  the  pens  bundled  together  after  the 
fa^ou  of  old  egg-boxes  in  a  cheesemonger's  warehouse,  that 
we  call  particular  attention  to  this  matter,  in  the  hone  that  the 
example  set  in  our  national  Show  may  be  followed  as  far  aa 
possible  in  shows  of  less  magnitude.  The  pens  w«e  wronged 
In  two  tiers,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  place  the  different 
varieties  together,  fiie  one  end  of  the  building  being  devoted  to 
the  Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Spanish,  French,  and  Ham- 
burghs,  and  the  other  to  the  Game,  the  Game  Bantoms  being 
placed  above  them  and  affording  an  amusing  contrMt.  The 
iext  avenue  was  given  up  to  tiie  Ducks,  Rabbito,  and  Selling 
classes,  the  centre  of  the  building  being  set  apwrt  for  the  Pfgeons. 
The  shrubs,  Ac,  which  are  so  plentif uUv  distnbutod,  and  other 
accessories  of  tiie  Palace, .  served  to  produce  the  most  d^^^ja j 
effect,  and  helped  to  cheer  the  spinto  of  the  enthusiast  who  had 
detemined  to  labour  through  a  complete  inspection  of  aU  the 
different  varieties.  .     ,      ^      ,  ^    t.     •         %«j 

The  Dorking  classes  oontamed  a  fine  lot.  showmg  a  marked 
improvement  on  last  year.  The  Rev.  B.  Bartrum  won  in  the 
Coloured  class  for  cocks  with  a  grand  f eUow ;  the  second  prize 
also  went  to  a  good  bird  and  shown  in  splendid  condition.  In 
the  class  for  hens  the  competition  was  very  close.  A  number  of 
genuine  birds  were  to  befound.  The  winners  we  tiioughtnghtly 
placed.  In  classes  for  cockerels  and  puUete,  Mrs.  Arkwright 
took  five  of  the  ten  prizes  offered  for  competition,  including  the 
two  cups.  The  Silver-Grey  appeared  in  greater  f oroe  than  last 
year,  and  we  hope  to  see  tiiem  apan  popuUr  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  Whites  were  greatly  admired,  and  the  Cuokoos 
are  gradually  making  their  way  in  pubUo  fftjour. 

The  Oochin  classes  contained  some  grand  birds,  but  we  e^jjre 
surprised  to  see  only  eight  entries  in  the  class  for  old  cooks.  The 
oookerel  class  also  was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  expected 
considering  the  popularity  of  this  variety;  here  we  liked  the 
second-priie  bird  much  better  than  tiie  n^umer.  The  pullete 
were  a  ilne  lot  and  properlv  placed.  In  Pwftodge  cocks  Mr. 
Shrimpton  won  easily;  the  hens  were  very  deficient  m  pencil, 
ling,  the  best  bird  being  out  of  condition  and  not  no^o«^T/^« 
^iSigdsBsesweren^ogoodasthoseoflM^  ^t^S^**" 

were  a  charming  lot;  we  know  of  no  birds  lately  which  have 
advanced  so  much  in  pubUc  estimation.  The  Blacks  astonished 
us  in  numbers,  but  they  were  very  poor.  t    *v     i  - 

The  Brahma  classes  were  a  show  m  themselves,  p  the  class 

for  Dark  cocks  many  of  the  birds  were  not  over  their  moult, 

which  doubtiess  influenced  to  some  extent  the  Judges  awards ; 

I  tiie  dUss  for  hens  was  the  best  in  the  Show,  a  more  magnificent 

lot  could  not  be  collected,  Mr.  Lingwood  winning  witii  a 
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Slendid  hen,  perfectly  peDoilled  and  in  auperb  condition, 
r.  Eteub,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Ansdell  also  showed  some 
grand  birds,  bnt  Mr.  Ansdell's  birds  were  not  in  condition,  or 
tiiey  might  have  been  winners.  The  claes  for  cockerels  was  a 
large  one,  the  first  and  second  birds  being  clear  awavfrom  the 
rest.  The  pallet  class  contained  a  lot  of  good  birds,  and  we 
thought  the  Judge  here  accomplished  a  vary  difficult  task  in  the 
most  satisfaotory  manner.  Eieht  prises  were  offered  for  com- 
petition; in  many  casea  the  oifferenoe  was  of  the  slightest 
nature.  The  Lights,  ezoept  in  numbers,  could  not  approach 
the  Darks.  In  the  cock  class  we  preferred  two  or  three  pens  to 
the  winners.  Mr.  Haines  was  justly  placed  first  in  the  class  for 
cockerels,  and  in  pullets  Mrs.  Cheshire  had  an  equally  easy 
victory. 

The  Spaniih  classes  were  the  worst  we  have  oyer  seen  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show.  Five  oocks  only  were  to  be  found  in  the 
class  for  old  birds ;  the  first-prize  bird  was  well  shown ;  some 
good  hens  were  exhibited,  but  they  were  not  in  condition ;  the 
cockerels  were  yery  inferior,  and  the  pullets,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  but  little  better;  the  best  pullet  was  a  little  up  in 
the  back  and  consequently  passed  over. 

The  French  fowls  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  and 
promise  soon  to  make  as  great  a  feature  m  tms  Show  as  the 
Brahmas.  We  thought  greater  progress  had  been  made  this 
year  with  the  Houdans  than  the  Crgyes. 

The  Hamburghs  were  a  beautiful  lot,  and  secured  a  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  yisitors. 

The  04une  classes  were  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  preyious 
■hows.  In  the  class  for  Black  Bed  cocks,  a  great  many  splashed 
breasts  were  to  be  found.  The  winning  cockerel  was  a  yery 
pretty  bird ;  Mr.  Douglas  also  showed  a  cockerel  well  worthy  of 
notice. 

In  Bantama  the  Black  Bed  cooks,  singularly,  were  the  same 
in  numbers  as  last  yeaz^-forty-four.  The  first-prize  bird, 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Eaton,  was  a  delightful  specimen; 
it  was  not  only  a  Bantam,  but  in  eyery  essential  a  Game 
bird.  The  second-prize  cock  was  a  smart  bird,  yery  good  in 
colour,  and  was  claimed  at  £25,  The  third  and  fourtn-prize 
birds  were  yery  inferior  to  the  first  and  second.  The  fourth  was 
yery  young,  had  been  recently  dabbed,  and  doubtless  will  im- 
prove. A  neat  bird  shown  by  Mr.  Bntwisle  in  this  class  was 
highly  commended.  In  the  class  for  hens  seyeral  yery  stilish- 
looking  birds  were  to  be  found.  The  winners  were  rightly 
placed. 

In  both  classes  of  Brown  Bed  the  birds  were  inferior  in  num- 
bers and  quality  to  those  of  last  year.  In  the  cock  class  the 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Entwisle :  we  haye  seen  him  show  much 
better  birds.  The  second  and  third-prise  awards  we  did  not 
Uke,  and  think  a  better  bird  might  haye  been  found  than  either. 
In  the  next  class  a  good  hen  was  shown  by  Mr.  Beighton,  which 
'  took  the  cup. 

In  the  Dackwing  class  Mr.  Eaton  was  agun  first,  lopeating  a 
yictory  which  he  once  before  aohieyed  by  winning  in  the  classes 
for  Black  Bed  cocks,  and  again  in  the  DuckwinxM.  On  this 
occasion  he  added  another  laurel  still,  taking  the  first  prize  in 
the  class  for  Duckwing  hens  with  a  most  graceful  and  stylish 
bird. 

The  Pile  Bantams  were  the  best  collection  of  this  yariety  we 
haye  eyer  seen,  Mr.  Entwisle's  first-prize  bird  being  especoaHy 
noticeable,  and  also  the  hen  shown  by  Mr.  Steel.  The  third- 
prize  hen  we  did  not  like  so  well  as  others  in  the  class. 

The  Wheaten  class  was  an  extremely  good  one,  and  must  haye 
giyen  the  Judge  some  trouble  to  make  his  selection. 

Bantams,  Black,  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  last  year,  bnt 
some  pleasing  birds  were  shown;  Mr.  Taylor  rightly  being 
placed  first. 

White  Bantams  were  a  moderate  lot. 

Sebrights.— An  exquisite  pen  of  Silyers  with  a  good  gromid 
oolour  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cook,  and  ran  Mr.  Leno  very  close 
for  the  first  prize. 

The  Any  yariety  class  contained  a  lot  of  Japanese,  the  good 
ones  being  badly  matched;  some  White,  some  Cuckoos  of  a 
rather  wasned-otit  colour,  a  good  pair  of  Frizzled  highly  com- 
mended which  we  shoula  like  to  haye  seen  placed  thira ;  and 
two  pens  of  Pekins,  which  were  first  and  second,  the  first-prize 
pen  being  remarkably  handsome. 

The  Nankeen  Bantams  had  a  dasB  to  themselyes.  They  were 
not  a  grand  lot,  and  must  greatly  improye  if  they  eyer  be 
expected  to  make  a  position  superior  to  tne  Any  yariety  class. 

Both  classes  of  Ducke  were  exoeediuffly  fine,  the  cup  going  to 
a  grand  pair  of  Bouens.  The  Black  class  was  a  large  one,  bnt 
the  awards,  again,  did  not  seem  to  please  all  the  exhibitors. 

The  Turkeyt  were  a  fine  lot,  and  the  present  arrangement  of 
dividing  the  classes  into  young  and  old  appears  to  give  more 
satisfaction  than  the  one  previously  adopted,  of  allowing  them 
to  compete  together,  the  result  being  that  eighteen  young  birds 
were  entered. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  this  leviathan  Show  we  must 
not  omit  a  word  for  the  Selling  classes.  Some  of  the  winners 
here  could  easily  maintain  their  position  in  many  of  oar  pro- 


vincial shows.  The  price  of  each  pen  was  restricted  to  £2,  The 
prizewinners  were  uterwards  sold  by  auction,  and  a  very  im- 
proved price  was  obtained  for  many  of  them.  A  Dackwing 
cockerel  entered  at  £2  was  knocked  down  for  £7  15t.,  and  similar 
prices  were  obtained  for  many  others.  We  understand  the  sales 
reached  iSlOOO.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  amount,  for  on 
looking  over  the  Sale  classes  on  tne  last  day  we  could  scarcely 
find  one  pen  in  six  without  a  "sold"  label  affixed  to  it;  and 
throughout  the  Show  almost  all  the  birds  with  any  pretensions, 
entered  at  a  moderate  price,  appear  to  have  found  purchasers. 
Among  the  largest  we  noticed  a  Dark  Brahma  cock  sold  at  £S0, 
the  first-prize  Ldght  Brahma  pullet  at  £20,  a  Cochin  cock  at  ^£20, 
and  the  second-prize  Black  Bed  Bantam  cockerel  at  £25,  Nume- 
rous others  were  to  be  found  in  poultry  and  Pigeons  at  amounts 
exceeding  £10. 

The  Judges  'for  Poultry  were— Mr.  Teebay,  Dorkings  and 
Brahmas ;  Capt.  Heaton,  Cochins ;  Mr.  Dixon,  Spanish,  Ham- 
burghs, and  Ducks ;  Messrs.  Smith  and  Martin,  Game  and  Game 
Bantams,  &o.  Pigeons:  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Stewart, 
Pouters;  Mr.  Corker.  Carriers;  Mr.  Peroivall,  Dragoons; 
Messrs.  Weir  and  Esquilant,  the  other  varieties.  The  coltoction 
pens  were  judged  by  Messrs.  PercivalL  Weir,  and  Esquilaat. 
Mr.  Heath  took  the  BabbiU. 


BARRHEAD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst.  The  Show,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, was  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  former  years,  although  the 
quality  of  the  birds  was  as  good  as  ever.  8cotch-Or&ya,  as  a 
class,  were  very  good,  the  first-prize  bird  running  veiy  hard 
against  the  Dorkings  for  the  special  prizes.  Spamth  weze  not 
very  numerous;  the  first-prize  pen  was  a  very  fair  bird.  The 
first  pen  of  Dorkinas  was  especially  good,  the  second  and  thixd- 
prize  pens  were  also  fair.  Both  classes  of  Oame  were  good. 
The  bird  which  won  the  special  prize  will  again  be  heard  of. 
Hamburghs  were  numerous;  the  pen  of  Silyer-penoUs  that 
carried  off  the  special  prize  was  very  fine,  more  especially  the 
hen.  There  was  not  much  of  note  about  any  of  the  others, 
except  the  first-prize  pen  of  Gkmie  Bantams. 

Old  Scotch  Baud.— 1,  J.  Fulton,  Baith.  9,  J.  Jardina,  Qiuuier.  8.  G 
HoDennald.  QlAsgow.    he,  W.  Thomaoa,  Olasffoir.   e,  J.  Yomut,  Neilaton. 

ApAinsB  —1,  A.  Walker,  Kilmaniock.  S  and  8.  D.  Haggia,  ahottaw  he,  A. 
Main,  Dantoanar.  ^^ 

^DoBKiMoa.;-!  and  Bpaaial.  Z.  H.  Hays,  Barrhaad.   I  and  8.  Hn.  Alston. 
Hamilton.   Ha  and  c,  J.  Tnrnlmll.  Larbart.  ''^^  ^«»«m 

QAum,-Blaek-brea$Ud  and  other  Bed*,—X  aad  Spaoial,  B.  Heya.  SpffaffhOI. 
Barrhead,   t,  F.  MoKinlay.  Olenmill.  Campsea.   8,  wldJ.  CocbiS.  Bmnh^mAl 


_.  _. , — ,    „. ._,  Toikahlra.     6old«ii- 

peneiUed.^1  and  he,  D.  Oilmovr,  Kllmamoek.  8,  J.  Smith,  Siewarton.  S.  B. 
D.  Walker,  Stawartoa.  ^ 

•  ^,?"^"*:-S''*'^^»'*»y^f  •;*'«8»*»**k  •»*  H  *•  Camaron,  atowartoa. 
h  ^;  ?"?**i^*i  Kilmarnock.  8,  J.  Brace,  Barrhead.  S1lver-peneiUt4L—l  and 
Kpadal.  J.  Borland,  Kilbareban.  %  J.  MoLaran,  Kilmamoek.  8,  W.  Baoehoiv 
Pateiay.  -— — « 

BaAHiiA  Poon^-l,  Mn.  A.  HamUUm.  %  H.  Wysa,  BiahopMas.  8,  A. 
Brown,  T«  eileton. 

CooBnt.-l  and  Spadal,  J.  Drenaan,  Holytowa.  i,  E.  FeaioB,iniitaha^«B. 
8,  SU  Wyaa, 

PouiHOB.'-Top^d.'-l  and  8,  J.  Staranaon,  Airdrla.   9,  W.  Gibb^  Camb 


than,    he,  A.  Wyiie,  Johnaton. 

ANT  OTBaa  Vabibtt.— 1  and  1,  J.  0.  Shaw,  Bairbaad.  SL  O.  Andanoa. 
Lanaaahire    e,  A.  W>Ua.  Paia'ay. 

Oaosi  BnsBoa  —1.  J.  PoUoek.  Haama.  8,  A.BrowB,NailBtoB.  8L  A.  Sannl^ 
Eaat  Kilbride.    *e.  G.  HamUton,  Nellaton.        -™^™.  "«»«-•   m,M.t»mnpm, 

BAmMU,-aame.-l  and  Special,  W.  Stewart,  Siwiafhm.  %  J.  Altken, 
JohMiwi.  8,  K.  Fearon,  Whitahav^  he,  Z.  H.  Hi>ya,  Barrhead,  c,  J. 
Aliaon.  Shotta.    Any  other  vaHefy.— 8.  B.  H.  Aahtan,  Manaheatar. 

DocKa.-^yI«t6urv -1,  Special,  8,  and  8,  Z.  H.  Hays.  Anp  other  varietw.-l, 
8,  and  8,  J.  Poliock,  Walton,  Meama. 

8BLU1IO  Ci.Aaa.-l,  B.  D.  Walker,  Stafwartaa.  %  W.  HelOIlaa,  BoUnraL  8, 
z.  Jo.  Baya. 

Akt  Bbbbd.— Heiu.— 1,  Z.  H.  Heya.  %,  B.  Maenab,  Goraa.  8, 0.  Andanlaa, 
Lancaahira. 

BERWICK  Al^D  BORDEB  ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SHOW. 

Tms  was  held|on  19th  and  20th  inst.  The  following  are  tiie 
awards. 

Bbloub.— ClMr-ti«ted  or  marked  TtUow.-^.  B.  Hawman,  MiMMbn^r 
8.  Foraytha  A  Mc Dongal, Bdinborgh.  CUar-tieked or  market Buff.—h oTftJ. 
Mackley,  Norwich.  %R.  Bawman.  8  and  9he,  O.  P.  Monia.  he,  P.  Fterab 
Berwick,  c,  J.  Kafle,  Edinburgh. 

Qzaaoow  Dovt,  — Clear  Yellow,  — I,  C.  Lngton,  HlUbnry.  Aytoa.  %, 
Foraytha  A  M cDoagaL  8.  P.  Farral.  vhe,  O.  Logton ;  Foraythe  A  McDongaL 
Clear  Buff,- 1  andl,  0.  Lnston.  8,  W.  Fofe^th,  BpittaL  vhe,  J.  BryoarSar> 
wick ;  G.  Forayth.  HmttaL  lie,  E.  Gray,  Berwick,   c,  P.  Farrtf. 

Halliburton,  Berwick.   9he  vx<ihe,J.Engie,  ^       -t         ~*  -» 

MoBWioB.-Ciaiir  YeUew.--l  and  8,  Bamroaa  A  Oima.  Daiby.   S  and  vie,  J. 

4^?*™*aJ2?^^"7;  -^»  *^^«<»  *  Dawaon.    e,  B.  Bobinaon,  Middlaabraav^ 

p\eorbuff,—\  and  8.  Bamroaa  A  Orma.   8  and  c,  J.  Adama.   vhe,  G.  A  J.  Matok- 

lay.   k«.  Kobaon  A  Dawaon. 
NoBwiaH.-A>tffi4r.«arkMi  7eUoi0.-l.  «ka,  and  he,  Bameae  A  Orme.  1,  H. 

and  D.  Andley,  Laiceater.  8.  J.  Adama.  £v«niv.«larfe«dB^0r.-.l  H.AD.AndJav. 

8, 8.  and  v%e,  Memroae  A  Grme.    he  and  e.  J.  Adama. 

^OKmum.—Tieked  or  Vneveniihmarked  YeUote.-l,  he,  and  e,  BemiiMa  nd 

Orme.   8,  J.  Adama.   8,  «.  A  J.  Mackley.    vhe,  W.  Oaxrle^  lilMdlaafaro^hu 

TUhed  or  Vneven^hmmrked  B%ff,-1,  vhe,  and  he,  Bamroaa  A  Oima.   8  and?i. 

Adama.   8,  O.  A  J.  Maakley. 
hoBwioK-r^fUr  voHetmafOrHied  rallow.-l,  B.  S.  1M&tl,Tcrk.  1  and  vte, 

BamroaaAOrma.  8,W.1VatMa,JaB«I>ariiBfftoa.  JbcOoKA 
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ffDptOD.  e,  W.  L.  Bfllo^  Berwlok.  Aw  varMy  of  Ort$Ud  Buf^-h  7.  SkdOA, 
RayaBtdowoe,  Berwick.  8  G.  ft  J.  Maokley.  8,  K.  ft  J.  B«zter.  vko.tLBAw- 
Oom/   L^^i      t     QniBn,  Northampton,     he,  O.  Doxxuuk,  MetUnghaiu.    e,  J. 

LiZAJU>.--«oW«Mj)antfI«l-«  and  8.  W.  Watw>n»  jnn.  «*e,  B.  Rltobie,  Dar- 
V°5*®?*  S«w«paivl4!d.-land8,W.Wat«>n.Jun.  8  andvA«,  A.  Kltetaie.  he, 
J.  Taylor,  Middlesbrough,   e,  L.  Belk.  Dewabory. 

ToBxsHiiia.— 1.  T.  Tenniawooda,  Middleatfoogfa.  9,  J.  Gleminson.  Darllnff- 
ton.    8  and  *c.  L.  Belk.   »fcc,  W.  LUier,  Malton.  -.  • 

CiiWAMpN.-Jonau*.— 1  and  vhc,  Bemroae  ft  C)rmo.  8.  J.  Adams.  8,  Oox  and 
HUlier.  he,Q.  Wallaco.  Berwick ;  J.  Taylor.  Bmr.-l,  Bemrose  ft  Orme.  %  G. 
an^I.  Maokley.  8  and  k«.  J.  Adams.  vHe,  CJox  ft  HUlier,  c,  Bemroee  ft  Orme ; 
O.WaU*ee:/.  Taylor.  Fari«9ato<L--l  and  9,  L.  Belk.  B,kBobinflan.  vhe, 
£.  ft  J.  Baxter,    he  and  e,  Bemrose  ft  Orme. 

Goldfinch  itVhm.-EveHlvntarked.-l,  R.  Rawman,  %  E.  ft  J.  Baxter.  8, 
W.  ft  O.  Bormston.  Hiddlesbrongh.  vke,  W.  Hntton,  North  Leeds,  he,  J. 
Spenoe,  South  Shields.^  Unevenlv^iarked,—!,  J.  Goode.  8,  W.  Button.  8,  W. 
Lister,  Malton.  vhe,  G.  ft  J.  Maokley.  he.  R.  L.  Wallace,  e,  R.  Hawman. 
^orfc.—l,  Bemrose  ft  Orme.  S.  Cox  and  Hillfer.  8.  0.  Holt,  Btoofcton.  vhe.YT. 
Hntton.  he,  J.  Sterens,  Middlesbrough;  T.  Robertson,  e,  J.  B.'ailahrist, 
Tweedmonth. 

Akt  othbb  VAnttTY  o;  Muut-l,  J.  Spenoe.  8,  R.  Hawmaa.  ,8.  W.  Button. 
»%^IK?2i'^^»*-;:*'i'-f'"«fe"v'»W-^**«»'te"-  a,  H.  ft  D.  Aadley.  vhe, 
B.B.T^iiBtt.   te,  G.  Gre*ff7Bdinbisrgh.    e.  R.  L.  Wallaoe. 

GoLX>riifOH.-l.  G.  ft  J.  Maokley.   i,J.Goodaw   8,  J.  B.  Gilshitet 

Lwrnr.— Brown.— I,  W.  H.  Befoe.  S  and  8,  W.  Oarriok,  Middlesbrough,  vhe, 
wL  Hamnan. 

BaiTiBH  BiKp.-^ii|f  otl^  variety.-},  G.  WaUaoe.  %  Miaa  Wtoan.  8»  T. 
^ertson.  vhe,  W.  ft  0.  fiuraiston ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carter,  Benriek.   he.  Cox  and 

DisTmo*  9wm^-To  Ujhovm  BoMyfor  ikape,-!,  ».  Roharlaon.  %,  W. 
Headiunitb.  8.  T.  Hall.  •*«,  B.  Ghreyj  W.  Giie?e.  he,  W.  H^adMnith?  W. 
W*«&Srt.        ^^^wi^-w^-fc^*  Bird,-!,  J.  SuMaton.   I.  T.  BohertMm.   8. 

Jttdox.— Mr.  G.  J.  Bamesby,  Derby. 

Thb  National  Pbbistbbonio  Sooibtt  held  a  meeting  on  the 
18th  inst.  The  Crystal  Palace  had  been  dnrmg  the  day  the 
Xjondon  home  of  tiie  fancy,  and  this  evening  its  rendezvoos  was 
the  CoYent  Garden  Hotel,  where  entertainment  and  hospitality 
had- been  provided  for  all  comen  by  their  brethren  of  the  aboye 
Society.  The  visitors  prepazed  to  ^tness  a  varied  and  high-class 
collection  of  birds  were  not  disappointed;  Carriers,  Almonds, 
Short-faced  Tumblers,  Baldheads,  Dragoons,  Barbs  being  in 

Sreat  force.  Col.  Haarard,  Capt.  Heaton,  Messis.  Montgomery, 
rd,  Graham,  Betty,  Tegetmeier,  Vander  Meersoh,  Heritage, 
Baanton,  Ford,  Gresham,  Jones,  Whitehead,  Crisp,  Basten,  and 
Ford  were  competitors.  The  National  Peristeronio  Society  will 
ehow  in  great  force  at  its  annual  exhibition,  fixed  for  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January. 

BEARD,  BALDHEAD,  AND  MOTTLED 
TUMBLEBS. 

Otediscussion  opened  by  "  Tubkbt  Quill,"  and  entered  into 
toy  WiLTBHiBB  BsoTOB  "  and  *'  A  Would-bx  Bxhtbitob,"  is 
alike  interesting  to  breeders,  exhibitors,  and  committees  of 
l)oultry  shows.  "A  Would-bb  Exhibitob  "  appears  to  me  to 
cast  a  little  too  much  of  the  blame  on  the  latter  when  he  re- 
marks, "  I  think  it  very  discreditable  for  a  show  of  any  pre- 
hension not  to  have  classes  for  all  that  are  really  distinct  breeds, 
and  not  for  those  only  where  the  committees  are  pretty  sure  of 

good  entries.  If  these  shows  are  really  for  the  improvement  of 
le  different  breeds  and  not  for  profit,  then  I  say  let  every  dis- 
^ct  variety  have  a  separate  class,  and  not  classes  for  mongrel- 
bred  birds  because  the  classes  are  sure  to  pay  well." 

In  reply  I  would  remark,  that  if  exhibitors  would  only  take  a 
«hare  of  the  responsibility  and  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
committees  by  simply  contributing  to  the  prizes,  be  it  ever  so 
little  individually,  much  more  comd  be  done  to  encourage  the 
Tarious  breeds  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  including  those  com- 
plained of  as  being  so  neglected,  and  separate  classes  could  be 
made.  The  necessary  expense  attending  an  ornithological 
exhibition  of  any  pretension  is  indeed  great— greater  than  is 
generally  anticipated*-— and  I  question  if  tne  promoters  of  forty- 
eight  out  of  fifty  of  such  projects  ever  make  a  farthiog  profit 
out  of  them.  The  reverse  is  the  rule.  Were  it  not  for  the  assist- 
«nce  afforded  by  private  subscribers— oft-times  neither  breedera 
nor  exhibitors— manv  societies  would  have  to  be  pretty  heavily 
out  of  pocket  or  fall  through  altogether.  Few,  except  those 
iwtnaUy  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  a  show,  are  aware 
of  the  great  anxiety,  energy,  care,  and  perseverance  required  to 
onng  such  an  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue.  The  public 
5«J0  *?  ^®  satisfied  as  well  as  the  exhibitors,  which  is  a  most 
difficult  matter  at  times,  for  with  regard  to  the  latter  all  cannot 
take  prizes.  None  but  the  most  ardent "  fanciers  "  would  con- 
tmue  year  after  year  to  canry  out  such  meetings,  and  for  what  ? 
•-^essuredly  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  profit,  but  simply 
xrom  a  love  of  the  work  and  a  desire  to  promote  improvement. 
The  society  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  has  been  in  existence 
some  half-dozen  years  or  more,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
tmie  not  a  fraction  has  accrued  to  the  members  from  the  funds  ; 
on  the  contrary,  more  than  £S0  has  been  subscribed  by  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  time  and  extra  monetary  expenses  devoted  to 
the  society. 

**  A  Would-bb  Bxhibitob"  suggeets  a  remedy  in  his  dosing 

*  IahaU]Mp]«MsdtofaarwMdhslaiie«Bbeet  oanirof  yovzrsadns. 


remarks  that  would  insure  a  place  for  the  above  or  any  other 
neglected  classes  in  the  prize  schedule.  If  each  breeder  were  to 
BUDBoribe  a  small  sum  towards  special  prizes,  societies  are  to  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  to  augment  Uie  list.  I  can  name 
one  at  least.  This  idea  has  been  very;,  successfully  carried  out 
in  the  Light  Brahma  classes  by  that  estimable  lady  and  patroness 
Mrs.  D.  Turner  Turner,  of  Avon,  Bingwood,  and  has  also  been 
advocated  in  these  columns  by  H.  M.  Haynard,  Esq.,  himself  a 
large  and  successful  breeder  of  poultry  and  Pigeons. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  extremely  pleased  to  correspond  with 
"  A  WouLD-BB  ExHiBiTOB  "  Or  any  other  gentleman  willing  to 
assist,  and  enclose  my  card  to  the  Editors.  Encourage  the  com- 
mittees, and  in  turn  encouragement  will  be  given.  Did  space 
permit,  with  resard  to  the  "non-paying"  classes,  I  could  ]^rove 
that  such  have  been  continued  year  after  year,  and  are  still  in 
the  prize  list,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far.— 
Sbcbbtaby. 

MY  BEES- 

I  coMicEKCBD  boc-keeping  this  year  March  26th  with  one 
strong  stock  hive.  The  bees  seemed  to  do  very  well  all  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  working  most  industriously,  carrying 
in  large  pellets  of  pollen,  and  I  hoped  storing  jplenty  of  honey, 
being  situated  in  a  large  old-fashioned  garden  with  an  abundance 
of  spring  flowers,  and  teeming  in  the  months  of  June  and  July 
with  large  cabbage  roses  and  honeysuckles.  How  anxiously  I 
watched  for  my  first  swarm  after  the  first  day  of  the  drones' 
appearance.  On  the  28th  of  May  one  of  the  queens  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  apiary  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  hive  well  attended, 
but  on  account  of  a  passing  cloud  she  returned;  consequently  I 
was  still  more  anxious  for  my  own  to  come  out.  They  were 
then  very  busy,  and  drones  extremely  numerous,  and  one  day 
they  hung  from  the  alighting-board  in  one  large  cluster,  like  an 
immense  bunch  of  grapes.  Surely,  I  thought,  now  i^ey  are 
coming ;  but,  no,  I  was  again  to  be  disappointed,  and  to  keep  my 
watch  for  three  more  days,  until  Sunday  morning,  June  8th,  out 
tumbled  the  bees — such  a  glorious  swarm — about  II  a.m.,  and 
alighted  in  a  little  thicket  ef  ivy  immediately  behind  the  hive, 
where  they  rested  just  two  hours  until  the  gardener  could  be 
fetched^  myself  not  daring  to  approaoh.  About  three  minntea 
before  he  arrived  they  took  flight,  ascended  into  the  air,  and 
appeared  to  alight  in  a  large  sycamore  tree ;  but,  alas  1  by  the 
time  the  gardener  reached  the  garden  they  were  far,  far  away. 
We  sought  for  them  Ions  enough  after,  but  all  in  vain ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  man  nimseli  kept  bees,  and  had  hived  a 
swarm  just  before  he  came  to  me,  and  when  he  got  back  to  hiB 
own  home  they,  too,  had  gone ;  tdso  those  of  a  friend  of  his 
(both  of  which  were  hived  in  the  usual  common  straw  hives), 
and  another  man's  in  a  neighbouring  village.  So  that  on  the 
same  day,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time,  2  p.m.,  four  swarms, 
three  of  which  were  hived,  took  flight  and  disan^ared.  The 
day  was  bright  and  warm,  but  the  wind  rose,  and  it  was  a  cold 
boisterous  night.  Such  an  occunrence  as  four  swarms  so  mys- 
teriously disappearing  in  so  short  a  time  was  unknown  in  we 
experience  ot  the  aged  apiarians  of  this  neighbourhood.  I 
should  be  glad  if  anyone  would  give  me  a  reason  for  their  doing 
so,  and  also  if  any  other  person's  bees  have  taken  flight. 

Standing  quietly  beside  the  hive  after  sunset  on  the  19th,  I 
distinctly  heard  the  queen  "  tun  in  hir  treble  voic,"  one,  two, 
and  three,  each  after  the  other,  so  that  I  was  prepared  for  the 
second  swarm  the  next  day.  It  came  out  m  the  morning, 
though  it  was  not  very  favourable  weather.  The  bees  were  duly 
hived  and  put  in  their  place.  We  found  that  two  queens  had 
issued  with  the  swarm,  one  of  which  returned  to  the  stock  hive 
and  was  killed.  On  the  29th,  to  my  great  delight,  I  found  they 
had  made  a  large  piece  of  comb,  a  lump  of  ^hioh  I  perceived 
had  fallen  near  the  mouth  of  the  hive.  I  fancy  it  had  broken 
away  from  its  place,  as  many  bees  were  trying,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in,  hoisting  it  up  again.  The  hive  has  now  made  good 
progress  with  the  comb,  having  three  or  four  large  leaves,  though 
not  a  very  great  number  of  bees,  having  lost  a  great  many  in 
fights  with  wasps  and  robber  bees,  &o.  They  have  taken 
10  lbs.  ot  liquid  sugar  within  the  last  three  weeks.  Do  you 
think  they  will  require  any  more,  and  that  they  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  winter  ?  I  should  be  glad  if  anyone  would  kindly' 
inform  me  of  anything  I  could  do  to  benefit,  them  for  the  coming 
winter,  as  I  take  especial  care  of  them,  and  should  be  grieved  to 
lose  them,  being  the  last  of  my  original  stock. 

We  drove  the  old  ones  on  the  14th  of  July  together  with 
another  hive  belonging  to  the  gardener,  which  we  thought 
would  be  better  of  being  driven,  and  sent  both  driven  hives  to 
the  moors,  about  two  miles  from  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heather.  After  having  been  there  a  few  weeks,  judge  of  my 
great  grief  when  word  was  brought  to  me  to  say  that  they  were 
all  lying  dead  on  the  floorboard.  Only  my  bees  were  dead ;  the 
other  hive  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  driving  over  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  the  cause  of  such  a  dread- 
ful catastrophe.  I  searched  amongst  them  imtil  I  found  her 
majesty,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  died  a  nalnral  death,  but  I 
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cannot  tall;  the  onlyprobablA  thing  to  my  mind  ii  that  they 
have  been  starved.  I  foond  nothing  bat  brood  in  the  oomb, 
Bome  of  which  was  alive  ten  days  after  the  death  of  the  bees. 
The  heather  was  in  fall  bloom,  and  it  was  fine  warm  weather. 
The  other  hive  has  been  dreadfnlly  robbed  by  the  wasps,  and  is 
very  weak. 

From  my  stock  hive,  which  I  drove,  we  took  10  lbs.  of  honey 
and  half  a  pound  of  wax,  together  with  two  fine  swarms,  the 
prime  one  of  which  I  lost  and  the  stock ;  bat  this  bad  luck,  I 
think,  instead  of  disheartening  me,  has  made  me  take  a  fresh 
interest  in  my  bees,  on  the  strength  of  which  I  have  procnred 
another  stock  hive,  which  has  not  swarmed  this  year,  feels  vei^ 
heavy,  and  is  fall  to  the  bottom  of  light  yellow  comb.  From  this 
I  expect  great  things  next  year. 

My  hives  stand  in  an  open  sitnation  facing  the  south,  with  only 
the  protection  of  the  common  milk-panoheon,  in  the  same  line, 
and  about  a  yard  distance  from  a  small  greenhouse.  Which  do 
you  advise — ^my  having  a  shed  built  for  them,  or  patting  them 
in  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter  ?  the  temperature  is  never 
above  6(r. 

I  am  at  present  using  the  ordinary  straw  skep,  but  am  think- 
ing of  procuring  other  hives  for  my  next  year's  swarms.  Which 
kind  of  hive  would  you  recommend  to  me  as  easy  of  manage- 
ment, supering,  &c.  ?  Being  only  a  beginner  in  bee-keeping,  I 
have  not  yet  much  experience,  and  tnat  only  obtained  from 
books.  Your  Journal  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure  in  reading, 
and  every  week  I  eagerly  look  forward  to  receiving  it ;  more 
especially  that  comer  which  is  devoted  to  bee-management  I 
enjoy.  My  second  swarm  I  think  would  be  better  able  to  stand 
the  winter  if  I  could  unite  it  to  some  more  beeSj  but,  unfor- 
tunately, I  know  of  none  which  are  condemned  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 1  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  if  they  could  inform  me  of  any  likely  to  be  so,  if 
it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season  to  purchase  them.— L.  A.  H., 
A  Yorkshire  Bee-keeper. 


FILLING  A  CRYSTAL  PALACE   GLASS  SUPER 

BKroRB  proceeding  to  redeem  my  promise  to  describe  "  what 
I  did  do  "  m  assisting  the  bees  to  fill  the  crystal  palace,  I  may 
observe  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  which  has 
appeared  in  another  journal,  in  which  the  writer  suggests 
certain  methods  by  which  it  might  have  been  effected.  He 
hints  that  there,  might  have  been  brood-combs  from  other  hives 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  that  some  40  lbs.  of  glucose  might 
have  been  given  without  much  fear  of  detection  while  the 
super  was  in  course  of  being  filled.  To  the  first  part  of  this 
theory  I  have  no  objection  to  offer,  farther  than  to  say  that  in 
my  case  it  would  have  been  impracticable,  the  crown-board 
having  been  firmly  screwed-down  before  the  super  was  put  on, 
and  the  latter,  with  its  packings  and  outer  wooden  cover,  being 
of  too  formidable  dimensions  to  be  removed  at  pleasure ;  but  as 
regards  the  second,  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  does  not 
appear  to  reciprocate  the  opinion  which  I  hold  of  him  (I  know  a 
little  of  him,  by  repute,  through  a  mutual  friend),  when  he  in- 
sinuates that  I  might  have  filled  my  crystal  palace  in  part  with 
glucose  and  palmed  it  off  as  honey.  I  notice  also,  that  I  am 
found  fault  with  for  not  having  volunteered  at  the  exhibition  a 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  my  crsrstal  palace  was  brought 
to  such  perfection.  This  would  be  almost  sufficient  excuse  for 
my  withholding  the  information  even  now.  after  having  pro- 
mised to  give  it.  The  competition  was  for  the  "best  glass 
super,"  but  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  conditions  that 
required  an  explanation  of  how  the  best  had  been  attained  to. 
If  the  faultfinders  had  attended  at  the  exhibition  they  might 
have  easily  ascertained,  that  although  not  required  to  impart 
the  information,  I  made  no  secret  of  it,  and  they  might  have 
heard  liir.  Cotton  describe  the  process  over  and  over  again  to 
the  crowds  who  came  to  admire  the  crystal  palace  dnnng  the 
four  days  it  was  on  view.  To  such  as  were  not  there,  however, 
I  now  proceed  to  give  even  a  more  detailed  account  than  that 
given  to  Mr.  Cotton. 

The  hive  upon  which  the  crystal  palace  was  buUt  is  a  com- 
mon Woodbury  hive — all  wood  remember,  you  wranglers  for 
straw— but  perhaps  I  should  qualify  "  common  "  by  stating  it 
was  uncommon  to  the  extent  of  having  been  the  winner  of  first 
prizes  at  all  our  local  shows  here  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
It  was  not  in  as  good  breeding  condition  as  I  desired  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  past  season,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  its  having 
too  much  old  heather  honey  in  some  of  the  combs ;  and  as  there 
was  a  heavy  job  before  it,  I  commenced  by  helping  it;  thus,  I 
took  out  several  of  the  combs,  and  having  suced-off  tne  covering 
of  the  cells  I  hung  them  up  in  the  apiary  to  allow  the  bees 
indiscriminately  to  dear  them  out.  This  I  did  in  order  to 
secure  to  the  queen,  a  three-year-old  Lignrian  fertilised  by  a 
black  drone,  ample  room  in  which  to  ex^  her  laying  powers 
to  the  utmost,  to  encourage  which  I  fed  regularly  and  Hberally. 
I  next  procured  a  stock  m  a  common  straw  hive,  and  having 
driven  a  small  swarm  from  it,  I  placed  the  remainder  on  the 
top  of  the  Woodbury,  thus  uniting  both  the  bees  that  remained 


and  all  the  brood  in  course  of  bemg  hatched  to  the  latter.   I 
may  now  refer  to  one  of  the  causes  which  existed  for  building- 
up  the  hive  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  which  I  hinted 
at  in  my  former  letter  as  an  apparent  misfortune,  but  which 
ultimately  turned  out  the  reverse.    The  form  of  the  glsss  waa 
designed  by  Mr.  Yates,  of  this  city,  through  whom  I  ordered  it, 
and  by  myself ;  but,  owing  to  its  great  size,  it  was  not  until  after 
a  third  attempt  that  the  manufacturer  succeeded  in  turning  it 
out ;  and  as  time  was  flving  and  the  exhibition  would  not  wait, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  hive  should  be  strengthened  in  every 
possible  way  if  the  glass  was  to  be  filled,  when  it  did  arrive,  in 
time  for  the  exhibition.    Indeed  the  hive  was  so  full  of  bees  and 
brood,  while  waiting  for  the  glass,  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
swarming.     I  therefore  extemporised  the  foundation  of  the 
palace  in  the  following  manner,  in  order  to  allow  the  bees  to  b» 
"  going  on  "  with  their  work.    I  procured  a  wooden  hoop,  such 
as  hair  sieves  for  culinary  purposes  are  bound  with,  and  naving 
adapted  it  to  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  glass  ordered, 
and  bound  it  round  thickly  with  canvas,  I  placed  it  on  the 
board  on  which  the  glass  was  to  stand,  covering  it  over  with  » 
sheet  of  thick  plate  glass,  which  was  kept  warm  by  wrapping 
all  up  in  folds  of  canvas.    It  was  at  this  point  that  the  idea  of 
getting  the  bees  to  build  upwards  and  downwards  simultaneously 
(which  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  a  common 
practice)  first  presented  itself.    Last  vear  the  hive  of  which  I 
am  now  writing  filled  a  common  bell-glass  weighing  43  lbs., 
and  which  was  tne  finest  super  that  ever  nad  been  seen  heie  up 
till  then,  without  a  particle  of  extraneous  aid  or  an  ounce  of 
feeding,  and  this  was  built  entirely  from  the  bottom  upwards. 
But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  return  to  the  palace. 

There  being  such  a  number  of  bees  in  the  hive  ready  to  com- 
mence work,  and  the  glass  being  of  such  immense  size,  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  I  could  induce  them  to  work  from  both 
top  and  bottom  it  would  strengthen  the  chances  in  favour  of 
the  super  being  ready,  short  as  the  time  was,  for  the  exhibition, 

1  therefore  placed  some  bits  of  pure  honeycomb  about  li  to 

2  inches  high  and  8  or  4  inches  long,  at  regular  measured  dis- 
tances  from  centre  to  centre  on  the  board  upon  which  the  super 
was  to  stand.  The  bees  at  once  commenced  to  work  upon 
these,  building  upwards  and  lonsitudinally  in  straight  lines,  till 
they  had  fastened  the  ends  of  the  combs  to  the  wooden  hoops,, 
and  the  upper  edges  to  the  sheet  of  glass,  and  this  hoop  they 
had  entirely  filled  with  solid  sealed  combs  before  the  super 
came  to  hand.  When  it  did  arrive,  the  lid,  even  after  a  third 
attempt,  was  unshapely  and  a  bad  fit,  I  therefore  rejected  it ; 
and  tms  second  apparent  misfortune  forced  me  to  c^rry  oat  my 
preconceived  idea.  Having  with  a  thin  knife  out  away  the  sheet 
of  glass  which  served  as  a  lid  to  the  hoop,  then  having  passed 
the  knife  round  the  ends  of  the  combs  inside  the  hoop,  I  lifted 
the  latter  gentlv  off  and  replaced  it  with  the  super.  The  bees 
at  once  fastened  the  ends  of  the  combs  to  the  glass  and  com- 
menced vigorously  to  build  upwards.  I  next  got  ready  a  stout 
piece  of  board  to  serve  as  a  temporary  lid,  and  having  nailed  a 
cross-bar  on  its  upper  Bid»  to  prevent  it  from  "  winding "  or 
*'  warping  "  (take  your  choice,  it  all  depends  on  what  part  of 
the  country  you  reside  in),  I  fastened  to  its  under  side  some 
strips  of  guide-comb  at  the  precise  distances  from  centre  to 
centre,  in  which  the  combs  at  bottom  stood.  I  placed  this 
board  on  so  that  the  combs  at  top  and  bottom  would  not  only 
run  parallel  with  each  other,  but  would  point  centre  to  centre. 
Let  it  be  bome  in  mind,  however,  that  so  far  from  fastening 
empty  combs  to  this  top  cover,  the  slips  so  put  on,  merely  to 
serve  as  guides,  were  not  more  than  one  celt  deep,  my  object 
being  that  when  catting  away  this  wooden  lid  I  could  get  tho 
knife  under  these  bits  of  guide-comb,  and  leave  nothing  in  the 
super  but  the  pure  new  white  como  built  by  the  bees.  The 
result  realised  all  my  anticipations.  The  bees  in  wanderiug 
about  over  the  sides  of  the  glass  soon  found  the  board  at  top 
and  commenced  nibbling  at  the  bits  of  guide-comb,  making 
them  more  secure  to  the  boards.  They  soon  began  to  rope,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  cluster  from  the  top  was  in  contact 
with  the  combs  at  bottom,  thus  forming  a  much  more  graceful 
ladder  whereby  to  mount  than  that  described  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  ; 
for,  let  me  say  here,  that  I  do  not  think  a  piece  of  wood  up  the 
centre  of  a  cr^tal  palace  to  sewe  as  a  ladder,  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  it,  and  it  certainly  is  not  necessary,  as  the  little 
flryxnnasts  themselves  in  their  beautiful  ropes  form  a  most  per- 
fect ladder,  and  a  most  pleasing  object  to  behold. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that 
after  having  put  on  the  wooden  cover,  I  could  not  nave  again 
removed  it  for  the  .purpose  of  packing  empty  combs  into  the 
middle  of  the  super ;  first,  because  the  bees  iQmost  immediately 
had  the  upper  comb  carried  across  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  board  and  the  glass ;  and  next,  because  ii  I  had  done  so  I 
should  have  defeated  th4  object  in  view,  which  was  that  the 
combs  should  so  meet  and  be  joined  together  by  the  bees  that 
the  point  of  junction  would  not  be  perceived ;  and  this  is  now 
actuially  the  case.  The  combs,  then,  having  been  joined  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  fastened  to  ttie  glass  from  front  to  back,  it 
was  quite  safe  to  out  off  the  board  at  top,  taking  care  to  bring 
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ihe  small  bit  of  guide-comb,  and  leaving  pure  bleeding  smrfaces 
on  the  edges  of  tne  combs ;  and  the  glass  mannfactnrer,  after  a 
fourth  attempt,  having  snooeeded  in  taming  oat  a  lid  to  please 
me,  and  which,  as  stated  in  my  last,  was  dome-shaped,  I  pat  it 
on,  when  the  bees  at  once  commenced  to  build  farther  upwards, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  they  reached  the  top,  and  the  crystal 
palace  was  finished  I— perfect  throughout ;  not  a  particle  of  empty 
comb  having  been  nven,  and  entirely  itte  manufacture  of  the 
bees  in  a  Woodbury  nive— all  wood,  remember  I — and  mvself  I 

Now  to  the  feedmg;  and  here  is  a  {nroblem  for  our  objecting 
iriends  to  solve:— Given  an  International  Exhibition,  a  bad 
season,  very  limited  time,  and  a  glass  which  the  manufacturer 
turned  out  even  larger  than  what  was  ordered,  and  which  was 
<<  bound  to  be  filled."  How  was  it  to  be  done?  Answer,— By' 
feeding,  and  feeding  only,  at  all  times  unfavourable  for  honey- 
gathering.  Who  does  not  know  that  during  unfavourable 
weather  bees  will  not  only  cease  working  in  supers,  but  will 
even  carry  down  the  honey  from  them  to  support  the  brood 
which  is  being  produced  at  such  a  rapid  rate  at  tnis  season  ?  In 
order  to  guard  against  this  I  fed  regularly  at  all  unfavourable 
seasons,  but  not  with  glucose.  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  thrown  out  a 
faint  on  this  subject  in  his  last  letter,  and  I  am  not  going  to  teU 
how  many  of  my  hives  I  robbed  in  order  to  help  the  crystal 
palace,  but  will  simply  assert  that  from  the  day  I  placed  it  upon 
the  hive  until  I  removed  it  from  it  the  bees  were  led  on  nothing 
but  honey,  pure  and  simple.  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that 
anyone  may  produce  such  a  super  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
apiary»  &c. ;  to  which  I  answer,  "  You  have  now  the  benefit  of  my 
experience  to  assist  you.  Try  it."  And  then  I  will  ask,  Which 
of  you  made  J£10  last  season  out  of  an  apiary  of  seven  hives  ? 
Hy  crystal  palace  sold  for  J910,  and  took  first  prizes  at  the  Inter- 
national and  at  Middleton  Agricultural  Show,  £8.  I  took  first 
Srize  at  the  International  for  the  best  hive  of  honey — £3^  and 
isposed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  contents,  which  weighed 
82  lbs.,  at  la.  6d.  per  pound.  There  being  no  class  at  the  Inter- 
national in  which  the  hive  that  built  the  crystal  palace  could 
compete,  I  did  not  take  it  there,  but  I  exhibited  it  subsequently 
at  Middleton,  where  it  as  usual  carried  off  first  prize— J£3.  £10  for 
palace,  £9  in  prizes,  about  £2  for  honey  sold — £21,  and  plenty  of 
honey  for  home  consumption  left,  besides  that  still  remaining 
in  the  prize  Woodbury,  which  has  frames  in  it  at  this  moment 
weighing  between  6  and  6  lbs.,  and  of  which  a  lady  who  has 
some  thirteen  stocks  says  that  it  is  worth  all  she  has  obtained.— 
D.  B&EER,  6,  Ardwick  Terrace,  Manchester, 

THE  BAB-FBAME  HIVE. 

"  A  FUNCTION  to  each  organ,  and  each  organ  to  its  own  function, 
is  the  law  of  organisation,"  said  a  great  writer.  Another  great 
thinker  has  saia  that  the  language  of  the  discoverer — viz.,  "  it 
struck  me"  is  not  correct,  for  nothing  struck  him  when  he 
-found  the  object  of  his  research.  The  truth  is  "  he  struck  it." 
No  doubt' this  is  philosophically  true,  whether  the  object  found 
be  an  island,  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  improvement  in  machinery 
or  horticulture. 

Well,  one  night  I  was  in  search  of  a  subject  for  a  letter  to  this 
JoumiJ,  different  in  kind  from  all  I  had  ever  written.  **  It 
struck  me  "  that  one  on  the  bar-frame  hive  from  my  pen  would 
be  a  variety,  and  hence  one  was  written  suggesting  improve- 
ments, and  asking  some  who  have  the  organ  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity to  carry  all  into  a  hive  of  this  kind.  I  had  then  quite  for- 
gotten I  had  seen  one  some  two  years  ago  with  a  back  door  to  it, 
Uiongh  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  hearing  Mr.  Breen 
and  Mr.  Wright  talk  of  improving  a  hive  in  this  way.  When  I 
wrote  the  letter  in  question  I  told  Mr.  Samuel  Yates  that  I  was 
partly  indebted  to  them  for  the  idea  of  improvements,  and 
partly  to  observation.  I  never  thought  that  my  letter  would 
offend  or  injure  anybody ;  but  I  find  that  Mr.  Breen  is  aggrieved 
that  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it.  If  I  have  injured  him 
in  the  smallest  degree  he  has  a  right  to  be  discontented,  and  it 
becomes  me  to  offer  an  apology.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  some  one  with  more  time  at  command  must  take  the 
matter  up  if  ever  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country  were  to  have 
improved  bar-frames.  Mr.  Breen  has  great  instincts  and  alti- 
tude for  mechanical  contrivances,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  asking 
others  to  communicate  with  him  about  improvements ;  and  I 
trust  that  some  one  equally  ingenious  will,  with  Mr.  Breen,  take 
the  matter  up,  and  speedily  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  I 
have  no  organ  for  sucn  functions,  and  I  am  quite  content  to  sit 
on  the  lowest  form. — ^A.  Pettiobbw. 


ALDERNEY  COWS. 

As  two  or  three  Aldemey  cows  are  now  often  kept  by  private 
families,  there  are  many  of  your  readers  who  could  give  a  good 
account  of  their  treatment  as  to  feeding,  the  time  of  year  they 
sleep  under  shelter,  &c.  I  name  how  I  manage  mine,  and  hope 
others  interested  in  these  animalB  will  give  the  manner  they 
treat  theirs.  / 

Mine  now  lie-in  at  night,  and  can  go  into  a  shed  if  wet  in  the 
daytime.    I  am  giving  them  2  lbs.  of  oilcake  each  at  night,  the 


same  in  the  morning  mixed  with  sweet  hay  cut  in  a  chaffer. 
One  of  mine,  a  very  small  one  in  height,  calves  next  week. 
Three  months  before  her  time  being  up  she  gave  lOi  lbs.  of 
batter,  and  the  week  before  commencing  drymg  her,  5i  lbs. 
She  gives  very  little  milk.  I  have  another,  a  grand  beast  I  im- 
ported direct,  not  through  a  dealer.  She  gives  a  great  quantity 
of  milk,  and  apparently  very  rich.  The  most  butter  I  have  had 
from  her  when  at  her  best  in  one  week  did  not  quite  reach  8  lbs. 
I  had  once  a  little  beauty  bred  between  the  Aldemey  and  Short 
Horn,  the  talk  of  the  country.  She  gave  from  calving  to  being 
dried  441  lbs.  of  butter.  Any  of  your  readers  having  tms  Jounud 
bound  will  find  her  weekly  prodaoe  given  in  your  Journal. 
vol.iii.,N.S.,page88.— H.  S.  *^  "  ' 

WARNING. 
It  is  high  time  that  all  your  readers  should  be  up  to  the  cloth 
and  silk  trick.  Your  correspondent's  friend  is  well  known  in 
these  parts.  I  was  staying  at  Bath  two  years  ago,  when  our 
friend  called  and  showed  patterns  of  carpets  at  marvellous 
prices.  ''  He  was  about,"  said  he, "  to  take  a  room  at  the  Pump 
Room  Hotel  for  the  sale  of  these  goods,  and  our  orders  would 
at  once  be  executed."  Having,  as  he  thought,  gained  our  con- 
fidence, he  produced  silks  of  that  Manchester  manufacture, 
purporting  to  be  J^anese,  and  also  pieces  of  cloth ;  but  we  were 
up  to  the  dodge,  fie  had  the  bad  luck  to  call  on  me  here  in  the  , 
following  year,  producing  velvet  boots,  furs,  and  a  variety  of  ' 
fancy ^oods  at  sixpence  each  and  like  absurd  prices,  our  orders 
to  be  executed  the  following  week.  Then  came  the  silks  and 
cloth,  when  I  reminded  him  of  our  former  meeting.  The  same 
gentleman  varies  his  trade  by  offering  birds.  I  can  tell  your 
readers  that  the  cloth  is  rubbish,  as  several  unlucl^  purchasers 
have  since  found  out ;  the  silks  are  very  inferior,  and,  being 
very  narrow,  purchasers  find  they  have  not  enough  for  a  dress. 
— K.  Hamdley. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Gbtsial  Palace  Poultbt  Show  (A  Qlouce$ier$hire  Viear  and  Othen), — 
The  sola  roMon  of  oar  notes  on  the  poolby  being  so  short  was  that  four 
gentlemen  at  whran  we  relied  were  preyeoted  bj  illness  or  other  causes  Irom 
being  present  in  time.    The  notes  from  one  of  them  we  pabUsh  to-daj. 

Spahibh  Fowl's  Faos  (A  T.  IF.).— We  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all 
benefidal  to  apply  milk  and  water.    The  oonflnement  must  not  be  in  dark- 


ness, but  in  semi-darkneBB.    The  old  tradition  was  that  white  peas  j 
white  faeee ;  Just  so,  when  we  were  boys  we  belieyed  blowing  into  the  pop-gun 
inoreased  the  report.    Keep  them  serapulonaly  clean ;  feed  them,  if  jou  have 
ground  oats,  if  not,  on  some  easily-digested  food;  gire  them  gnrel 


uiem,  on  grounn  oass,  u  not,  on  eonv  vaauj-oigiiiiwu  xuuu,  kito  tuvai  gnkrei 
and  clean  water.  A  week  or  at  most  ten  dsiys  will  be  suffioiently  long  to  keep 
^h4^m  ij\  confinement. 

Fowls  fob  Canada  (B.  N.  J.).— The  fowl  that  unites  all  the  properties 
you  require  is  the  Brahma  Pootra.  You  prefer  to  keep  only  one  bceed.  They 
are  good  layers,  yexy  good  sitters,  and  very  hardy  chickens.  The  writer  of 
this  has  hatched  them  in  snow,  and  rearad  them.  They  are  by  no  means 
contemptible  foragers,  and  are  not  enormous  eaters.  We  ha?e  alwaars  heard 
the  Canadian  elimate  praised  for  its  ralnbrity.  We  know  that  although  a 
long  reaidence  in  snow  would  no  doubt  be  fatal,  yet  that  alt  animals  like  to 
hare  access  to  it.  We  beUere  we  are  oorrset  in  stating  that  formerly  the 
lions  and  tigras  at  the  Zoological  were  removed  from  their  cages  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  placed  in  an  artifleially-heated  boose  till  the  warm 
weather  returned;  tout  having  been  left  out  during  a  Tery  early  snow  storm, 
they  were  found  rolling  in  the  snow,  and  grfatly  enjoying  it.  Since  then  they 
face  the  angxy  elements,  and  the  mortality  has  greatly  diminished.  It  is  so 
with  poultry.  If  you  confine  them  to  a  heated  house  and  forbid  all  exit  from 
it,  your  fowls  will  pine  and  die.  If  you  will,  build  a  winter^roosting  house 
dose-shut  against  all  weather,  the  door  put  in  that  comer  where  there  is  the 
least  wind  in  the  winter.  If  you  will  feed  generously,  not  STen  omitting  a 
little  animal  food  at  times,  leaving  the  door  open  in  the  winter,  yuur 
poultry  will  do  very  welL  You  will  nave  to  supply  them  with  water  twice 
evexy  day.  That  will  be  quite  enough  in  the  winter.  The  dpor  need  be  open 
only  tor  the  four  hours  of  mid-dsy,  and  when  dosed,  dung  or  something 
equivalent  to  it  should  be  piled  up  against  it.  Just  as  is  done  to  the  stable 
doors  in  England.  They  must  have  food  in  their  houses  always.  If  it  could 
be  kept  from  freezing  into  lumps  of  stony  hardness,  ground  oats  mixed  with 
milk  and  some  grease  would  be  the  beet  food.  They  require  this  stimulating 
food  only  in  the  winter.  Experience  in  our  climate  has  taught  us  that  the 
earlieet-hatched  birds  are  always  the  stronffcst,  and  reared  with  the  least 
trouble.  We  therefore  advise  you  to  time  the  sitting  of  your  hens,  60  that 
when  the  warm  weather  comes,  and  the  vegetation  bursts  rapidly  forth,  yon  \ 
maybe  able  at  once  to  put  your  chickens  to  the  sun.  Such  will  be  forward,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  view  the  coming  winter  without  dread  as  regards  your  stuck. 

Fowls  xm  Gompimsd  Spack  (BasioZAo).— In  such  a  space  as  you  describe 
you  must  have  a  breed  that  will  do  well  In  confinement,  and  that  will  also 
submit  to  it.  As  we  are  always  averse  to  keeping  fowls  with  their  wings  cut, 
and  many  breeds,  such  as  Oame,  Hambuxghs,  and  Spanish,  would  certainly 
fiy  over  a  fence  6  feet  high,  we  can  recommend  you  the  Cochins  and  Brohmas. 
The  question  of  the  numoers  you  mn,j  keep  in  sueh  a  place  depends  on  the 
hdps  you  are  disposed  to  afford  them,  niey  want  gravd,  grit,  and  grass ; 
this  latter  should  be  growing,  and  if  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  sod,  shouJd  be 
heavy  enough  to  resist  the  pull  necessary  to  tear  the  grass  to  pieces,  and  a' so 
have  enough  earth  to  contain  and  hold  worms  and  sudi  like  creatures,  vtry 
benefidal  to  the  health  of  fowls.  Yon  may  keep  a  cock  and  two  hens  weU  in 
the  space  you  name,  and  if  you  will  give  them  lettuce  and  sueh  garden  refuse 
they  will  do  weU.  We  described  such  a  house  as  you  will  require  io  the  present 
number.  It  should  be  of  wood,  roofed  with  slate  or  Bridgewater  tiles,  10  feet 
long,  6  or  8  feet  deep,  and  7  feet  high  in  the  lowest  part,  with  perches  at  the 
shdtexed  end,  door  in  the  corner,  window  to  open  or  shut  according  to  tLe 
season  and  the  weather;  above  all,  a  gravel  floor. 

PouLTBY  Housa  AKD  Yabd  (J.  B.  IV.).^Yle  will  presume  you  have  a  space 
from  15  to  18  yards  long  and  6  wide,  independent  of  the  space  you  allot  for 
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voofthig  ind  li^Ting  booiiM.  Thii  will  tnaUa  jaa  to  imk*  a  iwy  oomforUbto 
ran  for  Tonr  fovli.  Howeror  large  a  raaee  maj  be,  it  la  always  adriaable  to 
take  as  little  as  poasible  from  tt  for  tbe  booses.    Tbe  boaee  maj  be  lacge 


ipoesible 
ttoogb ;  tbe  ran  eanno*  be  too  laige. 


maj  be  lacge 
YoQ  will  do  w^,  for  tbis  nason,  to 
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Fig.  1. 

diminisb  your  sitting  boose  two-tbizds.  We  advlee  yoo  to  not  some  laying 
boxes  on  tbe  groond  in  yoor  roosting  boose.  Most  bens  prefer  to  lay  tbere, 
and  It  is  seldom  yoo  ean  persoade  tbem  to  go  to  tbo  plaoe  prorided  for 
tbe  poipose.  If  yoik  elose  tbe  roosting  plaoe,  tbey  bur  aboot  and  yoo  lose 
tbe  egga.  We  do  not  by  any  means  advise  a  brick  boildlng'— we  are  alwi^ 
opposed  to  soeb.  Too  bare  a  wall ;  we 
aoTise  yoo  to  pat  against  it  a  timber 
boose.  We  generally  ose  elm  boards  and 
keep  tbem  well  tarred.  We  bare  soob 
booses  now  tbat  bave  stood  twenty  years. 
OoTsr  tbe  roof  witb  slate  or  Bridgewater 
tiles.  Let  tbe  door  open  in  tbe  oornur. 
Have  one  window,  and  tree  rentilation. 
OoTer  tbe  floor  witb  gravel  8  inobes  tbiok. 
In  tbe  groond  plan  (Jlp.l),  wbiobwe  bave 
given,  TOO  will  see  a  represents  tbe  door: 
tbls  sboold  be  wbere  we  bave  mariked 
it;  being  tbsre,  no  draogbt  ean  eome 
on  tbe  fowls  wben  at  roost,  h  Repre- 
sents a  window  to  be  placed  as  blgb  op 
as  ean  be  in  tbe  boose.  Tbe  size  may 
be  as  desirsd.  It  sboold  open  in  tbe 
sommer,  bat  eloee  in  tbe  winter,  e,  e,  e. 
Are  tbe  perebes,  to  be  pot  wltbin  2  feet 
of  tbe  groond.  It  is  well  to  make 
tbem  moveable  for  tbe  shke  of  wasb- 
ing.  d,  d,  Laying  bozsa.  Tbe  sitting  boose  {Ag.  S),  needs  no  explanation 
b^ond  tbat  a  represents  tbe  door,  and  b  tbe  laying  boxes.  Tbis  boose  sboold 
also  bave  a  window,  as  tbe  door  most  be  oonstantly  sbat.  Toa  wiU  find  this 
Tssy  inexpensive,  and,  we  assore  yoo,  yoo  wiU  And  it  all  yoa  reqaixis.  Half 
tbe  people  wbo  start  witb  poqltiy  are  disoooiaged  and  deterred  by  tbe  first 
axnenses.  Two-tbkds  of  tbem  are  waste. 
snssDmo-Box  ro»  Cahaubs  (J.  P.,iiMft.).— Next  week. 
Ooi;j>pi]iGH  MuiA  WITB  Oaxabt  Hbx  (/.  L.  H.).—l%  is  OMlsH  to  pair  a 
GoldflnobMoleeookwitbabenCanaiy.  l^wiU  pair, bat  the  rarolt^wU. 
•~W.  ▲.  Blakstok. 

TAMmo  A  OpLDriNOH  {An  Old  SMftMriftsr).— Kfaidnees  win  tame  ahnost 
any  animal ;  bat  there  are  animals,  inelodfaig  specimens  of  the  genos  hamo^ 
which  are  strangelr  opposed  to'  kindly  infloeneee.  With  soeb  a  happy  Utile 
feUow  as  a  Ooldflneb  the  thing  Is  very  easy  of  aooompUshment.  At  first  be 
wiU  be  constantly  on  tbe  move,  Jomping  aboat  in  an  agitated  wv.  ftnd  trying 
•very  opening  whiob  seems  to  oiferany  mode  of  egress.  Bat  after  being  placed 
in  a  position  wbere  be  iHU  see  many  faees,  aU  of  which  wish  bim  well,  and  by 
occasionally  speaking  'to  bbn  without  coming  so  near  tbe  cage  as  to  caose 
bim  any  distraction,  be  will  soon  ooiet  down.  Frequent  handling  has  great 
affect,  taking  care  to  catch  tbe  bird  neatly.  Wild  as  it  is.  if  it  be  Uid  on  its 
back  on  tbe  Uble  witb  tbe  bead  stretched  oot,  it  wiU  make  no  effort  to 
eeeape,  though  tbe  band  most  be  ready  to  secore  it  at  any  moment.  Any 
deUcacy  in  tbe  way  of  food,  soeb  aa  a  litUe  chopped  egg  and  a  pinch  of  maw 
(poppy)  ssed,  will  be  appreciated,  and  tbe  little  fellow  will  soon  redmocate 
Boch  attentions.  It  Is  only  mean  *nim^^  Uu^  torn  and  bite  the  >»ft»*i  wbieb 
has  fed  tbem.— W.  A^  Blakston. 

Manaoshsiit  of  Oakabibs  nr  ▲  Boom  (NovIm).— Canaries  may  safely 
be  wintered  ib  a  room  withoot  a  fire.  Tb^  are  easily  acclimatised,  and  will 
stand  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  even  to  wintering  oot  of  doors  in  an  open 
aviary,  with  no  more  protection  than  tbe  covered-in  roof  of  the  boilding  and 
a  screen  of  mstting  to  bteak  the  severity  of  prevailing  winds  and  snowstorms. 
If  Biohard  Avis  says  tbat  to  keep  tbem  In  a  room  withoot  a  fire  is  to  insore 
disease,  Richard  Avis  talks  nonsense.  Ordinary  white  ssed  Is  the  best  staple 
food,  bat  I  bave  never  known  rape  to  set  op  any  inflammatory  action.  Many 
breeders  giro  tbe  light  brown  small  sommer  rape  largely.  One-foorth  rape  is 
a  very  fair  proportion.  Tbe  faUures  **  Novice  **  adverts  to  wiU  most  probably 
be  caused  by  the  birds  living  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  If  torn^  loose  in  a 
room  as  proposed  there  will  not  be  much  sioknees,  though  from  long-con- 
tinued pampering  the  Oanaiy  has  lost  much  of  tbe  robust  constitution  of  a 
wild  bird.  Tbe  ** Erect"  Belgian  is  a  cognomen  quite  unknown  beyond  tbe 
eovers  of  treatisee  on  cage  birds.  If  ** Novice**  wiU  Tisit  any  of  tbe  shows 
in  Birmingham  be  wiU  surely  see  good  representatives  of  tbe  trae  Belgian. 
Tbe  green  Canaxy  referred  to  is  bred  more  in  tbe  north  than  by  southern 
fanciers,  and  is  a  long  slim  bird  of  a  pure  green  colour  as  opposed  to  tbe 
bronzy  green  of  tbe  Norwich  variety,  which,  af  rer  all,  is  not  green,  but  simply 
a  deep  shade  of  orange,  bearing  tbe  same  relation  to  yellow  as  nndilnte  t  gam- 
boge does  to  tbe  pale  yellow  obtained  by  mixing  it  with  water.— W.  A.  Blakston. 
Febdino  BBSS  {A  Monmouthehire  Lady  Bee-keeperu—YonrheeB  bave  been 
well  fed  and  your  hives  well  covered  and  protected  for  tbe  winter.  Nothing 
more  will  they  require  till  about  tbe  end  of  March,  when  the  floor  boards 
should  be  cleaned  and  the  winter  coverings  removed.  Bees  never  suffer  from 
waut  of  ventilation  wben  their  doors  are  open.  After  anoth<9r  jeer's  expe- 
rience your  fears  of  mismanaging  your  bees  will  be  greatly  dimiDiiihed. 

Rb-arranoino  Bbb-stakds  (lf«It««a).— The  hives  in  your  bee-sbed  maybe 
put  on  new  floor-boards  at  once  without  injury ;  and  if  the  new  bee-shed  be 
placvd  where  tbe  old  is  standing  all  tbe  bivee  may  be  put  into  it  at  tbe  same 
time;  but  if  you  let  the  old  shed  stand  in  its  present  position  with  one  hive 
in  It,  and  remove  two  birea  into  tbe  new  shed  in  another  position,  there  woald 


be  griat  danger  of  the  basa  bB  tbansir  died  aoii)«baA  to  tbe  old  and  tbsre  gat. 
ting  bewildered  and  lost,  nie  safer  wsj  will  be  to  remove  tbe  old  abed,  plaee 
the  new  one  near  to  where  It  stands,  and  put  all  tbe  hives  into  it ;  and  if  yoo 
wish  to  place  it  in  another  part  of  yoor  garden,  to  remove  it  by  short  stages 
from  time  to  time.  Let  tbe  hives  be  placed  in  tbe  new  abed  as  tbey  staod  to 
one  another  in  tbe  old  one.  « 

8PBDio-rBB]>iMa  Bbbs  (JTMiMete).— Aboot  the  middla  of  Fsbniary  Is  sooa 
enoogb  in  ordinary  seasons  to  begin  feeding  with  a  view  to  stimolate  bees  to 
breed,  and  tbos  beoome  stronger  in  numbers.  We  bave  often  very  severe 
frosts  in  Febraary,  and  frost  often  chills  brood  tbat  has  been  prodaeed  by 
artificial  feeding.    Hhrea  witb  diilled  or  foal  brood  in  tbem  never  prosper. 

Bbbs  DBBBBTme  tkbib  Hitb  {Johm  Bkmehe), — We  ean  only  conjeetore 
as  to  tbe  reason  why  yoor  bees  desertad  tbe  hive  witb  honey  In  it.  Tbls  is  a 
rare  event  in  Jane,  but  probably  it  was  owing  to  tbe  death  of  the  qoeen  in  tbe 
previoos  winter  or  early  spring,  in  wbieb  case  the  bees  woold  die-off  one  by 
one.  Their  bodice,  if  tbey  died  at  home,  would  be  carried  out  by  tbe  survivors, 
otherwise  tb^  must  bave  swarmed  away,  taking  some  dislike  to  their  hive. 
We  do  not  tbmk  yoo  woold  get  half  a  xK>und  of  wax  out  of  both  yoor  hives  if 
tbe  oomb  is  **  very  black ;"  bot  if  yoo  think  it  worth  while  to  extract  it,  cot 
up  the  oomb  into  small  pieces,  pot  it  into  a  coarse  bag  made  of  stuff  sudi  aa 
is  used  for  knife  cloths,  dip  it  into  boiling  water  till  it  melta,  then  take  it  out 
and  rest  tbe  bag  against  a  smooth  board,  the  lower  end  of  wbieb  is  made  to 
reat  in  a  basin  of  water.  While  tbe  mass  within  is  still  bot  and  melted, 
press  upon  it  downwards  firmly  witb  a  wooden  roller  or  other  piece  of  wood. 
Do  tbis  agttin  and  again  if  necessary  till  the  waxen  particles  are  all  extracted. 
Then  cluify  tbe  wax  in  tbe  bowl  by  boiling  the  water,  and  skimming  off 
impurities. 

Rabbits  Bubbowino  (0.  B.  ^.).— We  bave  known  Rabbits  make  burrows 
through  a  bank  at  angles  muoh  nearer  tbe  perpendioolar  than  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  Unas  in  yoor  sketch. 


XETEOBOLOaiOAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Gaxdbh  Squabb,  Londov. 

Ltt.  51*  3fl"  4fr  N. ;  Long.  0°  8^  (T  W. ;  Altitnde  111  feet. 
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N.W. 

44.8 

68.7 

87.9 

66.8 

8S9 

Suntt 

».680 

66.0 

48.8 

N. 

46.7 

6ai 

468 

86.8 

89.5 

— 

Mo.  14 

10.068 

46J 

48J 

w. 

46.8 

6t0 

41.9 

79.8 

878 

0.010 

Ta.  S6 

80.17S 

87.1 

87.0 

w. 

44.9 

49.7 

856 

608 

88.0 

— 

Means 

89.916 

iiJi 

4L6 

44.6 

60.8 

89.4 

66.1 

8L5 

0.216 

REMARKS. 
19tb.— A  dark  duU  day,  bot  not  any  rain  tbat  eoold  be  i 
aotb.— Fine  morning  and  noon ;  rather  lees  bright  in  tbe  after  part  of  tbe  day. 
Sist.— Foggy  early,  but  soon  cleared  off;  fine  tUl  noon,  then  elooded  over;  rain 

at  6  p.H. ;  windy  and  wet  at  night. 
SSnd.— Boisterous  In  tbe  night;  rain  In  the  forsnoon;  flaa  altemooa  and 

evening. 
SBrd.— Rather  windT  early;  fins  aU  day,  bot  leas  bright  fai  the  aftaraoon  tbaa 

in  tbe  morning. 
24tb.— Rain  aboat  11  am.  ;  fine  at  noon,  cloudy  over  soon  after,  bot  a  starlit 

night. 
85tb.— Very  foggy  all  day,  clearing  off  before  10  p.m. 

Aboot  4P  warmer  than  last  week,  and  lees  fog  oatil  SBth,  on  vrtiicb  day  a 
dense  one  prevailed  ontil  night.  Tbe  morning  teniperatore  of  tbe  kSrd  was 
onosoallT  high  for  tbe  time  of  year,  and  above  that  of  any  dsy  for  tbe  last 
four  weeks.— a.  J.  Stmoxs. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Notbkbbb  S6. 
NoTWiTHRABDnio  the  fine  weather  of  tbe  past  week  we  bave  bad  bot  little 
addition  to  tbe  supply,  and  tbe  general  trade  has  been  limited,  bo  that  prioea 
have  scarcely  varied  either  in  fruit  or  vegetables.  Tbe  Potato  trade  is  heavy, 
there  being  at  tbe  several  depdts  large  quantities.  Many  samples  are  blighted 
more  or  leas. 

FBUIT. 


Applas talara  1 

Obestaots bushel  10 

Orapee,  hothouse lb.  S 

Fdberts lb.  1 

Cobs lb.  1 

Lemons .^100  8 

Melons eaah  1 


s.  d.   a.  d. 

Otol   6 
0  SO 


■.  d.  s.  i. 

6   0tol8  6 

0  8  8 

0  8  8 

0  8  0 

0  6  0 

0  16  8 

0  8  0 


Artichokes dos.   8 

Asparasas ^100   0 

French  86 

Beans.  Kidney....    ylO)   8 

Beet.  Red dos 

BrocooU bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums V*  100 

Carrots banoh 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

picKllng dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Serbs bunch 

Horseradish handle 

Leeks bunch 

doi. 


Oranges ^  100 

0  Quiaoee......... .••    dos* 

0     7    0  Pears,  kitchen dos.   1 

I    0     1    6  dessert doa.   9 

16     0   0  Pine  Apples lb.   8 

8   0   19   0  Walnuu bushel  10 

10     5    0  ditto riOO   S 

TXOBTABUB8. 

B.  d.    s.  d.                                               a.  d.  8.6. 

Oto6   0  Mushrooms pottle   1    Oto8   0 

0     0   0  Mustard  A  Oress.. punnet   0   9  0  0 

0     0    0  Onions bushel    9    0  4   6 

0     0    0          pickling quart    0    6  0   0 

0     8    0  Parsley  per  dos.  bunches    0    0  4    0 

9     16  Parsnips dos.    0    8  10 

0     16  Peas quart    0    0  0   0 

6     0    0  Potatoes bushel    8    0  4    6 

6     0    0          Kidney do.   0    0  0    0 

0     6    0           Round .  do.    0    0  0    0 

6     9    0  Radishes.,  dos.  bunches    10  16 

6     4    0  Rhubarb bundle    0   0  0   0 

6     10  SAlsafy bundle    0    0  0   0 

0     0    0  Savoys doz.    10  8    0 

0     0    0  Scorsonera bundle    10  0   0 

8     0    0  Sea-kale baaket    9    6  8    6 

6     0    0  Shallots lb.    0    8  0    0 

8     0    0  Spinach bushel    9    0  8    0 

0     4    0  Tomatoes doz.    9    0  4   0 

8     0    0  Taraipa bunch    0    8  0    4 

0     16  Vegetable  Marrows 0   0  0  0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Mo?tb 

Week. 

DEGEMBBBi-10,1878. 

Arenge  TeiBMrs- 

Kalttln 
48  yean. 

is. 

Sim 
Seta. 

IS^. 

Moon 
Seta. 

MooB'a 
Age. 

OXoek 

•ss. 

Tear. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Th 
F 

8 

Smi 

M 

Tw 

W 

Linnean  Sooiety'a  Meetlnfir,  8  P.U. 

2  SUHSAT  IN  ADYBin. 

Length  of  Day  7h.  64m. 

48/) 
4a2 

4a4 

48.9 
48.7 
47.0 

86.2 
88.7 
8a6 
88.6 
84.9 
82.8 

Mean. 
42.2 
^1 
42.4 
4SJi 
40.8 
40.8 
89.9 

26 
22 

21 
19 
17 
96 

m.     h. 
60af7 
62      7 
68     7 
64     7 
66      7 
66     7 
66     7 

m.     h. 
61af8 
60     8 
60     8 
49     8 
49     8 
49     8 
49     8 

86     4 
86      6 
46     6 
69      7 
18      9 
25    10 

m.     h. 
19     8 
88     9 
88    10 
17    11 
48    11 
after. 
26     0 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

m.  a. 
9  99 
9  4 
8   88 

6  18 

7  46 
7  19 
6    62 

888 

880 
840 
841 
842 
848 
844 

From  obflarratioiii  tekan  near  London  daring  forty-thxM  jmn,  the  «tm«e  daj  tomperatore  of  the  weak  ia  47^;  and  tta  niftht  temparatm* 

PANSIBS  FOR  BEDDING. 

UGH  has  been  written  abont  dp: 
and  particularly  on  Pansies  and  Violas ;  as 
I  am  a  lover  of  these,  and  have  made  them 
my  study  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  per- 
haps to  those  interested  in  these  beautiful 
flowers  a  few  practical  hints  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. I  have  grown  for  years  a  bed  of 
nearly  all  the  sorts  worth  growing— some- 
thing over  fifty  beds,  six  dozen  in  a  bed — 
and  after  caremnote  I  will  give  you  a  list 
of  what  I  consider  the  best  varieties  for  bedding  purposes. 

BLX7B  PANSZE8. 

Cliveden  XXX,  (Waw). — ^This  in  an  improvement  on 
all  the  Cliveden  Pansies ;  it  is  brighter  in  colour,  better  in 
substance,  quite  as  free  in  growtn  and  bloom.  It  is  the 
showiest  of  all,  and  throws  its  flowers  well  above  a  fine 
foliage^  It  is  a  very  early  bloomer,  and  will  flower  in  April. 

Blue  Kna.— A  fine  showy  variety,  but  of  rather 
straggling  habit.  It  will  bloom  well  in  May,  but  will 
not  stand  the  sun  b0  well  as  many  others. 

Old  Cliveden  Blue.— This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  but,  as 
everyone  knows,  it  loses  its  colour  as  the  hot  weatiier 
comes.  It  will  flower  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  keeps 
its  colour  well  in  spring,'  autumn,  and  winter. 

Imperial  Blue  Perfection  (Henderson). — A  violet  blue, 
a  profune  bloomer,  and  very  distinct  from  all  the  rest. 
It  will  flower  well  early  in  May,  and  lasts  well,  especially 
in  heavy  loam.  It  is  one  of  the  most  usefiQ  varieties,  and 
is  very  dwarf  and  of  strong  growth. 

Cliveden  Blue  Improved  (Bragg). — ^This  is  veiy  fine, 
throwing  its  flowers  well-up,  and  growing  freely.  It 
flowers  well  in  May,  and  is  of  far  thicker  substance  than 
any  other  Cliveden  variety. 

WHITE  PAKsns. 

White  Bedder  (William  Deans). — ^This  is  a  very  usefol 
variety ;  it  is  a  very  showy  grower,  thriving  where  others 
would  die ;  it  is  a  free  early  bloomer,  and  is  in  good 
bloom  in  April  when  planted  in  autumn.  It  is  promse- 
flowering,  the  flowers  rather  small,  but  it  makes  a  fine 
display  in  a  mass. 

Mrs.  Felton  (Hooper). — ^The  largest  and  finest  white 
in  existence,  having  a  veiry  large  quite  peculiar  bluish- 
violet  blotch.  It  is  unequalled  as  a  show  variety  of  this 
class,  and  as  a  bedder  produces  an  effect  which  at  once 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  bedding  whites,  while  its 
blotch  renders  it  quite  original  and  distinct.  It  is  of  very 
vigorous  habit. 

Foam  (Ware), — This  is  one  of  the  very  best  whites.  I 
liaye  compared  it  for  three  years  with  all  the  rest,  and 
believe  this  statement  correct.  It  is  of  compact  habit, 
has  large,  pale,  showy,  green  foliage,  imd,  is  a  profuse 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  of  good  shape,  pure  white, 
and  of  flne  substance.  It  blooms  well  in  May.  This 
flower  I  have  lately  seen  snubbed,  but  anyone  who  likes 
to  view  it  here  in  May  may  judge  for  himself.  It  has  a 
blotch  of  violet  blue  free  from  stars. 

Mo.  aOir-VoL.  TXV„  Nxw  Suaa. 


Cheat  Eastern, — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
whites,  a  free-bloomer,  of  great  size,  but  rather  flimsy, 
and  not  a  particularly  strong  grower;  its  effect,  how- 
ever, is  very  fine.  It  flowers  well  in  May,  and  is  quite 
distinct. 

Cliveden  White.— ThiB  being  a  dwarf  grower  and  very 
early,  is  very  useful  for  edging  purposes. 

VUBPLE. 

Theodore  (Ware).— A  very  dark  rich  velvety  purple,  of 
fine  substance,  and  the  plant  a  strong  grower.  It  blooms 
in  May.    The  flowers  are  of  large  size. 

Queen  of  Sheba  (Ware).— Dark  velvety  bluish  purple, 
perfect  form,  very  dwarf,  a  late  bloomer.  A  grand  bedder 
for  late  purposes,  lasting  into  October. 

TSLLOW. 

Cloth  of  Gold  (William  Deans).— This  is  the  most  use- 
fal  Pansy  of  any  I  have  yet  seen ;  it  is  in  full  flower  in 
April,  and  I  have  now  a  splendid  bed  in  ftill  bloom  (No- 
vember 25th).  It  is  a  pale  clear  yellow,  with  a  star  for  an 
eye ;  small,  out  it  is  the  showiest  grower,  the  earliest  and 
latest  of  all  Pansies  of  any  colour  I  know,  and  in  a  mass 
is  very  fine. 

Cloth  of  Gold  (Ware).— This  is  a  perfect  show  flower. 
It  is  to  be  seen  at  every  show ;  it  blooms  from  April  till 
autumn.  It  is  a  splendid  gold,  with  a  dark  blotch ;  strong 
grower ;  beautiftilly  scented.    One  of  the  most  usefdl. 

Cliveden  Yellow.— 'Hm  is  a  useful  variety,  being  a 
strong  grower,  with  large  foliage.  The  colour  is  not 
first-rate,  being  blotched  on  the  back  of  the  petals  with 
a  bluish  colour. 

Golden  Prince  is  a  pure  bright  gold,  bluish  blotch,  not 
unlike  Hooper's  Sunset,  not  a  good  grower,  but  an  early 
bloomer.    It  will  not  stand  the  sun. 

Bufford  Yellow, — ^In  this  I  cannot  see  any  improvement 
upon  Cliveden  Yellow,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same. 
Plants  from  three  growers  have  all  proved  alike. 

BLACK. 

Phito  (Ware).— This  took  a  first  class  certificate  at  the 
Bo^al  Horticultural  and  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  shows. 
It  IS  a  strong  grower  and  good  bloomer,  perfectljr  black, 
with  a  small  golden  eye ;  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and 
shape,  and  are  weU  thrown  above  the  dark-green  foliage. 
It  luus  a  fine  effect  bedded  with  white  and  yellow.  When 
planted  in  autumn  it  will  flower  in  April. 

Black  Prince. — This  is  a  smaller  flower  than  Pluto, 
not  so  strong  a  grower,  but  it  is  useful,  and  grows  well 
with  Cliveden  White,  being  somewhat  of  the  same  height. 

Blade  Diamond  is  like  rich  black  silk  velvet,  perfectiy 
rotmd,  and  of  fine  substance ;  the  eye  a  small  round  gold 
spot.  This  is  a  distinct  flower.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and 
neat.  It  is  a  fine  Pansy  for  bedding  or  exhibition  flowers 
in  May,  and  stands  the  weather  well. 

Cliveden  BlacJc.—Yery  similar  to  Black  Prince,  rather 
stronger  in  its  growth. 

FBIMBOSB. 

Lueidum  Cream.^A  large  flower  veiy  similar  to  Great 
Eastern,  colour  clear  primrose  self,  violet  eye;  strong 
grower.    Flowers  in  April. 
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Oelestial  (William  Deans).— Pale  primrose,  small  flower, 
abundant  bloomer,  and  strong  grower. 

MISGELLANSOUS. 

Modesty  (Ware).— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  novelties ;  it 
has  moderate-sized  flowers,  and  is  almost  always  in  bloom.  It 
jB  in  perfection  in  April  when  planted  in  antamn.  It  is  a  white 
gronnd,  with  a  light-shaded  Tiolet  belt  and  dark  eye.  A  free 
grower  and  profuse  bloomer.  Quite  distinct  from  any  other 
iedding  sort. 

Magpie,— TluB  is  an  old  favourite,  but  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
In  early  spring;  colour  deep  purple,  tipped  with  white.  It  is 
Assess  when  the  sun  becomes  powerful,  aa  it  loses  the  white 
0n  the  petals. 

Marquis  (Hooper)  is  a  very  uncommon  varieiy ;  it  has  a  bright 
jbronze  ground,  striped  with  purplish  brown.  It  has  a  large 
flower,  and  is  a  strong  grower.  Flowers  well  throughout  the 
ieaton. 

.  Swishine  (Hooper).— A  fine  yellowish-bronse  flower,  of  good 
shape.  The  plant  ia  a  strong  grower,  and  will  bloom  in  April 
if  i^anted  in  autumn. 

Stephen  Nairn  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing).— This  is  the  most 
novel  of  all  the  Pansies;  it  is  a  large  flower,  and  a  strong 
grower ;  the  ground  fine  orange- veined,  blotched  and  striped 
with  crimson  and  rich  brown ;  the  blooms  are  well  thrown-up 
on  high  stalks.  It  will  flower  well  throughout  the  summer ; 
li  loses  its  crimson  colour  in  hot  weather,  but  regains  it  as 
ttutumn  comes. 

Buttercup  pownie,  Laird,  A  Laing).— This  is  splendid,  a 
strong  grower,  bri^t  dear  primrose,  with  large  blue  blotch ; 
the  flowers  are  very  large.    It  blooms  in  April. 

A  few  remarks  with  regard  to  planting,  soil,  and  propagation 
may  be  useful  to  people  unacquainted  with  the  treatment  of 
Pansies.  Many  of  the  public  are  disappointed  every  season 
by  not  knowing  vezy  simple  things  with  regard  to  these  flowers. 
In  the  first  place,  they  seldom  plant  till  spring,  when  Pansies 
should  be  in  bloom,  tiius  throwing  them  back  with  regard  to 
early  blooming,  and  when  they  do  flower  th^  have  not  the  sub- 
stance or  colour  which  they  would  have  had  a  month  earlier. 
The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  September  or  October ;  but  at  any 
rate,  all  should  be  in  by  Christmas,  or  they  will  disappoint  in 
eariy  bloom  and  richness  of  quality. 

The  flowers  of  many  of  the  varieties  sfarivel-upand  lose  their 
colour  in  hot  weather.  When  this  is  the  ease  the  plants  should 
be  taken-up,  and  the  roots  cut-off,  leaving  only  tiie  very  small 
ones,  common^  called  the  toes ;  then  pull  them  to  pieces,  and 
pUmt  them  in  a  shady  place,  and  plant-out  again  in  beds  in 
August,  when  they  will  be  well  rooted.  The  cuttings  should  be 
planted  in  sandy  loam  and  fine  weU-decomposed  leaf  mould ; 
they  should  be  planted  rather  deeply,  and  well  watered.  For  the 
Pansy  beds  the  best  soil  ia  a  rather  close  loam  not  very  light 
(yellow  being  the  best) ;  it  should  be  rich  and  manured  well 
vie  previous  year,  or  at  least  have  a  dressing  of  very  rotten 
dung  and  leaf  mould  where  such  can  be  easily  obtained.  As 
a  rule,  all  Pansies  flower  better  when  young,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  growers  to  keep  continually  making  cuttings. 
Pansies  never  answer  when  old  plants. — Bvwj^sd  B.  SBmoN, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries ^  Tottenham, 


RASPBERBT  CULTIVATION. 

Thb  present  being  a  favourable  time  for  making  a  new 
plantation,  I  submit  my  practice  to  the  readers  of  Ths  Joubnal 
07  HoBTicuLTUBB.  I  gather  from  my  plantation  from  three 
to  four  hundred  quarts  annually,  besides  supplying  six  or 
seven  hundred  surplus  canes  to  various  persons  in  and  out  of 
the  trade. 

The  variety  Northumberland  FiUbasket  sueoeeds  the  best 
with  me ;  beddes,  I  keep  the  Fastolf  or  Filby,  and  for  dessert 
the  luscious  Bulcis,  raised  by  a  friend  at  Mansfield,  and  named 
1^  the  late  John  F.  Wood ;  and  lastly  a  seedling  of  my  own, 
being  a  cross  between  the  Fastolf  and  an  American  Blackberry, 
the  fruit  of  which  I  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society.  Other  sorts  which  may  answer  in  the 
southern  counties,  do  not  appear  to  do  well  farther  north, 
consequently  I  have  discarded  them,  and  confine  myself  to  the 
above. 

A  great  mistake  is  made  by  thd  inexperienced,  and  frequently 
by  practical  gardeners,  in  the  choice  of  plants,  selecting  strong 
canes  which  very  often  have  two  or  three  roots,  only,  whilst 
those  at  a  distance  from  the  stool  possess  a  mass  of  fine 
fibres,  the  former  seldom  producing  any  fruit  the  following 


season,  neither  yielding  any  sufficient  quantity  of  young  canes 
to  form  a  good  row,  whilst  the  latter  possess  all  the  requisites 
for  fruiting  and  propagation.  Another  mistake  is  frequently 
made  in  planting — that  is,  putting  manure  under  the  plants, 
which  prevents  them  from  taking  freely  to  the  soil,  which 
should  be  as  solid  and  firm  as  possible ;  plant  in  good  soil, 
and  top-dress  as  much  as  you  like. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  bunching 
together  five  or  six  canes  from  one  stool,  which  is  stUl  recom- 
mended by  some,  but  make  a  trench,  if  possible,  due  north 
and  south,  which  will  give  the  fruit  a  chance  to  obtain  an 
equalised  portion  of  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Avoid  crowd- 
ing, let  the  rows  be  at  least  4  feet  asunder;  the  crop  will  be 
heavier  and  better  flavoured.  In  planting  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
put  alternately  a  larger  and  a  smaller  cane ;  the  former  is 
trained  to  a  trellis,  the,  latter  is  headed-down  to  about  10  or 
12  inches,  and  throws  out  laterals,  from  which  I  obtain  fruit 
in  long  bunches  till  the  frost  takes  all  the  flavour  out  of  it. 

Another  error  is  frequently  committed  by  digging  between 
the  rows  or  near  the  stools,  by  which  act  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment is  to  a  great  extent  cut-off;  this  is  very  injurious  to  the 
plants,  as  the  roots  lie  very  near  the  suriace.  Nothing  more 
than  hand-weeding  or  the  scuffle  should  be  used  to  dean  the 
plantation.  Hy  experience  teaches  me  that  in  retaining  the 
quantity  of  new  canes,  one  every  10  inches  is  sufficient  to  be 
tied  to  the  trellis,  and  not  to  ezoeed  5  leet  in  height.  Thin- 
ning  old  plantations  and  tying  should  not  be  delayed  beyond 
November,  when  a  mulching  of  manuie  may  be  given.— 
JoBBPH  BuBOBSS,  KntUsford, 

THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

An  old  woman  once  remarked  to  the  clergyman  of  her 
parish,  when,  during  a  very  dry  season,  prayers  were  offered 
for  rain,  and  in  the  course  of  the  week  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
came  and  nearly  washed  all  the  plants  out  of  liie  old  woman's 
garden,  "  Ah  I  sir,"  she  said,  "  you  be  always  overdoing  it ; '» 
and  I  think  the  same  remark  may  be  applicable  to  Mr.  Camm 
with  respect  to  his  Boses  on  the  Manetti  stock.  I  saw  them 
myself  in  the  summer,  and  certainly  they  were  as  bad  as  eould 
be.  Tins  was,  I  understand,  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
plants  not  being  very  strong  when  put  in,  and  I  expeet  that 
too  much  stable  dung,  not  properly  turned  over  and  matured, 
finiBhed  them.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Peaeh  in  bis  advice 
to  Mr.  Camm  not  to  give  up  his  Manettis,  but  I  would  advise 
him  to  manure  them  once  only  in  the  year  and  that  in  the 
spring,  and  on  no  account  to  cover  the  beds  with  dressing 
during  the  winter  months.  Of  course,  if  the  weather  be  severe 
the  plants  may  be  covered  with  litter,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  thick  top-dressing  Of  dung  tends  to  make  the  ground  sour. 

That  the  Manetti  is  a  far  superior  stock  to  the  Briar  I  am 

eiriectly  convinced.  Witness  the  marvellous  Boses  shown  by 
r.  Cranston  this  year  at  Hereford,  which  were  certainly  the 
finest  I  ever  saw  staged,  and  th^  were  all  from  the  Manetti ; 
and  then,  agsto,  how  Boses  last  on  this  stock  1  I  have  plants 
which  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  this  season  they  have  made 
shoots  from  the  collar  over  6  feet  in  height :  where  can  you 
see  that  on  the  Briar?  My  own  experience,  therefore,  leads 
me  to  say  to  all  Bose-growers,  Do  not  give  up  the  Manetti; 
see  that  your  manure  is  sweet  and  good,  apply  plenty  of  it  but 
not  too  often,  and  with  the  addition  of  sen  occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure  while  the  buds  are  forming,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  rewarded  with  an  abundant  harvest  of  glorioas 
blooms. 

Among  the  turn  placets  in  Mr.  Farren's  letter  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  he  mentioned  the  difficulty,  or  I  should  rather  aay 
the  impossibility,  of  getting  any  breakfast  either  at  the  Crystid 
Palace  or  South  Kensington.  After  travelling  all  night  and 
sitting  on  one's  Bose-boxes  outside  Victoria  Station  from  5  a-x. 
to  7  A.ic.  waiting  for  a  train  to  take  one  to  the  Palace,  a  cup 
of  coffee  on  one's  arrival  there  would  be  quite  as  acceptable 
to  the  exhibitor  as  a  little  fresh  water  is  to  his  blooms.— 
B.  N.  G.  Baxeb,  Heavitree. 


GIVING  WATEB  TO  FEBNS. 
I  WISH  to  repeat  in  regard  to  growing  all,  or  nearly  all.  Ferns,, 
the  great  advantage  of  allowing  them  to  take  up  the  water  for 
themselves  by  putting  the  pot  on  an  inverted  saucer,  and  that 
saucer  in  a  larger  one,  filling  the  larger  one  with  water  up  to  the 
level,  or  hardly  so,  of  the  bottom  of  the  inverted  6ne.  This  plan 
never  allows  the  phmt  to  be  without  water,  aa  it  only  requires 
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that  attentioii  Bhonld  be  giveii,  and  in  two  dajs,*  on  an  aver- 
age, the  Fern  takee-np  just  as  mnoh  aa  it  likes,  and  keeps  moist 
withoat  being  soaked.  I  never  could  grow  in  my  little  ama- 
teur way  Ptoris  tricolor  nntil  I  managed  it  in  this  way ;  and  all 
my  Adiantnms,  of  which  my  little  collection  is  principally  com- 
posed, are  flourishing,  including  farleyenae,  dn  this  system. — 
W.  T.  F.  M.  INOAU.,  Qreenhithi,  Kent. 


POTATO  DISEASE  AVOIDED. 

Thx  addition  of  a  single  fact  bearing  upon  an  important, 
but  obscure  subject  may  tend  to  let  in  a  ray  of  light.  That 
problem  which  far  wiser  heads  than  mine  have  endeayoured  to 
solve  is  the  Potato  disease.  Now,  I  claim  to  have  made  no 
leap,  but  certainly  have  been  groping  in  the  dark,  seeking  a 
remedy  for  a  widely  different  complaint  to  which  the  plant  is 
liable — "  supertuberating  "  is,  I  see,  the  correct  term ;  we  here 
call  it  "  second  growth." 

I  i^anted  about  twenty  perches  of  Potatoes,  consisting  of 
Bocks,  Jersey  Blues,  and  a  late  sort  of  kidney.  Favourable 
weather  through  the  spring  and  first  half  of  the  summer 
Brought  the  plants  rapidly  forward ;  then  followed  an  interval 
of  diy- weather  of  sufficient  duration  to  parch  the  ground ;  a 
short  time  suffices  for  that.  Chalk  being  but  2  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  the  warmth  and  drought,  of  course,  checked  growth, 
the  tubers  ripening  fast ;  when,  towards  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer, a  succession  of  showers  altered  this  state  of  things,  the 
plants  assumed  so  much  renewed  vigour  that  I  became  alfumed, 
knowing  what  it  is  to  dig  up  a  crop  of  Potatoes  the  starch  of 
which  has  travelled  from  the  root  end  into  the  crown,  or  per- 
haps out  of  the  tuber  altogether,  leaving  merely  water  and 
cellular  tissue.  So,  with  no  other  idea  than  that  of  preventing 
such  a  disaster,  I  with  a  stout  broad-pronged  fork  tobk-up  and 
replanted  the  whole  of  toy  crop,  beguming  at  one  end  of  the 
farrow  and  moving  each  root  in  succession,  not  injuring  the 
haulm,  and  detaching  but  few  of  the  tubers,  covering  them 
again  to  prevent  greening,  my  aim  being  to  check  growth  and 
aid  ripening.  That  I  succeeded  in  the  first  ma^be  easily  con- 
ceived ;  as  to  ripening,  on  taking-up  the  tubers  m  the  last  week 
in  September,  although  the  skin  at  the  crown  end  was  a  little 
tender,  still  they  are  now  keeping  sound  and  good.  I  simply 
notify  this  fact,  because,  while  I  enjoy  an  immunity,  the  Pota- 
toes of  my  neighbours  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease.— ^A  GoTTAon  Gabdbnbb,  Broadttain, 


A  SEEDLING  APPLE— RELATIVE  HARDINESS 
OF  BLOSSOM— GRAPES. 

I  BIND  herewith  samples  of  a  seedling  Apple  for  examination 
and  comparison,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  distinctness  or 
otlierwise.  Certainly  it  is  a  variety  of  great  value  as  a  culi- 
nary Apple,  being  an  excellent  keeper,  great  bearer,  and  hardy 
— in  the  matter  of  blossom  perhaps  exceptionally  so.  There 
ar«  unquestionably  varying  degrees  of  hardiness  in  the  blos- 
soms of  fruit  trees,  and  in  this  matter  alone  there  is  room  for 
much  useful  investigation.  A  variety  of  fruit  may  be  excel- 
lent in  itself,  and  it  may  be  withal  a  free-spurring  and  blos- 
soming kind,  but  if  the  blossom  is  exceptionaUy  tender  this 
oircamstanoe  detracts  from  all  other  good  quaUtiee  on  a  vital 
point.  Nothing  in  fruit  culture  can  be  more  disappointing 
than  to  see  trees,  brought  with  much  care  into  a  fruit-bearing 
state,  clothed  with  blossom  rich  in  promise,  and  then  all  to 
drop  under  the  spring  frosts  conunon  to  every  year.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  by  this  more  than  all -other  obstacles 
put  together  are  the  fruit  crops  ruined.  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  this  injury  in  dealing  with  large  trees  wluch  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  must  be  relied  on  to  produce  the  sup- 
plies to  meet  rational  and  market  demands.  We  can  neither 
stay  the  frosts  nor  protect  the  blossoms,  but  is  there  not  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  dire  effects  of  frost  may  be  in  a  useful  degree 
evaded  by  special  attention  to  kinds  of  inherent  hardihood  of 
blossom  or  naturally  late  in  opening  ? 

Few  can  have  failed  to  notice  in  a  mixed  orchard  of  fruits, 
where  all  the  trees  m%y  be  covered  with  blossom  alike,  the 
great  difference  in  bulk  of  fruit  perfected.  There  may  be 
other  causes  affecting  this,  but  the  primary  one  is  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  hardiness  of  blossom  of  one  kind  compared 
to  another.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  on  this  point  much 
valoable  information  may  be  given  by  those  who  pay  special 
attention  to  fruit  culture,  who  have  in  hand  a  nundnd  or 
more  varieties,  and  who  are  careful  to  note  peculiarities  in  in- 


dividual sorts.  I  remember,  in  looking  over  a  great  plantation 
of  cultivated  fruit  trees  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  being  struck 
with  the  very  few  varieties  that  had  battled  successfully 
against  the  severe  frosts  of  the  preceding  spring.  There  were 
at  least  ten  blanks  to  one  prize,  ten  barren  trees  to  one  fruitful. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things,  and  the  disappointment  was  the  greater  knowing  that 
the  great  proportion  of  the  barren  trees  were  in  all  respects  as 
healtl^,  and  were  at  the  same  time  equally  furnished  with 
blossom  with  the  very  few  fruitful  ones.  The  greater  number 
exhibited  a  calamity  by  frost  acting  on  tender  blossom,  the 
lesser  number  an  escape  by  hardy  blossom.  At  any  rate,  if 
this  was  not  the  reason  of  escape,  what  was  ?  At  that  time, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  whenever  we  came  to  Beurr6  d'Amanlis 
Pear  it  was  loaded  with  fruit ;  so  also  was  the  early  Citron  des 
Cannes.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  was  another  which  escaped 
fairly,  as  it  frequently  does.  Bergamotte  Esperen  is  a  valuable 
late  Pear,  and  reliable  from  its  hardy  blossom.  How  seldom 
is  the  old  MoorifowPs  Egg  made  barren  by  frost.  A  Pear 
seldom  seen,  yet  useful  in  autumn— the  Green  Pear  of  Yair,  is 
under  my  care  unfailiog  as  a  cropper,  frost  or  no  frost.  By 
its  side  Marie  Louise  is  ruined  four  years  out  of  five.  In  the 
same  garden:  Autumn  Beurr6  and  Hacon's  Incomparable  are 
oommonly  made  barren  by  spring  frosts;  so  also  is  Benrr6 
d'Aremberg,  a  Pear,  however,  of  no  great  value.  My  facilities 
of  comparison  are  limited,  but  I  am  satisfied  by  what  I  have 
seen  that  there  is  much  valuable  information  on  this  point 
stored  up  somewhere. 

In  the  garden  above  referred  to,  the  Apples  which  were  con- 
spicuous as  having  escaped  frost  were  Beauty  of  Kent,  DonUno, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and,  I  think, 
Stirling  Oastle ;  but  I  am  open  to  correction  by  the  owner. 
This  year  in  walking  through  a  good  garden,  almost  the  only 
variety  carrying  a  good  crop  were  young  trees  of  SmalPs  Ad- 
mirable, a  reaUy  admirable  sort.  Every  tree  was  loaded,  the 
blossom  of  all  the  rest,  as  the  gardener  said,  being  **  killed  by 
frost."  Two  half-standard  trees  of  "  Woolaton  Pippin  "  (Oourt- 
Pendu-Plat)  always  escape  frost  by  their  lateness  in  unfold- 
ing their  blossom.  My  employer  cidls  them  his  **  wise"  Apple 
trees,  because  of  their  escaping  the  cold  by  their  lateness. 
They  invariably  crop,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  invariably  grub, 
yet  I  think  the  grub  grows  less  by  having  followed  out  Mr. 
Douglas's  plan  of  pickhig  up  and  off,  and  burning  the  smaU, 
affected  fruit.  If  anyone  knows  of  a  better  plan  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  communicate  it. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  seedling  Apple  ?  Simply 
this,  that  it  arrested  my  attention  by  the  quality,  which  I  sub- 
mit is  a  valuable  one — ^viz.,  its  bearing  heavily  when  other 
trees  around  were  fruitless  owing  to  spring  frosts;  On  paying  a 
visit  to  the  town  where  it  originated,  I  was  struck  with  the 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  h^Tiging  on  certain  trees  in  different  gar- 
dens of  the  town ;  and  on  applying  for  information  from  the 
resident  nurseryman,  whose  splendid  Boses  I  had  gone  to  ad- 
mire, "Oh,"  he  said,  "that's  our  seedling;  it's  always  so,  and 
it  is  without  exception  the  very  best  and  most  useful  Apple  in 
cultivation."  He  did  not  say  this  because  it  was  his  own  seed- 
ling, as  it  was  not,  but  raised  by  a  lady  some  years  ago  by 
sowing  pips ;  nor  because  he  was  sending  it  out  at  half  a 
guinea  a-plant.  He  certainly  had  it  in  a  goodly  number,  but 
hitherto  has  sold  it  at  the  same  price  as  all  the  other  varieties. 
He  has,  in  fact,  made  nothing  out  of  it.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  may  do  so,  having  purchased  land  and  planted  it  largely  to 
form  an  orchard,  and  this  ia  about  the  best  testimony  the 
Apple  can  receive.  If  a  fruit  of  any  kind  is  proved  for  twenty 
years  and  more  under  the  eye  of  an  observant  nurseryman, 
and  instead  of  sending  it  all  over  the  country  he  buys  land  and 
plants  it  for  fruit-bearing,  it  is  a  reasonable  proof  that  there  is 
something  good  about  the  fruit  thus  honoured. 

The  tree  of  the  variety  in  question  is  a  strong  and  rather 
spreading  grower,  unsuited  for  bush  culture,  but  excellent  for 
orchard  trees.  The  habit  and  outline  are  not  unlike  a  tree  of 
Blenheim  Orange,  but  covered  with  spurs  common  toDumelow's 
Seedling.  The  fruit  is  like  neither,  as  you  will  see,  but  is  yet 
fine.  Ite  period  of  use  is  November  to  June,  but  the  specimens 
sent  have  been  on  a  warm  mantelpiece  a  month  and  more  for 
ornament,  and  have  to  some  extent  lost  their  firmness.  A  full 
history  of  HoJm  Apple  is  promised,  and  when  my  friend  has 
done  digging-up  and  packing  off  Boses  it  will,  perhaps,  come* 
But  it  is  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  a  seedling,  and  a  valuable 
one.  Whether  it  is  distinct  from  all  existing  varietiea  is  toft 
to  editorial  judgment. 

P.8.— With  a  fomar  oommunioation  I  sent  Grapes  grown 
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by  a  working'oarpenter  ander  a  glass  strnotnre  ooTering  the 
back  door  of  his  house.  They  were  smashed  in  transit.  I  now 
enclose  a  few  mere  crumbs  of  his  crop,  which  is  sold  and  gone, 
jost  to  prove  that  really  nsefol  prodace  can  be  grown  in  a 
simple  manner  without  fire,  or  any  great  amount  of  skilL  On 
another  occasion  I  will  tell  yon  of  a  similar  house,  but  heated 
from  the  kitchen  boiler,  now  carrying  upwards  of  two  hundred 
bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince*s  Muscat,  Lady  Downers,  Ao.,  of  from 
1  to  8  lbs.  weight,  well  ripened,  and  in  fine  condition.— 
J.  Wbioht. 

[The  Apple  is  large,  round,  and  flat,  and  a  yery  handsome 
fruit.  The  Grape  is  Black  Hamburgh,  and  delioiously  flavoured. 
— Edb.]  ,  

THE  BEST  FIFTY  GLADIOLI. 
In  your  reply  to  correspondents  as  to  the  best  fifty  Gladioli 
lor  exhibition,  I  would  venture  to  ask  in  what  way  your  cor- 
respondent is  guided  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fifty  you  name  are  the  best  for  the  purpose  ?  I  made  some 
notes  at  the  two  great  Gladioli  exhibitions  of  this  year — ^viz., 
the  Orystal  Palace  and  the  Boyal  Horticultural  at  Kensington, 
and  on  comparing  I  find  many  of  the  sorts  you  name  as  the 
best  were  not  exhibited  at  all ;  and  not  more  than  eight  of  the 
fiifty  which  you  have  put  down  have  made  an  appearance  in 
the  stands  which  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  great  open  classes 
— ^viz.,  the  twenty-four  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural,  and  the 
twenty-four  and  thirty-six  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Not  being  a 
large  grower,  I  did  not  take  down  the  names  of  more  than 
twenty-four,  all  of  which  had  a  distinctness  of  character  and 
markings,  and  carried  from  ten  to  sixteen  blooms  each — ^viz., 
Acme,  Attractive,  Beauty  of  England,  Charming,  Damia, 
Eugdne  Scribe,  Hesperia,  Horace  Vemet,  Julien,  Lac6pdde, 
Lady  Bridport,  Madame  Desportes,  Martia,  Mytilene,  Oroleus, 
Orph6e,  Parsonii,  Pheneus,  Phytatus,  Pictum,  Pollis,  Bosini, 
Sanguineus,  and  Victory.  These  are  decidedly  the  twenty. four 
that  I  purpose  growing  next  season.  Many  of  the  varieties  in 
your  list  I  have  discarded  as  being  quite  worthless  for  exhibit- 
ing, although  beautiful  in  colour,  and  which,  moreover,  are 
seldom  seen  with  more  than  four  or.  six  blooms  open  at  once. 
I  also  notice  that  the  whole  of  those  ^ou  recommend  aa  the 
best  are  of  foreign  production.  I  do  thmk  this  most  unfair  to 
the  high  character  now  attained  by  our  English  growers ;  for 
surely  the  present  season  has  most  forcibly  shown  that  we  quite 
equal— I  should  unhesitatingly  say  excel — our  continental 
neighbours.  In  proof  of  this,  I  have  only  to  quote  from  your 
own  Journal.  In  your  impression  of  September  11th,  you  say 
the  greater  part  which  took  the  first  open  prizes  were  English- 
raised  seedlings.  Again,  in  your  report  of  the  International 
Show  at  Mandiester  you  say  that  the  whole,  except  three,  in 
the  dass  for  twenty-four,  and  also  for  twelve,  were  of  English 
production:  and  tiiis  is  pretty  well  the  truthful  position  of 
our  country  in  raising  this  beautiful  flower.  We  are  no  longer 
dependant  upon  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  our  finest 
GladioU.— F.  W.       

WINTER  FLOWER  GARDENING.— No.  6. 

Of  flowering  plants  and  bulbs  the  first  to  bloom  is  Hellehorus 
niger  (the  Christmas  Bose).  It  often  commences  to  do  so  in 
November,  and  continues  in  bloom  up  to  February  or  March. 
The  flowers  are,  as  everybody  knows,  white  and  salver-shaped. 
The  foliage  is  dark  green ;  the  leaf-stem  brown-speckled ;  the 
leaflets  broad-obovate,  toothed,  having  a  pedately  lobed  out- 
line. H.  niger  maximus  is  by  far  the  finest  and  largest  form  of 
Christmas  Bose.  H.  niger  minor  is  a  dwarf  variety,  and  flowers 
earlier  than  the  species. 

H.  colchicus,  with  digitately-lobed  vigorous  foliage,  and  fine 
crimson  fiowers,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  tiie  genus,  but  does  not 
flower  until  February  or  March. 

H.  atroruberu  is  also  a  fine  red-flowering  kind,  in  beauty  in 
February  and  March. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  all  pretty,  but  the  above  will 
answer  our  purpose,  which  is  to  employ  them  for  a  second  line 
to  shrubs  with  Hepaticas  on  the  margin,  or  they  may  be  planted 
as  centres  to  beds  of  flowering  plants.  They  delight  in  a  light 
soil  enriched  with  leaf  soil,  and  move  with  excellent  balls  to 
their  winter  quarters  in  November,  and  to  their  summer  position 
in  spring. 

The  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis)  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  flowering  plants,  producing  in  January  and  February  its 
bright  yellow  flowers  ;  the  whole  not  above  8  or  4  inches  high. 
It  forms  a  fine  margin  to  a  bed,  and  lines  2  inches  apart  every 


way  and  6  inches  wide  are  very  effective,  the  inner  line  being 
blue  Hepatica  with  a  centre  of  Helleborus  colohicus.  The 
roots  should  be  planted  8  or  4  inches  deep  and  remun  per- 
manentiy.  ... 

Snowdropi  are  more  effective  in  a  bed  than  m  irregular 
patches,  as  we  generally  see  them;  the  bed  may  be  edged 
with  Scilla  sibirica.  For  permanent  edgings  they  are  superb. 
The  single  Snowdrop  is  the  first  to  flower,  followed  by  the 
double-flowered  and  the  Crimean,  or  Galanthus  plicatus,  which 
is  of  more  robust  and  larger  growth.  fSee  accompanying 
figure.)  The  elegant  drooping  snow-white  nowers  of  the  Snow- 
drop are  universally  adndred.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
8  inches  deep  and  an  inch  apart,  and  remain  permanentiy,  or 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  and  placed  in  the  reserve 
ground.  For  beds  I  like  clumps  of  8  or  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  distance  apart,  planting  them  when  the  beds  are 
cleared,  and  lifting  in  spring. 


Bulboeadium  vemum. — ^The  flowers  are  rosy  purple,  and 
appear  in  February  or  March  before  the  leaves.  It  is  vexy 
effective  as  an  edging,  and  ought  to  remain  permanentiy.  A 
band  of  this  1  foot  wide,  with  the  centre  of  the  bed  the  Spring 
Snowflake,  is  superb. 

Lewojtm  vemum  (Vernal  or  Spring  Snowflake). — ^It  is  saying 
much  to  assert  that  the  flowers  of  this  are  more  effective  and 
gracctihil  than  those  of  the  Snowdrop,  which  it  succeeds.  Its 
fragrant  pendant  flower-cups,  or  snow-white  bell-shaped  flowers 
tipped  with  green,  are  extremely  beautiful  either  for  catting 
for  bouquets  or  vases,  or  for  flower-garden  decoration.  It 
grows  about  9  inches  high,  and  is  fine  aa  an  edging  to  beds  of 
shrubs  or  for  a  bed  on  a  ground  of  Crocuses.  A  sheltered 
position  is  necessary  for  it  to  succeed  the  Snowdrop.  It  should 
likewise  have  a  light  loam  enriched  with  leaf  soiL 

TriUleia  uni/lora.- The  white-shaded,  porcelain-blue,  fra- 
grant flowers  in  a  small  bed  or  edging  are  vexy  effective.  On 
a  groundwork  of  Crocuses  it  is  likewise  effective.  The  buUxi 
ought  to  remain  permanentiy,  or  be  grown  in  pots. 

SeiUa  nbirica, — The  bright  blue  of  this  contrasts  admirably 
with  the  snow-white  flowers  of  the  Snowdrop,  and  the  plant  is 
especially  fine  as  an  edging,  where  it  should  be  permanent. 

8.  bifoUa,  blue,  and  its  white  variety  alba,  are  eariier-flower- 
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ing  than  S.  sibirioa,  but  the  flowers  are  not  so  lastmg.  Both 
are  good  for  edgingfl. 

Hepaticas. — ^Angnlosaia  the  cream  of  the  Hepatioas,  pale 
blue.  Of  H.  triloba  there  are  single  blue,  double  blue,  single 
and  double  red,  and  single  white  Tarieties. 

The  Hepatioaa  haye  no  equal  in  lines  or  other  devioes,  and 
in  my  opinion  are  the  most  effeotiye  of  all  early-flowering 
plants.  They  should  be  moved  in  autumn  to  their  flowering 
quarters  with  aU  the  soU  that  dings  to  the  roots ;  and  the 
«ame  remark  applies  to  their  removal  from  the  beds  or  borders 
in  spring  after  flowering.  It  is  of  no  use  cutting  away  the 
reots  if  the  object  be  to  secure  strong  growth,  good  large  clumps, 
and  a  full  display  of  bloom.  Light  rich  soil  enriched  with 
leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  rotted  manure  is  most  suitable.  In 
snmmer  they  are  the  better  of  a  slightly  shaded  position,  and 
should  be  well  watered  on  remoyal  from  their  flowering 
quarters. 

Violets, — The  only  other  plant  that  I  shall  name  is  the 
Violet,  and  of  it  only  one  kind.  The  Czar.  Bunners  put-in  in 
April  or  May  on  an  east  border  in  rich  soil  at  a  foot  ajMurt  eyery 
way,  kept  clean,  and  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  will  form 
fine  plants  by  October,  and  will  then  produce  some  flowers. 
Isifted  with  balls  they  will  continue  to  Uoom  up  to  March, 
and  though  the  flowers  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  afford  a 
blaze  of  bloom,  they  are  neyerttieleBS  effectiye  as  a  second  line 
to  Snowdrops. 

Oroctues  are  the  intermediate  link  that  join  the  yery  early 
spring  to  the  spring-flowering  plants.  They  are  out  of  bloom 
before  the  spring  flowers  proper  appear,  and  on  this  account 
I  claim  them  as  edgings  to  beds  of  shrubs  and  coloured-leayed 
plants ;  and  like  the  Snowdrop,  Squills,  Winter  Aconite,  Bul- 
bocodium  yemum,  and  Spring  Snowflake,  also  Triteleia,  they 
eliould  remain  as  permanent  margins,  planting  them  so  near 
tbe  edge  of  the  borders  or  beds  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
disturbed  when  the  beds  are  trimmed  for  the  summer  plants. 
Too  many  of  these  early  flowers  cannot  be  had,  and  once  planted 
they  take  care  of  themselyes,  requiring  only  to  be  taken  up 
every  third  year  and  divided,  enriching  the  soil,  and  replanting 
the  same  day.— G.  Abbxt. 


LEAF  SOIL. 

Thbbb  seems  to  be  great  difficulty  as  to  the  many  uses 
which  leaf  soil  may  be  put  to ;  but  I  have  never  seen  pot  plants 
satisfactory  in  a  compost' containing  one- third  or  one-fourth 
part  of  it.  There  is  leaf  soil  well  made,  and  leaf  soil  badly 
made.  In  my  experience  good  soil  that  will  suit  pot  plants 
is  made  of  leaves  from  the  Oak.  Bake  them  up  when  dry  if 
yon  can,  and  then  store  them  in  a  large  heap  or  open  shed,  if 
any  room  can  be  spared  for  them,  till  wanted  for  fermenting 
in  a  pit  or  such-like  place  where  early  Potatoes  are  grown ; 
then  take  them  from  your  store-heap,  and  well  shake  them  up 
in  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  not  settle  in  lumps  or  prevent  their 
heating  regularly  over  the  bed,  and  the  next  autumn  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  half -decomposed  leaf  soil.  I  may  add.  Grow  some 
Cacumbers  on  the  same  bed  after  the  Potatoes  are  off,  and 
by  the  treatment  the  Cucumbers  should  have,  the  leaf  soil  will 
tum-out  all  the  better.  Then,  after  the  first  year's  proceed- 
ings, I  dust  a  little  quicklime  on  it  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pit,  at 
the  same  time  put  it  into  a  heap  to  lay  another  summer,  or  to 
be  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  beds  made-up  for  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  to  check  the  strongest  of  the  heat  before  the  soil  is 
put  on  for  the  plants.  When  the  harvest  is  over,  and  summer 
is  ended,  it  is  ready  to  form  a  part  of  composts,  without  being 
doubtful  of  the  hurtful  substances  which  come  from  soil  made 
of  what  leaves  come  to  hand  first,  through  not  waiting  for 
the  Oak. 

^  -^d  the  above  answer  very  well,  as  I  cannot  find  the  soil 
made  in  that  way  does  injury  to  plants  of  any  kind— at  least, 
I  have  not  found  anything  in  it  to  bring  ill-health  to  plants. 
How  can  we  expect  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria  to  grow  in  a 
compost  chiefly  of  leaf  soil?  It  wants  a  more  substantial 
soil,  and  not  so  much  draining ;  bat  I  need  not  say  any  more 
about  that.- 

Then  why  should  gardeners  be  led  to  think  that  manure 
which  has  been  employed  for  Mushroom  beds  is  of  little  value  ? 
I  think  it  of  great  value  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  several 
stove  plants.  The  Alocasias  will  take  it,  and  will  make  flue 
strong  foliage ;  and  for  Pelargoniums  it  cannot  be  surpassed, 
u  used  with  equal  parts  of  loam  from  a  good  feeding  pasture, 
and  one  part  of  leaf  soil  and  river  sand ;  do  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  silver  sand.    Anyone  wishing  to  have  good  tiiooetti  attending 


the  application  of  leaf  soil  must  depend  on  and  wait  for  the 
Oak  leaves;  I  have  always  found  them  true. — C.  Meaoock 
The  OarderUt  Marville  House,  Sherhotame,  Wartnek. 


MACHINE-MADE  NETTING. 

A  cobbsspohdent  has  asked  whether  there  is  any  machine 
for  making  netting.  I  can  strongly  recommend  wire  netting 
for  garden  purposes  as  much  more  efficacious,  and  in  the  end 
probably  cheaper  than  string  netting.  For  Strawberries  espe- 
cially, string  netting  is  most  objectionable  :  it  is  troublesome 
to  move,  and  is  always  apt  to  out  off  some  blossoms  or  unripe 
berries.  I  now  surround  nearly  all  my  beds  with  wire  netting 
1  foot  high,  and  on  this  I  rest  frames  covered  with  wire  netting 
of  lA-inch  or  1^-inoh  mesh.  The  frames  are  7i  feet  long, 
which  is  the  width  of  my  beds,  and  3  feet  3  inches  broad,  which 
admits  of  wire  3  feet  wide  being  strained.  The  wood  of  the 
frames  is  IJ  inch  by  1  inch,  mortised  at  the  four  comers,  with 
one  piece  through  the  middle.  It  is  important  that  the  wire 
should  be  procured  before  the  frames  are  made,  as  their  strength 
and  durability  depend  on  the  wire  being  properly  strained. 
These  frames  so  covered  are  easily  moved  when  gathering  the 
fruit,  and  are  most  convenient  for  a  variety  of  ouer  purposes. 
In  the  spring  we  tie  on  a  mat  and  use  them  to  protect  the 
cuttings  when  first  put  out,  and  thus  save  much  time  and 
trouble.  Covered  with  a  bit  of  muslin  they  make  most  useful 
shades  for  the  glass  frames  on  a  seed  bed,  or,  with  merely  four 
fiower  pots  to  rest  on,  for  young  Lettuces  when  put  out  in  a 
scorching  sun. 

If  a  Gooseberry  bed  were  surrounded  with  wire  netting  2  or 
3  feet  high,  and  string  netting  used  to  throw  over  the  top,  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  fruit  would  be  effected.  It  is  where 
the  string  netting  meets  the  ground  that  the  blackbird  finds 
an  easy  access.  The  wire  lies  close  to  the  ground  and  offers  a 
firm  resistance.  If  fruit  is  worth  growing  it  is  worth  protect- 
ing at  any  cost.— F.  M.  £. 


FIFTEEN    AOBES    OF    GLADIOLUS,    TEN    OP 

TUBEBOSES,  AND  FIVE  OF  JAPAN  LILIES. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  six  or  seven  varieties  of 
the  Gladiolus  known.  Now  there  are  over  one  thousand  dis 
tinct  varieties,  and  all  have  been  raised  from  the  six  or  seven' 
original  fiowers,  and  the  number  is  increased  every  season. 
The  pure  white  Gladiolus  originally  came  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  but  it  was  a  small  fiower,  and,  at  its  introduction 
ten  years  ago,  was  not  much  thought  of.  By  careful  cultiva- 
tion, however,  it  has  become  one  of  the  choicest  fiowers  of  the 
field  and  garden.  One  of  the  rarest  sights  of  the  summer 
season  in  a  fioral  way  is  C.  L.  Allen's  Gladiolus  preserves. 
These  are  on  the  line  of  the  Central  BaDroad  of  Long  Island, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Hunter's  Point,  and  tbe  route  of 
the  road  is  through  the  centre  of  a  fifteen-acre  field  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  fiowezing  bulb. 

One  hundred  thousand  Gladiolus  bulbs  are  planted  to  the 
acre,  and  but  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  required  to 
figure-out  the  number  of  plants  growing  in  this  fifteen-acre 
plantation.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  sight  of  this 
field  of  flowers  in  the  late  season  of  bloom  was  grand.  In 
passing  through  it  by  rail  the  sensation  was  that  of  entering  a 
fiery  lake  (for  the  red  and  crimson  flowers  predominate),  and  the 
illusion  was  enhanced  as  the  breeze  swayed  the  spikes  of  flowers 
to  and  fro  in  the  form  of  mimic  waves.  These  brilliant  flowers 
are  sent  to  the  New  York  market  daily,  ten  thousand,  perhaps, 
at  a  time,  and  are  to  be  seen  on  every  street-stand,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  .pretentious  flower-stores.  Gladiolus  bulbs  of  the 
best  mixed  varieties  are  worth  925  a-thousand.  As  soon  as 
the  flowering  season  is  over  with  the  Gladiolus  the  bulbs  are 
taken-up  and  dried,  and  the  largest  are  laid  away  for  autumn 
and  spring  sales,  while  the  smaller  sorts  are  replanted  for  the 
next  season's  flowers. 

Mr.  Allen's  plantation  of  flowering  bulbs  also  comprises  ten 
acres  of  Tuberoses,  which  embrace  over  500,000  plants.  This 
section  is  just  coming  into  flower ;  but  as  it  will  only  show  a 
mass  of  pure  white,  it  will  lack  the  beauty  of  the  Gladiolus 


display. 
Of&e 


>i  vie  lily  tribe  there  are  thousands  of  varieties  of  the  double 
Tiger,  Japan,  and  other  sorts.  Indeed,  the  Japan  Lily  forms 
one  of  the  leading  sorts  in  Mr.  Allen's  collection,  as  five  acres 
are  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  There  are  one  hundred  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Lilies  in  these  grounds.  It  may  be  asked 
here,  Where  do  these  bulbs  go  7  for  the  produotion  IB  immense. 
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Mr.  Allen  says  he  ships  them  all  over  the  world ;  and  in  oon- 
firmaiion,  in  part,  of  tbi^  fact,  he  has  jast  filled  an  order  from 
London  amounting  to  $1003  in  gold. — {New  York  Evening  Poit.) 


DRYING  FLOWERS  IN  THEIR  NATURAL 
COLOURS. 

I  Big  to  snhmit  a  process  of  mj  own  for  effecting  the  object. 
This  is  simply  the  drying  of  flowers  in  fine,  well- washed  white 
or  silyer  sand,  at  a  oomparatiyely  low  temperature.  With  this 
▼iew,  the  sand  mnst  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  previons 
heating,  and  transferred  to  any  snitable  receptacle,  snch  as  an 
earthenware  basin  or  a  large  deep  jar,  so  that  this  may  be 
abont  half  fnll.  The  flowers  are  then  introduced,  and  very 
oarefnlly  enclosed  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  firmly  support  the 
petals  in  their  natural  position,  and  the  Tcssel  is  afterwards 
filled  up  with  additional  sand.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  at 
once  to  he  placed  in  an  ordinary  kitchen-oven,  and  kept  at  a 
moderate  temperature  for  about  four  hours,  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time  being  necessary  according  to  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture naturally  present  in  the  flowers.  This  important  point — 
the  proper  time  required  for  the  drying — can,  of  course,  only 
be  ascertained  by  experiment  and  observation. 

By  this  very  simple  process  I  have  lately  dried  some  of  the 
ordinary  garden  flowers,  such  as  different  yarieties  of  the 
Pelargonium,  the  Geranium  sanguineum,  the  Tradescantia 
Tirginica,  Antirrhinums,  Ao.,  and  with  hardly  any  loss  of 
colour  or  change  of  form.  I  have,  too,  no  doubt  that  anyone 
who  could  devote  more  time  and  care  to  the  process  than  I  can 
myself,  would  easily  obtain  still  better  results  than  those  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Considering  the  importance  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  general 
education,  and  the  difficulty  often  experienced  by  students  in 
procuring  flowers  for  examination,  it  is  certainly  a  desideratum 
to  be  able,  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of  drying,  to 
preserve  them  without  alteration  either  of  form  or  colour. — 
W.  H.  Ollby. — {English  Mechanic.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW 
AND  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

Decevbeb  8bd. 

This  Show,  the  last  for  the  season,  was  held  in  the  Council- 
xoom,  where,  for  the  time  of  year,  there  was  a  fair  display, 
while  in  the  entrance-hall  were  ranged  a  number  of  excellent 
specimens  of  Hollies  and  other  evergreens. 

Two  classes,  respectively  for  twelve  and  six  Tree  Carnations 
in  8-inch  pots,  came  first  m  the  schedule,  but  there  was  no  ex- 
hibitor in  either.  Next  was  a  class  for  twenty- four  cut  blooms 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  and  these  were  remarkably  fine 
for  this  late  ^riod  of  the  season.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hinnell,  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton,  was  first,  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Francis  whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilford,  second.  The  best  blooms  were  Bronze  and  Red 
Dragon,  Grandifiomm,  Ma^um  Bonum,  Oracle,  TheDaimio, 
Meg  Merrilees,  Chang,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 

Collections  of  Cyclamens  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Twickenham,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Baling,  who  were  awarded 
nrizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Clarke's  fiowers  were  of  a  more 
distinctive  character  than  those  sent  by  the  other  exhibitor ;  they 
comprised  some  handsome  purplish  crimson  flowers  of  large 
size,  with  massive  foliage.  For  twelve  Cyclamens,  open  class, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  the  first  prize  for  well-flowered 
healthy  specimens.  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham,  was  second  with  very  handsome 
specimens,  the  flowers  of  good  quality.  Mr.  R.  Clarke  was 
third.  A  very  eood  collection  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tamer,  of 
Slough ;  it  contamed  some  brilliant-coloured  flowers  and  well- 
grown  specimens.  It  had  an  extra  prize.  These  flne  winter 
flowers  are  becoming  quite  common,  and  are  very  well  adapted 
for  cutting  or  for  the  decoration  of  apartments.  They  made  the 
Council-room  look  quite  gay  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 

In  collections  of  hardy  evergreens  bearing  berries  or  orna- 
mental fruit  (Hollies  excepted),  the  best  groap  came  from  Mr. 
George,  gardener,  Putney  Heath.  It  consisted  of  Pemettyas, 
Skinunia  oblata  and  japonica,  several  Auoubas,  Cotoneaster 
Simmonsii,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  ^.,  but  several  of  the 
plants  were  very  small.  Second  came  Mr.  B.  Smith,  gardener 
to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Putney  Heath ;  and  third,  Mr.  Aldous, 
florist,  Gloncester  Road,  South  Kensington. 

Of  nine  Hollies,  the  only  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Yeitch,  who 
exhibited  specimens  ranging  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  remarkably 
flne  not  onfy  in  growth  but  in  leaf-markings.  These  consisted 
of  Waterer's  Gold-edged,  very  dense  and  handsome ;  Ilex  Aqui- 
iolium  pendala,  a  weeping  dark-green-leaved  variety,  in  this 
case  beautifully  berried;  Silver  Queen;  Small  Silver  Queen; 


fructft-luteOf  yellow-berried ;  Gold  Queen,  beantifully  coloured; 
Donningtoniensis,  a  dark,  narrow-leaved,  very  distinot  variety  ; 
and  aureo-marginata,  with  many  of  the  leaves  entirely  yellow, 
others  margined  with  that  colour,  the  whole  forming  a  very 
effective  object. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  six  Box,  distinct,  but  failed  to  bring 
any  response;  and  of  nine  hardy  Evergreens  of  the  Yew  or 
Cypress  type  in  12-inoh  pots,  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot» 
were  the  sole  exhibitors.  A  first  prize  was  awarded  them  for  a 
group  in  which  were  nice  specimens  of  Thnjopsis  dolabrata 
and  its  variegated  form ;  the  beautifnl,  dense,  green  Cupressua 
Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis ;  Retinosporas,  as  filif era  and  pinmosa^ 
charming  plants,  not  yet  sufficiently  grown ;  and  Taxus  adpress^ 
stricta. 

Of  Roman  Hyacinths  the  best  three  12-inch  pans  came  from 
Mr.  F.  Farrow,  gardener  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Brigadier  Hill, 
Enfield ;  the  second  best  from  Messrs.  Standish ;  both  were  of 
great  exoellence;  and  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Road,  was  third. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Mr.  Chambers  had  also  good  pans.  Last 
in  the  schedule  came  a  class  for  the  best  collection  of  Endive 
and  other  Saladinff.  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  gardener  to  G.  D.  W. 
Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  was  first  with  a  very  fine 
collection  indeed,  it  contained  twelve  sorts  of  Endive— Fraser'a 
Late  Improved,  iJigswell  Prize,  and  White  Curled  ware  repre- 
sentative tvpes— Carter's  Perfection  of  Beets  and  Carter'a  Dwarf 
Crimson  Celery;  large  specimens  of  the  New  Califomian 
Radish,  and  nice  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gardener 
to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  Acton,  also  had  a  very  good  collection, 
and  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  gar> 
dener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  third. 

Foremost  among  the  miscellaneous  subjects  of  exhibitiozk 
was  a  collection  of  Conifers  from  Messrs.  Yeitoh,  of  Chelaea, 
for  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded.  These  comprised  large 
and  extremely  handsome  examples  of  Juniperus  dmpacea^ 
Thuja  Yervaeneana,  cinnamon-coloured;  Retinospora  plumoaa^ 
extremely  handsome;  Cryptomeria  elegans ;  ReUnospNora obiosa 
nana  aurea,  a  fine  golden  variety ;  Sciadopitys  verticillata ;  the 
rush-like,  pendulous  Retinospora  filifera ;  R.  lycopodioides,  of  a 
fine  shade  of  dark  green ;  K.  filicoides ;  and  Tnujopsis  dola- 
brata.  There  is  one  purpose  for  which  the  Retinosporas,  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  elsewhere,  and  there  not  suggestive  of  monm- 
f nl  thoughts,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  namely,  for  planting^ 
in  cemeteries.  We  recommendftnem  for  this  purpose  as  brighter* 
more  hope- inspiring,  than  the  Cypress  and  Yew.  Mr.  William 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  group  of  different  varieties  of 
Aucuba.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Standish  for  a 
collection  of  Bouvardias  and  Lily  of  the  Yalley. 


Fbuit  ComnTTBS.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  in  the  ohalr. 
Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  sent  fruit  of  Ble&« 
heim  Pippin  Apples.  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  G.  Hunt,  Baq.^ 
Enfield,  sent  a  conical  red-striped  Apple,  said  to  be  a  seedlinff  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Clark,  gardener  to  Rev.  A.  D.  Stackpool,  Writtle^ 
near  Chelmsford,  also  sent  a  seedling,  which  was  so  similar  to 
the  former  that  the  Committee  could  not  observe  any  difference. 
Neither  of  them  was  considered  an  improvement  on  others 
already  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Gardens,  Burghley,  sent 
some  good  specimens  of  Passe  Colmar  Pear  and  Wyken  Pippin. 
Mr.  Ross,  the  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  near  Newbury,  sen 6^ 
specimens  of  Welford  Park  Nonesuch,  which  were  not  so  good  in 
flavour  as  they  were  last  year.  Mr.  Taylor,  Bemem  Street^ 
Ipswich,  sent  specimens  of  a  seedling  Apple,  evidently  raised 
from  King  of  the  Pippins,  but  much  inferior  to  that  variety.  A 
seedling  Pear  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frosmore,  of  good 
flavour,  was  objected  to  as  not  keeping  well.  Mr.  Hepper,  The 
Elms,  Acton,  sent  a  basket  of  very  flne  specimens  of  Chau« 
montel  of  a  fine  bright  russet  colour,  but  none  of  them  were 
ripe.  Mr.  F.  Danoer,  Little  Sutton,  sent  a  dish  of  Beurr6 
d'Aremberg,  well  coloured  and  well  grown.  He  als6  brought 
a  dish  of  Dutch  Medlars.  Mr.  Watlam,  ffardener  to  A.  H.  Long- 
man, Esq.,  Shendish,  Hemel  Hempsteaa,  sent  three  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes,  which  received  a  cultural  oommendation. 
Mr.  James  Hf  rris,  the  Garden,  Singleton,  Swansea,  sent  three 
handsome  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  the  agf^egate  weight  of  which 
was  21  lbs.  They  received  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  three  fruits  of 
Smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  remarkable  in  every  respect,  and  weigh- 
ing 26  lbs.  in  the  aggregate.  They  also  were  awarded  a  cultur&k 
commendation. 

Mr.  Parr,  East  End  House,  Fulham,  sent  a  basket  of  Mush- 
rooms, the  bed  being  spawned  on  November  28th.  Messrs. 
Yeitoh  &  Sons  sent  heads  of  Snow's  Superb  Winter  White 
Broccoli.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  the  Gardens,  Burghley,  Stamford^ 
sent  a  collection  of  forced  vegetables.  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons 
exhibited  fine  fruit  of  Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin,  which,  bein^T 
cooked,  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  as  a  superior 
kitchen  Apple. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  the  Committee  wbs 
dissolved,  and  before  separating  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Ohaiiman,  Mr.  AI&mL  Smee. 


D«eemb«r  4,  U18.  ] 


jaxnmiL  ov  qqbhoultuaib  amd  coTTAas  oabdbmbb. 
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Flobal  CoMvrrPBV.— W.  B.  Kellook,  Esq.,  in  tbe  ohoir.  The 
snbjecta  for  examination  on  this  occasion  were  few.  A  flrat- 
olass  certificate  was  awarded  to  lienn,  Veitch  for  Retinospora 
obtnia  anrea  graciliB,  of  a  golden  hae,  like  the  variety  from 
which  it  has  spmng,  bnt  with  the  ends  of  the  shoots  somewhat 
pendolons.  This  was  a  very  ornamental  specimen.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  the  same  for  Abies  polita,  also  for  Barkeria 
slogans  Lindleyana  oentens,  lilac,  witn  the  base  of  the  lip 
«ream-white.  Messrs.  Yeitoh  had  likewise  a  onltnral  certificate 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  Asara  miorophylla,  with  small  yei^ 
flhining  leaves.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  a  new  hybrid, 
which  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition,  raised  by  Mr.  Banse, 
«nd  called  Poinsettia  Bansei.  The  pollen  parent  was  Poinsettia 
poloherrima,  the  seed  parent  P.  alba,  and  the  result  is  a  plant 
ukely  to  be  of  stronger  oonstitution  than  the  latter,  and  of 
drooping  very  dwarf  habit,  while  producing  splendid  rosv  car- 
mine bracts.  On  the  plant  shown  these  were  not  so  brilliant 
in  colour,  nor  so  large,  as  in  the  species  puloherrima,  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  in  boUi  respects  it  will  improve.  A 
cultural  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  May,  gardener  to  J.  S. 
Bockett,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  for  a  specimen  of  the  milk-white 
Hasdevallia  tovarensis,  with  sixteen  spikes  and  thirty-six  flowers, 
and  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  to  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Brown  for 
«  fine  variety  of  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata.  Mr.  ChamberSi 
Bprine;  G-rove,  sent  a  pan  of  Laohenalia  nendola,  an  old  species. 
Mr.  Keen,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Campsey  Ash, 
Wickham  Market,  sent  a  basket  o^  Clove  Carnation  Miss 
Joliffe,  which  was  certificated  two  years  a^,  to  show  how  freely 
it  blooms  in  small  60-pots.  Mr.  E.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Pam- 
borough,  sent,  too  late  for  the  Committee,  a  smjgnlar  example  of 
Scotch  Fir,  forming  a  dense  brash-Uke  plant  4  leet  high.  Some 
l^atal  Begonias  and  Chinese  Primulas  from  Chiswiok  G-arden 
were  exhibited ;  also  some  natural  flowers  and  foli«ge  electro- 
^ped  with  sUver,  and  which  appeared  to  have  oome  from  Mz. 
J.  C.  Fox's  department. 

Thb  Davis  Memorial  Prizes  are  now  offered  for  the  Show  to 
i>e  held  on  the  8rd  of  June,  1874 ;  and  this  has  been  acceded  to 
t>y  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  by  Mr.  Cutbusk,  of  Bamet.  The 
reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  first  Show  in  May  will  be  too 
«arly,  and  the  last  being  only^  an  ordinary  meeting  of  Com- 
mittees, the  advantage  of  having  the  plants  exhibited  on  such 
an  occasion  would  be  lost. 


HOW  TO  GBOW  EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  IN 

ENGLAND. 
Mt  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  of  yoars  whidh 
was  copied  into  the  Daily  News  of  November  8th,  in  reference 
to  the  health-giving  properties  of  the  Baoalyptns  globulus, 
<or  Blue  Gam  tree.  As  I  have  euooeasfally  reared  from  seed 
two  dozen  of  these  trees,  and  as  they  are  now  growing  well 
<mi  of  doora,  I  think  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know 
liow  I  Bueoeeded.  I  obtained  the  seed  five  years  ago  from 
South  Australia,  snd  forced  it  in  a  hothouse ;  in  one  year  it 
was  4  feet  high,  and  now,  in  its  fifth  year,  it  is  growing  rapidly 
in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  park,  having  attained  a  height 
•of  30  feet.  The  first  three  years  the  tree  must  be  taken  under 
«over  every  winter,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  should  be 
protected  for  several  feet  np  with  wisps  of  hay  or  straw.  When 
the  trees  are  kept  in-dooro  in  winter,  it  should  be  in  an  orangery 
or  very  high  greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  light  and  little  water. 
I  have  sent  speeimens  of  my  five-year-old  Gum  trees  to  Milton 
Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  to  Donhead  Bectory,  in  Wilts,  where 
I  believe  they  also  flourish.^V.  F.  Bbnbtt  Btamtosd,  Pyt 
House,  TUbury.'-(Medieal  Times.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

2l8t  November,  1878. 
MxHOBANDUX  from  the  Council  upon  a  circular  sent  round  by 
Sir  Daniel  Coopsb,  Bwt.,  and  others,  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

1.  The  circular  in  question  states  that  "the  present  Council 
vrtM  elected  by  a  very  small  number  of  the  Fellows." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  larger  number  of  Fellows  took  part  in 
the  election  of  the  present  CounoU  than  have  ever  taken  part  in 
«ny  previous  election. 

2.  The  oireular  further  states  that  the  legality  by  which  the 
present  Council  was  elected  is  disputed.  The  late  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Lindley,  Q.C.,  have  given 
an  opinion  that  the  present  members  of  the  Council  were  legally 
cmd  validly  elected,  as  follows  : — 

-  "  We  are  of  opialon  that  the  new  bye-laws  are  ralid  and  legal,  and  that  the 
r  Coaneil  Is  dalj  and  properly  appoiofted.  The  eaee  really  tuns  on  the 
^ *    '       »of  theCl  '  


bye-lawB  are  conektent  with,  and  not  zepagnant  to,  that  daaee;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Solioltor-CHneral,  ae  set  out  in  the  eaee,  i^pean  to  qb  to  be  the 
same  as  oar  own  on  the  qaestlon  sabmitted  to  lu. 

(Signed)  Jobs  Duke  Ck)i.uuDax. 

"UhAugmt,lSlS,"  Nathl.  Lindlbt. 

8.  No  Chancery  suit  is  imminent  or  probable,  bo  far  as  the 
Council  is  aware. 

4.  Thd  Society  has  paid  regularly  all  rent  due  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  there  are  no  arrears  whatever  due  to  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Commissioners  owe  the  Society  JS104d  for  rent 
overpaid  by  the  Society  in  1872. 

6.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Society  has  a  liability  of 
man^  thousands  which  it  cannot  meet.  It  has  met  all  its  lia- 
bilities of  the  present  year,  and  has  discharged  a  large  portion 
of  the  heavy  arrears  left  by  previous  Councils. 

6.  The  Society  has  regularly  fulfilled  all  its  obligations  towards 
the  debenture-holders,  according  to  the  terms  under  which  the 
loan  was  contracted,  which  are  printed  on  each  bond ;  and  it 
would  be  illegal  for  the  Council  in  any  way  to  modify  those  terms. 

7.  Horticultural  science,  so  far  as  this  Society  is  concerned,  is 
in  as  good  a.'position  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  is  daily  improving. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

W.  A.  LiNi)8A.T,  Seoreiary. 

[An  impveision  generally  prevails  that  beoaose  a  few  memberg 
of  the  Horticultural  Defenoe  Committee,  in  their  capacity  as 
Fellows,  signed  the  memorial  prepared  by  Sir  Dani^  Cooper 
to  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  Defenoe 
Conmiittee.  We  have  reoeived  the  following,  which  will  state 
what  the  opinion  of  the  Defenoe  Committee  really  is: — 

"The  Horticultural  Defenoe  Committee,  as  a  Committee, 
ignore  the  circular  issued  on  November  17th  by  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper  and  others ;  but,  approving  of  the  sixth  elaoBe  of  the 
memozial,  they  thiok  it  best  before  taking  farther  action  to 
await  the.  result  of  the  meeting  of  Her  Majesty's  OomniU- 
lionesf ,  whieh  is  to  be  held  on  the  5th  inst.**— Ess.] 


«fleet  of  the  10(h  elaa  ee  c 


)  Charter,  and  we  are  of  optnleii  thai  the  atir 


Should  the  reoonstitution  of  the  Society  be  oanied  out  we 
may  expect  to  get  back  an  important  class  of  Fellows — those 
who  daring  a  long  course  of  years,  owing  to  some  actual  or 
believed  cause  of  offence,  or  neglect,  have  left  the  Society. 
When  asking  some  of  the  most  influential  hortioaltorists  to 
join  us  in  the  appeal,  "  Not  a  Fellow,*'  was  the  answer,  and 
this  from  two  of  the  body  much  looked  up  to  and  respeeted ; 
and  among  our  greatest  exhibitors  one  of  them  gave  the  reason, 
**  We  were  badly  treated  and  left  the  Society."  I  think  with 
a  reconstituted  Society  we  may  count  on  old  scores  being  con- 
sidered as  wiped  off.  The  country  has  expressed  its  approval 
of  the  guinea  plan  as  thoroughly  as  and  almost  more  promptly 
than  I  expected.  I  asked  permission  for  me  to  print  the  en- 
closed thoroughly  representative  letter  from  Mr.  Alderman 
Buchan.  Having  been  Mayor  of  Southampton  from  1871  till 
1872,  and  having  a  very  large  collection  of  Orohidi,  his  name 
carries  weight  in  his  district.  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
horticulturists,  Mr.  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton,  has  iJso  spoken  out 
in  one  of  your  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  add  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  the  country  Fellows  of  the  Society  will 
sign  the  paper  which  has  been  circulated,  in  order  to  gain  the 
power  of  voting  by  proxy. — Geobob  F.  Wilson,  HeiUkerbankf 
Weyhridge  Heath. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to : — 

"  8,  Oranbury  Place,  8ouihanM>ion. 

"  1  have  read  with  much  interest  your  letter  in  The  Journal 
OF  HoBTicuLTUBB,  which  I  havc  taken  in  for  some  years ;  and 
as  I  agree  with  your  facts,  you  may  consider  I  will  be  a  guinea 
subscriber  if  it  should  be  so  decided.  Living  as  I  do  so  custant 
from  London,  it  would  be  simply  a  waste  of  money  to  subscribe 
(according  to  the  present  rolej  five  [four]  guineas  a-year,  par- 
ticularly as  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  are  not  commensurate. 
I  feel  quite  sure  if  a  guinea  subscription  were  adopted  it  would 
greatly  popularise  the  Society  and  considerably  enhance  its 
funds.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  may  not  possibly  attend  one 
show,  but  still  I  approve  the  principle ;  and  being  a  great  lover 
of  horticulture,  particularly  of  Orcnids,  of  which  I  have  a  large 
number,  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  induce  the  public  at  large  to 
imbibe  the  same  taste. 

**  Excuse  my  addressing  you,  but  as  you  have  made  yourself 
public  property  by  advocating  so  good  an  alteration  to  benefit 
the  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  publication  of  your  excellent 
letter,  I  could  not  refrain  from  troubling  yon.    I  am,  &o. — 

H.  J.  BUGHAH." 


I  HAVB  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  published  in  this  Journal,  referring  to  the  present 
state  and  position  of  the  Boyal  Hortieoltiiral  Boeiety,  also  the 
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oiroolar  sent  round  to  the  Fellows  by  Sir  Dantol  Cooper,  Bart.» 
and  that  iBSoed  by  the  Coonoil  showing  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  It  seems  that  all  the  troable  and  difficnlty  is  with 
these  terrible  Commissioners.  It  seems  that  they  are  masters 
of  the  sitaation ;  bnt  are  they  as  a  body  opposed  to  horticxd- 
tnre  in  any  of  its  branches  ?  Whether  they  are  or  not,  it  is 
evident  that  as  far  as  the  Soath  Kensington  property  is  oon- 
oemed  some  definite  arrangement  between  them  and  the  Booiety 
ought  to  be  made.  At  the  same  time  the  faot  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  present  Connoil  cannot  be  blamed  in 
the  least  for  any  of  the  complications  in  which  the  Sodety  is 
invoWed.  If  some  arrangement  can  be  made  to  hold  the  Com- 
mittee meetings  and  a  certain  number  of  shows  at  South  Ken- 
sington eyery  year,  and  Chiswiok  to  be  relieyed  of  the  oppressive 
burden  of  rearing  thousands  of  bedding  plants  for  the  flower 
garden,  and  flowering  plants  for  the  conservatory,  at  South 
Kensington,  I  for  one  will  gladly  subscribe  a  guinea  annually, 
and  lose  no  opportunity  in  trying  to  get  others  to  do  the  same. 
It  will  require  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  puU  all  together. 
Voting  by  proxy  will  be  neoessary  if  gardeners  from  a  distance 
become  subscribers.  They  are  not  their  own  masters,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  could  not  make  it  convenient  to  attend 
at  South  Kensington  to  vote.— James  Douglas,  Loxfard  Hall 
GarderUf  Ilford* 

EOYAL  BERKSHIRE  ROOT  SHOW. 
ICnssBS.  Sutton  A  Sokb,  BsiniNO. 

YisjTOBS  to  London  or  residents  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  admire  and,  it  may  be,  to  wonder  at  the  exhibitien  of  roots  at 
the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  would  be  considerably  surorised 
were  they  told  that  in  comparison  with  the  Show  which  I 
now  notice  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning ;  for  while  all  that  can 
be  seen  there  are  a  few  stands  of  the  best  roots  of  each  kind, 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  this  maffnifioent  collection  floor  after  floor 
flUed  with  roots  in  the  various  classes  of  Mangold  Wnrzel, 
Swedes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  &o.,  and  these  exhibit  the  very  highest 
proofs  of  skill  in  cultivation. 

Spacious  as  was  the  place  provided  for  the  exhibition  last 
year,  and  commodious  as  were  the  arrangements,  everything  is 
this  year  far  beyond  it.  The  alterations  made  in  tnis  the  lar^st 
seed  establishment  in  the  world,  and  which  have  been  noticed 
in  the  Journal,  have  given  snch  facilities  for  the  display  that  no 
public  building  that  I  know  of  could  provide  such  opportu- 
nities ;  while  tiie  neatness  with  which  all  is  managed,  the  room 
given  to  each  root  to  be  shown  in  its  fulness,  tne  care  with 
which  everything  is  labelled,  make  it  really  a  place  of  great 
profit  and  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  see  what  good  seeaand 
good  cultivation  can  do.  There  is  no  opportunity  of  hiding  the 
defects  of  one  root  by  the  excellence  of  another,  but  all  must 
stand  out  on  their  own  merits  to  be  seen  and  handled  by  critical 
connoisseurs. 

The  very  general  character  of  the  exhibition  may  be  gathered 
from  the  faot  that  amongst  the  exhibitors  we  nave  royalty 
represented  hj  Her  Gracious  Majesty  and  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  aristocracy  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Lord  Bridport,  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  G.  B.  Middleton, 
Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart.,  Sir  Paul  Hunter,  Bart.,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  R.  Benyon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P., 
H.  Allsopp,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  farmers  and  agriculturists  by  Messrs. 
G.  &  J.  Perry,  Messrs.  Taggf  Pollen,  Cave,  Bulford,  &c. ;  while 
from  the  Central  London  District  Schools,  the  Eaathampstead 
Union,  and  the  Metropolitan  Schools  at  Sutton  most  creditable 
collections  are  sent  in.  The  prizes  are  awarded  to  competitors 
from  Worcester,  Wantage,  Lyndhurst,  Burton- on-Trent,  Bed- 
ford, Canterbury,  Chipping  Norton,  Waterford,  Llanfair,  &c. 

In  looking  round  the  exhibition  one  is  struck  with  the  msr- 
vellous  size  of  some  of  the  specimens,  and  no  less  with  their 
symmetrical  beauty,  and  each  of  these  points  has  been  taken 
into  coniideration  oy  the  Judges.  Great  size  may  be  attained 
at  the  expense  of  quality ;  and  for  a  Swede  to  be  ever  so  large, 
if  it  have  at  the  same  time  a  flat  crown  on  which  the  water  can 
lodge,  or  large  rootlets  which  take  away  from  the  useable  part  of 
the  root,  it  is  sufOicient  to  stamp  it  as  only  second-rate ;  but  when 
we  see  a  conical  top,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Champion  Swedes, 
one  tap  root,  and  no  side  rootlets,  we  have  then  the  greatest 
amount  of  food  with  the  least  waste  possible,  and  the  Swedes 
do  form,  I  think,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Show.  Not 
that  there  is  any  inferiority  in  other  classes ;  here,  for  instance, 
is  the  competition  for  Sutton's  Mammoth  Red  Wurzel,  and 
amongst  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury's  lot  Im  a  root  which  now 
weighs  48  lbs.,  although  it  has  been  for  some  time  cut  and  every 
leaf  is  triiimed-off,  while  the  total  weight  of  twelve  roots  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Cave  is  899  lbs. ;  for  Sutton's  Champion  Swede, 
twenty-four  roots,  there  are  one  hundred  entries,  and  some 
of  the  lots  weigh  8  owt.  2  qrs.  11  lbs.  and  8  cwt.  1  qr.  7  lbs. 
Perhaps  the  most  taking  root  inthe  Show  is  the  Golden  Tankard, 


Mangold,  for  which  the  Messrs.  Sutton  obtained  the  Royal  High- 
land  Society's  gold  medal  last  year;  it  is  so  beautifully  formed 
so  regular,  and  the  flesh  so  golden  and  containing  so  much 
saccharine  matter,  that  it  must,  without  doubt,  be  largely  grown 
by  agriculturists  for  its  many  excellent  qualities. 

The  collection  of  Potatoes,  Onions,  and  other  vegetables  ib 
very  larse  and  of  first- rate  quality.  This  may  be  gathered  from 
the  sin^e  fact  that  those  collections  which  obtained  the  prizes 
at  the  Itoyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  three 
weeks  a«o  come  in  only  as  third  here,  while  a  large  number  of 

Splendid  tubers  are  entered  for  the  prizes  for  those  fine  Potatoes, 
utton's  Bed-skinned  Flourball  and  Hundredfold  Fluke  Potatoes, 
which  certainly  have  more  resisted  disease  than  any  other,  and 
which  are,  when  properly  used,  of  first-rate  quahty.  As  to 
Onions,  we  think  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  surpass  the 
specimens  of  Improved  ReacUng  Onion  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cave 
and  Colonel  Goodlake,  large  in  size,  well  shouldered,  and  conical 
so  as  to  throw-ofl  the  wet.— Lb  Roi  Cabottx. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES.— No.  7. 

LXLIUH  LBICHTLINIL 

This  was,  I  believe,  first  imported  by  Messrs.  Yeltoh  among 
some  other  Lily  bulbs  from  Japan.  Its  habit  is  very  graoefulr 
and  the  yellow  flowers  with  dark  spots  very  beautiful.  This 
season  several  of  our  pots  in  the  orchard  house  had  defective 
blooms.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  plants  having  had  a 
check  from  the  May  frost,  or  from  a  sort  of  blight-like  spot 
which  attaoked  some  of  the  leaves,  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  prove.  One  of  the  moat  beautiful  heads  of  flower  we  had 
this  season  was  from  a  plant  on  a  roekwork  border  facing  east, 
on  soil  principally  composed  of  loam.  I  exhibited  L.  Lisioht- 
linii  first  at  South  Kensington  in  September,  1870,  when  it 
received  a  first-olass  certificate.— Gsobob  F.  Wilsok. 


CARPET  BEDS  AT  STOKE  ROCHFORD. 

The  advocates  of  the  carpet  system  of  bedding  have  good 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  position  it  has  already  attained. 
In  places  where  there  were  formerly  only  one  or  two  beds,  yon 
may  now  see  them  by  the  dozen,  and  the  system  is  fast  ex* 
tending.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  enter  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  or  any  other  system  of  bedding. 
We  must  adopt  the  plan  which  finds  most  favour  with  our  em- 
ployers, be  it  carpet,  ribbon,  or  any  other  qrstem  of  bedding. 

The  three  large  beds  in  the  plan  are  in  the  gardens  at 
Stoke  Rochford,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Christopher  Turner, 
Esq.,  and  were  planned  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Dell,  the  intelli- 
gent garden  manager.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  being  placed  longitudinally  on  the  grass 
they  occupy  a  considerable  space  of  ground.  As  a  proof  of 
how  the  beds  were  admired,  ladies  and  gentiemen  in  walking 
over  the  grounds  would  pass  by  beds  filled  with  fiowerinc 
plants ;  but  mark  I  when  they  oame  to  these  beds  th^  would 
stop  to  admire,  and  examine  them  again  and  again. 

The  three  beds  were  composed  of  veiy  simple  material^i 
blended  together  in  a  most  effective  manner,  and  they  did  MJc 
Dell  very  great  credit.  The  beds  are  raised  6  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  grass.  From  their  large  size  one  might  readily 
imagine  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at  the  plants  in 
the  middle  to  pinch,  peg,  or  weed,  as  might  be  neoeeaary ;  bui 
by  having  a  strong  plimk,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  aoroflB 
the  bed,  placed  on  two  low  tressles,  there  is  then  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  any  part  without  injuring  the  plants.  The  follow- 
ing numbers  refer  to  all  three  beds :  for  instance,  No.  1  is  in 
eveiy  bed  (Golden  Feather,  and  the  same  with  all  the  numbers ; 
th^  Apply  to  every  bed : — 

1,  F^thrum  Golden  Feather.  This  is  withont  doubt  the 
best  and  most  effective  of  all  golden-coloured  plants,  either  for 
edgings  or  the  oentre  of  beds.  It  can  be  out  to  any  height 
required,  and  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and 
wiU  always  look  bright. 

2,  Mesembzyanthemum  oordifolinm  variegatum,  a  good 
grower  which  soon  oovers  the  beds ;  it  delights  in  a  light  sand/ 
soil. 

8,  Coleos  Versohaffelti,  a  well-known  kind,  and  veiy  telling 
when  it  grows  well. 

4,  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  fine  dark  foliage ;  re- 
quires pinching  to  keep  it  dwarf. 

5,  Altemanthera  paronychioides.  It  has  fine,  bright,  small 
leaves.  Very  pretty  when  planted  in  sufficient  numbers  as 
here ;  a  compact  grower  and  requires  littie  pinching. 

6,  Altemanthera  amoena,  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  when 
it  grows  welL 
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7,  Altemanthera  ataiabilis  latifoUa,  in  the  way  of  amcBna, 
bnt  mnoh  larger  leayes,  roee-ooloored  blended  ^th  orange. 
8,  Ceraetiam  BieberBteinii,  a  broad-leaved  speoies,  pentfeetlj 


hardy,  with  fine  eilTeiy  foliage.    Soon  [f  jmu  a  eompaet  man, 
and  can  be  eat  to  any  form. 

9,  Alternanthera  paronyohioides  major. 


v_ 


// 


10,  Alternanthera  yendoolor,  yery  pretty  leayes. 

11,  Eoheveria  eeoonda  glanoa,  a  very  popular  edging  plant 
with  deep  glancoas  green  leayes.  Veiy  effectiye  when  seen  in 
amass. 

12,  Alternanthera  magnifioa,  a  large-growing  sort  with 
orange-red  leaves. 

18,  Dwarf  Ericas,  very  pretty. 


14,  Alternanthera  and  Mesembryanthemnm  alternately  in 
the  line. 

16,  Sednm  glancnm.  This  forms  a  mass  of  elastic  foliage, 
so  that  one  can  walk  on  it  and  not  leave  any  footmarks.  The 
Sednms  are  most  accommodatlDg  plants,  and  will  grow  on 
rocks,  walls,  &c»  The  groundwork  in  this  bed  is  extremely 
pretty. 


Ui 
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Small  beds  planted  with  the  sabjeots  named  have  a  tendency 
to  look  "  dampy/'  bat  if  of  large  dze,  like  these  beds,  they 
are  indeed  *'  sensational,"  when  seen  with  the  son  shining 
upon  them.  The^  have  also  this  adyantage,  that  no  rain 
seems  to  mar  their  beanty;  in  fact,  the  more  it  rains  the 
brighter  they  look. — Jamzs  Smith,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Oairuborottgh,  Exton  Park,  Rutland, 

MESSRS.  BUNYABD  &  SONS'  NURSERIES, 
MAIDSTONE. 

Looxnia  oyer  a  nnrseryman's  establishment  where  there  are 
enormous  qaantities  of  almost  evezy  garden  plant  grown  to 
meet  an  extensive  demand,  is  not  only  interesting  to  anyone 
who  has  a  taste  for  hortiooltore,  bat  is  instraotiye  as  well ; 
and  even  a  gardener  who  may  be  credited  with  having  some 
idea  of  nursery  work  and  the  trade  going  on  in  most  lands  of 
norseiy  stock,  would,  I  presume,  be  likely  to  be  very  wide  of 
the  mark  if  he  attempted  to  estimate,  before  seeing  fur  himself, 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  plants  growing  in  a  nursery 
establishment  with  a  first-class  connection:  but  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  fruit  and  flowers  both  for  private  use  and 
commercial  purposes,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  market  for 
all  that  is  reared. 

I  took  the  opportunity  recently  to  go  over  the  extensive 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Bunyard  A  Sons,  of  Maidstone,  and  I 
came  away  gratified  and  surprised  at  the  large  acreage  they 
have  under  cultivation.  This  was  accounted  for  when  I  re- 
collected that  the  name  of  Bunyard  has  been  associated  with 
these  nurseries  for  a  great  many  years,  if  not  at  the  time  of 
their  establishment  in  1796,  and,  of  course,  any  additions  that 
an  increase  of  trade  rendered  necessury  have  been  made  till 
the  nursery  is  now  of  large  proportions.  The  aim  of  Mr. 
Bunyard  has  been  to  establish  a  first-rate  country  business, 
with  no  particular  speciality,  but  to  grow  something  of  every- 
thing, and  in  this  he  has  succeeded ;  but  for  some  years  he 
was  ably  assisted  in  his  endeavours  by  his  two  sons,  and  three 
years  ago  he  retired  from  business  in  their  favour. 

Maidstone  is  a  station  on  the  North  Kent  Ime  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  Kent 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  Directly  opposite  to  the  station 
are  the  seed  warehouse,  offices,  and  a  portion  of  the  florist's 
department  of  the  nursery.  In  this  enclosure  of  about  an 
acre  an  several  glass  structures  devoted  to  the  growth  of  a 
large  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  of .  which  great 
numbers  are  sent  out  for  table  decoration,  and  others  grown 
to  supply  cut  blooms.  For  this  purpose  there  were  quantities 
of  Bouvardia  Hogarth  and  elegans,  and  the  white  one  called 
longiflora ;  Libonia  floribunda  in  (rood  bloom,  and  a  hybrid 
Libonia  named  penrhosiensis,  dwarfer,  earlier  in  bloom,  also 
freer,  and  much  brighter  in  colour.  There  was  a  small  stove 
with  choice  Ferns  and  Orchids,  and  attached  to  tlus  are  a  range 
of  pits  with  quantities  of  Mignonette  in  different  stages,  also 
early  bulbs,  and  cold  pits  filled  with  herbaceous  plants.  Be- 
hind the  glass  houses  is  a  space  for  the  growth  of  a  great 
variety  of  border  plants. 

I  next  proceeded  to  the  old  garden  nursery,  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  railway,  within  two  minutes*  walk,  and 
here  have  recently  been  erected  some  half  a  dozen  houses  and 
pits  as  an  addition  to  the  florioultural  department,  but  also 
for  rearing  Vines  in  large  quantities,  and  well  grown  and 
ripened  they  are ;  among  the  many  plants  there  were  some  of 
the  handsome  AraUa  leptophylla,  a  model  of  gracefulness,  also 
small  Palms,  Dracsnas,  &c.  There  were  lots  of  Aucuba 
longifolia,  a  narrow-leaved  sort,  loaded  with  berries  just 
colouring.  One  of  the  large  houses  was  devoted  entirely  to 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  Epacrises,  which  gave  signs 
of  being  admirably  managed.  In  another  unheated  span- 
roofed  house  were  specimen  plants  in  pots  of  Tea  Boses  of  the 
most  approved  sorts,  and  conspicuous  were  some  fine  exam- 
ples of  Mar^chal  Niel,  double^bpdded ;  as  I  undorstood,  first 
Gloire  de  Dijon  on  the  Manetti,  and  then  the  Mar^chal  on 
Gloice  de  Dijon,  and  it  is  surprising  in  what  a  short  time  they 
make  fine  plants.  In  the  spacious  cold  pits  are  found  large 
quantities  of  Magnolias,  Geanothus  in  variety,  Myrtles,  Bho- 
dodendrons,  and  a  fine  stock  of  the  lovely,  scented  Daphne 
indica  rubra ;  I  should  say  there  are  a  thousand  unusually 
healthy  blooming  plants  in  pots,  and  others  of  smidler  growth 
coming  on  to  take  their  places,  all  well-grown  compact  plants. 
There  were  also  Rhododendrons  in  fine  named  sorts,  and 
Camellias  grafted  or  inarched.  The  piece  of  ground  being 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  Mr.  Banjard  takes  the  opportunity  of 


growing  a  collection  of  wall  plants.  There  are  the  different 
sorts  of  Ivies,  Bignonias,  Geanothus,  Magnolias,  and  the  pretty 
Ampelopsis  hederacea  and  Veitchii,  the  latter  a  great  improve- 
ment  on  the  former;  its  leaves  are  magnificent  towards 
autunm,  and  it  is  carious  to  observe  the  neat  way  in  which  it 
dings  to  the  wall. 

The  space  not  occupied  by  glass  houses  is  divided  into  con- 
venient compartments  by  Tew  hedges  for  the  purposes  of 
shelter  and  securing  different  aspects.  Here  all  available 
space  is  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  rearing  of  the  choicer 
lands  of  Conifers,  all  arranged  according  to  their  different 
habits  in  beds  of  thousands.  Among  these  there  are  many 
noticeable  or  handsome  kinds,  such  as  Capressus  Lawsoniana 
alba  pendula  (Paul),  of  a  beautiful  silvery  glaucous  colour, 
wilh  somewhat  drooping  branches,  and  a  new  dwarf  white  sort 
called  alba  nana,  also  waterer's  new  one,  called  C.  Lawsoniana 
erecta  viridis,  similar  to  C.  macrooarpa  in  habit,  and  of  a 
lovely  grass  green.  I  likewise  noticed  Juniperus  exoelsa 
stricta,  an  erect  glaucous  variety  of  a  neat  pyramidal  habit 
of  growth;  I  saw  a  bed  of  this,  which  was  veiy  striking. 
Among  Thujas  I  saw  a  new  variety,  just  arrived,  called  In  tea ; 
it  is  very  pretty,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  T.  Lobbii  habit. 
Then  there  was  T.  aurea,  of  which  I  will  speak  again ;  also 
Thuja  elegantissima,  very  attractive  in  spring,  as  well  aa  one 
called  Thuja  semper-aurescens,  remarkable  for  keeping  its 
colour  all  the  year ;  the  habit  is  stouter  than  that  of  T.  aurea. 
Then  there  is  T.  Yervaeneana,  a  ^ery  fine  golden-leaved  variety 
of  American  origin,  and  the  variegated  Chinese  variety  vrith 
blotches  of  gold.  Betinospora  pisifera  aurea  was  in  lai^^i 
quantities;  I  considered  it  would  be  a  desirable  plant  lor 
winter  and  spring  bedding. 

Many  other  subjects  I  was  compelled  to  leave  in  order  to 
make  my  way  to  another  piece  of  ground  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  London  road,  called  the  AUington  Nursery,  in 
the  parish  of  AUington.  It  is  a  large  space  of  ground, 
devoted  principally  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 
This  was  originally  a  piece  of  woodland,  of  which  about  three 
or  four  years  ago  a  small  portion  was  let  on  lease  to  the 
Messrs.  Bnnyard,  but  a  rapidly-increasing  business  has  caused 
them  to  make  considerable  additions,  till  they  have  under 
cultivation  over  twenty-one  acres.  It  is  wonderful  what  well- 
directed  energy  has  done  in  transforming  this  piece  of  ground 
into  what  turns  out  to  be  a  first-rate  nurseiy.  The  soil  la  a 
good  workable  loam,  not  less  than  2  feet  in  depth,  and  in  some 
parts  extending  to  4  feet.  It  has  all  been  weU  trenched-up  to 
a  good  depth,  and  in  such  a  soil  everything  makes  abundance 
of  roots,  and  fibrous  roots  too,  in  plenty,  as  I  witnessed  when 
trees  were  being  taken  up  for  orders ;  as  a  natural  conseqtLenoe, 
everything  possesses  a  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance. 

The  quantities  of  standard  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  very  large ;  then  there  are  thousands  of  pyra- 
mids, and  dwarf-trained  as  well  as  maiden  trees  of  evei^y  sort 
in  demand,  all  arranged  in  convenient  quarters  according  to 
their  sort  and  their  different  stages  of  growth.  To  observe 
the  uniform  growth  of  all,  especially  that  exhibited  by  the 
maiden  trees,  and  the  perfect  umon  of  the  bud  with  the  stock 
in  the  short  space  of  one  season,  is  interesting,  because  It 
shows  that  the  roots  must  be  plentiful  and  in  a  good  soil— a 
thing  to  be  secured  before  budding  or  grafting,  because  it 
must  have  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  future  suooees  of 
the  tree. 

In  this  department  Mr.  Bunyard  takes  considerable  pains  to 
ascertain  the  merits  of  each  sort  of  stock  upon  which  to  work 
his  trees,  and  the  following  is  his  classification.  He  considers 
Bivers^s  Broad-leaved  Paradise  stock  to  be  the  best  for  the 
coarser-growing  Apples,  as  Northern  Spy,  Blenheim  Orange, 
&e. ;  and  the  Nonesuch  (Bivers*s)  for  the  medium  growers  and 
fine-wooded  sorts  like  G<>lden  Harvey.  The  English  Paradise 
is  also  very  good  for  all  but  the  coarse-wooded  Apples ;  this 
latter  stock  is  greatly  used  for  the  pyramidal,  espalier,  and 
cordon  Apples.  For  standards  the  Grab  stock  is  a  well-knowtt 
good  and  suitable  one  for  Apples.  I  learn  that  the  six  favourite 
kitchen  Apples  for  market  are  Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Northern  Greening,  Keswick  Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
New  Hawthom<|en ;  and  among  dessert  kinds.  Red  Quarren- 
den,  Golden  Knol>,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Cox*s  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  The  latter, 
I  tmnk,  is  generally  a  heavy  cropper  and  a  regular  bearer,  has 
a  Ribston  flavour,  and  keeps  till  May  and  sometimes  June. 

For  orchards,  the  principal  market  Pears  are  the  Chalk  or 
Sweetwater  Pear,  Wiiliams^s  Bon  Chretien,  Hessle,  Bishop's 
Thumb,  Marie  Louise,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
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Tho  stock  of  Apples  is.  ^t  a  rough  oalonlation,  nearly 
11,000,  and  of  Pears  abont  6000. 

We  now  come  to  Plnms  for  market  purposes,  of  yrhioh  there 
are  about  8000  trees.  Those  most  in  demand  are  Kentish, 
Diamond,  Boyal  Dauphine,  Bivers's  Prolific,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Early  Orleans,  Mitohelson*s,  Prince  Euglebert,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Bush  Plum,  an  East  Kent  Tariety,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  croppers.  Kent  being  noted  for  its  Cherry  orchards,  I  will 
give  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  for  market.  The  old  Bigarreau, 
Napol6on,  and  Black  Bigarreau,  Black  Heart,  and  Black  Tar- 
tarian, and  some  of  the  red  sorts,  of  which  the  Flemish  is 
considered  first-rate,  and  the  Kentish,  also  a  standard  sort. 
Cherries  for  orchards  Mr.  Bnnyard  grows  on  very  tall  stems  of 
the  Cherzy  stock,  to  allow  of  cattle  grazing  beneath  them. 
Before  leaving  the  fruit  portion  of  this  nursery  I  wish  to 
mention  that  I  saw  lots  of  the  Cellini  Pippin  worked  on  the 
Crab  stock,  and  in  a  contemporary  a  short  time  ago  it  was  re- 
marked that  this  Apple  would  not  thrive  on  this  kind  of  stock, 
but  here  was  reason  to  think  otherwise,  for  certainly  nothing 
could  have  done  better  than  these ;  they  were  perfectly  sym- 
metrical in  growth,  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  have  fruited 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  with  not  a  sign  of  canker.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  trees  in  the  nursery,  which  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  soil  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  be 
selected  for  fruit  trees. 

Going  on  towards  the  extreme  end  of  the  ground  we  pass 
large  quarters  of  Chestnuts,  Larch,  Ash,  Quick  by  the  million, 
and  Maples,  Birch,  (fee,  till  we  come  to  evergreens,  such  as 
the  common  and  Portugal  Laurels.  Among  the  former  was  the 
Caucasian  Laurel,  with  deep  glossj  green  foliage,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  much  called  for.  Then  there  is  the  new  oval-leaved  variety, 
rotundifolia,  a  striking  kind,  and  the  miniature  one,  a  narrow- 
leaved  common  Laurel,  very  curious  and  distinct.  Of  Hollies 
there  are  many  thousands,  which  embrace  all  the  leading 
kinds  of  botii  gold  and  silver-edged.  A  prominent  one  is  the 
Silver  Handsworth,  with  elegantly-margined  foliage,  but  I 
think  it  is  at  present  rather  scarce ;  it  possesses  vigour  and 
oolour  enough  to  become  one'  of  these  days  a  more  popular 
variety.  Bhododendrons,  too,  of  the  named  sorts  are  growing 
healthily  in  the  common  soil  of  the  nursery,  amd  lots  of  the 
common  B.  ponticum.  Besides  these  there  are  lots  of  decidu- 
ous plants  remarkable  for  their  foliage,  the  best  of  which  are 
Bhus  glabra  laciniata,  a  sort  with  finely-divided  leaves,  and 
has  a  Fern-like  appearance.  The  Golden-leaved  Oak,  Querous 
Concordia,  Variegated  Dogwood,  Comus  mas  variegata,  and 
variegated  Elms.  The  most  striking  are  Ulmus  viminalis 
variegata,  very  fine,  also  the  larger-leaved  kind,  called  Ulmus 
medio-piota,  having  finely-margined  leaves.  Li  another  part 
of  the  nursery,  which  has  only  recently  beeti  added,  are  grow- 
ing quantities  of  Sea-kale  and  Asparagus.  Conover's  Colossal 
variety  is  beginning  to  be  much  sought  after;  it  possesses 
greater  vigour  than  the  old  sort — so  much  so  Uiat  when  the 
two  are  planted  together  the  giant  variety  is  fit  to  out  one 
season  before  the  other. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  plain  tallies  which  Mr. 
Bnnyard  has  in  use  all  over  the  grounds.  They  are  strong 
stout  pieces  of  oak  planed  smooth  and  painted  white,  upon 
which  the  name  and  number  is  inscribed  with  black  paint. 
They  have  a  surface  sufficiently  broad  to  be  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  the  figures  and  names  being  large,  they  can  be  readily 
seen,  which  must  lessen  the  work  of  looking  for  any  particular 
variety,  and  is  an  important  help  in  keeping  things  true  to 
name.  In  these  grounds,  too,  Mr.  Bunyard  has  got  some 
select  stocks  of  vegetables,  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage, 
Broccoli,  Potatoes,  and  Peas,  and  which  were  selected  by  his 
own  hand,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  the  purity  of 
the  stock. 

Betuming  to  near  the  town  we  enter  what  is  called  the 
orchard  nursery,  about  3  or  4  acres  in  extent.  Here  is  where 
the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  first  practised  nursery 
work  in  the  way  of  budding  and  grafting,  as  well  as  other 
operations  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  nursery  of  standard  fruit 
trees,  planted  like  an  orchard.  These  are  of  large  dimensione, 
and  are  mostly  Pears.  They  have  at  convenient  times  been 
cut  off  and  grafted  with  better  sorts,  some  trees  having  as 
many  as  five  and  seven  on  a  tree,  till  there  are  over  a  hun- 
dred sorts  of  Pears  in  the  ground,  which  enables  Mr.  Bunyard 
to  give  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  best  sort  of 
Pear  to  grow  as  a  standard,  and  in  the  fruit  season  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves.  There  is  here  one 
of  the  largest  trees  of  Marie  Louise  Pear  that  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  see,  and  in  perfect  health.    I  forgot  the  number  of 


bushels  the  tree  produced  this  season,  but  it  was  a  lai^e 
quantity. 

There  are  other  things  grown  here  besides  fruit,  for  there  is 
a  breadth  of  the  common  Aucuba  which  would  delight  any. 
one  who  is  partial  to  this  plant :  and  who  is  not  ?  There  are 
specimens  5  or  6  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  of  a  most 
beautiful  colour,  and  handsome  in  proportion.  There  ^re 
duplicates  of  these  by  the  thousand,  besides  named  Bhddo- 
dendrons,  Berberis  of  sorts.  Mulberries,  Bay  trees,  Filberts, 
and  Cob  Nuts,  for  which  these  nurseries  are  famous ;  besides 
there  is  a  large  space  devoted  to  herbaceous-  plants,  and 
another  for  herbs  of  all  kinds  properly  named.  There  is  a 
framing  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers  for  seed,  and 
near  this  is  a  lot  of  the  common  Aucuba,  bearing  berries  from 
natural  fertilisation.  I  ought  to  say  that  titie  greater  part  of 
this  nursery  is  walled-in  with  walls  from  10  to  12  feet  high, 
some  of  which  Mr.  Bunyard  has  recently  built,  and  the  idea 
is  a  very  good  one ;  for  besides  the  culture  of  out-door  Vines, 
Mr.  Bunyard  intends  to  make  a  trial  of  Pears,  in  order  to 
prove  the  most  desirable  sorts  for  wall  culture.  Passing  along 
we  find  a  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  ridge  Cucumbers  for 
seed,  and  plots  allotted  to  Laurustinus  and  any  other  plant 
Ukely  to  be  required.  There  is  in  one  comer  of  the  ground  a 
fruit-room,  with  specimens  for  inspection  of  the  sorts  grown  in 
this  nursery.  There  are  also  quantities  of  spring  flowers 
grown.  Mr.  Bunyard  finds  there  is  an  inclination  among 
customers  to  return  to  the  planting  of  these  old  favourites. 

Proceeding  towards  the  home  premises,  in  doing  so  we 
pass  by  another  plot  of  ground  on  the  right,  near  the  main 
line  of  the  South-Eastem  Bailway.  In  it  there  are  about 
seven  thousand  fruit  trees,  principally  Peaches,  Apricots,  and 
Plums,  in  aXL  stages  of  ^owth,  and  trained  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  quantities  of  Boses.  On  the  left  of  this  is 
another  nursery  of  about  three  acres,  called  the  New  Nursery. 
It  is  situated  in  a  conspicuous  as  well  as  a  very  convenient 
part  of  the  town,  and  is  laid  out  tastefully  by  being  divided  at 
prominent  positions  with  spacious  straight  walks  running  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  On  each  side  of  these  is  planted  a 
specimen  of  every  kind  of  ornamental  tree  or  shrub  growing 
in  any  of  the  other  nurseries,  and  being  judiciously  arranged 
as  to  height  and  colour,  there  is  produced  an  ornamental 
effect  such  as  anyone  would  enjoy.  I  believe  the  townspeople 
are  permitted  to  walk  in  these  grounds  by  first  obtaining  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Bunyard ;  at  any  rate,  cuvtomers  wishing  to 
purchase  any  plant,  tree,  or  shrub,  can  see  a  specimen  or 
more  growing  here  without  loss  of  time  from  resorting  to  a 
long  run  over  the  ground  where  they  are  grown  in  quantities. 
This  is  where  every  plant  is  shown-off  to  its  greatest  advantage, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  deception,  for,  among  other  things, 
there  are  various  sorts  of  Ivies  either  trained  as  pyramids  or 
in  clumps,  and  in  various  ways  most  suited  to  their  habit ;  but 
if  one  thing  more  than  another  predominates  here,  it  is  the 
quantities  of  Thuja  aurea ;  very  handsome  specimens  in  the 
most  robust  health,  some  very  large ;  indeed,  of  these  lovely 
Conifers  the  Messrs.  Bunyard  hold  a  large  stock.  In  another 
part  of  the  ground  is  a  quarter  devoted  to  dwarf  Boses  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  and  in  the  most  vigorous  health. 

In  looking  over  these  notes  the  reader  may  feel  surprised 
that  I  have  hiUierto  said  little  or  nothing  about  everyone's 
flower,  the  Bose;  but  I  intended,  before  dosing  this  paper, 
to  say  that  the  great  depdt  for  this  flower  is  at  the  branch 
nursery  at  Ashford,  where  many  acres  are  devoted  to  Bose- 
cultivation,  the  tenacious  nature  of  the  soil  being  particularly 
suited  for  it.  They  also  grow  the  Gladioli  very  largely  there, 
and  besides  these  is  a  general  nursery  stock. — T.  Bsoobp. 

MORE  ABOUT  PBIMROSES,    COWSLIPS, 
POLYANTHUSES,   AND    OXLIPS. 
I  HAVB  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  your  cor- 
respondent  *' Philimthos  "    on    the  Primrose   faxnily,    and 
almost  envy  him  the  great  variety  he  possesses.    I  have  also 
read  the  complaint  another  writer  makes  about  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  Polyanthuses  from  seed,  owing  to  the  destructive 
attacks  of  birds  and  slugs  while  the  plants  are  in  the  seed 
bed ;  and  in  replying  to  the  latter  correspondent  I  may  sa^ 
there  is  something  erratic  in  Primrose  and  Polyanthus^  seed, 
for  an  eminent  nurseryman  whose  writings  and  opinion  stand 
very  high  in  the  horticultural  world,  once  told  me  that  seed  . 
from  the  common  wild  Primrose  was  longer  in  germinating 
than  that  of  most  plants  he  knew ;  and  we  have  of  late  beard 
enough  of  the  nncextain  character  of  the  ieed  of  the  Japanese 
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MmTOM  to  make  xu  pauM  ere  we  prononnoe  either  for  or 
againit  its  germinatiiig  power.  Beediings  of  thii  here  e^i- 
dently  oome  ap  well  at  one  plaee  and  not  at  all  in  another ; 
and,  I  may  remark,  I  haye  been  one  of  the  nnBuooeesfal. 

Paeaing  on,  howeyer,  to  better-known  kinds,  a  somewhat 
similar  result  is  sometimes  obserred.  In  1871 1  sowed  a  packet 
of  Polyanthus  seed  at  the  base  of  a  north  wall  in  April,  and 
the  seedlings  eame  np  in  great  abnndanoe ;  these  were  prieked 
out  a  small  mstanoe  apart  in  September,  au  J  aU'flowered  in  the 
following  spring,  many  of  them  becoming  strong  plants ;  and,  as 
'*  PniLiiiTROS  *'  obserres, 
eompriaing  among  them 
a  number  of  Cowslips 
and  of  hybrids  between 
the  Oowslip  and  Fdy- 
anthos,  with  now  and 
then  a  Primrose.  Most 
of  the  Cowslips  were 
coloured,  differing  only 
from  the  Polyanthus  by 
the  flowers  being  pen- 
dant instead  of  erect; 
but  some  of  these  were 
erect  and  others  hori- 
zontal or  partially  up- 
right on  fine  days,  and 
drooping  when  bad  wea- 
ther set  in.  I  made 
another  sowing  in  1872 
with  seed  that  I  knew  to 
be  good,  being  home- 
sayed,  and  from  a  place 
adjoining  that  from 
which  I  had  previously 
secured  it ;  and,  instead 
of  some  thousands  of 
plants,  I  had  not  more 
than  half  a  dosen.  This 
year  I  also  sowed  a  batch 
in  the  same  place,  and  I 
have  abundance  of  plants 
again.  Now,  the  atten- 
tion was  the  same  on  all 
three  occasions,  but  the 
sowing  of  1872  was  a 
failure. 

I  fear  I  haye  not  been 
attentiye  in  the  matter  of 
Primroses,  as  I  let  them 
ripen  and  shed  their 
seeds  where  they  grow. 
I  haye  one  or  two  beds 
of  low  shrubs  where  some 
of  the  beat  kinds  are,  and 
a  number  of  seedlings 
there  come  up  eyery  year. 
The  large  weeds  and  other 
rank  rubbish  are  cleared 
o£f  by  hand,  but  a  little 
shelter  or  shade  by  smiUl- 
er  herbage  I  consider  of 
seryice  to  the  seedling 
Primroses.  All  of  indif- 
ferent character  are  re- 
moyed  as  they  flower,  and 
a  large  proportion  run 
into  the  wild  form,  with  howeyer,  a  fair  proportion  of  good 
flowers,  which  of  course  are  duly  cared  for.  I  think  that 
in  many  instances  the  seed  must  haye  remained  in  the  ground 
a  whole  year  or  more  before  it  has  vegetated.  From  obser- 
vation made — ^not  on  the  beds  alluded  to,  but  where  an  edging 
of  some  extent  has  been  planted  on  ground  fresh  to  the  Prim- 
rose, yet  well  adapted  to  its  growth — ^I  have  noticed  it  is  a 
long  time  ere  these  self-sown  plants  make  their  appearance, 
although  there  are  often  a  great  many  of  them  when  they  do 
come,  thus  proving  that  the  seed  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
germinate  even  when  sown  by  Nature  herself.  The  Poly- 
anthus certainly  is  not  longer  in  germinating  than  many 
other  plants,  and  does  so  sooner  than  Celery  and  Parsley,  but 
the  seeds  of  the  Primrose,  or  at  least  a  number  of  them,  do  not 
terminate  so  soon. 

As  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  Primrose  will  doubtless 
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lead  to  many  experiments,  I  am  in  hopes  of  something  bcinfl 
done  with  the  Japanese  species  in  the  way  of  hybridising ;  and 
as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  robust  of  the  whole  familv, 
it  is  likely  its  progeny  will  not  lack  vigour.  I  have  small 
hopes  of  seeing  it  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  flowers  all  out 
at  a  time,  never  having  seen  any  plant  yet  resembling  tbe 
plates  given  of  it ;  but  its  colour  is  good,  and  it  is  unaues- 
tionably  the  latest  of  ordinary  hardy  kinds.  As  it  is  said  to 
sometimes  have  lavender-coloured  flowers  it  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  blue,  which  has  been  aimed  at  by  hybridisers  of 

the  common  Primroes. 
Certain  it  is  thai  all  the 
eolours  between  manve, 
magenta,  and  crimson 
are  tolerably  well  repre- 
sented, while  a  bright 
yellow  equalling  that  of 
th^alceolaria  is^not,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  yet  to 
be  found  either  in  single 
or  double  varieties.  I  do 
not  think  the  ordinary 
double  form  of  the  yrild 
Primrose  hue  is  as  plenti- 
tiful  as  it  was  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  for  at  that 
time  I  have  seen  edgings 
of  it  in  cottage  gardens 
in  the  north,  while  now 
it  appears  to  be  scaroe. 
But  good  kinds  of  Prim- 
roses are  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  least  promis- 
ing places.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  directed  by  one 
of  the  oflicers  conneeted 
with  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey to  a  double  yellow 
growing  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  in  a  wood 
amongst  a  number  of 
single  ones  of  the  ordi- 
nary stamp,  and  doabt- 
less  this  will  prove  more 
robust  in  constitution 
than  other  kinds  that 
have  been  a  long  time  in 
in  cultivation.  Dull-co- 
loured browns  are  not 
uncommon,  and  perhaps 
better  colours  might  be 
obtained  by  planting  a 
few  of  the  mauve,  crim- 
son, and  magenta  varie- 
ties amongst  those  of 
the  ordinary  colours,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  na- 
ture. I  have  occasionally 
put  in  some  in  planta- 
tions and  other  places, 
which  I  trust  will  at 
some  time  give  good  re- 
sults, but  I  have  not  been 
sueoessful  by  sowing  in 
rough  places,  though  I 
do  not  despair  of  getting 
some  of  the  Polyanthuses  to  succeed  in  such  situations.  Thotia 
approaching  the  Cowslip  type  are  evidently  the  most  hardy  on 
rather  thin  but  moist  ground.  My  greatest  favourite,  however, 
is  the  single  white  Primrose,  which  is  the  earliest  bloomer  of 
the  whole  family,  edgings  of  it  sometimes  being  in  bloom  in 
November,  but  singular  to  say  not  so  this  year,  although  that 
month  was  the  finest  I  think  I  ever  remember.  Tet  as  the 
Laurustinus  is  also  more  backward  than  usual,  we  may 
assume  that  the  late  cold  spring  did  not  allow  the  Primrose  to 
go  to  rest,  nor  the  Laurustinus  to  perfect  its  buds  so  soon  aa 
usual;  hence  the  backward  condition  of  both  compared  with 
what  they  are  in  ordinary  years.  Amongst  seedlings  from 
the  white  I  find  many  of  the  colour  of  the  ordinary  wild 
Primrose,  and  some  intermediate  ones,  and  now  and  then  dark- 
coloured  varieties  appear  amongst  them,  but  the  latter  class 
are  not  numerous.    There  is  great  variety  wheo  ^d6  witl^ 
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erimioii,  maaye,  and  white  flowerg  toe  'all  growing  together, 
and  some  of  the  best  kinds  which  J  haye  came  up  wh^  self- 
sown  in  such  a  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  Ozlip,  **  Phtlazitbos  *'  is  oncertain  where 
it  took  its  origin,  and  I  can  fnllj  bear  him  oat  as  to  its  being 
less  plentiful  in  a  wild  form  than  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose, 
but  I  haTe  now  and  then  met  with  it  in  Kent,  and  believe  it  is 
more  plentiful  in  many  other  places.  I  remember  once,  when 
traTelling  by  rail,  a  yoong  lady  entered  the  carriage  I  was  in 
from  a  station  on  the  opn^es  of  Buckingham  and  Ozford- 
shire,  and  she  had  a 
neatly  arranged  bouquet 
in  her  hand  that  would 
have  looked  well  eyen  in 
Goyent  (harden,  although 
it  was  composed  entirely 
of  wild  flowers,  the  com- 
mon Primrose,  Ozlip, 
Violets,  wild  Hyacinth, 
Quaking  Grass,  and  a 
few  Oowslips.  The  Oz- 
lips  seemed  to  attract 
most  attention,  and  I 
ascertained  they  were 
common  enough  there, 
although  not  so  plentiful 
as  the  Primrose  and  Cow- 
slip. I  think  there  were 
in  the  bouquet  a  few 
flowers  of  Cardamine 
pratensis  as  well,  but  I 
was  rather  suxpnsed  to 
see  the  Quaking  Grass 
so  early,  as  it  and  the 
common  Primrose  are 
seldom  associated  toge- 
ther, yet  such  was  the 
dase  about  the  middle  of 
May  at  the  time  alluded 
to. 

The  Oilip  is  an  inter- 
esting member  of  t)ie 
Primrose  fanuly,  as  it 
presents  us  with  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the 
Hose-in-Hose  form  of 
garden  hybrids  that  I 
know,  the  indiyidnal 
flowers  of  this  monstro- 
sity being  much  larger 
than  in  the  ordinary 
form ;  it  also  blooms  pro- 
fusely, looks  remarkably 
well,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  f ayouzites  when 
it  is  in  beauty,  which  is 
about  the  same  time  as 
the  Polyanthus.  I  haye, 
howeyer,  only  one  va- 
riety of  this,  and  am 
not  acquainted  with  any 
other  Hose-in-Hose  in 
the  Primrose  family  that 
is  of  any  consequence  in  a 
decoratiye  point  of  view, 
although  now  and  then  I 
have  seen  a  wild  plant  make  an  indifferent  attempt  in  that 
direction ;  but  the  Ozlip  certainly  links  itself  to  the  Primrose 
in  a  crimson  variety  that  we  have  here.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  kinds  we  possess,  the  head  being  large  and  the 
colour  bright,  while  its  flowers  are  sometimes  borne  on  single 
stalks,  and  sometimes  the  latter  are  branched  like  the  Ozlip  or 
Polyanthus,  ten  or  a  dozen  flowers  being  not  unusual  on  a 
single  stalk,  while  the  adjoining  one,  perhaps  on  the  same 
plant,  has  a  single  flower  only.  I  believe  there  are  some  other 
varieties  that  present  the  same  feature,  but  none  that  I  have 
forms  such  a  good  ezample.  I  find  some  recent  seedlings  of 
a  similar  colour  have  dbown  a  tendency  to  flower  in  the  same 
way. 

Cannot  something  be  done  in  the  way  of  hybridising  these 
hardy  denisens  of  our  flower  borders  with  the  hiflf -exotics  not 
yet  so  pl^atifol  as  Primida  dentioolata,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
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so  hardy  as  could  be  wished,  yet  with  us  it  has  survived 
several  winters  out  of  doors,  and  P.  cortusoides  amcena,  which 
is  unquestionably  hardy?  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ma- 
nage it  so  well  as  I  have  known  it  done  elsewhere.  If  to  these 
be  added  Primula  japonica,  assuredly  something  as  interesting 
as  any  variety  we  now  possess  may  result.  Other  kinds  might 
perhaps  be  added.  Those  interested  in  the  winter  decoration 
of  their  ^ower  beds  will,  however,  most  likely  be  anzious  to  im- 
prove the  early-flowering  kinds,  and  as  your  able  correspondent 
*•  Philantbos  **  says  he  has  noticed  an  early  and  a  late  variety 

amongst  the  wild  Prim- 
roses, there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  the  same 
amongst  our  gurden  va- 
rieties. As  I  hsrve  before 
remarked,  I  have  none 
so  early  as  the  single 
white;  I  by  no  means 
affinn  that  to  be  perfect, 
for  the  experience  of 
the  present  season  has 
proved  the  oontraory,  and 
I  am  yet  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing an  earlier  one  than 
it.  Varieties  of  other  co- 
lours equally  forward, 
and  other  improvements, 
may  also  be  effected,  per- 
haps, without  satisfying 
all  the  requirements  and 
niceties  which  are  sought 
for  in  the  exhibition 
flower,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  only  too  often 
attained  at  the  expense 
of  constitution  of  the 
plant.  On  this  head, 
however,  I  need  not  fur- 
ther enlarge,  but  I  will 
express  my  hope  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  Prim- 
rose will  be  undertaken 
by  many  of  your  north- 
country  readers  as  well 
as  by  those  in  the  south. 
Notwithstanding  some 
advantages  which  the 
south  may  possess  in  the 
matter  of  dimate,<ftc.,  as 
regards  plants  of  a  half- 
hardy  kind,  the  Daisy 
and  Primrose  thrtve  in- 
finitely better  in  the  cool 
and  moist  climate  of  the 
north,  so  that  there  we 
may  look  for  most  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of 
this  welcome  harbinger 
of  spring ;  for  an  unusu- 
ally hot  summer  destroys 
them  by  wholesale  in  the 
south,  where  artificial 
means  are  not  adopted 
for  their  preservation. 
More  I  need  not  say,  be- 
yond thanking  <' Philahthos  **  for  his  interesting  communica- 
tions.—J.  BOBSON.  

Two  of  the  most  curious  forms  of  the  Polyanthus  are  those 
to  which  "Philanthos"  referred  in  his  recent  papers  on 
Primroses,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  introducing 
them  along  with  the  excellent  paper  of  our  practised  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Bobson.  That  which  we  have  called  Mr.  I. 
Anderson-Henry's  Pantaloon  was  raised  by  that  gentleman  at 
his  villa  at  Trini^,  near  Edinburgh.  The  flowers  are  those 
of  the  Pantaloon,  and  the  bracts  are  large  and  leafy,  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  ParkiuBon's  Jackanapes-on-Horseback. 
This  latter  is  a  very  remarkable-looking  plant,  and,  as  will  be 
observed  in  the  woodeut,  has  the  calyx  developed  as  in  the 
Galligaskins,  while  the  braets  are  large  and  leafy. 

DBSZBOTura  Wim.^Mothing  is  easier  than  the  method 
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whiflh  I  leanii  from  your  Jonmal  some  yean  ago^-vu.,  a 
■mail  wme.glamfiil  of  turpentine  in  a  wine  bottle,  and  the 
neok  of  the  bottle  thrust  into  the  hole  of  the  nest  at  night. 
I  never  found  it  fail,  and  the  advantage  of  it  is  that  turpentine 
is  always  at  hand,  whereas  tar  is  not,  and  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  a  deadly  poison.  The  eyanide  is  chiefly  useful  for  hornets 
when  they  make  their  nest  in  a  roof  or  building,  as  a  little  on 
a  sponge  can  be  fixed  in  the  hole  in  the  wall  or  roof.— H.  G., 
Ripley, 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Thx  application  of  creosote  to  seed  Potatoss  has  been  found 
to  act  as  a  preventiye  of  the  disease.  The  Ber.  J.  Crawford 
gives  an  account  of  his  experiments  with  this  substance  and 
their  results  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ayr  Observer,  The 
eyes  of  the  Potatoes  are  very  slightly  toucned  with  the  ere- 
oeote,  a  small  painting-brush  being  the  best  tool  for  applying 
it.  Mr.  Crawford  says  that  those  Potatoes  in  which  every  eye 
was  anointed  were  perfectly  free  from  disease,  while  from  one- 
third  to  a  half  of  those  not  so  dressed  were  lost.  Some  of  the 
tubers  planted  by  him  had  all  theses  but  two  or  three  dressed 
with  creosote,  and  in  this  case  a  few  of  the  tubers  were  found 
diseased.  On  the  other  hand,  some  few  had  too  much  creosote, 
and  were  consequently  found  completely  killed.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  simple  method  of  preventing  the  disease ;  but  great 
care  must  betaken  In  performing  the  operation,  the  least  touch 
being  sufficient  to  preserve  the  Potatoes  from  an  attack,  while 
one  touch  more. will  effectually  prevent  vegetation.  Mr. 
Crawford  expresses  himself  as  highly  confident  as  to  the 
success  of  this  simple  remedy  when  properly  applied,  and 
nntil  the  award  of  the  Judges  who  have  to  wade  through  some 
hundred  essays  sent  in  for  Earl  Gathcart*B  prize  is  made 
known,  it  will  be  worth  while  trying  U.—iEnglUh  Mechanic), 
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Tbs  rigours  of  winter  may  be  soon  expected,  when  it  behoves 
everyone  possessing  a  garden  to  cast  their  eyes  once  more  round 
in  order  to  see  whether  its  severity  can  be  farther  softened  with 
regard  to  anything  tender.  If  the  heat  of  the  Aeparagtu  bed 
should  decline  a  slight  lining  may  be  added,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  heat  violently.  An  opportunity  willnow 
occur  of  covering  the  out-door  beds  with  a  good  coating  of  rotten 
dung.  Hard  frosts  frequently  do  serious  injury  to  the  roots  for 
want  of  such  a  covering.  Take  advantage  of  every  favourable 
titoporttmity  till  frost  occurs,  of  earthinf-up  the  late  crops  of 
uelery,  both  for  the  puipose  of  bUnoni]^  and  protection. 
I>uring  the  present  dull  dark  weather  water  should  be  given  to 
the  Oucwnber$  sparingly;  less  fruit  should  also  be  allowed  to 
swell  off  them  in  dear  weather.  LHiuce  in  frames  for  present 
use  must  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  dead  leaves.  Where  hot 
dung  supplies  the  heat  in  the  Mushroom  home,  a  little  air 
should  occasionally  be  given  if  the  beds  are  found  to  be  getting 
too  moist,  but  when  fire  heat  is  used  pans  of  water  should  stand 
on  the  flues  to  create  a  mcist  atmosphere.  Where  Parmipe 
have  not  yet  been  taken  up,  they  shoula  not  be  left  in  the  ground 
any  longer,  as  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  benefited  by 
remainin([  in  it,  and  should  severe  frost  set  in  there  will  be  a 
difficulty  m  taking  them  up.  On  the  first  indications  of  severe 
frost  it  IS  advisable  to  get  some  Turnips  under  cover.  They  may 
be  laid  in  sand  after  the  tops  are  cut  off.  Keep  the  BrocooU  free 
from  dead  leaves,  as  alter  frost  they  materially  iniure  the 
plants  by  causing  them  to  rot.  Keep  the  Celery  ground  dug-up. 
so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  Onions  in  the  spring.  At  this  period 
those  who  are  desirous  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  ffood  ffsrden 
in  the  ensuing  year  should  closely  review  the  routme  of  crop- 
ping for  the  past  summer,  and  even  cast  their  eye  back  on  the 
S receding  year.  Various  are  the  schemes  or  rotations  prac- 
[sed  by  different  gardeners,  many  of  them  being  baaed  on  no 
better  foundation  than  the  convenience  of  the  present  hour. 
Where,  however,  the  kitchen  garden  is  suflleiently  extensive 
and  where  much  produce  is  required,  the  rotation  of  crops 
should  be  carefully  studied.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  pro- 
cure fresh  ground  for  the  Cabbage  tribe,  so  numerous  are  the 
kinds  as  well  as  successions  in  cultivation.  Broken-up  plant- 
ations of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  bush  fruit  should  at 
all  times  as  a  leading  principle  be  set  apart  for  some  of  the 
Cabbage  family.  Potatoes  prepare  well  for  almost  any  crop. 
Deep  or  tap-rooted  crops  should  be  succeeded  by  shallow  or 
fibrous-rooted  ones.  Wnen  the  course  of  cropping  has  been 
decided  on  for  the  yesr,  and  entered  with  numbers  in  the  garden 
book,  the  uanal  practice  is  to  set-up  laths  opposite  to  the  space 
appropriated  to  each  crop  with  a  number  corresponding  with 
the  book,  and  the  name  of  the  crop  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  manuxe  (if  any),  of  what  Jund,  wh«ie  fx^Of  ft&4  tbe 


quantity,  with  the  mode  of  oultlTation,  digging,  or  trenefaing. 
This  done,  a  labourer  who  can  read  the  label  can  set  out  or  pro- 
ceed  with  the  work  at  any  spare  time.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
matter  that  should  receive  attention. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Those  who  find  that  the  leaves  of  their  Peach  trees  are  still 
green  and  do  not  fall,  had  better  protect  the  trees  slightly  by 
straw  ropes  or  by  sticking  fern,  drc,  among  the  braocbes,  as  a 
sudden  cneck  to  the  growing  system  after  such  mild  weather 
would  be  more  preju^cial  now  than  after  the  trees  had  got  ac- 
customed to  variation  of  temperature. 

VLOWZlS  OABBBK. 

As  the  leaves  are  now  in  a  great  measure  off  the  trees,  the 

Sruning  of  common  shrubs  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  bor- 
ers put  in  order  for  the  season.  I  have  previouslv  spoken  against 
digging,  and  as  the  ground  must  be  cleared  of  leaves  it  is  beet 
where  tney  are  not  wanted  for  other  purpoaes  to  draw  them  into 
ridges  in  the  back  part  of  the  shrubbery,  and  there  to  let  them 
lay  and  rot,  to  be  distributed  over  the  ground  about  this  time 
twelve  months.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  fill  pots  intended  for 
American  and  other  choice  plants  with  wet  leaves,  and  to  place 
the  bsJl  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  as  the  leaves 
decay  the  plant  will  sink  to  its  proper  level  and  grow  admir- 
ably. Once  more  look  over  tender  stock  and  add  any  protection 
necessary  according  to  the  principles  heretofore  laid  down. 
Bemember  that  fresh  sawdust,  ashes,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
are  excellent  protectors  to  the  crown  and  collar  of  tender  plants. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  keep  all  Carnations  and  Pinks  which  may 
have  been  potted  durinf(  the  past  month  from  the  action  of  froet, 
ss  they  are  unable  to  withstand  it  so  well  as  those  which  have 
estabhshed  themselves  from  being  potted  earlier  in  the  season. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  shutdown  when  damp,  for  though 
extremely  hardy,  no  flower  suffers  so  much  from  want  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  as  the  Carnation.  Examine  the  plants  after 
the  frost  goes,  and  fasten  the  soil  round  the  stems.  They  want 
very  little  water  at  this  season.  Tulip-beds  as  a  matter  of  course 
have  been  covered.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  young  shoots  of 
Gk>rse  between  the  rows  of  Pinks  where  rabbits  are  apt  to  come, 
and  it  will  prevent  cats  fh)m  taking  liberties  with  the  beds,  in- 
dependently of  protecting  the  plants  from  the  cutting  winda  of 
the  winter  months. 

OBEXNHOUBX  ANn  OONSXBVi.TOBT. 

The  earliest  ef  the  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  nearly  over» 
and  when  they  are  turned  out  the  best  way  is  not  to  cut  them 
down  as  is  generally  done,  but  to  store  them  in  light  dry  soil 
under  a  west  wall,  turned  out  of  their  pots.  The  tops  beiag  left 
on  will  keep  the  suckers  more  backward,  and  also  shelter  Uiem 
in  some  degree.  The  less  the  suckers  grow  before  March  the 
better  plants  they  will  make  next  year.  Spring-forced  Camellias 
now  in  bloom  should  be  guarded  against  currents  of  cold  air  and 
damp.  Cinerarias  which  are  great  ornaments  for  this  house  in 
winter,  are  thirsty  plants  and  good  subjects  on  which  to  try  ex- 
periments with  some  of  the  new  fertilisers  mixed  with  the  water 
given  them  j  they  are  also  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  In 
pnsning  and  training  climbers  in  this  and  other  houses,  som<» 
regard  must  be  pud  to  the  time  when  it  is  desirable  the  plants 
should  bloom.  •  where  stove  climbers  are  not  required  to  flower 
before  autumn,  pruning  may  be  deferred  for  some  time ;  but 
for  earlier  diMpukjr  it  should  be  done  at  once.  Fasaiflovae, 
Begonias,  and  siniilar  plants  which  make  long  annusl  shoots 
should  only  have  their  branches  thinned  and  slightly  shortened » 
while  othws,  Combretums  for  instsnce,  may  be  apunced-in. 
Kennedyas  will  soon  be  showing  bloom,  and  what  training  they 
require  ahould  be  done  at  once,  but  the  pruning  of  these  snoaLd 
not  take  place  till  alter  they  have  done  flowering.  Where 
Orange  trees  are  grown  to  decorate  the  flower  gu^en,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  pushing  in  winter,  and  this 
more  especially  if  the  trees  are  in  a  dark-roofed  house ;  when 
such  happens  the  young  leaves  have  a  thin  flabby  appearance, 
and  soon  turn  brown  when  the  plants  have  been  set  oat  of 
doors ;  whereas,  if  growth  is  prevented  till  the  trees  are  in  the 
open  air  the  foliage  will  bear  any  amount  of  sunshine. 

PITS  ANB  FBAXaS. 

Half-hardy  plants  stored  away  in  winter  in  pits  and  temporaxy 
structures,  are  likely  to  have  a  severe  trial  before  the  winter  is 
over.  Prepare  against  severe  weather  with  additional  coverings* 
Keep  such  plants  as  dry  as  thev  can  bear,  and  expose  them  on 
every  favourable  day.  If  any  plants  of  Chinese  Primroses  still 
remain  in  the  frames  they  must  be  watered  very  roaringly  at 
the  roots,  and  never  over  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  Cnrysanthe- 
mums  are  out  of  bloom  they  should  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house.   Cyclamens  should  also  be  removed  to  the  greenhonae 

— W.  KXAMB.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

FBUIT  ABB  ZITCEKM  SABBBB. 

Trenching  Ground  for  Psas.—The  market  gardenen  in  this 
diftrict  do  not  approve  of  manuring  foe  Peas  previou  to  •«▼- 
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log,  bat  trasfe  to  the  mantire  that  may  be  left  in  the  grotmd 
from  the  previoos  crop ;  bat  they  seldom  pick  the  pods  more 
thaa  twioe,  there  not  oeing  a  saffioient  qaantity  after  this  to 
pay  for  the  laboar  of  gathering.  In  oar  garden,  nnless  the  groand 
is  specially  prepared  in  the  aatamn,  we  are  lef  b  in  the  same 
predicament ;  the  soil  is  light,  shallow,  and  resting  on  a  dry 
gravel  snbsoil,  so  that  daring  the  time  the  pods  are  filling  they 
are  very  apt  to  snfter  from  drought.  By  trenching  now  and 
plaomg  some  good  manure  in  the  bottom  trench  we  look  fox  and 
obtain  good  and  oontinnoos  (^therings.  The  difference  between 
a  market  gardener  and  a  private  grower  is  this :  The  first  aims 
at  making  as  much  money  as  possible  ont  of  a  given  piece  of 
groand,  tne  other  to  prolong  the  supply  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible. 

Cutting  Turf  for  Potting. — ^This  is  a  diffioalt  matter  in 
many  places;  few  gentlemen  like  to  have  their  parks  or  old 
past  ares  catlap  for  the  use  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  since  the  new  regulations  came  in  force  with 


will,  is  no  substitute  for  turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture.  For 
ordinary  potting  we  stack  the  turf  in  a  square  heap,  a  layer  of 
turf  and  a  layer  of  manure  alternately;  after  this  has  been  laid- 
up  for  three  months  or  more  it  mav  be  broken-up  and  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand^hen  it  will  be  adapted  for 
all  classes  of  sof twooded  plants.  We  also  put  up  a  heap  without 
manure  for  plants  not  requiring  sthnulants. 

rOBCIKQ  HOUSES. 

Dwarf  Kidf^y  Bdant. — We  do  not  require  a  supply  of  these 
until  late  in  spring,  but  noticing  them  in  a  neighbouring  garden 
reminds  us  that  they  may  now  be  put  in.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  treat  them  is  to  sow  thickly  in  boxes,  and  when  the  first 
roagh  leaf  is  formed  pot  them—five  plants  round  the  sides  of  a 
7-inch  pot.  They  require  a  substantial  compost;  good  tnrfv 
loam  three  parts,  and  one  part  rotted  manure,  will  be  found  well 
adapted  for  growing  them.  They  will  do  in  any  house  arti- 
ficially heated,  and  will  bear  more  freely  if  they  are  placed  near 
the  glass.  By  supplying  them  with  manure  water  and  surface- 
dressing  the  pots,  we  hiftve  continued  to  pick  from  the  same 
plants  for  two  months.  The  varie^  best  adapted  for  small 
houses  is  Newington  Wonder;  the  pods  are  not  large,  but  the 
plants  are  dwarf  and  free-bearing.  We  give  plenty  of  water  to 
the  roots,  and  syringe  with  tepid  water  twice  a-day,  which  keeps 
red  spider  in  check. 

Strawberries  in  pott  are  slow  to  move,  but  we  do  not  care  to 
give  a  temperature  above  65°  un^  the  flower  trusses  appear;  a 
high  temperature  before  that  will  cause  many  of  the  plants  to 
become  blind.  Five-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  ail 
plants  intended  to  be  placed  in  heat  before  the  first  week  in 
January.  A  moderately  moist  atmosphere  and  syringing  the 
plants  once  or  twice  a-diay^  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
is  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  as  the  pots  are  packed  ahnoet 
to  bursting  with  roots,  a  good  supply  of  water  is  required. 

OuGHmbera  as  yet  'are  growing  freely  and  producing  abun- 
dantly; they  are  also  free  from  insect  pests.  The  weather 
being  mild,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  overheat  the  pipes  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  to  65^  or  70*'  at  ni^ht.  When  hot- water 
pipes  nave  to  be  overheated  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  no  plant  will  do  well,  and  CucumberB  show  the 
result  of  it  almost  sooner  than  any  other. 

In  the  early  vinery  we  are  also  very  careful  to  maintain  a  low 
temperature  until  the  Vines  break;  50^  is  a  good  minimum 
until  the  buds  are  well  started.  A  high  night  temperature  pre- 
vious to  this  invariably  causes  weak  and  irregular  mwth.  In- 
stead of  wetting  the  wood  with  the  syringe,  whion  washes  off 
all  the  dressing  that  has  been  applied  to  destroy  red  spider, 
mildew,  ^c,  some  fresh  stable  manure  is  placed  on  the  border 
inside  the  house ;  the  steam  from  this,  ana  the  moisture  from 
evaporating-troughs  fixed  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  with  atten- 
tion to  night  temperature,  will  cause  the  buds  to  break  in  a 
regular  manner. 

StOVE  AND  OBBBKHOUBX. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  oleanlineis  in  Che  store  de- 
partment at  the  present  season,  and  this  wiH  bear  repetition. 
Plants  that  were  Imown  to  be  imested  with  mealy  bug  in  sum- 
mer are  looked  over  once  a- week  with  a  qijick  eye ;  it  is  to  be 
found  at  this  season  oloselv  ensconced  in  crevices  of  the  bark 
and  axlhi  of  the  leaves.  Of  oourse,  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  paths  and  stages  of  the  house  with  water,  but  Orchids  and 
tender  plants  should  not  have  the  foliage  wetted  now.  Spot  on 
Orchids  is  caused  bv  wettin^f  the  leaves  at  this  season,  and 
when  they  become  affected  it  is  some  years  before  they  recover. 
Extreme  caution  is  necessary  as  regards  watering  all  hard- 
wooded  plants,  such  as  Ixoras,  Francisceas,  &c.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants.  Give  enough 
water  to  keep  the  plants  from  nagging. 

Bepotted  the  Bombs  for  early  forcina.  This  is  generally  done 
in  September,  so  that  the  plants  may  oe  well  established  before 
placing  them  in  heat,  but  they  were  overlooked  this  year. 


Many  of  the  plants  are  ten  years  old,  and  are  shifted  year  after 
year  into  the  same-sized  pots ;  these  are  from  13  to  15  inches 
in  diameter.  The  yearly  renewal  of  mould  about  the  active 
rootlets  serves  to  maintain  the  plants  in  robast  health,  and 
they  annually  produce  a  large  number  of  good  flowers.  The 
way  they  are  treated  is  this :  The  ball  of  roots  is  turned  out  of 
the  pot,  all  the  material  which  had  been  used  for  drainage,  -^th 
an  inch  or  1}  inch  of  the  compost,  is  removed  from  the  outside 
of  the  ball  by  means  of  a  piece  of  pointed  stick  or  iron.  The 
plant  is  then  transferred  to  a  clean  pot,  and  the  compost  for 
such  old  plants  requires  to  be  rich ;  three  parts  of  turfy  loam  to 
one  of  rotted  manure,  with  some  crushed  bones  added,  will 
suit  them  weU.  This  is  rammed-in  rather  flrmly  round  the 
ball  with  a  piece  of  wood,  which  can  be  pushed  down  between 
the  ball  and  sides  of  the  pot  without  injuring  the  roots.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall  the  plants  are  pruned.  It  must  have 
been  apparent  to  all  who  have  grown  Roses  in  pots,  that  if  the 

Slants  are  kept  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded  by  arti- 
cial  heat,  the  buds  continue  to  swell  aU  through  the  winter 
months,  and,  if  the  plants  are  not  pruned,  those  buds  nearest 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  swell  the  most,  and  this  has  been 
proved  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  detrimental  to  the  buds  nearer 
the  base ;  so  that  if  Boses  are  intended  for  early  forcing,  the 
sooner  they  are  pruned  after  the  leaves  fall  the  better.  Rose 
trees  in  pots  are  never  dormant,  unless  they  are  exposed  to  a 
temperature  at  or  below  the  freezing-point.  Some,  growers  do 
not  take  account  of  this,  and  keep  the  pots  so  dry  that  the  wood 
almost  shrivels ;  this  is  barbarous  treatment,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  denounced.  Under  such  treatment  many  of  the  small 
fibrous  roots,  which  are  the  life  of  the  plants,  are  killed ;  and 
the  jplants,  when  placed  in  the  forcing  house,  do  not  start 
readily,  unless  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  more  than 
ordinary  congenial. 

As  this  is  a  good  time  to  purchase  Boses,  a  short  list  of  the 
best  sorts  for  forcing  maybe  useful  to  some.  AnnaAlexieff, 
Beau^of  Waltham,l)uke  of  Edinburgh,  G4n6ral  Jacqueminot, 
John  Hopper,  La  France,  Lyonnais,  Jkladame  Charles  Verdier, 
Madame  Noman,  weak  growth,  but  very  beantifai  when  half 
expanded ;  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  S^nateur  Vaisse,  and  Victor 
Verdier  (the  above  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals) ;  Charles  Lawson 
Hybrid  China,  is  a  grand  pot  Bose.  Nearlv  all  the  Tea  Boses 
are  adapted  for  pot  colture.  Niphetos,  Satrano.  and  Madame 
Falcot  are  beautiful  in  bud,  and  Mar^ohal  Niel  tne  finest  of  all 
the  yellow  Boses. 

cJvrysanthemums  axe  now  going  off;  we  remote  all  decayed 
leayetf  and  fiowers  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  show  signs  of 
decay.  The  Japanese  sorts,  with  their  quaint  and  brilliant- 
coloured  flowers,  are  yet  making  a  good  display.  Many  of 
these  are  late-flowering,  and  suoh  sorts  as  Dr.  Masters,  Comet, 
Grandiflorum,  with  its  f uU  deep  golden  flowers,  and  the  pure 
white  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  are  at  their  best  when  the  in- 
curved section  are  over. 

The  Tree  Carnations  did  not  open  their  flowers  well  in  a 
greenhouse,  but  on  being  introduced  to  a  warmer  temperature 
the  flowers  opened  perfectly.  Cyclamens  were  also  much  im- 
proved by  being  plsiced  in  a  house  with  a  comparatively  dry 
night  temperature  of  from  50^  to  55®.— J.  Douolas. 

MnssBL  Scale  on  Apples.— The  most  luooestfol  remedy  1 
have  tried  is  paraffin  applied  in  winter. — G.  S. 


TBADE  OATALOaUES  BECBIYBD. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  and  86,  Mark  Lane,  London.^ 
Descriptive  List  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  <&c, 

Bobertson  <fe  Galloway,  157,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow,  and 
Helensburgh.— Catolo^ue  of  Boses,  Gladioli,  and  General 
Nursery  Stock. 

TO   00RRE8P0NDENT8. 

N3.— Many  qnestlonB  mnst  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
fA4T  (d.  S*  Jt).— The  uamfiis  is  of  a  past  qnite  oaAt  for  potting  por. 


FLOWBB-GABnav  Plartiho  (J.  C.).— In  Mo.  1  border  oontiane  the  Ceras- 
tlam  hudde  the  saroUs  at  9,  in  plaoe  of  Bijoa,  in  ordar  to  impart  a  crisp,  weU^ 
daflned  oaflina  to  the  aeioUa  and  eirolaa,  in  ^rbich  last  Coieas  Yarsohailelti 
wooki  be  pNfecaUa  to  the  FariUa;  and  wa  iroold  repeat  the  Ireaine  at  7. 
Boaxlet  OcraniniBB  may  ba  used  in  the  aeroUs  as  joa  propose,  bat  the  aflSot 
vill  be  aomswfaat  harah.  Tij  and  pneora  aoffleient  atock  to  plant  the  aoroU 
in  alieinato  oolonrs  of  Une  and  pink,  whioh  vith  tha  deep  erimaon  of  the 
Coleoa  npon  the  soft  my  eaipetingof  Cetaatiiun  would  ba  ^ety  eheate.  Do  not 
alter  No.  2  border.  The  TUietiea  of  bedding  planta  whioh  yon  name  ftuon 
mooh  too  limited  a  liit  to  do  fall  joatioe  to  the  famona  old  Dropmore  plan 
whioh  you  in  eomnum  with  eo  many  othera  have  adopted.  The  foUowina  is 
aboat  the  beat  that  can  ba  done  with  aooh  poor  materiala:— 1,  Bijoo,  edged 
with  Blae  l<obelia;  SyGhiiatina  Geraninm;  8, 8,  and 4. 4,  Blue  Lob-Iia,  edged 
with  Meaambiyanthemom  oordif oUnm  Taiiegatam.  Of  the  eight  beda  num- 
bered 6,  there  might  ba  at  each  end  two  of  Ixeaine  edged  with  yellow  Panay* 
and  two  of  Viola  edged  with  Cecastiom,  arranged  on  the  method  of  eroaa- 
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plmfcing.  6,  Un,  PoUook,  edgvd  with  ft  broftd  btad  of  Yiolt;  7,  7,  ScMtot 
Oenmlam.  edged  with  Hesembiyattthemam ;  8,  Mixed  or  pineiuhio&>bed8  of 
Bine  LobeUft  and  VeriegUed  Mint ;  9,  9,  Blue  Lobell*.  In  tIow  of  f ntilre  im- 
jtOTement  proeare  «  few  pUntB  eftch  of  Oeiftnlnmi  Rev.  T.  F.  Fenn.  Amft* 
nnfeh,  Maid  of  Kent,  Veetk,  Boee  BredwardiiM,  Mn.  Laing,  and  Bonlbe  for 
the  beaaky  of  their  flowen.  For  fine  foliage,  chooee  IUm  Kingsboxj  and 
Doke  of  Edinboigh,  white ;  Grrstal  Palace  Oem,  yellow  ;  and  Lady  Collnm, 
golden  trioolor.  Of  other  ohoioe  bedden  take  Alcemanthera  amoena,  San- 
loUna  inoana,  Oolden  Feather  (Pyrethnun  parthenifoUam  anream),  Centaorea 
OtomeDtei,  Polemoninm  enmleom  rariegatam,  EcheTeria  leconda  glaaca, 
BemperriTam  oalifomlooni,  and  Goleas  Yeraobaffelti  iplendena.  Theee  are 
klndrf  of  iterling  merit,  and  afford  ample  materiale  to  plant  you  deiign  w«U 
and  in  good  taateb 

YntMBY  ON  A  Stsbp  Irgltxs  (Market  Qwdener)^~AM  yon  my  the 
iadinea  about  1  foot  ia  10  towards  the  eaet,  we  woold  boild  the 
or  more  levels,  as  whoe  a  glass  roof  leans  so  maoh  one  way  the  water  runs 
along  one  side  of  each  sqoare  and  invariably  finds  its  way  Inside^  At  the 
mme  time  we  like  to  hare  a  little  ineline  in  all  oar  glass  hoosee,  say  abont 
1  ineh  In  10  feet.  This  iosoree  good  aetion  In  the  gatters,  and  the  fall  is  not 
appaient  to  the  «ye.  We  would  have  the  baok  wall  11  or  13  feet  high,  aa  a 
boose  for  lato>keeping  Or^pes  ooght  not  to  hare  too  flat  a  roof,  and  the  front 
wall  2  feet  high  with  trap-door  openings  for  Tentilation.  Ab  yon  prefer  a 
fixed  roof  hare  a  number  of  flans  along  the  top  moTeable  on  hinges,  so  as  to 
give  air  when  wanted  there.  Tne  latter  mfty  be  moved  by  means  of  a  leTer- 
orank  or  some  other  simple  oontrivaooe,  moving  about  three  (not  more)  at  a 
plaoe»  as  having  tM  many  eonneoted  together  rarely  effects  any  saving  of 
time,  but  often  the  eontraiT.  The  width  of  the  house  may  be  about  14  feet 
in  the  dear.  This  would  give  you  a  rafter  of  about  17  feet,  which  is  ample ; 
but  as  8  feet  of  that  Iei»th  will  be  wanted  for  the  ventilation  at  top,  the 
glazing-bars  will  be  only  15  feet,  and  to  support  them  we  would  advice  a 
Durlin  underneath  about  6  feet  from  the  front  wall-pIate,  with  timber  pillars 
8  feet  or  so  apart  to  support  it.  We  advise  your  building  the  fh>nt  wall  on 
arches,  and  we  would  plant  all  the  permanent  Vines  inside,  but  there  might 
be  a  few  planted  in  the  outside  border;  these  might  be  out  away  as  the 
others  advanced,  or  if  they  promised  to  do  well  they  might  be  left.  We  would 
select  for  the  outside  plants  some  long  canes  having  two  or  three  good 
terminal  buds,  and  if  8  or  0  feet  long  all  the  better,  as  we  would  cut  out  all 
the  buds  but  the  two  or  three  end  ones,  and  plant  the  Vine  as  far  from  the 
ftont  wall  as  the  cane  will  allow,  merely  so  as  to  have  its  head  inside  and 
above  the  soil,  the  etem  being  buried  some  6  inches  or  so  the  whole  way. 
If  the  border  is  good  it  is  not  unlikely  but  theee  outside  YineB  may  prove 
some  of  the  best  Those  planted  inside  may  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  For 
a  year  or  two  you  might  have  a  few  against  the  back  walL  For  the  70  feet 
of  main  roof  we  would  plant  about  twenty  Vines  inside,  and  say  abont  ten 
oatside,  afterwards  cutting  away  or  taklng'Up  any  that  did  not  promise  to  do 
welL  As  you  want  only  such  kinds  as  keq>  well  tiU  after  Cluistmas,  we  eon- 
eeive  you  contemplate  heating  the  house  in  some  way,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
BOoh  kinds  as  Lady  Bowne's,  Madreefldd  Oourt,  and  others  do  well  without 
fire  heat  at  some  time.  We  would,  neverthelees,  not  omit  Black  Hamburgh, 
as  it  might  be  cat  first  if  it  showed  signs  of  decaying.  Our  selection  for  a 
late  house  would  be  Alicante,  Lady  Dowoe's,  West's  St  Peter's,  Madresfleld 
Oourt,  and  Black  Hambnri^  as  black,  to  whldi  may  also  be  added  Oras  Ool- 
nan  and  Mrs.  Pince.  The  white  Orapes  may  eonslBt  of  Moaoat  of  Alexandria, 
Trebblano,  and  Galabrlan  Baisin ;  the  first  named  on  account  of  its  eToellenee 
There  are  other  varieties  that  occasionally  do  well,  as  Uack  Prince 
in,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  for  yoar  purpose,  and  as  you  do  not 
anything  aboat  the  Vine  border,  we  presame  it  is  already  formed  by 

sryoo.    If  salted  to  the  wants  of  the  (Hape  Vine,  such  a  border  is 

better  than  any  mixture,  however  valuable  its  ingredients  may  be. 

pKUimco  Ynijcs  ( W,  JUddtll).— The  best  time  to  prune  Vines  is  as  aoon  aa 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  If  pruning  is  delayed  the  Vlnee  wiU  bleed,  wfaieh 
retards  them  to  a  certain  extent,  although  we  do  not  tiiink  bleeding  is  other- 
wise injnrlons. 

Tbsatxknt  or  OaoKAnz>-Honn  Trkbs  (IdMi).— Our  ordhatd-boaae  trees 
in  the  neighboarhood  of  London  are  always  kept  out  of  doors  until  i^xmt 
Christmas.  We  think  the  trees  are  benefited  thereby.  On  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  OhilweU,  Nottingham,  finds  that  his  trees  are  much  Injured 
if  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  in  that  district.  It  certainly  retards  the  treee, 
which  will  cause  them  to  blossom  later,  and  they  woold  be  more  likely  to 
eeoape  the  frosts  in  an  nnheated  stmetore. 

Tu&TifsiiT  or  Vzxna  (A%  ^siateiir).— It  is  too  lato  to  ripen  the  wood  of 
IHnes  now.  Fire  heat  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  them  when  the  wood 
was  changing  to  a  light  brown  colour,  and  the  leaves  were  fresh.  Fmne  the 
Vloee  at  once.  When  7oa  prune  leave  two  or  three  good  eyee  at  the  base  of 
the  aide  branches,  as  the  wood  Is  badly  ripened.  Cutting  the  side  brsnehee 
elose  baok  would  entirely  frastrate  your  hopes  of  a  crop  next  year. 

Mill  Hill  Haxbubob— Viiin  Bobobb  (A.  Z.).— The  MUl  Bin  is  the 
beat  type  of  the  laiga-beziled  Hambur^ia.  The  bonohes  an  large  and 
shonldared,  berries  large  and  of  excellent  auality.    Plant  it  by  all 


Drain  your  border  as  you  propose ;  it  may  do  good,  and  cannot  possibly  do 
-'*-•••-     • •  -  -  -  B  the  bottom 


As  the  subsoil  is  dry  it  will  not  ibe  neoessaay  to  concrete 
of  the  border,  but  as  you  intend  to  add  to  the  border  at  Bome  future  period,  it 
would  beweUtobuildawaUinfront;  4-inoh}work  sat  In  cement  is  the  beet. 
Brick-on-edm  in  mortar  would  not  keep  the  root*  inside.  Tb»  oonvoet  yon 
mention  wiU  suit  very  well,  and  the  turf  laaj  be  used  frsaUy  cot. 

BnzAX  OtrrrniaB  (Idm).— It  ia  better  not  to  stop  the  gvowtha. 

Couius  Locno  Li&tis  (W.  B.  L.).— It  Is  probably  oooaaloned  by  the 
plantahatvlng  at  some  time  sofleradfran  cold,  u  a  greenhonae  at  this  tfane 
of  year  th^  can  hardly  be  kept  too  dry.  bo  long  as  the  leaves  do  not  flag  nor 
fhB  wood  shrivel  To  winter  well,  the  plants  raqniia  a  Ught  aliy  poaltlaa  in  a 
cool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  They  shouU  be  young,  and  welf-eetabUahed 
in  pots  In  September,  and  be  very  oarelaU^  watered.  Give  the  plantB  men 
air  and  the  warmest  situation  yon  can.  A  doee  atmoephen  woA.  too  low  a 
temperatnn  will  only  cauBe  tham  to  die-off  aon  qolekly. 

QBAFmro  Vim  (B.  A.)^— The  Blaok  Mueea*  of  Alexandria,  or  Mueea*  Ham- 
boxgh,  win  eneeeed  on  the  Boyal  Ascot    It  is  deaimMe  to  have  Bdon  and 
Btodcof  thelasf'         --^■ 
and  should  not 


theoyssof  the 
Bhodd  t 


last  year's  wood.  The  sdon  need  not  be  mon  than  6  inches  long, 
Bot  have  mora  than  two  ayea.  The  beat  time  to  operate  is  when 
•he  stock  an  swelled— almoet  borsting,  and  at  that  time  the  sdonB 


i  be  dormant,  keeping  them  with  the  ends  in  moist  clay  or  stuck  in  a 
.  All  the  ayee  of  the  stock  Bhonld  be  removed  except  one  above  the 
p4aoe  of  grafting,  and  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  mon  than  one  leaf. 
The  sdon  is  best  put  on  by  side-gmfting.  Orafting  is  not  the  easicBt  plan 
for  a  tyro ;  inanhing  is  better.    It  ahoold  be  pcaetlaed  whan  both  etook  and 


naion  an  In  leaf,  enoouragii«  the  growth  of  tha  lolanf  but  eheaking  that  of 
the  stock  above  the  place  of  union. 

CnsBT  BuoBT  (F.  M.  JT.).— The  "  black  UIght »  you  mention  ia  the  ApUs 
CerasL  Steep  4  ozs.  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  a  few  daya,  atbi^Bg 
and  squeesing  the  tobacco.  Dip  the  shoots  into  the  Infnsian  idien  that  can 
be  done,  otherwise  syringe  thoroughly  with  the  infusion.  Next  day  qr^nge 
with  plain  water,  and  npeat  the  application  if  some  aphides  ttillnmaln. 

FtTKOUB  IH  McBRROOM  BsD  (J.  1?.).— The  eurions  bodies  which  have 
appeared  in  your  Mushroom  bed  sn  an  imperfect  state  of  Xylaria  vaporsria, 
of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  in  LInnean  Transactions,  xxiv.  Mr.  Oumy 
says,  "In  December,  1868,  I  planted  it  in  damp  aand  covered  U  with  abetf. 
glaas,  and  kept  it  moist  in  a  warm  room,  In  a  window  facing  the  eooth.  The 
fertile  branohee  or  receptacles  soon  made  their  appearance  above  the  aorfaoe 
of  the  sand,  and  by  the  end  of  March  ripe  fruit  was  produced."  The  fungus 
has  occorred  once  only  befora,  in  Cornwall,  under  exactly  the  eame  conditions. 
More  specimens  would  be  much  valued.  Was  any  pia  dung  by  any  ehanes 
mixed  with  the  hone  mannn  ?  We  should  be  ohUgad  1^  an  answer  to  thl« 
question.— M.  J.  B. 

SuDLDio  Appu  (B.  VT.).— The  Apple  Ton  have  Bant  Is  not  an  Smpiove- 
ment  on  othera  already  In  cultivation ;  and  although  it  Is,  no  doubt,  useful  to 
the  owner,  would  not  be  worth  cultivating  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  eoan- 
munity. 

Sklxot  Bobm  {Old  SatteHfcsr).— OrisMea  amd  thttrUt :  Oharlea Xafebvn, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Mario  Banmann,  Steatenr  Valsae,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lonb 
Van  Houtte,  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady,  Dr.  Andiy,  Victor  Vcxdier,  Dupoy-Janain, 
Jules  Maxgottln,  Maurice  Beinardin,  Bed  Bover,  and  Prince  Leopold  (for 
plllan),  Oomtesse  d*Oxford,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdler.  Pink  and  Base: 
Princess  Christian,  Madame  Bothschild,  John  Hopper,  La  I^anee,  Marqato 
de  Castellaoe,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdler,  Emllie  BaaAnrg,  Monaleor  Noman, 
Anna  Alexieff ,  Baroone  I^^vost,  Baronne  Louin  Uxkull,  Elisabeth  Yifpimaa. 
White :  Boule  de  Ndge,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Bivers,  Madame  Alfred  de 
Boogemont,  Coquette  dee  Blanches,  and  Emotion.  The  i^ve  an  all  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  an  such  as  seem  to  us  sultabla  to  your  wants,  but  the  data 
areiosuffloieot.  We  cannot  name  half  a  dosen  yellow  Bosee  deeper  in  colour 
!  than  Marechal  NieL    Then  an  plenty  of  salmon  and  coppery  tinte. 

Ehtomoloot  (B.  C).— The  *' EutomologUt,"  published  by  Lewman' 
Devonshln  Street  Blsbopsgate,  and  the  <*EntonioIogist'e  Monthly  Maga- 
aine,"  published  by  Van  Vooiet,  Paternoster  Bow,  bothat  6d.  monthly,  are 
the  only  entomolofllcal  jonmala  now  extant  Apparatas  may  be  obtained  oi 
Mr.  Gardner,  High  Holbom;  Mr.  Meek,  68,  Brompton  Boad;  MnBedle, 
40,  Goldsmith  Bow,  Hackney  Boad;  and  of  Mr.  Downhig,  Whip*e  Ckoas, 
East  Walthamstow,  Essex.  Moet  of  the  dealen  In  Ineecte  and  apparatas  have 
the  pupn  of  Papilio  Maehaon  from  December  to  May,  price  4a.  or  6<l.  eneb. 
Thoee  of  Vaneeea  Antiopa  an  not  to  be  had  tor  love  or  monay. 

Pbach  Tbxbb  OvBB-LnxnBXART  {O.  A.).— The  very  vigoroaB  ahoota  we 
should  shorten  about  one-third  their  length,  aa  you  an  in  want  of  leadiDg 
shoots ;  and  to  induce  frultfulneee  we  would  take  out  a  tnnch  about  2  feet 
from  the  stem,  and  cut  off  any  strong  roots,  thsn  work  under  the  bell  and 
cut  off  any  roots  that  have  struck  down,  or  lift  the  treee  enthely  with  good 
balls  and  replant  They  will  never  do  any  good  aa  long  as  they  make  anbh 
gross  and  unripe  growths.  The  distance  we  give  from  the  stem  h  ealculnted 
upon  the  treee  not  having  been  planted  mon  than  fin  yeaaa.  The  lifting 
ahonldbe  ao  praettaed  that  the  flbrea  maarbe  preesmd,  end  only  the  tUek 
roots  cut  or  shartsned.  Coeumben  would  suececd  in  the  vlneiy  pit  If  the 
Vinee  did  not  deprtn  them  of  too  much  Ught;  but  if  the  VInea  an bloae- 
planted,  and  cover  the  roof  with  foliage,  Cueumben  wouU  not  anocaed 
Mashrooms  would  do,  but  the  bed  ought  now  to  tw  made,  so  that  tha  erap 
win  come  In  befon  the  vineiy  haa  a  high  tamperatura,  as  In  that  the  Mnsh- 
rooms  an  often  anything  but  fleehy,  and  moatly  maggoted. 

Clxmbbbs  FOB  UxBBBLLA  Tbbllxbbb  (3V  AftoA).— The  bcst  Bubjeeta  an 
the  rieraatiaea  and  Boeea;  but  as  you  ask  when  to  bow  the  eeed,  we  presume 
you  want  plante  for  summer.  The  tall  Tropwolnme  wonid  answer ;  tha  eeed 
may  be  sown  In  April  when  thay  an  to  flower,  or.  If  of  the  LobUaaum 
kinda,  bow  In  a  gentle  hotbed  euly  in  that  month,  and  plant  ont  In  May. 
Other  plante  suitable  aa  summer  oUmben  an  Cobaa  ecandens,  Ecenmocaipos 
scaber,  Geranium  Ball  of  Fire,  Lophoapermum  Henderaoni,  L.  ecandens, 
Maorandya  Barelamna  and  its  white  variety.  Ivy-leaved  Pela^gooinms,  and 
TroMBohim  mnarienee.  Seeds  of  the  last  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  in 
ApKiL  and  the  Beedlings  planted  out  In  May.  Some  of  the  othera  maj  be 
nOeed  from  seed  sown  in  Maxeh  In  a  hotbed  and  grown  on,  planting  oot  at 
the  end  of  May.    We  advin  Boaea  and  ClematiaM  aa  moat  anitahle. 

HxBBAiiOBA  Culttbb  {T.  M.  ii.).--The  young  Hydnngeaa  elow  to  tha 
glaaa  In  the  gnenhoun  ahould  ban  no  mora  water  than  will  kean  the  wood 
plump.  It  ia  uaual  for  the  kavaa  to  fall— all  will  or  ought  to fsU;  and  the 
plants  Bhonld  be  kept  dry  until  the  buds  begin  to  sweuin  spring,  and  than 
cut  away  the  blackened  pofaita  of  tha  ahoota  (eanaed,  we  oonaider,  hj  the 
wood  not  being  ripe),  leaving  any  that  han  promlnsot  buds  at  tha  poinlB. 
Plaee  in  pote  a  Bue  larger,  ualnig  a  oompoat  of  flbrons  loam,  with  a  lifttle 
leaf  acU  and  well-rotted  manure,  and  keep  dnly  watered  and  In  a  Ught  aliy 
part  of  the  greenhouse)  training  out  the  ahoota  ao  aa  to  form  a  nice  plant 

Fbbxs  UMTHBirnia  (J.  8.  TT.)^— The  Ferns  yon  aent  ara— No.  %  PolyaU- 
chum  aculeatum;  No.  8,  Po^ypodium  vulgare.  No.  1  waa  not  anctowid. 
Thay  an  both  Britlah,  and  the  moat  enduring  of  all  hi  nomB,  eapaaialW  the 
Polypody,  but  neither  win  atand  the  drying  influence  of  gaa.  Thay  ought  to 
Buecaed  Intha  nnhaated  landing  eoBBarmtory.  but  It  Ib  pnbahly  too  dry  and 
draughty.  Seep  the  aoU  and  tha  aftmoaphan  moiat,  bot  not  ao  aa  to  caon 
tha  fronda  to  be  constantly  eoveced  with  moistore,  and  thay  wiU  grow  walL 
At  this  aaaaon  their  growth  is  mature,  lli^y  will  not  Boaeaad  In  sooau 
when  gaa  la  naad,  nnlaaa  thay  an  eovared  with  a  gtoaa  ahade. 

Hbbbacbous  Plahtb  fob  Cut  Flowsbs  dv  SBRmasB  {A.  UaeN.).-' 
Than  an  ao  few  we  know  aultahle  for  aiMMtinn  In  September,  that  we 
should  be  obliged  bj  the  namea  of  any  that  an  uaaful  for  cutting  from. 

Cr.nniBBa  fob  aBSBMBonn  Walu  (A  CoiuUmt  BMteoHier}.— We  pre- 
Bume  that  neither  of  the  walla  ia  ahaded  by  plante  or  eUmben  on  the  roof 
If  they  an,  we  can  only  advin  fiameUiaa,  which  an  better  of  alight  ahada 
If  not  shaded,  plant  Hahrothamnus  faadonlatns  for  the  kmgeat  walL  bat  it 
Is  not  nearly  ao  quick  a  grower  aa  Tacaonia  Van-Vdlxemi,  and  for  tne  end 
ban  Latpageria  rosea  or  Mandevilla  snaveolens.  Thsy  would  sneeeed  much 
than  ia  pote,  the  eoU  being  taken  ont  3  feet  deep  and 


better  In  borden  i  .      . 

6  inches  of  drainage  put  In.    Ihan  ahould  be  a  drain  to  cacxy  off  a 
water.    Fill  up  with  a  compoBt  of  two  parts  flbrons  loam,  one  part  leaf 
and  ona  part  aandy  peat,  inth  a  half  part  ot  xottan  manun  and  Band.    Tliia 
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eoapoal  ivlll  glow  sll  bot  the  LMas«ri*i  vUeh  Mqnfaw  fllnroai  pMt 
liberal  wftterlngs.    8«leot  from  t£oM  zuuned  the  two  you  need. 

CniKRABiAS  Dmro-oFr  ID.  G,)^~l%  ie  oeeaeioned  hj  the  plants  being 
potted  with  the  neek  or  collar  low  instead  oi  being  sliiKhtlT  nleed  in  the 
eentre  of  the  pot,  end,  aa  a  oonseqnenoe,  the  w»ter  runs  to  uatead  of  from 
the  stem.  Another  cause  la  allowing  the  planta  to  become  pot-bonnd,  then 
shifting  them  into  Uurge  pots,  and  placing  soil  dose  to  the  stem.  The  planta 
reqnire  to  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  dnsting  ft  little  charcoal  roimd  the  neck  of 
each;  in  faet,  a  little ehnrooal  dnst  or  small  chareoal  on  the  sorfaee  of  the 
pots  is  adtantageooa.  It  keepa  all  sweet  about  the  neck  or  eoUar.  We 
ahould  haTc  liked  your  compost  better  had  it  been  three  parte  f&brons  kMun, 
one  part  each  leaf  soil  and  old  dry  manure,  with  a  sixth  of  silver  sand. 

Dbbtboyixo  Woosuob  (A,  Lady).— It  is  the  common  woodloose  which  is 
eating  the  Ferns  awaj.  and  as  the  boiled  potato  wrapped  in  a  little  haj 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot  will  not  be  quick  enough,  toads  may  be 
placed  in  the  house,  but  they  will  not  do  much  during  the  winter.  Examine 
the  pHmts  at  night  with  a  lantern.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  woodUoe 
may  be  killed  in  a  night.  They  will  be  found  about  the  crowna.  They  ere 
careful  about  taking  poison,  but  we  once  knew  them  OTCroome  in  a  Mushroom 
house  by  mixing  equal  proportions  of  arsenic  with  oatmeal  flnelT  ground, 
made  into  a  sort  of  verr  fine  ommba  by  matted  lard.  If  you  use  this^  be  Tscy 
careful  where  and  how  itiaplaeed. 

PnOFAOATXirO  AUOUBAB,  ABBOA-VRXB,  AMD  LATTRIL8  {8uimifhitt).—TbMij 

are  all  increased  by  cuttings,  the  Auoubas  and  Laurels  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October.  The  Ancuba  cuttings  should  be  of  the  cunent  year's 
growth,  and  8  or  Oindhea  kmg;  insert  them  half  to  two-thfada  their  length 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  them  dose,  moint,  and  shaded  for  six  weeks;  then 
admit  air  In  mild  weather,  but  protect  from  frost.  Laurel  cuttmgs  should 
be  of  the  euzrent  year's  growth,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  two-year-old  wood ; 
insert  them  two-thirds  their  length  in  the  soil  in  an  open  situation,  about 
8  inches  apurt,  in  rows  0  Inches  asunder.  Arbor-Vitas  are  propagated  by 
catUngs  8  or  4inches  long,  inssrted  in  August  or  the  end  of  Jxuj  in  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  snif aced  with  an  inch  <n  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded,  admitting  a  little  air  if  damp. 

RHODODBIIDBOlf    NUTTAUI    HOT  FLOWBBZNO  (2*.  H.).— ItS  UOt  flOWCriUg 

naay  probably  be  owing  to  the  plants  not  having  suiBeient  light ;  it  should  be 
▼eiy  Uberally  supplied  with  moisture  when  forming  the  fresh  growth,  and 
tben  be  kept  Just  moist,  admitting  air  freely.  Discontinue  the  stopping.  To 
this,  aa  it  tends  to  induce  fkesh  growth,  may  to  a  great  extent  be  due  the 
delay  in  flowering.  Blngingwedo  not  advise.  It  mi^t  induce  flowering,  and 
quite  aa  likely  might  canse  the  death  of  the  plant.  Allow  it  to  grow,  with 
light  and  abundance  of  air,  in  good  flbrous  peat,  and  we  think  you  will 
ultimately  be  well  rewarded  by  a  splendid  bloom. 

RsD  DoTKXH i  Pbak  FOE  A  SouTB  WAX.L  (Ceniurxon)."  If  the  locality  is 
eold  and  exposed,  the  fruit  would  be  improved,  but  not  otherwise,  unices 
under  exceptional  drcumstanoea. 

Nbxophila  DiszoinsTOB  Spbiro  Blooh  (Idem).— The  seed  should  hare 
been  sown  in  September  or  early  in  October,  but  you  may  now  sow  in  pots, 
and  winter  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame. 

BosKB  AXD  AmMomcB  BxPLAxniro  (Jd«ffi).— We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  Boees  do  so  badty,  deprived,  aa  their  roots  must  be,  of  moisturo  and  nutil. 
znent  by  those  of  the  Anemonea.  We  should  at  onee  take  up  the  Anemones 
in  olumps,  preserving  about  them  all  the  soil  possible,  and  nplant  imme- 
diately in  an  open  situation*  but  not  again  in  the  Bose  bed.  The  Boees  we 
ahould  take  up  carefully,  lay  them  in,  and  thoroughly  trench,  manure,  and 
add  firash  soil  to  the  bed  if  required,  then  replant  The  sooner  this  is  done 
the  better.  The  Anemones  would  not  suffer  much,  if  at  all,  and  tho  Boees 
would  be  materially  benefited. 

Oakbluab  not  FLowiBiao  {M.  JB».)^— We  can  only  account  for  the  planta 
not  flowering  from  their  being  very  vigoroua,  nrobably  from  having  too  much 
not  room.  Pladng  them  out  of  doors  wiU  hindor  the  formation  of  bloom- 
Dud».  If  niants  are  put  ontaide,  which  we  do  not  advise,  they  ought  pre- 
yioosly  to  be  set  with  bloom-bods.  We  cannot  account  for  the  non- formation 
of  buds  except  by  the  treatment  being  too  liberaL  Ours  are  never  removed 
from  the  house,  and  they  flower  beautifnlty  every  season.  Supply  them 
liberally  with  moisture  unto  the  growth  is  complete,  and  then  lessen  the 
amount,  but  keep  the  soil  thorougUy  moisL  Do  not  repot  oftener  than  every 
seoond  or  third  year,  or  even  every  fbnrth  year,  if  the  srowtha  aro  good.  Top- 
dress  annually  when  the  buds  are  swelling  for  flowertng  with  equal  parts  of 
flbrous  loam  and  sheep's  droppings  laid  in  a  shed  for  three  months,  and 
trodden  Arm  or  beaten  mto  a  mass.  Ohop  up  small  beforo  placing  it  on  the 
soil,  just  loosening  the  surface,  and  removing  any  moes,  but  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots.    They  ought  to  succeed  grown  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses. 

O-nsKHHouBB  Ynm  Bobdsb  (J.  ff.)-— We  should  have  liked  your  arzanga- 
mflnt  better  if  you  could  have  had  a  8-feet  border  inside  the  house  in  which  to 
plant  the  Vines,  and  the  wall  arehed  so  aa  to  let  the  roots  go  outside.  This 
jaa.  may  vet  be  able  to  do  by  taking  down  the  side  wall  of  the  greenhouse  in 
parts,  and  leaving  pillars  14  inches  by  9  inches,  with  a  dear  opening  of  8  feet, 
and  from  these  you  may  oarrr  a  head  of  stone  from  pillar  to  pillar  for  the 
support  of  the  wall-plaU  of  the  front  lights.  The  border  should  be  8  feet 
deep,  and  we  would  have  it  9  feet  wide~8  feet  wide  inside,  and  6  feet  wide 
onteide  the  house.  It  should  have  a  drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  border  about 
S  feet  from  the  greenhouse  wall,  and  to  this  drain  the  bottom  ought  to  in- 
cline each  way.  At  the  bottom  of  the  border  place  6  inches  deep  of  rubble, 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  nuors  clenched  fist,  placing  the 
roughest  at  the  bottom,  and  the  finest  on  the  top,  and  on  the  rubble  put  a 
layer  of  sods,  graas  dde  downwards.  The  border  may  be  composed  of  the  top 
8  inches  of  a  pasture  taken  off  with  its  turf,  where  the  soil  is  a  light  rather 
than  heavy  loam,  and  chopped  into  pieces  about  8  inches  square.  Of  this 
aix  parts ;  two  parts  old  mortar  rubbish  from  an  dd  building,  one  part  fresh 
horse  drcmpings  free  of  straw,  and  half  a  part  of  half-inch  bones,  weU  mixed 
and  put-in  9  inches  higher  than  the  Intended  level  to  allow  for  settling. 
Plant  in  spring  when  the  Vinee  are  beginning  to  grow,  at  about  1  foot  from 
the  front  wall  of  the  house,  the  Vinea  being  procured  now,  and  cut  so  that 
when  phuited  thay  will  reach  at  least  through  the  stage  or  to  the  bottom  of 
the  raftera.  It  would  not  do  to  take  the  border  under  the  asphalted  walk,  as 
it  would  gink,  beeidea  shutting  out  rain  from  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  To 
AToid  making  the  outside  a  soapy  mass  hj  persons  trsading  upon  it,  hare  a 
lath  pathway  formed  for  them  to  walk  upon,  and  moveable  so  aa  to  top-dress 
tbe  bonier  when  needed. 

Wnawo  Fbuxt-tbxb  Wau,  (&  Ir.).--It  Is  very  desinUe  to  wire  the  waU 
you  are  about  to  construct  for  fruit  trees.  The  wire  used  should  be  oatvanised, 
Ho.  18,  and  for  Peaches  and  Apricots  should  be  44  indhea  apart,  and  for  Pears, 


Plums,  and  Afiplea  may  be  9  inchea  or  10  inehea.  The  wizea  ahoiddbatakaai 
horisontally  afong  the  wall,  guided  by  ayad  wall-naOs  or  hooks,  and  se* 
cured  at  both  enda  with  spikes  or  eyed  naila,  and  tightened  by  raidissenra. 
The  wires  should  be  fixed  as  dose  to  the  wall  as  poanble  to  allow  fior  tying, 
not  mon  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  it ;  ours  are  about  half  an  inch.' 
For  price  write  to  some  of  those  advertising  in  this  JoumaL 

QAB-HMATina  PBOPAaATXHO-TANX  (F.  I.).— A  Small  gas-boiler  holding 
about  half  a  gallon  of  water  will  heat  the  pit.  Tou  will  need  to  have  a  flow 
and  return  pipe  connected  with  your  boiler,  and  the  water  in  the  tank  must 
be  divided  by  a  partition  up  the  middle,  so  that  it  maf  flow  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.  If  the  water  do  not  circulate,  it  will  be  boUing  near  the. 
boiler  and  cold  at  the  other  end  of  your  tank.  The  dmth  of  water  in  the 
tank  need  not  be  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  Inch,  and  the  space  between 
the  water  and  slates  about  an  inch.  It  is  likely,  by  turning  on  the  gas  mom* 
ing  and  evening  for  a  shOTt  time,  you  will  have  all  the  heat  yon  require,  bufr 
you  will  need  to  ascertain  that  by  a  thermometer,  which  ahould  be  kept  steady 
at  a  given  temperature. 

OABBAaES  Eatbh  bt  Sluqb  (Slv^t).— Sprinkle  slaked  quicklime  over  the 
surface  of  the  beds  and  planta.  Doitearly  in  the  evening  two  or  three  tlmeBy 
after  intervals  of  a  day. 

AmBioAN  Blight  (8,  H,  TT.).— Brushing  the  trees  in  winter  with  paraflin 
oU  is  a  complete  cure.  Let  the  bristles  of  the  brush  reach  well  into  the 
erevioes  of  the  berk.  As  the  Insect  descends  to  the  roots  In  winter,  the  thidr 
parts  of  theee  ahould  be  laid  bare  and  dreaaed  with  the  oil,  covering-up  again 
after  the  operatioiL 

Naubs  or  FatTTTS  (A).— 1,  Wykan  Piraln:  9,  Not  known;  8,  Garraway 
Busset;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins;  6,  Scotch  Bri^et;  6,  Not  known. 
(Centurion).—!,  Wormsley  Pippin;  9,  Pomme  Boyale,  not  Beinette  Boyale^ 
8,  Dutch  Mignonne;  4,"  Stamford  Pippin;  5,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg;  6  Is  Dr. 
0»pron,  and  is  quite  worthless. 

Naxxb  or  Plamtb  {B.  J.  P.).— The  only  specimen  with  a  flower,  6,  lA 
(Jentiana  acaulls.  The  other  miserable  scrape  of  leavee  we  cannot  attemplr 
to  identii^y. 

FOULTBT,  BEE,  ABD  FiaEOB   OHBOBIOLE. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  immense  entries  at  the  Gzystal  Palace  Show  have  at 
length  deoisively  wrested  the  lead  from  the  venerable  parent 
so  long  looked  ap  to,  and  caused  the  numbers  to  be  looked  for 
with  considerable  interest,  the  more  m  aa  the  sadly  unequal 
light  at  the  Palace  had  caused  many  awards,  which  it  was  folly 
expected  would  be  reyersed  under  more  fayourable  conditions.. 
Many  birds  far  overhead  at  the  Palace  were  here  fairly  seen 
for  the  first  time ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  hens  in  pairs, 
and  in  pens  properly  backed,  caused  a  great  contrast  with 
many  excellent  specimens  which  at  the  Palace  could  by  no 
meani^  be  induced  to  face  the  spectator.  Opinions  will  alwayir 
differ  as  to  the  single-hen  system;  but  our  own  opinion  ia 
more  and  more  confirmed  that,  whatever  reasons  may  be  ad- 
duced for  showing  single  hens  at  certain  seasons,  aa  a  spectacle 
and  as  a  fair  test  of  the  quality  of  various  yards  sueh  a  plan 
is  infinitely  inferior  to  showing  them  in  pairs.  Without  further 
preface,  however,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  our  impressiond 
of  the  various  classes. 

DoHEiNOSr-Old  Grey  cooks  were  a  small  class  of  eleven  entries, 
The  cup  bird  had  very  bad  feet  and  was  very  hard  pressed  by 
pen  6,  which  should  have  been  in  the  prize  list.  The  cap  bird 
was  undoubtedly  best  in  breast,  but  tho  other  superior  in  most 
other  points,  both  dark  birds.  The  second  was  small  and  had 
little  of  any  sort  to  recommend  him;  third-prize  a  large  birdj^ 
but  almost  white-breasted  and  useless  for  pullet-breeding; 
fourth-prize  one  of  the  best  in  the  class  bat  for  a  diseased  toes 
which  threw  him  out,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  should  have 
disqualified  him.  Among  the  fifty  cockerels  we  much  preferred 
the  unnoticed  pen  81,  which  was  in  every  resnect  superior  to 
same  exhibitors  first-prize  bird.  Pen  82  was  also  of  excellent 
size  and  quality,  but  auo  overlooked.  First-prize  very  good,  but 
ought  to  have  been  second  to  the  other.  The  second-prize  was 
good,  but  third  had  nothing  particular  about  him ;  fourth  and 
fifth  fairly  good.  Mr.  WmWrs  pen  89,  and  Mr.  Kell's,  pen  61, 
were  also  excellent  birds,  and  the  latter  should  at  least  have 
been  highly  commended;  but  we  never  remember  seeing  these 
cheap  marks  of  approvid  so  very  sparingly  diBtributed  as  in 
some  classes  at  tms  Show.  The  Sellmg  dass  for  Grev  cocks  waa 
pretty  much  what  might  have  been  expected.  Among  the 
eleven  _pens  of  hens  we  looked  in  vain  for  a  single  first- dasa 
pair.  First-prize  would  have. been  very  good  bat  for  the  very 
worst  cases  of  bumble-foot  we  have  seen  for  years ;  second-prize 
were  moderately  good.  Pen  81  and  the  fourth-prize  contained 
each  one  fine  hen  very  inferiorly  mated.  Pallets  (thirty-one 
entries),  were  also  disappointing,  but  on  the  whole  tolerably 
fairly  judged,  good  matmg  being  again  the  exception.  First 
were  a  fair  pair ;  second-pnze  would  have  been  good  but  for  the 
extremely  uncertain  age  of  one  of  the  occupants,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  somehow  mistaken  her  proper  basket.  Third- 
prize  contained  the  very  best  sinrle  bird  in  the  class  <<  bv  long 
chalks,"  but  again  witii  only  a  middling  companion ;  and  fiftl^ 
prize,  too,  was  virtually  scored  by  one  of  the  occupants  only. 
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The  hen  Bellingf-olass  prizes  were  mostly  awurfled  to  birds  which 
had  been  yerv  good  at  one  time,  bnt  now  ahnost  past  duty  and 
with  formidable  spurs.  On  the  whole  we  mast  confess  to  a  great 
disappointment  and  sense  of  general  falling-ofi  in  all  the  coloured 
Dorkmg  classes.  Bilver-Greys  too,  thongh  select,  were  not  on 
that  account  very  good.  The  eight  cooks  were  well  judged,  the 
two  prizes  being  good,  but  no  ottiers  call  for  remark.  The  cup 
for  cockerels  (twenty-one  entries),  was  given  to  a  bird  of  exoeed- 


operation  on  at  least  one  foot  besides.  The  second-prize  was 
Tery  good,  and  Mr.  Baines'  pen,  156,  also  contained  a  bird  which 
deserved  far  more  than  he  got.  The  highly  oommended  birds 
were  also  pretty  fair.  One  of  the  first-prize  hens  was  much  better 
than  the  other,  but  we  confess  to  liking  Mr.  Raines'  pen  again  the 
best  of  any  in  the  class.  In  pullets  a  palpable  error  wss  made, 
the  second-prize  being,  though  entered  at  £3,  better  than  the 
first.  Silver-Greys,  too,  were,  as  a  whole,  very  poor,  and  the 
eeason  does  not  seem  to  nave  suited  the  entire  Dorking  family. 
White  old  cooks,  eight  pens,  were  perhaps  the  worst  class  of  all. 
First-prize  was  good,  out  second  was  a  very  deep  brownish 
yellow,  most  unsightly,  though  large.  The  firstpnze  cockerel 
Tery  yellow  again^  aecond-pnze  bemg  much  neater  and  better 
in  colour,  but  decidedly  small.  Hens  and  pullets  were  small 
classes  and  well  judged ;  but  It  deserves  remark  that  pen  207 
had  the  plainest  signs  of  a  White  Cochin  cross,  and  the  flrst- 

Jtrize  puUets  were  of  a  yellow  colour  which,  as  occurring  in  the 
emale  sex,  hitherto  free,  needs  much  care  to  prevent  becoming 
^neral.  Beviewing  the  whole,  the  Dorkings  were  certainly  the 
weakest  classes  in  the  whole  Show.  Several  coloured  cocks 
and  cockerels,  even  among  the  pcize-winners,  presented  also 
the  plainest  traces  of  a  "new  move"  in  the  shape  of  a  Brahma 
cross.  We  must  say,  judging  solely  from  results,  we  much 
prefer  the  old  Dorkiiuf  pure.  Black  feet  arising  from  overmuch 
breeding  for  very  dark  plumage,  were  far  too  common. 

CocHiws.— Feeling  very  dull  after  the  Dorkings  we  came  to 
the  Buffs,  and  immediately  felt  better.  If  Buffs  are  not  good  at 
Birmingham,  what  is  likely  to  be  ?— but  courage,  the  old  B.  B.'s 
revived  us.  The  yesry  first  pen  we  found  third-prize,  and  im- 
mediately  thought,  Here  is  either  a  mistake,  or  what  must  the 
rest  be  ?— massive,  heavily  feathered,  and  deep  in  colour  on 
wing.  But  passing  on  to  the  other  twenty-five  old  cocks  we  did 
come  to  a  better^-inmiensely  large,  deep  gold  in  colour,  well 
feathered,  splendid  saddle,  and,  tliough  by  no  means  up  in  con- 
dition aftpr  moult,  not  unworthy  his  position.  Second  was 
^ood  all  round  but  small.  Fourth  we  thought  a  mistake ;  colour 
and  head  were  very  good,  but  saddle  wsa  very  narrow,  and 
there  was  a  want  of  leg  feather  under  the  hock.  Fifth-prize  had 
many  good  points,  but  was  much  too  deep  in  colour  on  the 
wing:  the  same  exhibitor's  pen,  232,  should  have  displaced 
either  him  or  fourth-prize  in  our  opinion.  Of  the  thirty-nine 
cockerels  many— very  many—were  exceedingly  good.    First- 

frize  was  a  now  well-known  winner,  in  colour  as  good  as  ever, 
ut  fast  failing  in  condition,  and  beginning  to  show  a  serious 
twist  in  the  comb  from  over-showing.  Second  really  grand  in 
craality.  Fourth  likely  to  make  one  of  the  best,  but  as  yet 
though  large,  raw  and  unformed.  Third  we  did  not  like,  being 
almost  white  on  the  back  thoueh  fine  in  shape,  and  pen  277 
might  have  displaced  him ;  this  last  bird  only  wanted  tsil  to  be 
«n  almost  perfect  Cochin.  Fifth  but  middling,  legs  being  too 
close  and  tail  long. 

Hens  (nineteen  entries),  contained  chiefly  grand  single  birds. 
Which  was  particularly  the  case  with  first-prize.  The  second 
were  better  matched,  but  neither  equal  to  best  in  first-prize  pen, 
these  last  being  the  old-fashioned  Light  Buff.  Third-prize,  too, 
were  verv  light  colour,  but  well-shaped ;  they  had  both,  however, 
bad  combs.  Fourth  well-shaped,  but  not  a  match,  one  being 
mealy.  Fifth  rather  small.  Pullets  (thirty-nine  entries),  were 
badly  judged;  first-prize  being  large,  but  far  from  Cochin  in 
shape,  being  narrow,  very  long- tailed,  mealy  in  colour,  and  one 
very  badly  twisted  in  hackle.  Second  a  fine-shaped  pair  of  light 
colour,  rather  overwashed  to  look  well.  Third-prize  rati^er 
email,  and  one  bird  out  of  sorts,  but  sound  and  neat  Cochins. 
Fourth  a  beautiful  colour,  but  moderate  in  feaHier  and  rather 
wanting  in  cushion.  Fifth  rather  spotted  in  hackle.  The  best 
fdngle  bird  in  this  class  was  in  Mr.  Tomlinson's  pen,  836,  bat 
not  well  mated. 

In  Partridge  cocks  the  three  prize  birds  were  grand  speoimensi 
but  of  the  rest  the  less  said  the  better.  The  judging  in  this 
class  did  not  please  us,  the  second-prize  being  in  our  opinion 
the  best.  He  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  the  first  in  comb  and 
colour,  but  so  really  grand  in  shape,  that  we  consider  that  he 
flhould  have  had  the  .cup  for  the  best  Cochin  cock  in  the  Show : 
we  have  not  for  years  seen  a  bird  we  liked  so  well  in  this  breed. 
The  cockerels  showed  the  prevailing  fault,  being  all  clumsy  in 
flhape.  Among  the  nine  pairs  of  hens  there  was  no  pen  well 
marked,  the  only  bird  so  distinguished  being  one  with  a  twisted 
comb  in  pen  372,  which  was  speedily  claimed  by  a  well-lmown 
breeder.     The  winning  pair  of  pullets  (thirteen  entries),  were 


better,  being  good  in  oolour^  but  small  and  poor  in  comb.  -  Second 
and  third  larger,  but  poor  in  colour.  There  is  much  room  lor  a 
skilful  amateur  in  this  breed ;  he  would  find  winning  compara- 
tively easy.  Whites  were  good  as  a  whole.  First-pnze  old  cock 
was  not  a  good  white,  but  large  and  grandly  feathered.  Second 
a  little  long  in  back,  but  fairly  enough  placed.  Third  very 
yellow,  and  somewhat  clumsy  behind.  The  first-prize  cockerel 
carried  his  wings  badly — so  high,  in  fact,  as  to  spoil  the  saddle 
completely.  Second  rough  and  bad  in  legs,  otherwise  in  our 
opinion  best  of  the  class.  Third  a  good  bird,  but  wanting  in 
that  undefinable  quality  called  carriage.  The  first-prize  hens 
deserved  their  position,  though  one  was  somewhat  wanting  in 
cushion.  Second-prize  should  have  been  disqualified,  containing 
one  pullet,  and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the  very  pullet 
which  won  the  cup  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe.  lie  doubt  snowing 
puUets  for  hens  nas  not  the  same  fraudulent  complexion  as 
showing  hens  for  pullets,  and  we  do  not  mention  the  matter  in 
that  sense ;  still,  it  is  not  fair  to  other  exhibitors,  and  the  penalty 
should  have  been  inflicted.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  said 
pullet  was  about  the  vezy  best  in  the  Show,  or  that  we  can 
remember  for  some  years.  Third  were  not  large,  but  neat,  nicely 
matched,  and  good  Cochins.  The  best  single  hen  in  titie  class 
was  in  pen  4^,  but  her  mate  was  nowhwe.  The  first-prize 
pullets,  again,  were  very  unequal  in  quality,  and  neither  so  good 
as  the  one  we  have  mentioned  in  the  hen  class.  Second  nad 
beautiful  combs,  and  were  the  best-matched  in  the  class,  but  not 
so  good  as  the  best  bird  in  first-prize.  Third  were  good  colooz 
and  shape.    The  whole  were  an  excellent  dass,  as  were  &e  hens. 

Bbahmas.— Thii  once-despised  breed  now  fills  the  largest 
classes  at  all  good  shows.  Tnirty-six  old  cocks  contended,  and  a 
grand  lot  they  were — ^the  best  lot  of  old  birds  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  cup  bird  was  grandly  feathered,  good  colour,  and  very 
massive;  in  fact,  too  massive  for  our  taste,  beine  almost  like 
a  Cochin.  Second-prize  was  a  shade  yello^  and  nad  a  twisted 
hackle,  but  in  other  respects  was  a  splendid  bird,  and  Was  bid- 
up  at  the  auction  from  eight  to  twenty-two  guineas.  Third  was 
rather  clumsy,  and  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  jg^>od  as  same  exhi- 
bitor's pen  4m.  Mr.  Linfwood's,  462,  was  also  a  grand  old  cock, 
and  there  were  other  birds  fit  to  show  and  win  anywhere,  the 
whole  boin§  a  most  difficult  class  to  judge.  The  cockerels  were 
one  short  of  a  hundred  entries.  The  first-prize  was  a  fine  bird^ 
but  bad  in  saddle  and  tail,  which  was  too  upright,  and  bad 
lonff  streamers,  which  the  owner  deserves  credit  for  showing 
without  plucking.  Second  was  rather  coarse.  Third  fine  in 
shape  and  saddle,  but  rather  yellow.  Fourth  was  large,  but 
rather  clumsy,  and  very  brown  on  the  wing.  Fifth  we  did  not 
like  at  all,  being  very  coarse  and  a  nasty  brown  on  the  shoulders. 
Sixth  a  very  neat  and  stylish  bird.  The  cup  bird  at  the  Palace 
was  unnoticed  in  this  class ;  he  certainly  was  gone  very  yellow, 
and  was  said  to  be  hump-backed,  but  we  failed  to  discover  this 
latter  fault,  and  should  have  been  disposed  to  put  him  seoond, 
displacing  second  to  fifth.  This  class  was  far  inferior  to  the 
cocks.  The  Selling  class  seemed  to  answer  its  purpose,  five 
cockerels  in  consecutive  order  being  marked  *'  sold"  by  twelve 
o'clock  Monday.  The  first-jnrize  was  a  really  good  cockerel,  and 
sold  for  eleven  guineas  and  a  half;  he  certainly  would  have 
been  about  fourth  in  the  open  class.  Seoond  was  also  veiy 
good,  and  realised  five  guineas,  though  yellow.  Pen  692  also 
contained  a  very  good  bird.  In  hens,  first  were  a  long  way 
ahead.  Seoond  also  very  good,  but  the  rest  were  a  poor  loL 
with  a  few  good  odd  hens  among  them.  Pullets  were  a  grand 
class  of  ei^ty-nine  pens,  the  first  three  pens  standing  clearly 
out,  but  the  rest  bemg  very  difficult  to  judge.  The  light  on 
this  class  was  fortunately  excellent,  which  was  the  sole  cause  of 
many  Palace  awards  being  reversed.  The  first-prize  were  large, 
finely-pencilled,  and  well  feathered.  Second-prize  contained 
one  young  and  small  bird,  which  will  ere  long  do  far  the  best 
of  the  pair.  Third  also  contained  one  very  young  bird  with  no 
tail  yet  grown,  which  will  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  class. 
Fourth  were  well  marked,  but  wanting  shape,  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  sixth.  Fifth  were  rather  coarse  in 
comb,  but  neat  in  shape,  and  pencilling  good.  There  were 
besides  several  excellent  pens  highly  commended,  and  almost 
any  number  of  good  odd  birds,  Mr.  Pritchard  especially  having 
several  good  ones.  The  Selling  class  for  hens  and  pullets  was 
poor,  with  only  a  few  exceptions ;  but  the  first-prize  pen  realised, 
we  believe,  J£10. 

The  adult  Light  cocks  (twenW-three  entries),  seemed,  as  a 
rule,  rather  out  of  condition.  First  was  very  large  with  little 
marking  and  rather  yellow,  but  well-shaped.  Second  also  want- 
ing in  marking,  and  also  in  feather.  Third  was  small  for  an  eld 
bird,  but  beautiful  colour  and  carriage.  Pens  729,  741,  and  748 
were  fine  specimens.  In  the  cockerels  (sixty-nine  entriee),  we 
thought  a  mistake  was  made  in  leaving  pen  786  (Mrs.  William- 
son), out  of  the  prize  list,  where  we  should  have  placed  him 
rather  high.  He  was  rather  yellow,  but  not  more  so  than  many 
of  the  prize  birds,  and  very  superior  in  almost  all  other  points.  ' 
Passing  him.  we  oaan  fairly  congratulate  Mr.  Dean  on  his  first- 
prize  bird,  wnich  thoroughly  deserved  his  position,  and  thou^, 
no  doubts  rather  small,  is  in  every  other  point  the  naanst  to 
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pezfeotion  we  can  oorselyeB  remember  to  have  seen.  Second 
was  pale  in  haokle»  bat  good  in  every  other  respect.  Third  good 
st^le  and  colour,  bat  small.  Fourth  also  small  bat  nice  all  over. 
Fifth  rather  wanted  feathering.  There  were  manv  other  really 
good  birds  in  this  class.  The  hens  (twenty  pens),  were  grand 
but  ver^  difficult  to  jadge,  every  prize  pen  without  exception 
containing  one  bird  much  superior  to  "  aUthe  others,''  if  th»t  be 
possible.  There  was  hardly  a  really  bad  pair  in  the  clikss.  Pullets 
also  were  remarkably  good,  though  few  birds  were,  perhaps,  so 
good  as  the  best  of  the  hens.  The  fifth-prize  had  oertainfy  the 
best  bird  in  the  class,  but  by  no  means  well  matched.  We  neard 
much  quarrelling  over  the  jud^(|(,  and  have  already  noticed 
what  we  think  was  a  real  omission  in  the  cockerels ;  but  after 
going  over  it  three  times,  we  thibk  the  pullets  were  well  and 
fairlv  judged,  ottr  remark  as  to  the  odd  oirds  being  borne  in 
mind.  The  iirst-prize  contained  one  bird  really  grand,  though 
hardly  equal  to  the  best  in  fifth.  She  was,  however,  little  in- 
ferior, and  her  companion  was  only  a  little  short  of  cushion.  If 
we  found  any  fault,  it  would  be  to  put  third-prize  second,  this 
pair  being  fairly  ^ood  in  all  respects,  and  so  beautifully  and 
evenly  matched  as  in  our  opinion  to  outweigh  the  better  odd  bird 
in  the  second  pen,  which  was  mated  with  rather  a  narrow  pullet. 
It  was,  however,  very  hard  judging  all  through,  and  Mr.  Teebay 
is,  in  our  opinion,  rather  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success  than 
blamed  for  shortcomings.  Reviewing  the  Brahma  classes,  we 
would  remark  that  many  Dark  breeders  seem  quite  to  have  for- 

f  often  cushion  and  leg-feather  in  their  pullets ;  while  Lights 
aire  little  now  to  wish  lor  beyond  marking  in  haokle,  which  last 
is  greatly  wanting,  in  many  of  the  cooks  especially. 

ICaijlts. — These  were  small  classes,  but  it  struck  ns  at  once 
thflUi — ^in  the  cocks  especially — there  was  some  inerease  of  size. 
W«  are  glad  to  see  it ;  it  was  time.  First-prize  cock  was  large, 
but  coarse  and  ^nty  in  the  legs ;  second  was  a  grand— mistake 
—not  a  grand  bird  by  any  means,  the  best  bird  in  the  class,  897, 
being  left  out.  In  ooofcerels,  first-prize  was  almost  too  long  in 
the  leg ;  the  second  was  good,  and  so  was  pen  908.  The  first- 
prize  hen  was  very  good;  second  small,  and  not  so  doee  in  tail 
as  should  be.  The  first-prize  pullet  was  leggy,  but  good  in  all 
else;  second  much  like  a  Game,  being  wanting  in  shoulders, 
and  too  small.  Pen  981  was  much  better  in  our  opinion,  which 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  her  beins  a  well-known  winner. 
Fbbnch  Fowls.— Graves  were  all  small  classes,  which  may 

5artly  be  aooountod  for  by  there  being  only  two  prizes  eaoh. 
'he  first-prize  old  cook  was  a  long,  long  wajr  ahead  of  all  the 
others,  though  second  was  good  also,  and  the  highly  commended 
pen,  980,  abo  fine.  Only  two  cockerels  oontended  for  two  prizes ; 
the  firsfc  was  good,  but  second  was  small,  and  should  have  been 
withheld,  though  perhaps  the  conditions  hardly  justified  such  a 
step.  Hens  were  honestly  shown  as  a  rule,  the  white  feathers 
being  left  in  the  crests.  Again  first  were  much  the  best>  though 
second  were  good.  The  two  prizes  in  pullets  were  nearlv  equal, 
first  being  beet  in  size  and  second  in  combs.  Houdans  had  not 
fair  play  by  far.  Old  cooks  (sixteen  entries)  paid  £5  8f .  in  fees, 
and  onlv  obtained  £3  in  two  prizes.  First  was  fine  in  size  and 
colonr  but  had  a  deformed  '^double-double  "  toe.  Second  was 
fine  dark  colour  but  small,  and  entered  at  only  three  guineas 
by  BO  good  a  judffe  of  his  value  as  Mr.  Quibell.  Either  960  or 
961  was  worth  half-a-dozen  of  him,  both  being  really  good  birds; 
we  would,  in  faot,  have  given  the  two  prizes  to  these  two,  giving 
preference  to  Mr.  Quibell's.  In  cockerels  the  same  remark  as 
to  unjust  oonsideration  applies,  as  it  does  in  less  degree  to  the 
hen  and  nullet  classes.  Cockerels  paid  £7  128.  in  tees,  to  be 
awarded  £S  in  prizes.  First  was  given  to  a  dark  but  small 
bird.;  second  good  in  all  points.  First-prize  hens  were  light  in 
colour,  but  large  and  well  matohed;  second  not  so  large,  but 
beautiful  plumag^.  These  are  not  birds  of  colour,  but  we  must, 
nevertheless,  remark  that  they  are  the  handsomest  we  have 
seen  a  long  while.  Pallets  disappointed  us ;  the  first-prize,  it 
is  true,  were  a  good  pair,  but  one  bird  in  the  other  pen  was 
small,  and  the  resl  of  the  class  not  much  to  speak  of .  As  a 
whole  the  Houdans  showed  a  most  decided  falling-ofl. 

Spanish. — Old  cooks  were  a  middling  lot.  First-prize  a  grand 
bird,  very  little  trimmed,  but  face  out  of  condition  and  scabby. 
Second  a  wide  face,  but  bad  lobes.  Third  middling  geod.  In 
cookerels  (twenty-four  entries),  first  was  fine  carriage  and  style, 
bat  onlv  middlin^gf  face ;  second  a  moderately  good  bird ;  thira 
Tinasually  good  in  comb  and  fair  in  face,  but  earlobes  much 
duplicated ;  fourth  a  sound  bird,  not  matured,  but  promises  to 
be  oetter  than.  most.  Pen  1061  was  also  a  very  hopeful-lookinff 
cockerel,  though  not  yet  ready  to  show.  Hens  were  a  smafl 
class  of  seven,  and  we  may  remark  that  the  first-prize  pen  con- 
tained the  very  beet  single  hen  we  can  recollect  seeing  for  we 
don't  know  how  long ;  the  other,  too,  was  fair,  but  it  was  one 
hen  won  the  prize.  Second  a  good  pair  by  no  means  ready  after 
moulting.  Third  in  very  poor  condition  indeed,  and  not  at  their 
beet.  Pullete  were  a  nice  class,  first  being  a  really  capitel  pair, 
something  like  Mr.  Jones's  old  form — ^well  matohed  and  in  nice 
order.  Second  and  third  also  good.  We  cannot  forbear  the 
remark  that  many  birds  in  the  Spanish  classes  were  evidently 
good  speoimens  spoilt  by  undue  forcing. 


Hajduxobs.— At  Birmingham  Blacks  came  first.  First>prize 
co^^Was  very  neat  in  comb,  and  in  colour  perhaps  has  never 
been' equalled ;  the  only  fault  we  could  find  was  a  redundancy  of 
earlobe.  Second-prize  similar  in  character,  but  rather  smaller  ; 
third  a  fair  average  good  bird.  First- prize  hens  were  not  good  ; 
one  was  squirrel-tailed,  and  both  far  too  long  in  the  log,  and  very 
deficient  in  lustre.  Second-prize  were  smaller,  but  bettor  in 
every  other  respect,  one  bird  being  the  beet  in  colour  we  havo 
yet  seen.  Third,  large  and  slightly  heavy-looking.  The  Gold* 
pendlled  winner  was  the  best  bird,  perhaps,  ever  seen,  and  waa 
run-up  at  the  auction  to  no  leas  than  eleven  suineas.  at  which 
price  he  was  bought-in  ;  every  point  was  good,  but  the  sickles 
especially  were  wonderful,  and  with  patience  (less  than  "the 
patience  of  Job  ")  and  care  might  do  good  service  to  a  Hamburgh 
exhibitor  for  years  to  come;  th^s  bird,  however,  was  honesi 
enough,  and  his  owner  may  well  ''hold  on"  to  him.  Second 
and  third  were  neat,  but  had  bronzy  tails.  The  female  class 
was  not  up  to  the  mark,  even  the  prize  pens  being  deficient. 
The  first  two  Silver-pencilled  cocks  were  fair,  but  far  inferior  to 
those  shown  two  years  ago.  Third  not  yet  ready  to  show,  but 
when  grown,  if  properly  washed,  would  make  as  food  a  bird  as 
any  of  the  three.  The  puUeto  were  better  than  in  the  Gold  class^ 
"  the  Duke  "  winning  with  a  pair  especially  good  in  taiL  In 
Gold-s^angled  cocks  both  first  and  second  were  grand  birds,  th» 
first  being  chiefly  superior  in  breast  and  bars.  In  the  hens  w» 
were  only  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  first-prize  pen,  th» 
others  bemg  in  poor  condition.  The  winning  Silver-spangled 
cock  was  a  beautiful  bird  in  all  but  legs.  Tnese  were  nearly 
white,  and  it  is  a  question  if  this  should  not  have  displaced 
him;  he  was,  however,  clearly  the  best  in  all  other  points. 
Second  and  third  were  good  average  prize  birds.  Fourth  was 
in  bad  order,  or  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  beat.  The  first- 
prize  pair  of  hens  contained  one  really  grand  hen,  but,  as  » 
whole,  this  class  has  been  far  surpassed  in  former  years.  The 
second-prize  were  pretty  good,  but  not  at  all  a  good  match,  and 
rather  wanting  in  size  of  spangling  on  the  shoulders. 

Polish. — ^The  first-prize  ^hite-orested  cock  was  barely  through 
his  moult,  which  made  his  triumph  all  the  more  crediteble.  Se- 
cond also  a  good  bird,  with  crest  very  honestly  shown.  Th» 
hens,  on  the  contrary,  were  very  severely  trimmed.  In  Gold- 
spangles  the  first-pnze  cock  was  the  only  one  in  really  good 
condition,  second  not  being  fairly  moulted.  The  winning  hens 
were  very  fine  in  all  but  tul  ooverto  and  tails,  which  were  much 
shaded  on  the  ground  colour.  The  first-prize  Silver  cook  was 
Mr.  Adkius's  well-known  bird,  and  securedTthe  cup.  Mr.  Beldon's 
second-prize  had  not  fuUy  flprown  his  tail,  and  was  ouriously 
remarkable  for  a  double  or  bifurcated  spur  on  each  foot.  Th» 
first-prize  hens  were  good  in  all  points,  except  that  much  of  th» 
lacing  looked  sooty  in  colour  through  bad  oondition. 

Ant  Yasiett  Class. — In  this  class  a  good  pen  of  La  Fldchek 
won  first,  a  fine  pair  of  Cuckoo  Dorkinn  second,  and  a  very 
pretty  pair  of  Sultans  third.  Mr.  Fowler  nad  also  a  nice  pair  Of 
Leghorns  ;^  the  rest  struck  us  as  rather  a  poor  class. 

GiMB.— The  Game  fowls  were  fewer  than  usual,  but  most  of 
the  classes  contained  many  excellent  birds.  The  Judges  ap- 
peared, however,  to  have  an  impression  that  highly  commendeds 
cost  half  a  guinea  each,  for  we  can  never  remember  being  so 
struck  with  the  paucity  of  these  cheap  distinctions  compared 
with  the  really  good  quality  of  the  classes.  With  this  excep- 
tion, and  the  one  or  two  oases  named  by  us,  we  could  find,  and 
we  heard,  little  fault  with  the  judging.  The  first-prize  Black 
Bed  cock  was  rather  too  long  in  the  head  perhaps,  and  third  a. 
shade  too  crooked  in  beak,  out  all  were  good.  In  stags  ther» 
was-  a  decided  mistake,  which  we  are  convinced  was  a  mere 
clerical  error— «.0«,  that  the  bird  was  in  some  way  mistaken  for 
one  in  the  next  pen.  He  was  rather  hump-backed,  tremen- 
dously long  in  the  thighs,  and  had  been  cut  in  both  feet  for 
duck-foot.  We  believe  this  award  was  really  meant  for  the  nexi 
pen,  1809,  which  contained  a  cajdtal  bird  in  every  respect. 
First  and  second  were  very  fine  in  all  pointe.  Fourth  was 
perhaps  a  shade  too  dark,  and  fifth  was  a  little  weak  in  onei 
back  toe  ;  but  except  the  third-prize,  there  was  little  room  for 
complaint.  First  and  second  Black  Bed  hens  were  a  mef-e  toss- 
up  ;  third  had  lost  a  bit  of  her  comb  in  one  of  those  squabbles  in 
which  some  ladies  will  indulge;  fourth  looked  to  us  rather  soft* 
In  the  puUeto  third  and  fifth  were  gems,  and  would  have  been 
higher  but  l^at  they  were  decidedly  too  small.  Among  tho 
Brown  Bed  cocks  the  winner  stood  a  long  way  ahead ;  he  was  » 
laoed-breasted  bird,  shown  in  the  very  pink  of  condition.  Se- 
cond and  fourth  were  good  too,  though  some  way  behind ;  bui 
third  was  aflain  a  mistake,  this  bird  having  tremendously  broad 
and  soft  sickles,  almost  like  those  of  a  Brahma,  and  being  also 
too  narrow  behind.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence  to  find  ths 
same  broad  sickles  in  the  third-prize  stag,  but  they  were  not  i» 
this  case  soft  as  in  the  old  olass :  it  is,  however,  desirable  to 
remark  on  this  feature,  which  looks  so  out  of  place  in  a  Cbtmo 
fewL  The  winning  cockerel  was  a  splendid  dark  laoed-breasted 
bird.  Both  hens  and  pullete  were  a  fairish  lot,  but  several  birds 
were  in  very  soft  feather.  In  old  Duokwing  oooks  the  first  threo 
prizes  were  the  only  birds  good  in  oohxary  the  fourth  beinK 
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espeoiAlly  bad  in  this  yespeot,  showing  mnch  brown  in  the  wins;- 
bar,  and  still  more  on  the  secondary  quilLs,  besides  a  bad  back. 
The  first  was  Terv  good  and  secnred  the  cap ;  third  was  rather 
squirrel-tailed.  Amons  the  cockerels  the  first  was  a  beauty,  but 
too  small;  second  and  one  or  two  others  sgain  showed  the 
sqmrrel-tail,  which  seems  creepinff  into  this  breed.  Hens  and 
jwUets  struck  us  as  being  worse  m  colour  than  we  hftve  seen 
ttiem.  Blacks  and  Brassy-win^  were,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  lot. 
First-prize  cock  was  a  Brass-wing,  Tery  clumsy  in  legs,  and  we 
must  say  we  liked  second  best,  but  nearly  all  were  soft-looking. 
The  first-prize  hen  was  in  bad  condition,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  broody,  haviuff  lost  her  breast  feathers,  but  we  heard  she 
handled  well  and  do  not  question  the  award.  The  first-prize 
Pile  cock  was  a  beautiful  yellow  leg,  far  ahead  of  all  compe- 
tttors :  he  was  all  but  perfect  in  symmetry  and  condition,  but  a 
Uttle  faulty  in  wing-bar,  and  a  cood  streak  of  green-black  in  the 
tail;  no  other  bird  came  near  nim.  In  the  hens  the  first-prize 
was  a  very  good  gamey  bird,  but  second  again  out  of  condition. 
Bamtams.— The  first  prize  In  Sebrights  went  to  good  Golds, 
the  second  to  bad  Silvers,  the  cock's  hackles  being  stnped  instead 
of  laced.  In  Whites  we  need  not  say  who  won ;  but  the  same 
gentleman's  second-prize  cock  was  very  bad  in  comb.  In  Blacks 
the  winning  pen  contained  a  wonderfully  neat  cock ;  third  was 
also  good,  but  second  had  ear-lobes  much  stained.  In  the  g^eral 
olass,  first  was  taken  by  Japanese,  and  second  by  Mr.  Wood- 
gate's  White-booted  birds.  We  are  not  sure  we  should  not  have 
a  little  changed  some  of  the  awards  in  the  Game  Bantams ;  but 
we  must  say  that  all  were  ffiven  to  good  pens.  The  number  of 
good  old  cocks,  so  rare  a  few  years  back,  was  specially  notice- 
able. In  the  first  class,  that  for  Black-breasted  Bed  birds, 
the  third-prize  pen  contained  a  cock  very  neat,  but  decidedly 
duU  in  colour,  and  fourth-prize  contained  one  rather  poor  pullet ; 
and  all  three  birds  were  too  short  in  face.  In  the  Brown  Reds, 
second-prize  cock  was  an  old  bird  gone  very  coarse  and  stocky. 
In  the  Any  variety,  the  first-prize  (Duckwings)  contained  one 
Jja^te  pullet,  but  the  other  was  rather  clumsy ;  and  the  cock, 
though  very  neat  and  gamey.  showed  signs  of  more  "  manual 
labour  "  upon  him  than  we  liked  to  see.  The  third- prize  pen 
of  Piles  also  contained  one  good  and  one  bad  hen.  The  Black- 
breasted  Bed  cocks  were  the  best  class  of  all;  good  birds 
abounded— richly  abounded;  and  while  we  would  perhaps  have 
changed  one  award,  we  must  say  the  judging  was  both  good  and 
fair,  every  prize-bird  being  an  ornament  to  his  circle,  or  rather 
pen.  In  the  Any  variety  class  for  cocks,  first  and  third  were 
won  by  Piles,  the  second  by  a  Duckwing,  which  should,  we 
think,  have  been  placed  first.  We  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  have  never  seen  Game  Bantam  classes  hotter  filled  than  at 
Birmingham  in  1873. 

Ducks.— Aylesburvs  showed  some  falling-ofl  in  weight,  as  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  :— 

]B6a    1809.     1870.      1871.        187S.        1878. 
,^   ^  IbB.      lbs.       11m.    lb8.oi.     11M.OS.     lbs.os. 

l»*Pri««    IH  ..  171  ..  1^  ..  17  la  ..  18  la  ..  17    6 

JndprUe —    ..  17*  ..  18f  ..  16  18  ..  18    1  ..  17    0 

^'JprfM  —    ..  17l  ..  17l  ..  15    4  ..  17    4  ..  16  14 


4th  prise 


18  10  ..  16  11  ..  16  IS 


The  weights  of  the  Bouen  prize  birds  are  as  follows,  one  Duck 
and  one  drake  constituting  the  pen  in  each  instance: — 


1808.     1800.     1870. 


Istprixe   19; 

Snd iniM  ..............  18' 

"BrdpriM   ...,! !,'!.'  17i 

4thprix6  

-ItthpriM 

6thpme  


.  19 
.  18 
,  18 

17 

17 

17^ 


1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

bi.01. 

lbs.  OS. 

lbs.  OS. 

19  6  . 

.  19  10  . 

.  19  10 

19  1  . 

.  19  19  . 

.  18  14 

18  16  . 

.  18  7  . 

18  10  . 

.  18  S  . 

^   _ 

18  6  . 

.  »  1  . 

_ 

17  10  . 

.  81  0  . 

,   — 

17    . 

17    . 

161  . 
.161  . 
There  was  a  class  provided  this  year  of  Bouen  Ducks,  to  be 
cold  at  a  price  not  ezceedin«  two  guineas  the  pair.  The  weights 
in  these  cases,  for  the  lour  prise  pairs  respectively,  are 
15  lbs.  2  ozs.,  12  lbs.  12  ozs.,  18  lbs.  2  ozs.,  and  18  lbs.  6  ozs.  These 
are  probably  about  the  weights  at  which  we  may  expect  to  find 
Bouen  Ducks  when  in  a  condition  for  the  table. 

In  Black  East  Indians  we  thought  the  judging  (and  we  oz- 
amined  this  class  carefully)  very  fair,  the  winners  being  good 
both  in  colour,  size,  and  points.  l£r.  Sainsbury  would  easily 
have  secured  at  least  second  had  he  matched  his  birds  differ- 
ently, but  they  were  very  bad'y  paired,  particularly  in  size,  and 
in  attempting  to  score  two  p-.izes  (what  a  common  mistake  this 
is)  he  lost  a  chance  of  eitlier.  Mandarins  and  Carolinas  had 
each  classes  to  themselves,  which  classes  proved  a  great  attrac- 
tion, being  thronged  all  the  time.  Handanns  were  a  very  even 
lot,  but  Carolinas  were  more  easily  judged.  Good  drakes  were 
In  every  pen,  but  Ducks  were  scarce,  and  the  rare  lustre  on 
those  in  the  prize  pens  determined  the  awards.  CaU  Ducks 
also  were  a  moe  olass,  first  going  to  l£r.  Gladstone's  Whites, 
Mid  second  to  Greys.  In  the  Any  other  variety  of  Waterfowl, 
first-prize  were  Mr.  Leno's  pet  D.  AutnmnaUs  (he  also  i^owea 
a  pair  of  Viduatas),  and  second  prize  to  Buddy  Sheldrakes.  The 
feature  of  the  ckss  was,  however,  pen  1788,  a  beautiful  pair  of 

pie  Gallinules,  an  African  waterhen.    The  absence  of  web 

feet  seems  to  have  poziled  the  Judge,  and,  perhaps,  by 


'*  Waterfowl "  swimmers  were  really  intended ;  but  both  the 
rarity  and  surpassing  beauty  of  plumage  in  these  birds  should 
have  brought  them  some  notice. 

Gbbbb.— These  birds  showed  faUing-oil  both  in  numbers  and 
weight.  Thirteen  entries  competed  for  eight  prizes,  so  that 
most  of  the  exhibitors  were  "  in  luck."  The  following  weights 
will  enable  comparison  to  be  made  :— 


White-Old  bix4i..lflt.. 

Sod 
aoiUngi..lst.. 

Sod 
Onj-^ldUidfl  ..1st.. 


OoiUngi., 


1871. 


06 

66 
48 
44 

00 
61 
47 
87 


1872. 
lbs.  OSS. 
.    66    S 

.  6112 
.  60  12 
.  41  8 
.  68  0 
.  60  12 
.  47  8 
.    4012 


1878. 


66 

88 
40 
46 
68 


60  0 
43  12 
42    8 


Psirof 

Bred  this  7cer-8iogl«  Go«k 
FfeirotHsins.... 


iBt.... 

2nd   ....  4<4..    49^ 
In  these  classes  the  weights  of  the  young  birds  are  decidedly 
below  the  mark. 

TuBKSTS.— Mr.  Lythall  of  course  won  in  Turkeys  in  every 
olass  in  which  he  showed.    In  the  other  (old  cocln)  Mr.  Ken- 
drick  won  with  an  American  bird.    The  weights  subjoined  will 
show  a  falling- off  in  most  of  the  prize  cocks,  and  a  sain  on  the 
hens.    All  the  Turkey  dssses  were  well  and  creditably  flUed. 
1809.  1870.     1871.       1873.        1878. 
lbs.     lbs.    lbs.  OSS.  lbs.  oss.  lbs.  oas. 
01dfiiids-8hifa«Go«k   ....  Itt  ..  84}..  86^..  86  4  ..  88  6  ..  87   4 
2iid/.  83  ..  86{..  83   8  ..  85   6  ..  8610 
83  8  ..  88   6 
38  4  ..  88   a 
,  29  0  ..  2412 
2810  ..  28   4 
.  81  0  ..  81    6 
8010  ..  2814 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  general  features  of  the  Show 
The  total  entries  show  a  slight  falling-ofl,  being  this  year  1860 
of  poultey,  and  491  of  Pigeons,  against  1996  of  noultry,  and  389 
of  Pigeons  last  year.  Most  varieties  of  poultry  nave  decreaa«d ; 
but  the  all-devouring  Brahma  has  increased  by  some  sixty  pens, 
and  Pigeons  by  a  nundred.  The  most  disappointing  classes 
were  the  Dorkings.  The  rest  were  mostly  up  to  the  mark.  The 
Light  had  been  again  improved,  and  there  are  now  very  few 
really  Dark  pens.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  gallei;y, 
which  last  year  was  so  stifiingly  hot  as  soon  as  the  gas  waa  lit, 
was  now  thoroughly  ventUatea.  On  this  point  we  felt  Tory 
anxious,  and  took  putioular  pains  to  asoertain,  late  in  the  erven- 
ing,  how  the  case  then  stood ;  but  witii  all  these  improvements, 
the  aoeommodation  is  still  a  disgrace  to  such  a  Show,  and  unices 
something  more  be  done,  must  ultimately  drag  it  down  below 
even  Manchester.  The  poultry,  it  is  weU  known,  is  the  ohief 
attraction  of  this  Show,  yet  has  only  about  one-fourth  the  floor 
space ;  and  if  some  means  cannot  be  found  of  treating  exhibiion 
and  the  public  more  fairly,  they  will  inevitably  go  elaeniiere. 
The  crowdin4|[  at  times  was  really  painful,  and  greatly  hindered 
us  from  forming  a  matured  judgment  in  many  cases. 

The  feeding  was  particularly  careful  and  good  this  year,  but 
some  other  points  of  the  management  very  bad.  The  pens  wen 
floored  with  dark  sand,  and  water  given  in  large  spittoons,  in 
which  latter  the  birds  stood  and  dabbled,  till  both  their  pens 
and  themselves  were  in  a  filthy  condition  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  Why  cannot  a  Show  uke  this  provide  proper  water- 
tins,  and  scatter  clean  chaff  daily  into  every  pen,  over  a  little 
dean  grit  ?  By  this  means  titie  birds  would  be  kept  both  clean, 
healthy,  and  happy :  as  it  was.  if  our  own  fancy  were  White 
Cochins,^  we  shoiua  have  been  ratoer  "  mad  "  to  see  the  condition 
of  our  birds. 

The  attendance  of  the  public  was  very  large,  more  than  for 
very  many  years  past.  The  following  table  ol  Monday's  sta- 
tistics will  show  this  :— 


1800. 
£196  . 


1870.       1871. 


1812. 
£200  6t. 


UfTS. 
£824  81. 


purple 
tothe 


Adxisbzoms. 
1809.       187a       1871.       1872.       1878. 

Subterfbers*  ttelwts 4^7  ..  4,702  ..  4,893  ..  4,897  ..  6^8B8 

FiYSshUUBeaMoh 689..     840..     777..     846..      907 

Ons shilling sMdi 476..     819..     781..     989  ..  1.406 

The  sales  were  also  very  numerous,  and  high  prices  were 
realised.  A  Brown  Bed  Gmme  cock  sold  for  £27,  and  %  pen  of 
Duckwing  Bantams  18  guineas.  The  first-prize  Dark  Brahma 
pullets  were  bought-in  at  £dO,  and  the  second-prize  were  "  run- 
up "  to  24  guineas,  at  which  they  also  were  bought-in.  It  is  our 
decided  opinion  that  the  interest  in  the  poultry  fancy  is  on  the 
increase,  and  that  something  like  a  fresh  ''mama**  is  fast  getting 
up;  in  the  face  of  which  we  strongly  advise  all  who  "hold 
shares  '*  in  "  good  stock  "  to  hold  firm,  in  the  hope  of  a  rising 
market.  We  can  never  remember  a  sale  at  which  there  were  so 
many  and  such  eaffer  buyers.  We  have  mentioned  Brahmaa 
bou^t-in,  but  besides  these  the  second-prize  old  Dark  oock  was 
run-up  at  auction  from  8  to  22  guineas,  at  which  he  was  knooked 
down;  and  the  third-prize  oookerel  was  claimed  at  £30.  We 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
sales  next  week. 
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We  will  only  farther  remark  ihat  all  the  officialB  were 
courteous  and  obliging  as  ever,  and  did  idl  in  their  power  to 
assist  us  in  every  way.  We  could  only  wish  that  the  awards 
were  more  frequently  delivered-in,  more  promptly  *copied-out, 
and  more  constantly  kept  posted-up  on  the  Saturday. 

The  Judges  officiated  as  follows :  Mr.  John  Baily  judged  the 
Dorking,  Malays,  French  fowls,  Any  variety  class,  Bantams 
{except  Game),  and  fancy  Ducks;  Mr.  Dixon  took  the  Ham- 
burghs,  Polish,  large  Dacks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys ;  Captain  Heaton 
did  the  Cochins;  Mr.  Teebaythe  Brahmas  and  Spanish;  and 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Lane,  E.  Lowe,  and  J.  H.  Smith  the  Game  and 
Game  Bantams.  It  giyes  us  pleasure  to  add  that  Mr.  Hewitt 
also  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  Saturday,  and  though  not  able 
to  take  regular  duty,  kindly  checked  over,  voluntarily,  the 
Brahmas  and  some  of  the  Cochins,  "just  for  fun"  and  to  assist 
his  colleagues.  He  looked  much  better  than  we  expected  to 
find  him,  and  though  a  little  fatigued,  seemed  reiJly  to  enjoy 
being  in  his  old  element  again. 

[We  have  another  full  report  from  a  thoroughly  qualified 
reporter,  which  we  will  insert  next  week.— Ens.] 

THE  PIGEONS. 

Monday,  December  1st.— I  stand  at  an  early  hour  at  my  haU 
door  in  Wiltshire  with  a  light  heart,  for  I  have  just  tapped  my 
barometer,  and  find  that  after  a  steady  rise  of  some  aays  the 
mercury  is  now  ever  boundin|f.  Ah  1  thought  I,  this  year  1873 
is  like  many  an  old  sinner,  improving  at  the  last.  October 
better  than  September,  and  now  we  are  going  to  have  the  old 
(gentleman's  last  dajrs,  and  they  are  to  be  better  still.  Shall  I 
really  see  the  Birmingham  Show  under  sunlight  ?  Will  Bir- 
mingham streets  be  other  than  dirty,  slippery,  greasy,  and  the 
air  smoky-tasting,  wet  ?  I  have  never  seen  Birmingham  to  ad- 
vantage ;  1  think  1  shall  this  time.  "  Carpe  diem"  which  freely 
translated  in  this  nineteenth  century  (latter  part,  by  the  way), 
may  mean,  *'  Catch  the  train."  Train  duly  caught,  &y  improv- 
ing every  hour,  but  the  train  terribly,  terribly  slow.  Comfort- 
ing thou^t — "  If  slow,  sure — i.0.,  sale,  can't  run  into  any  other 
train."  Discomforting  thought — "  Another  train  may  run  into 
US."  Weary,  weary  hours — the  train  is  so  very  slow.  At  length, 
at  a  few  minutes  to  four,  after  a  seven-hours  ride.  I  am  in  Bir- 
mingham. On,  on,  to  tne  Show.  The  day  is  still  fine.  Bir- 
mingham streets  and  air  as  good  as  can  be  under  any  circum- 
stances. A  throng  like  Cheapside.  I  cross  over  to  the  opposite 
gavement,  which  seems  less  crowded.  I  wonder  whether  this 
ne  street,  like  Milsom  Street,  Bath,  has  a  shilling  and  a  six- 
penny side,  and  the  shilling  side,  havinff  the  better  shops,  has 
the  most  people.  In  the  Show,  but  dark,  hot ;  no  light  cages 
for  Pigeons  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  to  see  birds  and  judge 
their  merits  an  utter  impossibility.  Baffled  and  beaten^  I  cro 
out  and  hope  for  a  fine  morning's  early  visit.  The  hospitable 
doors  of,  now  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  an  old  friend  of  "  our 
Journal,"  are,  I  know,  open  to  receive  me. 

Tuesday  morning  I  am  in  the  Show  in  capital  time ;  but  wait 
awhile.  I  had  never  seen  the  country  near  Birmingham  under 
sunlight,  and  how  pretty  it  is  I  English  hedgerow  scenery — 
thoroughly  English.  It  is  Shakspeare's  county,  too,  I  re- 
member, rich  in  wild  flowers,  and  woods,  and  parks,  and  deer; 
and  though  the  needs  and  necessities  of  business  have  altered 
it,  yet  tnese  are  counterbalanced  greatly  by  the  well-built 
villas,  the  tasty  gardens,  rich  especially  in  oomfers,  and  all  the 
appearances  so  prominently  revealing  the  comfortable,  very 
comfortable,  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 

Bingley  Hall  is,  as  ever,  full— too  full  for  personal  eaae  and 
rapid  progress.  Up  the  gallei^  I  find  my  cooing  friends.  The 
poultry  I  go  not  to ;  anomer  is  writing  of  these,  and  right  well 
A6  does  write. 

First  greet  me  the  Almond  Tumblers;  and,  by  the  way,  how 
one's  mind  will  turn  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  seen  only  a 
fortnight  since— "  comparisons  are  odious,"  aa  said  my  copy- 
book— "  comparisons  are  odiriferous,"  as  said  Mrs.  Malaprop— 
but  one  cannot  help  making  them.  Birmingham  Show  and 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  the  former  like  a  fine  old  parent  whose 
son  has  grown  bigger  and  finer  than  himself,  yet  the  old  fellow 
iB,  I  find,  hale,  and  hearty,  and  strong— not  so  good-looking  as 
his  son  Crystal  Palace  Show,  but  venerable  and  strong  withal. 
I  stand  before  the  Almond  Tumblers,  shown  here  in  pairs — ^few 
but  choice. 

The  Carriers  are,  though  fewer,  yet  said  to  be  even  better 
than  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show ;  certainly  the  first-prize 
is  a  ffrand  bird;  there  is  one,  No.  1866,  highly  commended— an 
exoeUent-going  bird  whose  day  is  coming. 

Kext  come  Pouters^  Bed  cocks— First-prize  a  very  good  colour, 
not  good  in  style  of  Umbs,  but  certainly  rightly  placed  first;  se- 
cond, an  excellent  Pouter,  coloux  bad.  limb  very  good.  Bed 
hens — ^first  excellent,  a  little  too  much  white  in  crop,  but  no  other 
fault;  second  a  very  nice  bird,  but  not  a  good  colour,  his  being 
Blue- bred  very  visible,  but  he  has  nice  limbs.  Blue  hens. — 
Second  was  the  lovely  hen,  to  my  mind,  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  and  the  lovely  hen  of  this  Show  as  well,  her  only  fault 
being  slightly  bishoped ;  still  first  was  a  bird  of  immense  Jengtlu 


No.  1957  has  a  Black  put  in  by  mistake,  certainly  a  strange  mis- 
take, and  an  excellent  bird.  No.  1958  was  a  mce  bird.  Black 
cocks.— 1965,  young  but  has  a  good  time  coming.  First  a  very 
nice  bird  ;  second  very  large  but  flagged  thighs.  Black  hens.- 
First  well-stockened  and  lovely  ■limbed ;  second  too  much  white. 
White  cocks. — ^First  rather  more  slender  than  second;  the  second 
well  nigh  as  good  a  bird  as  could  be,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
class.  White  hens. — ^First  long-limb  and  feathers,  but  not  too 
good  a  carriage ;  second  very  pretty  hen,  but  wants  a  little  more 
Umb;  1992,  ttdid  at  Crystal  Palace  Show,  but  only  very  highly 
commended  here.  The  class  of  White  Pouters  the  best  of  the 
variety.  Any  other  colour.— Surely  a  mistake.  Mealies  not 
wanted  here,  and  Yellows  better  with  Beds.  In  the  hens  of 
Any  other  class  all  were  Yellow  and  all  good,  but  third-prize 
rather  heavy. 

Barbs,  Black— 'First,  wondrous  skulls;  second,  very  good 
indeed.  Barbs,  any  other  colour— First,  Beds,  well-known  ones ; 
second,  a  nice  pair  of  Yellows.  Barbs  of  1873,  very  promising- 
First,  wonderful  for  age. 

Balds,  Shortfaced,  more  numerous  than  I  feared— First, 
excellent  Blues ;  second.  Blues  again,  a  little  laree ;  a  Yellow 
commended  pair,  excellent  in  colour,  and  one  good  in  head. 

Beards—Fmt  and  second,  Mr.  Woodhouse ;  I  preferred  the 
latter. 

Tumblers,  Shortfaced— First,  Mr.  Adams,  excellent  Beds; 
second,  a  tidy  pair  of  Black  Mottles.  Tumblers,  Long-mufled, 
thorough  Birmmgham  birds,  and  now  bred  to  nice  feather. 

Btmts,  of  course  few.  I  heard  a  countryman  remark,  "  They 
be  fowls,  surely." 

fToco&tTM.- Here  a  difference  of  opinion ;  one  class  of  fanciers 
and  judges  like  the  hog-mane,  another  class  like  it  not,  but  an 
openness  in  the  neck;  hence  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  one 
class,  the  latter,  won,  here  the  former.  I  own  I  prefer  the  hpg- 
mane.    The  Jacobins  were  very  excellent. 

White  Fantails.—k.  truly  superb  class,  and  no  wonder  when 
Messrs.  Maynard,  Loversidge,  and  Serjeantson  sent  their  birds. 

Trumpeters, — ^Very  few,  but  good. 

Owls,  Foreign,  the  same.  English  Owls,  a  far  stronger  class, 
but  surely  they  were  many  of  them  half  or  part  foreign— a 
land  of  Englishman  with  foreigner's  smaller  size  and  look. 

i^uTM.- Good,  and  many  Yellows  among  them. 

Blue  Dragoons.— Verj  excellent.  Bed  and  Yellows— First 
and  cup,  superb  Yellows;  second,  exeellent  Bed  birds;  third, 
Yellows ;  2212.  good  Beds  again.  Silver  Dragoons  showed  good 
specimens  of  the  two  varieties,  the  Black-barred  and  the  Brown- 
barred — First  and  cup,  the  former  variety ;  seconcLthe  latter. 
Drageons,  any  other  colour^— First  and  cup,  lovely  Whites,  ex- 
cellently shown ;  all  in  the  class  White. 

The  Magpies  were  very  neat. 

Aniwerps  of  the  higher  fancy  variety,  of  diflerent  colours,  of 
good  shape. 

Archangels,— aUii&tu^^  and  gorgeous,  but  too  few. 

Swallows, — ^Neat  and  mce. 

The  Any  other  variety  a  truly  interesting  class. 

In  all,  the  Pigeon  entries  numbered  491.  and  putting  aside  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  this  was  a  very  good  one.  The  great  heat 
of  the  evening  is  to  be  resretted.  The  bad  pens— some  in  comers, 
very  dark— are  also  to  be  regretted.  A  stran^r  cannot  fully 
understand  Hhe  difficulties  of  a  managing  committee,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  pretty  birds  cannot  be  shown  as  well  as  at  Glasgow, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  as  a  building  is 
above  comparison  with  any  other.  The  fineness  of  the  weather 
is  a  cause  of  great  congratulation. 

Then  Birmingham  was  the  initiator  of  many  shows.  Here 
first  a  great  Budbition ;  here  a  first  Poultry  Show.  Here,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  first  came  into  fame.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  pluck,  an  energy,  and  '*  a  go  "  in  the  good  folks  which  make 
everything  that  is  done  here  noteworthy  to  every  Englishman, 
whether  he  happens  to  agree  with  it  or  not.  Hence  a  visit  to 
the  good  town  is  adways  interesting.— WiLTSHnus  Bxctob. 

DoEisiicas  (Calourea,  naflpt  SllTcr  Grey).— ^oelor.— Cnp.T.  0.  BornelU  Miahtil 
dever.  t,  J,  Dr*wiT.  BnrUjn-flE-Trf  nL  B,  J.  Whits,  Wftrlml]?.  North nUflrlon 
i,  J.  W*lkcr,  B»cbd&l*.  h^^.  F«aroiLr  WiiitthiTen.  c,  Coanit^t  cT  iJart 
moQtb,  P»tAliiLn,  AlbrlgbtOD,  W olTorlLBaiiptDii ;  W.  B.  DbdIiod,  Woli^oni  Suidi 

Sutton  8ii^4fBdlIe4  3.  J,  Wnltfir,  BwitidBlfl.  S*  Mr».  TtfrnrmT,  TbnlitoDp  Derby. 
4,  T.  F*ii  lAcotjIii.  6,  Mri.  SumcirTil^B,  Chlfk,  f^orih  WiUft.  he,  Rof.  J,  F. 
Nc'wtoii.  Klrby-indevolaDd;  J.  WaU*.  I>r&1(olaw,  Baitoii-oii'Tmtit ;  T.  Btstter, 
ManchMtisr;  J.  Whilo;  W.aHrtfffKSbeffleld.  ,  _   „ 

11  CI  am  K  OB  (ColoQPfid,  eicept  Sifv^r-arej-l.-Cofffci  or  Cocker  eh.— 1  ^A  t,  R. 
W-  Rlchirdaf^D,  BfiTQrloy.   S,  5 .  Wntta,  ICinpt'M  HeiUip  BIrmlDffliftni.  9,  J*  Sttittli> 


Be»Lef-lD-Arilea 


BfiTflrlioy. 


Sfeaw,  iJiBWftitrr. 


JiuRKisaB  (ColdnfeJ,  eniiapt  SllTCT'Gre]r>.— /T^fu— i.  Mrs.  Aflcwrtjilit.  S,  J, 
"WLIte.  3p  T.  SUlteir.  Muschcisler,  i.  BBBry  Linj^tiod,  liEvrhiii^,  Ncedliaiii 
M«.ri(Dt,    Ip  W.  J.  TLompHon,  Woodborn*  Ht^rpelh.    he,  4*  DtaWTj. 

iKbHisafl  fCcilcitiro^li  oicopt  Silver  GrfijV—J^i* 2^*'^^ Ji  J-  White,  9,  Mfi*  Ark- 
wrijilii.  a,  T.  E.  Ki'U,  Wctberby,  4,  Mra.  T*  W*  L..  Hlud,  KeJndfcl,  G,  W.  W, 
Buttlldue,  diortboDtl,  Kt^n^lAL  /ir.  He t.  J.  (1.  A*  Baktftr.  Old  Wmnion  Vio»rap, 
BJ|f(^l«BW]|d&;  Mrs  BunnemUe,  Ctirk,  Ncitib  WateB;  W,  H.  Bobaan,  Li^QoIn  ! 
B.T-ciiroii.    c,  J.  D,  HtiwSfflJ^M.Lf..  Siftffitfd^  T  E.  KnlJ.  ,   „    „      „ 

lAttcsatbr-    t.  W.  Tjler,  EirmlsRiiUti^    3  ind  *,  J-  Watta, 

DoUBJXOB  iSiiTtrarftyK-t'ocJtt.-t,  T.  RiiocB.  Bridijs  HanptbH  atlfilpir*  »,  J- 
HortfUj.  j  UQ  ,  a  hir]i?7t  BlitfiliigliftrQ ,  Atf  ^  W.  W.  Ho  It  Ji<l«f  ft.  c,  Kef.  J,  F.  S  e  wtan ; 
OonnteftA  ot  DAT\jB<mih.  ^    „    ,      _,^        ^^      „   — -    - 
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]ffii11igiui.8MlBga«M»B6lfMt.  k«.J.W«lli;BaT.J.F.M«wl<Hi;F.01iMaiiM>, 
Afthford ;  H.  Yardley.  Birmiaffham. 

DoKxiMoa  (SilTor-Orey).— Heiu.— 1  and  9, 0.  E.  Crefliwell,  Early  Wood,  Bac- 
ihot    he,  J.  Borton  Jan. ;  J.  Watte;  F.  Cheeaman :  T.  BaisM. 

DoiUMea  (myer-Qrt>j)-PHU»U^h  W.  W.  RntUldga.  S  and  e,  H.  B«al, 
Wexham,  Slooah.    he,  J.  Horton,  Jan. :  H.  Yardley. 

DoKXihoa  rWbitej.— CocilM.— l,ReT.  F.  Tearle,  Osselej  Ylearafa^Newmarkai. 
l,Mn.  Hajrne  Fordtngion,  Dorchester.  He,  Miss  Fairiinrst,  Woodlands,  Orm- 
akirk ;  J.  BoUnson.  Oarstang;  O.  B.  Cremiwell. 

DoEKiMoa  (yihite).—Coekereli.^i,  A.  Darbr.  S,Miia  Fairlnirsi  ^,0.  B. 
Creaawell.    CtConntess  of  Dartmoath  :  Miaa  L.  Cotes,  Newport. 

DumuNos  (White)  — Hen*.— 1.  J.  Bobtason.  8, 0.  B.  CresaweU.  he,  A.  Darby, 
e,  O.  B.  Crssswctll :  Coontess  of  Oartmonth. 

DoaxiNos  (Whi{r).-Pui4ete.-],  A.  Darby.  9, 0.  B.  CresaweU.  he,  8. 0.  PU- 
grim.  Borbage.  Hinckley. 

CfiCBiN-CHiKAs  (Cinnamon  and  Bnlf).  — Cocfcf.^Cnp,  Lady  Owydyr,  Stoke 
Park,  Ipswich.  9,  W.  A.  Bnmea  Southwell,  Notte.  8  Mrs.  Allsopp,  Woreeater, 
4,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge.  5.  H.  Tomlinson,  Qrarelly  Hill,  Birmingham,  e, 
Henry  Llsgnood ;  J.  J.  Waller,  Kendal. 

CocHiN-CBiNAi  (Cinnamon  and  Bnm—CoekereU.—}.  Mrs.  A.  Tindal,  Aylea- 
buy.  9,  W  A.  Bomell.  8,  W.  Harrey,  Sheffield.  4.  Henry  Ungwood.  6,  W. 
A.  Taylor,  Manchester,  he,  H.  TonxUnson  (8) ;  Lady  Owydyr.  e,  D.  Young, 
Leamington. 

GooBiM-CHiif  AS  (Cinnamon  and  Bnff).— H«iu.— 1  and  9,  W.  A.  Taylor.  8,  W.  8. 
Oaest,  Drnmfork.  Uelensboivh,  N.B.  4  and  e.  H-  TomUnson.  5.  T.  F.  AnsdeU, 
Cowley  Moont.  81.  Helens,    he,  W.  D.  Jones.  Harbome,  Birmingham. 

Coohin-Cbimas  (Cinnamon  aod  Bnff)  —PulUta.—l,  Henry  Ungwood.  9  and  4 
Lady  Owydyr.  8. 0.  H.  Prooter,  Dnrham.  f,  W.  A.  Taylor,  he,  W.  A.  Tajlor  • 
H.  TomUnson ;  B.  Fcaron ;  W.  A.  BoxneU.  e,  Mrs.  A.  Tindall,  Aylesbury ;  H* 
TomUnson. 

CooBnr.CinifA8  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— Coefet.—l,  H.  Lacy,  t,  O. 
Shrimpten.  Leighton  Bnszard.  8,  T.  Stretch,  Ormakirk.  he,  H.  Tomlinson :  T. 
Stretch,    c^  W.  A.  Tajlor. 

Cocbin-Chinas  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).- Coek«r«J«.-l.  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aile^bur?.    9.  E.  Tndman,  AshirroTe,  Whitehurch,  Salop.    8  and  e,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Snsden.  Wcila.  Someraet.    fc«,  W.  A.  Taylor  (9). 
^  CocH>M-(HiKAa (Brown  and  Partridge-feaihered).— H«ns.— 1,  T.  Stretch.   %  T. 

Aht"l.[,.  (I  un  :•!.  •'    V;     \  Tuxi-.f 

l).-PttU«te.-l,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

2.  v.   A.  J  ..>.,..     M,  L.  i  L.x.ii.*ti.    u.,  L.  ^L.^i^Mx.    c, Bev.  B.  L.  story, Locking- 
tern  Vieftriiffe^l>«j'i':yK 
l;^>cttl^■Cl^>fl  tWblveJ.-CofJfei.— 1.  R,W.  BFD<:heytFIuyder,  Klagskertwen. 


B-  Cbasr,  WjLde  Oref^*  Birizimihmni.  fu^  W.  A.  BoraeU;  bTw.  Beachey.  e, 
O,  ^ibrimptfjir,  ht^mhtoi^  BaKiu-d  ;  W.  A.  BnrnelU 

Cf  en ix-r Hi.fi  (ft hitDj-jy^nj —U  R.W.  Beach sy,  1, B.  S.  S.  Woodgate.  8, 
Mra,  V\  II M* m »on     r,  W.  Wh I ' m  n rtt, 

CocniN-CHi^A  iWbite<k.--J>tiIIi!fj,-],  R.  W-  PeArhey.  S  and 8,  W.  A.  BonMlL 
kc,  H,  \\\  Trmliipfrrin,  Birmkr/Mhiui  |i).    e,  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate. 

HftAnMji  PoiiThj^  rDjirk].— rf'rib.'Cnfi  Add  r,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Maneheater.  S, 
F,  J^  Cr  tifrellt  BeL^ffbactrt.  BTrmtuffhim.  S,  H.  I.a^t, Hebden  Bridge.  vhe,'Hon. 
:BSrt,  A.  h.  llamiltopp  lf]c]»riur<Dt,  \\obniTt:  F.  Bionett,  Shifnai,  Salop;  F.  J. 
CotKirdl.  h6.  Nvwi'hAin  A;.  ^iin.^.iir,  ^ViTiv^rbiTiJLiton ;  H.  Lacy;  O.  F.  White- 
hoar  e.  TSlng'n  Heath,  BirniinjjhBm;  £.  K&iiiliJcJi,  Jnn.,  Lichfield;  E.  Ensor, 
Bristol, 

BftiBttA  PooTU  (Darfc).-CooJfe*T*li,-l,  Horace  Liufwood.  CrvetiDf,  Need- 
lism  Uark^L  i,  J.  ^atis,  KUigV  Hesih,  BlrramghAEii.  3,  R«T.  J.  Bawtn,  J  aU 
gmnh  4.  W.  A.  P*tl,  T\'*tftjril.  &,  W,  A.  Tst^ot  «.  Cjipt.  tLb  Hon.  11.  B. 
naniilt<:iii,  C4^<]c1»lr4'anj.  i*irr,  If trr  J.  Hirhmrds^t) :  Dh  MoaifHin,  Brndfc^rd  he, 
Bor|.  Ewri.  A.  b,  Hjimilton  ^^j:  H.  1  %cy  ii):  J  T.  L«v«ll,  BurWrn-OB-Trent ;  W. 
A.  Pe*JH  Waifiinl :  W  Birch,  HKrnicV«^.  CuTtnTj  ;  Dr  J,  n«ljn«i,  Wlilt*"ccj[«8, 
Cb^attrdelj ;  K  Pr1teh*nj,  T^lt^uh^lV  WolTCj-baELpton ;  E,  EniQf,  RrltEoL 
r,  Bon.  Mr*.  A.  Ih  Hftiniit-in  ;  Hon.  UUs  D.  PeAnani,  |*«*gor;  F,  J.  ("oUer^iJI, 

Bhjhma  Pootma  (Daiki.— Corfci-l,W,H»rg«aif*^tBionp.  *,T.  F.  AaiHlnn. 
Cow'ej  Uoant,  St  Htlcu^n.  S.  J.  G.  VcarBDD.  HukAt  Dra^t^o.  i  Hon.  Mr.*.  A. 
B.Hsffimc^,  he,  K.  .^iBin<*^.  LineftBiiirj  B.  PrtleharJ,  T#tt*Dl)alJ,  Wnheiw 
hsmptdn  ;  W»  B-  Ftn^htrft,  'VVhit4rliiiruh,  liiial&p:  F.  BaanetL  tubifbiu,  Salop. 

BhjhnUA  PoJiTKj,  iDnrkk— /ffwr— I  ujdl,  T.  f.  AAsdaLL  I,  J&.  prlicbvd.  4, 
J>F.  -''[iiiib.  Cb^rr^-  BIuuiiL,  tiiheffidd.  hs^  Hon.  HliB  D.  Ffen&aDt:  Urs.  Ark- 
wTight.  ^nitrjn  tifsratfali;,  ChMtetQi^y;  J.  Watt«:  Hoiraoe  LJurwood ;  H. 
Lmcjz  J.  T.  Lrtctl:  J.  F.  Sialdi ;  K,  PrUchnrd. 

BiLiBHA  Pi.f-TCA  aimikl-riffJ^^j— J  Rini  a.  L.  Wright  Croqcb  EnJ,  LondDB. 
^W.  Iji/ch.  Barijftti*^,  Covfniry.  4  ttmi  C^  «r9*  Arkwrib^ht.  S.  T.  F^  AtmcSiU. 
«(■+  Dr.  J.  liDTnrfl;:  Mm,  Arkwri|ibt;  E  Ke-xuXti^k,  inn,,  Mehfteld  r^l :  T.  F. 
AuKiFll;  F.  Bt<nu«tU  t^hiri]«l.  f^alop;  Hqc  MrH.  A  U.  llanuJlnJU  ;  W.  Har- 
vTtimyct  Hr.  Bfv.  1.  Vao  SUitibenitie,  T^itf^ubiiil  Viuu-Agf,  WoWffb&mutc'a; 
H.  B.  Wot)d,  Uuoietei ;  L.  Wright,  c,  W.  Hargnearei.-J.  MitcheU-MoaeJey, 
Birmingham. 

BaABMAPooTBAfpark).— ],T.F.An8deIL  9.  W.  Hargreares.  8,O.F.Whit^ 
5**X»*--  ^-  Prftcl^d.  *«.  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  HamUton ;  T.  Webb,  Sutton  Cold- 
fleld ;  B.  Prltehard. 

Ba«BifA  PocTSA  (Light).-Cocfef.-l  ani  9,  Mrs.  WiUiamson.  8,  J.  BlooA. 
worth,  he,  Bev.  N.  J.  Bidley,  Newbury ;  M.  Leno,  Markjate  Street,  Dunstable ; 
J.  Blnodworth;  Mrs.  D.  T.  Tnm#r,  ATon,  Bingwood:  J.  Mitchell:  Horace 
Wl°^*^'  ^'  '^*^  ^r*i^8iou;  H.  M.  Maynaxd,  Holmowood,  Byde,  IsU  of 

^  Brabha  Pootra  (Light).— Cocfctfr«Z<.—]  and  5.  T.  A.  Dean,  Marden,  Hereford. 
S  and  4,  F.  J.  Cotterell.  8.  Horace  Lingwood.  he,  O.  WhUe,  Maney.  Sutton 
Coldileid;  T.  A.  D^an  (8);  Mra.  WUHamson:  Mra.  Potter.  Chelianham;  J. 
Cook.  Worcester ;  Lady  Owydyr,  Ipswich,  c,  F.  J.  CottereU;  A.  0.  Worthing- 
ton,  Burton-OD-Trent:  T.  A.  Dean. 

Bbabma  Pootba  (Lightu-Hens.-l,  F.  J.  OoMereO.  9,  W.  T.  Stor«r,  Shott 
Green,  Brewood.  8,  Horace  Lingwood.  he,  Mrs.  WiUiamson  (9) ;  T.  A.  Dean ; 
H.  M.  Maynard. 

Bbabma  Pootba  (Light).-Pi(U«te^l,Mn.WiniamaoB.  9,W.ThoiiiJ>erby. 


MAiaT.— CocJw.-l,  Bev.  A.  O.  Brooke,  Shrawardine.  Salop.  9,  O.  Bunall. 
Bngeley.    fcc,  W.  Lort,  King's  Norton ;  W.  B.  Payne,  hhrawsbury!  ^ 

Malat.— Cockers  1«  — 1.  O.  BumeU.   9  and  he,  F.  Sabin.  Birmingham. 

MAi.AT.-H«n.-l,  W.  B.  Payne.  9,  Ber.  N.  J.  Bidley,  Newbury,  he,  W.  B. 
Payne:  B.  Hawkins,  Seahun,  Sunderland ;  J.  H.  Baby,  Oreat  Witley,  Stour- 
port;  O.  Bomell. 

MALAT.-Ptt7Z<t.-l.W.B.Payna.  I,  J. Heaps,  Sp«rkbrook,  Birmingham,  he, 
BeT.  A.  O.  Brooke :  J.  Heaps. 

C«BTB^<BOB.-Cocfci.-1,  B.  B.  Wood,  Uttosetflf.  9,  J.  K;  Fowler,  Ayleabury. 
he,  O.  W.  Hiboert.  Oodley,  Hyde,  Manchester:  W.  Dring,  FaTvSham:  ± 
Feast.  Swansea;  S.  Andrews,  Hale  Mount,  Bowdon. 

Cbbtb-C<bub.— Oocieereis.— 1,  B.  B.  Wood.  9,  W.  H.  Cmbtree,  LeTeaahnlme. 
Manchester.  ^ 

„f^Z^^^--Ben».-h  W^Dring,  VKtmikam.  9,  B.  B.Wood.  ;bc,  O.W. 
Hibbert ;  V.  Bennett.  Bhilaal.  Salop. 

CiiBTB-C<BiJB.-PuU«t«.-l,  H.  B.  Wood.   9,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

HouDAMS.  -  Cock*.— 1  and  9,  W.  O.  <^ibell,  Newark,  he,  W.  O.  Qniben; 
Mra.  Wbhalield,  SsTem  Orange,  WoreeMer ;  H.  Feaat,  Swansea. 

HocDAMS.— Coek«r«I«.— 1,  J.  K.  Fowler.  9.  C.  Morris,  Holmleigli.  OnsMB- 
«ato,LiT«rpool.   *cQ.W.HiW»«rti  F.Btnnetti  J.Bwaii,Lii»«327      ^^ 


HomiABfl.— J7ms.  —  1,  D.  Laaa,  Hardwiek,  Oloooattar.  B.  O.  Pflktegtoa^ 
Stoneleigh,  Wcoton  Hill.  Liverpool,  he,  B«t.  O.  B.  Bowland.  PiUerton 
Vicarage.  Warwick,    c,  W.  0.  OuibelL  ^     _ 

HocDAMS.— PKUe(«.— 1  and  9,  W.  O.  Quibell.  he,  0.  Morris ;  F.  Bennett ;  W. 
A.  Peel,  Watford,    e,  J.  K.  Fowler ;  Mrs.  ConoUy,  MickleoTer,  Derby. 

Bpamisb.— 1.  W.  B.  Bull,  Newport  PagnelL  9.  bmaUwood  &  Htt,  k^yringfleld, 
WoWerhampton.  8,  W.  WooUey.  Bunbury,  Tarporley.  he,  R.  Jackaon,  kineh- 
field,  WolTcrhampton ;  J.  Leeming.  Broughton.  Preston.  _ 

Spahxbb.— Coek«rtf(«.— Cup,  O.  K.  Chiloott,  Fairlawn,  Cotham.  9,  J.  B.  Bod- 
bard,  Wrington.  8,  Miss  B.  Browne,  Chardleigh  Oreen,  Chard.  4,  J.  Lecmiag, 
Broughton.  he,  E.  HUl,  Nottingham ;  E.  Jones,  CUfton:  Smallwood  A  Pitt. 
Springfield;  J.  B.  Bodbard;  W.  Jarrett,  BriatoL  e,  W.  B.  BuU,  Newport 
PagneU. 

^PAMXSB.— H<iu.— 1,  J.  Leeming.  9,E.JackaoD,  FiBchfield.  8,  Mrs.  Allsopp, 
Worcester. 

Spamisb.— PttU«to.-l«  E.  Jonea.  9,  R.  Hill.  8,  Mrs.  AUsopp.  4,  O.  K.  Chfl- 
oott.    ke.W.  B.BuiL  _ 

Hambubobs  (Bl«ok).— Coefec.-l  and  9,  Ber.  W.  Scrleantaon.  Acton  Bomell 
Eectory,  Shrewsbury.  8.  J.  M.  KiWert,  Palms  Hill,  Wem.  he,  T.  W.  Holmes, 
BaUden  (9) :  J.  M.  Kflrfrt ;  J.  yielding,  Newchurch;  C.  Sidgwick,  Kelghley:  J. 
Bownoaa;  N.  Marlor,  Denton,  Manchaatar;  M.  Beldon,  Ooitatoek,  BiBglay. 
e,  C.  F.  Copeman.  Blrminsham.  _,  ^ 

HAifB0BOBa(Black).-H<fn«  or  PuUeU.-l,  T.  W.  Holmes.  9,  Ber.  W.  Ser- 
Jeantson.    8,  H.  Beldun.    he,  Rer.  W.  Serjeantson  ;  J.  Bowneaa ;  N.  Marlor. 

HAXBUBona  (Oolden-pencUled).— Cock*.- 1,  H.  Beldon.  9,  J.  Bobinaoa, 
Oarstsng.    4,  J.  Walker,  Birtswiih.    he,  0.  Bloodworth,  Cheltenham. 

Haxbobobs  (Oolden-pencUled).— H«n«  or  PuUeU.—l,  J.  Bowneaa.  9.  J. 
Walker.  8,  O.  A  J.  Duckworth,  rhurch.  he,  C.  Bloodworth  ;  S.  Bum,  Whitby  ; 
J.  Walker;  J.  Bobinson  ;  H.  Belden. 

Hambdbohs  (8U¥er»penoUled)— Cocks.— Cup.  H.  Beldoo.  S,  J.  Bobmson. 
8,J.  Bowness.    kc,  H.  0.  While,  Manej,  Sutton  Coldfleld.  ^     . 

Hambubohs  (gilTer-penoUled).- H«n«  or  PuUeU.—l,  Duka  of  Snthamuid, 
Stoke^pon-Trent.   9,  H.  BeJdon.    8,  J.  Bownesa.    he,  J.  Bobtason. 

Haxbcbgbs  (Oolden-spaDgled).— Cockf.— Cup,  W.  A.  Hyde,  Hurst.  9,  tt 
Beldon.  8,  T.  Boulton,  Banford.  kc,  T.  Dean.  Keighley :  N.  Marior ;  Doko  of 
Sutherland ;  W.  A.  Hyde ;  O.  A  J.  Duckworth  (9) ;  T.  Boalion ;  J.  BreatoB, 
Allerton.    e,  J.  Preston ;  E.  Jackaon.  _ 

HAXBuaoBS  (Ooldra'Spangied).-HeiM  or  PulleU.—l,  J.  Buckley,  Taunton. 
9, T.  Dean.  8,  U.  Beldon.  k<r,  J.  Buckley ;  w.  McMeUon,  Olossop ;  J.  Walker ; 
W.  A.  Hjde ;  J.  Boblnaon ;  N.  Marlor :  T.  Boulton.  „,  . .. 

HAiiBUBOBs(SUTer^pangled);^Cocki.-L  H.  Beldon.  1  and  4,  J.  Fialdiag. 

8,  Duke  of  Sutherland,    he,  T.  W.  Holmea ;  H.  C.  While.  „ 
HAKBVBaBs  (dUrer-spaogled)  — Hcfu  or  PuUeU.—l,  Misa  B.  Browne.   S,  H. 

Beldon.  8,T.  Dean.  4,  J.  Fielding,  he,  J.  Bobln«on;  W.  M.  Duiciu»,Wa]p 
saU.   e,  M.  M.  Cashmore,  Sheepahed,  Loughborough.  .  ..  «< 

PoLiSB  (BUck  with  White  Creste).-Co<;k«.-l,  8.  Shaw,  Stainland,  BaUfax. 

9,  D.  Mutton,  Brighton,    he,  P.  Uoeworth.  Sandy  Lane.  Lowton ;  S.  Shaw. 
Polish  (Black  with  White  CreateX-JETew  or  PuUeC-l  and  9,  S.  Shaw,    he, 

D.  Mutton:  J.  Boyle, Maneheater.  ,      ^     .  .    «   « 

Polish  (Oolden) -Co<rk«.-l,  P.  Ubsworth.  9,  H.  Beldon.  he.  Captain  F.  O. 
Coleridge,  Wargrare,  HenteyKm.Thames. 

Polish  (Ooklen).-H«n«  or  PtMeU.-!,  H.  Baldtnu  9,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Man- 
chester,   he,  P.  Unsworth.  .     ^ 

Polish  (SUrer).— Cockt  -Cup,  O.  C.  Adkins,  The  Ughtwoods,  Birmingham. 
9,  H.  Beldon.   he,  O.  C.  Adktns ;  T.  Webb,  Cheater  Boad,  8utton  ColdAald., 

Polish  (SilTer).— flsns  or  PuUeU.—l  and  9,  O.  0.  Adkina.  kc,H.  Beldon; 
O.  C.  Adkins ;  C.  Bloodworth.    <r.  T.  Webb. 

Abt  othbb  Fabibtt.-I,  Her.  N.  J.  Bidley.  Newbury.  9,  A.  Darby,  Bridgnorth. 

8,  H.  Adama.  BeTerley.  he.  Miss  A.  MoncktoB,  Stretton,  Penkridge ;  J.  W.  H. 
Thorp,  MMdeafleld;  B.  S.  S.  WoodgBte,  Pembory.  Tonbridge  Wells ;  J.  Waita» 
HaselwellHaU. King's  Heath ;  A. Darby,  e,  J. K  Fowter. Aylesbuiy ;  Countosa 
of  Dartmouth,  PatehnU.  Albrighton ;  J.  Spencer,  VilUers  HUl,  Kenilworth. 

Oamb  (Hlack-breasted  Keds).-Cock«.-l,  8.  MsUhew,  Stowmarket.  8,  J. 
Jeken,  Eltham.  1, 0.  Chaloner,  WhUweU,  Chesterfield.  4i  J.  Forsyth,  Wol- 
rerhampton.  _ 

Oamb  (Black4Mreastad  Beds).— CocImwIs.-I,  0.  Ghaloaer.  9,  J.  Foray th.  ,8, 
J.  Mason.  Woroester.  4.  W.  J.  Pope,  Biggleawade.  i^  8.  Beighton.  Fam»ft«ld. 
he,  C.  Chaioner ;  W.  J.  Pope ;  T.  P.  Lyon,  LirerpooL  c,  J.  HjOaaU,  Hale  Bank* 
Warrington ;  J  Forsyth.  *  ^  «  , 

Oahb  (Blaek-breasted  Bedaj.-ffciu.-l,  W.  J.  Popa.  9,  8.  Matthaw.  I,  J. 
Halsall.    4.  W.  Johnson,  Fairfield,    e,  T.P.  Lyoa.  „  ^ 

Oamb  (Black-breasted  Beds).-Pttl{«t«.-1.  J.  Fleteher,  StonedouBh^  9,  T.  P. 
Lyon.    8, 6,  and  he,  W.  J.  Pope.    4,  8.  Matthew,    e,  H.  Lotan.  Oundle, 

Oamb  (Brown  and  other  Beda  except  Black-breastedX— Cocks.- 1  aad  Cop, 
S.  Matthew.  9,  B.  Aykroyd,  Eookahili.  8,  J.  Wood,  Wigan.  4,  T.  BBKSeaa* 
Bnrleydam,  Whitehurch. 

Oamb  (Brown  and  other  Beds,  except  Black-breasted).— Coefccrsls.  —  1,  T. 
Burgess.  9,  J.  Forsyth,  Wolrerhampton.  A  O.  W.  Brierley.  4,  Duke  off 
Hutherland.  &  J.  Chester,  Naniwich.  he,  C.  U.  Wplfl;  Hale,  Altrinoham  ;  J. 
Fleteher :  O.  F.  Ward,  Wrenbury. 

Oamb  (Brown  and  other  Beds,  except  Black4»reaated).— Jfcnc.  —  L  O.  W. 
Brierley.   9,  W.  C.  PhiUips.   8,  Duke  of  Sutherland.   4,  J.  Wood,  WIob., 

Oamb  (Brown  and  other  Beds,  except  Blaokbreasted)-— PuUsto.— 1,  H.  Lotaa, 
Oundle.   9,  C.  W.  Brieriey.   I,  J.  Fteteher.    4,  C.  B.  WollL    f,  W.  Dunning, 

Oamb  (Dnckwinfa.  and  other  Orsya  and  Blnaa).— Cock*.— Onp,  S.  Mattbtw. 

9,  C.  Chaioner.  sTT  Bobson.  Penkridge.    4,  W.  C.  PhlUips. 

Oamb  (Dackwtnn,  and  other  Oreys  and  Blues).-Cock«r«I«.— 1,  J.  Donglaa. 
9,  B.  Aykroyd.   8,  8.  Matthew.    4.  W.  C.  PhiUips.    kc,B.  BeU.  _^ 

Oamb  (Duokwings,  and  other  Oreys  and  Bluea)  —Hena,  —  L  J>  Ooodwm, 
LiTerpool.  9L  F.  tMUes,  Crowle,  Doncaster.  8,  £.  HaU,  Cheatarflald.  ke,  D. 
Harley,  Edinburgh.  _^  „  ^, ^ 

Oamb  (Duckwinga,  and  other  Oreys  and  Bhiea).— PulZste.— 1,  B.  Ball,  Burtoa- 
on-Trent.    %  E.  Aykroyd.    8,  H.  Beldon. 


Oamb  (Black  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Oreyii).-Coeks.— 1  and  Cup,  G.  F. 
Ward,  Sproston  Wood,  Wrenbury.  9  and  he,  C.  F.  Montreser,  Hrrschels,  Plough. 

Oavb  (Black  and  Braaay-winged,  CACcpt  Oreys).— Hsiu  or  PuUeU,—h  G.  F. 
Ward.   9,  C.  F.  Montresor. 

Oamb  (White  and  PUes).-Cock«.-],  0.  W.  Brierley.  9,  H.  C.  A  W.  J.  Maaoiw 
Drighlingtrm,  Leeds. 

Oamb  ( White  and  PUes).- H^ns  or  PulUU,—l.  W.  V.  Ward,  Birmingham.  9, 
J.  Brassingten,  Newport  Salop,    he,  W.  H.  L.  Clare,  Twyerosa,  AihereUme. 

Bawtams  (Oold  or  8UTer-laced).— 1,  M.  Leno,  Markyate  SUeet,  Dunstable.  9, 
J.  Watte,  King's  Heath.  Birmingham. 

Bantams  (White,  Clean-legged).— 1  and  9,  BeT.  F.  Tearle. 

BAKTAMa  (BUok,  Clean-legged).— 1,  H.  M.  Maynard,  Holmawood,  Byda.  9, 
BeT.  O.  S.  Crowys,  Crawys  Morehard,  Tirerton.  8,  W.  Harrey.  he,  E.  Cam- 
bridge, Horfield,  Briatol ;  W.  A.  Taylor. 

Bamtamb  (Any  ether  Tariety  except  Oama).— L  Mra.  Woodcock.  1^  B.  8.  S. 
Wooidgate,  Pembury.  Tunbridga  Wells,    he,  W.  Lort,  Khag's  Norton. 

Oamb  Bantams  (Black-breasted  Beds).— 1  and  6.  W.  F.  Addi*.  Preston,  t,  O. 
HaU,  Kendal.  8,  W.  Boutoher,  Netting  HiU,  London.  4,  F.  Shumach,  Somih- 
wall. 

Oamb  Baxtams  (Brown  and  other  Beds,  except  Black-braaated).— L  W.  F. 
Entwisle.  Westfield,  Bradford.  9,  J.  Anderson,  Blairgowrie,  he,  8.  B^hton, 
Farasfield,  SouthweU. 

Oamb  Babtams  (Any  other  Tariaty).— L  F.  ShoflMoh.  %  W.  f.  SBtwiato.  ^ 
and  he,  E.  HaU,  Brimington,  Chesterfield. 

Oaju  Babtams  (Blaok-breaated  and  other  Bedak— Cockt.— L  O.  HalL  2  and 
4,  W.  F.  Entwiale.    8.  J.  Smith,  SouthwelL    6,  wTj.  Thompson. 

Oamb  Babtams  (Any  other  Taiiety).-Cockf.— 1,  W.  F.  EntwlBle.  9,  J.  FHth 
BakaweU.  9|A.Aabtoy. 
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PuoKS  (WUto  AjlABbuiT).-!.  8,  and  4.  J.  K.  Fowler,  a.  J.  Walker,  he,  W.  J. 
Thompson ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bidlev,  Bosedale,  Tenbory.  e,  S.  W.  Cos,  Spondon* 
Derby ;  W.  H.  Robson.  Linoom. 

Ducks  (Roaen).— 1,  J.  N  G.  Pope,  BristoL  8,S»  and  4,  B.  Gladstone,  Jnn., 
Liverpool.  5.  T.  SUtter,  Manchester.  hCt  W.  J.  Thompson ;  A.  DioUnson, 
Distington,  Wbiteharen;  W.  Stephens,  Hlffhnam  Green.  Gloaoester;  T. 
Statter:  B.  Gladstone,  Jon.  (2) ;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton,  Manohest«r ;  S. 
Bum, Whitby:  J.Walker,  Boohdale;  S.  H.  Stott,  Preston,  e,  W.  N.  White- 
head. Birminghiun;  P.  Unaworth,  Lowton,  Newton-le-Willowi ;  J.  J.  Waller; 
A.  Dickinson. 

Ducks  (Roaen).—Pri0«iu>t/o««eMd4te.—l,W.8tephenB.  t.lf.Leno.  8,F. 
B.BawBon,  Thorpe, Halifax.  4,  W.  B.  Btohei.  Ke,  Bot.  0.  B.  Rowland;  E. 
Bhaw ;  M.  Leno. 

Ducks  (Blaok  East  Indian).—!,  Ber.  J.  Riehardson,  Bandy  Beetory,  Beds. 
9,  ReT.  W.  Serjeantson.  Aoton  Bnmell  Rectory.  Shrewsbory.  8  and  ^  J.  W. 
Kelleway.  Isle  of  Wight.  hOt  J.  M.  KilTert.  wem,  Salon ;  G.  S.  Sainsbory, 
DeTizes  (2).  e,  Mrs.  Hayne,  Fordington,  Doiohester;  8.  Bora,  Whitby;  J. 
Walker. 

Ducks  (Mandarin).—!  and  Gup,  W.  Binns,  Pndsey,  Leeds.  9^  B.  Wilkinson, 
Guildford,    ho,  M.  Leno ;  J.  Wal^. 

Ducks  (Carolina).—!,  H.  Mapplebeck.  Woodfleld.  Moseley,  Birmingham.  S, 
W.  Binns.    ft«,  R.  Wilkinson ;  Mrs.  Arkwright;  J.Walker. 

Ducks  (Call).— 1,  Mrs.  H.  J.  BaUey.    2,  R.  Gladstone,  Jan. 

Ducks  or  Obmamsmtal  WAXxarewi.  (Any  other  rariety).  —  1  and  he,  M. 
Leno.   2,W.  Bfams. 

Gxxa  (White).-!,  J.  E.  Fowler.  2,  Mrs.  H.  J.  BaUoy.  Gotling$,—l,  J. 
Walker.    2,  J.  E.  Fowler,    fcc,  T.  Watson.  Coleshill. 

GxKSB  (Grey  and  Mottled).—!,  J.  Walker.  2,  J.  E.  Fowlar.  he,  T.  Watson. 
€fo»Ung9.—l,  8.  H.  Stott,  Preston.   2.  J.  E.  Fowler,    he,  F.  B.  Bawson ;  E.  Shaw. 

TuBKsra-Ootffes.— 1.  B.  Eendriek,  Jan^  Liehfteld.  2,  B.  Arnold.  Whitttoa- 
ford.  he,  Mrs.  Llne/Wall;  H.  J.  Onnnell,  Milton,  Cambridge  ;  F.  B.  Rawron, 
Thorpe,  Halifax;  W.  Wykes,  Wolrey,  Hinokloy;  Hon.  Mrs.  GolTiUe,  Lnl. 


lington,  Bortonoon-Trent. 
TuBKBTS.— r    '      ■ 


•n.   2,F.Warde, 


-VKKurn.— Cockerel*.— h  F.  Lythall.  OiTohnreh,  LeaiuAii«»wu.   «,  r .  «« xuo. 

West  Farleigh,  Maidstone,  vhe,  J.  E.  Fowler;  B.  Arnold;  F.  LyfhaU  (2). 
he,  F. Lythall:  W.  B.  Etches,  Whltehnreh ;  Miss  J.  Milward, Mewton  St.  Loe, 
Bristol ;  W.  Wykes. 

TniucBTS.- Heiw.— L  F.  LythalL  2,  E.  Eendriek,  Jan.  vhe,  X.  Arnold,  he, 
B.  Eendriek,  iun. ;  W.  Wykes ;  W.  B.  Btchea.       -•  '  » 

TuBKBTB.->i»tt«te^1,  F.  LythaU.  2,  J.  Walker,  he,  B.  itaiudd ;  B.  Kendxlok, 
■an. ;  T.  Watson ;  W.  B.  Etohes ;  W.  Wykes ;  F.  Warde. 

TuMntCMfAlidotid).— 1  nud'2,  U.  FliI'Oh,  Sui*-  i>..nPi.  Lonfloti.  D,  H,  raniley, 
BlnnJofrhain.    Ar,  R.  Fiiltoa.    J.  f'orfJ,  %[Di:ikwcll  Atr>.-^\^  LoEi<lun. 

C*aaiB«i^BUck  i.-tW^c  — 1,  R.  pQlton.  a,  W.  ^rtldoni,  »?&  ,  Lktittpld  Rnid, 
Aftton.  vke^  E.  Homer,  Hftrt-womJ,  Leeiln.  h4,  H.  M.  MA^narxi^  Ifdlm^ft^^od, 
Hyde.Jalftof  ^igU;  U.  YM^JUiy;  W,  HjJdofle,  md.  fl,  J,  lauc^  K«aU worth 
J.  TIjoinpftOD.  Bbiirlfty  i  R.  F^lUiti :  W^  diddnnn,  se-fl^ 

Fulton  {%} :  Kh  llonieT.    r,  F.  Hifiitb,  S*!ly  «iik<  BifuaDghmm. 

CiiRautas^Dim),— L'4>£ilu.— I,  K  Ht»nier.    S,  It.  FulUm,    tir,  H.  M.  MkyiriTd. 

CAUtiCBBA  [Duuf  — fffTti— 1,  W.  Ei^donp,  it-n.  a»  R.  Fiia(«a.  vhc^  E_  Fnlton; 
W.  SiaUDDs.  WH-    he.  B.  Eomfir  ;   W.  Hdduii*,  ^un. 

Ct-hurmht  i\aj  oVfitr  tuiflnr).— C^cfc?.— J,  K.  FuUoii.  %  W,  Slddous,  sen. 
t'Af,  R,  FaRim  ;  W^t^JddoPi*  flea. ;  J.  F.  Whtlft*  Btraiinghatn. 

CAitiukBS  (Any  other  a^UmJl—Efnt.—h  E*  #TiUon*  2  and  the,  J*  0.  Ord, 
LOLpnB  atre*i  London,  B.W.    kc,  J.  F.  Wl)il«. 

CWBHUtiia(Blacli).—  ruwn  ^.— I, R.F  Lilian.  l^W.  Biddans,  seo.  v^f|F^Bmitfa; 
H.  M  Uatmard.  ha,  J,  Pfscf,  I^urton-iTt-TrL-nt :  J^  f .  Wbu«;  W,  3t4datu»  Hen. 
Of  O,  Fh  Wbitehous*,  Kihtfii  Heathj  Birmingtiuii. 

CAiLiuxnA  { Any  uther  eiilonr}.— jflBfljr.-l,  U^  f  dUml    2,  J.  F*  WMle,    rhc,  J, 

FotTBHB  iH^}.^Cocict*—lt  B.  Faltan.  3,  F.  Oreihamt  ShefTurd.  f>^e^«  E. 
Baraer;  E.  F^iltozj, 

FouTKKB  [R*d)  —  J?*«j  — 1,  R,  Fulttfii.  i,  W-  R,  R^io,  Koltcrlnjr.  p^u,  W.  E. 
Eti»*  ;  W.  £iarTtv.  SbvfflL4d. 

PocTitBmmu4— (''oefr*— 1  ftfldelii?,  E,  FaLUta.  2p  A.  H.  Stewart,  Bifm  Sag- 
nan^.    hf,F.  Greibam;  R.  FaltnsL 

PouTBiis  (Bia«>..— l/n^^— 1,  EL  FolloiL    t,  F.  Grgahanit    vh^.  A-  Q.  Stewart. 

O,  F.  fJrftHhiHii  ;  W.  n!vrTt^>% 

I  -  L.ji-*  It     .  ;  : -1,  B.  Prett,  BCnningliam,   %  F.  droihim.    jH 

PocTBBs  (Black).- Haw.— 1,  F.  Oresham.  9^  W.  B.  Rose,  vhe,  B.  Fnlton. 
€,  W.  B.  Bose  ;  F.  Qrenham. 

PouTBBS  ( White).-Cocikt.-l,  B.  Fotton.  S,  W.  B.  Rose,  vhe,  H.  Pratt,  he, 
Vn.  Ladd,  Calne;  B.  Fnlton.  ^ 

PouTBBs  (White).— Hen«.—1  and  0,B.  FoUon.  9,  Mrs.  Ladd.  vhe,  W.  B.  Rose ; 
Mrs.  Ladd ;  H.  Pratt 

PouTBBS  (Any  other  colour).— Coefe«.-^l,W.B. Bose.   S,B. Fulton.  vhe,'Mn, 


PouTBBS  (Any  other  eolonr).— H«n«.— 1  and  vhe,  B.  Fnlton.   9,  W.  B.  Bose. 

Barbs  (Black).— 1,  B.  Fulton.  9,  H.  M.  Maynard.  vhe,  H.  M.  Maynard;  F. 
Smith;  J.  Fieldinff,  Jun^  Bochdale. 

Babbs  (Any  other  colour).—!,  B.  Fnlton.  9,  B.  Yardley.  vhe,  fi.  Fnlton ;  B. 
Homer. 

Babbs.- Fotina.— 1  and  vhe,  F.  Smif  h.   9,  J.  Pease. 

Balds.- 1,  H.  Fnlton.  9,  O.  South,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  vhe,  W. 
Woodhouse.  Lynn,    c,  J.  Fielding,  jnn. :  W.  Choyce,  Bibson. 

BiABDS.— !  and  9,  W.  Woodhouse.  vhe,  G.  South,  e,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Wood- 
house. 

Tumblbbs  (Short-fiaoed).— !  and  vhe,  H.  Adamt ,  Beverley.  9,  J.  Fielding,  jun. 
fttf,  R.  Fulton,    e,  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  London. 

Tumblbbs  (Lcmg-mnfTed).— 1,  H.  Yardley.  9.  W.  TMd,  Erdington.  he,  J. 
Watte ;  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Tedd.    e.  W.  B.  Mannlebeek,  Woodfleld.  Moseley. 

Tumblbbs  (Any  other  Tarlety).- 1.  W.  Buis,  Idle,  Leeds.  9,  W.  Barrey. 
vhe,  R.  Fulton,    he,  E.  Horner,    e,  J.  Ford. 

Runts.— 1  and  c,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden.   9.  H.  Ywdler. 

Jacobins  (Red  or  Yellow).— 1  and  2,  OapU  H.  Heaton,  Worsley.  Manchester. 
he,  G.  South ;  8.  Shaw,  Staintand,  Halifax ;  B.  Fnlton  (B) j  J.  Thompson  (9). 

jAcoBnfs  (Any  other  eolour)  —1  and  he.  B.  Fulton.   9^  Cant.  H.  Heaton. 

FamtailsJ!  White)  —1.  H.  M.  Maynard.  9  and  I.  J.  F.  Lorersidge,  Newark. 
vhe,  ReT.  W.  Seiieantson,  Aoton  Bumell  Bectory,  Shrewsbury,  he,  J.  F. 
LoTersidge ;  Bct.  W.  Seijeantson.    e,  W.  Choyce,  Ribson,  Atherstone. 

Fantails  (Any  other  colour).—!  and  9,  H.  Yardley.  vhe,  B.  Yardley ;  W. 
Choyce.    e,  W.  Choyce. 

Tbxtmpbtbbs  (Hottled).— !  and  9,  B.  Fulton. 

Tbumpbtbbs  (Any  other  colour)  —1,  B.  Fulton. 

Owls  (Foreisn).-!,  J.  Fielding,  Inn.,  Boohdala.   9,  H.  Yardley. 

Owls  (English).—!,  W.  Binns,  Pudsey,  Leeds.  9. 8.  Shaw,  Stainland,  Hali- 
fax. k«.  W.  Boutcher,  Lanoaster  Boad,  Netting  Bill,  London ;  B.  Yardley ;  J. 
Peace ;  F.  Smith. 

Nuns.— I,  J.  B.  Bowdoo,  BladdNm.  9,W.  Harrey.  I,  ReT.  A.  G.  Brooke. 
he,  Ber.  A.  G  Brooke :  E.  Homer. 

TuBBrrs  (Red  or  Yebow).— !.  8.  Shaw.  I,  B.  FnKon.  he,0,E,  Oresswell  (9) ; 
E.  Bomer ;  E.  T.  Dew,  Weston-super-Mare :  B.  Fulton. 

TuBBiTs  (Any  other  oolonr).— 1,  W.  Bonteher.  9,  B.  FuHon.  he, B.  T.  Dew; 
W.  Ellis. 

Dbaooonb (Blue)—!  and  Cup,  G.  South.  9,  W. Gatnon, Chester.  8. F.  Grahavi, 
Birkenhead,  he,  W.  Gamon  (i) ;  W.  B.  Mitchell,  MoB«ley,Binningham  (I);  W. 
Hill,  Handforth ;  F.  Graham. 

_DBAGooNs(RedorYellow)— land  Cop,  F.  Graham.  1,  R.  Fnlton,  8  and  9,0 
eoath.   »«,  r.  QtaliMn ;  G.  8<Mth. 


Dbaooons  (SilTcr).- 1  and  Cup,  F,  Graham,   ft  and  8,  B.  Yardley.   he,  W 
Bishop,  I>oroester  (I):  G.  South. 
Dbaoooxb  jAn^  otheijK>lonr).— !  and  Onp»W.  BiMhop,  9,*F.  Graham.  8,  J. 

Homer,    he,  W.  0.  Dawson  (2) ;  R.  Fulton ; 


Dbaoooxs  (Any  other  colour).—! 
Peace,    e,  J.  G.  I3unn;  W.  Bishop. 
Maopibs.— !,  J.  B.  Bowden.    9,E, 


J.  Watts. 


Abtwbbps (Silrer Dun).— land A0,W. Gamon.  9^ B. Yardley.  8,B.P.Byland, 
Erdington,  Birmiogham. 

Aktwbbps  (Blue).— 1,  B.  Yardley.  9,  he,  and  e,  W.  Gamon.  8,  J.  W.  Ludlow, 
Birmingham. 

AMTWBKPsJRed-Chequered).— !  and  9,  W.  Chonon.   8,  W.  Bllia.    he,  B.  P. 


Rylaod ;  J.  W.  Ludlow,    e,  H.  Yardl^. 
Antwbbps  (Blue-Cheqaered).— 1,  W.  < 
Gamon  (2) ;  H.  P.  Rjland. 


Gamon.  9  and  8,  J.  W.  Ludlow,    he,  W. 


ANTwaaps  ( Homing).  —1  and  8,  W.  EUis,  9^  J.  J.  Sparrow,  GroiTMior  MewSt 
BerkeUy  Square,  LK>ndon. 

Abchanqbls.- 1,  W.  Barrey.  9,  R.  Fnlton.  he,  R.  WiUdnson,  Gnildfdrd;  H« 
Yardley. 

Swallows.—!,  E.  Homer.   9,  W.  Choyce. 

Amt  othkb  Vabibtt.— I,  W.  Bill.  9.  J. B.  Bowdon.  8,W.  Harrey.  1, X and 
8,  J.  W.  Ludlow,   he,  J.  W.  Ludlow ;  W.  C.  Dawson ;  B.  Yazdlej. 

ATB  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
The  following  awards  were  made  at  this  Show,  held  Novem- 
ber 22nd  :— 

Spawxbb.— l,A.M*Xnt7T<s,Goylton.  S,  W.  Merry,  Ktrkmiehael.  8,W.WaUaeat 
Manchline. 

BAMBuaoHs.— 0oIdMi.— I,  J.  PoDoek,  Patna.  9,  J.  Aitken,  Girran.  8,  J. 
Davidson.    Silver.— I  and  8,  Mrs.  Mnrdoch,  Corton,  Ayr.   9.  J.  Aitken. 

Gamb.— Bantenu.— 1.  J.  Taylor,  Johnsione.  B,  J.  Cooper,  Ayr.  8,  T.  D. 
Blade,  Ayr.  Any  variety,— I,  w.  Thompson,  DalmeUington.  9,  W.  Copland, 
Ayr.   8, W.Arthur. 

Sootch-Gbbts.— !,  T.  Wallaoe,  Loans,  Troon.   9  and  8.  W.  Robertson,  Ayr. 

Amt  otbbb  VABiBTr.— 1.  A.  Wyllie,  Johnstone  (Poland*).  %  and  8,  B.  Smithy 
Irrtne  (Ooohins  and  Brahmas). 

PIGEONS. 

Poums.- !  and  9,  W.  Law,  Crosahouse.   8,  A.  0.  Gtess,  Ayr. 

NuKS  AHD  BfAOPOBB.  —  !,  A.  B.  Imris,  Ayr.  i,  J.  G.  Glendinninff.  i,  J. 
M'Greath,  Ayr. 

Famtaxls.— 1  and  8,  B.  Blair,  ThomhiO.  9.  J.  Gait,  Killdnda: 

Jaoobihs.— I,  W.  Maekie,  Tarbolton.  i,  w.  M'Ulire,  Ayr.  8,  J^Tomlinfon. 
Galston. 

TuBBiTS.— I,  J.  Mnir,  Dairy.   %  J.  TomUvaon.   8.  A.  B.  Imrie. 

ToxBLBBS.— Comaion.— !,  H.  Fidton,  Bsilh,  Mallets.   9,  A.  B.  Imrie.   8,  W. 

A.  Crawford.  ^ 
AwT  OTHBE  DitnHCT  Bmni>.— 1.  S.  Beddeley,  Bersford  (Carriers).    9^  H« 

Smith,  Inrine  (Trumpeters).    8, 8.  D.  Beddeley.      ,  .       ^  ,.^ 

Amt  YABiBTr.  - 1,  W.  MHSUre,  Ayr  (Carriers).  1^  R.  Camming,  Bsitli 
(Pouters).  8,A.B.Imile. 

CANABIBS. 

Glasgow  Domb.— r«Uoio.— Coeib.- 1,  M.  Adam.  Ayr.  8,  R.  Crawford,  Kfl- 
bimle.  8,  D.  Raid.  Eilbimie.  4,  W.  CampbelL  Kilwhming.  Hen$.-1,  D. 
Reid.   IB.  Baxter,  Beith.   8,  D.Diek.Ellmamodc.   4.  M.  Adam,  Ayr. 

Glasgow  I>onn.—B^ff.—Coekt.-l,  M.  Adam.  9.  W.  Gibson.  8  and  4,  R. 
Baxter.  Jffsiu.— 1,  D.  BolMrtson,  Glasgow.  9^  B.  Davidson.  8,  J.  Bowat  4, 
R.  Crawford,  Eilbimie. 

PnuALD.— FtflioiP.— Cocks.- 1,  W.  Banter,  Eilbimie.  9,  D.  Smith,  Sterension. 
8,  D.  Robertson.  Glasgow.  4,  D.  Diok,  EiUnamiiok.  Hen.— I,  W.  Smith,  Ayr. 
8,  B.  Baxter,  BeithTT,  J.  Speirs,  Ayr.   4.  T.  M'OonneU,  Ayr. 

PiXBALD.— fii^.— Coclpt.— 1.  B.  Crawford.    9,  M.  Adam.    8,  T.  M'ConneU.    4, 

B.  Caider,  Ayr.   Btffu  — 1,  D.  Diok.   9,W.Campb«l],Eiiwinning.  8,  B.  David* 
son.   4,  B.  Baxter,  Beith.  

MuLBS.— I,  D.  Young.   9,  D.  Crawford. 
Pabbotb.— !,  W.  Paterson.  ' 
Irvina. 


Ayr.   9,  Miss  M'Esohnie,  Ayr.    I,  J.  S.  Boyd, 


OAKHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  was  held  on  November  26fih  and  27th  in  a  spacious 
Biding  School,  which  is  well  adapted  for  snch  a  splendid  dis- 
play as  met  the  view,  well  arranged,  and  all  the  working  stafl 
Kind  and  obliging,  commanded  by  "  Wellington,"  the  Secretary. 
The  competition  in  the  first  four  dasees  was  confined  to  the 
county,  tne  chief  prize  being  a  £10  challenge  cup  for  the  best 
pen.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confine  the  competition  to  the 
county,  for  only  the  winning  i>en  was  worth  the  trouble  of 
taking  home,  whereas  if  the  cup  had  been  given  to  the  best  pen 
in  any  open  class  it  would  have  done  the  Society  good  by  the 
numerous  entries  which  would  have  been  securea.  A  £10  cup 
given  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  would  have  brought 
wie  beet  birds  from  all  quarters.  The  next  class  was  for  Orosa 
Breeds  f  a  class  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  utility;  then  followed 
what  we  may  term  the  birds  of  the  Show,  commencing  with 
Dorkingt,  which  it  was  really  a  treat  to  see,  the  winning  cock 
beating  the  first-prize  Crystal  Palace  bird  rather  easily  in  a 

good  class.  Dorking  hens  came  next;  they  were  fine,  massive, 
eavy  birds,  the  first  being  Kose-combed,  well-ffrown  pullets  of 
eight  months  old;  in  fact,  second,  third,  and  highly  commended 
all  deserved  first  prizes.  Silver-Grey  Dorking  hens  were  hardly 
up  to  the  standard.  White  Dorkings  came  out  very  good ;  heavy 
weights  and  pure  in  colour,  good,  square,  well-developed  bodies. 
The  Spaitiah  were  hardly  up  to  form,  uochins  were  good  in  all 
classes,  especially  the  prize  birds.  Brahmat  were  numerous 
and  good  m  the  Dark  classes ;  the  Light  Brahmas  were  but 
poorly  represented,  body  colour  being  ruddy  and  haoUes  mealv. 
Moudana  and  Orive-Comrs  were  numerous  and  well  represented. 
A  special  cup,  valued  £5  Bs.,  given  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Huntly  for  the  best  pen  of  the  two  varieties,  was  awarded  to 
the  Crftve-CoBurs.  Hamburghs  came  out  well,  the  cup  going  to 
the  Gold-spangled.  Game  of  all  varieties  were  strongly  re- 
presented.  The  cup -winner,  a  splendid  Brown  Bed,  i>ame  up 
to  the  improved  standard ;  m  fact,  he  is  the  best  Brown  Bed 
that  has  appeared  for  some  years.  Second  and  third  were  very 
good.    Hens  and  pullets  oompeted  together  ia  the  Blaok  and 


JOUBNAL   OF  H0BTI0T7LTXJBB  AND  OOTTAaS  GABDBKEB. 


[  Deeember  4. 1878. 


^°m     I    ^°^"    ^"^t^^*!'"^  i^all  varietiea  were  well  repreiaated. 

Turkeya  and  Gec&e  were  also  well  Bhowu.  DucH  of  all 
^rietieg  came  out  weD,  The  Selling  cl&ga  wm  targe  and  good. 
Birtls  of  most  aorts  6t  to  win  in  any  open  class  at  our  larRest 
flliowa  wece  prizfltaterB. 

PigeoiiM  were  a  nice  collection.  The  nam«B  of  the  winneta 
Will  Bhow  that  tbe  quality  was  pootl.  There  were  a  few  Blight 
migtakes,  but  few  grumblerfi  were  to  ha  heajd  throughout  tho 

t  r  M^"  K  ^  ^^x^''"  '^"  ^*''  *^  Burt  ram,  BcrkhjimpatPad  If^n,  oi-  PaUfU^ 
tL^l^A'^'^y'^'^'^rT':'^'   f^  Jl*^'  ^-  BiPtrxin,.    I.  W.  O.   Crewe.     kcVl 

yifXZf^^^m^A'  *I*«t^™«»»  of  Kxater,  Enrgli;.^  P.rt,  Stamford  fl). 


Ht-nh-i-' wf^lir"'^  "'t^/A^S^''   J'«'*fri<Ji?'-CM!t.  ^  Capi,    H.  F#Mt,     i.  J, 
or  j'Mfififjf.— 1,  g^  Fc«at     1L  Hev.  ft.  I..  jiinr«  T^ruikinriFt.;*.  \/i....«^  n^v-     tr 


Jorough  r  Mrs.  E.  AUiopp.    cj,  W.  Bi^cL,  Baniftclep 


W.  E.  Cave,  'M*rlet  Hirborougli 
Coventry,  * 

Sn     T\?ri^;"wmfi;!:i:^  f«/r.i^.^),  B  Vit.«W  Woodford!  W^l™^^ 

G^\fM     ^^^^]^*,r  ^J    ^^J'V^'-'ToaW.-l.W.  K.TiolmS.    t,J.SobU>oB 

Biiin ?U ^?  T   P  V-^i* "i^^^^^ '**■.    ^"'-^^ ^^^'  ^"^ " "ii***     Hf  Fl  or  Pull* t  -3 ,  Q . 
Glim -Whit/  Pil,  V.VJ"?i."^'v  ^^V?^  ^^^    J*^'  E.  Winwood,  WonW^tUr. 

Burf^rr^^/B^'^Sfi^.^o^^^  ^'  ^--  *  >**-'  ^^   I>atto.f^i.V.S'^ie.r;/e: 

TSSe^.^^jTCH'^Fa*/^^''  /^^^--C.te*  aM  H.«  .r  Pullrt-l  a«d  t.  Gov.  F. 

ft.^W  'ft^*'!?*^''-/°vCr*  -*^^^  ""^  '■  i^^^'SS.     8   W7b.  J.fTrip*    Ipswich 

jb/V  t,^^/^^^'M*J'"''  ^'*''  *"■  ^^^« -1.  O.  W.  Boolhbv.  LonUi.    1.  a    FiatL 


M  K^w'  ®'"^^y^^-*^«-^^'  ^  akhim.  ftf .  Est.  F.  L,  SaHslwry.  Marktl  OrertoD  ; 

^  ,  „  „  PiGEONa, 

TmfBLiAit  -1,  H.  YmTdluy.   i,  E.  Hornap,  Hjtrewood.  Utdt. 

Cji»iMs«,-CsHrt.-l   E.  Wftlkei".  Liieeetar.    %  E.  H^imer.    fcc.  E.  Walker: 

E.Hurfier.    ^ffi.^1,  t  Wtlk^n    a*H.¥ardTcj,    Ar,  K.  Walker;  E.Horner (l)! 

m?^^^i^^-.?&"o^"'^l.^''^^^"-    «»^-H—   ^.E. walker;  C.H.Cl.rki 

JicoBiTTB  -t,  O.  E.  Cree*^*U.    8.  T.  W.  SirtTl<Jir,  Nnrtbampion. 

tiHTitifl.—J  and  a,  J.  Walk«r,  Newark.  hr,S,  F,  l,Q«feid«e.  Newark:  H. 
Yinllffy:  W.  QiniibTe.  Thr>rpe  Satchville,  MeltOD.  ™«o«e,«ewaxK.  n. 

Titttii«TFaii.-l,J,  Lpdtrrr.  Ro-^lle,  liTerpooL  9,0,Hiird7.8hepherd'iBiuh. 
Undo  n.    J^  f .  W.  Qam  ble  ;  E .  H  nmer,  ''  D«ep«wu  ■  ajima^ 

Nujti,— 1.  H.  Yapdlc^.    flp  E.  Bom^r. 

TimBiTi.-L  (i.  If  ardy,    2.  E.  Homef .    ?u:,  G.  Hatdr ;  H.  Tardier. 
Hwflf  J^~'^'  **'^°°"'  ^'^'■™  ^*>dai.    9.  H.  Vardley,    he,  J.  W.  P.  Jamee, 

Ajtt  oxnia  VA*iaTT.-l,  H.  Yardiey*  9,  J.  H,  Witkiai.  Hereford.  k«.  B.  & 
w  ciod, 

8«  LLiwo  Clis  b  — 1,  a;,  and  he,  W.  Oambl*.  i,  W.  StUeB.  e,  J.  H.  Watkins :  O. 
Mal'd  y. 

Judges,— Mr.  Fielding  ind  Mr.  DouglaB. 

AIRDRIE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  wiifl  held  in  the  Mtrket  Buildingw,  Airdrie,  on  the 
28th  and  20 th  No¥em1)er,  and  it  was  tbe  beat  that  has  taken 
place  there  both  in  point  of  number  and  quality.  The  Spanish 
and  CochiTis  that  took  flrat  boiiouia  wero  tbe  same  birds  as 
gained  tbe  special  prizeB  at  Kiliaamock.  The  Game  classes, 
were  well  filled  with  fir^t- rate  birds.  The  otlier  classes  do  not 
call  for  special  raention. 

In  Figeofis  there  waa  a  decided  impravemeni  on  former  years. 

SPiJfrin,— 1,  9.  ind  8.  W,  Pa+afioii,  Thif  lrfiu.-Sp«da],  9.  and  8.  W.  Pater 
lop,  Airdrie.    ftc',  A.  Walki^p.  Kilmamoch.    c ,  J .  BTjoThrdri^, 

UopKixas.-I.  J.  Mftlcoha.  S.  J.  SleTcuKra,  S»  W,  Patenon.  he,  E.  Himi«r 
Hamilton.  ChickfHg.—A  j.  Malcolm,  Latigton,  Latirk^lon,  Falkirk.  9  w" 
^*^'"12?'»  *rf  A.  M^Aja,  Mnthtll,  Pertli.  he,  J,  et*TeDton,  ChapeUialL  Airdrie' 
c*  TV.  Weir,  Inche*  LarbaiL  -«. -^luw, 

BB4K¥;i-l,T.  Hafker,  Hl]l4aad,BqrDif^  %  J.Totififf,  Ktainknowe.  Slate^ 
ford.    a.  J,  SieTcnaon.    he,  A.  B«iiipl&  Ea^t  Kilbride     r,  %.  PaSIon 

C^nmrsff,— 1  and  S,  W.  PatenoD.  9lI>.  M'WhainmeiL  MBTbarch.  Blair  Adam 
Jic,  W.  B-^a  I  broa,  Airdr  1*.    ^ .  Mrt.  Cb  *lin  era.  ^       '  *      "^  ^•"^ 

acoTCH-pRFTft,-!  and  8,  R.  Clark.  Dala«rf,  a,  D.  Robwiaon.  Grahamaion. 
Fslkirk.    hr,  W.  Weir,    r.  Cam   Ltoo*  H,K.  —»•««, 

Tt  ^a^^^J^^'^T^^^"^  #p Wf rf -1  *';^  3t  ?-  CaoDiBghame.  Stewarton.   8.  B. 
g[.biu9oti.  Cralff  Eivati.  Airdiaa.    ft^?.  A    Robertion.    e,  J.  Young,  CraUneuk. 

9,  W,  N«Ii.tin,  /tKHHton,    he,  a.  DiekBon.  i»««»w. 


stDn^TwyVaia^r^T"""    *  *°^  ^^' ■^- ^^^' J^^^t^"^  «.  A.  Wyll^  John- 

°'*.*'o~?^'*''*,?*ii"^^*'^**-  ^'  -["Bl*^**"!.  Foffar.    t;  /.  4  C.  Sneddon.  Wn^ 

rT'o*  f r*'^'"!:  ifl  VV.  Pateintm.    rftc,  C,  4aniicB.in  j  W.  Chalmers.  Leslie.  Flf«. 

Ft?  Slew  art,  Blair  Adam  ;  J.  Wiahar*.  Kirkcaldy.    *?,  T.  Taylor,  ASdrie;  wl 

aisrm.-BTOirPi  JJj-d-l,  T,  W,  MilchfQ,  Perth,  9,  Mlit  M.  J.  NclMin  R  W 
Patenwa.  h^.  ft  Stewart :  0.  JanjSeion.  r ,  J,  Wlah  "rt  *W  pkte^"'  ''  ^• 
^nn*"Jfi,7i"''fl?"^''  V*1f  *^;r^;  J.  Alli^n,  Shotis.  9,  W.  Nelaon.  S^W.  Pater- 
tfon.    rAc,  H.  Stewart,    he,  C,  Jamlenon  j  J.  *  C,  SnedAon.    c.  J.  liliaon- "St. 

BASTiM£.-(74«i(».— 1,  T.  Barker.  2,  W.  Pat*rion-  3,  MliB  H  J  Nelaon.  k^ 
■  lone,    c,  J.  0rAy  ;  T,  Barker.  ««5»«««»,  »vuu 

Bastamb.-^hv  ofA/r  rariftff.—h  R.  H.  Anbton,  Moitram*  Ifanehester    1.  A. 

TFjiiPTi,-!,  W.  Pttlprinn.    St.  A,  Mitchell,    fl,  \V.  W>ir 
tot^B^F^Z^MM'  ^-  '*^'^^''^'  ^*^''^'^^-     »■  •*■  ^««*<».  A«»ri^- 
-  ^^^^h^"*^ ^^* ^' "T"  ^! L*" ^^'^-  Robert Bon.    8.  J .  A-  Dempiter.    he,  W.  Weir. 
WM)irf^id,M(>adowbrad.Motherwo1l.    *r  ajid  c  A    R^jharleon!^^^^^^ 

i^KLLnro    Clabb.— iTi^UJi  or  DneM.  --  1  an')  a,  W    Paitmuin    morkinn  and 

PIGEONS. 
,  ^™f'^~^^^'^^^^^^--r^  *od  Special.  M'GtlJ  Pkinnw.    9.  J.  E.  Spenee. 

*f.P.'?oaljQ!:^'^''^'^"°^-    3*W.P»t«noo,   i;,  W.  NaJiftn.   Jto,  J.  E.  Spenee. 
BlS?/"1'~i*i^  \  ^'  ^-  Baddoley  Hrrfford.   a,  A.  O.  Krfl,  Cupar  Anirua. 

M«^ion."*i".'^;;d.,^J''Griir'  ^-^""^-'^  ^  «^*"^^  ^^  ^  EoberUon.  8.  T. 
T*P,nrr-',^"J**'^TT^~^''^*^^^«"  ^OwIbV.  9,  W.PBt-TBon  (Dragoon.),  f, 
T.  Findlay.  ftr,  A  Dtmean.  r,  J.  Of  ay,  Batb  Hate  (Yellow  Dragoon?).  ^  ^ 
^pj^oz^.-^PmiUnj  :  Afr.  Greea,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Harley, 
Edmburgh,    Pigeom  :  Mr.  Stnart,  of  Glasgow. 

CETSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Bf^oto  ansious  to  pnrehaBe  ihe  Wbite^boot*d  Bantams  which 
took  tbe  first  piiz«  and  cop  {pen  2100),  I  took  particular  notice 
of  then],  artd,  to  my  sarpnae,  when  I  went  to  the  Palace  this 
mormng  {November  lath)  I  found  the  cock  bad  exchanged  pens 
with  ODe  highly  comiaentlod  (pen  2099),  I  pointed  out  the  fact 
to  the  becretsry  and  one  of  the  CommitUje,  who  found  the 
Judge  who  judged  the  class,  and  he  gave  it  aa  his  opinion  thAt 
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the  birdfl  had  been  changed.  He  wonld  not  go  beyond  an 
opinion,  alfchongh  one  pen  took  the  cup  and  the  other  was  only 
highly  commended,  and  he  had  judged  them  but  the  prcTions 
day ;  ont  this  opinion  was  folly  confirmed  by  the  exhibitor  who 
was  next  called,  and  who  adnutted  the  birds  were  changed,  and 
of  course  restored  the  right  birds  to  their  right  pens.  He  said  it 
was  a  mistake  on  his  part.  I  would  ask,  Should  such  mistakes 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  official  notice  ?  and  why  was 
the  exhibitor  allowed  to  handle  the  birds  at  all  after  they  were 
penned  ?  He  must  have  had  the  birds  from  the  two  pens  out  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  otherwise,  how  could  the  mistake  haye 
happened  about  which  I  complained  ?  Fortunately  I  bought 
the  right  birds  after  all.  In  justice  to  the  management  I  must 
«ay  they  took  immediate  action  upon  my  representing  the 
matter  to  them.— Habbt  W.  Johnsom,  Woodville,  Elmers  End, 
JB^ckenham, 

[It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  mistakes  always  are  made  in 
favour  of  the  person  who  makes  the  mistake.  In  this  instance 
lie  was  Mr.  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate.—Ens.] 


CLEVELAND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  at  Middlesbrough, 
on  November  27th,  and  was  managed  by  an  excellent  Com- 
znittee,  and  superintended  by  Mr.  TorbocK,  the  Hon.- Secretary 
&nd  Treasurer,  and  if  number  of  entries  be  any  guide,  then  the 
Cleveland  Society  has  started  with  the  confidence  of  the  fancy. 
Unfortunately  the  room  proved  far  too  small  for  the  number  of 
pens,  and  in  addition  to  their  beiDg  placed  in  double  tiers,  two 
smaller  rooms  had  to  be  pressed  into  service,  and  in  some  cases 
^e  light  was  anything  but  good.  The  birds  should  all  have 
h)een  in  their  pens  by  11  a.m.  on  the  26th,  but  from  some  cause 
many  did  not  arrive  till  the  following  day,  numbers  being  too 
late  for  competition,  although  the  Committee  allowed  all  to  be 
penned  and  compete  however  late,  if  the  class  had  not  been 
judged. 

[We  are  from  what  of  space  compelled  to  postpone  further 
details  till  our  next  issue.] 

D0BZIN08.— 1  and  8,  W.  H.  King,  Boohdale.  t,  Piekerinff  ft  Co.  Driffield,  he,  T 
P.  CAnrer,  Langtborpe ;  H.  H«  Taylor,  West  HarU«pool ;  J.  WatU,  King't  Heath, 
Birmingham. 

Cochins.— BuiT  or  Cinfuimon,^!  and  9,  G.  H.  Procter.  8.  W  Bainbridge, 
Middleabrongh.  vfUt  J.  Watts.  Any  other  variety.— h  H.  Vaoghan,  Wolrer 
hampton.   S,  (i,  H.  Procter.   I,  J.  W.  Comer,  Bgton,  Whitby. 

Spanzsh.—!,  Pallisler  ft  HawUns,  TopdiffcThirsk.  8,  Pickering  ft  Ce.  8,  A. 
Canty,  Barton-on-Hnmber.    c,  T.  FHntoff,  Newby,  Stockton. 

Brasma  Footbas.— L  R.  Moore,  East  Bainton.  S,  G.  Venables,  Castle  Eden. 
9,  J.  Watts,    he,  O.  Bobinson,  anndraland ;  H.  U.  Taylor,   e,  W.  fiewieon. 

QAUX.—Itede.—l,  C.  Venables.  8,  T.  Blaokbnra,  Ingleby  Oreenhow.  S,  J. 
Bobahaw.  he/t.  W.  Lister,  Stokesley ;  B.  Brttton,  South  Otterington }  A.  Canty, 
e,  J.  Oowson,  Hope  Town,  Darlington.  Any  other  variety. —I,  W.  Yonnghiisband, 
Darlington.  S,  H.  H.  BtaTcley,  Tibthorpe  Manor,  Diiffleld.  8,  U.  Widdas. 
hCjT,  w.  Lister. 

Hambubohs.  —  Ooldenrepanoled.—l,  A.  Harbnra,  Bishop  Aaokland.  8.  W. 
Tinkler,  St.  Helen's.  Bishop  Auckland.  8,  J.  Preston,  AUerton.  Bradford. 
Btlver-epanaled.—!,  J.  Preston,  t,  B.  Moore.  8,  J.  Bobshaw,  Whizley.  c,  O. 
Alderson.  West  HartlepooL 

'BAMBvnans.—Oolden-peneiUed.—l,  J.  Preston.  9.  T.  H.  Roadman,  Whitby. 
8,  A.  O.  Mitchell,  Bishop  Auckland,  e,  B.  Moore.  Silver'peneiUed.—l ,  B.  Moore. 
%  J.  Stnddard,  Colne.  Lancashire.  8,  J.  Preston,   c,  W.  O.  Pnrdon. 

PoLANDS.— 1,  G.  Blakey.  Great  Driffield. 

Gams  Bamtam s.— B«^— 1  and  8,  J.  ft  W.  Gill,  Bishop  Auckland.  9,  W.  C. 
]>awson,  Whitby,  he^  W.  0. Dawson ;  T.  Blackburn:  J. Ferry,  Cowper.  Mor- 
peth ;  w.  C.  Moody,  Newcastle,  c,  G.  Alderson :  Z.  Howe,  Middlesbrough ;  T. 
AyrcWest  Auckland.  Any  other  variety,— 1,3.  B.Torbock,  Middlesbrough. 
2,T.Ayre.   8,  J.  Watts,    ftc,  J.  ft  W.  GilL 

Bamtam  B.—Anyother  variety  except  0ame.—l ,  T.  P.  Carrer.  8,  B.  H.  Ashton, 
Mottram.  R,  J.  watts,  he,  J.  H.  Cartwright,  Bishop  Auckland;  W.  Lidgares, 
Barton-on-Hnmber ;  J.  B.  Torbock.   o,  A.  O.  Mitchell;  Pickering  ft  Co. 

Any  OTBER  Yabixtt.— 1,  E.  Leake.  Ludlow.  8,  G.  Alderson.  8,  O.  Benning> 
ton,  Stockton,    he,  A.  B.  Pease,  Guisborough;  J.  Preston,    e,  H.  H.  Taylor. 

Sbluho  CI.ASB.— FHtftf  not  to  exceed  80s.— 1,  J.  B.  Torbock.  %T.  Blackburn. 
8,  J.  Watts,  he,  J.  Bobshaw;  T.  P.  Carrer;  G.  Bobinson:  Q.JL  Procter;  T. 
H.  Beadman;  J.  B.  Torbock.  c,  J.  ft  W.  GUI;  W.J.  Wetherell,  Whitby;  G. 
Scoby ;  T.  H.  Beadmsn. 

SsLLiNo  CI.A8B.— Price  not  to  exceed  16*.— 1.  Pickering  ft  Co.  S,  J.  W.  Coiner. 
B,  W.  J.  WetherelL  he,  H  H.  Stareley,  Driffield;  T.  P.  Carrer;  M.^Caynard. 
c,  J.  A.  Bntherford,  Kirkleatham. 

PIGEONS. 

PouTBBS.— DIuc.— 1,  G.  Bobinson.  8,  L.  Wstkin,  Northampton.  8,  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  Whitby.  «Ac,  Guthrie  ft  Hope,  Hexham;  J.  Dye,  Hexham,  he,  A. 
fipencer,  Driffield ;  L.Waikin.   c,  E.  uomer,  Harewood,  Leeds :  P.  B.  Spencer. 

Bovrmn.—Any  other  colour.— l^  L.  Watkin.  8,  J.  Kilpatrick.  8,  G.  Bobinson. 
vhe.  T.  C.  Taylor ;  B.  Homer,  he,  J,  Hairsine,  Hull ;  J.  B.  Torbock ;  B.  Hudson. 
e,  G.  Bobinson  J  J.  Dye ;  J.  Bobson,  Durham; 

Cabribbs.— B(ack  —1,  E.  Homer.  8,  S.  D.  Baddeley,  Hereford.  8,  P.  B.  Spencer, 
he,  G.  Bobinson ;  B.  Bcckwith,  Monkwearmouth ;  E.  Homer ;  J.  Chadwick  J. 
Dye ;  P.  B.  Spencer. 

Oabbxbbs.— ilny  other  colour.— 1,  S.  D.  Baddeley.  8,  B.  Homer.  8,  J.  B. 
Torbock.  he,  J.  Chadwick,  Bolton,  c,  H.  A.  Ayrton,  Saltbum-by*lhe-8ea;  E. 
Bcckwith. 

Babes.—],  W.  H.  Tomlfnson,  Newark.  8  and  8,  B.  Homer,  he,  J.  W.  P. 
James,  Hereford ;  B.  Bcckwith ;  A.  A.  Yander  Maersch,  Lower  Tooting;  W. 


Jacobin 8.  — Bc<i.-1  and  8,  J.  Toung,  Bishop  Ancklsnd.  8,  A.  A.  Vender 
Heerscb.  he,  T.  Peirson,  Pickering  (8) ;  J.  ft  F.  Joy,  York  (t) ;  J.  Smith,  Walk- 
ley  ;  W.  Dugdale,  Burnley,   e,  W.  Bnlmer ;  W.  Kitchen,  Fenlsoowles  (81. 

Jaoobibb  lAny  other  colour).— l.W.  Dngdale.  8,  A.  A.  Ysnder  Meersch. 
3,W.  Binns.    kc.  E.  Homer :  A.  A.  Vander  Meersoh.    c.W.  Kitchen. 

Owls.— £fvlisa.— land8,W.BinnB.  8, J. Gardner, Preston.  Ac, J. Gardner; 
G.  Alderson ;  G.  F.  ft  A.  T.  Umpleby, Borotudkbridge;  T.  W.  Bone, Darlington ; 
W.  Blnns :  J.  Dye.   e,  T.  W.  Clemitson :  J.  Young ;  T.  Bichardson ;  J.  Dye. 

Owi.s.—For0i^.— 1,  B.  Homer.  8,  W.  Dngdale.  8.  J.  Gardner,  he,  J.  Gard- 
ner ;  H.  Gockton,  Middlesbrough ;  A.  A.  Yander  Meersch.    o,  J.  CHvdner. 

Famtails.— 1,  J.  F.  Lorersidge,  Newark.    8,  W.  H.  Tomlinson.   8  end  vhe,  J. 
Walker,    he,  W.  H.  Tomlinson ;  J. F.  Lorersidge:  E.  Bcckwith;  J.  ft  F.  Joy 
E.  Homer ;  A.  A.  Yander  Meer«ob.  e,  T.  0.  Taylor ;  H.  G.  Bowman. 


Maofwb.— B^acfc.-l,  A.  A.  VftDder  Vfieracli,  S,  E.  Homei',  ft,  W.  Selton. 
Vkc.  M.  Ord.    he,  E.  Honiei- :  W*  Kilchsn.    r,  J.  4  F.  J&y  jl). 

Maqfikb— ^ny  Other  cofoiin— J,  W.  Kitcten.  S  mini  8,  E.  Horser.  he,  J. 
Onrdner;  M.  Ord  iV;  A.  A.  Vander  Meeneh.    c,  J.  OardDer^  W.  Uuma. 

laWiLLOws^-L  W.  Kitohen.  a.  J.  QArcJEier,  he,  J*  ^miih  i  E.  Koracr  {i}\  J* 
W,  Edue,  ErdiufftoB.    e,  J.  Oardncr^  J.  &  F.  Joy  :  W,  Kitolicn. 

I>Ri<ioo»!i*  —  BfUif  "1  EiEid  Sp  \\\  Sefion*  Blftcklium.  fl.  Gntbre  ft  HoM.  Bkfl, 
W.  xSeUon;  J.  N.  Huriaon.  he.  T.  W.  CLemllBoo,  Uextiain:  W*  fcfehonr  E- 
Honi«T  ;  J,  Q.  Dmiii,  Ne^ castle-    c,  J.  QaTdncT;  E.  Lte  ;  T*  Vt.  (JlemitaoiL, 

BRkanovA.—Any  other  colour,— i,  W.  Seftub.  S.  J,  Cbadwickp  M,  J,  Q, 
Mole.  Darbaoi.    h^.  yi\  Bqimer,  istoclctcn  ;  £.  Bet^kwith;  W,  Biimt- 

AsTttEftPH— X-owfl/aftd.— 1,  W.  Bi33be.  it  E*  Hointr.  a,  J.  Obrdutr.  vh€,  T. 
W*  CietbUbois  ;  W.  Binns.  he.  T.  Pein^c  j  G.  Sadler,  BoToiigbbrid(te  ;  W.  BJims. 

A^Tv,-r.ii7*,— Short /a^eti.—^.  J.  fturdnar.  2.  W.  BinDi.  3,  E.  Horuer.  vhe, 
J.  4  F.  Jo  J.    he,  J.  tiardner  (2) ;  W,  Hftrduaatlo,  Btngley.    <:,  T,  PeimOD. 

Tt^xnL.niiA— Short-fa^fd.— Almond --1.  E.  Komer,  %  J.  Ciarduer.  8j  £. 
Beekwitb.    he.  ¥..  Hamer;  W.  Xjitcheo.    o,  J*  Vt\  HwltngH  Btirulaj'. 

Tt^BLEHB.— Sftijrl/ti^frf  —  Jnjr  otli^r  CQhuT.—i,  J.  W.  H&rliiiK-  %  A.  A* 
Vaod&r  Mecrub.    3,  J.  &  F.  Joj.    he,  J.  Uardnor^  E.  Bockwltb  ^  E.  HDmer, 

TvMai.tuA.^Lortif'/aesd.—AlfSfuami.—l,  E.  Beckwjth,  %,  K.  H,  Blac^ock.  S^ 
J.  Dje.  he^  E  Beckwtth  £  J.  A  F.  Joy;  M.  Greeii,  Hexham,  c,  Q*  ThompiODi 
Nowca&tic;  (jTathrl&  &  Hope. 

Tt'MBLifta.— ^onp-fncfd,— Jhj'  other  colour.— 1^  E.  Hornqr.  8j  J*  Dye,  8,  W. 
SeftLiti,    c,  J.  W.  HarliEg.  ,  ^   ,    ^  ,      .    ,     , 

B4BSft  OK  BiAfiDs.— i,  A.  Jaekion.  i,  Q.  Thaopi^a.  ^  J.  Dye.  he^  A.  Jaok- 
■OD,  Clu^queTbont.  BultOD  !  J»  Ch&dwlck. 

AxT  OTDSB  VijaaTT.— 1,  W,  Setton.  ^  and  S,  M^  Ord*  he,  J.  W.  P.  Jenies; 
OnLhrie  &  Hope ;  E*  Horner ;  A.  A.  VaiideT  M#ei:«cb.    c,  G.  H,  &  A.  f.  Umttleby. 

tJELLihO  CL*88.-Pnce  not  to  exceed  Ma.— 1,  J.  Gardner.  %  W,  h«ft<uJ3.  i 
and  "ehc,  GdOirfb  &  Hope,  he,  J.  Yoong  {1}\  G.  Hobinean ;  G.  F.  4^  A,  T. 
Uaipkby  ;  E.  Ilomer  ;  W.  Biima.  c,  J.  Oardner;  J-  YaoUff ;  R.  H.  Bi»i>klQcl;, 
Saudeirlaiid:  G.  Sadler  ;  T,  Wood  ;  H.  Barreti;  C  R*  Sp*ne*ir, 

Si^i.LiMo  Oljjb.— Prpv  not  to  exceed  lis.— UT.  W.  CleniltBoii.  S,  E»  Homer. 
8,  J  Dyft.  he,  J.  Vanag  (2);  L.  WatkiD :  E.  BeekwiUi  [SI;  R.  H.  Black  DOk£ 
W.  BiDnft.    f.  Oath  He  *  Hop*  {3);  A.  A.  Tandar  Meeraok. 

TBoarKTaas.-Moii^^ii— Ir  J*  Lftdertr,  2,  S.  D.  Baddeley.  S,  J.  &  F,  Joy. 
he.  E.  Homer,    c,  A.  BilreBter,  STiwEeld. 

TftTiHftTKifta.- ^ni/  other  colour.— 1,  E*  Horoer.  1,  J,  Lederer.  S,  P.  K. 
Spencer,  he,  S.  D.  Baddel«y  2  H.  A.  Ayrton.  Cj  A^  A,  Yander  M^erach  ;  P.  B. 
Spencer. 

TuaBxra-Bed  or  FeOoio.-l,  J.  W.  Edge:  %  A.  A.  Yander  Meerech.  8,  W. 
Kitchen,    he,  J.  Qardner ;  J.  Yonng :  E.  Homer.    e,J.Jk  F.  Joy. 

TvaBm,—Aniy  other  colour.— 1,  A.  A.  Yander  Meersch.  1,  J.  Hairsine.  & 
J.  Yonng.   vhe,  E.  Homer,   he,  T.  C.  Taylor;  T.  Foster;  W   Binns;  W. 

Vm.-Blael%l,  T.  Foster.  1,  B.  Horaer._8.  J.  Hairsine.  he,/,  ft  F.  Joy  ; 
E.  Homer,   e,  J.  Gardner:  T.  0.  Taylor ;  H.  Yaogfaan ;  A.  A.  Yander  Meersch. 

Nuirs.-ilny  other  eolour.—U  S.  and  8>  £•  Homer. 

LOCAL  CLA9SE8-OHIOKEN8.  _^^^,    ^        ^      ^ 

Gooimrs.—BH;0^.— land 8,  J. E.  Torbock.  S« N. Newson, Middlesbrongh.  Any 
otAcr  vortcfy.-l,  P.  Hanson,   a  and  8,  J.  B.  Torbock. 

DoBKiHos.— 1  and  he,  B.  Barker,  Stokesley.  S  and  8,  0.  Widdas,  Howden-le- 
Wear. 

BaiHifAB.—2>ork.— land  W.B. Torbock.  ^  «  «  ™..^^ 

Oams.— Bed*.- 1  and  8,  crWiddas.    Any  other  variety.— I  and  8. 0.  Widdai. 

HAMB0ROHS.— 6fo{dciMPaiiaIcd— 1.  P.  Hanson.  8Uver-epangled.-l,  i,  and  8, 
T.  G.  Taylor,  Middlesbrough.    GoldenifeneiUed.—l  and  8,  B.  Barker.   8,  P. 


Qams  Baktams.— B«d«.— 1  and  8,  W.  Hendbrson.  Whitby.  S,  B.  Henderson, 
Middlesbrough.   Any  other  variety,— 1,  W.  Henderson. 

Arr  OTBxa  Yabistt.- 1,  P.  Hanson.  ,.^„.^.     -     «„ 

Sbiximo  Glass.— Cock^L  B.  Barker.   8  and  8,  G.  Widdas. .  e,  P.  Hanson. 
He».—1  and  8.  G.  Widdas.   8  and  kc,  B.  Barker,   c,  P.  Hanson. 
TmTTKG  nOEONS. 

ptivuKks.-Jled  or  Yfllaur.— L  H.  Coc^too.  i  and  8,  T.  G.  Taylor.  Any  other 
colour.-l  and  a,  H.  Oc»:kton.    S,  T,  0.  Taylor.  ^  ^    ^_^         ^         ,       ^  ^  „ 

CihBEsaH  —Bfaek^—1  and  3,  H.  Cucktan.  r,  U.  A.  Ayrton.  Dan.-]  and  8,  H. 
Gockton.    B.T.  C.  Taylor.    (?>  J.  R-  TorbCHik.    ^»y  oikcr  colour.— 1  and  8,  H. 

BAmie>,~mack.—l  And  S,  T.  C.  Ta^&rp    B»  J.  Dent,  Middlesbrough.   I>un,—1, 

'  T  R17M  p  tTE Jtfl  —  Jtf o/f  ^.?fi .— 1  an  d  a,  G-  Woodward,  Lintherpe.  t,  H.  A.  Ayrton. 
Bfrf.-1.T*U.  Taylor.    3  and3,  H.  SeMni-  ^      •    m    «    m    , 

Tn£bL^Tt9.-$hoTt'faerd,-Mottled.-l,  J.  l>aai,  8,^  T.G.^ Taylor.  Long' 
fact d.- Any  colout.—l.  T.  C.  Taylor.    3,  H.  St  vers.    8. 0.  Woodward. 

BELLiKo  CLiBft.-CofJt*— 1.  H,  Cocklon.    a  and  8,  J.  a.  Torbock. 

JuDGBg.— PottZery :  Mr.  B.  Hutton,  Pndsey.  Pigeons ;  Mr.  B . 
Hutton,  and  Mr.  T.  Bule,  Dnrham. 

Bubton-on-Tbent  Poultby  Show.— The  entries  dose  on  the 
9th  of  December.  The  Judges  are  Mr.  Lowe,  Comberford,  and 
Mr.  Hutton,  Pudsey. 

Aldebkbt  Cows. — ^The  information  about  Aldemey  cows  is  too 
spare  to  be  of  much  use.  How  long  haYe  "  H.  S.'s  '^  cows  been 
brought-in  at  night  ?  Ours  since  the  first  week  in  NoYcmber. 
The  relatiYe  ages  and  the  number  of  calves  which  they  have  had 
should  be  given  when  telling  of  the  quantity  of  butter,  as  they 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  after  each  calf  up  to  a  certain 
time,  I  belicYe.  Any  further  hints  on  their  management  will  be 
welcome. — ^HnxsBBO. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

BsTUBKixa  A  Hakfsx  (Jock).— We  know  of  no  rule  on  the  subject.  U 
we  sold  a  fowl  we  should  not  ask  for  the  hamper.  If  we  bought  a  fowl  and 
the  seller  asked  for  the  hamper,  we  should  return  the  hamper. 

Eoup  VTLL^iE,  B.).— Try  both.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  them. 

Lump  ik  Piosoh's  Wwo  (J.  Turner).— Tour  bird  has  the  complaint  called 
«  wing  disease."  Pluck-out  the  flight-feathers  of  the  wing  so  troubled,  and 
by  the  time  th«y  have  grown  a^^  the  wing  will  most  probably  be  welL 

Bbahkab  (Buheeribef'e  ITi/fe).— Write  a  letter  to  Mr.L.  Wright,  and  send 
it  to  our  office,  stating  what  you  need.  [H.  J.).— The  dsxk  Brahma  is  the 
better  end  hwdier  bird.    The  hen  is  a  staunch  sitter  and  good  mother. 

PULLBTS'  Faoxs  Swoluw  (J.  O.  F.).— YouT  pullrts  are  suffering  from 
seven  cold  and  incipient  roup.  Keep  them  warm,  feed  them  wdl  on  soaked 
bread  or  slackly  mixed  bazleymeal,  wash  their  beads  frequently  with  vinegar 
and  water,  and  try  Bally's  roup  pills  for  them. 

Bbssdzmq  Ttjbuys  (L.  A.  B.).— So  long  as  a  Turkey  hen  moults  freely 
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•nd  lajB  wan  dMiniy  baivUtetdMa 

laatod  with  an  aged  oock. 

BasBsnio  Ducu  {Idsm).—U  joor  Doeki  be  of  rerr  aaily  haloh  yon  mb 
BM  them,  bat  it  ia  better  to  bare  Dneka  an^  drake  of  different  egea. 

Jaoobin  Poimtb  ( Jcfem).— Bed  Jacobins  require  to  hare  pearl  ^es,  short 
beaks,  rcnnd  akolis  well  eovered  bj  their  hood  of  feathers ;  no  white  on  the 
dheek  or  throat  below  the  month ;  a  long,  eloae,  and  even  chain  or  raff  of 
fsathers  extending  down  the  neek  and  front  of  bresst ;  sad  erea  flights  of 
white  feathers. 

Poultry  Esvabluhmuit  (B.  £b>.— We  think  it  would  not  be  profitable. 

Bn>  OH  Spajobh  Cogksbsl's  Fao  {M.  D.).— We  should  be  ineUned  to 
attribate  the  red  marks  on  yoor  Spanish  onok's  face  to  defeot  in  his  breed. 
Any  teodenoy  to  apoplexy  would  be  shown  at  once  in  the  comb,  which  would 
beoome  purple.  The  shaking  of  Uie  head  is  nothing  more  than  a  habit  of 
birds  of  the  breed  when  their  gills  and  wattles  are  long. 

PxTLLXT  LATmo  Ikmeoulakly  {B.  p.).— Tour  Brahma  pallet  is  most 
likely  sufleriog  from  rupture  caused  by  excessive  internal  fat.  There  is  little 
ehanee  of  care,  hot  light  and  scanty  diet  with  frequent  doses  of  castor  oil 
may  give  her  relief. 

Brsssxivo  Hottdaws  (5. 27.).— W)b  dioald  prefer  breeding  from  the  dark- 
eolonred  cock  with  light  hen$.  We  should  ar^  breeding  from  li^it-ookmred 
]p%MeU. 

Fowls'  Nxokb  Fbatrsblbss  (B.  0.).—Toax  birds  most  probably  ara  over- 
fed and  feverish,  and  pick  each  other.  Reduce  the  amount  of  whole  eom 
given  by  one-third.  Three  acres  should  be  an  ample  run  for  them ;  hot 
perhaps  at  this  season  there  is  not  much  *"* 


growing  turnips  or  sweiea 
nd  eat  them.    Oame  fowls 


luch  green  picking  for  them.  Throw  to 
fredily  pulled,  and  let  them  {Mck  them 
and  Brahmas  would  give  both  eggs  and 


to  pieces  and  eat  them.    Oame  fowls  and  Brahmas  would  give  both  eggs 
efaickens.    Oreve-Ooenr  .or  Spanish  for  eggs  only,  and  their  eoloar  defies  the 


WoxMS  nr  Piaaom  (H.  Htib).— In  a  pntriiied  state,  not  eraminable. 
A.TL&XT  Sbbd-hoppsb.— In  answer  to  **J,  P.,  jun.,**  I  enolote  a  sketch  of 


Section. 


a  osefol  Mlf'Siipplylng  seed-hopper  soitabla  ior  an 
aviaiy.  I  hope  the  diagram  is  saflieiently  simple 
without  much  explanation.  I  have  expoeed  part  of  the 
front  to  show  the  sloping  piece  of  glass  car  tm,  or  in  a 
large  hopper,  wood,  down  which  the  seed  runs,  and 
fUudgiiiroagh  a  smsU  space  left  between  the  bottom 
edge  and  the  back,  keepeupa  continnoos  supply.  It 
can  be  made  of  any  length  and  depth  aeeording  to  dr- 
tnmstsnom,  and  U  the  front  be  covered  as  far  as  the 
line  «,  it  wlU  be  well  to  Insert  stout  upright  wiree  at 
short  intervals,  or  a  seriee  of  pigeon-holes  to  prevent 
the'birds  scattering  Che  seed,  which  they  take  an  ap* 
parent  pleasure  in  doing  as  long  aa  there  is  any  to 
scatter.  The  lid  may  sbpe  either  way.— W.  A.  Blakstoh. 
CROBSIKO  THX  BtTLLfnfCH  AHD  Oahart  {Old  Bub- 
teriber).— The  Bullfinch  and  -Oanaiy  will  not  breed  to- 
gether. The  attempt  to  bring  about  such  a  result  has 
often  bMn  made,  it  is  always  a  failure.  A  month  or 
two  baek  there  wsa  a'.detsUed  aooonnt  of  a  season's  enperienoe  and  its  result 
— W.  A.  Blakstoii. 

ERRPiHa  BABBIT8  voR  EzHiBiTioH  (J.  T.  £.).— It  is  dillloult  to  adviss; 
but  as  you  are  not  accustomed  to  them,  obtsin  some  good  6ilver-€hreys,  as 
they  are  hsrdy.  You  can  procure  them  from  any  of  the  weU-known  exhibitors 
and  breeders  whose  namei  yon  will  find  in  the  catalogues  of  shows.  The 
price  will  depend  upon  the  quaUty,  which  most  be  good  for  yoor  porpoee.  If 
you  procure  them  young  of  coarse  th^  will  be  less  in  price,  and  you  may 
probably  procure  them  from  12<.  the  pair,  good  ones  a  few  months  old. 

Books  (Old  SubMeriber).— Yen  may  obtain  "Langstroth  on  Bees,"  if  yoa 
apply  to  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  ft  Co.,  Fleet  Street. 

HoNBT  Vartimo  (H.).— In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  we  have  to  ssy  that  the 
honey  gathered  from  some  kinds  of  plants  is  richer  in  saccharine  matter  and 
erystaliises  sooner  than  the  honey  gathered  from  other  kinds  of  plants.  For 
instance,  the  honey  from  field  mustard  (Sinapis  arvensis),  will  crystalliM  two 
months  sooner  than  the  honey  gathered  from  white  clover.  In  a  Jar  there  is 
often  some  dear  honey  floating  on  the  top  of  the  crystals  beneath  it.  Besldee, 
in  no  instance  can  we  lind  two  different  kind  of  plants  yisld  honey  alike. 

BsMoviNO  BssB  {T.  M,  &,  of  Fork).— Mr.  Pettigrew  in  removing  bees 
from  place  to  place  closes  the  doors  of  his  hives  ear^  in  the  morning  with 
fly-proof  wire,  and  when  more  ventilation  is  needed  he  puts  pieces  of  fly- 
proof  wire  over  the  crown  holes,  thus  i>ermitting  a  current  of  air  through  the 
hivM.  Then  the  hives  are  nailed  and  tied  fast  to  their  boards.  They  travel 
safely  by  cart  and  railway  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  They  might  safely 
be  sent  five  hundred  miles.  He  often  removes  them  short  distances,  say  two 
or  three  miles,  on  an  evening  after  working  hours.  One  mile  is  rather  too 
short  a  distance  to  remove  bees,  for  they  travel  farther  than  a  mile  for  food, 
and  many  of  them  would  retam  that  distance  to  their  old  stand.    Boney  ia 


gathnad  ao  fM  and  plantifaUy  from  haattMr,  tha*  wa  think  it  is  daainOila  for 
yoa  to  remove  yoors  two  miles  to  it. 

BsoiciDK  (P.  B.  L.).— Ton  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  yon  kill  the  qoaen 
of  your  hive.  Let  it  swarm  next  year,  and  put  the  swarm  into  an  improved 
hive.  If  a  second  swarm  come  put  it  into  another  hive,  then  drive  all  the 
bees  out  of  the  old  one  and  unite  them  to  the  second  swsrm.  Thus  yon  will 
have  two  swarms  in  better  hives,  and  the  honey  to  take  from  the  old  one.  If 
a  seeood  swarm  do  not  come,  drive  all  the  bees  oat  of  the  old  one  ^to  another 
hive  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  first  swarm  was  obtained. 

HoNKTOOMB  (H.).— There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  oomb  whlefa  yoa 
have  sent  for  inspection.  It  is  quite  natural  and  sweet.  When  yon  gave  it 
to  bees  it  appeared  to  be  full  of  sealed  houOT,  but  many  of  the  cells  were  half 
full  of  pollen  or  farina.  The  bees  took  the  honey,  as  they  always  do,  and  left 
the  fazuia  in  the  comb.  Though  bees  store  honey  in  cells  containing  farina, 
and  seal  it  up  there,  they  cumot  use  such  ceUs  for  breeding  purposes.  In 
Great  Britain  bees  unfortunately  gather  more  farina  than  thvj  require,  and 
the  superabundance  ia  etored  in  oomba  that  might  be  better  employed  for 
breeding  young  beea. 

Sba  Oullb  (Q.  H.  £.).— We  have  sent  yoor  qaery  bo  a  good  aathotity,  bai 
have  received  no  reply. 

Warniho.- "  J.  a.,"  "  B.  K.,"  and  half  a  dozen  others  have  written  tellinir 
how  they  were  more  or  lees  victimised  by  the  ofloer  of  cheap  cloth,  &e.  No 
more  need  be  published. 

Bat  Traps  (P.  P.).—  We  do  not  know  whara  Brailaford's  are  to  be  obtained. 


METEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSEBVATIOMS, 

Oamdbx  Squabb,  Lobdox. 

Lat.  61*  8fl^  4(r  N. ;  Long,  (f  8^  O''  W. ;  Altitude  lU  feat. 


Datb. 

9A.lf.                                   { 

In  tbb  Dat. 

1878. 
Not. 

Hygrome- 

II 

p^ 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature 

1 

and 
Dec 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

MiB. 

In     1    On 
auB.    grass 

We.  86 

l!i.S 

Sat.  88 
8an.80 
Mo.    1 
To.    9 

Inohea. 
99  876 
98.469 
29  986 
99.846 
99.881 

Bo.ssa 

80.618 

46U> 
48.6 
680 
44.4 

87.4 
48.4 

4«a 

496 

41.9 
61J) 
iXA 
866 
47.7 

&W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

N.W. 

w. 
w. 

deg. 
4671 
46.4 
46.9 
460 
468 
48.4 
44.9 

dec. 
65^ 
64.9 

6t.4 
65.0 
48.8 
48.0 
69.6 

69.4 

48.8 
41.1 
47.8 
494 
81.8 
86.8 

*5'6 

80.1 
66j6 
69.8 
75J 
60.1 
69.9 

40.1 
861 
89.6 
879 
968 
840 

In. 
0.99S 

0.010 
0X78 

Meana 

80.019 

i/LA 

46.9 

88.9 

•8.7 

86.4 

OJIO 

Ebbatum.- Barometer  on  Mth  should  have  been  29J06  instead  of  80.066 
and  the  mean  29.982  instead  of  89.946. 

BEMABES. 
96th.— Bainy  moniing,  flna  midday ;  rain  at  4  p.m.,  and  again  at  night. 
27th.— lightning  and  wind  in  the  night  and  early  "'^^'"g ;  fine  at  9,  biillifliit 

at  noon,  and  fair  all  the  reat  of  the  day. 
28lh.— Bather  dull  morning;  fine  all  d^y  and  bright  moonlit  night,  thoagh 

there  waa  a  alight  ahower  aboot  10  p.m. 
29th.— Wet  morning,  soon  clearing  off ;  bright  ikboot  noon  and  tiH  8  pjc.  ; 

rain  at  6 ;  fine  evening,  but  gale  at  night. 
SOCh.- Fine  morning,  and  very  bright  between  I  and  2  P.1I.;  l&ne  afternoon 

and  evening. 
Dee.  1st.— Bather  thick  though  froaty  at  9  Aje.,  clearing  off  by  nocm;  aoma 

bright  sun  between  then  and  8  p.]f . ;  fair  all  dar. 
2nd.— Much  wanner  though  damp;  aun  ocoaaionaUy  bright;  allgM  n>& 

between  9  and  10  p.m. 
Temperature  much  the  same  aa  that  of  last  week.    Bapld  riae  of  barometer 
—vis.,  0.684  inch  between  27th  and  28th,  and  0.661  inch  batween  Noramber 
80th  and  December  let.— O.  J.  Btmobs. 


OOYEirr  OABDBN  MABEET.— Dbobmbbb  8. 
Thbbs  haa  been  no  vaiiation  in  the  aeneral  eoarae  of  bnaineaa  that  oalLs 
for  much  notice.    The  supplies  are  ample.    Among  the  continental  prodnoa 
received  this  week  were  some  very  good  Asparagiia  and  Lettooea  from  JPada. 

VBUIT. 

a.  d.  a.  d. 

Asplaf.tf.tf Itlart  1  Otol  i 

GbeataoU baahel'lO   0  90   0 

Orapee,hothoaae lb.   9   0  7    0 

Filberte lb.    1    0  16 

Coba lb.   1   i  0  0 

Lemons ^100   8   0  19   0 

eaeh  10  6  0 


■.d.  a.4. 

•.»100    i   0tol9    0 

..    doa.   1   0  8    8 

...  doa.  10  10 

...  dos.   S   0  8    0 

....   lb.   8   0  i   0 

WalBuis^.V.V.V.  bushel  10  0  If   8 


Orangea. 
Qnineea. 
Peara,ki 

dessert, 
Pine  A] 


ditto., 
TIOITABLXB. 


^100   2    0     2 


a, 

Artiehokea doi.  8 

Asparanns 1^100  0 

French  96 

Beans, Kidney....    ^103  9 

Beet.Red dos  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage doa.  1 

Capsicums 1^100  1 

Oarrots ....bunch  0 

Cauliflower. dos.  8 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworte..  dos.  bunches  9 

Cuoimibers each  0 

pickling dos.  0 

Endive dos.  9 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs bonoh  0 

Horseradish bundle  8 

Leeks bunch  0 

Lettuce doa.  1 


d.     B.d. 

Otoe 

"      0 


Mushrooms pottla 

Mustard  4  Cress.,  nunnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling........  quart 

Parsley  perdo^.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Round. do. 

Badishes..  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorxonera bundle 

8ea-kale basket 

BhaUoU lb. 

Bpinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips ...bunch 

Yegelable  Marrows 


B.d.   a.i. 

1    0to9    0 
i     0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

IS' 

Waek. 

BEOEMBEB  U-17, 1878. 

Avenge  Tempen- 
tnre  new  London. 

icmnin 

^ 

Sim 
Beta. 

Moon 
Blsei. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon*g 
Age. 

Clock 
After 
Son. 

Tew. 

11 
12 
18 
H 
16 
16 
17 

Th 

F 

8 

8CH 

M 

Tu 
W 

MkhftUiu  bom,  1897. 

Nmb  Yoq  Eaenbeok  died,  1887 

Twilight  ends  6.56  p.k. 

8  SUHDAT  IN  AOTXIIT. 

Cembridge  Tenn  ends. 

Oxford  Teim  ends.    Philip  ICiller  died.  1771. 

5S- 

4ao 

47.6 
46.9 
47.0 
46.6 
46.9 

-^ 

87.0 
86.6 
848 
88.6 
82.9 
84.0 

Mean. 
89.6 
42.6 
42.0 
40.6 
40.8 
89.7 
80.9 

IT- 

18 
28 
SI 
19 
16 
90 

m.     h. 
50»f7 
59      7 

0  8 

1  8 

2  8 
8     8 
4     8 

m.     h. 
49af8 
49     8 
49     8 
49     8 
49     8 
49     8 
49     8 

m.     h. 
84    11 
mom. 
41     0 
62     1 
8     8 
17      4 
84      6 

m.    h 

40  0 
52      0 

8      1 
14      1 
26      1 

41  1 
1      2 

Dm. 

28 
24 
26 
26 
27 

"'24' 
6    66 
6    28 
4    69 
4    80 
4     1 
8    81 

846 

846 

847 

848 

840 

860     , 

861 

8i.4*.   Thagi«iit«rtliMiwMaB^onthttUth,18ii;aBdth«lowert«old7»,on«lial8ib,18^  The giMtait iaU of  laix wm  1.24 inoh. 

JUDGING  AT  ROSE  SHOWS. 

AM  mnoh  delighted  that  my  letter  to  yon 
on  the  Manetti  stock  has  evoked  so  mnch 
discnssion,  and  I  hope  that  the  one  I  now 
indite  may  fiare  as  well. 

I  want  to  bring  before  my  Bose  brethren 
the  snbjeot  of  judging  at  the  shows.  I  shonld 
like  there  to  be  some  definite  laws  on  cer- 
tain points  laid  down  as  a  goide  to  exhi- 
bitors and  judges.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  varieties  exhibited  and  their  re- 
spectiye  value  in  a  judge's  eyes. 

1.  Is  a  box  of  twenty-four  varieties  improved  by  the 
insertion  of  two  or  three  Tea  Boses,  although  they  may  not 
be  such  fine  blooms  as  the  twenty-one  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ? 

Now  this  is  a  very  important  question,  concerning 
which  I  never  find  two  men  have  the  same  opinion.  If 
I  knew  who  was  to  judge  my  Hoses  I  should  niake-up  my 
box  accordingly.  H  I  knew  my  friend  Mr.  Keynes  were 
to  judge,  I  should  put  in  three  or  four  fine  Teas.  If  Mr. 
Paul  were  judging,  I  should  try  m;^  utmost  to  have  twenty- 
four  even  blooms  of  good  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  If  Mr. 
Oant  were  judging,  I  should  put  all  the  fine  Teas  I  had ; 
but  if  Bir.  Turner  were  the  arbitrator,  Teas  would  be 
conspicuous  only  by  their  absence.  Mr.  Keynes,  I  know, 
would  give  me  two  or  three  good  marks  for  a  fine  Tea ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  destroyed  the  symmetry  of 
the  stand,  however  fine  itself,  Mr.  Paul  would  give  me  a 
bad  mark.    Now,  should  this  be  ? 

2.  Ought  not  a  Tea  Bose  when  a  fine  bloom  is  shown 
always  to  mark  double  points  ?  I  think  so,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  Tea  Bose  is  so  much  more  difficult  to 
cultivate.  I  find  walls  are  necessary  for  it  to  do  weU, 
and  have  built  over  100  yards  of  low  wall  for  it ;  but  the 
Teiy  protection  the  wall  affords  proves  a  drawback  to  the 
exhibitor.  His  Teas  are,  as  a  nue,  over  by  the  middle  of 
•June,  and  then  nothing  but  puny  blooms  can  be  found 

on  a  long  wall.  At  Whitsuntide  last  year  I  had  a  thou- 
sand blooms  of  Marshal  "Niel.  I  decorated  my  church 
entirely  with  these  and  beautifdl  blooms  of  Souvenir  d*un 
Ami,  but  when  the  exhibition  season  began  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  Tea  Bose.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  diversity  of  colour  and  form  to  be  considered. 
Surely  this  should  gain  some  reward. 

My  idea  of  a  peifect  box  would  be  to  have  three  lovely 
Teas,  one  in  each  row.  Nothing  so  breaks  the  somewhat 
stiff  appearance  of  a  stand  as  a  fine  bloom  of  Marechal 
Niel,  Souvenir  d*Eli8e,  and  Souvenir  d*un  Ami.  But  if 
the  judge  does  not  think  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
demns me  stand,  as  I  have  had  mine  condemned  over 
and  over  again,  because  there  were  one  or  two  blooms 
not  equal  in  size  to  the  remainder,  it  is  very  annoying  to 
find  that  you  have  been  beaten  on  a  matter  of  taste.  I 
should  prefer  that  Teas  were  excluded  firom  stands  where 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  shown,  rather  than  that  a  judge 
should  regard  size  and  evenness  to  the  detriment  of  taste 
and  skill.  On  this  point  I  want  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
your  readers. 

No.  m.--YOL,  XZV,  NBW  gBBEU. 


With  regard  to  Teas,  my  selection  is  a  much  smaller 
one  than  my  friend  Mr.  Handley's.  I  only  grow  De- 
voniensis,  Madame  Willermoz,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  I  am  going  to  try  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron. 
Of  the  Noisettes  I  only  otow  Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  and  Triomphe  de  Bennes.  I  think  that  by  far  the 
finest  Tea  Bose  that  has  come  out  since  Marechal  Niel 
is  Catherine  Mermet,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  the  forward 
position  it  has  attained  in  the  lists  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  "  our  JoumaL"— John  B.  M.  Camm. 


NEGLECTED  BEDDING  PLANTS.— No.  1. 

A  RAILWAY  journey  invariably  reveals  the  fact  that 
certain  districts  are  more  favourable  to  the  perfection  of 
certain  things  than  of  others,  although  the  latitude  may 
in  all  cases  be  the  same  and  the  natural  advantages  but 
little  different.  This  observation  is  not  confined  to  tender 
or  half-hardy  subjects,  but  extends  to  some  that  are  in- 
digenous. A  few  years  ago,  being  in  Derbyshire,  I  could 
not  but  notice  how  robust  and  strong  was  the  variegated 
form  of  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  that  it  almost  approached 
the  old  Bibbon  Grass  of  former  years,  whilst  with  me  it 
merely  exists,  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  places  where 
it  is  in  the  same  condition.  Nature,  however,  provides 
a  class  of  plants  suited  for  each  locality,  and  it  is  to  such 
local  differences  that  the  following  stray  notes  are  spe- 
cially devoted. 

AraJns  aXbida  va/riegaia. — It  is  nearly  twenty  yean 
since  I  called  attention  to  this  plant  as  being  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  dwarf  white-leaved  or  variegated  plants ; 
and  as  being  ornamental  in  winter  as  weU  as  in  summer, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  in  the  first  position  of  useftil- 
ness  for  both  of  these  seasons ;  but  I  find  some  excep- 
tion taken  to  it  in  places  that  suffer  much  from  d^ 
summers,  although  with  me  it  withstands  drought  better 
than  Daisies  and  many  other  plants.  I  find  it  fiourishes 
more  luxuriantly  farther  north,  where  there  is  more  mois- 
ture and  less  sunshine.  I  saw  it  lately  in  the  centre  of 
Northumberland  in  a  more  robust  condition  than  I  ever 
observed  it  in  the  south  of  England,  the  whole  plant 
having  such  an  amount  of  vigour  as  it  rarely  or  never 
assumes  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  and  yet  it  showed  no 
disposition  to  run  into  the  green  state.  It  was  not  in  one 
locaUty  alone  that  it  was  to  be  met  with,  but  in  all  it 
seemed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  ornamental 
department,  its  compact  habit  rendering  it  suitable  for 
edgmgs  or  lines,  and  its  hardiness  of  constitution  enabling 
it  to  withstand  frosts  and  rain;  long  periods  of  dry 
weather  alone  seemed  to  injure  it.  I  saw  it  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  it  was  good  there. 
Strange  to  say,  its  compeer  Arabis  luoida  variegata, 
dwarfer,  and  with  a  golden  variegation,  is  but  seldom  seen. 
I  have  never  known  it  do  well  in  Scotland,  except  at  one 
or  two  places  ;  many  who  have  tried  it  have  also  failed,  or 
have  only  met  with  indifferent  success  in  propagating  it. 

Dactylis  glomerata  variegata, — It  is  nearly  twenty 
years  since  I  found  this  plant  near  the  centre  of  Lanca- 

No.  1816.— Vol.  L.,  Old  Ssxsi. 
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shire,  where  it  was  growing  luxuriantly,  and  where,  I  belieye, 
it  continnes  to  do  so  still ;  but  with  as  mnoh  attention  giTen 
it  tm  many  other  tender  plants  receive  I  have  lost  it  two  or 
three  times,  and  have  ceased  growing  it,  excepting  in  some 
special  places ;  for  its  unhappy  look,  even  when  it  does  not 
entirely  die-off,  leaves  so  little  to  admire  in  it,  that  something 
else  has  been  substituted  in  its  stead.  Its  non-thriving  in  the 
south  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  our  dry  summers,  as 
with  plenty  of  moisture  it  sudceeds.  Some  years  ago  I  notioed 
it  St  Ghateworth  in  the  greatest  luzurianoe,  and  more  recently 
I  hcve  seen  it  in  the  northern  counties  equally  strong.  Ihu 
state  of  things  might  be  easily  accounted  for,  but  in  con- 
nection with  it  a  question  arises  in  my  mind.  Whether  the 
ordinary  form  of  Daetylis  g^omerata  is  so  abundant  in  our 
meadows  as  it  used  to  be  ?  In  one  or  two  eases  that  have  come 
ittder  my  immediate  observation  it  is  not  so,  as  fields  which 
some  years  ago  at  hay-cutting  time  presented  a  greater  pro- 
portioii  of  tlds  grass  than  any  other  are  now  almost  deeti- 
tQte  of  it.  I  ask.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  f  Beoent 
drainage  in  the  case  I  refer  to  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
te«alt»  lor  the  ground  did  not  require  draining,  neither  has 
extraordinacy  manuring  been  the  cause ;  but  if  its  disappear- 
ance be  due  to  a  decay  in  its  constitutional  power,  we  may 
feel  assured  that  the  variegated  form  will  be  still  more  affected. 

Double  Daities^  though  not  bedding  plants  for  summer,  have 
become  a  necessity  for  spring  ornament.  Besidents  in  the 
north  and  west  have  no  &filculty  in  multiplying  them  to  any 
•stent ;  but  there  are  localities  in  the  south  where  it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  keep  it  through  a  dry  summer.  It  may  be  said, 
Apply  the  watering  pot.  But  this  is  not  always  possible. 
Water  is  often  not  at  command  in  such  places,  and  the  neoes- 
saiy  supply  to  maintain  a  healthy  condition  cannot  be  afforded. 
I  have  more  than  onoe  lost  almost  all  my  stoek  in  a  diy  season, 
«id  I  find  others  ace  Uable  to  the  same  mishap.  Planting  in 
%  shady  moist  place  mav  be  recommended,  but  situations  of 
this  kind  cannot  always  be  had  for  everything ;  and  the  ordi- 
aaiy  idea  that  a  plant  having  for  its  origin  one  of  the  commonest 
of  tidose  of  our  fields,  must  be  hardy  enough  to  endure  ihe 
open  air  of  ihis  country  at  all  times,  is  not  correct ;  for  although 
it  wiB  endure  any  degree  of  cold,  a  long  period  of  dry  weatibet 
is  fatal  to  it,  and  a  lower  summer  temperature  will  also  be 
found  more  beneficial  than  %  dry  warm  ctimate.  In  the  north 
it  thrives  with  the  least  possible  attention  in  pUMes  not  the 
iitoit  inviting,  and  at  the  proper  season  loniiaheB  Mowers  in 
grsai  abnndanee. 

OefTotma  B^meritma  variegaia. — This  pretty  plant  is  not 
«o  plentiful  as  might  be  expected,  neither  does  it  appear  to 
be  propagated  so  quickly  as  many  plants.  Here  I  am  afraid  it 
has  never  had  the  soil  neoessazy  for  its  success ;  I  beUeve  a 
sandf  peat  suits  it  best,  and  on  such  a  soil  I  have  seen  it 
thriving  almost  as  well  as  the  Variegated  Periwinkle.  When 
well  grown  its  glossy  green  foliage  with  a  broad,  deariy-de- 
Ibied  margin  of  cream  colour,  shining,  as  it  were,  in  the  sun  or 
shade,  renders  it  (me  of  the  prettiest  plants  we  have ;  besides, 
in  habit  it  is  everything  that  could  be  desired.  I  only  wish 
it  would  grow  faster,  and  furnish  cuttings  in  greater  numben ; 
for  when  they  are  to  be  obtained  thoe  is  no  difficulty  in 
rtdking  them.  There  is  also  a  hope  that  the  plant  nu^  prove 
hardy  enough  to  stand  mild  winters  out  of  doors. 

GenHtmelU. — ^Unlike  the  Daisies  and  Pansies,  I  hardly  think 
this  will  endure  the  ordeal  of  being  transplanted  twice  in  the 
year;  therefore  the  plants  ought  to  have  room  enough  to  grow 
and  fiower  in  the  same  place  for  two  or  three  years  at  least. 
Mnoh  as  there  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  plant,  it  certainly 
has  its  likes  and  dislikes,  and  amongst  the  former,  a  cool 
moist  place  in  the  north  or  west  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
place  for  it.  Some  time  ago  I  noticed  some  Imes  of  it  in  the 
north  of  England  that  were  at  least  18  inches  wide,  with  an 
appearance  of  speading  further  if  allowed ;  the  soil  was  »  dark- 
odoored  sandy  one,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  rainy 
days  every  season.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  witness  these 
fine  edgings  while  in  flower,  but  they  must  have  been  very 
grand ;  and  the  robust,  healthy  appearance  of  the  plant  was 
also  good.  In  dry  calcareous  soils  it  is  not  easy  to  make  it 
do  well,  though  in  others  like  that  described  it  thrives  like 
a  weed. 

Me»emhryanthemum  tneanum  variegatum, — There  are  few 
plants  of  recent  introduction  more  popular  than  this,  if  we 
eicept  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum.  It  seems  to  glory  in  a 
hot  bright  summer  day,  and  the  hotter  and  drier  the  better. 
I  rather  think  that  this  plant  likes  a  soil  the  reverse  of  that 
which  gives  vigour  te  the  QentineUa.    As  the  plant  is  liable  to 


be  cut-off  by  the  first  frost  it  must  be  protected  in  winter,  and 
a  pot  or  two  kept  in  a  warm  place  will  in  general  furnish  cut- 
tings for  a  good  supply  of  plants  in  spring.  As  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  plant  them  out  too  early,  it  is  easy  to  propagate  any 
reasonable  number.  For  covering  the  groundwork  of  a  bed 
where  fancy  figures  are  introduced  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing more  suitable  than  this  Meeembiyanthemum ;  certainly 
there  has  not  been  a  tender  plant  introduced  of  late  yean 
that  equals  it  for  many  purposes,  and  it  seems  to  be  as  much 
at  home  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  vase  as  in  a  flower  bed. 

— J.  BOBflOH. 


COTONEASTEB  SIMONSH. 

How  ooaspicnous  ia  a  fiower,  a  leal,  or  a  berry  of  any  xiefa 
colour  from  this  time  to  March  1  We  welcome  all  coloarsy  bat 
none  seems  to  have  sudi  a  striking  and  decided  effect  as  scarlet. 
Everything  out  of  doors  for  the  next  few  months  has  a  dead, 
cold,  chilly,  uninviting  appearance.  Flowers  are  going;  the 
ealm  and  besnitifal  shades  of  antunmal  foliage  have  passed 
away,  and  we  have  little  lingering  behind  to  cheer  and  bean- 
tify  save  the  ever-recurring  and  little- varying  sombre  shades 
of  evergreens.  We  therefore  doubly  appreciate  anything  apart 
from  foliage.  Little  there  is  but  hemes,  and  I  know  of  n<me 
that  have  so  ornamental  an  effect  as  those  of  Cotoneaatec 
Simonsii. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  nile,  there  has  been  but  one 
objeet  studied  in  arranging  shrubberiee^that  of  planting  solely 
for  sprmg  and  summer  effect.  Autumn  and  winter  are  quite 
overlooked  with  regard  to  anything  in  the  way  of  berries,  AOm 
Nothing  ii  expected  then  but  green  leaves  and  bate  bnnehee  ; 
yet  when  we  meet  with  a  biuBh  of  brilliant-coloured  berriee 
they  seem  to  make  ihe  same  impression  on  the  eye  as,  in 
summer,  a  flowering  plant  of  surpassing  beauty  amongst 
others  less  attractive.  Now,  and  until  the  birds,  which  axe 
very  fond  of  them,  deprive  us  of  ito  berries,  this  Cotoneaster 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect  amongst  Bhododendrona  and  other 
shrubs,  also  against  walls  and  trellises.  It  is  one  of  those 
tractable  plante  that  can  be  employed  for  a  dozen  purposes. 
Left  to  grow  at  will  it  is  straggling  and  rampant,  and  in  large 
borders,  plaoed  well  baok,  I  like  to  leave  it  to  ileelf .  It  grows 
up  amongst  the  thick  masses  and  over  them,  at  the  same  time 
doing  no  harm,  rather  otherwise,  for  it  brsaks  their  stifhiess. 
The  straggliog  shooto  here  show-off  their  beoies  to  greet 
advantage  and  give  a  singularly  beautiful  effeok  If,  how. 
ever,  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  more  within  bounds,  the  knife 
will  soon  bring  it  to  any  ahape  required.  Plante  of  this 
Cotoneaster  m&e  handsome  pyramids,  standards,  or  round- 
headed  bushes.  In  whatever  style  or  in  whatever  position, 
in  the  mixed  border  or  as  single  specimens,  they  will  always 
at  this  time  of  the  year  prove  highly  interesting.  To  save 
the  trouble  of  much  pruning,  and  to  induce  the  plant  to  pre^- 
duce  more  berries,  an  occasional  replanting  will  have  a  very 
decided  influence.  This  I  especially  commend  to  the  notice  of 
persons  with  only  smaU  gardens,  and  who  wish  to  have  a  lew 
plante. 

The  briUisitt  soaiiet  berries  are  mueh  Isrgsr  then  those  of  the 
well-known  0.  mierophylla,  and  much  prettier  to  my  idea, 
especially  just  before  they  are  ripe ;  they  then  have  an  orange 
shade  on  the  scarlet.  The  plant  is  aewell  suited  for  oovering 
walls  and  trellises  as  0.  microphylla,  indeed  it  covers  a  wall 
faster.  It  has  not  the  pendulous  habit  of  the  latter,  nor  is  it 
quite  evergreen,  except,  perhaps,  in  sheltered  positions,  as  on  a 
wall.  It  is  well  suited  for  covert-planting,  as  much  for  food 
as  for  shelter  for  the  game ;  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  laige 
masses  near  drives,  walks,  Ac,  would  be  excellent.  To  kecqp 
the  berries  is  the  difficulty.  Nothing  comes  in  better  at  Christ- 
mas for  wreaths ;  a  few  sprays,  too,  look  well  by  eandlehght 
if  mixed  with  stands  of  flowers.  Then,  again,  short  bits 
about  8  or  4  inches  long,  w^  studded  with  fine  large  berries, 
such  as  can  be  cut  from  walls — and  th^  are  well  worth  netting 
for  the  purpose— have  a  striking  effect  intermixed  with  the 
fruit,  miek  as  Apples  and  Pears,  for  the  diimer-teble.  A  few 
of  them  standing  out  amongst  flat  small  pans  of  Selaginella 
denticulate  placed  down  the  sides  of  the  dinner-table  hare  a 
very  chaste  and  effective  appearance,  only  to  be  onoe  seen  to 
be  highly  appreciated. 

There  is  yet  one  other  purpose  to  which  I  must  draw  atten- 
tion— ^namely,  to  make  stock  to  work  on  C.  microphylla,  mad 
at  once  have  a  weeping  tree  not  to  be  surpassed.  Handsanse 
as  C.  microphylla  is,  either  covering  a  wall  or  hanging  from  a 
rook,  to  have  a  weeping  standard  ol  it— -to  me  who  have  seen 
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one,  far  rarpaBses  those  effeeio.  The  graoefol  oattines  of 
growth,  loaded  with  crimson  bead-like  berries,  is  the  standard 
of  perfection  for  a  weeping  tree. 

Now  if  more  is  wanted  to  make  it  an  everybody's  shmb, 
and  to  be  planted  by  thousands,  it  is  in  the  easy  and  quick 
way  in  which  it  can  be  increased  by  seed,  which  grows  as  fieely 
as  Ash  seed.  I  find  that  if  large  strong  plants  are  planted-out 
rabbits  seem  to  meddle  with  it  but  Uttle ;  but  of  course,  if 
planted  where  there  is  little  else  for  them  to  eat,  it,  like  almost 
all  other  shrubs,  will  be  attacked.— John  TkiajOB,Mae$gwynne. 


FASSIFLOBA  QUADBANGULABIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climbers  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  lately  in  your  Journal.  Like  it  the 
Passiilora  requires  to  be  plaoted-out^  and  to  be  allowed  to 
gro«7  freely ;  by  frequently  stopping  it  the  plant  may  be  had 
in  bloom  throughout  the  autumn  months.  It  requires  a  warm 
house,  say  60**  by  day  and  50"*  by  night.  I  have  a  plant  treated 
in  this  way  with  hundreds  of  flowers  just  about  to  open,  and 
yet  it  has  been  flowering  for  the  last  two  months,  and  I  should 
say  will  continue  to  flower  another  month.  I  planted  it  at 
the  back  of  a  lean-to  house,  and  allowed  it  to  run  oyer  the 
roof  on  wires  a  foot  from  the  glass,  where  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  shading  the  more  tender  plants  during  the  summer. 
As  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  gieen  they  may  be  used  for 
many  purposes  in  winter,  especial^  for  garnishing  the  dessert, 
and  like  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  which  I  have  in  the  same  house, 
it  is  very  free  from  insects.  I  keep  it  well  syringed  in  summer. 
It  is  eauly  propagated  by  cuttings. — 0.  Obpbt. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTURAL  SOOIBTT. 

Can  anvone  inform  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  what  its  true  position  is  ?  A  few  days  since  I  received 
the  circular  signed  by  Sir  D.  Cooper  and  cithers,  by  which  it 
appears  the  Society  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  going  the  wrong  way 
as  fast  as  possible.  I  now  receive  a  notice  from  the  present 
Oouncil,  stating  in  effect  that  all  the  statements  contained  in 
the  former  circular  are  false,  and  that  the  Society  is  now  in  a 
much  better  state  both  financially  and  otherwise  than  it  was 
in  FebruJtry  last.  This  statement  of  the  OounoU  agrees 
exactly  with  the  position  of  the  Society  so  clearly  set  forth  by 
Sir  Alfred  Slade  and  others  during  the  stormy  meetings  held 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  It  seems  unless  something 
ean  be  done  to  lay  before  tiie  Fellows,  in  a  manner  the  truth 
of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  the  leal  state  of  the  Society, 
that  all  we  can  look  for  is  a  repetitlcm  of  the  same  stormy 
meetings  which  were  a  disgrace  to  any  body  of  gentlemen, 
and  the  ultimate  collapse  of  the  Society.  Oould  not  some 
three  or  four  entirely  disinterested  persons  be  found  who 
would  thoroughly  go  into  the  question,  and  tell  us  plainly 
whether  the  statemei\t  set  forth  by  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  and 
others,  or  that  of  the  present  Council,  is  the  truth?  Both 
cannot  be,  and  the  Fellows  have  a  right  to  have  the  truth. 

If  the  statement  of  the  Council  is  right,  then  the  Society  is 
now  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  was  in  Feb- 
rnary  last,  and  in  that  case  had  we  not  better  go  on  with  our 
present  Council  another  year,  and  trust  that  they  will  be  able 
to  pull  us  through  the  muddles  bequeathed  them,  and  believe 
all  will  turn  out  for  the  best?  It  is  true  the  Coundl  is  rather 
strong  in  the  Kensingtonian  element,  but  they  are  gentlemen 
who  would  be  above  injuring  the  Sodety  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  and  we  must  remember  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  funds  come  from  those  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gardens,  and  that  therefore  something  is  due  to  them. — 
Philip  Cbowlsy,  F.B.H.S.,  Waddon  Hauae,  Croydon^ 

I  wiiiL  not  presume  on  your  time  and  patience  to  turn  back 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  of  pages  of  "our  Journal"  to 
find  where  I  expressed  myself  in  regard  to  horticulture  and 
the  general  public  in  much  afeout  the  same  spirit  as  that 
whi<&  now  animates  our  worthy  counsellor,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
in  regard  to  the  public  and  South  Kensington  Garden.  Why 
the  garden  has  drifted  over  for  the  especial  delectation  of 
surrounding  elienttle  and  the  mere  dilettante  of  horticulture, 
00  to  speak,  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  wanting  to  know ; 
but  I  do  know  that  I  helped  to  purchase  the  ground  with  my 
*<  shillings,"  and  in  my  especial  walk  I  have  done  my  best,  with- 
out fear  or  favour,  to  maintain  horticulture  at  South  Kensing- 
ton simply  for  the  benefit  of  alL    It  is  the  million  we  must 


encourage.  So  if  a  clique  wants  to  keep  the  South  Kensins- 
ton  Garden  to  themselves,  let  them  strike  the  bargain  with 
H.M.  Conmussioners,  and  let  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
come  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  if  possible,  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  to  hold  their  shows  and  meetingtt 
there,  but  to  return  in  name  and  deed  to  its  natural  home  at 
Chiswick,  or  anywhere  in  fact,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  wear 
the  tranunels,  or  be  subject  to  the  secondary  position  now 
awarded.  I  have  a  "guinea  Fellow  subscription"  ready 
any  minute  for  the  preservation  of  the  Boyal  Horticulturii 
Society,  and  more  if  need  be,  to  insure  its  future  maintenance 
and  to  relieve  us  from  our  present  obligations.  I  also  hope, 
if  I  am  allowed  the  opportunity,  to  be  worth  at  least  ten 
guineas  annually,  though  indirectly,  to  the  Society.  Depend 
upon  it,  horticulture  can  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  sooner 
the  members  and  Fellows,  good  and  true,  in  the  acceptatkm 
of  the  term,  render  themselves  free  and  independent  for  the 
sake  of  horticulture  the  better.  —  Bobjebt  Fsnn,  Bectory, 
Woodgtock»  _^_^ 

At  South  Kensington,  on  the  8rd,  the  appeal  to  the  Fdlows 
was  much  discussed.  On  the  morning  that  the  Council's 
answer  came  out  I  was  at  a  Lily  sale.  A  shrewd  countryman 
of  mine  said,  "  Have  you  seen  the  answer  ?  It  hits  you  hard." 
I  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  a  clever  piece  of  special  pleading." 
He  assented,  and  we  went  back  to  the  Lilies.  At  the  Wednes- 
day Show '  I  was  attacked  by  a  Fellow.  My  answer  to  him 
was,  "  Tou  know  that  tlie  new  Council  was  not  elected  by  a 
fair  representation  of  the  Society,  but  by  a  Jiard  whip-u^  of 
the  resident  Fellows,  and  of  those  they  influenced,  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  garden  private.  You  know  that  the  state  of  hor- 
ticulture in  connection  with  the  Society  is  exciting  great  dis- 
satisfaction ;  therefore  if  the  head  and  tail  of  the  answet:  are 
unsound,  you  may  judge  of  the  body."  Dr.  Denny  repudiateg 
the  appeal.  I  thouglit  he  read  it  trough  before  signing;  he 
most  certainly  signed  it  with  the  utmost  willingness ;  he  tup-' 
pears  to  have  changed  his  mind.  Mr.  Turner  I  was  most 
sorry  for  when  I  heard  him  regret  having  si^ed,  as  I  think  he 
did  so  much  on  the  belief  of  those  who  signed  before.  I  did 
not  draw  up  the  appeaL  I  need  hardly  say  I  believed  its  facts, 
or  I  would  not  have  signed.  I  believe  them  still,  though  the 
Chancery  suit  may  now  be  less  near  than  I  then  expeotea. 

Not  all  the  legal  talent  in  the  Council,  and  I  admit  it  to  bo 
great,  can  ei^^lidn  away  the  great  fact  that,  while  the  8ou«h 
Kensington  Garden  land,  bought  out  of  the  surplus  of  the 
1861  BxhibitioQ,  mainly  out  of  the  people's  shillings,  wertik, 
at  a  low  computation,  £12,000  a-year,  pays  rent  (when  it  does 
pay  it)  only  £2,400  a-year,  the  rest  of  the  consideration  ifl 
supposed  to  be  made-up  by  the  garden  serving  the  great  puhUe 
object  of  promoting  hort&eultnral  science.  Put  tibe  value  of 
this  last  to  the  proof.  At  this  moment,  if  I  were  to  suggest 
to  my  brother  hortaonlturists  who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of 
reconstituting  the  Society — or,  if  fate  so  wills,  of  making  a 
new  one  in  preparation  fur  the  old  one  falling,  as  it  mnst 
assuredly  fall  before  long,  into  our  hands— if  I  were  to  suggest 
that  we  should  pay  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  £600  a-yeav 
for  the  privilege  of  holding  our  committee  meetings  and  shows 
at  South  Kennngton-— in  fast,  for  its  use  for  horticultural  ob- 
jects— ^the  idea  would  bo  scouted,  and  I  should  be  told  thai  they 
must  pay  us  for  showing ;  they  must  at  least  give  some  priies, 
and  charge  us  nothing.  Therefore  it  surely  follows  that  land 
worth  at  least  £12,000  a>year,  for  which  a  rent  of  £S,400 
a>year  is  paid,  and  that  only  once  in  five  years,  is  being  mainly 
used  by  a  rich  neighbouriiood,  which  can  afford  to  pay  its  value, 
as  recreation  ground  lor  their  families ;  is  not  this  too  great  an 
abuse  to  be  long  tolerated  in  these  days  ?  I  could  haidly  help 
laughing  when  told  of  the  Kensingtonian  Council  having  been 
most  polite  to  hortiealtmrists.  I  thought  when  people  had 
used  the  oat*s  paw  to  gain  their  object,  pussy  was  likely  to  be 
treated  most  affectionately  as  long  as  Uiere  was  a  chance  ad 
the  paw  being  waxrted  again.  Personally  (with  one  exception], 
I  have  no  reason  to  find  faoh  with  the  present  Council  (if  it 
be  a  Connoil),  except  in  one  particular.  I  was  not  on  the 
Council  which  they  caused  to  resign,  having  gone  out  under 
the  bye-law  for  extreme  length  of  service,  or,  considering  the 
number  and  length  of  the  later  Council  and  Council-committee 
meeting,  I  might  say  servitude,  before  the  Smeute  came.  The 
fault  I  have  to  find  is  that,  as  I  am  told,  the  surplus  mon^' 
yielded  by  the  country  shows  has  been  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society.  I  was  on  the  Council  when  the 
countoy  shows  were  first  considered ;  they  were  new,  and  there 
was  risk. ,  It  was  suggested  by  the  proper  authority  that,  as 
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oonntry  shows  oonld  not  be  reckoned  to  the  good  of  the  South 
Kensington  estate,  the  *'  Expenses  Committee"  ought  not  to 
sanction  the  risk.  We  then  said,  **  We  will  take  the  risk  of 
loss ;  bnt  as  yon  decline  risk  of  loss,  yon  can  have  nothing  to 
Bay  to  the  profit  if  there  be  any.'*  Experienced  people  have 
a  way  of  disliking  risk.  I  thought  it  was  a  plucky  thing  of 
the  Council,  and  proved  their  being  strong  horticulturists,  or 
they  would  not  have  taken  it.  The  shows  did  yield  a  profit, 
which  was  considered  sacred  to  horticulture  proper.  Most  of 
the  surplus  from  Buiy  St.  Edmunds  was  put  into  the  success- 
ful orchard  house  at  Chiswick  Gardens.  I  am  told,  I  hope 
that  it  is  not  true,  that  the  country  shows*  surplus  has  been 
nsed  for  the  generid  purposes  of  the  Society. 

The  country  horticulturists  appear  to  be  fairly  roused.  I 
believe  that  the  horticultural  power  of  the  country  has  deter- 
mined to  assert  itself  to  take  its  proper  position,  and  to  have  a 
real  representative  Society.  If  this  be  so,  no  Eensingtonian 
power  or  interest  can  long  stand  against  it.  I  fear  that  yon 
will  consider  this  letter  too  long,  but  pray  let  me  add  just  this : 
My  first  letter  ended  with  an  appeal  for  some  one  with  time 
and  a  fresh  head  at  his  disposal  to  come  forward  and  take  the 
lead.  Such  a  leader  is  more  than  ever  wanted.  He  ought  not 
to  be  too  old.  I  know  by  expehenoe  that  after  a  oertun  age 
people  like  attending  to  their  own  gardens  better  than  contro- 
versy, though  they  may  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  take 
their  share  in  distasteful  preliminary  work. — Giobok  F.  Wilbom. 


A  CENTURY  OF  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 
GROWERS.— No.  16. 

AGINBTA. 

I  AM  quite  aware  that  many  of  the  aristoeratic  collections 
of  Orchids  do  not  contain  any  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus;  indeed,  the  remark  la  often  made  that  those  old 
Aoinetas  are  not  worth  growing.  From  such  an  opinion,  how- 
ever, I  beg  to  differ ;  for  although  these  are  not  high-prioed 
plants,  they  are  none  the  less  handsome  and  interesting,  and 
well  deserve  the  amateur's  care. 

Adnetas  are  evergreen  plants  of  easy  culture,  requiring  to 
be  grown  in  baskets,  which  should  be  suspended  from  the 
roof,  because  the  long  spike  which  issues  from  the  side  of  the 
peeudobulb  near  the  base  takes  a  downward  direction,  and 
pushes  through  the  bottom ;  this,  if  they  are  grown  in  pots, 
eannot  esoape,  and  therefore  the  bloom  is  destroyed.  The 
outside  layer  in  the  wire  or  wooden  baskets  should  be  long 
sphagnum  moSs,  and  the  plants  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
mixture  of  rough  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moes,  to  wMoh 
may  be  added  some  pieees  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  open. 
They  enjoy  copious  supplies  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  but  may  have  a  long  season  of  drought  during  the 
winter,  their  thick  fleshy  pseudobulbs  sustaining  them  for  a 
long  time  without  water. 

A.  Babksbu. — This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  plant 
houses.  The  pseudobulbs  are  dark  green,  supporting  a  pair 
of  broad  leaves  of  the  same  colour ;  racemes  produoed  from 
the  side  of  the  pseudobulb,  and  pendulous,  bearing  numerous 
fleshy,  rioh  yellow  flowers,  whioh  last  a  considerable  time  in 
full  beauty  if  kept  from  wet.  It  blooms  a^ut  midsummer. 
Native  of  Mexico.  ' 

A.  HuMBOLDTu. — ^Pseudobulbs  large,  somewhat  angular,  bear- 
ing a  pair  of  large,  broad,  membranous,  ribbed,  dark  green 
leaves.  The  racemes  are  about  a  foot  long,  pendulous,  and 
many-flowered.  The  flowers  are  large,  thick,  and  fleshy; 
eolour  deep  ohooolate  brown,  speckled  and  spotted  with  crim- 
son ;  they  are  slightly  fragrant,  and  open  early  in  summer, 
but  are  not  very  long-lived.  As  a  rule,  the  flowers  of  both 
these  plants  pass  away  some  days  sooner  than  would  be  the 
ease  if  a  little  care  were  exercised  in  preserving  them  from 
water ;  therefore  no  water  should  be  given  after  the  buds  begin 
to  show  colour,  for  as  the  spikes  push  through  the  bottoms  of 
the  baskets  they  form  a  ehannel,  which  carries  the  water 
straight  to  the  blooms,  and  I  have  seen  these  destroyed  in 
this  manner  before  fully  open.    Native  of  BraziL 

MILTOKIA. 
Among&t  this  genus  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful objects  which  decorate  our  Orchid  houses;  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  similarity  of  both  sepals  and  petals,  and 
in  having  an  undivided  sessile  labellum,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
glued  to  the  column.  The  pseudobulbs  are  somewhat  flat,  and 
bear  narrowish  leaves,  which  have  the  somewhat  objectionable 
character  of  always  exhibiting  a  yellow  unhealthy  hue;  the 


grand  flowers,  however,  compensate  for  this.  The  Miltonias 
are  very  easily  grown  if  exposed  well  to  sunlight ;  when  grown 
under  heavy  shade  their  foliage  may  be  kept  green  enough, 
but  then  very  littie  flower  restdts.  Naturally  Miltonias  are 
epiphytes,  but  under  cultivatioh  they  succeed  best  treated  as 
pot  plants.  The  drainage  must  be  ample,  and  kept  in  perfect 
working  order,  and  the  compost  should  be  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  in  about  equal  parts.  Lately  we  saw  in  a  contemporary 
that  the  great  secret  of  Orchid-growing  lies  in  giving  the 
plants  bottoin  heat.  Now,  I  can  understand  any  tree  or  shrub 
which  takes  root  in  the  ground  in  a  tropical  country  reaping 
advantage  from  bottom  heat  under  cultivation,  but  I  certainly 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  natural  law  bottom  heat 
can  be  necessary  to  any  plant  which  grows  upon  the  branches 
of  the  forest  trees,  throwing  its  roots  out  into  the  air,  and 
deriving  its  nourishment  solely  from  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. For  this  digression,  however,  I  must  ask  pardon, 
and  return  to  my  subject,  the  Miltonias,  fine  species  of  which 
I  purpose  including  in  my  Century. 

M.  SPKCTABIUB. — This  species  seldom  grows  higher  than 
6  or  8  inches.  The  pseudobulbs  are  compressed,  and  bear  a 
pair  of  short,  narrow,  thin  leaves  of  a  yellowish  hue.  Scape 
radical;  flowers  large  and  solitary;  sepals  and  petals  white; 
lip  large,  flat,  measuring  from  8  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
best  varieties  rosy  violet  bordered  with  white.  It  blooms 
from  July  to  the  end  of  August,  and  lasts  upwards  of  a  month 
in  full  beauty.    Native  of  Brazil. 

M.  MoBBLLiAHA. — ^lu  cvciy  aspcct  of  growth  this  plant  re- 
sembles the  preceding;  indeed,  by  some  it  is  considered  a 
variety.  Upon  this,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  an 
argument ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  cultural  sense  it  is  most 
undoubtedly  distinct,  and  both  are  of  such  sterling  merit  that 
no  amateur's  collection  should  be  without  them.  As  in  the 
previous  kind,  the  scape  is  one-flowered,  the  flower  large  and 
flat,  measuring  in  good  varieties  from  3  to  4  inches  in  breadth 
of  labellum ;  sepals  and  petals  deep  rioh  purple ;  lip  broad, 
rich  purple,  veined  with  rose.  It  blooms  at  various  times 
during  August,  September,  and  October,  and  lasts  six  weeks 
in  beauty  if  not  allowed  to  get  wet    Native  of  BraziL 


IffltoidalCanllim. 

M.  CANDIDA  OBANDIFLOBA, — ^Wc  have  in  the  present  a  plant 
which  differs  considerably  in  habit,  ^he  pseudobulbs  are 
more  ovate,  and  are  not  flattened  to  the  extent  of  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  raceme  bears  several  flowers  instead  of  these 
being  solitary.  Pseudobulbs  thick  and  somewhat  ovate,  bear- 
ing narrow,  longish,  light  green  leaves ;  scape  radical,  bearing 
several  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  distant ;  sepals  and  petals 
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large,  rather  incuryed,  yellow,  with  transverse,  hroad,  hrown 
bands;  labellam  pare  white,  tinged  with  pink.  It  blooms 
during  September  and  October,  and  lasts  upwards  of  a  month 
in  good  order.    Native  of  Brazil. 

M.  Clowebii  majob.— In  haibit  somewhat  resembling  the 
preceding,  and,  like  it,  a  fine  variety  of  the  normal  form  of 
the  species.  Sepals  and  petals  flat,  yellow,  transversely  barred 
with  deep  brown ;  lip  purple,  bordered  with  white ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  September  and  October,  and  retain  their 
beauty  a  long  time.    Native  of  Brazil.         ^     ^. 

M.  Beonslli  pubpubba.— This  is  a  flne  plant.  Pseudobulbs 
eomewhat  oblong,  bearing  a  pair  of  light  green  leaves  nearly 
a  ieot  in  length;  the  scape  is  radical,  erect,  and  many- 
flowered  ;  sepiUs  and  petals  white,  tinged  with  rose ;  lip  large 
and  flat,  deep  purplish  crimson.  These  most  beautiful  flowers 
are  produced  in  September  and  October,  and  if  kept  free  from 
damp  last  a  month  in  perfection.  Native  of  BraziL— Expxbto 
Objedb. 


EOSE  STOCKS. 

No  doubt  all  Bose-maniaos  have  read  Mr.  Peaeh's  remarks 
on  the  Manetti  stock  and  those  of  "  D.  D.**  on  the  Briar.  My 
own  experience  is  dead  against  the  Briar.  It  is  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment to  deal  with  a  plant  that  you  wish  to  grow  well 
at  the  head,  and  it  will  persistently  grow  at  the  root.  Years 
ago  I  determined  never  to  plant  another  Briar,  but  on  coming 
to  my  present  abode,  where — at  any  rate  some  years  ago- 
most  of  the  Boses  were  on  the  Briar,  I  determined  to  try  again. 
The  result  has  been  that  last  year  I  arrived  precisely  at  the 
same  conclusion,  and  in  consequence  never  put  in  a  rod.  It 
oannot  be  denied,  even  by  the  greatest  opponents  of  the  Briar, 
that  some  Boses  do  well,  extraordinarily  well,  on  this  stock, 
notably  the  summer  Boses  and  the  Teas.  In  this  union  there 
appears  to  be  such  a  mutual  understanding  between  stock  and 
aoion— they  have  so  evidently  taken  each  other  for  better,  for 
worse— that  both  are  on  their  very  best  behaviour.  The  bud 
grows  rapidly ;  and  tbe  stock,  having  plenty  to  do  in  carrying 
sap  for  the  head,  has  less  inclination  to  disport  itself  at  the 
root.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  a  class,  if 
we  except  some  two  dozen,  do  fairly  the  year  after  budding ; 
but  then  transplanting  comes,  and  a  few  years  of  miserable 
sickly  existence  terminate  the  struggle.  Possibly  the  removal 
is  somewhat  to  blame.  The  roots  of  the  Manetti  are  something 
tangible;  they  go  hither  and  thither,  and  the  removal  of  a 
well-established  Manetti  is  a  trial.  So  also  it  may  be  with  a 
well-estabUshed  Briar :  but  then  so  many  of  the  attachments 
to  niother  earth  are  not  roots,  and  these  useless,  nay,  injurious 
Additions  removed,  how  insignificant  do  the  true  roots  appear  t 
and  doubtless  many  of  the  smaller  are  easily  left  in  the  soil. 
Certain  it  is  that  often  the  Briar  stock  when  trimmed  looks  a 
florry  object ;  and  should  it  not  do  well  for  a  year  or  two,  you 
have  a  hard  stem  oflering  a  convenient  nidus  for  lichens  and 
other  troubles,  which  add  neither  beauty  nor  utility  to  the  stock. 

The  great  objection,  however,  to  the  Briar  is  the  suoker- 
grawing.  Any  Bose-watoher  must  have  remarked  this  irre- 
pressible characteristic.  Let  alone  the  root,  the  whole  stem 
lor  two  or  three  years  bristles  with  them,  and,  however  treated, 
is  ready  to  burst  into  vigour  at  the  slightest  provocation.  Gut 
out  the  bud  as  deeply  as  you  please,  ply  your  weapon  ruthlessly, 
yet  what  numbers  start  again  1  Matters  are  on  a  different 
footing  with  the  Manetti.  Onoe  fairly  cut  out  the  buds,  and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  have  seen  the  last 
of  it  In  this  respeet  I  entirely  coineide  with  Mr.  Peach.  Bo 
little  disposed  is  the  Manetti,  if  properly  treated,  to  throw  out 
a  shoot  on  the  stem  or  the  root,  that  if  the  head  of  a  budded 
plant  be  removed,  and  the  bud  by  anv  aoddent  get  knocked 
out,  the  great  probability  is  that  the  whole  stock  will  die :  any 
way,  its  existence  will  be  very  unlike  the  usual  vigour  of  the 
liuietti,  the  shoots  thrown  up  being  little  larger  than  a  knit- 
ting needle.  Now,  granting  that  **  P.  B."  has  hit  upon  the 
right  plan  of  making  the  Briar  stock  successful,  I  do  not  see 
that  he  avoids  or  can  avoid  the  sucker  nuisanoe— for  this 
reason,  that  the  eyes  of  these  robust-growing  shoots  are  so 
antperceptible  near  the  base.  I  believe  the  Briar  as  a  stock  is 
brought  to  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence  by  Mr.  Pzinoe's  plan, 
lake  **  D.  P.,"  I  have  sown  and  watched  with  no  results,  but 
I  mean  to  try  again ;  there  is  some  mystery  in  this  part  of  the 
performance.  Judging  from  Mr.  Prinoe*s  plants,  we  have  in 
the  seedling  Briar  a  stock  surpassing,  perhaps,  the  Manetti  for 
results  of  flrst-dass  blooms,  but  apparently  to  us  outsiders 
far  moie  difficult  to  obtain.    Until  we  conquer  this  difficulty. 


my  ballot-paper,  though  it  is  illegal  to  show  how  I  vote,  shall 
be  crossed  Manetti.  Only  in  the  single  point  of  ease  in  budding 
a  standard  could  my  experience  place  the  Briar  before  my  pet 
stock,  and  the  fact  that  the  wood  runs  so  much  longer  in  the 
Manetti  makes  ample  amends. 

I  thank  the  Bev.  0.  P.  Peach  and  also  Mr.  Farren  (in  whom 
I  fancy  I  recognise  one  of  my  anonymous  correspondents  in 
Uie  general  Bose  election  last  year),  for  the  hint  about  excess 
of  manure  in  planting  the  ManettL  I  have  several  times  been 
disappointed  in  planting  strong  plants  of  Manetti  Boses  that 
have  never  made  any  wood  afterwards  and  gradually  gone 
back.  I  may  have  overdone  it,  and  I  certainly  shall  make  a 
note  of  it. 

I  make  my  own  Manetti  cuttings.  I  cut  out  the  eyes  deeply 
for  a  foot  or  more,  so  that  when  the  following  autumn  the 
rooted  cuttings  are  moved,  they  are  planted  shallow,  and  have 
a  bare  stem  of  ten  or  more  inches  above  the  ground.  If  flush 
of  buds  I  put  two  buds  into  each  stock,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  stem,  and  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  but  as  dose 
to  the  ground  as  possible.  I  confess  my  utter  inability  to  bud 
suocessfully  below  the  surface.  When  in  the  following  spring 
the  bud  starts,  I  out  oft  the  head  of  the  stock,  and  the  bare 
stem  is  useful  for  the  flrst  fortnight  or  so  to  tie  the  growing 
bud  to  save  it  from  the  wind ;  at  the  same  time  the  soil  is 
drawn  up  to  the  stem  to  bury  the  junction  for  an  inch  or  more. 

This  season  one  of  my  rooted  Manetti  cuttings  gave  me  a 
truss  of  bloom.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  bloomed  the 
Manetti.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking-in  two  or  three  growers 
who  had  never  seen  it.  This  has  happened  to  me  only  onoe 
before  in  the  last  fifteen  years.- Joseph  Hxitton,  Warwiruier, 

■  ■■  I 

I  HAvx  just  read  in  last  week's  number  of  your  Journal  the 
question  in  Mr.  Baker's  letter—*'  I  have  plants  which  are  six 
or  seven  years  old,  and  this  season  they  have  made  shoots  from 
the  collar  over  6  feet  in  height :  where  can  you  see  that  on  the 
Briar  f  "  I  answer  him.  I  will  show  him  a  Bose  on  the  Briar, 
certainly  seventeen  years  old,  which  this  year,  and  has  for 
several  years  past,  made  shoots  nearly  as  long.  I  have  seen 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  Cloth  of  Gold  Bose  make  shoots 
7  feet  long  on  a  Briar  several  years  old,  and  I  have  in  my 
garden  a  this-year's  shoot  of  a  six-year-old  Bose  on  a  Briar 
that  I  have  just  measured,  and  I  find  it  is  13  feet  long.  Where 
can  you  see  that  on  a  Manetti  ?  My  own  experience,  there- 
fore, leads  me  to  say  to  Bose-growers,  Do  not  give  up  the 
Briar.  I  have  too  often  seen  the  worked  Bose  disappear,  and 
the  Manetti  become  a  splendid  bush,  in  the  gardens  of  inex- 
perienced Bose-growers,  for  them  to  be  very  fond  of.  I  have  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  on  a  Briar  standard  at  least  twelve  years  old, 
Uie  head  of  which  is  some  5  feet  across,  and  from  which  I  am 
obliged  to  cut  every  June  straggling  shoots  of  the  year  from  a 
foot  long.  This  Bose  stands,  I  may  say,  out  in  the  open,  and 
I  have  cut  splendid  blooms  from  it  on  Christmas-eve.  I  and 
others,  my  neighbours,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  Gloire 
de  Dijon  to  grow  here  on  its  own  roots. — ^Amateub,  Co.  DuhUn* 


EARLY   PEAS. 

As  the  season  is  now  at  hand  for  sowing  the  very  early  kinds, 
I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  trials  last  season. 

Owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  state  of  the  ground  I  delayed 
sowing  until  February  11th.  I  then  sowed  on  a  south  border 
Emerald  Gem,  Bingleader,  Alpha,  and  Kentish  Invicta.  There 
was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  time  of  their  showing  above 
ground,  but  Emerald  Gem  was  by  three  days  the  earliest^  in 
flowering,  Bingleader  next,  Alpha  and  Invicta  both  showing 
together  four  days  later— ^just  seven  days  behind  the  flist. 

I  commenced  gathering  from  Emerald  Gem  on  June  14th,  and 
from  Bingleader  on  the  20th ;  the  other  two  exhibited  about  as 
much  difference  as  between  the  time  of  their  flowering.  The  day 
I  sent  Emerald  Gem  to  table  some  gentlemen,  dining  with  my 
employer  (without  knowing  it  was  a  new  Pea),  remarked  that 
it  was  the  beet-flavoured  early  Pea  they  had  ever  tasted.  It  is 
very  distinct  in  foliage,  with  well-filled  pods.  This  season  I 
mean  to  try  it  against  William  I.  and  Sangster*s  No.  1  Improved. 
— S.  Tatlob,  Sion  Hill,  Kidderminster. 


LzLiUM  PUBFUBEXTM. — Mr.  Stcvenswill  offerby  public  auction 
on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  what  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  new 
Lily  from  Gahfomia,  L.  purpureum.  The  fiowers  vary  in 
colour  from  a  purple  to  a  purple-lilac.  It  is  the  first  time  this 
Lily  has  been  offered ;  and  the  collector,  who  has  found  it  in 
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Humboldt  Connty,  writes  that  it  is  ▼•ly  fragrant  and  tbe  flnaat 
of  all  Galifornian  Lilins.  At  the  same  time  an  nnosnally  large 
aala  of  other  rare  Lilies  will  take  place. 


LEAF  MOULD. 
I  AM  now  eoUeeting  about  twenty  or  thirty  loads  of  leaTes, 
whioh  I  shall  put  into  a  sqaare  heap,  confining  them  by  means 
of  a  few  hurdles,  if  I  have  no  better  place.  If  they  are  dry  I 
shall  well  water  them,  and  they  will  soon  produce  a  gentle  heat. 
I  then  put  them  on  the  Sea-kale  and  Khnbarb  pots,  and  about 
eight  weeks  afterwards  I  begin  cutting  Sea-kale,  and  by  haying 
a  succession  I  secure  a  good  supply  throughout  the  winter. 
In  spring  I  remove  the  leaves  to  where  I  intend  growing 
Vegetable  Harrows,  and  in  May  I  plant-out  two  or  three  strong 
plants  of  these ;  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  leaves,  and  I  get  a 
good  supply  as  long  as  the  season  lasts.  In  winter  I  turn  the 
heap,  in  spring  I  find  it  fit  for  the  potting  shed,  and  in  the 
following  winter  for  fiower  beds  and  borders.  I  never  think  of 
using  manure  while  I  have  a  supply  of  leaf  mould.  The  leaves 
are  principally  Beech,  and  by  collecting  them  eveiy.year  I 
have  always  a  good  supply.  I  avoid  having  any  more  sticks 
with  them  than  I  can  help.  I  have  never  once  doubted  its 
being  a  ve^  useful  aztiele  in  the  garden,  and  I  find  it  smts 
Cinerarias  and  other  plants  admirably  when  mized  with  sandy 
loam. — 0.  Obfit. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  12. 

DETAILS  or  PLAMTINCh-CoMToroKD. 
.  The  manner  in  which  the  lifting,  packing,  and  removal  of 
trees  are  done  materially  affects  their  future  prosperity.  Bvery 
sound  root  and  fibre  that  a  tree  has,  when  placed  in  its  perma- 
nent position,  contributes  to  its  safety  and  to  the  promotion 
of  a  free  strong  growth  in  the  ensuiug  season.  The  natural 
proportion  or  balance  of  root  and  branch  oug^t  always  to  be 
maintained  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing 
in  some  measure  to  inattention  to  this  important  fact  that 
many  trees  are  lost.  It  will,  I  think,  set  the  whole  matter 
clearly  before  your  readers  if  I  describe  the  method  which  was 
lately  followed  in  transplanting  an  Arauoaria  of  about  12  feet 


Four  men  were  required  for  the  iob,  each  of  them  having  a 
BpaAe  and  digging-fork.  First  of  all,  tiie  branches  were  secured 
by  a  string  fastened  to  the  stem  at  about  8  feet  from  the  base, 
coiling  it  thence  downwards  aroxmd  each  tier  of  branches, 
bracing  them  upwards  and  inwards  as  closely  as  possible. 
Then  a  circle  was  marked  on  the  soil,  at  18  inches  from  the 
stem,  as  a  centre.  At  about  a  foot  outside  this  came  another 
circle,  and  the  men  were  set  to  work,  taking  care  that  no  spade 
came  inside  the  outer  circle,  outside  whioh  a  trench  was  made 
about  18  inches  wide  and  deep.  Then  with  the  forks  the  foot 
of  soil  lying  between  the  outer  and  inner  circles  was  carefully 
removed  from  the  roots ;  and  when  this  part  of  the  work  was 
finished  there  stood  the  tree  with  a  solid  ball  of  earth  8  feet 
in  diameter,  the  sides  bristling  with  roots  a  foot  long.  Mean- 
while a  couple  of  new  garden  mats  had  been  prepared  by  sewing 
two  sides  together  with  packthread,  and  a  trolly  brought  dose 
at  hand  for  the  removal.  The  soil  was  excavated  from  beneath, 
and  the  combined  mats  passed  under,  enclosing  the  whole  ball 
with  the  pliant  roots  padked  safely  around  it,  all  being  made 
firm  and  secure  by  means  of  a  packing  needle  and  string. 
The  tree  was  then  lifted  on  the  trolly  and  wheeled  to  its 
destination. 

The  position  selected  for  this  tree  was  upon  a  lawn  that  was 
made  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  removal  of  the  turi  brought 
to  light  a  curious  soil,  or  rather  mixture  of  soils.  Charcoal 
dust,  ashes,  stone  chippings,  and  other  d^brU  were  found  with 
soil  proper — a  light  sandy  loam;  for  this  was  originally  a 
slight  hollow  which  had  been  filled  up  with  some  of  the  re- 
fuse that  always  accumulates  near  a  new  building.  An  area 
of  36  square  feet  of  the  surface  was  broken  up  and  thoroughly 
stirred  18  inches  deep,  nothing  being  removed  from  this  some- 
what siugular  mixture  excepting  pieces  of  wood ;  then  the  tree 
was  hoisted  into  position,  the  mats  removed,  the  roots  straight- 
ened-out,  carefully  arranged,  and  packed  firmly  with  soil  in 
regular  order  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball  upwards,  and  a  tibick 
mulching  of  fern  placed  on  the  soil  over  the  roots.  Jaune- 
diately  liter  the  branches  were  released  the  tree  was  secured 
by  four  wires  fastened  Ut  its  stem  and  to  stout  pegs  driven 
into  the  soil  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  work  was  finuSied. 

The  trolly  which  was  used  proved  so  thoroughly  effioieai 


that  I  send  a  sketch  of  it  (fig.  1).  The  obtuse  angle  at  rnlmk 
the  long  handle  is  fixed  renders  it  a  powerful  lever,  so  that  by 
tilting  down  the  end  of  the  trolly  a  heavy  plant  nuiy  be  poahed 


upon  it,  and  then  lifted  by  depressing  the  handle.  Thus,  Ugg^ 
shrubs  may  be  removed  with  much  leas  labour  than  when  the 
ordinary  four-wheeled  trolly  is  used.     Fig,  2,  a  form  of  tha 


Ilg.8. 

oommon  rock  bairow,  is  a  useful  implement  for  transplanting 
smaller  shrubs.  It  has  no  legs,  and  shrubs  may  be  taken  up 
with  a  large  ball  of  earth,  placed  upright  upon  it,  made  fast  by 
cords,  and  removed  with  greater  facility  than  by  any  other 


It  is  beet,  as  a  general  rule,  to  plant  all  Conifers  on  mounda 
that  are  made  broad,  low,  and  flat  rather  than  high  and  narrow 
and  with  steep  slopes  or  sides,  the  object  being  to  slightlj 
elevate  the  tree  so  that  it  may  run  no  risk  of  damage  from  am 
excess  or  accumulation  of  rain  water  about  its  base,  and  at  the 
time  not  to  put  it  upon  a  high  mound  that  will  very 


ng.& 

likely  become  parched  and  dried-up  hy  the  hot  mm  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  summer,  whioh  is  about  the  most  critical  period  of  » 
tree's  existence.  Fia,  3  represents  a  aeetion  of  the  right  fozaa 
of  mound,  fig,  4  of  the  wrong  one. 


Another  vei^  important  matter,  eooeerning  whieh  it  is  fmS 
bable  greater  ignorance  prevails  than  any  oti^  part  of  treeg 
culture,  is  the  application  of  water.  In  a  fine  planting  soaaon^ 
like  that  which  we  now  have  in  the  south  oi  En^and,  when 
high  winds  disperse  the  fogs  and  mists  of  November,  so  mnoh 
that  bright  sunny  days  relieve  the  gloom  of  winter  in  aa 
unusuid  degree,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  newly 
planted  specimens  of  large  siae  and  of  an  evergreen  eharaeler. 
From  the  length  and  densitv  of  the  branches,  the  roots  of  thes» 
treee  cannot  derive  much  benefit  from  passing  showera,  anA 
they  sufEer  very  much  from  tbe  excessive  evaporation  eaneeA 
by  drying  winds;  so  that  if  water  is  not  given  abundantly 
to  both  roots  and  branches  the  dumbs  will  be  iigvred,  as 
will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  weaUy  growth  thatfoUowa.  If  iu^k 
winds  and  d^  weather  prevail  in  March  some  water  may  alao- 
then  be  required— not  a  mere  dribble  applied  to  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  but  an  abundant  drenching  over  every  part.  On^ 
take  care  so  to  plant  that  superfluous  water  passes  freely  fraatk 
the  roots,  and  harm  can  hardly  arise  from  MLcesdve  watering. 
Close  attention  should  be  given  to  this  maiter  throughout  tto» 
summer. 

To  reeaiutulate.  A  irae  or  shrub  must  be  lifted  earefuUy 
with  a  compact  ball  of  soil  in  proportion  to  its  siae,  and  with 
as  many  sound  roots  as  possible.  The  soil  must  be  thorough^ 
prepared  for  it  by  stirring,  draining,  and  any  mixing  or  addi- 
tion of  other  soils  that  may  be  found  neeessary.  All  damaged 
roots  must  be  removed  wiUi  a  dean  cat.    £veiy  root  must  b* 
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laid  out  fitraight  after  it  has  been  ezaxnined,  and  paeked  finnly 
«nd  eyenlyin  the  Boil.  Do  not  plant  deeply,  but  select  or 
make  a  slight  elevation  similar  to  the  diagram,  rather  than  a 
low  damp  position,  covering  the  roots  with  about  6  inches  of 
soil.  .ICalching,  secoring  firmly  with  wire  stays,  and  watering 
if  required,  should  be  done  with  the  planting.  In  a  word, 
carefully  study  and  attend  to  the  requirements  of  a  tree  and 
it  will  grow;  neglect  those  requirements,  and  it  wiU  probably 
fail  to  do  so. — ^Bdwasd  Lucshubbt. 


POLYANTHUSES. 
W«  hate  nraoh  to  thank  **  "PstLkSTsoB  "  for  in  ins  recent 

fapers  on  some  grotesque  and  qualntiy^named  forms  of  the 
olyanthus,  and  I  trust  he  will  consider  it  a  redeeming  point 
in  a  "  florist "  of  the  very  straitest  sort,  that  such- an  one  can 
mppntMe  theee  strange  shapes  and  thoroughly  enter  into  their 
fmnliar  beautiae.  I  should  feel  mudi  indebted  to  *'Phii«- 
johwo^"  if  he  would  kindly  suggest  any  way  in  which  I  could 
^et  some  of  these  Polyanthuses  with  the  curious  calyx.  It 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  expecting  them  from  seed  saved 
from  parents  of  the  more  normal  forms,  although  I  have  occa- 
«ionaUy  had  seedlings  from  the  florists'  varieties  of  Auricula 
vhioh  have  come  "Pantaloon**  and  " Hose-in-Hose."  The 
'**  Galligaskins"  I  have  never  met  with, but  I  think  it  the  most 
^e^ightful  of  all  these  curious  forms,  and  likely  to  sport  from 
seed  to  still  further  eccentricity. 

A  correspondent,  "  G.  S.,"  calls  attention  to  what  he  has 
-cause  to  think  a  fact— viz.,  that  with  respect  to  thrum-eyed 
Polyanthus  seedlings,  some  when  planted  in  rich  soil  have 
•become  pin-eyed.  I  do  not  write  to  dispute  what  **  G.  S."  and 
an  observer  in  Queen  Anne*s  time  have  both  remarked,  but  I 
«hould  greatly  like  to  learn  how  far  this  strange  modification 
lias  been  noticed.  For  myself,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  florists'  Polyanthus  nearly  all  my 
life,  and  I  grow  it  now.  Probably  it  is  cultivated  by  its  growers 
in  as  rich  soil  as  may  be  used,  yet  I  never  saw  a  standard 
Polyanthus  sport  from  "  brevistyla  "  to  '*  longistyla."  I  have 
never  heard  or  known  of  it  as  a  thing  to  fear,  that  some 
tnistreatment  might  turn  our  thrum-eyes  into  pin-eyes.  We 
ieel  quite  sure  of  the  steadfastness  of  our  florists*  flowers  in 
ihis  respect,  both  in  the  Polyanthus  and  its  more  radiant 
4Dster  the  Auricula.  But  it  may  be  that  commoner  strains 
■are  affected  by  a  variation  from  which  established  varieties  of 
iii^  refinement  are  free.  Perhaps  *<  G.  S.*'  would  kindly  tell 
us  in  what  strains  he  has  observed  this  change.  I  xnight  just 
cemark  by  the  way,  that  strict  identity  of  a  seedling  Poly- 
anthus is  not  for  a  time  so  easily  secured  as  that  of  an  old 
Tariety.  It  is  just  possible  when  seedlings  are  transplanted 
ihat  some  tiny  plant,  or  yet  inactive  seed  of  this  irregularly 
^rminating  family,  may  unawares  be  taken  to  grow  as  one 
with  a  selected  seedling,  if  there  be  soil  of  the  seed-bed 
About  it. 

"  G.  S.'*  complains  of  the  mischief  done  to  his  Polyanthuses 
by  slugs  and  birds.  Against  the  slugs,  I  think  a  hand-en- 
oounter  by  lantern  light,  on  a  moist  and  balmy  night,  is  the 
4>est  method  of  attack.  If  the  enemy  is  very  numerous  at 
first,  and  the  plants  not  in  bloom,  flue  quicklime  from  a  large 
8ort  of  pepper-castor  may  be  dusted  over  the  foliage,  and  a 
^ood  syringing  in  the  dew  of  the  morning  will  wash  it  ofP. 
Excursions  into  the  garden  at  night  are  wondrously  effective 
and  very  interesting.  Tou  learn  who  are  your  enemies,  and 
may  despatch,  besides  the  slugs,  large  worms,  woodlice, 
^beetles  that  leave  a  posterity  of  insidious  grubs,  the  ever- 
jabominable  earwig,  and  caterpillars.  If  that  arch  nest  the 
ivireworm  would  but  show  at  mght,  how  scarce  wa  might  make 
liim  1  Toads,  if  their  services  can  ba  secured  by  an  enclosed 
.garden  like  mine,  are  among  our  best  of  friends.  I  fear  that 
Irfrds  oan  be  kept  from  flowers  only  as  from  fruit,  by  some 
l>ounds  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  that  we  must  sometimes 
Iw  oontent  to  grow  choice  flowers  that  have  tasty  parts  for 
Mrds,  with  aoBompaniments  for  protection.  My  Polyanthuses 
are  safe  beeanse  bloomed  in  pots  sunk  in  ashes  ui  cold  frames, 
Jittd  I  do  not  know  what  to  recommend  to  poreserve  these  flowers 
£N>m  the  birds,  except  some  safeguard  of  net  or  glass. — ^P.  D. 
BoBVBBy  Kirkby  MaUeard,  Ripon* 

1  whjm  reply  to  the  anomidy  stated  by  your  cotrespcndMit 
^  G.  S.'*  reepeetiog  his  seedling  Polyanthus.  He  says  that 
atkrum-eyed  flower  had  the  next  season  become  pin-eyed. 
This  is  simj^y  impossible.  In  a  thrum-eye  the  anthers  are 
fixed  in  the  neokef  the  tube,  fomiag  the  eye,  and  this  is  onaof 


the  grand  features  of  the  flower.  In  a  pin-eye  the  anthers  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  with  the  pin-eye  or  stigma  rising  to 
the  top.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  some  varieties  really 
thrum-eyed,  through  what  I  conceive  to  be  either  some  defect 
in  culture  or  some  effect  of  atmospheric  influence,  the  tube  of 
the  flower  does  not  advance  in  length  in  proportion  to  tha 
growth  of  the  style  in  its  early  stages;  hence  the  stigma 
protrudes  through  the  thrum  or  anthers  until  a  more  advanced 
state  of  the  bloom,  when  it  assumes  its  true  character.  Some 
varieties  are  so  short  in  the  style  that  without  a  surgical 
operation  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  aeoess  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fertilising. 

The  Pantaloons  and  Galligaskins  of  another  eoxrespondent 
are  curious  monstrosities,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  true  character  of  the  flower,  which  in  the  artistic  style  of 
its  markings  is  unapproaohed  by  any  other  of  Flora's  gems. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  my  kind  friend  "  D.,"  of  Deal,  doetf 
not  take  the  Polyanthus  under  his  especial  patronage,  feeling 
assured  it  would  not  disgrace  the  lovely  Auricula,  or  decreaea 
the  interest  of  the  spring  exhibitions. — ^Dsba,  Market  Soien, 

BOLLEB  BLINDS  TO  INGBEASE  WABMTH. 

MV  vlneiy  is  span-roofed,  90  feet  by  16,  in  three  divisions, 
with  two  4-inch  pipes  on  each  side  near  the  glass,  and  a  good 
saddle  boiler.  I  presume  from  the  great  surface  of  glass  my 
gardener  cannot  have  ripe  Grapes  before  August,  and  I  wish  ia 
have  them  by  the  end  of  June.  I  think  of  having  outside 
roller  blinds  to  let  down  at  ni^^t,  and  peril  ^ps  only  roll-up 
one  of  them  by  day  in  cold  weather.  What  difference  Is  tlila 
inside  temperature  would  such  blinds  probably  causer 

I  begin  forcing  March  Isti  To  have  ripe  Grapes  by  July  1st, 
when  should  I  light  flres  ?  My  Vine  roots  are  all  inside,  and 
the  rods  yeariy  are  long  and  strong. — J.  MACXKvani,  Iat;«m«ft« 

[We  have  some  misgivings  as  to  the  roller  blinds  you  men- 
tion answering  your  purpose,  although  such  a  covering  is  an 
excellent  help  to  keep  out  frost  from  a  houseful  of  plants. 
Where  the  glazing  of  a  house  is  faulty,  as  where  there  are 
very  small  squares,  perhaps  not  well  fitted  to  each  other,  the 
innumerable  openings  in  the  roof  for  the  egress  of  heated  air 
are  attended  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  fire  heat,  and  in  that 
case  waterproof  canvas  blinds  will  be  of  great  service.  In  all 
cases,  however,  let  them  be  drawn-up  in  the  daytime  if  there 
be  any  sun ;  and  presuming  that  your  house  faces  south,  we 
would  recommend  that  as  much  sun  heat  be  shut-in  as  pos- 
sible. We  would,  therefore,  shnt-up  the  house  so  early  that 
the  temperature  might  rise  to  80^,  if  it  would,  early  in  spring, 
although  it  might  recede  durix^g  the  night  to  45^  in  the  morn- 
ing. Heat,  however,  is  both  easier  obtained  from  the  sun, 
and  is  easier  kept  when  the  glazing  is  in  good  dose  con- 
dition. When  such  is  the  case  the  blinds  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  they  are  costly,  liable  to  mishap  from  high  winds, 
and  are  not  durable.  There  can  be  no  question  but  they 
will  keep  out  a  great  degree  of  cold,  but  whether  it  is  prudent 
to  apply  them  or  add  more  piping  is  a  question  that  ought  to 
be  talmi  into  consideration.  We  should  certainly  prefer  the 
latter  plan,  as  there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  break-down  with 
inside  heating  than  with  outside  covering.  It  would  be  weU 
to  inquire  if  your  present  boiler  is  capable  of  heating  the 
additional  piping  that  ought  to  be  given,  say  as  much  more 
as  you  have,  which  will  be  four  instead  of  two  pipes,  and  in 
doing  so  we  would  not  advise  so  much  piping  to  be  attached 
to  a  boiler  of  a  particular  size  as  it  is  represented  that 
boiler  will  heat ;  rather  have  a  boiler  a  size  larger,  for  we  do 
not  think  anything  is  gained  by  working  a  boiler  or  pipes 
up  to  what  is  said  to  be  their  powers  of  accomplishing ;  rather 
let  both  be  worked  easily,  less  coals  will  then  do,  and  that  is 
a  consideration  in  these  days.  Most  likely  you  will  find  if  the 
quantity  of  piping  be  doubled  that  an  additional  S^  or  more  of 
temperature  will  be  attained,  with  a  suitable  boiler,  without 
using  more  fuel  than  now. 

It  will  certainly  be  advisable  to  begin  firing  before  March  let. 
Begin  by  degrees ;  say  shut  the  house  up  in  the  last  week  in 
January,  and  give  fire  on  cold  nights  only.  If  your  house 
contains  nothing  but  the  Vines,  ttre  would  continue  the  fire  In 
the  daytime,  and  let  the  temperature  sink  at  night  even  to 
85°,  if  the  weather  be  very  severe,  until  some  move  be  made  in 
the  Vines,  when,  of  course,  more  warmth  must  be  maintained 
at  night.  Where  it  is  advisable  to  economise  fuel— and  under 
present  circumstances  everyone  Is  anztous  to  do  so — day  forcing 
is  cheaper  than  night,  and  the  Vine  allows  of  this,  while  the 
Oaoambar  iviU  net.    It  is  therefora  better  to  encourage  a  high 
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day  temperatnre  to  get  the  Vines  on ;  and  although  a  little 
fresh  air  ia  necessary,  the  quantity  of  this  is  very  small  until 
they  are  in  bloom,  when,  of  oonrse,  fine  weather  may  be 
expected,  air  may  be  more  liberally  given,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  frequently  recommended  in  our  columns  may  be 
followed.  There  is,  however,  always  something  about  a  place 
which  influences  the  ripening  of  (hapes  and  other  fruits, 
certain  localities  being  much  earlier  than  others  ia  the  same 
latitude,  and  although  your  garden  is  so  far  north,  it  may 
neyertheless  be  earlier  than  others  two  or  three  degrees  farther 
south.  Dryness  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  shelter  of  situa- 
tion, and  other  conditions,  often  make  up  for  diilerences  of 
latitude.— J.  B.] 

VISIT  TO  JAPAN. 
I  ABBiVED  at  Onomichi  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  left  by 
overland  again  on  the  20th  for  Okayama.  Between  Onomichi 
and  Okayama  the  country  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  crops  were  in  full  bloom.  The  Bice  plant  was  in 
flower,  and  the  Cotton  crop  was  reported  excellent.  The  rain 
was  late  in  coming  this  year,  the  farmers  were  fearful  of  a  very 
bad  Bice  crop,  and  becoming  disaffected,  they  broke  out  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  in  three  districts.  But  in  the  result  their 
fears  were  groundless,  for  the  Bice  crop  is  turning  out  much 
better  than  last  year's,  and  the  farmers  say  the  price  will  fall 
to  3  boo  a  pioul.  The  weight  of  a  picul  is  133  lbs.,  so  we  shall 
see  Bice  very  cheap  here,  if  ajl  is  well.  I  may  add  for  the  in- 
formation of  your  readers  that  a  boo  is  about  Is,  Id.  in  English 

1  have  been  studying  the  method  adopted  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  root,  whi^  was  first  introduced 
into  this  countay  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma.  The  Japanese 
Potato  [DioBcorea]  is  somewhat  sweet  in  taste,  and  in  shape  it 
is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Dahlia  root.  It  is  an  excellent 
vegetable,  and  I  have  used  nothing  else  for  the  past  six  weeks. 
It  has  peculiar  fattening  qualities,  and  would  be  invaluable  as 
a  food  for  animals,  especudly  for  the  feeding  of  pigs ;  in  this 
respect  it  is  very  superior  to  the  English  Potato,  and  on  my 
return  I  shall  try  to  introduce  it  at  home.  I  have  seen  several 
pigs  in  Eob6  and  Yokohama  which  have  been  fed  entirely  on 
the  Potato,  and  I  have  been  surprised  at  their  great  weight ; 
cattle  will  also  fatten  on  it  sooner  than  anything  else.  The 
mode  of  raising  the  crop  is  curious.  The  old  Potato  is  first 
set,  and  it  throws  out  running  shoots.  After  a  plentiful  fall  of 
rain  these  are  carefully  removed  from  the  old  root,  and  reset 
in  rows  on  ground  prepared,  and  from  them  the  new  Potatoes 
shoot.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  suit  the 
EngUsh  market.  The  farmers  here  will  soon  commence  cutting 
their  Bice,  and  preparing  their  land  for  the  winter  Turnip 
crop. 

We  arrived  at  Okayama  late  on  the  22nd,  and  remained 
three  days,  and  returned  by  the  large  and  important  town  of 
Fnkuyama,  at  which  place  the  Prince  of  Bizen  has  his  castle, 
which  is  beautifully  situated  close  to  the  town.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  46,000,  or  about  the  same  as  your 
old  city  (York).  On  the  road  I  bought  seven  Ducks  very 
cheap,  and  sent  them  on  by  a  coolie  to  the  station  at  Fuku- 
yama  to  await  our  arrival,  f^om  the  number  of  people  who 
had  collected  on  the  road  at  the  outside  of  the  town,  I  soon 
found  out  that  I  was  the  first  European  who  had  ever  visited 
the  town,  and  therefore  that  I  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity. 
The  head  Yakanin  (Mayor)  met  me,  and,  after  passing  the 
usual  civilities,  he  accompanied  me  and  my  officers  into  the 
town ;  and  it  is  as  well  he  did  so,  as  the^streets  were  narrow 
and  so  crowded  with  people,  who  had  come  out  to  see  me,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  could  force  our  way  for 
about  one  mile  to  a  European  store,  kept  by  a  Japanese, 
where  we  got  some  refreshment.  We  proceeded  to  Onomichi 
by  Jin-ri-sho,  six  rii  distance,  arriving  there  at  10.30  p.m. 
Owing  to  it  being  the  fast  month  amongst  the  farmers  we  were 
unable  to  get  any  fish,  and  had  to  live  on  Bice  and  Pumpkin 
soup  for  three  days,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  were  pleased 
when  we  left  once  more  by  road  for  Hiroshina,  where  I  had  left 
the  cook  and  provisions,  and  where  we  can  buy  fresh  beef  daily 
at  2^  cents,  per  pound,  or  a  beast  tongue  for  half  a  boo — 6^. 

I  am  going  overland  again  to  Shimonoseki,  and  on  my 
arrival  there  I  will  write  you  another  letter. — J.  Tasxsb 
"FoBiVE,— [Yorkshire  Gazette,) 


Fban^ois  Lachasms  Bose.— This  is  in  all  English  and  foreign 
catalogues,  except  that  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  English 


nurserymen.  It  came  out  in  1861  with  the  following  beautiful 
Boses — ^viz.,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Francis  Lacharme,  Maurice 
Bemardin,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  liadame  C16mence  Joig- 
neaux,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  Julie  Daran,  Due  de  Bohan, 
Alphonse  Damaizin,  liadame  C.  Wood,  Mar^chal  VaiUant, 
Olivier  Delhomme,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  Vicomte  Vigier, 
and  Turenne,  honeycombed  in  the  centre.  They  were  a 
splendid  lot.  All  are  here  except  Olivier  Delhomme  and 
Turenne ;  but  I  know  them  all.  It  was  the  finest  lot  that  ever 
came  out  in  one  year. — ^W.  F.  Badclttfe. 


FL0WEE8    FOE    OUR    BORDERS.— No.   22. 

PLUMBAGO  LABPBNTA.— Ladt  La&pxiit's  Lxaowobt. 
No  plant  has  given  rise  to  greater  diversity  of  opinions  thaa 
the  Plumbago  Larpentao;  by  some  it  has  been  injudiciously 
extolled,  wlulst  by  others,  less  successful  in  their  treatment 
of  it,  the  plant  has  been  as  unduly  depreciated.  Its  thin 
fugacious  blossoms,  and  but  partial  hardmess,  doubtless  de^ 


Plombigo  Lupenta. 

tract  considerably  from  its  merits ;  but  the  bright  oolonr  of 
Its  flowers,  and  the  peculiar  freshness  of  its  ciliated  foliage, 
wdl  always  procure  it  admirers.  The  late  period  at  which  it 
*>«>f«>™8  renders  it,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  injury  from  the 
early  frosts  and  autumnal  rains  than  many  plants  which  aie 
not  one  whit  more  robust. 

When  treated  as  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  it  suffera  less 
from  the  cold  of  the  winter  months  than  from  the  late  springs 
so  characteristic  of  our  climate.  The  average  temperatnre  of 
the  winter  at  Shanghae  (one  of  the  localities  where  this  plant 
18  found),  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  same  season  in  England ; 
but  the  spring  frosts,  so  injurious  to  many  of  our  shrubs  and 
perennials,  are  unknown  in  that  latitude,  and  the  summers 
are  not  only  considerably  hotter  than  our  own,  but  also  of 
longer  duration;  so  that  the  plant  is,  up  to  a  late  season  ef 
the  autumn,  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  by  which  it  is  so 
thoroughly  matured  that  it  is  enabled  to  resist  the  cold  of 
the  winter  months  with  far  more  success  than  Uie  suoealeBt 
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speoimenB  prodaced  under  the  inflnenoes  of  an  English 
aatomn. 

The  plant  may  be  left  in  the  [borders  throoghont  the  year, 
in  favonrable  sitnations,  upon  a  dry  snbsoil ;  but,  as  a  general 
mle,  we  wonld  advise  the  same  preoantions  as  suggested  for 
several  other  plants  previously  figured — ^proteetion  from  long- 
continued  rains  in  autunm,  and  a  covering  of  ashes,  sand,  or 
dry  fern  leaves  during  the  winter  months.  But  even  with  ^ese 
precautions,  plants  thus  exposed  will  rarely  present  so  favour- 
able an  appearance  as  those  which  have  been  preserved  in  a 
cold  frame  or  dry  cellar.  When  dug-up  and  potted,  the  tops 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  uncut  whilst  they  continue  green ; 
and  so  long  as  the  soil  does  not  become  quite  dry  but  little 
water  will  be  required  during  the  winter.  It  will  be  found  to 
succeed  best  in  peat ;  but,  as  a  substitute,  when  this  is  not 
jNTOCurable,  sandy  loam,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  tho- 
roughly decayed  leaf  mould,  may  be  used.  In  either  of  these 
soils  its  growth  is  rapid,  an  abundance  of  suckers  being 
generally  produced,  which,  if  taken  ofP  and  struck  on  a  mild 
bottom  heat,  will  make  flowering  plants  the  same  season.  It 
may  also  be  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring, 
about  the  period  they  commence  their  growth. 

As  a  pot-plant  its  cultivation  is  remarkably  easy.  We  have 
observed  that  it  may  readily  be  preserved  in  any  convenient 
place,  in  a  half-dry  state,  throng  the  colder  months  of  the 
year.  When  it  pushes  in  spring  it  should  be  repotted ;  and  if 
the  specimen  is  large  it  should  have  a  second  removal  as  soon 
as  the  first  pot  has  become  filled  with  roots.  Beyond  these 
attentions  nothing  will  be  needed  but  free  supplies  of  water 
and  a  few  supports  for  its  slender  flexible  stems. 

Without  indulging  in  extravagant  encomiums  of  this  plant 
as  a  window  ornament,  it  may  yet  be  said  to  be  of  great  value 
on  account  of  the  bright  blue  tint  of  its  flowers,  which  con- 
tinue in  perfection  for  a  longer  period  than  when  exposed  in 
the  open  borders. 

Although  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice  the 
name  by  which  the  plant  is  best  known,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  Plumbago  LarpentiB  is  described  under  two  other  names 
which,  strictly  speaking,  have  priority  in  their  favour— viz., 
Yaloradia  plumbaginoides  and  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides. 
The  latter  generic  name  refers  to  the  curiously-formed  stigma, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  presents  a  highly  interesting  ap- 
pearance. The  plant  was  introduced  to  cultivation  as  long  ago 
as  1845.— (JF".  Thompson's  English  Flower  Garden,  Revised  by 
the  Author,) 


BOSES  IN  EXPOSED  SITUATION S.—No.  1. 

I  WILL  not  attempt  to  interest  those  who  grow  Boses  as  pets 
in  the  success  of  this  flower  in  exposed  situations— they  will  tell 
110  that  such  {positions  are  not  suitable ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  any 
part  of  my  preeent  purpose  to  gainsay  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing shelter  without  shade  to  the  rosery.  Some  of  us  have  no 
option  as  regards  the  site  of  the  intended  rosery,  and  are 
martyrs  to  circumstances.  All  have  not  sheltered  positions, 
and  many  persons  are  consequently  under  the  necessity  of 
growing  Boses  in  an  exposed  position  and  at  a  great  disad- 
yantage.  The  only  advantage,  as  far  as  I  have  experience,  in 
growing  Boses  in  an  exposed  situation,  is  that  they  are  never 
emothered  with  aphis  nor  so  subject  to  mildew  as  those  culti- 
vated in  a  sheltered  and  very  often  confined  place ;  the  latter, 
I  am  persuaded,  is  far  more  unsuited  for  healthful  Bose  cul- 
ture than  a  bleak  situation.  Want  of  air,  full  sun,  and  nourish- 
ment are  the  surest  forerunners  of  plagues  of  plant  lice  and 
fungi. 

Than  ours  there  is  probably  no  more  bleak  and  exposed 
position  in  the  kingdom  where  gardening  is  practised  or  Bose 
culture  attempted,  for  it  is  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Exposed  to  the  east  and  west, 
the  breezes  from  those  quarters  experience  no  check  in  their 
course.^  Mile  after  mile  in  one  direction  is  moor  that  knows 
no  cultivation  except  in  the  distant  vales  or  dales,  and  in  the 
other  direction  miles  of  ocean.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  free 
the  plants  are  of  aphis  and  mildew,  how  vigorously  they  grow 
and  bloom,  to  what  a  size  the  blooms  attain,  and  what  their 
substance  of  petal  is  as  compared  with  Boses  coddled  in  comers 
and  warm  nooks,  and  the  life  starved  out  of  them  by  the  roots 
of  the  sheltering  subjects. 

The  soil  is  a  strong  loam  with  a  moist  day  subsoil,  but 
stagnation  of  water  is  prevented  by  deep  drainage.  Sedges 
formed  a  part  of  the  natural  herbage.  The  ground  was  trenched 
two  spades  deep,  the  top  spit  with  its  turf  being  placed  at  the 


bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  on  this  was  put  a  layer  of  fresh 
cow  dung  6  inches  thick,  mixing  it  with  tiie  soil  beneath,  but 
not  a  great  deal.  The  bottom  spit  was  then  turned  on  the 
dung  roughly.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect  bringing  up 
fresh  soil  has  on  after-fertility,  especially  in  the  case  of  lands 
long  under  tillage  or  iJtemate  husbandly.  The  surface,  from 
frequent  manuring  and  the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and 
herbage  of  the  annual  crops,  becomes  rich  in  vegetable  matter 
as  compared  with  the  amount  of  mineral  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  but  by  bringing  to  the  surface  soil  that  has  not  been 
moved  before,  we  increase,  often  double,  the  proportion  of 
these,  and  ameliorate  the  soil,  and  the  inert  understratum  is 
by  exposure  altogether  changed. 

The  Boses  were  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  ready. 
It  was  indeed  in  a  rough  state  for  planting,  but  to  wait  until 
the  surface  was  mellowed  by  frost  would  have  been  to  have  lost 
a  season.  The  plants  were  put  in,  the  holes  filled  up  with 
some  light  rich  soil — about  equal  parts  loam  and  manure. 
Being  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti  stock  they  were  planted  so  that 
the  union  of  the  stock  and  bud  was  about  an  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  the  rough  soil  of  the  bed 
was  put  round  so  as  to  cover  the  junction  about  a  couple  of 
inches.  They  were  therefore  on  slightly  raised  mounds.  No 
mulching  was  applied :  to  have  done  so  would  have  defeated 
the  object  of  bringing  up  the  under  soil,  as  for  its  amelioration 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  felt,  and  to  have 
mulched  would  have  shut  out  the  air  and  made  the  surface  a 
soapy  mass,  almost  as  close  as  the  lower  bed  of  soil.  Mulching 
was  reserved  until  spring,  immediately  after  pruning,  which  was 
not  performed  xmtil  the  upper  part  of  the  previous  year's  shoots 
had  broken;  some  would  be  an  inch  long,  and  the  strong 
shoots  were  cut  to  three  or  four  eyes,  the  moderately  vigorous 
to  two,  and  the  weak  to  one  eye.  The  mulching  almost  hid 
them.  By-and-by  came  the  tender  shoots,  which,  with  the 
leaves,  fell  a  prey  to  hares  and  rabbits.  Two-feet-six-inohes- 
lugh  wire  netting  kept  them  off.  Two-feet  netting  is  prac- 
tically useless  against  hares. 

After  this  disaster  came  the  worm  in  the  bud — caterpillars 
that  curl  and  hide  in  the  leaves,  which  succumb  to  crushing 
between  the  fingers.  Aphides  innumerable  appeared.  Soft- 
soap  solution,  2  ozs.  of  soap  to  the  gallon,  disposed  of  these. 
Whence  came  the  caterpillars  and  aphides  unless  with  the 
plants?  Vigorous  shoots  were  made,  carrying  magnificent 
foliage  and  large  fiowers  with  thick  leathery  petals,  which 
stood  sun  and  rain  bravely.  Mildew  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, except  on  some  weak  growers  worked  standard  high  on 
the  Briar,  which  are  about  as  useless  in  an  exposed  position 
as  anything  can  be  conceived.  Their  heads  are  so  liable  to 
breakage,  and  the  foliage  and  buds  to  damage  from  rubbing 
and  brushing  ea<^  other,  as  to  take  away  any  beauty  of  foliage 
or  flower. 

November  came,  and  with  it  winds  that  blew  off  the  heads 
of  many  of  the  Boses,  and  those  which  escaped  had  many — ^in 
fact  a  majority,  of  the  best  shoots  broken  off  at  their  origin. 
It  was  also  manifest  that  some  of  the  kinds,  from  their  weak 
growths  and  not  flowering,  could  not  long  survive  in  such  a 
position,  and  the  winter  destroyed  many  of  these.  To  have 
mulched  early  in  winter  might  have  prolonged  their  existence  ; 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  it  would  have  done  more.  Besides, 
if  the  kinds  were  too  tender  to  withstand  an  ordinary  winter 
without  mulching,  it  is  plain  they  were  totally  unsuited,  even 
with  mulching,  for  standing  a  severe  season. 

So  much  for  the  first  year's  experience.  The  weeds  were 
kept  down,  there  being  few  owing  to  the  mulching,  and  in 
autumn  the  beds  were  pointed  over  with  a  fork.  A  bad  be- 
ginning, says  the  old  adage,  makes  a  good  ending,  and  there 
is  no  school  whose  teaching  is  so  sound  as  that  of  ex- 
perience.— G.  Abbey. 


THE  FEBNS  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

FssRS  are  the  most  graceful  group  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
From  the  pigmy  Woodsia  3  inches  high  to  the  Dicksonia  that 
towers  up  to  80  feet,  all  are  elegant,  and  all  are  refreshingly 
tinted.  In  some  respects  they  are  the  most  popular  of  plants, 
for  many  spedes  are  long-lived  anywhere— in  the  window  of 
the  town-artisan's  room  as  well  as  in  the  fernery  of  the  wealthy. 
Moreover,  they  are  easily  cultivated ;  they  require  no  manure, 
their  only  demands  being  moisture  about  their  roots  and 
fronds. 

They  are  the  world's  plants.  We  have  about  fifty  species 
natives  of  this  country.    In  Brazil  they  abound  on  the  moun- 
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tain  ranges  of  the  Organ  and  Andes— the  tree  Ferns,  as  re- 
presented in  onr  engraTing,  abound  there.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  species  have  been  recognised  within  a  circle  of  fifty 
miles  diameter  in  Pern,  340  species  in  the  British  West  Indian 
islands,  and  450  in  Java  alone.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  <*  Select 
Ferns,"  adds — 

"  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  abound 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  yery 
few,  comparatively,  from  the  latter  country  are  in  cultivation, 
though  many  are  pe- 
culiarly beautiful  and 
interestiDg.  In  Mex- 
ico great  numbers  ex- 
ist, some  three  hun- 
dred species  having 
been  described  which 
are  not  in  cultiva- 
tion. In  Western 
Africa  great  quanti- 
ties of  Ferns  are 
found,  and  many  of 
them  species  that  are 
peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try. At  Fernando 
Po,  some  considera- 
ble distance  up  the 
mountains,  a  splen- 
did Cyathea  is  found, 
forming  groves,  ana 
reaching  upwards  of 
80  feet  in  height.  It 
is  a  fine  species,  and 
the  crown,  rachis,and 
stipites  are  densely 
covered  with  large, 
black,  chaffy  scales. 
Again,  if  we  come 
round  to  the  Cape,  in 
South  Africa,  a  quan- 
tity of  Ferns  exist 
there  that  have  never 
yet  been  introduced 
to  our  gardens,  and 
no  doubt  many  new 
species  on  that  con- 
tment  still  remain 
unknown  to  science. 
So  also  in  many  other 
places  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  suffici- 
ently humid  they  are 
to  be  found,  from  the 
humble  species  of 
an  inch  in  length  to 
the  noble  arborescent 
kinds,  rearing  aloft 
their  splendid  crowns 
of  fronds  on  stems 
from  10  to  40  feet 
high,  beautifying  the 
landficrpe,  and  form- 
ins^  objects  of  indi- 
vidual grace  and  ele- 
gance which  we  are 
only  now  just  begin- 
ning to  realise  for 
ourselves." 

On  some  of  the 
East  Indian  islands 
the  tree  Ferns  are 
80  numerous  and  so 
flKMsial  that  their 
f  terns  are  literally 
crowded,  and  Ferns 
gradually  diminish 
in  nombers  as  the  temperature  of  the  latitude  decreases.  In 
the  torrid  zone  they  number  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20  of 
other  plants  ;  but  in  the  islands  of  the  tropics,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  still  more  moist,  their  proportion  is  still  larger — in 
Otaheite  being  as  1  to  4,  in  St.  Helena  1  to  2,  and  in  Tristan 
da  Cunha  as  2  to  3.  Passing  to  colder  regions  ihe  proportions 
are  much  lower,  being  in  England  1  to  85,  and  in  Scotland 
1  to  31.  Where  moisture  and  shade  are  absent  they  ave  still 
more  restricted  in  numbers,  being  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
1  to  227,  and  in  Egypt  only  1  to  971.  In  the  Arctic  regions 
no  Ferns  have  been  found,  and  only  four  species  on  the  North 
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Cape  of  Norway ;  and  in  Baffin's  Bay  only  one,  Lyoopodium 
Selago. 

Ferns  maintain  a  high  position  if  their  utility  is  considered. 
Their  fronds  are  among  the  most  graeefnl  ornaments  of  the 
boudoir,  the  dinner  table,  the  bouquet,  and  the  head-dress. 
Capillaire  is  prepared  from  the  Black  Maiden-hair,  Aspleninm 
Adiantom-nigrum ;  and  Mr.  Williams  details  that— 

"The  pith  of  Cyathea  medullaris  is  eaten  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  and  the  stems  of  Pteris  esculenta  and  Callipteris  escu- 

lenta,  as  well  as  the 
tuberous  roots  of  Ne- 
phrolepis  tuberosa, 
nave  been  used  for 
food,  but,  generally, 
when  nothmg  better 
was  to  be  obtained. 
Laatrea  Filix-mas, 
Ceterach  officinarum 
and  Scolopendrium 
vulgare,  &c.,  have 
been  used  medici- 
nally; but  with  the 
exception  of  the  first 
they  are  not  in  much 
repute.  The  styptic 
dings  brought  from 
Sumatra  under  the 
barbarous  names  of 
Penghawa  Djambi, 
and  Pakoe  Eidang, 
are  supposed  to  be 
the  proauce  of  Ferns. 
A  species  of  Cibo- 
tium,  which  is  ve^ 
common  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  has 
had  its  stipes  strip- 
ped of  the  long  dense 
hairs  with  which 
they  were  clothed, 
and  carried  awav  to 
CaUfomia  and  Aus- 
tralia, for  the  tem- 
porary purpose  of 
gtuffing  cushions  and 
beds." 

In  the  gaideofir'a 
special  domain  they 
aid  him  in  every  one 
of  its  ornamental 
departments.  In 
shaded  borden  and 
rockery,  Adianioms, 
Cyrtomiums,  Las- 
trsas,  Lomazias,  Os- 
mnndas,  Wooddas, 
and  many  others 
may  be  grown  and 
fringed  with  Lyoo- 
podium dendroi- 
deum  and  Selagi- 
nellas,  all  hardy.  To 
enumerate  those 
which  may  occupy 
the  stove,  green- 
house, and  eooaer- 
vatory  would  be  to 
name  the  whole  of 
the  Filices.  There 
are  more  than  160 
■pedes  that  will 
thrive  in  glass  eaeee 
in  the  dwelling- 
room,  and  fifty  that  are  fitted  by  their  habit  to  adorn  pendant 
baskets. 

When  we  mentioned  the  tree  Ferns,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  th^  are  to  be  seen  only  in  their  native  countries.  Even 
in  the  conservatory  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety,  at 
South  Kensington,  Dicksonia  antarotica  may  be  seen  with 
noble  crests  of  fronds,  although  their  stems  are  only  beginning 
to  rise.  In  the  stoves  of  Eew  Gardens  are  tree  Ferns  like 
those  we  have  here  pourtrayed. 
Tree  Ferns  have  usually  been  avoided  by  private  growers  of 
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stove  plants,  on  aocotmt  of  their  height  soon  exceeding  that 
of  their  glazed  residence,  bnt  that  objection  seems  now  to  have 
been  removed,  for  the  sdenoed  editor  of  The  Irish  Farmers* 
<xtizette  writes  as  follows  : — 

"When,  some  few  years  ago,  people  in  these  conntries  were 
first  made  familiar,  by  means  of  imported  full-grown  living 
stems,  with  examples  of  the  gigantic  Fern  Flora  of  New  Zealand 
and  other  distant  lands,  the  impression  obtained  that  their  in- 
crease in  height  and  bulk  was  an  exceedingly  slow  process,  and 
«peculation  was  rife  as  to  the  great  age  of  these  black,  fossil- 
like, yet  hving  patriarchs  of  the  antipodean  Fern  gullies.  Ex- 
perience has,  however,  dissipated  the  impression  and  set  at 
naught  the  speculation.  From  what  we  now  know  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  tree  Ferns  under  glass,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  as  regards  rapidity  in  both  respects  they  have 
few  equals  in  the  wide  range  of  the  veffetable  kingdom.  Here 
is  an  example  necessitating  the  bold  and  successful  experiment 
-which  we  shall  describe  presently.  . 


Woodsim  bjperboreft. 

.  **  Very  few  of  those  who  may  read  this  but  will  have  been  to 
•ee  Mr.  Bewley's  famous  fernery  at  Eockville,  Blackrock,  and 
admired  the  stately  tree  Ferns  which  rear  their  tall  stems  and 
expand  their  luxunant  coronals  beneath  its  lofty  double-glazed 
roof,  which  roof  we  have  seen  threatened  to  be  "lifted  from  its 
fastenings,  or,  at  all  events,  burst  through  by  the  sheer  force  of 
vegetation,  as  exemplified  by  the  marvellous  development  of 
the  growine  fronds.  Now,  this  fernery  is  not  many  years  at'  ^1 
erected,  and  yet  more  than  once  has  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
New  Zealand  tree  Ferns  created  a  difficulty  "by  tiireatening  to 
lift  the  roof  or  find  their  way  through  it.  Tnis  d^culty  was 
met  more  than  once  by  the  expedient  of  sinking  in  the  floor  and 
lowering  the  roots  and  stems.  This  succeeded  for  a  time  ;  but 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the  sinldng  process  could  not 
be  carried,  and  meanwhile  the  huge  ebon  v^utes  of  Cyathea 
medullaris  a^ain  touched  the  roof.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  the 
roof  should  either  so  up  or  the  New  Zealanders  come  away. 

"In  this  fix  a  bold  and  hazardous  experiment  suggested  itself, 
which  was  at  once  carried  into  operation,  and  so  fur  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  Each  tree  was  lifted  from  its  position,  laid 
prone  upon  its  side,  and  with  no  keen  knife  or  cunning  hand, 
out  witn  an  ordinary  cross-cut,  worked  by  strong  arms,  con- 
nection between  stem  and  root  was  quickly  severed  at  the  collar. 
The  stem,  however,  was  yet  too  long,  and  the  saw  went  to  work 
again,  taldng  another  section,  and  reducing  its  length  by  some 
3  or  4  more  feet.    Affdn.  was  the  rootless  stem,  with  its  spread- 


ing fronds,  placed  upright  in  its  position,  and  made  firm  in  its 
rockwork  mound.  In  replanting,  the  only  precaution  taken  by 
Mr.  Sayers — Mr,  Bewley's  very  worthy  and  intelligent  gardener 
— was  that  no  soil  should  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
stump ;  clinkers,  broken  bricks,  and  such  like  only  being  allowed 
to  touch  the  buried  portion.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  result :  the  subjects  thus  summarily  operated 
on  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  but  boldly  held  up  their 
leafy  honours,  and  continued  to  throw-up  new  fronds,  and  are 
now  growing  away  as  though  nothing  happened;  but  rather 
look  as  if  that  ere  many  more  years  go  by  they  will  call  for  a 
repetition  of  the  operation. 

"  When  congratulating  Mr.  Sayers  on  the  success  which  at- 
tended his  J)old  experiment,  he  modestly,  and,  as  we  believe, 
truly,  said,  *  In  any  other  than  a  double-glazed  house  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  have  been  so  successful.' " 


PoTATO-oROwiNo  ExTBAOBDiMABY.  —  Somo  extraordinary  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  Potato-growing  are  reported  from  the 
United  States.  Last  spring  Messrs.  Bliss,  of  New  York, 
offered  premiums  for  the  greatest  weight  of  sound  tnbers 
grown  from  1  lb.  of  two  of  their  new  seedling  Potatoes.  The 
conditions  were  stringent,  to  prevent  any  overreaching,  and 
the  competitors  were  required  to  make  a  sworn  declaration  that 
they  had  been  observed.  For  Early  Vermont,  Mr.  J.  I.  Salter, 
Steams  Co.,  Minnesota,  obtained  the  first  prize  of  100  dollars, 
having  produced  609  lbs. ;  the  second  prize  of  75  dollars  fell 
to  Mr.  Pearson,  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y.,  for  437  lbs.  only. 
For  Gompton*s  Surprise,  the  first  prize  of  100  dollars  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  A.  Bobinson,  of  Bookingham  Co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  611 J^  lbs. ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Pearson  for  450  lbs.,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  Salter  for  394  lbs.  Four  prizes  were  given 
for  each  sort,  the  best  average  being  made  by  Gompton's  Sur- 
prise, which  gave  a  remarkable  produce  in  many  parts  of  the 
States.  Bnt  609  lbs.  from  one  is  an  extraordinary  result,  when 
we  are  told  that  only  the  usual  methods  of  planting  were  per- 
mitted, propagating  from  slips  being  expressly  forbidden.— 
{English  Mechanic,) 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XITOSEN  GIBDEN. 

Pbepabe  another  bed  of  Asparagus  to  keep-up  a  succession  \ 
usa  well-prepared  dung  and  leaves.  The  weather  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  having  been  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Broccoli, 
the  means  before  recommended  should  be  resorted  to  to  check 
it.  and  to  prevent  the  frost  having  direct  influence  on  the  heart 
of  the  plant.  Earth-iip  Cabbage  if  not  done,  as  the  weather  is 
favourable:  If  young  Carrots  are  wanted  very  early,  seed  should 
nOw  be  sown  on  a  snght  hotbed.  Dung  should  be  prepared  for 
early  Cucumbers  ;  it  should  be  well  shalcen  to  pieces  and  mixed, 
as  on  this  being  properly  done  depends  the  length  of  time  which 
the  bed  retains  its  heat.  Take  advantage  of  the  present  fine 
weather  to  tie-up  ^n^Ztve,  and  house  a  quantity.  Another  crop  of 
pwarf  Kidney  ^eans  may  now  be  sown  if  a  constant  succession 
is  required.  If  frost  should  be  likely  to  set  in  severely,  cover 
Peas  and  Beans  that  are  up  with  partially-decayed  leaves. 
Cinder  ashes  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Every  fine 
mild  day  draw-off  the  lights  entirely  from  young  Radishes  ;  this 
will  give  them  strength  to  form  bottoms.  Continue  to  cover  a 
Small  portion  of  jSeo-AaZe  at  a  time.  When  the  first  portion  is 
cut  and  the  pots  or  tubs  are  taken  off,  cover  the  roots  with  a 
little  litter  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  frost. 

FBUIT   OABDEN. 

Continue  pruning  and  nulin^  fruit  trees.  Let  the  standard 
trees  in  the  orchard  have  their  share  of  attention.  Take  off 
shoots  for  grafting ;  select  those  which  are  moderately  vigorous 
and  that  are  growing  at  the  end  of  bearing  shoots.  In  cases 
where  several  branches  of  a  tree  have  become  so  luxuriant  as  to 
prevent  a  fair  distribution  of  sap,  or  where  the  growth  has  been 
so  rampant  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  blossom-buds,  cut 
the  strongest  roots  so  as  to  check  the  too-luxuriant  branches, 
as  uniform  growth  will  be  attended  with  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  vi^ur  and  fruitfulness  are  severally  promoted  by  directly 
opposite  means.  The  practice  frequently  recommended  of  cut- 
tmg  the  roots  every  year  or  so  and  surrounding  them  with  a 
trenchful  of  rich,  manure,  though,  I  doubt  not,  attended  with 
good  results,  possesses  this  anomalous  feature,  that  the  system 
owes  the  whole  of  its  success  to  a  perpetual  doing  and  undoing, 
producing  fertility  by  rendering  tne  tree  deficient  of  nourish- 
ment at  one  time,  and  supplying  it  with  too  much  at  another. 
When  trees  are  not  so  proauctive  as  they  ought  to  be  from  over- 
luxuriance,  raising  the  roots  nearer  the  surface,  applyinc[  no 
manure  except  as  mulching,  and  attending  to  early  and  judicious 
summer  pruning,  are  to  be  preferred  to  a  yearly  mutilation  of 
the  roots,  except  under  circumstances  where  it  is  desirable  to 
have  as  many  nuit-bearing  trees  upon  as  small  a  piece  of  ground 
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as  possible.  Where  the  roots  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  are  within 
from  9  to  IS  iaohes  of  the  sarface,  over-ioxariance  of  the  trees 
may  sooa  be  overcome  by  jadicioos  summer  ^raning,  merely 
preserving  as  many  leaves  on  the  shoots  as  will  msare  a  healthy 
mntnal  action  of  the  roots  and  branches,  and  not  so  many  as 
will  shade  those  bads  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  and  on  small 
short  spars  that  can  only  be  rendered  fraitf  al  by  a  free  exposare 
to  light  and  air.  In  extreme  cases,  such  as  in  old  fine-looking 
Pear  trees  that  have  become  barren  in  the  centre,  raising  the 
roots  and  supplying  the  tree  with  young  wood  would  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

The  weather  is  now  a  little  more  favourable  for  new  ground 
work  than  it  has  lately  been.  Continue  planting  shrubs,  trees, 
Roses,  and  Rose  BtoolES  for  future  budding.  Prune  and  nail  or 
tie-in  all  climbers  on  walls,  trellises,  pillars,  &c.  The  florist 
may  now  take  breath  if  his  Tulips  are  all  safely  in  the  ground 
ana  in  a  growing  state,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  out  of 
harm's  way.  He  may  now  occasionally  "  overnaul  "  his  col- 
lection by  looking  through  his  book,  when  his  favourite  flowers 
will  recur  with  all  their  beauties  to  his  fervent  imagination. 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  his  feelings,  for  those  only  who  have 
experienced  them  can  appreciate  how  pleasurable  they  are. 
The  Carnation  grower's  cnief  care  must  now  be  to  prepare  his 
compost  for  next  season.  His  turf  must  be  turned  otten  during 
the  next  three  months,  carefully  picking  out  of  it  the  florist's 
plague,  the  wireworm.  His  leaf  soil  also  must  be  shaken-up 
and  sweetened,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  thoroughly  de- 
composed stable  manure  must  be  made  sure  of,  whatever  other 
crop  may  go  without.  If  he  intends  to  have  large  and  fine 
flowers  he  must  not  be  too  fastidious  about  manure,  but  it  must 
be  well  rotten.  Picotees  are  not  so  apt  to  become  foul,  or 
<'run,"  as  Carnations,  and  they  will,  consec^uently,  bear  a  richer 
compost.  Still,  where  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  p[0wn  for 
exhioition,  one  hundred  pots  might  easily  be  cultivated  at 
"  high  pressure  "  in  order  to  win  some  of  the  prizes. 

BTOVE. 

A  cautious  application  of  fire  heat  must  still  be  observed 
here ;  keep  the  temperature  rather  low  than  otherwise  for  fear 
of  exciting  a  premature  growth.  Cleanliness  and  a  judicious 
use  of  the  wavering-pot  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  A  small 
quantity  of  air  may  be  advantageously  admitted  on  fine  days, 
and  will  greatly  assist  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
Many  stove  plants  with  laree  fleshy  roots,  such  as  the  different 
varieties  of  IpomsBas,  should  now  be  allowed  to  go  nearly  or 
quite  dry,  and  they  should  be  well  framed-in. 

GBEEKHOtJSE  AND   C0N8EBVAT0B7. 

Attend  to  the  removal  of  Chrysanthemums  and  all  other 
plants  as  they  get  shabby.  Some  of  the  early  Camellias  wiU 
now  be  ready  to  lake  their  place.  Occasional  fires  will  be  useful 
during  dull,  damp,  or  rainy  weather,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the 
thermometer  unnecessarily  high.  All  drip  must  also  be  avoided. 
Early  Hyacinths  will  soon  be  in  flower,  and  with  care  a  succes- 
sion of  them  may  be  kept  up  till  spring.  For  late-flowering 
bulbs  the  best  pots  are  5-mch  (48'b)  for  one  bulb,  and  6  or  7-inch 
(32's  and  24's)  for  three  bulbs,  and  where  a  fine  display  is  sought 
for,  three  grown  together  in  one  pot  secure  that  object  i&uch 
better  than  single  bulbs.  For  potting,  the  soil  should  be  as  rich 
as  possible,  such  as  one-half  fresh  loam  cut  from  a  pasture,  with 
the  turf  decayed  in  it,  and  well-decomposed  cow  or  horse 
manure,  with  a  small  quantity  of  clean  sand  well  intermixed. 
If,  however,  this  kind  of  compost  cannot  be  obtained,  then 
the  lightest  and  richest  at  command  must  be  employed  instead. 
Drain  efficiently,  and  after  filling  the  pots  lightly  with  the  soil, 
place  the  bulbs  upon  the  surface,  slightly  pressing  them  into  the 
soil.  After  watering,  if  the  soil  is  not  sumciently  moist,  set  the 
pots  out  of  doors  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  cover  them  with  old  tan, 
ashes,  sawdust,  S^, 

TOBCINO  PIT. 

This  structure  must  be  kept  fully  occupied  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent plants  usually  employed  in  forcing  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory  or  drawing-room.  In  successfully  forcing 
many  plants  the  application  of  bottom  heat  wHl  be  found  indis- 
pensable ;  a  well-constructed  tank  is  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  this  department.— W.  Keane. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

FBUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GABDBN. 

la  this  department  the  work  has  been  similar  to  that  noticed 
in  previous  weeks'  **  Doings."  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
havmg  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  has  given  ns  an 
opportunity  to  push  forward  all  digging  and  trenching,  as  well 
as  making  alterations,  laying  Box-edgings,  &o. 
.  Planting  Fruit  Trees,— Thia  is  a  matter  which  is  worth 
noticing,  and  may  be  useful  to  amateurs  and  others  who  have 
had  but  little  experience.  If  a  fruit  tree  of  any  description  is 
planted  in  a  careless  maimer  without  any  previous  preparation 
of  the  ground,  no  after-treatment  will  cause  the  trees  to  give 
the  satisfaction  which  they  would  have  done  if  properly  planted 


at  first.  On  looking  over  a  very  large  collection  of  fruit  trees 
the  other  day,  many  Pears  on  the  Quince,  and  Apples  on  the 
Paradise,  were  observed  to  be  planted  irregularly— that  is,  aa 
regards  depth ;  the  union  of  the  stock  with  the  scion  was  in 
many  instances  from  3  to  9  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  every  case  where  trees  en  the  above  stocks  are  planted,  the 
union  of  stock  with  scion  should  be  level  with  the  surface  oi 
the  ground.  In  some  instances  the  nurserymen  are  to  blam^ 
for  working  the  stock  too  high.  We  have  had  a  Chaumontel 
Pear  tree  m  a  pot  sent  home  worked  on  the  Quince  stock 
18  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soiL  The  result  of  treating 
the  trees  in  this  manner  will  be  early  productiveness,  but  the 
fruit,  though  of  good  flavour,  is  small,  and  the  trees  will  not 
long  continue  in  good  health.  Ajiples  worked  on  the  Crab- 
stock,  and  Pears  on  the  Pear,  should  not  be  planted  deeper  than, 
they  were  in  the  nursery.  Sometimes  the  istees  do  not  come 
home  with  good  roots.  In  many  cases  the  purchaser  is  to  blame 
for  this ;  people  try  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  will  not- 
pay  a  fair  price  for  their  trees.  Walking  through  a  plantation 
of  fruit  trees  one  day  with  the  nursery  foreman,  we  came  to 
some  labourers  carefully  lifting  some  large  specimens;  they 
were  saving  the  fibrous  roots  by  digging  a  trench  and  working 
the  earth  away  from  the  tree,  which  seemed  to  be  their  usual 
plan  of  operations.  They  were  immediately  stopped  by  the 
foreman,  and  told  to  dis  the  trees  up  by  driving  their  spades  into 
the  ground  nearer  the  Dole,  and  to  wrench  the  ^es  up  without 
removing  the  earth.  We  were  ordering  trees  and  became 
alarmed,  remarking  that  we  did  not  care  to  have  the  trees  just 
ordered  lifted  in  that  way.  The  answer  was  something  like  this» 
and  is  suggestive,  "  You  select  the  best  trees  and  pay  the  beat 
price,  it  wm  be  different  in  your  case ;  those  they  are  lifting  are 
a  job  lot,  it  would  not  pay  us  to  be  careful  wiw  them."  Oar 
advice  to  planters  is  this,  Go  to  the  nursery,  select  your  own 
trees,  and  pay  the  best  price  for  them ;  they  will  be  Dy  far  th» 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Nurserymen  have  to  pay  rent  and  taxes, 
and  these  are  also  times  of  dear  labour ;  they  are  also  like  the 
fruiterers  and  "  costers  "—much  of  their  stock  is  unsaleable,  or 
must  be  disposed  of  at  a  sacrifice.  Trees  that  do  come  home 
from  the  nursery  with  the  roots  mangled  should  have  the 
injured  part  cut  clean  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  in  planting 
see  that  the  radius  of  the  hole  is  wider  than  the  longest  roots. 
These  should  not  be  bent  to  go  into  a  narrow  space.  The  best 
material  to  place  round  the  roots  is  decayed  turfy  loam,  and  if 
the  loam  and  groxmd  are  poor  a  little  rotted  manure  may  be 
mixed  with  it. 

FOBCINO  houses. 

Pine  Apples. — At  present,  airing  the  houses  and  maintaiTiing 
a  moderately  moist  temperature  are  all  that  they  require ;  the 
bottom  heat  can  easily  be  kept-up  to  about  05"  by  using  the  hot- 
water  pipes  under  the  beds.  Where  houses  are  not  fitted  with 
such  appliances,  and  the  heat  must  be  kept-up  by  tan  or  other 
fermenting  material,  the  labour  is  great,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  the  roots  healthy.  From  our  small  stock  we 
nave  not  been  able  to  cut  any  Smooth-leaved  Cayennes  as  vet ; 
but  even  now  the  Queens  keep  remarkably  well,  and  are  of  ex- 
cellent flavour.  This  is  attributed  to  maintaining  a  steady  and 
moderate  bottom  heat  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  ventilating^ 
the  houses  as  freely  as  possible.  We  have  had  mealy  bug  on 
some  of  the  plants  as  the  fruit  was  ripening-off.  Tms  is  not 
the  first  time  it  has  appeared  on  our  plants,  and  in  every  case 
the  evil  has  arisen  from  surplus  plants  being  brought  in  from 
the  stove.  The  pest  is  not  found  upon  theleaves,  but  on  the 
fruit,  and  it  can  only  be  removed  with  great  difficult. 

Vineries.— TJnial  the  Vines  break  in  the  early  houses  a  repeti- 
tion would  be  monotonous.  In  the  late  houses  nearly  all  the 
leaves  are  down,  and  the  Grapes  may  be  expected  to  keep  better. 
We  were  asked  the  other  day  which  were  the  best  keeping 
Grapes,  and  the  unhesitating  answer  was  Lady  Downe's,  ana 
next  to  that  sort  we  place  Gros  Guillaume,  but  the  latter  doe« 
not  keep  so  well  as  Lady  Downe's  when  out  from  the  Vine  and 
hung  up  with  the  stalks  inserted  in  bottles  of  water.  The  froit 
will  not  take  up  the  water ;  a  bunch  weighing  3  or  4  lbs.  wiU 
not  take  up  so  much  water  as  one  of  Lady  Downe's  weighing^ 
1  lb.  This  we  have  proved  with  many  bunches  for  two  succes- 
sive years.  As  a  consequence,  the  berry-stalks  soon  shziTel, 
and  then  no  water  is  taken  up. 

Lily  of  the  VcUley  and  Spireea  japonica.—'We  placed  some 
of  these  in  the  forcing  house.  Successive  batches  should  be 
placed  in  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first.  The  first,  especially,  will 
not  stand  much  heat,  which  causes  the  flowers  to  be  thrown-up 
without  the  leaves,  which  is  objectionable.  There  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  this  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  gentle  bottom 
heat.  The  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  cof^er  house  just  as  the 
first  flowers  open,  for,  if  they  expand  in  heat,  they  will  not  stand 
well  after  being  cut,  or  when  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
Spima  (Hoteia)  japonica  is  invaluable  either  for  cutting  or  for 
decorative  puiposes.  The  pure  white  feathery  sprays  do  well 
for  mixing  m  all  sorts  of  bouquets,  especially  lor  coat  flowers, 
and  for  small  glasses  in  the  drawing-room.  We  have  a  nice 
stock  of  S .  pahnata.    This  we  shaU  not  use  for  very  early  forcing^ 
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but,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  it  will  be  as  readily  forced 
as  the  white-flowered  species,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  in 
quantity  will  be  eqnaUy  valnable. 

STOYX  JlKD  OBEXKHOUSE. 

Phal(BnopaiB  grancUfiora  tmd  amabilis  are  throwing-np  flower- 
spikes  freely,  and  a  flower-spike  will  oontinne  in  beauty  for 
months  at  this  season ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  flowers 
are  not  spotted  with  water.  An  oyer-moist  atmosphere  W}11  also 
cause  them  to  become  thickly  dotted  with  black  spots.  On 
looking  over  a  fine  collection  of  these  plants  recently,  we  noticed 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  flowers  opened,  although  the  plants 
were  in  good  health ;  when  half-expanded  they  became  sickly 
and  dropped  off,  and  this  notwithstanding  every  precaution 
being  taiken.  Probably  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  house  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  It  was  a  lean-to  and  rather  dark.  The 
best  plants  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  in  span-roofed  houses, 
where  they  flower  and  grow  freely  at  all  seasons.  They  must 
not  be  placed  where  a  current  of  air  can  reach  them,  and  should 
be  keut  near  the  glass  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house.  We  find 
they  do  equally  well  in  baskets  or  pots ;  they  also  succeed  best 
when  clean  potsherds  and  live  sphagnimi  moss  only  are  used. 

In  the  greenhouse  department  we  have  been  tying  and  train- 
ing AealecLS.  We  noticed  these  at  the  flower  shows  during  the 
past  summer,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  notice  that  in  many  in- 
stances there  was  a  considerable  denarture  from  the  formal  cone- 
shaped  plants  of  recent  years,  and  the  mathematically-trained 
pyramids  of  1866,  which  so  sadly  marred  the  natural  effect  of 
your  beautiful  engraving  of  the  International  Exhibition  held 
at  South  Kensington  that  year.  Most  of  our  own  specimens 
were  bought  as  pyramids ;  some  of  them  have  been  truned  and 
allowed  to  grew  out  of  that  form.  Whatever  the  shape  mav  be, 
do  not  use  too  much  tying  material,  but  let  the  snoots  hang 
loosely  in  a  natural  manner.  All  the  tying  necessary  is  to 
arrange  the  branches  so  that  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  they 
may  be  evenly  distributed.  All  decaying  leaves  are  shaken  on 
before  tying. 

Cutiingg  of  Chryaanihemuma  are  also  being  put  in.  One 
cutting  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  60-sized  pot,  and  the  pots 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  pits,  or  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse. 
They  will  be  slow  to  strike  root  in  this  position,  but  are  not  so 
apt  to  run  to  flower  early  in  the  season  as  those  which  have 
been  forced-on  in  heat.  The  cuttings  put  in  now  are  intended 
to  make  specimen  plants.  Late  in  January,  or  early  in  Febru- 
ary, is  qmte  soon  enough  for  those  intended  to  produce  cut 
blooms  for  exhibition. — J.  Douglas. 


TBADB  OATALOGUE  BEOEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  287  and  288,  High  Holbom,  London.— 
Carter'a  Oolleetiona  of  Bulbs. 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

Books  (G,  J.).— Ton  can  bar*  the  **  Oottsge  Oardenen'  Diotknuoy,"  free 
hj  post  If  70a  endoM  7t.  2d,  irith  your  addrera.  The  latest  plants  indaded 
are  those  of  1868.  (AtU).—A,  sapplemeot  to  the  **  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dio- 
tionaiy  "  was  published  in  186&  It  ean  be  had  separately  at  our  office  for 
If.  6d.,  or  post  free  It.  8d.  A  new  edition  of  **  Pazton's Botanical  Diotioaary " 
was  published  in  the  ssme  year,  price  18«. 

ChrcLAiaHS  (A  Young  B«^inii«r).— We  eamiot  adTise  yon  unless  yon  send 
us  some  of  the  grabs  in  a  small  box. 

HxBSRS.  BmrTABD's  NussBBns.— On  the  top  of  the  third  eohimn  of  the 
report  in  our  last  number,  the  quantities  of  fruits  there  stated  refer  only  to 


The  Arm  grow  eighty  soorts  of  Apples,  eighty  of  Pears, 
and  about  forty  at  Plums ;  and  their  stock  of  the  whole  Is  between  ei^ty  and 


ninety  thousand. 

PaoPAOAiiira  "Ebjjkm 
better,  but  dearer. 

Oaxpavula  Boutabdiaxa  (tf.  (7.,  PuftZin).— We  do  not  know  the  Gam. 
panula  mentioned  by  "  B.  C,  Oakham;*  at  page  416.  Perhaps  he  will  furnish 
us  with  further  inf ormatiott  respeeting  it.  Our  subscriber  is  anxious  to  know 
its  height  when  in  flower. 

FazKULAS  {A.  B.  P.)^Any  of  the  leading  florista  who  adTertise  in  our 


{F,  J.)«— South  aspect,  if  a  lean-to.    A  spea-roof 


Hassai.  bpibaui  (J.  It).— It  is  one  of  the  plants  that  annoys  from  being 
differently  named  by  diflaent  botanists.  It  has  been  called  Amaryllis,  Oar- 
polysa,  Oiinum,  Hnmaathus,  and  Strumaria.  Yon  will  find  it  under  the  last 
name  in  your  "  London's  Hortns  Britannieus." 

EABLT-amiONa  Potatobs  (J,  P.).— We  nerer  grow  any  but  Boss's  Early 
sad  the  Ash-leaved.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  latter.  If  you  refer  to 
Dean's  catalogue  yon  wia  find  Ahna  Kidney,  Early  Banelai^  Xidn^,  Hyatt's 
A8hleaf,andPivpleAshleaf.  '»        ^  -*- 

Funs  HaATiHo  a  Grbbhhgusk,  Ac.  (J.  W.  L.).-*-lt  is  difficult,  without 
being  on  the  spot,  to  oiye  aU  the  details  neeeesary  to  guide  an  alteration ;  but 
in  reference  to  a  lengA  of  stout  fence-wire  being  left  in  a  flue  whenbnllt,  if  the 
flue  wants  cleaning,  the  removal  of  the  cover  at  a  few  places  wiU  be  sufficisnt, 
and  by  a  string  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  wire  this  can  be  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  a  bunch  of  straw  or  something  of  that  kind,  fastened  to  it 
until  the  flue  is  clean.  The  wire  can  then  be  left  for  another  occasion,  as  it 
t^es-up  little  room.  In  your  case  we  would  recommend  the  flue  being  built 
brick-on-edge  with  well-prepared  mortar,  but  do  not  plaster  it  inside  unless 
you  have  a  doubt  about  the  mortar,  in  which  case  use  cow  dung.  When  Uie 
covers  are  put  on  take  care  that  no  loose  mortar  fells  down  inude  to  harden 
into  Itamps  and  Impede  the  draught  of  the  flue,  or  its  deaning-out  afterwards. 
For  a  short  distance  near  the  flifeplace  it  ought  to  be  a  half-brick  thick  to 


withstand  the  Are.  The  best  places  for  taking  off  the  eovers  for  cleaning  era 
the  corners,  and  the  more  the  flue  is  above  the  surface  the  better  it  heater 
although  it  wHl  heat  when  sunk;  but  in  this  case  it  is  beetto  becased-off  from 
the  adjacent  ground  by  a  wall  and  space  of  an  Inch  or  two  to  allow  the  heat 
from  the  sides  to  ascend.  Other  matters  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
builder.  With  regard  to  giving  ventilation  at  the  io^t  could  that  not  be  ar- 
ranged by  converging  ropes  to  the  front  under  the  rafters  ?  AUowing  thei 
whole  space  fbr  plants,  instead  of  having  a  tier  of  eight  shelves,  we  weuU 
only  have  three  or  four.  The  upper  one  of  4  or  6  feet  wide  would  be  found 
very  useful  forarranging  Fudisias,  Camillas,  or  any  tall  plants,  and  if  ita 
back  next  the  wall  were  4  feet  deep  or  more  from  the  under  side  of  the 
g^ass,  yon  would  often  have  plant!  tidl  enough  to  occupy  the  space,  an& 
shorter  ones  in  front  of  them.  The  whole  upper  shelf  or  platform  could  be 
filled  with  tall  plants,  and  the  lower  shelves  with  dwarfer  plants,  and  thea 
about  8  inches  rise  would  do  vsry  well  for  each  shelf.  The  material  must  not 
be  less  than  1  inch  thick ;  in  fact,  ought  to  be  thicker  unless  the  bearings  are 
pretty  dose  together.  We  have  seen  a  good  shelf  of  l^-inch  deal  cut  into- 
widths  of  8  inches  and  placed  about  half  an  inch  apsrt,  and  the  beaiinga 
about  S  feet  from  each  other;  for,  be  it  remembered,  the  stsge  has  to  bear  a 
person  as  well  as  the  heavy  pot  he  msy  be  lifting  at  the  time.  Oak  is  the 
best  wood,  but  deal  answers  very  well.  We  hardly  know  what  to  say  about 
painting. 

AnzAHTDifS  NOT  THBimcG  (TT.  M,  r.).— A.  GapHluB- Veneris,  though  a 
British  spedee,  luxuriates  in  a  stove,  and  so  does  A.  cuneatum,  bat  both  will 
succeed  weU  in  a  oonservatorr.  A.  farleyense  requlree  a  stove,  and  would 
thrive  in  the  house  not  below  60°  in  winter.  The  soil  you  use  is  altogether 
unsuitable.  They  require  sandy  fibrous  brown  peat  chopped  up  moderatelj 
fine  and  not  sifted,  with  a  fourth  part  of  fibrous  loam  and  a  fifth  of  silver 
sand.  A.  C^plllus- Veneris  is  the  better  of  a  sixth  part  of  freestone  or  sand- 
stone in  pieces  from  a  pea  to  a  hasel  nut  mixed  with  the  compost.  Oood 
drainage  should  be  given  and  the  plants  potted  in  March,  removing  all  the 
soil  that  comes  away  freely  from  the  roots,  and  pot  so  that  the  creeping  stems 
may  be  only  just  covered.  Water  moderately  for  a  time,  but  keep  the  surfacea 
around  and  under  the  plants  sprinkled  with  water  three  or  four  times  a-dav, 
and  when  growing  freely  water  abundantly.  Sprinkling  overhead  twice  daily 
when  in  active  growth  u  very  benefidaL  Give  shade  from  bright  sun  from 
liarch  to  October.  The  plants  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pOts  in  June,  if  they 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  and  are  growing  freely.  A.  cuneatum  should 
be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter.  A.  fsrleyense  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
as  it  fills  its  present  ones  with  roots,  continuing  to  shift  it  as  it  advancee* 
Seep  it  moist,  avoid  sudden  changes  of  temperature;  and  in  fumigating 
remove  the  plant  from  the  house,  as  a  slight  fumigation  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  browning  of  its  frcmdf . 

Plamts  for  CtoMSBSTATOKT  Hakoxxo  Basxbts  {A,  Z.).—Tor  your  rathes 
large  baskets  we  advise  plain  and  variegated  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums.  The 
following  plants  are  also  good,  and  two  or  more  kinds  may  be  planted  in  a 
basket:— :&adescantia  zebrina  argentea.  Heliotropes,  Oonvolvnlus  mauritani* 
CUB,  lithospermum  prostratum,  Mierembergia  gradlis,  Lysimaohia  Num- 
muiarla,  linarla  pymbalaria  and  its  white  variety,  Campanula  garganica, 
Alyssum  variegatnm,  Petunia,  Saxifrage  Fortnnd  fdiis-variegatis,  8.  sar^ 
mentoBs,  Antin-hinum  procumbens,  and  Maurandya  Bardayana.  Some  ol 
the  TropBolums  ere  also  pretty,  and  Oereus  splendidus,  0.  tennis,  and  Me- 
sembryahthemums  fknibundnm,  australe,  daveUatum,  torquatum,  rubro- 
dnetum,  and  reptans. 

DnVFlMBACHIA,  Cbktbosolxiiza  bttllata,  ahd  APHXLAHnaA  Lbopolsi 
OuLTUsa  (0.  N.  iS.).— The  Dieffenbaohias  are  propagated  by  cuttings  both  of 
the  stem  and  growing  point  inserted  in  open  soil,  the  base  of  the  cutting 
resting  on  and  surrounded  by  silver  sand.  Plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat, 
cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  keep  close  and  moist,  but  not  very  wet.  A  oon:» 
post  of  two  parts  fibrous  sandy  peat,  half  a  part  fibrous  loam,  and  a  quarter 
part  eadi  orodw,  charcoal,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand  will  grow  it  well.  Good 
drainage,  liberal  watering,  and  atmospheric  moisture  when  growing,  with 
comparative  dryness  when  at  rest.  Centroeolenia  bullata  is  propagated  by 
cuttugs  in  brisk  bott<»n  heat,  keeping  moist,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  damp* 
It  diould  have  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  wsrmth  in  summer,  and  be 
sparingly  watered  in  winter.  It  requires  equal  parts  of  sandy  peat,  fibrous 
Imun,  and  leaf  boH,  with  one-sixth  of  silver  sand,  and  good  drainage.  Aphe- 
landra  Leopoldi  is  increased  by  eutUngs  of  the  dde  shoots  taken  off  in  April 
ot  May,  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  loam,  and  silver  sand,  placed  in  brisk  bottom 
heat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  For  soil  use  fibrous  loam,  sandy  peat  equsl 
parts,  and  a  quarter  part  leaf  soil,  with  a  like  proportion  of  silver  sand.  The 
compoet  should  be  used  rather  rough,  with  good  drainage.  The  plant  requires 
free  watering  and  moisture  during  sommer,  with  brisk  heat,  and  to  be  kept 
rather  dry  and  eool  in  winter. 

Dbutzia  Gkagilis  Cultuee  {A.  U.).— We  presume  the  plants  are  In  the 
cool  greenhouse,  and  have  been  there  all  the  summer,  as  you  write  of  growth 
succeeding  growth.  Plunge  them  out  of  doors  now  in  coal  ashes  up  to  the 
rim  of  the  pots,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  middle  of  January ;  then  take 
them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  after  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dried  a  little  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  aU  the  soil  coming  away  freely  from  the  roots— 
in  fact  reduce  the  bell  considerably,  loosening  its  ddes,  and  repot  in  the  same 
sised,  or  in  a  larger  pot  if  needed,  the  point  being  to  give  some  fresh  soil 
amongst  and  around  the  roots,  and  to  pot  moderatelr  firm.  Three  parte 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  a  sixth  of  sand,  with  good  drainage,  will 
grow  it  weU.  Place  in  the  greenhouse  in  a  light  airy  podtion,  watering 
moderatdy  until  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  then  abundantly.  After 
flowering  set  them  outeide  in  a  didtered  podtikm,  and  if  frosty  protect  with 
a  coverinig  at  night  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  stand  the  pots  on  ashee  in  a 
shdtered  sunny  spot.  Keep  the  plants  well  watered  throughout  the  summer, 
and  until  the  leavee  turn  yellow  in  autumn.  They  may  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  again  in  January. 

OXI.XST  Stem  {X,  B.).— The  section  of  stem  yon  sent  us  is  pexftotly 
healthv,  and  is  woody  as  if  the  plant  were  running  to  seed.  It  may  arise 
from  the  seed  having  been  sown  early  in  heat,  and  the  plants  not  having  been 
hardened-off  property,  or  from  a  dieck  to  growth,  dther  in  consequence  of 
cold  or  want  of  water.  Odeiy,  to  do  well,  requires  to  be  grown  without  check, 
and  to  be  liberally  manured,  and  supplied  with  water  end  liquid  manure.  The 
chief  cause  of  '^boiting,"  however,  is  too  esrly  sowing  and  starving  the 
plants. 

AnzAHTux  FASLSTzma  Faoms  Bbowxbd  (A  8ubieriber).~-The  frond 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  browned  by  fumigation  with  tobacco, 
which  is  very  deetruotive  to  this  Fern.  It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  remove  it 
from  the  luDUse  when  fumigation  is  practised.  We  have  also  experienced  the 
browning  of  the  fronds  from  the  admission  of  air  in  bright  weather  succeed- 
ixig  a  dull  period,  which  evidently  has  caused  too  great  evaporation  and  dry 
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new  of  tbe  atmo«ph«re.  A  ragnUily  moist  atHMMpbare,  and  m  f«w  ohUffM 
of  t«mpenitiire m  pooiibla,  are  D«eeHax7  forth*  foil  deT«lopmentof  tha  fronds 
of  this,  the  handsomest  of  the  Maldsn-halr  Ferns. 

B&iAB  Rtockb  vob  Bosss  {J.  G.)-— Ths  olub-Uks  roots  as  large  as  the 
flst  are  not  nearly  so  ^xxl  as  those  whieh  have  stem-like  roots.  They  will 
Aov,  howsrer,  and  form  filires.  We  And  most  of  oar  losses  of  standar 
Roses  arise  from  the  bad  rootlnR  of  the  Briars  and  the  rery  old  and  large 
4dab  roots.  Thsy  seldom  hatia'flbrsB  to  bsgiB  with,  thsse  being  formed  by 
the  first  year's  growth. 

BTBAwniBUas  F6B0IIKS  Di  Btussk  Pdvi  (7.  Dodtf).— The  Btmwbeirlet 
te  8-inah  pots,  potted  last  spring  and  not  stoee,  wUl  not  fofoe  satlsfaetosily. 
Tliey  shoold  have  been  shifted  into6-lneh  pots  in  lolyor  saily  in  Angnst,  and 
ttey  would  then  hata  fomed  flnaerowns.  Toamagr gire them  atrial,  potting 
fhem  firmly  in  0-lD«h  pots,  and  pbfinging  in  a^es  or  sawdust  over  a  bsd  of 
leaTes,  whieh,  by  afforonff  a  sli|^  warmth,  will  fMUtafts  tha  fmmatloB  of 
TOots.  The  plants  shoold  not  be  ooversd  with  lights,  exeept  in  vssy  wet  or 
frosty  weather,  and  then  there  oagfat  to  be  a  >hovoDgh  dxangfat  between  the 
slants,  the  lights  being  supported  bj  brisks  plaesd  on  the  bedU  Ths  tsmpan> 
tore  of  the  bed  onght  not  to  ezeeed  66^.  Tlisy  mxr  beforeed  aboot  Vebraaiy. 
Vowler'slnssotleids  has  been  in  use  many  years,  bat  wa  do  noissaetly  know 
bow  long. 

OmusncAS  Boss  8LiMh>Anni  iCkrUtmaii,  <-Ih  the  sfreniiig,  orsariy  in  the 
Botntng,  spsinkle  ooieUime  aU  roond  and  o?ar  the  plaats  bsfata  "     ' 
«rpand,  rspeating  the  appUeaMon  ones  or  twiee  a>week  in  meist  ml 
Wfien  the  plants  oome  in  flowsr  spriakie  tha  lime  on  ths  smwas  and 
ttksleaTss. 

HsATiwa  A  GBanrBovta  f  AHZf  bro'}.— Ths  best  moda  In  yoor  oasa  would 
be  with  aboilerheated  by  gas,  or  a  store  boiler  If  yon  hava  no  gas  supply. 
Too  would  nqnirs  foor  rows  of  S-lneh  pipes  along  the  front  and  one  end,  or 
two  8-inoh  pipes,  whieh  will  bs  sofllsient  to  ksm  oot  frost.  Ths  ehsapsst 
flan  woold  be  to  have  a  flue  along  one  end  and  front,  with  a  stokshole  out- 
side.  Ton  woold,  howeror,  be  best  ssrred  \tj  a  boiler  Insids  ths  house,  so  as 
%b  otOisa  sU  tha  heat.    For  psiesa  oonsalt  tha  mskan  adrtrtising  In  our 


MBBnm  tPiAnMn  to  Flowi*  m  BarmiBBB  (Olsondar).— Is  this 
Aywats  natamUy  lo  a  areeahoosa  in  Angost  you  should  have  no  diffleolty  in 
flowering  it  in  September*  bat  yon  must  not  sot-in  tha  plant  now  and  fores  it 
lato  growth.  Keep  it  in  a  eool  greenhousa,  and  rather  dry  at  the  roots 
•during  thawlntsr.  In  spslng  yoo  msy  repot,  loosening  the  sidss  of  the  ball, 
and  early  in  June  eet  the  pumt  oat  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  and  slightly 
ahaded  podtion.  watering  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Aboot  the  middls  of 
August  yoo  will  know,  by  ths  forwardnsss  of  ths  bods.  If  it  is  liksly  to  Uoom 
at  the  tlms  yoo  wish.  If  too  forward,  plaoa  tha  plant  under  a  north  waU;  or 
If  it  be,  as  ws  sxpsct,  swslling  ito  boos,  sst  it  in  a  grsenhooss,  or,  if  not, 
In  a  hoose  with  brisk  heat.  Ton  may,  howvTsr,  bloom  it  wlthoot  tfaia  last  by 
Mmoring  it  to  the  greenhouss  in  tlmsw 

Club  Boo*  on  Lwht  Bon.  (0.  C.).— lb*  hsosy  manuring  yoa  mention 
liaifing  girsn  yoor  Rordsn  to  Tsvy  likaly  tha  sanss  of  the  elub  too  oomplaln  of ; 
•nd  aa  joor  eoil  is  light,  approaehing  what  toeallsd  hongiy,  Uosral  msnorings 
wUl  bs  neeessaiy  to  maintain  Tlgorons  growth.  But  it  is  adrlsaUe.  if 
pvaetioable,  to  ehange  the  shaioeter  of  the  manurs,  and  if  poaslbla  get  some 
pond  mod  or  road  or  ditofa  sorapings  in  addition  to  the  dung,  and  what  is  mors 


unpnrtaot,  «tTe  all  ths  portions  of  yoor  garden  intended  to  grow  anything 
4ln  the  Cabbage  w«7  a  good  drssaing  of  sithsr  soot,  or  llm^  or  both.  Lhnsat 
the  rato  of  12  tons  per  aers  will  not  be  too  mooh,  but  it  had  better  be  pot  on 
•t  fiwioe,  a  sUght  oorering  with  soil  bsfng  all  that  is  wanted  the  seoond  time 
If  the  land  is  in  crop.   It  Is  more  diffloolt  to  raselff  the  qoantity  of  soot 


y,  bot  if  it  Is  pot  on  the  naked  gnxmd,  aSoot  as  mooh  as  will  partly 
'  it  Tavy  thinly  may  be  ossd,  rspeating  the  dose  whan  the  erop  hes 
made  some  pn)gres8,.bot  of  soorse  long  befors  it  arritss  at  matorlty.  We 
bsliere  nitrato  of  soda  is  also  a  good  anUdoto  to  the  elob,  botwa  haTO  not  had 
mneh  experienee  of  it,  and  some  speak  well  of  oommon  salt.  As  your  land  is 
Ught  yoo  might  try  all  thsse  remsdles  on  diftorent  poitioaB,  and  the  issue 
'WiU  point  oot  whieh  is  ths  best. 

Piom  Stamd  (J.  ^tMnso*).— Waihoold  bova  along  ths  front  ths  sntbe 


Against  the  baek  waU  wa  should  havs  a  stage,  and  with  lattiss  shslves  rCsing 
-tnm  the  walk  natt  the  shelf  In  front,  tha  flrst  shelf  level  with  that  on  the 
front,  and  1  foot  wide;  the  next  shelf  1  foot  Slushes  wid^ and  0  inehes 
skbove  the  fbst;  the  third  shslf  9feet  wide,  and  1  foot  higher  than  the  seoond 
shelf;  and  the  fourth  shelf  8  fsst  wide,  and  1  fbot  aboTO  the  third  shelf,  the 
ahelTeeformsd  of  laths  similar  to  the  front  shelf,  loor  hooss  will  by  this 
arrangement  have  a8-feet  ehelf  in  front,  a9-feet-6-tneh  pathway,  and  slaflfnc 
7  f set  6  inehss  wide  at  baek,  awarding  height  for  plants  of  varlsd  sixes. 

Pbaohbs  vob  Back  Wall  o*  YimBT  (Itoa).^— If  yoor  Vines  are  planted 
lsasthan4lsatapaittbsywmsoshade  tha  bask  wmU  as  to  r«ndsr  it  osslsss 
forPsaohss.    Wa  da  not  advise  thsm,  sspMlsIly  ss  joa  givs  40°  to  60^  as  the 


tempamture  in  wintsi^ 


Trass,  howaver,  are  over  rather 


Oavbllza  hoy  Obowim  (if.  B.  r  Z.).— Tha  pisnt  must  bo  in  vvv  bad 
liealth.  We  shoaM  torn  it  out  of  the  pot  In  Mruaiy,  remove  aU  the  old 
•soil  earefolly  from  the  roots,  wash  them,  then  dust  or  sprinkle  tham  with 
silver  sand,  and  repot  in  a  sixe  of  pot  that  wiU  hold  tha  roots  nieely.  using 
iorf  from  a  parturs  wfasrs  tha  eoU  is  a  light  sandy  k)am,  pared>ofl  not  more 
than  an  ineh  thiek,  torn  in  pleees  about  an  insh  sfoars.  Of  this  oss  thrse 
yarto,  one  part  sandy  Hbrons  peat,  and  a  sbth  part  of  sUvsr  smid. 


Drain  the 


water  less  freely. 

Vbbn  Potrho  ( JdsM).—Tfaa  ftoiid  of  Fern  is  that  of  laatiea  lUfacraas  in 
•  yoangstats.  It  is  qaito  hardy.  Flasa  singlx  in  smaUpoto  now,  or  better 
In  Marsh. 

BooALTPTua  oxdDBUMTS  (G.  B.).— ToB  ean  proears  plants  fkom  any  of  tha 
oUef  noxssrymen  who  advertise  inonr  eotumns. 
.  ^^^  '■^"  (JgnsrasmsX-l,  J^)r»s  Agplsf  S.At 
8,  Datsh  Mignonns. 


I9A1CB8  or  Plabts  {E.  O.).— ■,  StellariaHolostsa;  r,G^pssIla  boraa-paa* 
torls;  o,  Bonchos  oleraoens;  h,  Ballota  nigra;  i,  Centaorea  nigra.  **Csr- 
mygle"  is  a  misprint  for  "Garmyle"  or  "Carmylle,"  a  northnm  name  for 
Orobos  toberosoB.  [W.  B.).— 1,  Pterls  tremola;  2,  NephroiepU  toberosa; 
8,  Ceotoorea  eandidissima?  ( W.  B.,  So.  S).— I,  Davsllia  canariensis ;  2.  Pteris 
cretioa,  var.  albo-Iineato ;  8,  Adiaotom  •thiopleum ;  6,  A.  hJspidulum ;  4,  Aa- 
pleniom  flaeeidom ;  8,  Pteris  ssrmlata,  vnr.  eristata.  (FUt^t.—U  Asplsninm 
bulbifsrom;  3,  Psllaa  rotuodlfoUa ;  8,  Nrahrolepia  axaltato;  4,  Asptdium 
eananss.  ( W.  T.,  Bametu—l^  aratiola  olneiBalis  1  %  Dabcaoia  poUfuUik 
(irssM  li^laid).— Boplsomm  fhitioosom  and  Xupatoriom  Wsfsmanniannm . 


POULTBT,  BEE,  AID  JTSBOS  OffBOnnLE. 


'     BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

TtaxM  is  a  hittory  in  %  condensed  form  on  the  cover  of  fhig 
year's  oatalogne^^the  twenty-fifth  annual  Bzhibition."  A 
qnarter  of  a  oentnzY.  Its  infancy  wai  not  without  ite  tronbleg 
and  iti  strogglei.  Its  manhood  had  ite  atorma,  and  now  in  a 
green  and  proeperons  old  age,  so  far  ae  we  ean  Jndge,  it  has 
fallen  on  hilcyon  times  and  Is  in  smooth  water.  It  has  beoome 
a  need  to  the  poultry  world,  and  fills  a  spaoe  that  would  other- 
wise be  a  sad  blank.  The  snooess  is  deserved.  It  is  the  reenlt 
of  much  labour,  much  thought,  and,  above  all,  perseveranee.  If 
the  merit  of  a  show  could  be  judged  by  the  numbers  of  enferiea, 
and  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  check  them,  the  whole  of  Bingley 
Hall  wonld  be  required  now.  The  Council  have  shown  them- 
selves equal  to  their  work.  Tears  sinoe  the  amateur  who  wanted 
a  Dorking  cook  was  compelled  to  buy  a  pen  containing  four  birds 
in  order  to  secure  one.  The  Committee  when  appealed  to  at 
once  met  the  difflcnlty  by  adding  classes  for  single  oooks.  Thai 
was  a  popular  ohangejjind  was  tnen  followed  bv  classes  for  two 
hens  or  two  pullets.  This  year  even  more  has  been  done— four 
prizes  have  been  given  in  each  of  two  classes,  one  for  sin^ 
cooks  the  other  for  two  hens  or  pullets ;  in  the  former  case  tna 
price  not  to  exceed  thirty  shillingB,  in  the  latter  two  guineas. 

But  amateurship  is  not  the  only  light  in  which  to  view  this 
question.  The  soaroity  of  food  and  the  great  increase  of  the 
price  of  it  have  caused  more  interest  to  be  taken  in  everything 
that  tends  to  add  to  the  supply.  It  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
saying  poultry  is  a  luxury.  It  is  meat  for  the  human  being,  and 
mast  oe  viewed  as  such.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  more  is  being  done.  Lectures  on  cookery  open  a  new 
field,  and  when  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  this  scienoe 
shall  show  that  there  is  no  part  or  description  of  pooltxy,  not 
even  the  worn-out  old  cook  or  hen.  Goose,  Duck,  or  Turkey,  that 
will  not  supply  a  succulent,  nourishing,  and  delieioas  dish,  it 
will  give  new  vigour  to  the  pursuit.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  a 
substantial  good  was  heing  done  while  amateurs  were  oompetiBi;^ 
for  the  different  breeds  in  which  weight  is  one  of  the  chief  de- 
siderata. From  4  to  6  Ihs.  have  been  added  to  every  Gooee,  tha 
same  to  Turkeys ;  a  large  addition  to  every  fowl,  and  this  by  no 
sacrifice  of  qnaUty.  On  the  oontrarv,  a  knowledge  erf  the  fit- 
ness of  some  breeds  for  certain  elimates  snd  localities  has 
enabled  those  who  keep  them  to  ensure  at  once  all  the  dements 
of  success.  The  questu>n  has  been  how  to  get  the  lacgest  amoonfc 
of  food  in  return  for  that  consumed. 

The  Dorkingt  famished  very  numerous  and  excellent  entries, 
filling  fourteen  classes  with  birds  of  high  merit.  Ordinaiy  birds 
were  so  much  the  exception  that  we  are  hardly  called  upon  for 
any  particular  mention.  We  may,  however,  say  that  thougbt 
there  was  no  gieat  increase,  yet  the  heavy  average  weights  of 
last  year  were  well  supported,  while  bumble^feet  and  orooked 
breasts  were  rare  exoeptions.  We  may  also  remark  that  in  these, 
as  in  most  other  breeds,  there  were  many  new  names  among  the 
prizetakers,  showing  increased  interest  in  the  punutt. 

The  Cochin  classes  were  excellent  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brown  and  Partridge  feathered,  which  were  not  so  good  as  usuaL 
The  White  were  very  good.  If  we  indulged  in  the  habit  of 
finding  faolt^  which  comes  so  readily  on  these  occasions,  we 
should  say  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  bright  lemon-ooloured 
ohick«ns  of  some  years  back. 

Brtihma  PoofroM  are  among  the  most  numerous  classes  at 
every  show.  Thev  will  never  compete  for  delieaoy  aad  general 
quality  with  the  Dorking  as  a  table  fowl,  but  for  a  good  eervaat 
of  all  work,  laying  at  an  eariy  age,  batching  and  rearing  ohiokens 
in  any  weather,  and  furnishing  a  family  joint  at  an  eariy  age, 
few  can  compete  with  this  breed.  Hundnds  of  birds  in  these 
classes  bear  us  out  |n  these  remarks.  Cooks  of  12  lbs.  and  hens 
of  10  lbs.  were  oommon.  The  Li^ht  variety  is  comparatively 
of  recent  introduction,  but  it  treads  on  the  heels  of  its  darker 
brethren,  in  nroof  of  which  we  may  mention  upwards  of  forty 
pens  figured  m  the  prise  list. 

At  last  a  breed  that  was  in  hifl^  favour  many  years  ago  has 
made  a  stride  towards  regaining  its  old  position.  We  allude  to 
the  M(iUay$.  They  brought  thirty-four  pens,  many  of  them 
birds  of  a  high  class. 

The  numbers  and  quality  of  the  0r^9-C<mr»  showed  it  wise 
to  ffive  them  a  class,  while  the  improvement  consequent  on 
acoUmatisation  was  manifest  in  iteir  mat  and  tiieir  startlias 
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oondiiion.  This  is  uioiber  of  the  Inteda  that  are  indeed  food- 
prodnoers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Houdans.  These  two 
breeds  showed  sizty-niiie  pens.  The  La  FUche,  introduced  at 
the  same  time,  ha^e  proTed  themselTes  worthless,  and  they  have 
retomed  whenoe  thev  oame,  to  the  Aaj  other  yariety  class. 

We  were  very  glad  to  note  an  improYement  in  the  Spatmh. 
These  old  fayonrites  have  of  late  years  seemed  to  lose  merit  and 
popularity.  It  wonld  be  a  pity  they  should  do  so,  as  they  are 
not  only  exceptionally  good  egR-i«odneez8,  bat  they  ajn  hardy 
birds. 

Eatnburffha  mustered  strongly  with  good  birds  in  every  oUss. 
The  BUcks  were  beaatifnl ;  the  Grolden-penoilled  as  gooa  as  we 
have  ever  seen;  the  Bilver-peneilled  much  improved-  The 
Spangled  held  their  own,  bat,  as  we  have  often  had  ocoasion  to 
remark,  the  Gk>lden  pleased  us  more  than  the  Silver.  These 
were  among  the  most  attractive  classes  in  the  Show. 

There  were  thirty-eight  pens  of  excellent  Polands,  We  can 
note  for  this  breed  the  continnance  of  high  quality ;  we  are  sorry 
we  cannot  see  an  increase  in  their  numbers.  The  Silvers  and 
the  Black  with  white  crests  were  unusually  good. 

The  Varieties  mustered  as  usual  useful  and  nondescript  birds, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  call  for  especial  notice. 

There  were  296  pens  of  Game;  and  notwithstanding  that  now 
and  thfin  a  stilty  bird  was  seen,  and  here  and  there  the  evidences 
of  a  misalUance  were  visible  in  the  Malay  characteristics,  yet 
we  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  so  good  a  sliow.  The 
cup  bird  w;as  perfect,  and  so  was  the  Duckwing  that  achieved 
the  same  distinction :  indeed  we  thought  the  Buckwing  classes 
showed  a  great  improvement.  The  Blacks,  Brassy-winged, 
Piles,  and  Whites  hardly  hold  their  own  against  the  othsrs. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sebri^t  BarUama,  poor  in 
numbers  and  not  remarkable  in  quality.  The  White  were  also 
badly  represented.  The  Blacks  were  very  sood,  and  showed 
more  numerously.  There  were  some  gooa  Japanese,  good 
Booted,  and  Guckoo  in  the  Varieties.  The  Game  Bantams 
were  a  very  large  class,  and  many  of  the  birds  highly  meri- 
torioiu.  Exhibitors  have  now  leaned  that  a  Ckme  Bantam 
should  be  a  Game  cock  in  miniature,  and  th«t  both  must  be 
ju^d  by  the  same  rules.  The  inorease  in  these  birds  is  i^reat, 
and  they  bid  fair  to  swamp  the  other  classes. 

Ihicka  must  have  reached  the  extreme  weight.  Formerly  the 
palm  was  always  to  the  Aylesburys,  now  the  Booens  take  the 
lead  in  numbers,  weight,  and  condition.  There  were  many 
drakes  m  this  class  heavier  than  the  Geese  were  some  years  ago ; 
we  mean,  of  coarse,  in  a  conntry  market— average  birds.  The 
new  class  in  the  Dorkings  was  repeated  here,  and  prizes  offered 
in  a  Selling  class  in  which  the  pair  of  birds  must  not  exceed 
two  guineas  in  price.  The  Black  East  Indian  were  superb ; 
tneir  colours  surpassed  ansrthing  we  ever  sa^,  but  some  of  them 
were  rather  huve.  The  Mandarins  and  OaroUnas  were  mar- 
vellously  beautiful— eo  faultless  it  was  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween them.  We  were  disappointed  in  the  Call  Ducks,  not 
in  quality  but  in  numbers.  The  ornamental  varieties  were 
Bahamas,  Kasarkas,  and  Whistling  Ducks. 
^  The  Oeeae  were  very  good  and  very  heavy,  but  they  do  not 
inorease  in  numbers.  Wonderful  Tyrkeya;  and  here  again  a 
transformation  has  taken  place.  The  hens  now  weigh  as  much 
as  the  cocks  did  some  time  ago.    They  showed  la  g(M  numbers- 


JUSTICE  NEEDED  AT  THE  CBTSTAL  PALACE. 

In  1871  the  rules  sfated  that  birds  must  be  in  the  Palace  on 
the  Monday  night ;  but  being  wishful  to  have  my  birds  as  fresh 
as  possible,  I  wrote  to  ask  the  Secretaries  if  they  would  be  taken 
in  on  the  Tuesday  morning  (the  day  of  judging).  The  reply  was 
they  must  be  in  on  tbe  Monday,  otherwise  they  might  be  ex- 
cluded. However,  from  information  received,  as  the  police 
reports  say,  I  decided  to  take  the  risk,  and  presented  myself 
with  my  birds  along  with  a  brother  exhibitor  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  managed  to  get 
admitted  with  my  birds,  and  found  a  London  exhibitor,  not  on 
the  Committee,  busily  sponging  away  at  his  birds  and  looking, 
I  thought,  rather  surprised  to  find  that  some  one  else  had  been 
as  wide-awake  as  himself.  Last  year  I  presented  myself  with 
my  birds  at  the  proper  time  according  to  rule,  and  was  a^iain 
refused  admission ;  but  happeninn?  to  be  accompanied  by  a  poultiy 
judge,  who  was  also  a  Pigeon  exhibitor,  we  sent  in  our  names, 
and  once  more  I  managed  to  get  in,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  my  companion.  Again  I  found  an  exhibitor  penning 
his  own  birds.  This  year  I  took  the  birds  in  on  the  Saturday 
according  to  rule,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hedley,  who  had  charge 
of  Mr.  Walker's  birds.  We  were  refused  admission,  and  on 
appealing  to  Mr.  Howard,  who  happened  to  be  near,  he  politely 
but  firmly  declined  to  admit  us,  saying,  "  I  have  no  authority 
to  admit  anybody."  At  the  same  moment  I  believe  one  exhi- 
bitor at  least  was  inside  penning  his  birds ;  at  any  rtAe  1  have  it 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  good  authority  that  certain  birds  were 
penned  by  their  owners,  and  if  this  is  not  left-handed  justioe  I 
do  not  know  what  is.  I  do  not  complain  about  the  exhibitors 
getting  inside;  what  I  complain  abont  is  that  there  should  not 


be  even-handed  justice  all  round.  And  I  put  it  now  to  the  au- 
thorities whether  it  ia  fair  to  bring  country  exhibitors  hundreds 
of  miles  from  their  homes  and  then  say,  "  You  can't  come  in," 
but  to  allow  exhibttors  who  live  on  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  the 
privilege  denied  to  us  ? 

If  I  am  wrouj^^r  informed  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected,  but» 
in  any  case  this  is  a  matter  which  demands  a  reply  from  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  my  facte  are  correct  I  want  to  be  informed 
on  what  principle  of  justioe  they  explain  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment. 

I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  needless  mention  of  names, 
not  wishing  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings.—J.  Fibth,  Webster  BiU^ 
Detosbury. 

POULTBT  JUDGES. 
WmLx  poultiy  shows  are  inoreasing  on  every  side-Hio  much 
so,  indeedl  that  ahnost  every  post  brings  a  fresh  sohedule-^the 
number  ox  qualified  iudges  seems  to  diminish,  and  fears  appear 
to  be  entertained  that  a  work  of  some  importanoe  and  dimcuitnr 
is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  men.  Even  as  li 
is,  the  most  experienced  jndges->if  some  of  the  criticisms  w» 
read  have  any  foundation  in  fact— make  mistekes,  how  much 
more  those  who  are  new  to  the  workl  There  are  many  wh» 
are  quite  oompetent  to  deeide  the  merite  of  one  or  two  ciasses^ 
and  yet  who  could  not  be  expected  to  form  a  jud^ent  of  any 
value  up<m  the  remainder ;  so  tiiat  in  the  majority  of  shows, 
where  one  judge  only  can  be  engaged,  their  services  would  be  of 
no  avail.  In  short,  the  number  of  persons  really  capable  of 
iud^^  ever^  daas  in  a  show  of  anv  pretensions  must  always  b» 
limited^— so  hmited,  indeed,  that  lahall  not  apologise  for  naming 
one  person  who,  I  am  persuaded,  wonld  make  an  admirable 


y  friend,  and  I  might  almost  add  my  neighbour,  Matthew 
Leno  (who  has  given  me  permission  to  use  his  name)  knows  as 
much  about  poultry,  I  believe,  as  most  of  our  judges.  An 
enthusiast  as  a  fancier  from  his  youth,  he  has  succeeded  in  one 
class  of  fowls  so  as  to  be  absolutely  unapproachable,  while  there 
is  soarcely  any  kind  or  sort  in  which  he  has  not  had  some  expe- 
rience and  some  success.  Becommendations  are  proverbially 
dangerous-;  nevertheless,  after  some  years'  acquaintance,  I  ven-» 
ture  to  mention  his  name  as  one  who,  I  believe,  would  make  an 
upright,  conscientious,  and  most  competent  judge.— £.  Babtbum^ 
BerMMuneted,  Berte, 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITIONS  IN  1874. 
X.  Grand  Show  of  Pigeons  by  the  members 

of  the  Peristeronic  Society find  Tuesday  in  Jan* 

2.  Cage  Bird  Show Feb.  14th  to  19th. 

8.  MtOe  and  Bonkev  Show   April  28th  to  aoth. 

4.  Spri^  Flower  Show May  16th. 

6.  Bog  Show June  9th  to  12th. 

6.  Great  Boss  Show   June  20th. 

7.  Autumn  Fruit  and  Flower  Show •  -Sept.  8th  to  10th. 

8.  Cat  Show Sept.  2eth  to  29th. 

9.  PoultryShow Nov.  16th to  19th. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Shows,  except- 
ing that  of  dogs,  of  ^whioh  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Bou6;  and 
of  poultry,  of  which  the  Secretaries  are  Messrs.  Howard  and 
NichoUs.  ^^ 

CLEVELAND  POULTBY  SHOW. 

[Th>  following  remarks  were  omitted  last  week  from  want  of 
space.] 

Dorkings  vrere  a  very  good  lot.  and  aU  of  the  Dark  variety* 
Cochins  (fiufl),  also  proved  a  grand  lot,  but  the  Whites  were  poor 
Spanish  were  of  moderate  quality.  In  Brahmas  tbe  winners 
were  all  Dark ;  the  first,  old  birds,  very  large  but  not  so  good  in 
colour  as  the  second,  which  were  young.  Chime  (Beds),  Brown 
Bed  chickens  were  first,  and  Black  Beds  second  and  third,  the 
latter  bein^  somewhat  Hghter  in  bone  than  is  desirable ;  while 
the  Duckwings,  though  not  so  perfect  in  colour,  were  laxge  and 
firm  in  flesh.  Hamhurghs  were  all  fair  classes ;  the  first-prize 
Silver-spangles  were  a  nice  even  pen,  the  Silver-pencils  com- 

Srised  a  grand  hen,  while  many  otners  will  improve  with  age» 
'f  Bantenns  the  Bed  Game  were  poor,  if  we  except  the  second^ 
prize  cock,  which  was  unfortunately  mated  to  a  hen  with  white 
earlobes.  In  the  class  for  Any  other  variety  of  Game  Bantems 
Duckwings  were  fiurst  and  third,  and  Piles  second.  Any  other 
variety  contained  some  good  Blaoks  and  Gold-laced,  although 
many  poor  pens  were  shown.  In  the  Variety  class  were  some 
very  good  birds,  Black  Hamhurghs  standing  first,  and  Crdve- 
CoBurs  second.  4 

Pigeons  were  heavy  classes  throughout,  and  there  were  some 
good  birds  in  all.  Pouters,  Blue,  stood  first,  the  winners  being 
all  grand  birds  in  both  size,  style,  and  colour.  In  the  next  elass 
two  Whites  were  first  and  second,  and  Bed  third,  the  first  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  Pouters  seen  of  late,  dosely  pressed^ 
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howeyor,  by  the  second,  which  wu  lomewhat  larger,  bat  not  in 

th&  samu  cunJiLiuLi.     lu  Carrierd  LLtfL^  wvicv  buiuu  fstir  biiila,  Ifiit 
these  were  not  bo  good  cIosbob  &a  the  fore^oiti^.     In  Baj;ba  a 
grftAd  Short- faced  Yellow  cock  stood  first,  and  Blacks  of  heavy 
quality  second  and  third.    In  Jacobins,  Red,  were  Home  good 
specimens,  but  many  were  If oul-fl lighted.    In  Any  other  variety 
01  Jacobins  a  nice  Yellow  cock  was  first,  an  excellent  White  being 
second.    English  Owls  were  an  excslknt  class,  there  bein^  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  the»  exhibitors  here  aa  to  what  an 
English  Owl  fiho^ld  be.    The  lot  waa  almost  uniform  in  style  of 
head  and  beak;  the  first  was  a  ^and  Silver  hen,  the  second 
and  third  bein^  Blae  cocks.    Foreign  Owls  were  also  a  nice  lot, 
the  wioners  having  thfj  proper  sknlU  for  Owls,  a  Bine  boing 
first,  and  Whites  second  and  third.    In  Black  Mamies  there 
were  some  very  good  birds,  bnt  the  otherwise  best  bird  ju  the 
olasB  was  left  out  on  account  of  one  flight  feather  being  black. 
In  Any  other  colour  of  Magpie s^  first  was  a  grand  little  Yellow, 
second  a  good  Red,  and  third  a^  Yellow,  but  large.     Swallowa 
WOTS  not  a  good  olaas,  though  a  neat  little  Yellow  was  Srst.    In 
Fantails  all  styles  o!  bird*  were  shown,  bnt  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  small  neat  birds  of  good  carriage  and  well^ spread  tails. 
I>ragootis,  Blue,  were  one  of  the  best  classes,  scarcely  one  bad 
bird  being  shown,  the  -wiiiriers  combining  aU  the  grand  points 
d  head^  beak,  and  colour.    In  the  Any  other  varietyclass  a  ffood 
Brown -bftrred  Silver  was  first,  Red  second,  and  Wliite  third. 
Almond  Tumblers  were  scarcely  up  to  our  expectation  a,  but  the 
other  Short.^ faced  birds  were  irery  good,  especially  in  bead  pro- 
perties, a  Kite  being  first,  Yellow  second,  and  Splash  third. 
Antwerps  were  two  good  classes,  the  Short-faced  containing 
gome  fine  specimens*  first  being  a  Silver  Dun,  which  was  helped 
to  its  place  principally  by  colour;  second  a  Dark  Blue  Chequer, 
by  far  the  best  in  head  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and  third  a  good  old 
Bed  Dun,  rather  longer  in  face.    In  Long  faced  a  strong- beaded 
Blue  Cheqaer  was  first,  and  Red  Chequers  second  and  third. 
There  were  three  classes  for  Long-faced  Tumblera,  and  these 
mostly  contained  good  birds,  which,  however,  do  not  call  for 

Secial  notice.  In  the  Variety  class,  which  singularly  was 
^  fcced  before  some  of  the  standard  varieties,  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  a  Hyacinth,  Blondinette,  and  Ice.  The  Selling 
classes  were  very  large,  and  many  cheap  birds  were  sold.  There 
were  two  classes  for  Trumpeters,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  a 
ahajrgy  lot,  many  being  good  in  rose  but  lost  in  feet-feathering. 
In  Turbits,  Rod  or  Yellow,  the  first  and  third  were  Bed  and 
tecoud  YrUow  ;  and  in  the  neit  class  Blues  stood  first  and  second, 
and  Black  third.  Nuns,  Black,  were  very  good,  the  first  being 
grand  in  crest  and  marking,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the  second 
and  third.  Three  pens  of  Yellows  were  also  shown,  bn.t  these 
require  improvement. 

There  were  also  c lasses  fox  members*  birds  of  this  vear,  and 
among  the  poultry  there  were  some  very  good  birds,  the  Dorkings^ 
CoohinA,  and  Game  being  eeipecially  good ;  but  In  the  Pigeons 
the  quality  was  not  np  to  what  we  expected. 

Altogether  the  Show  was  a  great  success,  and  we  hope  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  one  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 


nkm.-Game.-'hW.  8.M«r«li.  i,  J.  Long.   S,  Master  M.  V.  Bandtord, 
\R.  D(»TeT.    he,  W.  C.  Hanree.  CanteTboTy ;  MmUt  M.  V.  8«ndford;  W.  8 


B41ITAIC8.- 

MirtVn.r 

J.  Ware,  ^'aTtrsham,  ^    ^  . 

DKCKLiSiih.-At^U!Abury.-l  ADd  8,  W,  Jui^obi.  S,  F.  E.  Arter,  Barbam.  he, 
J.  K.  Parton,  Maidjitonej  M.  Snndfard;  K«T.  T  E.  Ma^heir,  WareboiM, 
Aahford.    Rom  ft, -I.  J.  Rt^ty,  Jun.    %  Mf«.  HaU,  PlaU,  SeTenoak*.    8,  F. 

■    '      ^itrBoiMrti.-l,J.  Harvoy.Jtm.   l.W.  Jaoob.    8.Mn.HaU. 
„.  „      ..    „ii^  oilier  carietsf.—U  B*  9.  S-  Y 

li  ■  B81.-1 ,  W.  M.  Lafic»»t«t.  M«Id  fttooe,    2.  Count*!!  of  Afl^lord,  Ajlmtot^ 


DuciLH.-AtfUifturvtwRoue7k.—l,^.UmTVtif.lim^    1.  W.  J4fl0b.    -.        -        ^ 
ht;.  ¥.  K.  Aj-tef.    Anji  oilier  varietv.—U  BU  9.  S-  Wood^Ata,    S  and  S»  L.  D. 

u  1  BSK.-l ,  W.  M.  Laacft9t«i-.  Maldfttooe,    S.CDii2it*uofArIaafoi 

TcaKKTB  -1,  S,  fl.  uid  he,  F.  WtteSe.  _    ^  ^    „ 

SiLciKo  CLi.»ft,-C(?f k#.-l  «Dd  9.  F,  W»rda,    %  Mn,  J.  O.  Hapbum.   «*«,  B- 

CfaeAwmBs;  C,  BTO*nx  W   JAcob;  F.  Chueieioui.    he,  C,  Brown  (2);   W. 

DrinK:  E.J.W.fetT»lford:  ColHiBiiid.C.B.  .   „        »    -. 

F«KLLiMo  CL*aB."-/f«M.-l,  M.  Sandford.    a,  F,  Che««etn«D,   •.»•▼.  F.  T. 

Sooit.    vhy^,J.  Chopmmn;  T.  Goodwiw,    he,  F.  Like  {%}'.   B,  MoMorland;  J. 

Frascii;  E.  J.  W.  atrattoj-dt  E*aciodw[n.  ,  ^^   ^^        .-  *,-. 

SBLLENn  DiAtM.—AHy  nuMiiernat  exeetdinff/iiur*—l,Vf,  Dnng.   I,r.  Man* 

wadBK,  MBidatcnu.   8,  M.  3taaionl* 

C4RK[ta«.-L  1,  ULd  ftf ,  M.  TI.  GiLl,  ttjimij?alp.    S,  CoL  Hmaard,  Sbaemeis. 
PQTJTittA.— 1  ud  1,  lf<  A^  Oill.    »,  H.  Vf.  Webb,  Lower  Sydaiiibam. 
PAKTAiLa^l,a,aiidS,0>MLlli.    fce,il.  Samir<»rd. 

Aht  ►liTnaa  ViPiaTV.-l,  W.  Brynftt,  Mftid»iooB.  2.  H.  W.  Webb.  8,  C.W. 
KamiDDDd,  Aihfard. 

S»tLir*<j  CLiBJ.— 1,  T»  a*iliii«>»  La  war  Sfdetihuci.  I,  J.  KlckDla,  ▲■taford.  S, 
E.  Ooodwin.  _^ 

YOBE  POULTEY  SHOW< 

The  Yorkshire  So<;ietv'a  seventeenth  annual  Exhibition  wai 
held  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  iust.,  in  the  Cattle  Market,  York. 
There  were,  collectively,  upwards  of  five  hundred  entries  of 
poultry.  Pigeons,  and  Rabbite.    The  following  are  the  awards :— 

Doaauiofu— 1,  R.  W*  RkhaHicm,  BBTorlej-.  I,  J,  T.  Hlngildii,  Clifton,  York. 
t.  E.  Sttiith,  Jail,  PicCAUiUy.  «i>rton  MaJtoa,  I,  T.  P.  Carrer,  Laafftliorp«* 
BoToogh  bridge, 

tJFAnian.— 1,  H.  Beldoia,  GoltatoH^k^  Biutflev.  1,  Baidh  &  Bonlter,  aheffleid. 
Chiekem.—U  E.  N*•bU^  Epworth.    %  H-  BeMon, 

Cocant'CMiisjLB.- l-f Uoif  tw  Bug^—h  W.G.  Ufwin,  Wbiibj.  1,  D.  MoqImo, 
Btadr*rd.  i.  U.  i^idgwick,  K«iffbl«y.  t»  Vra.  E.  AliBojfD,  Won»tter.  Anm  othtr 
f^^kraf.-!,  T.  M.  berrv,  QeHuef.  t,  J.  iiall,  KirMifat^^  TlUnk.  8  and  i,  H. 
CiroBBler.  ^tiUinifWii,  Ea»iiagwaiit. 

BiuoMA  PuijTiuB.-l.  W.  wmtft.  ClDOffh,  Sbe  field.  s,J.  WaUtar,  Bintwith. 
Rlplej. 

UA^t—Black-breattM  or  other  Hfdi.—l.  Q*  Sattan,  Bootbam,  York.  I,  J. 
FDtitine,  Ifonon  BankB.  Kcieble;.  l>mkipins»,—l,  J.  WaUOD, Knnneboroofh. 
9.  H.U.  Siaralej,  Urifncld.  Anv  other  tarut^.—UT,  Petier«  FaixfleU,  York. 
I,  B.  Aykroyd,  tcclei^liQJ,  Leeda» 

Qamm.—Ahv  mri<-  tuv-CJi  iekem.—h  W*  Ormuod ,  WalBdeo,  Todmoirdan.   %  J. 

BAUBUHQB^.-Goid-ptntilUd—i.  H.  B<^Uon.  %,  W.  Clajtoa,  Keigiaey.  L 
Biu^b  A  BouitJtT.  hUvrr-ptntiUfd^—l  aoJ  ^,11.  Beldoo.  %  H.  Smtth.  OoUt' 
tpangiid.-'l,  H.  BeEdon,  S,  b.  Cart wn^^ tit,  Uulaibrlh.  3.  J.  Walker.  SUv€r- 
tpangifti-^,  Aabui»D  A  Bi>4>ib,  BruadbuUum.  %  kL  Beldao^  8,  J.  Bramlej, 
bkeJ^ou  Oraa^a.  Yprk. 

PoL»H.— If  Un.  Lloyd,  Tblrak,    %  Q.  W-  B40tbby,  Loatlt 

BAWTAKi.-Oam*-.— I.  W.  Adami.  BeTterJay,  I,  H,  SnUar^  Bradford.  8,J.  T. 
BiDffttoii.    Any  othrr  vaiittjf.—l,  U*  BcldivD.    3^  W.  Kichaz4jiaB,  Torlu 

ANiotHiaSAJutcTt.— l,B.LoJ);^  WoudiaauB^y ,  BsTtrla  j,    %  Mn.  B«  WUkia- 

Cao»s.— 1,  T.  Franklin,  CaaUe  HowBTd,    %.  G.  FQjm&iTt  Ktrbymoor 


-1.J. 


KENT  COUNTY  POULTBY  SHOW- 
Thts  was  held  at  Maidstone  on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst.    There 
were  upwards  of  four  hundred  entries.     Mr.  R.  Ttiebay  made 
tbe  awards  in  the  absence  of  Messrs*  Hewitt  and  Tegetmeierj 
who  were  unable  to  attend. 

'Doum.TSfaB.—Ciilii^tred.—U  Q.  W.  OrDpnbiU,  ABhfard-  %  'R^  nbio^emao.  West 
well,  Aabford.  9,  W.  3.  Harph,  WinklBcd  Oaks,  D«kL  he.  J.  F,  AniUn, 
HoremnDdcia.  Chickttut.—l  and  2,  B-  ChpeB^itiaD^  S,  Q,  W.  GreenbUU  he,  C 
KaicUfTf^  Wc>meD«wyl4l,  Uai3tarbi:irT  (Jj  ^  I^-  Murtin,  Ii^btbatn' 

tDoaaiNflfl,— Afiir(rT'(7r^,—l  and  %  F-  CbeeBanijm.  9,  C  Brown,  MaiditotieH 
he,  C.  Brois-n^  J,  Brmldinir^  PeUiam. 

DoKKiwGff,— TFAiffl  — 1.3,  aodS,  £.  J,  W.  Stratfotd,  Addington  Park,  he,  T. 
OoodwiD,  ThombULg.  Ma^dBtcDer 

CucHiws.— iJuir£)rCi»nainort.— liadS,E*Goodwin,Wje.  a<C*M.SHckin^, 
Uafditdne. 

UocmstB.— ^Fiy  other  eolotir,—l,  K.  S.  S.  Vroo&ntt.  Pembnry,  Tanbridffe 
Weill.  2,  Dr.  ti.  A.  Aseier,  Tonbridge,  3,  W.  C.  H*  D'Aelb,  WataxiDgbwxr. 
Jfc,  T,  Goodwin. 

HPAsrsiL— JJrarfc— 1,  J,  FranciB,  HildenlJOTonjb.  Chickeni—lt  J.  FranclB. 
S,  J.  ReeTt».  MaidBtonc.    8,  B.  J.  W.  iUltford. 

BBASiMAm.-^DiiTk,—  !,  J,  Barrer,  jxin,,  ThaDntngton.  t,  F.  Luke.  ajUijaff- 
itoQimm.  0,  Mn.  J,  G.  Efp^biirD,  ^lidoup.  rhc.  W.  B.  WhH^,  Wilmiugten.  Uaii- 
jTord,  h^.,E.  A*  Watohtirtt^romptoii ;  Dr  <i.  A.  AOpfifiT^  Chirkfm—).,  Mra. 
J.  O.  Hepbujrft,    9  and  I,  W.  Jacob,  SrJbetiberdawdU,  DoT&r.    vhe,  W.  Jacob ; 

MrB.  J*  a,  BcpbaJT!^    ki,  E.  Goodwill,    f,  H.  Bow  en  ^  Ro^^bftiler.  ^ 

BaLnit4|.'Z<iaM.— ],  K,  McHorlftnd^  CliUlebuTBt.  1,  G.  nowk«r>  mnnham. 
b;  Hbt.  F,  T.  BcotU  tshf^tjbtrdBweU  VicarBge.  he,  Ladj-  OsFfidtu,  Barbam, 
taoU^rbnir;  m™.  OBbomi^,  Gilllnitbam ;  E.  MoMorlMid.  Chickeji*.—l,  C»pi- 
Wh  SftviUe,  WithcTBden  HbTI.  'I  and  3,  R<?t.  F.  T.  9c&tt*  he,  €apt,  W*  SftTilJa  ; 
Lady  Oipndeii ;  A.  Smith,  Gcindbnrat;  (i.  Dowker. 

iiAitK.—Biuek^brea^Ud  and  oth^r  JiedM,—l  and  Cnp^  J.  Jektrn,  Kith  Bin,  %  F. 
Wuiie,  Weil  Fai-ltl(jrb.  3»  J.  A.  Harmt,  Aabford.  he,  W.  FoBter,  Dea)^ 
Chicknu.^1^  F.  Warde.  fl.  J.  Jeken.  S,  Q.  H.  Fitz-Hefbert,  SeTmoaka.  ht, 
W,  Foster  (SI  j  T.  L.  ElUott.  Aibford. 

Qikum.—Any  other  t?arittv.—l  and  %  E.  Biefit  Sandwich.  8.  W.  Fottar. 
Cock*.-i,  J.  Jek&n.    a,  Q,  H   FitiherLj^rt.    3,  T.  L.  EUiott. 

1  Uyiintio  KB,— G(?^^fn-s7)nnj;;i-ti,— land  ^.C. Brown.  &,F.Cb6eseman.  Bills  fr- 
span^fled.—l^  2,  and  !),  fJ;  tl,  T.^Dcattt&r'LucBB,  MaLdBLoDC. 
H.  B.A:»iicjuiHt^—Gold'fientiiltfL—l  and  £,  R.  ^f urlon,  Town  Mailing.    B,  J.  Cbap- 
mao,  AahTcrJ.^    SHrir  pent^ill^U.—l,  2,  as^d  3.  li.  NtijrUitJ* 

HrtcTDiss.— Ij  Cup  J  Bnd  2.  W.  Drlnj!,  FaTGrabum.  9,  M.  Saniifop3+  Martm, 
Dover,    vhe,  W.  DrmE  ;  Rot.  H.  H.  Dinnbrain.    hr,  E.  J.  W.  SlraUfird. 

A?iV  rjTnaa  Villi  eti,—1.  W.  Drin^^  %  He  v.  J.  N.  VlielaDd  Hital  is  field.  F,  R, 
P.  Bh  WcKJdjTBten  /n*,  Mrii.  S^^  E.  Ba4?oD»  Eiver^  Dortr;  A.  MtcbUij  DanBdalo, 
"Wcitcrluim  ;  J.  Lotig^  Bromlejr  iJomnioa. 


Tens  STB,— I,  T.  M.  berry,  ii^dney.    S,  T.  P,  Cafv^r* 
St^kaaley.    %  alra.  affar.  BruckUeld^  York. 

G^asa— 1,  Capt.  Anron,  WJ^ittlc-lc-WiHtda,  Oborl«y,  I,  R.  ^aibafcl.  Wattrgata^ 
Ampleforth. 

DrcKi.-.4yi«tary.— 1,  T.  P.  Carter,  i,  W.  SioaabQado.  IThithj.  Aomm^ 
] ,  J.  Wd I Htf  r.  -J,  Ci .  Fantn la.  If  arton,  Klrbjmoojrside.  Anjf  othtr  varMy.— 1  and 
%  B.  W.  Eicbardiun. 

t)u.LLT«i3  Gi.Aau.—lt  B.  W.  BidiBrdaDn.  a,  Hon.  Mri.  E.  Laaedll.  8.  Boiali 
jmd  fiooltar. 

PI  0  EONS. 

Ciaana.— Coeiti.— It  J.  Hawlt^  Glrllojiloa,  Bradford.   ^  J.  Smithan,  81i«f< 

f  urran,— Cock*.— 1,  W.  RidJe  y»  H«?Lb  lu) .  3,  J .  Ha  wloy,  B<  M.<-1,  W.  Harray. 
S,  W»  Itidiey. 

iDHat^juL— ^fmond.— 1,  J.  HBwley.  a,  G.  Linfi3ot,  York.  Amif  othtrworietf, 
ShQrt-/itced.—lfJ.  Fielding,  jnn^  Hoobdaie,    1,  W.  AdAiaa^  Barauay, 

F^NTALL*  — 1|  ti,  Flobober,  York.    %J.F.  hoTDnii^c,  Nevaik. 

TKtjiti^aTva«,— L  aad  Cop,  W,  Uatv^j*    a.  J.  Ua«l«y. 

Ba  t.  s  4.-1 ,  J,  H  a  wle/.    3  h  W.  Steel ,  York, 

JiCoHiNB.— 1,  H,  W.  KichardiiunH    1,  J.  Iiairl«y. 

Tuamxfl.-l,  J.  Whflrtun,    a,  W,  Crofl,  KilluigbaU,  EiplAj* 

OWJJ.-I,  H.  lA^trtham.  York.    Si,  J.  Uawiey. 

Ni;K9.— 1  and  S,  W.  LroTL 

DiuaoDHL— 1,  J,  titaale^j,  Blackburn.    %  J^  HawliT. 

AK-ntTMaPib— 1»  J.  Havley.    i.  C  U.  Bhajp,  aeworUi,  York. 

An  D^aaa  V«iUETr.— 1,  W.  C.  DiwHun,  uilay,    a,  W.  Marraj. 

iJaLLiKa  OLbaaB.— U  C,  H.  Sbarp.    a«  K.  ^Icott,  York,    S,.  J.  HaidSF. 

RABBITS. 

Lo^-aausD^—  flilf-c^tQurfd.—l  and  it,  F.  Batiki,  T>iDnffhty  Skraai*  London. 
Yellow  an(t  White.-l  ati4  %j  Q.  B.  Bnirtun,  Bi;e«ion  Kil],l.A«da.  T<n-M»etkeU. 
—I  and  a.  F.  Baiikfl.  Black  and  While.— 1  abd  PlBte,  J,  Oraneh,  St.  John'i 
Wuod,  I^adoD.  i,  F.  Qauifi.  Oj^ri^  anJ  H^^itd  or  Blue  aAd  ffatta.— 1,  C.  Wia- 
vardf  Dolton.    a.  J.  Boyle,  inn  ,  Blatkbum. 

HiMjLi.AT^!r.— 1.  M.  8w«tTiaiii.  Knlfk/rd,  York:,    9,  J.  Bnttervorth,  Rfttthdalff. 

AMrOOKi..— 1|  W.  Bowes,  ElmbnrBi,  L>arllDKi47ii.    %  H.  8w«kiiam. 

Dl'tck  —  1.  T.  LuulU  Muttk  Bar,  York,    a*  F.  Cabbage,  NortluUDVfeoa. 

StLTii-GaaT,- 1  BDd  a,  J.  Boyl^,  Juq, 

ANT  oTM  aa  ^'  imi  ety.— L  J .  Bu  yicv  J  un .    9,  F.  W.  DeaiBoi^  Hon. 

BiLLiKa  Cj^afl.— 1,  U.  JackBon,    a,  W,  Dickttcra. 

Jo  no  E  s .— Pt>  14  Urij  ;  Mr.  T .  Dodds,  M  ou  nt  P  leaiMit,  Wakafield ; 
and  Mr.  F.  Ferguson,  Hiabj  Park,  Cottingbam.  Pigeons :  Mr.  H. 
Browii^  WalMej,  Sheffield ;  and  Mr.  J.  Morton,  Church  Lanei 
Hull.    Mabbits  :  Mr.  M.  Millington,  ColUergate,  York. 


Bel>xbt  OBNITHDI.OGICAL  SociETT. — Its  first  Exhibition  will 
be  held  on  January  titb^  9tb,  and  iQtb.  Entries  close  on  the 
2Utb  of  the  present  montb.  There  are  eighteen  silyer  caps  in 
addition  to  very  liberal  prizes  for  poultry.  Pigeons,  and  cafe 
birds.    We  aire  informed  that  t^e  hall  where  the  Show  will  be 
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held  is  large,  well  lighted,  and  heated.    Pens  of  the  most  ap- 
proved forms  wUl  he  used. 


Bath  and  West  op  England  Society  and  Southbbn  Coun- 
ties Association.— -At  the  usual  Council  meeting  last  month 
the  principal  matters  discussed  had  reference  to  the  Bristol 
meeting  in  1874,  the  Croydon  meeting  in  1876,  and  the  Society's 
centenary  meeting  at  Bath  in  1877.  A  communication  was  read 
from  the  Croydon  Local  Committee,  inviting  the  Society  to  hold 
its  meeting  in  that  parish  in  1875,  and  announcing  tiiat  the 
necessary  funds  had  oeen  subscribed  and  suitable  land  for  the 
show-yard  and  trial-fields  provided.  As  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Council  and  the  Local  Committee  was  simply  one 
of  detail,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  Croydon  on  an 
early  day,  with  power  to  complete  the  arrangements.  For  the 
Bristol  meeting  of  1874,  which  will  commence  on  Monday, 
June  8fch,  the  prize  list  was  finally  settled  and  confirmed. 
Prizes  to  the  amount  of  Je2070  are  offered  by  the  Society  in  the 
several  departments  of  stock,  noultry,  arts,  and  Honiton  lace, 
and  the  list  will  be  augmented  by  the  offer  of  £630  by  the 
Bristol  Local  Committee,  chiefly  with  the  view  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  horse  and  cattle  breeding,  dairy  produce,  &o. 


OABRON,  STENHOUSEMUIR,  AND  LARBEBT 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Stenhousemuir,  on  the  2nd 
and  3rd  inst.  A  first-dv^  collection  was  exhibited,  there  being 
290  pens  of  poultry,  and  ninety  of  Pigeons. 

For  Spanith  the  first  prize  went  to  a  pen  than  which  we  have 
not  seen  a  better  for  some  time.  This  was  sold  to  a  gentleman 
from  Oxford,  for  Je20.  The  second  pen  belonged  to  the  same  ex- 
hibitor. Id.  old  DorJcingSt  any  colour,  the  first  prize  went  to 
dark  birds,  the  second  to  Silver-Greys.  In  the  class  for  Silver- 
Grey  chickens  the  first-prize  was  good  in  colour.  There  were 
some  really  good  birds  in  aU  the  Brahma  classes.  All  the  pnje 
Cochiru  were  good  in  shape  and  feather.  Hamhurght  nnght 
have  been  better.  There  were  some  good  Game,  particularhr  the 
first-prize  PUes.  Scotch-Gr&ys  formed  a  good  class.  There 
were  some  very  neat  birds  among  the  Bantams,  Ducks  were 
not  large.    There  were  some  really  good  birds  in  the  Selling 

The  Pigeons  formed  a  nice  collection,  and  all  the  prize  birds 
were  good.  There  was  a  very  nice  display  of  Oanaff^«s»  The 
feeding  was  good,  and  the  management  very  good.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  pens  more  than  last  year. 

Park,  AUoa.   fcg,  JV  Walker,  Kilmamook.   e,  W,  Armftrong.  Plean  Mill,  Ban- 
boll.  Caraook  Smithy,    fcc,  W- Walr,  Larbert  («).   «.  D- ^raper,  Falkbrk. 

■  on^  J.  Turoball. 

CoohriLiie, 
ford.  - 

mioh 

CBrBwell, 

BlUHM 

Caohraoe. 

°Coc™?Na.-Buif  <%ntl  CinnQiikon.-X,  T.  Brow.  Bmibj.  t^*»f*f^^*,.'i-i;„^?S?°* 
Lmrbert.    3.  D.  M^Wliwinftll.  M*rybnr|fb.  Blair  A4affi,    Any  otk^  wanefj?^ 

SiKBUAa  ii^.-Sp^  ngVfd.-  1 ,  J .  Si .  Cam  obeli.  B<>iinykfill  f.  9,  J.  irmoiiiv  D  Mi. 
Dac«.  8.  9.  Bell.  c.  Miai  AmjiitmnB.  Pfeni  Will ;  J.  Yoipigj  B.  Ti^lor,  3tan- 
touiemoir.      ttmilled-A,  A,  Hannan,  Doolermlme.     %  and  c^  U,  itaaaeU, 

(itHm.-B(*:t  «nJ  Brow:' ft  «*[|jr.-l.  J.  W,  Mttfihftll,  t^arth*  %3-  4  A^Blcto, 
BlAlringono,  Dollar.  S,W.  Hflpbarn,  ForrH.  ^£.  Q.  8.  Laird.  Burn  aids,  B^  mam; 
CJamWiD,  Korfar;  A.  Stephen,  Blairgowrie,  '^i  W- Jain  eson  Gargjii»»iuek. 
Anu  ciker  colour. -\,  J.  J»jnie««d.  %  Miss  J*  FrftW,  Kirkoallr  3,  O-  B-  i^a^M- 
"'sct^cB  gi"iS!^f,  A*k'Ara.  Cald«i,  MtttliUI.  S  »iid9,T.Lawrie,I.inlithB0W. 
fcc, D.  RolJtrtrtn.  Qrmhaijiutciii,  FaMrk;  J.  M'K«Dii*,  ParkheM,  Falkirk,  W. 
Weir ;  Sinipiun  i  Ballli«»  Bathgate  lav    c,  W.  Dim,  Arnotdalc,  Falhlrk. 

Fftiylfij,  Larbert  :  ftiiaa  B.  f  rew  ;  Mian  H.  Frew,  KirkeaJdy;  W.  Millar  Falkirk. 

J.  A.  DempiitAr.    fl,  W*  M^Orngoi",  Stejihonaeiauir,     he,  J*  Bmtlierlotd*  ^04Il- 

^^ckn?-A^l^hu^.-\  and  f .  J.  Wair,  Banb^d.    2,  J.  W.  CamD^,eU.    S,  Capt. 

W.  Gmeapi*.  Larbftrt.    a.  Capt.  LyoaTE-N,    *,  MlM  BMllle,  Larbert  Htatlon. 

''f^^'^^^i'4^r^:-fX^^'l^n^  fCr^fMIoeiira).  ^  A  W.lic.  Joh«.t«n. 
<Pol»iidaJ.  B.D.Draper  (PoUnda).  Kc.  J.  A,  Dflmpiter  TPoJandi) ;  R.  Tajtor 
(BondajiaJ;    W,  tajawfttL     c,  J.  W,    CampbaU   tkoadMwK   ail»i  C.  Brooe, 

^sS^??"*"  CL4ia,-r,  .J.'i.-l  J,  Bnnote,  Hprlnfrfield.  Linlilhgow.  1,  J.  B. 
C«Siiuie.    a,  O.  Meek,  Dunipace.    he,  a.  B.  Laird  ?  D,  Co«ij*r,  JJ-^^-^t 'iJ* 

ViUU.UiJ.C«nrdl.  piotoKS. 

Pooms.— 1  .nd  S.  J.  S.  A  A.  Bobb,  OalMntoiM,  A]loi._l,  Min  Shukl, 


C««n.   e.H.  WT«(I):  J.  B.  8p«.«^Broaghl7FMrT:  H.Gib«.n.Allo.:  C. 
Clackmannan    (Carriers).     n«.   F.  Bolton,   L.arpeK   y?**r7J      »^i-,).  x.  L. 

S«.-l;M^aiy«-f5{^b%W4;«^S^^^      «.^- 

Bolton  (Baldhead Tumblers);  P.Joyoe  (JaooWna);  A-Morrtaon. 

Canary  Bird* :  Mr.  B.  Calderwood,  KilmMnook;  Mr.  B.  Pater- 
■on,  Howwood,  PMsley.  

NOTKS  ON  KILMABNOCK  SHOW. 

(From  a  Oorretpondent.) 

Tm  Piaeont  were  a  sight  in  themselyeB,  and  we  noticed  tt« 

MM  ^^r2wed  wfth  rough  weds J4»wl.c«,  corn  hueks) 

ST Jrf  th?  usual  hurtful  sawdust    We  ~^7 J„» 

littte  curious  to  see  the  ^""F  °V^Jf *  ^^fj^e  oXd  on 

ttit  he  felt  the  above  to  be  his  T^Jf^^'^^^^i^^l 
jTdlo'Ss^Win^  MTt^S!  •^^Sin.gcf  B?g 

long  in  feather,  flag-r '  --^  ■'««'•">»*  •" 


CCS:  «a"efi^»*  ^  sVe.    Pen  408  cor. 
•t2?edihrbit  bOTthe  cla»,«nd,n«t  to^himjje,wo^ 


She  tot  prize  went  to  anicettUebu^  but  co^^ 


;lipsed 


,  Larbert;  R.BarrpBiiTiifoot.Larbiut:  J.Crawford.  -   .^    t    i. 

lii.-Lip^i.^l.  Mn.  F.  Chaitlr*,  ActOB,  London,     a  and  ftjc,  J.  B. 
e,   a,  J.  W.  Campbell^  Allan  Park,  Stirling,    e,  CapU  Lroiw  E.N,  U,  B. 


SSS'^'2^rku?'or''«e^3|.?7^:eL 
Mr.  MitoheU's  highly  commended  was  ^t  ^^  '^%^- 

E^Ij^otSeSThrs  t^-£',^sxT.i^^ 

''ciSi^S.MS^.  were  a  fair  lot.  tat  to.  :^img^pro^ 
in«.  Mr.  komer-s  lird  which  secured  flwt  honours  was  allowea 
tobe  the  best  ever  shown  here.  p^ton's  cook,  b 

spaXoXwrrr^^^&2j?]f5«^ai 

SSfbira-l^^cI^rtnwlla^^-S^ 

X^:L%^^^io^rti2i^t£^^^^ 

a  ^rf  Sdiflerent  IS^,  to  whom  wm  »^  «'»*^  t^t^ 

fe.?^"^eirr.e^^.*a»-^S 
n^pSSiase^  The  Variety  class  was  good;  the  Selling  class 

*"§?Sf  p°^^^iJ*  were  ih.  best  lot  Mr.  Teebay  hjd 
seii  aSi  ?easo^'  jLiy  preferred  *>»  J^"*  PSV^^*^' SSio 
beine  in  better  condition.  Brafcm«  and  OofS^^l^^^ 
lotTflie  winners  meriting  their  posiUon.  Mr.  Wise  s  p^wo™ 
wfliOT  young,  and  Mr.  Proctor's  onnoH?**^7w  .  .S^  to 

(^Nrun^btr^rw^4^r4^^^,S 

sein  a  better  than  Mr.  Gilmour's  Pencilled.    The  ^^^rj^^ 
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were  neyer  Men  here,  while  the  Yarieiy  cliMW,  ai  wmal,  oon- 
tained  capital  specimens  of  the  pure-grounded  Silver-lace. 

The  Dueki  were  excellent  in  all  the  olasaeB ;  the  Variety 
dass,  BO  interesting  to  visitors,  however,  was  placed  in  a  bad 
light.  The  entries  in  Oeeae,  Turkeys,  and  Babbits  were  not 
Uurae,  but  in  the  Selling  class  much  stock  changed  hands. 

The  Cononef ,  though  not  so  nomeroos  as  last  year,  contained 
many  birds  of  great  merit.  Large  prices  were  siven  for  the 
best  specimens,  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand.  We 
were  pleased  to  observe  that,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  ntmost 
care  was  taken  of  the  exhibitors'  mroperty  in  the  matters  of 
food,  water,  and  cleanliness.  This  Show  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion in  that  respect  which  we  hope  it  will  long  maintain. 


NOBTHBRN  COUNTIES  COLUMBABIAN 
SOCIETY. 

This  Society's  annual  Show  was  held  at  Belle  Vne  Gardens, 
Manchester,  on  the  6th  instant.  There  never  was  a  prettier 
show  seen  anywhere;  there  were  npwards  of  four  hundred 
entries,  and  in  the  friendly  rivalry  amongst  the  members  not  a 
single  exhibitor  had  cause  to  oomplain.  The  Committee  worked 
hard  and,  with  the  generous  support  of  Messrs.  Jennison,  the 
Exhibition  was  a  decided  success.  This  Society  will  soon  out- 
number all  other  societies  if  it  pro^ss  as  it  has  done  during 
the  last  two  years.  Neither  Captain  Heaton  nor  Mr.  Bidpeth 
exhibited  this  year,  but  in  quahtv  the  birds  were  far  superior 
to  those  seen  at  previous  shows  held  by  the  Society. 

■  .  .  -  ^  '.    ■■  .,-..'   T.:.  ,    .1  ■:•.  ..ndd.   S.  E.  0. 

Anu  coltiur.—  Yf^v.nff.—l  mad  2,  Majar  J.  H.  Cr¥*r,  £3oatlipi>rL 
FotftEki— £?cm:jc.— land  £,  ii.J«  T^jlor.    Ben,^i,G,J,Ta.TlaT.    tjllAj^rJ. 

H.  Of  j-er. 
O  w  ut,—Fi*rtign,^l,  T.  W.  Town  kjo.  Bowdou.    9.  W.  Laml] ,  Eoohd  ft]  e. 

— Ip  C,  £.  Dock  worth.  Smni*  &r  I3ai4,—U  H*  Verdoii,  WarerLf««,  Any  athtr 
varir  f  V,-^X«B .  VflttJud,    a,  W.  Laifib. 

BijiRi.^Bfiit korpun  —Pa *r,— I,  O.  j.  ti/lor.  S,  4,  HfliLHSAllt  Wilhioin'™. 
J w  etib€r  eotouT. — 1 ,  W  Ju tittce,  S&lfond .  dny  eolouT. — Yu uno^^l  juid  V„  U*Jor 
J-  H.  Crjar.    Cock.—l^  T.  W.  Tawnsoii.    Ben^—l  mmi  %.  T,  W.  Towoeo a 

^AmOi*t,-jUd.—Piiif.^l,  i.i.  J,  Tijlor.  I,  W,  Hili,  Hi|ld^^3rt!i.  YtrltaiP.^l 
uid  3,  e.  &.  M .  Boriitip  Bofh lLli».  Blairk.^laiaA  if,  E.  k;.  M.  IfojrdA.  Any  cohnr, 
-ri>tiF!(^.-l»B.E  M,  e^Tdi.  «,W.  HiH*  t?oefc.-l,  E.  E.  M.  Bi»rda,  %,  F..  0. 
BI**tob.    Hrti.-l,  W,  HiU.    1,  R.  B.  H.  aojdi. 

TuBHiTB.  -Bfu*  QT  6  iJuer  — /*iiif . -1.  4,  XufDiJJ.  %  J,  B.  Pifidt!?,  Harjjmr. 
hay,  Sed^  TcHotr.ar  BlAnk-,—!^  J.  U.  Pludcf^  i,  G^J.  TftYhir.  dntf  coloittr,r- 
roi»»fl,-l,  J.  H.  Hmltr.  2,  A  ai&DKDftll.  C^Jt.-l,  T.  W.  Townjon.  1,J.8. 
Pindur.    I?«n,— 1,  B.  Cod il^i dine.  LiLiicljoroaKb,    2^  \V.  SiH. 

O^VB.-ErKU§h.-lJlit.ii,—Pn\r.-l  iDi  2.  li.CJ*/*  Jiiirr,-!  mrtdt^R.  CJif. 
jfny  frth}tir,—  Yi>uTi^.—t  J.  H  BackJe??.  Ormtttrlt.  i,  R.  CXftj.  Cork.—l^  a.  Clif. 
i,  H.  Un»wort<i.  i:b*iidlfl.    ilfl«.-i  (Uiil  1,  K*  CJny. 

Fahtaiub.— /Niil-.^i.  Q.  f,  Bl^hm.j  UightsT  Broaghton.  %  E-  □.  Eoirmaa, 
Hifffacr  BrotujlitoD.  he.  W.  HiH  (aj.  t?oc*  or  mru—t.  W,  HUl,  J,  T.  W. 
TowtitOfi. 

Nirai.-lud^  W.  lilll, 

DnjdOaojii.— ^^le  Of  8iLt*rr,^l  fttkd  I.  W^  GamotJ.  Chftst^r-  Coek.—l^  W.  HJJL 
9;J.  HdJ3«nd,  i^faut^tlum  Hill.  Ifdn.-l,  E.  C.  j^tr«t<!t].  3«R.CIhj.  A»v  ot^tr 
colour.— I  md  *,  w,  hjil  C?im*l-1  mhI  t,  W.  Hill.  Anu  «>ii>iir."roiiTV.— I, 
J.  Honiwd.  fl,  W.  Hill.    £f(rii.  -L  W.  Hill.    a.  J.  Wilffhi,  ftjeljdftla  Ra*d. 

SiioiiT-'AcrfcD  ANTirK£FB.— /{fd  dr  BWr^chtQu.eT*d.—\  mid  v^  W^  TtifttlM. 
MiJvsT  or  Dun.— If  W«  Qavkid^  a.  W,  Jsitkjf.  .^I»|^  o£^r  colour.— i^  W. 
Ounon.  B.  SV.  Justice.  Any  coiOi^r.^Wiunm.—lt  W.  (junon^  y^  W.  JoatlM. 
<?ocJt.— 1 ,  W.  J  u  Rti  cbh  a,  J .  W  n  (f h  t.  Jjf en.  -I .  W,  rrftmtiti ,  2.  W.  Jt^bUpo- 
+  Loia-WiCtJf  Abtw^ip*  -  JW  trr  tiluecfit>jiier^iL—i,  Wh  Jnililoe^  S^  J,  Wnirbi 
filcer  or  Ditn^--^,  W.  JuaUoe.  9„  H.  Uviluill,  Laww  Brimnbtoii.  Any  *^tStr 
eokmr.—l,  W^  JttHi  ♦,  8.  J,  Wri^hL  ^ny  iTi1lfhMr.--r174110.~L,  W.  Jd^hm. 
S,  H*  a*  Bowman .  C  i^e  fc  — ! ,  J.  Wrigh  L  1.  E.  A,  Gmndj,  Rauubotiaui .  Ucft  - 
1,  W.  Jut  Uee.    S,  J .  Wright. 

LoirO'Ti.GaD  XnuaLwit^—BtkitL—Blne  or  8ilV4f.—t  Aad  9,  R.  UDtwctHib.  B«i 
or  Tellaw.-^l.  H.  i;aa«k>r%b,  i*  W\  SL  fLtitt9tmll>  Lnver  Kfoturbtaa.  Blutk.— 
1  fcad  3,  H.  Untwoftb*  B*(trtU.-.iiiv  ffoia*ir.-i,  C  F.  Duoiw^fth  1  W.  R. 
HmycTJift.  HfitU£d—lt  W.  R.  HnjorRrt.  »*  W.  HUl.  J9c4f<oJaurf(t--t,G.  0. 
titret^Mi. 

.o^i.  wiii*ii  ViflXiir  -- 1,  Q.J.  Taylor.    3.  \\\  HilL. 

8BU.1NC1  GLAUu.—Pair,  pH$e  not  to  exceed  4O0.— L  J.  B.  Ffndar.  9,  W.  Load). 
«(iial«  Wrd,  jpri00  not  ^  emeeed %)e,-l,  B.  O.  SIrtiaL  9^  J.  B.  Ftad«r. 

Juncuss.— Mr.  W.  Oannan,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  Bradfoard. 

ULVBB8T0N  BIRD  SHOW. 

This  Exhibition  of  Oanaries  and  British  cage  birds  was  held 
in  the  Victoria  Concert  Hall,  Ulverston,  on  Deoember  6th.  In 
numbers  and  quality  the  birds  shown  (excepting  among  the 
Lizards)  in  tiie  various  classes  were  well  represented.  Of  the 
Belgiana  many  of  the  birds  were  remarkable  for  purity  of  race, 
beauty  of  plumage,  and  other  standards  of  excellence.  The 
silver  cui>8  offered  by  the  Association  were  both  carried  off  bv 
local  exhibitors.  The  Nonrioh  classes  were  well  forward,  both 
in  natural  and  unnatural  colours,  and  the  Committee  found 
several  specimens  with  supplied  pinion  feathers,  also  with 
drawn  feathers  from  the  tail,  and  the  exhibitors  richly  merited 
the  disfiTace  of  disqualified  cards  being  affixed  to  the  cages. 
The  Judges,  however,  passed  over  them,  and  remarked  that  was 
the  best  way  to  stamp  out  such-like  exhibitors.  Surely  the  time 
will  come  when  owners  will  think  twice  before  riskingdetection. 
The  Goldfinch  Mules  were  very  fine,  especially  the  JBufl  class. 
Tears  may  pass  by  before  so  good  a  collection  may  again  meet 
the  public  eve,  the 'highest  honours  falling  to  a  new  exhibitor — 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  Whitehaven,  with  three  splendid  specimens, 
beautifully  developed  in  the  markings  of  the  plumage. 

Mr.  H.  FoUett,  Failsworth,  Manchester,  again  offioiated  as 


Judffe,  and  his  awards  were  highly  approved  of  by  the  general 
pubUc.  To  the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  T.  Cockertoil)  great  credit  is  dua 
tor  the  good  management  ot  the  Show,  and  for  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  birds  were  staged,  the  numbers  being  ISO  specimens. 

[We  wish  our  correspondent  had  mentioned  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  foul  exhibitors,  for  we  would  have  published 
them.— Ens.] 

BBLeiAH.— OlMT  TeUow^l  aad  I,  W.  Btedlaft  Ulvenioa.  t,W.  Banks, 
UlTenton.  vfce,  T.  Oookarion,  UlTMSton.  he,  7,  Staal,  UlTWStoa.  e,  T. 
Park«r,  UlT«rtt<m.  

BmunAM,—OUar  Buff.-^  W.  Onmimm,  Ulrtratott.  S,  J.  BUe^  mrenUm. 
v/m,  T.  OroawUU.  CartoML    he,T.CoakttUm.   e,  W.  Bowdon,  UlTWCston. 

VoKwum.-~Clear  Yellow.  —  1,  HolmM  ft  Doyle,  Nottingham.  8,  G.  ft  J. 
Mackl«7,  Morwioh.  vke,  B.  StablM,  UWenton.  he,  J.  Andtoy,  L«iOMtar. 
e,  J.  WoSftt,  UlT«nton. 

NoBWioB.  —  OUar  Bu#.— 1,  B.  Baynas.  Ulveraioau  I,  a.  ft  J.  MiAley, 
Norwieh.  8.  J.  HagM,  Barrowin-Forneaa.  «ke,  B.  BtablM.  he,ir,&ioekm, 
]>alton-in>Varn«as.    e,  Holmaa  ft  Doyla. 

Vomwtca.-'Bvenmarked  YeUow.-\  J.  Aadlef,  Ltittstwr.  %  Holmas  smS 
Doyle,  t,  J.  MofEeL  vhc,  J.  BaUtoa,  Laneaater.  he  aad  e,  Bwiroae  ft  Orme* 
Derby. 

VomwuoL-Mven^neifktd  Buf.-l  uid  1,  H.  ft  D.  AaiUej,  >  •»&  •he, 
Bevroee  ft  Orme.    A«.HolmeeftDoTle.    0,J.lfoJlRt. 

Ooij>riMGB.— I.  W.  Hatton,  Leede.  I,  B.  Bamnan,  Mfcddlasbro*.  8,  SLHl^ 
OraDgeK>Ter-Saads.     vhe,  J.  Hagne.     he,  J.  Goode.  Leioeeter.     e,Q.  ft  J. 

OouuraroB  Mvui^CUor  or  VoHegeML  Yellow,— \  and  ^thc,  W.  Batftoa.  % 
J.  Ooode.    8  and  ke,  B.  Bawmaa.   0,  J.  wilUama,  WbitebaTen. 

Qoi^DyxwoH  llci.a.— CImt  or  Varie§ated  Buff.—lt  t,  and  vhe,  J.  WOhMaau 
8.  T.  Bipkine,  Leioeater.    k<;,  H.  ft  D.  AiuUej.   «,  O.  ft  J.  Maokler. 

SaLLXHO  Ch±M.—l,  T.  Oockerton.  8,  B.  HllL  8,  H.  ftD.  Andley.  vhe,  9 
Andiey,  Leioeater.   e,  J.  Ooode, 

Gap,  for  Um  beat  Belgian  Tellaw.  awarded  to  W.  Bradley. 

Cap,  for  the  beet  Belgian  Bali;  awarded  to  T.  Oroaedale. 


ACTION  JLQAINST  THE  SECBETART  OP  THE 
NORTHERN  OOLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY. 

Naldeb  o.  Dunn.— This  was  an  action  of  libel  before  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  and  a  common  jury. 

The  plaintiff,  a  brewer  at  Croydon,  is  a  wellJmown  breeder  of 
Pigeons,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Northern  Colum- 
barian  Society.  The  defendant  is  the  Secretary  of  that  Society, 
and  the  alleged  libel  appeared  in  a  programme  of  the  SooietVs 
proceedings  published  by  the  defendant ;  and  the  part  of  the 
programme  complained  of  stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Society  for  "  trimming,"  by  pulling  out  of  birds 
intended  to  be  exhibited,  feathers  from  their  thighs.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  expelled  .*  but  it  was 
proved  tnat  no  meeting  of  the  Sooietv  had  been  called,  and  tha 
Judge  justly  vituperated  the  proceeding  as  irregular,  and  de- 
cided tnat  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  expelled,  the  whole  pro* 
ceeding  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Dunn  ana  a  few  others. 

Eventually  a  verdict  was  taken  by  consent  for  the  plaintiff 
for  40«.,  all  imputations  being  withdrawn,  his  lordship  oextily- 
ing  for  costs.  

AT  LAST! 

Babuhoton  has  stoUified  itself .  When  I  rso6iv«d  this  yaar'B 
schedule  a  month  or  two  ago  I  noticed  that  the  pfomoters  of  the 
Show  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  printing 
and  enoloaing  an  "eztcaflt  from  JonmMAi«  ov  Hobticultubb^ 
November  21st,  1872,"  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  last  year's  Show 
and  the  management  in  terms  of  praise.  I  will  repeat  a  poriioA 
of  the  extract :  **  A  liberal  prise  list,  and,  above  all,  a  manage 
ment  in  which  ttie  public  have  confidence,  are  sure  to  command 
a  large  measure  of  support  while  any  sbortooming  in  either  of 
these  respects  is  as  eertamly  followed  by  decline.  A  piotty 
accurate  xnowledge  of  the  managers  and  management  is  soon 
arrived  at  by  exhibitors  who,  ever  willing  to  make  a  liberait 
discount  for  blunders  avoidable  and  unavoidable,  are  always 
ready  to  support  any  committee  whose  antecedents  insure  care 
and  attention  to  the  valuable  propertv  entrusted  to  their  oharM, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  procure  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  ror 
the  combatants."  And  Darlington  well  deserved  such  a  meed 
of  praise. 

But  when  Whitby  opened  the  season  with  its  Show,  that  show 
of  shows,  and  the  "  Bemrose  &  Orme  "  collection  of  Canaries 
burst  upon  the  bird-world  like  meteors,  Darlington  lost  its  head 
and  quite  for^t  its  "  earnest  desire  to  procure  a  clear  stsge  and 
no  favour"  m  supplementiii^  its  schedule  with  an  addendum 
stating  that  no  '*  unnatural  colours  "  would  be  sta^d.  Still  X 
do  not  altogether  blame  Darlington.  I  am  afraid  it  was  badly 
advised.  Jealousy  and  personal  animosity  are  bad  counseUocs. 
I  have  observed  in  a  series  of  artidee  elsewhere  (in  reading 
which,  by  the  way,  I  was  reminded  of  one  of  JEsop's  fables,  in 
-vHiiich  a  certain  animal  envekmes  itself  in  tiie  skin  of  a  nobLar 


of  whidi  virtue  and  its  preachers  more  presently.  But  I  think 
this  action  was  most  unwise,  begun  in  naste  to  be  repented  ef 
at  leisure,  startingfrom  false  premises  and  eventuating  in  absurd 
conclusion.  Had  Darlington  adhered  to  its  programme,  however 
ona^ided,  less  injostioe  would  have  been  dona  than  by  TiolatiBf; 
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its  ooyenant.  It  pledged  Itself,  on  little  slips  of  blae  p^ler  and 
by  pablio  adrertisement,  that  "  no  nnnataral  colours  "  should 
be  stafi^ed,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  pledge  reoeived  ihe  support 
of  many  exhibitors  who  would  otherwise  have  stood  aloof.  But 
having  taken  its  stand  as  the  avowed  opponent  of  progress,  how 
does  it  reward  its  friends  ?  Simplv  by  altogether  ignoring  its 
promise  and  admitting  the  very  olass  of  birds  it  had  pledged 
itself  to  exclude.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  lad  a  vilia^^e  orator 
saying,  at  a  parish  meeting,  ''magna  ett  varitat  etmvalshit" 
to  which  one  of  the  other  side  replied.  *'  Yes,  great  is  the  trutn. 
and  will  not  only  prevail  a  bit  but  will  prevul  a  great  deal!  '^ 
And  so  it  is.  Since  Whitby,  despite  the  opposition  Bemrose 
and  Orme  have  met  with,  in  the  face  of  organised  attemnts  to 
damage  their  reputation  and  the  uitrinsio  value  of  their  high- 
bred birds,  exhibitors,  even  unknown  to  their  nearest  intimates, 
have  confessed  to  themselves  how  beautiful  they  are,  and  the 
Derby  wizards  have  hardljr  been  able  to  supply  the  many  orders 
for  these  gorgeous  gems  which,  for  brilliancy  of  plumage,  ahnost 
rival  the  dazzling  beauties  of  southern  olimes ;  and  in  almost 
e^rery  fancier's  stad  throughout  the  oounti^  is  to  be  found  one 
or  more  of  these  birds  which  are  destined  to  make  the  names 
of  Bemrose  &  Orme  famous,  and  the  year  1878  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  caffe-birds.  But  notwithstanding  this, JDarlington, 
lietening  to  bad  counsel,  determined  to  put  its  heel  on  this 
onward  movement,  little  dreaminc,  possibly,  how  many  here 
and  there  had  purohaeed  from  tne  Dwby  aviary;  and  the 
natural  outcome  of  this  was  that  it  had  either  to  decimate  its 
Show  or,  breaking  faith  with  its  supporters,  allow  these  obnoxious 
birds  to  compete.  I  have  no  doubt  the  alternative  was  disagree- 
able, and  the  awkward  position  in  which  it  found  itself  was  w>  its 
Committee  a  matter  ox  regret ;  but  it  was  nothing  more  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  miserable  time-serving 
policv  and  such  a  direct  departure  from  its  original  programme 
''  a  clear  stage  and  no  fayour ! " 

I  had  been  courteously  solioitod  to  accept  the  office  of  judge 
«onjointly  with  Mr.  Bamesby,  but,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
miderstood  without  entering  into  them  here,  I  declined.  This, 
of  course,  was  before  the  prize  list  was  supplemented  by  the 
unfortunate  addendum ;  for,  apart  from  any  other  considerations, 
I  think  I  could  never  so  far  forget  my  dignity  as  a  judge  as  to 
oonseni  to  officiate  as  such  after  any  committee  had  usurped  to 
itself  my  functions. 

The  Darlington  Show  is,  however  (my  howevera  creep  in  as 
aurely  as  Charles  I.  on  Mr.  Dick's  kite),  a  great  triumph.  And 
here  let  me  say,  before  adverting  to  that  particular  triumph, 
that  the  Show,  as  a  show,  was  an  immense  success.  I  spent  a 
few  hours  among  the  birds,  and  was  delighted,  and  apart  from 
the  eoniretemp$  to  which  I  have  adverted,  I  can  again  endorse 
the  opinion  1  formed  last  year.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  winter 
show  of  the  north.  There  are  some  discordant  elements  in  it 
<and  where  are  there  not  ?)  but  give  it  its  due— 4t  is  essentiallv 
a  great  show.  I  will  just  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  it 
would  be  better  to  stage  the  birds  so  that  the  Evenly-marked 
and  the  Crested  classes  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and 
not  at  such  an  elevation  as  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of 
examining  the  specimens  without  Df  ting  the  cages,  a  thing  I 
never  set  a  bad  example  by  doing,  and  so  was  prevented  from 
arriving  at  a  deftnite  conclusion  on  some  birds  I  went  speoiidly 
to  see. 

But  I  said  the  Show  waa  a  great  triumph.  It  sets  at  rest  for 
•ever  the  "Bemrose  St  Orme'^  oontrovevsy,  and  in  vindicating 
the  character  of  their  birds  offers  some  prospective  compen- 
eation  for  the  annoyance  they  were  subjected  to  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  well-organised  attempt  was 
made  to  have  them  excluded  from  Darlington  Show  for  reasons 
which  must  be  manifest  to  everyone.  The  persistent  way  in 
which  they  have  been  elsewhere  written  down  by  iBsop's  happy 
creation ;  the  scurrilous  way  in  which  the  breeders'  reputations 
have  been  assaUed,  in  most  wretched  grammar,  alike  indicative 
of  a  low  order  of  mind  and  defective  education ;  the  unmanly, 
unprincipled,  wicked  way  in  which  they  have  been  attacked 
from  behind  a  flimsy  transparent  screen  which  it  requires  no 
expert  to  remove ;  the  manifestation  of  jealousv  and  vexation ; 
the  line  of  conduct,  at  once  unscrupulous  and  illustrative  of  the 
lowest  type  of  character,  which  has  lain  scarcely  concealed 
beneath  tne  surface,  crom)ing-up  at  every  step  in  all  its  de- 
formity ;  all  this  has  hsa  to  sucoumb.  I  say  that  Darlington 
has  set  at  rest  the  "Bemrose  A  Orme  "  difficulty;  for  Mr.  G. 
J.  Barnesbv,  who  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  ignored  the 
claims  of  the  two  pioneers  of  this  phalanx  of  wonders,  and  not 
a  month  aeo  attempted  to  write  them  down,  had  at  Darlington 
to  award  the  highest  honours  to  this  identical  class  of  bird. 

Before  I  brinff  these  notes  on  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  1878 
to  a  close  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a  statement  made 
in  the  report  of  the  "  Good  Intent"  Show,  at  Northampton,  a 
week  or  two  ago.  The  "  Good  Intent "  was  the  show  to  which 
I  referred  just  now  when  I  said  another  town  had  become 
"wise  "  and  preached  the  beauty  of  virtue.  The  resolution  of  | 
this  virtuous  community  appeared  in  the  "  Letter  Box,'*  and  I 
was  to  the  effect  that, "  ^ould  any  suspected  unnatuxal-oolouxed  ' 


specimens  be  sent  to  our  forthcoming  show,  they  will  not  be 
staged  under  any  consideration,  but  will  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  hall."  I  have  not  the  circular  by  me  from  which  this 
is  an  extract,  but  I  shall  not  err  greatly  when  I  say  it  advertised 
the  integrity  of  the  Committee  as  a  first-class  article  which  had 
been  before  the  public  for  about  twenty  years,  and  there  ia 
something  very  refreshing  in  the  way  in  which  determination 
to  watch  over  the  public  morals  is  avowed.  The  resolution  is 
signed,  among  other  names,  by  T.  Barwell,  and  I  notice  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  publication  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  "  Good 
Intent "  was  paraaed,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Nottingham  Show, 
Messrs.  Tuokwood  and  Barwell,  are  spoken  of  as  having  "  done 
honour  to  the  cause  by  their  previous  judging  and  also  vio- 
tories  as  prizetakers.'*  Now,  may  I  ask  whether  the  Barwell 
who  undertakes  the  custody  of  public  morality  at  the ''  Good 
Intent"  Show  and  the  Barwell  who  has  done  "honour  to  the 
cause  "  by  "  victories  as  prizetaker."  is  or  is  not  a  Barwell  of 
** Barwell  &  Sons"  who  exhibited  tne  honA  fide  painted  birds  at 
this  very  "  Good  Intent "  Show  where  the  genuine  '<  Bemrose 
and  Orme  "  birds  were  rejected  ?— W.  A.  Bioxston. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  HIGH-GOLOURBD  CANARIES. 

Wb  intimated  in  a  previous  communication  that  on  soma 
future  occasion  we  shoxud  make  known  the  method  of  feeding 
adopted  by  us  to  obtain  high  colour  in  Canaries.  Our  reason 
for  now  departing  from  that  resolution  and  at  once  informing 
fanciers  of  the  so-called  secret  is,  that  having  sometime  ago 
communicated  it  to  a  fancier  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  wa 
now  learn  that  he  is  turning  a  dishonest  penny  by  selling  it  to 
various  parties.  Ae  this  is  a  grave  breach  of  oonHdence  we  have 
determined  at  once  to  make  known  the  method  referred  to,  and 
preserve  fanciers  from  annoyance  and  save  their  money. 

Those  who  have  so  persistently  c<mtested  the  genuineness  of 
our  birds  wUl,  we  are  sure,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  recipe  hava 
the  candour  to  admit  that  we  have  been  honest  and  truthful 
in  both  our  actions  and  statements.  To  those  committees 
who  have  acted  without  bias,  uninfluenced  by  the  threats  of 
competing  exhibitors,  and  have  ffiven  us  a  fair  stage  and  no 
favour,  we  tender  our  warm  and  nearty  thanks.  Those  narrow 
and  exclusive  oommittees— Nottingham,  Northampton,  Darling- 
ton, Ulverston,  to  wit— who  have  endeavoured  to  burke  our 
endeayours,  who  have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
advancement,  and  who  have  shielded  themselves  behind  a  re^ 
striction  tiiey  cannot  define,  have  only  to  follow  another  year 
the  course  they  have  pursued  in  this  to  ensure  their  schedules 
being  consigned  to  toe  oblivion  of  the  waste-paper  basket.-^ 
BsHBosn  &  Oam. 

J20eip«.— Egg,  biscuit,  and  cayenne  pepper.  These  are  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  used  by  us,  which  have  proved  so  suo* 
ceesfnl  in  producing  the  high  colour  so  much  admired. 

DBONE  COMB  IN  SUPEBS. 
As  none  of  vour  oorrespondents  has  adverted  to  Mr.  Petti* 
srew's  mode  of  utilising  ffirone  combs  in  supers,  I  may  be  par* 
doned  pointing  ont.  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice,  that  his  pro- 
cedure would  be  looked  upon  as  bad  practice  with  us  here  in  the 
nmrth.  From  the  muoh  coarser  appearance  of  supers  composed 
either  wholly  or  in  psrt  <xf  drone  comb,  they  are  rated  at  far  less 
value,  either  on  the  competition-table  or  the  counter  of  the 
honey  merchant.  Consequently,  instead  of  inserting  it  as  guide, 
or  yet  for  filling  in  my  apiary,  as  soon  as  it  unfortunately 
appears  at  all  in  supers,  or  in  excess  in  stocks,  it  is,  if  noticed  in 
time,  carefully  excised,  transferred  to  the  melting-pot,  passes 
through  the  embossed  wax-sheet  machine,  and  re-appears  to  do 
duty  in  correct  worker  form.  The  novice  will  also  find  that  a 
thoroughly  sealed-out  super,  as  a  rule,  takes  precedence  with 
both  the  judge  and  the  merchant,  despite  your  correspondent's 
conception  that  "  a  few  inches  of  cells  half  filled  and  open,  give 
supers  of  glass  an  appearance  more  artistio  and  pleasing."^ 
A  JEiiMVBaWBHZBS  Bxb-xespeb. 


HONBT-SUPBES  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 
YoTTB  readers  have  been  entertained  (or  shocked,  as  the  case 
may  be)  at  the  novel  metiiods  adopted  by  certain  successful  ex- 
hibitors this  year  to  iUl  supers  witn  honey,  and  so  win  the  prises 
offered.  Certainly  tibe  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  several  parties 
to  attain  their  obfeot  has  been  as  interesting  to  lookers-on  as  it 
has  been  clever.  I  presume  that  this  was  not  exactly  the 
object  aimed  at  by  those  who  offered  the  prizes,  but  as  th^ 


were  not  very  precise  or  definite  in  the  wording  of  their 
vertisements,  no  real  fault  or  deserved  blame  can  attach  to  those 
gentlemen  who  simply  did  that  which  they  were  in  a  manner 
bribed  or  tempted  to  do.  Nevertheless  we  should  have  felt 
somewhat  "  sold,"  and  have  gone  home  with  our  simple  faces 
looking  very  blue,  had  we  been  among  the  less  fortunate  ex- 
hibitors who  interpreted  the  advertisements  according  to  their 
spuit  rather  than  tne  letter,  and  exhibited  supersi  M  any  did  so, 
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as  the  resnlt  of  the  honourable  labonr  of  their  beei,  auisted,  it 
may  be,  by  the  skilled,  but  still  eqaitable,  aid  of  their  scientific 
masters.  In  f  atnre,  I  presnme,  we  shall  be  all  agreed  that  such 
sharp  practice  shomd  be  most  carefully  goarded  against,  other- 
wise what  possible  encoaragement  will  he  giyen  to  legitimate 
improvement  in  bee-keeping  ?  Yon  will  bnt  offer  prizes  to  the 
artful,  and  the  rest  will  cease  to  tronble  themselyes  with  compe- 
tition. We  happen  to  know  of  a  great  deal  of  trickery  at  floral 
exhibitions,  where  prizes  are  freqnentlywon  qnite  oat  of  all  desert. 
The  qnestion,  howeyer,  remains—What  precantions  can  be 
taken  to  seenre  that  no  snper  exhibited  shall  receive  a  prize, 
which  is  not  the  honA-fide  produce  of  a  stock  of  bees^  nnaasistea 
at  the  cost  of  other  stocks,  although  legitimately  assisted  by  the 
■kill  of  the  master  ?  And  what  are  to  be  the  limits  of  such 
assistance  ?  And  what  is  to  be  understood  by  legitimate  assist- 
ance ?  I  Tentore  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  of  my  own,  by  way 
of  helping  to  frame  some  rules  that  may  help  on  our  craft  with- 
out aftorcung  premiums  to  the  artful. 

1.  The  honey  exhibited  shall  be  that  collected  by  the  bees  of 
any  given  hive  from  flowers  or  honeydew  during  the  actual 
season,  without  assistance  by  feeding  of  any  kind  within  eight 
months  of  exhibition. 

2.  The  supers,  quite  empty  of  oomb,  shall  have  been  put  on  the 
hives  not  earlier  than  the  1st  of  May,  nor  shall  any  comb  be 
added  to  the  stocks  in  ekes  or  otherwise. 

8.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  enoourage  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  stocks  b^  additions  to  its  population  the  autumn  previous, 
either  bv  juncaon  of  oondemnea  or  weak  hives,  by  careful  feed- 
ing at  that  time,  or  by  renewal  of  old  or  unsuitable  combs ;  but 
there  must  be  no  robbing  or  weakening  of  other  stocks  by  re- 
moval of  brood  or  other  addition  to  population  in  the  year  of 
exhibition,  other  than  the  regular  and  natural  increase  of  the 
■tockitself. 

4.  No  super  shall  receive  a  prize  whose  exhibitor  cannot  pro- 
duce a  certificate  signed  by  two  or  three  respectable  bee-keepers 
in  his  neighbourhood,  testifying  that  he  has  to  their  knowledge 
complied  strictly  with  the  conations  of  competition. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  restriction  as  to  size  or  shape  or  material 
of  hive,  or  as  to  age  of  stock. 

I  venture  to  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  managers  of  flower  or  other  shows  where  honey  is  included 
in  the  schedule  of  prizes,  so  as  to  exclude  in  future  all  such 
doubtful  modes  of  dealing  aS  have  occurred  this  year.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  suggest  other  rules, 
or  to  improve  on  those  I  have  suggested  above.— B.  ft  W. 


bsM  to  Tonz  neighboor'B  gwdan,  IlirM  milM  off,  with  porfaet  wUt*j  at  soy 
time  dnxiiig  th«  wintor.  We  nrafer  doing  it  after  a  froet  if  poaaible,  when 
the  weather  baeomM  mild  and  ranny.  Feihape  the  beet  time  ie  eariy  in 
Febniaiy,  hot  it  may  bo  dono  now.  Mo  eaeh  pieeaatioos  are  neeeeeaiy  in  this 
eaae  as  in  the  other  about  which  yon  eonsnlted  os. 

8izs  or  StsaW  Hiys  (A  Btrow  ffio«).— The  slse  of  your  etmw  hives 
shonld  depend  on  the  eharaoter  of  yoor  pastniage  and  the  else  of  the  swarm 

mit  into  It,  also  on  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  peopled.    Bat  for  May 

m  a  good  oonntiy,  yoor  hlTes  (such  as  yoa  ask  for),  mar  be  dome-ai 
three-fifths  of  a  eixele,  ti^tly  bound  together,  and  90  inches  in  dlanu 
the  centre  CTeiy  way.  It  woudthns  stand  19  inches  high.  We  should  _ 
stxmlght-sldedhlTes  with  flat  tops  of  wood.  If  you  use  snpecs  the  hlTO  muM. 
have  a  eouTenlent  hole  at  top,  and  should,  therefore,  be  flat.  Bupers  may  be 
smaller  by  one-third,  but  othvrwlse  similar.  On  the  whole  we  think  you  will 
obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  honey  by  the  use  of  ekes  if  you  add  all  th«y 
require,  but  the  quality  in  the  snpecs  will  be  far  superior. 

Pbicb  or  Baas  (O.).— A  toit  good  hive  of  bees  at  the  piesent  time  to  worth 
from  80t.  to  40s.  Cottagers  who  keep  the  smaU  old-faaMoned  hlree  sell  them 
at  about  90s.  each.  By  purchasing  smaU  hiTes  yon  eoold  In  time  poi  their 
swarms  into  larger  onee,  and  thus  improTO  your  stocks  of  beee.  If  you  cannot 
find  them  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  write  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Bale,  Man- 
No  one  ean  be  quite  sure  of  finding  a  healthy  hlTo  without  brood 


later  than  the  end  of  January. 

a  (Idem)^ln  actifidal  iwaimiBg  it  to  not  neeaassry 
to  remore  beee  to  a  dtotanee  of  a  mile.    By  plaelng  the  swaim  iriieM  the  old 


AannczAX.  Swabiciiio  (idem).— In  actifielal  i 


one  stood,  and  the  old  onea  few  feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  yon  wiUsaeoeed 
admirably.  Bt  removing  the  old  one  90  yards  away,  many  of  the  beee  would 
go  to  tike  cHA  plaee  and  unite  with  the  swarm. 

Borraimio  Bancs  {A.  JT.).— Boak  the  sUns  in  a  mixture  of  two  quarts 
brsB  and  one  gallon  of  waterfor  three  days,  take  them  out  and  rab  them  with 
a  handful  of  salt;  if  they  hare  hair  or  wool  on,  add  powdered  alum  with  the 
salt,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  Some  sUns  which  an  as  soft  as  Ud  wan  done  in 
thtoi 


USTBOBOLOGIOAL  OBSSBYATIONB, 

Oakdiv  Bquawi,  Loimov. 

Lat.  61*  88^  JO'  N. ;  Long.  0°  8*  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


FOOD  FOB  BEES. 


It  is  an  axiom  in  bee-keeping  that  sugar,  not  the  crystallised 
nor  the  coarse,  but  the  best  brown,  should  form  the  staple  food 
for  the  winter  use  of  our  little  friends.  Different  bee-aeepers 
have  different  opinions  as  to  the  quantil^  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration. Some  ^ve  it  dry,  others  boil  it  into  a  syrup  with 
beer,  and  others  with  water.  The  following  method  of  making 
food  in  my  opinion  surpasses  either,  and  I  find  the  bees  like  it 

Suite  as  well :— To  2  lbs.  of  sugar  put  1  lb.  of  oatmeal  and  a 
reakfast-oupful  of  skim  mUk,  tnen  boil  it  up  into  syrup  to  the 
oonsistenoe  of  honey.    I  should  very  much  uke  the  opinion  of 

S»ur  correspondents  on  the  above  preparation.    Pernaps  "A 
BNrBBwsHiBE  BsE-xxispxii  '*  could  tcU  US  Something  about  the 
admixture  of  oatmeal.— A.  T.  W.,  Kidwelly. 
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W. 
N. 

«-. 

45.7 
448 
447 
44.1 
tt.9 
41.6 

*45 
til 

44.8 
48.8 
481 
869 

tn- 

40.4 
S9.4 
41.1 
86.8 
4t.8 
167 

4&4 

47.T 
471 
4&6 
68.8 
46.4 

864 

1L8 
40.6 
14.6 

In. 

Means 

80J86 

41.8 

40J 

UJi 

46.6 

8BJ 

48J 

sri 

0.00O 

BEMABKB. 

8r(L— Dark  morning;  fair  hat  doll  all  daj. 

4th.— Darkat9A.K.;  a  fine  daj  for  the  time  of  year,  tat  lathsr  dnlL 

0th.— Fair  all  day,  hat  irithont  son ;  fine  night. 

6th.— Another  fair  hat  snnlees  day,  and  rather  lees  U^  UMn  yeetecday. 

7th.^9air  all  day,  hot  oenaeionaliy  looking  likely  for  rain. 

8th.— Still  fahr,  bat  rather  foggy  and  dark  all  day.  ^     , , 

0th.— White  froet,  foggy  at9A.K.,Tery  mnchsoandrerydaitfromlOto  IIajc, 
then  rather  lighter,  and  between  1  and  8  p.m.  bri^ter  than  at  any  time 
daring  the  past  week,  the  son  shining,  and  the  fog  oieared.  hot  immedi- 
ately after  the  fog  became  as  thick  as  ever,  and  the  day  doeed-ln  with 
fog  of  onosoal  density. 
A  week  without  rain,  and  almoet  withoat  son.    Temperatore  at  9  ajk.  5^ 

below  that  of  kst  week,  hat  the  max.  in  son,  18°,  and  the  msan  night  min.  V 

aboTS.    The  barometer  anosoally  high  and  steady,  the  range,  being  nnder  a 

qoarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  lowest  pressors  beteg  80.415.— O.  J,  Smoaa. 
Wednesday  morning.— The  fog  eontinoes,  with  sharp  frost. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Ponm  Df  Wana  OocHnn  (A  Beginner).— White  OoehlnsshooldhaTS  the 
■ame  points  as  the  Bolf.  The  only  dtflersnoe  is  one  of  ooloor.  They  should 
be  Teiy  lacge,  hare  weli-deilned  and  serrated  single  eombs,  sharp  Intelligent 
faces,  short  legs  well  feathered  to  the  toes,  wings  well  clipped  into  the  body, 
lamflofl  behind,Tery  little  tail,  no  TOltore  hock.  They  shonld  hsTc  yellow  legs. 

Boos  Dboppsd  fbok  trs  Pkbch  {A.  B.).—li  is  a  TCiy  annoying,  bat  not 
a  very  oncommon,  thing.  Ifyoo  can  detect  tikeoolprit,c(mflne  her  t^hersdf. 
If  yoo  eannoi,  rsmoTc  aU yonr  perahea  for  afew nij^its.  Place  some laying- 
bozee,  and  pot  some  straw  In  one  comer  of  the  boose.  She  will  tsike  to 
zegnlar  habits.  Too  say  the  flkMring  of  yoor  honee  is  an  Inch  deep  in  saw- 
dost.  It  is  a  very  bad  thing.  They  ue  sore  to  pick  op  part  of  it.  It  is  in- 
digeetlbls;  it  swells  in  the  crop  and  giszard;  it  distends  the  latter  withoat 
answering  any  porpose.  The  ^scurd  is  for  the  reception  of  stones,  which 
act  as  mlUstones  and  grind  the  food.  Bawdost  acts  as  a  boiler.  Discard  it 
and  sobstltote  grarel. 

BiBMi!fOHUc  Poultry  Show.- For  White  Call  Docks  the  first  prise  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bailey. 

WaiOHT's  iLLusnATBD  BOOK  OF  PovLTKT  ((7.  W.  ff.).— It  is  ooite  troc 
that  complete  Tolomes  of  this  excellent  book  were  exhibited  at  the  Birming- 
ham Show.  It  is  the  ordinary  costom  of  the  pablishlng  trade,  and  whilst 
the  work  is  issoed  in  parts  to  salt  the  conTcnience  of  sobscribers,  a  poblisher 
always  exercises  his  right  to  issoe  the  work  complete  at  any  time.  In  fact, 
ia  many  instancce  the  work  is  pablished  in  complete  form  first,  and  issoed 
in  parts  afterwards.  Messrs.  GasseU  Jostly  took  adTantege  of  one  of  the  best 
attended  shows  of  the  ysar  to  bring  the  Tolome  to  the  notice  of  the  -risitors. 
Bess'  BaasDnfo  Ssasoh  (P.  &).— In  ordinary  ssaeotis  beee  begin  to  breed 
at  the  beginning  of  Febroaiy.  In  the  sooth  of  England  bees  generally  begin 
to  breed  early  to  Febroary ;  In  later  parts  not  qoite  so  soon.    In  Bootland 

aboot  the  first  week  of  Msroh.    As  soon  as  bees  begin  to  breed  they  m«y  be 
seen  carrying  water  into  their  hiyes. 
BEKOTzxa  Hivas  {An  Old  8ub$eriber).^Joa  esa  mora  yonr  hlTCS  and 


OOVBHT  GABDXN  MABKET.— Daoaxaaa  10. 

Supplies  moderate  sadbasiness  rather  doll,  with  no  alteration  In  prices. 

FBUIT. 

8.d.  B.d.  _  a.d. 

1  Otol   6    Oranges ^100  6 

110   0   10   0    Qoinces dos.  1 

....lb.  10     7   0    Pears,kitcben dos.  1 

...  lb.   1   0     16         dessert doa.  1 

...lb.   16     0   0    PlneApples lb.  • 

.VIOO  8  0   11   0    Walnata boshel  U 

..each  1  0    i  0         dUto VIOO  1 


^ES& 


Qrapes,  hothonse. 

FUberto 

Gobs 


0  1 

0  1 

0  • 

0  6 

0  16 

0  1 


Artichokes 

Asparagos 

French  .... 
Beans,  Kidney.. 

Beet,  Red 

BrooeoU 

Cabbage.. 


Carrots.. 

CaoUflowcr...... 

Celery 

Coleworts. .  dos. 

Cooonbers  . . . .  ■ 

pickling  .... 

BndlTe 

Fennel 

Garlic 

Heilw 

Horseradish.... 


Lettoee.. 


...  doa.  1 
...VIOO  0 

16 

.  V109  1 
....  dos  1 
,  bondle  0 
...  dos.  1 
.  flOO  1 
..bsneh  0 
....dos.  8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

handle  6 
.bonoh  0 
...doa.  1 


TXaXTABLSB. 
Ld.    S.d. 


,  dos. 
,  dos. 


lb. 


Otol  0 
0  0  0 
6  6  0 
0  0  0 
0  10 
•  1  6 
0  16 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 
0  6  0 
6  10 
6  4  0 
6  10 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
10  0 
6  0  0 
10  0 
0  4  0 
10  0 
0     1    6 


Moshrooms .. . .  •• . .  pottle 
Mustard  4  Cress.. ponnet 

Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bonchee 
Parsnips '" 


Peas  , 

Potatoee.... 
Kidney  , 
Bound.. 


dos. 
quart 


do. 
.do. 


doa 

, bundle 

bundle 

dos. 

bundle 

baaket 

lb. 

bushel 

dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


Bhubarb.... 

Balsafy 

BsToys 

Bcorsonera. 
Bea-kale.... 
BhaUoto. 


•.4.    s. 

1  Otol 
0  10 
10  4 
0  8  0 
0  0  4 
0  9  1 
0  0  0 
•  04 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
10  1 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
10  1 
10  0 
IBS 
0  10 
10  8 
10  4 
0  10 
0    0      0 
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CALENDAR. 

]ff<^th 

•5' 

Week. 

ATenge  Tenpen- 
tnre  new  London. 

Bain  in 

&.. 

£S. 

Moon 
BUee. 

Moon 
Bete. 

Moon's 
Age. 

dook 
efter 

Tetf. 

18 
19 

ao 

SI 
22 
28 
24 

Th 

F 

B 

Suv 
If 
Tu 
W 

Meeting  of  Linneen  Sooiety.  8  p  Ji. 
TwUightend8&57P.ii. 

4  Btjkdaj  zx  Adtzht. 

4fi.4 
44.1 
44.1 
46.0 
44.1 
44.0 

IT 

82.6 
88.6 
84.0 

a? 

8L8 

MOML 

89.7 
88.5 

8a9 

89.0 
8a7 
87.9 
87.6 

»3- 

16 

16 
17 
21 
21 
17 

m.   h. 
4ftf8 
6     8 
6     8 

6  8 

7  8 

7  8 

8  8 

m.    h. 
48ef8 
60     8 

60  8 

61  8 
61      8 
68     8 
68     8 

m.  h. 
68     6 

10  8 
18     9 

11  10 
60  10 
17  11 
87    11 

m.    h. 
28     2 

7  8 

8  4 
16      6 
89     6 

7     8 
84     9 

nr 

8 

4 
6 

m.  B. 
8  1 
2  82 
2  2 
1  81 
1  1 
0  81 
0      1 

862 
888 
864 
866 
866 
867 
868 

Fnm  obMrrfttloBfl  takm  dmt  London  diadng  f orty-tluwe  jmn,  «h«  vfwtf  dnj  tauparnftan  of  the  week  ie  U.9^ ;  and  Its  night  tempentme 
82.r.   The  giMktefthefttirM67».  on  the  28ird,  1841;  and  24th,  108;  end  the  knrMt                                           Xhe  gzeeteet  f eU  of  ndn  wee  1.18  inoh. 

BERRY-BEARING  PLANTS.— No.  1. 

*  OR  Beveral  months  it  has  been  my  intention 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  plants  worthy 
of  more  extended  cnltiyation,  on  account  of 
the  great  beanty  of  their  berries;  preosnre 
of  bnsinesBy  however,  has  from  time  to  time 
driven  it  ont  of  mind  nntil  the  ooUeotionB 
staged  at  Kensington,  and  duly  ehronided 
by  yon,  again  revived  the  idea.  I  shall, 
therefore,  address  myself  to  the  matter  at 
once,  as  I  believe  a  few  words  npon  this 
snbject  will  not  be  considered  ont  of  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  Jonrnal.  The  variety  of  this  class  of  plants  staged  at 
Kensington  was  not  great ;  bnt  lookers-on  must  bear  in 
mind  that  very' many  plants,  which  are  objects  of  ^at 
beanty  at  home,  will  not  bear  the  jonmey  to  an  exhibition, 
and  appear  in  a  creditable  condition  when  staged.  In 
the  few  remarks,  then,  which  I  shall  here  offer,  I  intend 
noticing  the  plants  entirely  independently  of  tJieir  merits 
for  exhibition,  and  shall  simply  introduce  them  to  my 
readers  as  well  deserving  attention  for  their  great  beanty 
as  home-decorators  either  in  the  stove,  greenlionse,  or 
dwelling  honse. 

As  a  mle,  plants  remarlkable  for  the  beanty  of  their 
berries  have  very  small  flowers  of  no  spiking  beanty ; 
some  wonld  call  them  inffignificant,  bnt  I  do  not  like  to 
hear  the  term  employed  m  connection  with  any  plant, 
for  the  veriest  weed  has  its  nses  in  the  vegetable  world, 
and  small  and  unattractive  as  these  flowers  may  be,  their 
organs  are  as  fully  developed,  and  they  are  able  to  per- 
form their  various  fdnctions  as  surely  as  the  largest  and 
gaudiest  of  Nature's  productions.  To  resume,  however, 
the  fact  of  their  flowers  being  so  unattractive  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  their  neglect  amongst 
amateurs,  because  as  they  look  for  the  bloom  to  recom- 
pense them  for  their  care  and  trouble,  they  throw  tiiem 
away  in  disgust  when  these  small  blooms  appear,  and 
thus  the  berries,  which  would  have  appeared  in  due  time, 
are  never  seen  or  even  dreamt  of  until  they  are  found  in 
all  their  glory  in  the  garden  of  some  neighbours,  who, 
having  made  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  naturcJ 
history  of  their  plants,  have  "  learned  to  labour  and  to 
wait."  Some  of  our  casual  readers  may  observe  that  we 
have  so  many  plants  which  produce  beautitnl  flowers  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  finding  room  for  those  having 
only  berries  to  recommend  them ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  berries  are  beautifdlly  coloured,  and, 
moreover,  usuall;^  display  their  greatest  beauty  at  the 
very  time  there  is  the  greatest  paucity  of  flowers,  and 
that  they  remain  in  perfection  for  a  very  long  time.  This 
then  is  my  case  in  behalf  of  the  beny-bearing  plants ; 
I  shall  now  present  the  principal  kinds  before  you  in  detail, 
and  if  any  of  their  opponents  have  rebutting  evidence  to 
brin^  after  their  appearance  I  am  sure  that  they  will  have 
a  fair  hearing,  and  that  their  statements  will  receive  due 
consideration. 

ABDIBIA. 

This  genus  contains  an  immense  number  of  species, 

Na  64.^VoL.  XXV,,  Nxw  Bnixe. 


I  shall  only  enumerate  one  or  two,  however,  in  this  place 
They  are  robust-growing  plants  which  should  be  potted 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  hberal 
admixture  of  sharp  sand ;  they  strike  readily  from  cut- 
tings, and  may  be  obtained  from  seed  with  great  faoility. 
Anyone  having  a  stove  should  not  fail  to  grow  a  few  of 
these  plants,  for  the  effect  they  produce  when  well  set 
with  tneir  ornamental  berries  is  quite  charming,  and 
moreover  when  in  fruit  they  may  be  used  without  injury 
eitiier  in  tiie  greenhouse  or  for  room  decoration,  except 
what  may  arise  from  ^. 

A.  CBENULATA. — ^This  is,  pcrhaps,  the  best  known  of  the 
genus,  and,  unfortunately,  from  being  often  badly  ma- 
naged, has  fallen  into  bad  repute  with  many,  but  it  is 
very  effective  when  well  grown.  The  best  system  I  have 
found  is  to  raise  them  from  seed'  the  first  year,  and  then 
cut-off  the  tops  and  strike  them  in  a  close  frame.  When 
struck  they  should  be  grown-on  rapidly,  when  they  will 
bloom  profdsely,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  deep  red 
berries,  which  contrast  admirably  with  the  deep  shining 
green  of  the  leaves. 

A.  CBENX7LATA  FBUOTU-ALBo. — A  variety  rcsembliug  the 
species  in  every  respect,  saving  in  the  colour  of  the  berries, 
which  in  this  plant  are  pure  white.  It  should  be  treated 
in  the  way  previously  named,  in  order  to  produce  hand- 
some plants. 

BIVINA. 

A  genuB  of  slender  elegant  plants,  easily  grown  into 
good  specimens;  they  may  be  kept  in  small  pots,  and 
&en  form  beautiful  objects  for  table  decoration,  as  their 
racemes  of  berries  have  a  splendid  effect  by  artificial 
light.  These  plants,  unfortunately,  are  very  apt  to  cast 
their  berries  when  moved  any  distance  either  by  road  or 
rail,  and  thus  will  never  become  favourites  with  exhi- 
bitors. They  should  be  potted  in  loam,  peat,  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  parts,  adding  a  little  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  open.    Propagate  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

R.  HUMHiiB. — Trds  is  an  elegant,  ffracefol  little  plant, 
growing  erect,  and  producing  both  lateral  and  terminal 
racemes  of  bright  scarlet  berries,  whilst  the  leaves  are 
pale  green.  It  flowers  and  seeds  very  freely,  and  thus 
soon  forms  a  presentable  object ;  it  requires  the  heat  of 
the  stove.    There  is  also  a  yellow-berried  form  of  this. 

R.  TiNCTORiA. — In  most  respects  this  species  resembles 
the  preceding;  the  berries,  borne  upon  the  long  racemes, 
are,  however,  very  different  in  colour ;  for  whilst  those  of 
R.  hnmilis  are  bright  scarlet,  those  of  this  plant  are  deep 
maroon  crimson.  R.  tinctoria  is  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  hnmilis :  why  I  cannot  say,  for,  to  my  mind, 
this  is  as  effective,  if  not  even  more  beautifiil.  It  should 
be  grown  in  the  stove. 

CALLICABPA. 

Callicabpa  purpurea: — This  is  another  plant  which  is 
condemned  by  most  amateurs,  because  it  nas  been  neg- 
lected until  Ihe  time  comes  round  when  it  is  required, 
then,  on  account  of  its  shabby  appearance,  it  is  voted 
useless ;  but  I  venture  to  assert,  if  well  grown  and  cared 
for,  as  any  plant  should  be  which  is  expected  to  be 
ornamental  at  a  given  time,  it  will  disappoint  no  one, 
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btlt  will,  on  the  contrary,  give  general  aatisf action.  The  soil 
for  its  snoceBflf al  enltivation  is  loam  and  peat  in  e^oal  pavts, 
with  about  one-fourth  of  sand  added.  Gnttings  taken  o£F  early 
ill  spring  abonld  be  gromi-on  in  the  stove,  and  in  anliimB 
tibf  plants  will  be  fit  for  any  deooraiiye  purpose.  The  plant 
attains  a  height  of  some  2  or  8  feet,  and  is  shrabby  in 
habit,  with  serrated  orate  leaves ;  the  flowers  ace  small,  nnat- 
tractive,  and  borne  in  the  axjQs  of  the  leaves,  bat  are  sue- 
oeeded  by  large  closters  of  shining  violet-coloured  berries, 
xendflring  the  plant  very  omamenial  throughont  the  winter. 
When  in  fndt  it  may  be  used  for  either  «tove  or  greenhouse 
decoration. 

P8TGH0T&IA. 

A  genua  of  OinchonaoeiB,  the  varioufl  members  of  which,  as 
lar  «i  I  am  •ware,  have  no  olaim  upon  the  plant-grower  for 
tiie  beauty  of  their  flowers;  one  species,  however,  of  recent 
introduction  must  not  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  the  beauti- 
hS.  berries  with  which  it  is  adorned  during  the  winter  months. 
Th^eeil  should  be  composed  of  loam,  leaf  Bievld,  piftt,  and 
0«Dd  iKL  equal  parts.    It  is  beet  grown  from  outliiigBb 

P<  OBWooooaA. — ^To  the  late  Dr.  Seemainn  we  are  indebted 
f«rttM  IniTDductloii  df  this  species.  It  cannot  be  said  to  form 
a  handsome  plant  if  a  seedling  is  allowed  to  take  its  own 
course,  but  I  have  proved  it  % uite  amenable  to  whatever  train* 
iog  is  required.  For  this  purpose  the  top  of  a  seedling  should 
be  out  off  and  struck ;  when  rooted  pot  it  in  the  above-named 
oompost,  and  grow  it  in  the  stove.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
with  crenate  edges,  and  dark  green;  the  flowers  ate  of  no 
beauty,  but  are  succeeded  by  axillary  racemes  of  berries  of  the 
most  vivid  uHrsmariae,  rendering  the  phmt  extremely  bewi- 
tiful.— Binaffo  OumB. 


CLEMATISES. 
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knewn  habit  of  climbing  as  Vines  do—ttiough  it  uses  ite  lettves 
as  tendrils  or  natural  holdfasts,  being  unlike  the  Viae  in  than 
essential— has,  almost  suddenly,  become  one  of  the  finest  and 
deservedly  most  popular  plants  we  possess.  Those  who,  like 
the  writer,  can  remember  the  old  Clematis  Hendersoni  and  its 
roBv  purplish  variefy ;  the  old  Clematis  Flammula  in  variety ; 
and  the  lovely  wild  C.  Vitalba,  so  intiinately  associated  with 
some  of  our  finest  British  scenery,  and  who^can  ako  reeali  to 
tMr  memoiy  the  pleasure  with  i^ch  the  hnprovamcMls  ef 
1631  in  the  forms  of  C.  odorata  and  G.  montana  wwe  bailed, 
will  have  been  more  than  surprised  with  the  rapid  strides  which 
luivQ  been  made  within  the  last  five  years.  Mor  should'. we 
to^ay  endeavDor  to  diapense  witti  the  old  C.  mnntana,  as  it  is 
«  beautiful,  ehowy,  "  atany "  plant,  growing  amaarin^,  and 
blooming  with  a  freedom  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  writer  has 
a  solita^  plant  against  a  wall  planted  there  only  two  years 
ago,  and  it  is  already  producing  its  thousands  of  blooma. 

Hoi  only  are  Clematises  grown  and  treated  as  dimbing  wall 
plants,  or  "  pole"  and  tree  climbers,  they  are  also  cultivated 
at  this  time  extensively,  in  their  several  varieties,  both  as 
bedding  plants,  and  especially  as  pot  plants,  for  flie  decoration 
of  our  conservatories  and  show-iiousee.  The  way  in  which 
4hey  are  best  grown  for  a  display  in  beds  is  to  plant  them  out 
in  a  licUy  {»epaied  border,  and  subsequently  place  some  kfaid 
of  irelliswork  sH^tly  elevaited  eonically  above  tbe  soil,  tnoning 
and  tying  them  out  thereon  subsequentlly. 

To  grow  them  in  pots  for  flowering  there,  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  out  of  doors,  and  they  may  be  trained  into  any  shape 
that  fancy  may  devise ;  or  they  may  be  simply  allowed  to  attach 
themselves  perpendicularly  to  strings  or  rustic  trellises,  <&c., 
from  which  they  are  readily  removed  and  trained  into  a  more 
suitable  skeleton  form,  so  as  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  bushy 
plant  affording  an  abundance  of  bloom.  The  origind  batch  of 
seedlings,  repreeented  by  the  form  of  C.  Jaokmanni,  are  exoeed- 
infl^  brittle  while  the  growth  is  young ;  indeed  this  is  in  some 
degree  a  natural  eharaoteristic.  The  training  and  tying-out 
of  the  young  shoots  should  be  done  methodically  and  by  anti- 
cipation, if  the  whole  are  to  be  retained  for  future  blooming. 
So  manv  and  distinct  are  the  named  varieties  placed  in  com- 
merce by  the  chief  growers,  each  of  whom  possesses  some 
dtstinetly  claimed  characteristics  in  their  especial  batches  of 
hybrid-seedling  plants,  and  so  constantly  are  seedlings  bdog 
produced,  that  I  think  it  would  occupy  too  much  spaoe  to  give 
aMst  of  tiiem.  I  may  refer  all  who  wish  to  enter  into  thehr 
eultivatton  to  two  prominent  raieers— via.,  liesars.  Noble,  of 
Bagshoi,  and  Meesrs.  Jaekman,  of  Wokmg. 

Shoaif  one  vansty  I  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to,  how- 


ever ;  not  alone  because  it  is  a  fine-bloomed  variety,  but  more 
espedaUy  because  it  is  a  perpetual  bloomer,  commencing  if 
anything  earlier  than  the  early  C.  Jaokmanni,  and  carrying 
blooms  till  December,  or  beyond  if  the  frost  do  not  come 
too  severe.  It  is,  moreover,  a  somewhat  original  introduc- 
tion, with  very  little  hybrid  or  mixed  blood  in  it.  I  refer  to 
Clematis  lanuginosa  nivea.  Note  the  nivea  attached  to  the 
name,  as  there  is  a  separate  form  of  C.  lanuginosa  which  is 
not  near^  so  good.  The  especial  merit  of  this  variety  oonsists, 
however,  in  its  perpetual-blooming  capacity,  as  it  opens  its 
first' blooms  as  early  as  C.  montana,  and  thence,  as  intimated, 
continuing  to  bloom  onward  until  December,  should  the  seaeon 
prove  open  and  no  actual  frost  come  to  cut  off  the  late  growths. 
We  have,  then,  here  the  finest  of  blooming  plants,  showy 
and  free,  as  th^  are  varied  in  colour,  fitting  for  almost  every 
conceivable  situation  and  aspect — ^whether  as  growing  lowly, 
to  afford  showy  beds,  to  train  against  walls  or  on  spaces  upon 
bare  palings,  to  twine  round  the  bolee  of  naked  upright  trees, 
for  trainiQg  on  the  various  faces  of  artificial  rockwork  or  old 
blocks  of  wood,  such  as  are  not  alone  used  to  advantage  upon 
lawns  or  drsssed  grounds,  but  which  are  a  necessary  addition 
to  wildemees  wafts ;  to  train  on  bower-like  entrances,  whether 
of  iron  or  of  ruirlic  wood,  to  grow  between  semi-detaobad  gar- 
dens, and  eepeoMUy  to  afford  a  froait  or  loof-gamituie  to 
nwtlc  and  othsr  fomu  of  suMmai-houfles.  Indeed  there  are 
fewoitHrtiens,  and  otiU  feiwer  aspects,  wheoe  this  delightful 
eloM  of  plants  may  net  be  fptomi  with  evny  prospect  of  their 
doing  wnll.     They  ooceeed,  besite,  in  a  gieat  variety  of  loilg. 


TBE  KITCHEN  GABBEK.— No.  8. 

I  nsroTE  this  paper  to  the  subjects  of  shelter  and  soil,  and 
in  choosing  a  site  for  a  garden  where  one  of  these  conditions 
ocours  in  a  suitable  degree  it  is  difficult  to  soy  which  should 
have  the  preference,  as  both  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Shelter  is  necesssry,  not  only  because  it  rteiers  the  garden 
warmer  by  retaining  the  heat  ooneentrated  lliere  by  the  sun's 
riors,  but  siiso  by  proteeltTic  agafnet  odd  and  ontting  winds 
ivMch  pssvail  at  different  times  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  a 
vainaue  oaf egnard  against  those  sodden  fluotnsitions  ot  torn- 
peratere  so  injurious  to  garden  productions. 

A  garden  surrounded  by  a  wall  is  to  some  extent  sheltered, 
but  not  sufficiently  so,  for  the  heat  accumulated  within  the 
walls  being  continually  rising  is  soon  dispersed  into  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  wind,  which,  of  course,  in  time  reduces  the  tem- 
perature of  the  enclosure  and  places  the  produce  or  crops  at 
the  mercy  of  inclement  weather.  To  obviate  this  a  plantation 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  the  remedy  most  likely  to  meet  most 
cases,  and  if  a  spot  can  be  sdeeted  where  such  a  tinng  exists 
naturally  considerable  saeiifice  ought  to  be  mode  in  order  to 
seeofe  it,  beeanse  both  time  and  money  wiU  theeel^  be  ssvsd. 
An  amateur,  however,  ms^  soSMtioMS  place  his  gsorden  where 
the  neeeesory  shelter  can  be  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  his  neigh- 
bour's plantations,  and  others  may  hare  the  chance,  from  tiie 
natural  position,  to  make  a  garden  where  the  most  particular 
points  are  aheltered  by  adjacent  residences,  so  that  veiy  little 
planting  will  be  neoessaiy ;  but  as  these  things  depend  so  much 
upon  the  situation,  locality,  s^ze  of  garden  to  be  made,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  can  safely  leave  them  to  the  judgment 
of  those  on  the  spot.  Some  situations  require  much  more 
shelter  than  others :  a  high  one,  for  instance,  from  its  exposure, 
necessarily  requires  more  shelter  than  a  low  one.  My  opinion 
is  that  a  garden  should  be  sheHsred  little  or  much  from  all 
points  except  the  south ;  there  is  nolearof  injury  from  cutting 
winds  from  the  latter  quarter;  and  the  refrssbing  ahowers 
should  have  no  obstrustion,  neither  should  aavthing  in  the 
sh^»e  of  a  tree  be  placed  so  near  as  to  hinder  the  son's  rays 
from  having  full  play  upon  the  garden.  It  is  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  that  the  most  shelter  is  needed,  because  the  veiy 
coldest  winds  are  from  those  quarters.  Then  on  the  west  an 
effectual  shelter  is  needed,  because  from  this  point  some  of  tho 
most  violent  winds  blow,  and  if  not  sheltered  much  harm  is 
done  to  fruit  trees  and  vegetable  crops.  I  think  an  effectual 
shelter  would  be  one  that  would  take  a  course  from  the  extreme 
west  round  to  the  extreme  east  comer  of  the  garden.  Aomming 
that  the  aspect  is  due  sooth,  this  woold  enclose  dl  sides  bnt 
the  south. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  arrangement  of  this 
shelter.  In  the  first  place  it  ought  to  consist  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  airanged  in  a  belt  or  plantation,  with  mostly 
evergreen  shrubs  planted  as  on  oadsi^inwtlu    19m  whole,  if 
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not  endloBed  mthin  a  fonoe,  should  b«ve  a  bedft  instead,  ihe 
trees  to  be  planted  thioUy  ai  fiial;  pi^og  doe  segasd  to  the 
plaoing  of  thoee  tveea  that  are  lilse^  to  pemkanentiy  lemain. 
These  mi^  consist  of  Elm,  Beeoh,  Oak,  and  peihape  Chestnut, 
with  a  fair  quantity  of  Spnioe  Fir  intetanaed  for  efieet.  It 
vill  also  be  as  well  to  plaiut^  few  fasi-gvowing  trees,  saeh  as 
Laroh,  Syeamore,  and  Poplar.  The  nndergiowth  may  be  oMn* 
posed  of  QonmuNQL  and  Fovtugal  Lanzelfl,  Eyertpraen  Oaks, 
common  Yews,  £bUies«  and  Aiuiabas;  and  if  leqaimd  to  be 
made  moce  ornamental,  add  a  few  floweiiag  deeidaoma  shmbs, 
Laorastinns,  and  Bhododendxons.  As  time  goes  on  some  of 
the  trees  most  be  eat  out  to  allow  of  the  proper  development 
of  others  more  Enable.  At  evexj^  thinning,  however,  take 
care  of  those  trees  most  promising  for  permanent  sheliar,  and 
let  none  of  the  others  interfere  w^  their  growth.  If  there  is 
room  none  of  these  trees  should  be  planted  too  closely  to  the 
garden,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  roots  tfewveUing  through  to  tibe  garden 
proper  and  robbing  the  soiU  and  espeeially  the  trees  on  the 
walls,  which  are  generally  planted  on  both  sides.  A  border 
marked  oft  a  oertfon  width  for  the  cpowth  of  Togetables  wonld 
also  be  mneh  shaded  and  rednoed  in  prodootiTe  valne  if  the 
plantation  came  too  dose  to  it.  On  &.e  north  side  the  trees 
may  approach  nearer,  but  on  the  east  they  onght  not  to  come 
so  closely  as  to  shade  any  part  of  the  garden  from  the  morning 
sun ;  on  the  west  the  plantation  may  come  somewhat  nearer  and 
the  trees  be  allowed  to  gsow  higher,  as  from  this  qnartsr  tMent 
winds  come  at  times.  The  nndezgiowth  jH»ken  of  will  affocd 
an  excellent  shelter  for  the  crops  growing  on  the  outside  binder. 

Before  planting,  the  grennd  shonld  be  wiali  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  and  6  inches  deeper  if  the  soil  will  allow  of  it. 
This  may  appear  expensive  at  first,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to 
give  a  good  start  to  a  plantation  of  this  kind.  I  m^y  mention 
that  in  some  places  where  scope  of  ground  is  limited,  yet 
leayiDg  room  for  a  plantation,  it  is  as  well  to  plant  a  hedge  on 
the  garden  side  of  the  plantation,  and  then  out-out  a  deep 
ditch  by  the  side  of  it,  which  will  to  a  great  extent  prevent  the 
roots  from  extending  further  than  that;  then,  in  this  case, 
the  plantation  may  be  somewhat  nearer  the  garden;  again, 
others  would  find  a  remedy  by  surrounding  the  garden  by  a 
ha-ha  wall,  which  would  be  more  effectual  than  the  former 
method,  and  likewise  preyent  the  possibility  of  stock  intruding 
upon  the  garden. 

^  Having  now  said  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  of  the  neces- 
sity of  cObeltering  the  gardens,  I  wiU  proceed  to  the  subject  of 
sou.  I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  that  a  suitable  soil 
for  a  garden  is  a  rather  rich,  friable,  or  mellow  loam,  situated 
moderately  dry,  and  if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  a  sandy  nature 
so  that  it  can  be  wrought  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  depth,  so  much  the  better ;  but  I 
should  considet  that  individual  a  fortunate  person  who  can 
make  such  a  choice ;  it  is  both  time  and  money  saved  at  onoe, 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  treat  the  object  of  shelter  aa 
subordinate  to  this  excellent  qualification.  In  some  localities 
where  there  are  two  or  three  totally  different  soils  to  be  met 
with  in  a  space  of  a  few  acres  it  is  not  so  difficlilt  to  choose  a 
good  soil  or  improve  an  inferior  one ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  amateur  naa  very  little  chance  of  a  choice  of  soil,  and  is 
thereby  forcibly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  sueh  a  soil  as 
he  meets  with,  and  nearly  all  soils  are  capable  of  being  im- 
proved. After  a  seieotion  is  made,  the  operation  which  would 
precede  all  others,  and  which  is  a  sound  and  conunendable 
basis  upon  which  to  effect  further  improvements,  is  complete 
drainage,  a  subjeot  on  which  I  shall  znake  some  remarks  in  a 
future  pi^[>er. 

I  have  before  stated  that  all  soils  are  capable  of  being  more 
or  less  improved,  but  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  means 
of  effecting,  improvement  before  finally  deciding,  upon  its 
adoption,  as  it  is  often  a  question  of  £  s.  d.  with  the  amateur, 
and  if  the  necessary  materials  for  the  improvement  of  one  sort 
of  soil  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  those  required  for  a  soil  of 
different  texture  may,  perhaps,  be  had  more  easily,  and  by 
making'  choice  of  such  a  soil  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
labour  may  be  avoided.  It  is  not  objectionable,  but  rather 
an  advantage,  to  have  two  or  three  different  sorts  of  soil  in  a 
garden. 

The  depth  of  a  soil,  if  good,  should  have  an  influence  over 
the  selection ;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  bad,  the  surface  soil  shallow 
and  poor,  and  if  there  are  no  reasonable  means  of  adding  to 
its  fertility,  it  should  be  abandoned;  but  generally  theie  is 
that  opportunity,  and  in  such  a  case  earth  should  be  oarted-iu 
to  increase  tha  depth  of  surface  soil  before  any  of  the  subsoil 
is  turned  up.    A  heavy  day  poll  is,  perlxq^s,  one  of  the  most 


expensire  to  improve,  and  the  proeess  is  Icmg;  soeh  a  soil  will 
be  improved  l^  the  addition  of  chalk,  lime  mbbisb,  ashes, 
roadside  sand,  gravd,  rotten  leaves,  and  manure,  wd  by 
trenching  and  exposure  to  the  atmospheve.  Again)  ft  veiy 
light  sand^  soil  is  bad,  because  it  is  poor  and  liable  to  be 
pmhed  with  heat  in  summer.  Froit  trees,  as  well  aa  vege- 
taUea,  genoraUy  exhibit  a  stunted  i^ipeacanoe  in  a  hot  sandy 
soil,  and  the  produce  sddom  possesses  a  natural  flavour  i  but 
by  the  addition  of  good  loam,  and  in  some  oases  a  little  clay, 
as  well  as  manure,  a  good  staple  soil  is  made  up.  Next  we 
come  to  gravelfy  soils,  which  generally  show  a  want  of  fertility. 
They  also  suffer  much  from  drought,  as  they  axe  ineapaUe  of 
retaining  sufficient  moisture  lor  a  crop's  sustenance ;  they  an* 
however,  capable  of  improvement,  not  so  mooh  by  the  use 
of  strong  manure  at  first,  but  by  the  addition  of  stnmg  in^ 
loam  or  any  good  soil ;  but,  remember,  in  a  gravelly  soil,  aa 
well  as  that  of  a  sandy  nature,  aU  these  additions  must  be 
made  in  suffiolant  quantities  to  form  a  body  oapaUe  of  soataini- 
ing  any  erop  that  is  put  into  it,  and  also  the  better  to  retain 
moistmia  when  it  is  applied.  Sandy  as  well  as  grayeUr  soils 
are  geneeaUy  somewhat  warmer  than  those  whioh  are  heavy, 
and  thasefiore  earlier,  though  not>  perhaps,  so  prodnetive; 
neverthalees,  they  are  not  to  be  rejected  if  there  is  a  chanoe  of 
improviHig  them.  Plants  in  sandy  or  dry  soils  are  much  more 
capable  of  fsawting  frost  than  those  in  heavy  or  wet  soils,  and 
tins  is  no  smaU  reeommendation.  Light  or  loose  soils  ean  be 
materially  improved  by  the  addition  of  substances  of  an 
oppoBXte  character;  and  eyfitx  soils  of  a  good  or  mediom 
quality  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  good  loam,  or 
any  teah  waBkabk  soil  that  haa  not  been  previously  exhausted 
bycrepj^ng. 

Chalk,  wan  it  can  be  proouxed,  is  a  good  renovator  of  soils, 
and  should  be  pot  on  in  the  autnmn  or  winter,  so  that  the 
weather  ma^  palverise  it.  From  the  excavations  and  digging 
for  fonndations,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  emetioB 
of  a  mansion,  lonning  a  garden  and  other  things,  all  the  best 
soU  should  he  utiOised  lor  garden  puiposee.  The  top  spit, 
however,  should  be  kept  s^arate  fsom  uie  other ;  it  is  genev- 
ally  the  most  preduotive,  and  snitahle  also  for  fmit'tree 
borders.  In  most  cases,  if  the  natnaal  soil  is  not  suitable,  it 
is  posaiUe  to  obtain--if  not  all  at  once,  by  degreea--eno«ghL 
of  the  suflfaoe  soil  of  a  pasture,  or  any  other  soil  that  has  not 
been  much  cropped,  for  the  growth  of  wall  trees  and  Vines.  AU 
soils  that  have  been  dug  fn^m  a  greater  depth  than  1  foot,  if 
not  previously  moved,  onght  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
f(Hr  some  time  before  use,  as  they  are  deficient  of  many  of  th» 
propsfftieB  contained  in  a  surface  soiL — ^Thoius  Bboobd. 

Trme  and  training  peach  trees. 

How  frequently  in  walking  through  Peach  houses  in  the 
autumn,  espedalfy  where  g^vanised  wire  is  used  for  training- 
to,  will  an  observant  eye  fall  on  shoots  nearly  cut  through  by 
the  tie,  and  gum  oozing  from  the  wound.  And  how  often  do 
we  hear  of  the  wire  being  blamed  for  the  gnmming,  when  ihe. 
fault  could  in  a  great  many  cases  be  traced  to  the  i^oots  being 
too  tightly  bound-in  from  the  first.  As  the  tymg  season  has 
again  arrived,  I  think  it  might  be  of  use  to  say  a  few  wecda 
on  the  subjeot  to  those  about  commencing  the  operation. 

First,  then,  for  tying  with.  Never  use  anything  but  stdpe 
of  matting  from  a  common  garden  mat,  and  if  that  has  been 
in  use  for  a  time  and  is  half  worn  out  so  much  the  better,  aa 
it  will  break  and  give  way  as  the  branch  thickens,  sooner  than 
cut  into  it.  I  find  Japan  flax  and  other  strong  material  vexy 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  as  the  least  pressure  will  at  once 
cut  into,  rather  than  give  way  to  the  shoot. 

Secondly,  Alwsys  give  the  matting  a  twist  onoe  round  the 
wire  before  tying.  This  not  only  keeps  the  shoot  in  its  propec 
place,  but  also  prevents  its  receiving  any  injury  from  pressure 
against  the  wire,  and,  above  all,  be  particular  never  to  tie-in 
too  tightly,  but  alwi^s  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  shoot 
to  thicken  considerably,  wiUiout  a  chance  of  being  out. 

Lastly,  Keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  trees  during  their 
growths  in  the  summer,  and  adopt  the  same  precaution  with 
the  tying-in  of  the  young  shoots,  as  they  are  very  tender  ai 
that  season.  By  strictly  adhering  to  these  simple  rules  I  have 
always  found  cutting-in,  or  gumming,  reduced  to  a  minimnm,. 
— ^H.  Hahbts,  Naseby  WooUey^ 

PoLYANZHQSBS.— Mr.  Homor  (page  465),  has  rightly  diwed 
the  sort  of  Polyanthus,  which  from  thrum-eyed  became  psn- 
eyed.    I  put-out  a  number  of  seedlings,  raised  from  puxohased 
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geed,  in  a  Bhrnbbery  mtioh  too  dry  for  thdr  faToimbla  growth. 
Among  tibe  plants  there  was  one  whioh  I  thought  good  enough 
to  be  transplanted  into  the  flower  garden.  It  soon  felt  the 
di£ferenoe,  grew  yigoroosly,  and  gave  pin-eyed  flowers,  for 
wliich  oilenoe  it  was  forthwith  remitted  to  prison  diet  in  the 
shrabbery.  My  impression  is,  though  after  this  lapse  of  time 
I  do  not  feel  positive  on  the  subjeot,  that  the  discarded  flowers 
again  showed  the  thrum.— <}.  S. 


ABOUT  LEAVES  AND  LEAF  SOIL. 

Kb.  Pbabson  has  reoently  related  his  experience  of  the  use 
of  leaf  soil  in  your  pages,  and  has  expressed  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  its  value  as  an  ingredient  in  oomposts  for  potting,  and 
thinks  very  little  of  it  as  a  fertilising  agent  applied  to  land. 
Advancing  his  views  in  regard  to  this  material  with  character- 
istic candour,  he  is  still  unwilling  to  dogmatise,  knowing 
pretty  well  that  in  horticultural  matters  instances  of  failure  or 
success  restricted  to  one  locality  must  be  more  or  less  incon- 
clusive, and  therefore  he  invites  your  correspondents  to  follow 
his  example,  and  give  a  full  and  fair  opinion  of  the  utilify  of 
decomposed  leaves  and  leaf  soil  applied  to  garden  soils  and 
composts  for  plant-culture.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  with  your 
correspondent,  that  a  discussion  that  will  expose  the  oVJection- 
able  qualities  belonging  to  it  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
show  in  what  way  it  may  be  most  advantageously  employed,  is 
calculated  to  establish  facts  in  relation  to  its  use  that  will 
relieve  the  doubts  of  many  of  your  amateor  readers,  and  help 
to  warn  all  who  incautiously  employ  it. 

In  suggesting  the  possibility  that  the  leaves  of  certain  trees, 
notably  the  Oak,  owing  to  certain  undefined  properties,  do 
not  produce  by  their  decomposition  a  soil  so  congenial  to 
plants  as  others,  like  the  Lime  or  Poplar,  Mr.  Pearson  opens 
up  an  interesting  question,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  nave 
seen  fairly  worked-out.  Leaves,  undoubtedly,  possess  some- 
thing of  tibe  character  and  qualities  of  the  trees  that  produce 
them.  The  hardness,  toughness,  and  durability  of  Oak  leaves 
are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  tree.  The  astringent 
character  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  well  known,  and  this  is 
shared  in  a  certain  degree  by  the  leaves.  Oak  leaves  are  espe- 
daUy  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  gall  flies,  and  the  resultmg 
galls,  particularly  the  common  form  of  spangle,  in  some  seasons 
completely  cover  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  secreting 
tannic  add  may  produce  a  definite  0ffect,  when  th^  are  largely 
mized-up  with  the  fallen  leaves.  The  durability  of  Oak  leaves 
when  thrown  together  may  give  fungi  an  opportunity  of 
spreading  through  the  mass ;  the  mycelium  of  ^veral  kinds 
of  fungi  find  suitable  pabulum  in  rotting  wood  and  leaves, 
and  leave  it  like  an  exhausted  Mushroom  bed  with  little  that 
is  fertilising  in  it. 

These  are  possible  causes  which  may  help  to  explain  the 
negative  valne  of  decayed  Oak  leaves  or  the  injurious  effects 
remilting  from  their  use ;  but  as  some  of  the  instances  ad- 
duced are  of  partial  and  irregular  occurrence,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  insufficient  to  base  a  general  conclusion  upon.  The 
suggestion  of  their  existence  may  be  of  use.  I  am  diniosed 
to  give  much  more  importance  to  the  manner  and  condition 
in  which  the  leaves  are  stacked  than  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  operation ;  if  in  a  wet  state,  bruised,  or  intermixed  with 
snow  when  thrown  together,  putrefactive  decomposition  goes 
slowly  on,  rottenness  utimately  ensues,  and  the  result  is  a 
sour  unwholesome  soil,  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
place  any  plant  but  a  nettle.  But  leaves  collected  in  a  com- 
paratively dry  state,  as  they  may  have  been  this  Tear,  and 
placed  together  in  a  considerable  body,  undergo  a  wholesome 
fermentative  action,  which  promotes  the  decay  of  the  fibre  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  two  years  a  mass  thus  treated,  after  being 
turned  over  and  exposed  to  atmospheric  action,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  almost  any  potting  compost. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  character  of  leaf  soil  is  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  by  the  soil  on  whioh  the  leaves  f  all«  and 
from  which  they  are  collected.  In  raking  them  together  there 
is  always  more  or  less  adhering  soil  after  the  leaves  have 
rested  for  awlule  on  the  ground,  and  when  rolled  down  this 
will  be  seen.  Leaf  mould  from  day  soil  always  shows  a  resi- 
duum of  strong  soil,  and  calcareous  soil  has  a  similar  influence. 
Ferruginous  land  again  marks  its  leaves  even  more  particularly. 
Leaf  soil  for  American  plants  is  best  prepared  by  spreading 
leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  a  foot  in  thickness, 
but  not  in  a  mass  snffident  to  induce  fermentation.  The 
decay  of  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  Poplar  leaves  is  much 
more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  the  harder  leaves  of  Oak, 


Beech,  or  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  softer  leaves  produce  the  best  soil  for  garden  purposes. 
I  do  not  value  or  employ  leaf  soil  as  a  dressing  for  any  kitchen- 
garden  crop,  except  Asparsgus ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  I 
have  named,  I  rather  avoid  its  use  in  vegetable  and  fruit- 
culture.  As  an  ingredient  in  a  compost  for  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  it  is  often  eminently  useful,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  apply  to  new^-planted  shrubs.  Properly  pre- 
pared and  sweetened,  I  have  found  it  useful  in  nearly  all 
mixtures  prepared  for  softwooded  plants.  The  leaves  I  use 
are  of  Oak,  Beech,  Lime,  Elm,  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  a 
mingled  mass  of  leaves  makes  the  best  soil,  though  not  so 
enduring  a  hotbed  as  Oak  leaves  exdusively.— W.  LroBix, 
Belvoir.  

"BOSBS  WILL  BLOOM,   NOB  WANT 
BEHOLDEBS." 
**  1  QEkwt  indeed  it  hath  not  appeared,  and  your  suspidon 
is  not  without  wit  and  judgment." 

To  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Barrell's  accusation  (seepage417),  Iplead 
guilty ;  and  when  I  read  it  I  fdt 

**  That  in  mine  av  I  dont  not  rtiok  a  Booe, 
Lett  Bwn  ihonld  M7,  Look  nhan  thiM-fArthingi  goaf.** 

I  did  enter  to  show  at  Spalding,  folly  intending  to  show; 
but  He  Who  rules  the  storm  willed  it  otherwise,  lor  on  the  eve 

of  the  Show 

•«  Load  lOATCd  th»  dTMdfd  thandflr, 
Th*  nin  in  dtluga  ahoweit ;" 

and  down,  down  to  the  bottom  of  my  boots  went  all  my  heart's 
hopes  for  the  morrow  1  Tet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  was  up  in  the 
**  grey  of  dawn  *'  next  morning,  and  cut  part  of  a  stand  of 
blooms.  The  dark  Boses  would  have  passed  muster,  but  where 
were  my  light  Boses  ?  Echo,  in  the  shape  of  spirits  damped 
and  hopes  deferred,  answered,  •*  There  they  are ! "  But  heart, 
and  body,  and  soul  alive  I  what  a  plight  th^  were  in  I— bruised, 
stained,  streaked,  and  utterly  spoiled !— the  sight  of  which  sent 
me  to  bed  again  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  envied.  Who 
was  to  bhume  ?  Snrdy  not  I.  True,  I  might  have  telegraphed, 
as  the  letter  I  wrote  no  doubt  reached  its  destination  too  late 
to  be  of  service;  but  I  always  thought  it  was  an  undsntood 
thing,  that  when  one  made  an  entry  it  was  with  the  provision 
that  weather  and  other  uncontreUiible  matters  should  be  con- 
dderations  and  exceptions.  I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the 
matter,  in  hopes  that  we  may  get  some  sort  of  understanding 
as  to  how  we  stand  in  regard  to  obligations  when  we  make  an 
enfary  to  show  on  a  certain  day ;  andl  am  yet  inclined  to  think 
it  must  stand  as  it  is,  with  the  proviso  *'  If  I  can,"  for  who  can 
tell  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth  ? 

Now  there  are  but  two  things  I  don't  quite  like  when  show- 
ing. One  is,  that  although  I  don't  mind  paying— mark  you 
well— parcels  rate  for  the  carriage  of  my  boxes  of  blooms  when 
going  to  a  show,  it "  kinder  raises  my  bile  "  when  I  am  ehaiged 
the  same  rate  for  my  empty  boxes  on  my  return  home.  When 
I  am  so  charged  I  grant  it  is  an  exception,  and  **  my  don't 
likes  "  in  my  previous  letter  are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  exceptions ; 
and  although  we  caimot  posnbly  do  away  with  exceptions,  yet 
let  us  do  what  we  can  to  alleviate  the  evil  thereof.  My  other 
and  last  grumble  is,  that  the  tickets  of  admisdon  given  us  at 
flower  diowB  as,  I  presume,  a  sort  of  encouragement  to  come 
and  come  sgain,  are  almost  always  of  no  use !  Take  the  Bose 
Show  at  the  PaUoe  for  instance,  although  it  is  the  same  with 
the  other  large  shows.  On  showing  for  such  a  priae  one  is 
entitled  to  and  recdves  so  many  tickets ;  and  unless  one  is 
quite  certain  (imposdUe)  of  diowing-up  and  taking  one's 
friends  with  one,  the  tickets  are  of  no  use.  I  have  posted  tickets 
at  8  k.'ML,  at  the  PaUce,  and  they  have  readied  thetr  destination 
in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Now,  if  it  could  be  done,  I  would  suggest  that  when  an  exhi- 
bitor enters  to  show,  that  he  be  allowed,  if  he  wish,  to  have 
the  tickets  he  is  entitied  to  some  time  before  the  day  of  the 
Show,  on  depodting  the  money  vdue  of  such  tickets  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sodety,  such  money  to  ^  returned  if  the 
exhibitor  keep  his  engsgement  or  do  not  use  the  tickets — 
easily  arranged,  I  think,  and  mudi  benefit  and  convenienoe 
ensured.  Please  do  not  ooncdve  that  I  regard  present  arrange- 
ments as  evils— no  such  thing.  I  merdy  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  committees  of  management  to  things  that  might 
be  made  better  and  more  agreeable  to  all  parties.  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  hurt  the  fedings  of  anyone;  and  should  I  in 
this  or  my  prerious  letter  have  trodden  on  the  tender  part  of 
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any  indiTidnal  I  beg  his  pardon,  although  there  is  a  little  secret 
iee^ng  in  my  heart  that  eaya — 

**  Why,  let  the  stiioken  deer  go  weep,  « 

The  hert  miipeUed  play : 
For  lome  mast  weteh  while  some  mvet  sleep, 
So  nmi  the  world  ewaj." 

And  now  I  should  like  to  aay  joat  a  few  words  on  the  "  need- 
less fasting,"  as  "  P."  puts  it,  at  the  Palace  and  elsewhere. 
I  see  '*  P.*'  used  to  fast,  although  in  his  latter  days  he  got 
eggs  and  bacon,  Ao.  I  wish  once  and  for  all  to  say  I,  nor  any 
one  that  I  know,  desires  a  breakfast  on  the  free-ticket  system, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  others  bear  me  out  in  regard  to  the  want 
of  so  substantial  and  necessary  a  part  of  the  day*s  pleasures. 
Here  is  a  suggestion :  Cannot  we  exhibitors  and  friends  gene- 
rally haye  a  joUy  breakfast  all  together?  There's  visions  of  a 
glorious  union  for  you  1  See,  we  should  by  that  means  get  to 
know  each  otMer  when  the  ordinary  course  of  mtroduction 
fails  1  How  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  Mr.  B.  N.  Q. 
Baker — (I  fed  almost  glad  that  he,  too,  could  get  no  breakfast ; 
it  will  help  to  reaUse  my  suggestion)— when  he  dean  beat 
eTsrybody  in  the  amateur  classes  last  June  at  the  Palace.  I 
had  a  sort  of  introduction  by  taking  second  rank  to  him  for 
the  forty-eight.  I  am  sure  the  management  will  gladly  meet 
our  wishes  if  we  but  ask  them  to  provide  breakfast  for  a  certain 
number.  The  few  times  I  have  shown  at  the  Palace  I  have 
always  recdved  the  very  greatest  courtesy  from  all  and  every- 
one I  have  ever  had  occadon  to  ask  a  favour  of,  be  it  ever  so 
small.  I  know  nothing,  except  to  take  first  for  48's,  that  I 
should  look  forward  to  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  rosarian 
breakfast  at  the  Palace  once  a-year.  As  for  the  Horticultural 
at  Kensington,  why,  you  haVe  to  walk  a  mile  there  bdore  you 
can  get  water  to  wash  with  or  bread  to  eat.  At  the  Boyal 
Botanic  it  is  bett«,  although  a  little  rough. 

In  the  ali-absorbmg  cause  (Tichbome  be  blowed)  of  Manetti 
and  Briar  I  say,  Go  it  Maneti^  even  though  you  have  so  strong 
and  staunch  a  pleader  on  th6  other  dde  as  the  Bev.  8.  Bey- 
nolds  Hole ;  and  right  pleased  am  I  to  see  so  many  good  men 
and  true  on  our  side,  whoever  wins. 

"  Deer  Boee,  thy  Jot's  andimmed; 
Thy  oap  is  mby-ninmed. 
Thy  cap's  heart  neotar-bxlnmMd.'' 

— ^W.  Fabsbn,  Cambridge. 

P.S. — ^I  and  some  Bose-loving  friends  are  anzioudy  desirous 
of  getting-up  an  association  of  Bose-growers  and  showers  in 
this  county  or  district — ^I  care  not  whether  it  be  "  The  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Ide  of  ElyBose  Sodety,"  or  "The  Eastern 
Counties  Bose  Assodation  ** — to  embrace,  say,  Cambridge,  Nor- 
folk, and  Snfiolk.  Kames  and  suggestions  to  give  it  a  start 
will  oblige. — ^W.  Fasbbn,  Cambridge, 


THE  PATENT  GLABS-CUTTBR. 
MxssBS.  Diox  Badclttfb  &  Co.  have  sent  us  an  implement 
for  euttmg  glass,  of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a  repre- 
sentation. It  "consists  of  a  stem  or  handle,  in  which  is 
mounted  a  small  revolving  sted  cutter,  especially  prepared 
and  hudened,  which  cuts  or  fractures  the  glass  as  it  roUs  over 
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its  surface.'*  We  have  used  the  patent  glass-cutter,  and  have 
found  it  to  work  wdl.  It  cuts  the  glass  most  thorough^ — 
<[uite  as  well  as  a  diamond,  and  the  only  question  about  it  is 
as  to  its  durability.  It  appears  it  can  be  **  made  equal  to  new 
for  the  small  dia^  of  6d." 


THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

I HAVB  budded  on  the  seedling  Briar  for  seven  years.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Baker  that  the  best  stock  for  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Boses  is  the  Manetti.  The  Briar  is  a  bad  mover,  and 
Tcry  subject  to  mildew.  liCanettis  are  at  home  on  any  soU, 
and  if  treated  kindly  after  being  wdl  established  they  will  then 
do  their  duty.  I  find  Botes  on  their  o^  roots  do  wdl  with 
JDoe.  I  put-in  my  cuttings  in  the  open  ground  in  September, 
and  a  good  average  take  root,  and  they  make  fine  plants  for 
pot-culture  in  the  following  season. — J.  Mayo,  Oxford, 


Bu>-8xiR  Floubbaij:.  Potato.— I  tried  it  during  1872  in 
htavy  0oil«  in  which  it  grew  tubers  to  a  T«ty  large  size,  but  th«y 


were  very  bad— in  f&ot  quite  uneatable.  This  year  I  put  them 
into  light  sandy  loam — ^they  of  course  did  not  grow  to  so  large 
a  size— but  without  any  better  result,  for,  no  matter  how  they  are 
boiled,  they  remain  the  same.  I  think  the  word  **  flour  "  might 
be  omitted,  and  soap  substituted. — J.  Atkihson,  Co,  Cormaught 


THE  OXLIP. 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  papers  upon  PnmroseSt 
and  especially  admire  the  figures  of  the  Polyanthuses.  As  to 
the  Oxlip,  there  is  a  little  misapprehendon  as  to  what  is  in- 
tended under  that  name.  Two  very  distinct  sets  of  plants  at 
least  are  induded  under  it ;  the  first  set  embracing  the  various 
hybrids  between  the  Cowslip  and  the  Primrose,  and  also  the 
caulescent  varieties  of  the  last-named  species ;  and  the  second 
contaimng  the  true  Primula  elatior  of  Jacquin,  which  used  to 
be  known  among  botanists  as  the  "  Bardfidd  Oxlip."  Many 
of  the  so-called  hybrids  are  simply  Primroses,  in  which  the 
umbd  is  elevated  upon  a  scape  instead  of  being  hidden  among 
the  leaves,  as  is  usuallv  the  case,  for  the  Primrose  is  always 
truly  umbellate,  thou£^  not  obvioudy  so.  My  object,  how- 
ever, in  writing  this  note  is  not  to  enter  upon  a  botanical  dis- 
quisition, but  to  draw  the  attention  of  horticulturists  to  the 
true  or  Bardfield  Oxlip,  which  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  cul- 
tivation. I  have  introduced  it  to  one  or  two  of  my  friends, 
who  speak  very  highly  of  its  vdue.  One  of  these  has  now 
had  it  for  four  or  five  years  in  his  garden  in  Cheshire,  where 
it  forms  large  and  handsome  dumps,  and  flowers  and  seeds 
fredy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  differences  between  the  true  and 
the  hybrid  Oxlip,  although  no  one  who  has  seen  the  two  grow- 
ing would  ever  confuse  them.  My  Cheshire  friend  is  firmly 
convinced  of  the  distinctness  of  the  Bardfidd  plant,  although 
before  he  had  it  in  cultivation  he  was  inclined  to  look  on  it  as 
a  hybrid.  The  more  villous  cdyx,  pder  fiowers,  and  the 
absence  of  folds  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  are  the  technical 
characters  given  in  separating  the  true  Oxlip  from  the  hybrid, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  many  more  obvious,  if  less  de- 
soribable,  characteristics,  such  as  the  peculiar  and  rather  dis- 
agreeable odour,  resembling  Uiat  of  the  Starch  Hyacinth,  the 
comparative  uprightness  of  the  loaves,  the  greater  hdght  of 
the  scapes  (which  I  have  seen  nearly  2  feet  high  in  cultivation), 
the  more  compact  form  of  the  umbel,  and  the  more  drooping 
fiowers.  It  remains  in  blossom  for  a  much  longer  period  Uian 
other  Oxlips,  and  begins  to  flower  later.  This  spedes  is  found 
in  meadows  and  copses  in  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Essex, 
espedally  in  the  north  of  the  last-named  county ;  it  takes  its 
English  name  from  Bardfidd  in  this  county.  The  botanical 
interest  of  this  Oxlip  if  very  great,  but  need  not  be  gone  into 
here,  my  desire  being  merely  to  draw  attention  to  &e  plant, 
and  to  advocate  its  cultivation. — J.  B.  Q. 


ARRANGING  FLOWERS  FOR  BOUQUETS. 

It  is  an  art  requiring  no  small  degree  of  taste  and  skill  to 
arrange  cut  flowers  so  as  to  form  an  attractive  bouquet  for  the 
vase  or  basket.  It  is  something,  too,  which  comes  to  one 
intuitivdy,  and  it  can  hardly  be  described  m  words.  However, 
it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  more  looidy  and  unconfused 
fiowers  are  arranged  the  better.  Crowding  is  especially  to  be 
avoided,  and  to  accomplish  this  a  good  base  of  green  of  different 
varieties  is  needed  to  keep  the  fiowers  apart.  This  filling-up 
is  a  very  important  part  m  bouquet-making,  and  the  neglect 
of  it  is  the  greatest  stumbUng-blook  to  the  uninitiated.  Spikes 
and  drooping  flowers,  with  branches  and  spraya  of  delicate 
green,  are  of  absolute  necesdty  in  giving  grace  and  beauty  to 
a  vase  bouquet.  Flowers  of  similar  dze,  form,  and  colour 
ought  never  to  be  placed  together.  Small  flowers  should  never 
be  massed  together.  Large  flowers,  with  green  leaves  or 
branches,  may  be  used  to  advantage  alone,  but  a  judidoua 
eontrast  of  forms  is  most  effective. 

Avoid  anything  like  formality  or  stiffness.  A  bright  tendril 
or  spray  pf  Vine  can  be  used  with  good  effect  if  allowed  to 
wander  over  and  around  the  vase  as  it  wilL  Certain  flowers 
assort  wall  only  in  families,  and  are  injured  by  mixing.  Of 
these  are  Balsams,  Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Peas,  <kc.  The  former 
produce  a  very  pretty  effect  if  placed  upon  a  shallow  oval 
dish  upon  the  centre  table.  No  ornament  is  so  appropriate 
for  the  dinner-table  or  mantlepiece  as  a  vase  of  flowers ;  and  if 
you  expect  vidtors,  by  dl  means  cut  the  finest  bouquet  your 
garden  will  inroduce,  and  place  it  in  the  room  they  are  to 
occupy.    It  wiU  tdl  of  your  regard  and  affectionate  thought* 
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fnlBMB  in  a  man  f orciUft  and  appioiiriate  mannar  than  yon 
oonld  findwosda  to  euganmi.  If  a  amaU  quantity  of  apirits  of 
oamphot  ia  plaeed  in  tiia  watar  ocmtainad  in  tha  yaae,  the 
oolow  and  fiethnaai  of'  tha  floweia  mill  remain  for  a  mneh 
lonflar  p«iod.  Ihoi  pripaMd,  w  haaa  had  floweia  keap  a 
week,  and  at  the  end  look  qnita  fsaah  and  bright. — (Maine 
Farmer,) 

NBOLBCTBD  BfiDDINO  PLANTk— No.  2. 

Polenundmm  ettndeum  vaHegatwm. — ^It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
thie  fine-looking  plant  eannot  be  depended  on  to  do  well  erery- 
wheie,  for  alHioagh  it  haa  been  known  a  dozen  yean  or  more, 
itia  far  tnm  plentifnl  yet.  The  positions  suited  to  its  growth 
are  few,  and  in  the  south  of  England,  espeeially,  are  somewhat 
oaprioionsly  placed.  ICy  own  experience  with  it  haa  not  been 
saiisfaetoty,  for  witti  the  treatment  given  to  similar  plants  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occaaion  lost  my  whole  stock,  and  I 
find  othen  have  been  likewiae  unfortunate.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  plant  requires  more  moisture  than  it  reeeiyes  in  a 
natural  way  in  tiie  south  of  England;  but  even  apart  from 
that  it  haa  some  peculiarities  which  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand. The  onginsi  form  of  tiie  plant  is  hardy  enough>-in 
fact,  it  is  found-wild  in  some  places,  as  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  not  Tery  plentifnl,  and,  to  the  beet  of  my  recollection,  on  a 
rather  stiff  soil ;  I  therefore  eannot  account  for  the  variegated 
form  Bueceeding  so  well  in  certain  soils  of  a  widely  different 
character.  Where  it  is  found  in  good  condition  no  variegated 
I^ant  i^atever  excels  it  in  appearance.  I  remember  seeing  it 
many  years  ago  at  Aroherfield  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
likewise  thriving  in  other  places  in  the  north,  also  in  Derby- 
shire and  the  western  counties,  where  rain  falls  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  south-eastern  districts.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  so  ornamental  a  plant  should  not  grow  every- 
where, for  its  Fern-like  neatly-pinnated  foliage  and  compaot 
habit  make  it  a  general  favourite.  I  am  no  advocate  for  any 
plant  requiring  special  treatment,  for  as  most  plants  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  are  grown  along  with  others,  the  treat- 
ment one  receives  must  in  a  great  measure  be  the  same  as 
that  given  to  the  rest. 

Salvia  eplendens. — *S!hia  fine  plant  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
a  bedder,  for  no  skill  that  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  its 
cultivation  has  been  able  to  make  it  flower  eariy  enough  in  the 
season  to  afford  anything  like  the  display  that  is  wanted  at 
the  present  day;  but  for  a  late-blooming  plant  I  know  of 
nothirg  handsomer,  and  as  its  flowers  endure  any  amount  of 
rain  without  injury,  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  mixed 
border,  especially  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  its  escaping 
the  early  autumn  frosts,  for  no  plant  is  more  tender  than  this. 
We  usually  plant  a  number  out  of  doors  in  May,  and  take 
them  up  in  September  for  use  in-doors.  I  know  of  no  plant 
that  bears  transplanting  better;  but  as  a  bedding  plant  it 
ought  not  to  have  a  place,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  Chrysanthe- 
mums; which  it,  ho?rever,  precedes  by  a  fortnight  or  more. 

Aiibrietia  purpurea  variegata. — This  neat,  dwarf,  variegated 
plant  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be ;  for,  like  the 
Bolemonium,  it  is  quite  hardy— in  fact,  more  so  than  it,  and 
more  ornamental  in  midwinter.  At  all  timea  it  has  a  neat  and 
compact  i^pearance,  and  but  seldom  runs  into  the  green  condi- 
tiott.  It  is  an  excellent  winter  plant,  and  also  deserves  notice 
aa  a  summer-growing  one,  especially  in  the  mixed  border  or  as  a 
pennanent  edging,  in  yuMch  case  it  ccmtraete  well  witib  the  turf 
by  which  it  may  be  surrounded,  and  in  every  other  sense  is  a 
highly  deserving  plant.  It  is  equally  good  in  a  dry  season  as 
in  a  wet  one,  and  a  hard  winter  makes  no  imi«eseion  on  it. 

Oolden  Feather  Pyrethmm. — ^It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  this  hi^y  popular  and  useful  plant,  unless  it  be  to 
pay  the  introducer  of  it  a  juelly  merited  compliment  for  sup- 
plying one  of  the  easiest  cultivated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
ornamental,  plants  that  have  been  added  to  the  flower  garden 
of  late  years*  A  plant  that  does  duty  all  the  year  round  car- 
ries its  own  recommendation  with  it.  I  only  wish  we  had 
some  other  plants  equally  aocommodatiag,  with  foliage  of  a 
diffeMitt  hoe,  as  its  form,  in  my  opinion,  far  eaeeeds  Uiat  of 
the  much-vaunted  Celeus. 

Verbena  veno»a.—Th3B  old  species  thirty  years  ago  was  toler- 
ably plentiful  and  mvoh  grown  until  the  more  showy  varieties, 
which  daiMM  Y.  Melindres  as  a  parent,  came  into  vogue,  but 
venosa  pranises  to  see  the  latter  out,  as  tiiere  never  was  a 
time  at  which  it  was  so  popular  as  it  is  just  now.  To  grow 
Yerbena  vaeosa  weU  it  oa§^t  to  hava  a  good-sized  bed  or  space 
to  itself,  for  it  cannot  so  well  be  pegged  down  as  the  other 
land,  neither  does  it  look  so  well  when  submitted  to  this 


ordeal.  We  have  savearal  bada  of  it  here,  aome  of  tkem  mor» 
than  half-a-dozen  years  old,  and  the  centres  of  two  of  our 
largest  ribbon  borders  were  p^ted  with  thia  Yerbena  in  1870 
and  have  flowered  well  ever  siaee,  forming  a  mass  from  2  to 
3  feet  wide  every  year  and  quite  2  feet  high  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  We  usually  plant  a  row  of  Calceolarias  or  other  light- 
looking  plants  in  a  line  by  the  side  of  it,  and  it  invariably 
lo€ka  well.  This  Yerbena  is  easfly  obtained  from  seed,  which» 
however,  is  long  in  vegetating,  but  the  plants  flower  quickly 
when  once  up.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  eutttngs  of  th» 
roots,  but  I  like  seedlings  better. 

Verbena  pulehella, — ^Like  Y.  venosa  this  is  idso  muoh  neg- 
lected, but  it  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  more  hereafter  as  the 
more  showy  Yerbenas  are  so  uncertain  whilst  this  is  idways  to 
be  depended  on.  I  would  give  something  for  a  good  scarlet 
varied  of  this  species ;  a  dull  yeUow  or  sulphur-coloured  on» 
was  common  some  years  ago,  now  Imd  then  a  sort  of  creamy 
white  is  to  be  seen,  and  we  all  know  the  variegated  form 
named  Imp^ratriee  Blixabeth.  May  I  ask  if  anyone  has  been 
able  to  make  anything  of  Yedbena  miniata,  a  species  related 
to  Y.  pulehella  but  more  robust?  There  is  also  another  Yer- 
bena of  still  more  robust  growth  but  resembling  the  once 
popular  class  having  large  deeply-cut  leavea;  it  is  Y.  teuorioides» 
wliite,  easily  raised  from  seed,  somawiiat  coarse  in  its  habits 
but  of  rapid  and  robust  growth,  and  not  so  liaUe  to  mildew  aa 
the  florists'  varieties. 

Fucheia  RiecarUmi, — ^This,  perhaps,  is  of  too  robust  growth 
to  be  retained  in  the  list  of  bedding  plants,  but  it  may  take* 
ite  place  in  the  shrubbery  border,  and  is  well  deserving  of 
notice  for  its  neat  foliage,  abundance  of  Uoom,  and  general 
hardiness.  Plants  here  that  are  fully  exposed  have  stood 
several  years  without  their  stems  being  killed  in  winter,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  advantage  in  this  as  might  be  expected^ 
for  tiiey  do  not  flower  earlier,  or  but  very  little  earlier,  than 
those  that  have  been  out  down  by  the  winter's  frost  and  hav» 
grown  again.  We  have  several  bushes  quite  6  ftet  high  and 
about  8  feet  through,  which  look  the  picture  of  healtti  and 
whose  tips  afford  quantities  of  cut  twigs  for  bouquet  miJcing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  tiiis  list  by  taking-in  some  plants, 
that  are  now  no  longer  retained  on  the  lists  of  bedding  plants. 
The  double  white  Pyrethrum  Parthenium  is  pretty  in  its  waj 
and  for  a  time  looks  well,  and  a  bed  of  the  blue  Anagallis  is 
also  sometimes  very  good.  It  was  a  popular  bedding  plant  at  • 
one  time,  but  like  the  Petunia  not  so  easy  to  retain  through 
the  winter  from  cuttings  as  it  used  to  be.  Cuphea  platyoen^ 
and  0.  strigillosa  seem  also  to  be  neglected  now,  the  former  aa 
hardly  showy  enough,  and  the  latter  too  late  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time.  Other  old-fashioned  plants  have  like- 
wise fallen  into  neglect,  some  deservedly  so,  but  some  may 
still  have  a  place  assigned  them,  as  no  ornamental  garden  ia 
complete  without  its  mixed  border,  and  in  sueh  a  place  there 
are  a  great  many  useful  plants  that  ought  to  find  a  home  tbftt 
is  denied  them  in  the  parterre. — J.  Bobson. 


LEAF  MOULD. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  thai 
I  have  grown  Ferns  in  a  compost  of  nothing  but  leaf  soil  and 
silver  sand,  and  have  always  been  aUe  to  out  good  tronda 
from  very  gpoH  plants,  espeeialfy  Adiantni  eaneatam,  which 
I  have  always  found  sueceeded  admirably.  I  have  also  grown 
Azaleas  in  the  same  compost,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they 
have  succeeded  veiy  well,  making  good  firm  wood  mU  set 
with  buds.  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  recommend  it  for  Azaleas^ 
but  some  of  your  readers  may  be  plaeed,  as  I  have  been,  where 
no  peat  was  to  be  had  without  going  to  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing it  a  long  way  by  rail. 

I  am  not  particular  about  keeping  Oak  leaves  separate  for 
the  purpose  of  making  leaf  mould;  all  the  rakings  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  lawns  are  harrowed  together  and  used 
in  the  same  manner,  as  mentioned  in  your  number  of  Decem- 
ber 4th  by  Mr.  Meaoock.  I  also  find  leaf  soil  very  useful  in 
the  spring  as  a  compost  for  cuttings  and  seed-sowing. 

I  m^  also  mention  here  that  I  quite  agree  with  Ifr.  Mea> 
cock  r^^arding  the  value  of  manure  from  old  Mushroom  beds,. 
I  always  have  it  saved  for  use  in  potting  F^lai^soniums,  likewise 
for  many  plants  in  the  stove. — G.  M.  B. 


Hessei  bpibalis. — Under  the  name  of  Hessea  spiralis  I  re- 
ceived Carpolyza  spiralis  (Salisbury  Parad.  Loud,  and  Herbert}. 
The  name  of  Hessea  was  given  by  some  authors  to  this  plant,, 
but  is  now  applied  to  an  aiMed  genus.    It  is  a  rattier  prattgr 
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Httie  balb,  mbelkUe,  vith  fmm  tw«  to  three  white  stany 
flowers  tipped  with  green  a»d  ro^y  on^de;  leaves  fllilorm 
and  spiral.  The  flowers  open  in  soeeemioo,  and  last  a  long 
while.  Stnunaiia,  Heesoe,  asMl  Inhofia  aie  allied  geoenu 
These  Barnes  are  to  be  found  every  now  and  then  in  the  nuzsery- 
men's  oatalogaes.  One  of  the  Bmailer  Kerines,  andulata  or 
flezaosa,  however,  does  duly  for  them  in  their  absenoe,  and 
eomee  regolMrly  to  hand  when  any  of  them  ore  oaxlered.— 
B.  TuTos  Gii4Bni. 


BOYAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  BOOIBTT. 

Would  yon  be  good  enough  to  print  the  enelofed  note 
which  I  have  reoeived  from  my  namestOce,  though  no  relation, 
at  Leeds?  It  mi^  have  the  effect  of  caosing  his  exoellent 
«iiggestion8  to  be  aoted  upon  ki  other  parts  of  the  conntry. 
Hr.  Thomas  WUson  when  sanctioning  his  note  being  printed 
4ulded,  '*  I  take  in  two  gardaimig  papers.  It  was  from  letters 
and  leading  articles  in  them  that  t  became  aware  of  what  was 
in  agitation  for  the  formation  of  a  real  hortumltoral  soeiety. 
1  cannot  think  that  if  the  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to 
the  question,  there  can  be  any  diffieolty  in  finding  five  or  six 
thousand  subscribers  of  a  guinea  each,  to  8l^)port  a  society 
whose  sole  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  a£l 
its  branches."  A  lady  FeUow  writes  me,  "  I  fed  it  is  a  dis- 
grace that  wealthy  England,  fuU  of  people  priding  themsdves 
on  their  parks,  arboretoms,  and  gardens  with  acres  of  glass, 
oannot  support  a  Boyel  Horticultural  Sodely,  and  nobly.  I, 
myself,  know  wnsial  of  sooh  like,  who  do  net  belong  to  it,  and 
when  I  have  expressed  surprise,  say  th«y  do  not  care  for  it, 
-quite  indifferent."  We  have  hopes  of  muaj  lady  subscribers 
to  the  renovated  Society;  the  garden  is  their  province.  Is 
there  in  Nature  a  more  beauttfol  objeet  than  aiair  woman  with 
taste  arranging  her  garden,  or  showing  the  flowers  she  has 
oaref ully  watched  over  ?  Bven  the  tiiou^  just  now  is  refresh- 
ing, as  it  takes  back  to  a  time  Winn  hcvtiorolturewas  carried  on 
without  squaWbliag. 

I  believe  the  jeason  why  ''waaltliy  England"  does  not 
join  the  Boyal  Bntioaltual  Soeiely  is,  thtit  it  looks  upon  it 
as  a  part  of  South  EensingtoB,  and  not  a  horticultural  sodety 
representing  the  whole  nation.  As  even  wealthy  England  likes 
paying  a  guinea  better  than  two  or  four  goineas  and  an  ad- 
misdon  fee,  we  xn»j  hope  for  some  of  it  joining,  as  another  of 
•our  most  eminent  horticnlturists,  the  Bev.  Harpur  Orewe,  has 
to-day  shown  in  one  of  your  contemporaries.  He  says,  "  Most 
•cordially  do  I  sympathise  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellaeombe, 
and  Mr.  Elwes,  on  the  proposals  with  respect  to  the  re- 
•oiganisation  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  most 
thoroughly  glad  shall  I  be  to  beoome  a  member  if  they  are 
carried  out.  I  have  repeatedly  been  solicited  to  aUow  my  name 
to  be  proposed  as  a  Fdlow,  bat  have  always  refused,  because 
I  could  see  no  eorreqxmding  advantage,"  dto.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  competent  horticulturists  in  London,  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  reconatruotion,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
•degree  in  whieh  the  country  eontinmes  to  make  its  vdoe  heard, 
will  their  task  be  easy  or  difficult. 

I  shall  be  happy  for  the  present  to  recdve  communications, 
«nd  to  see  that  any  likdy  suggestions  are  conddered  by  the 
proper  authorities ;  but  having  already  much  correspondence, 
«ny  answer  must  probably  be  in  print.  It  will  be  understood 
that  any  communication  may  be  printed,  unless  the  contrary 
IS  stated.— Gaoaoa  F.  Wilson. 

*'S,BilaryPlaee,Lted8,    8<^  Deo..  1878. 

**  Sir,— As  eoe  who  would  be  f^tid  to  see  a  pordyhorticultainl 
«oeiety  worthy  of  Bi^^land  formed  in  London,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  your  proposed  eoheme,  and  to  canvass 
others  in  this  neighbourhood  to  iom  it  I  think  if  locd  com- 
mittees were  formed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  to  loin,  who,  though  they  might 
not,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  London,  be  able  person- 
ally to,  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  would  be  glad  to 
aasiflt  in  establishing  a  real  centrd  Sodety  of  horticulture.  May 
I  suggest,  if  the  movement  goes  forward,  the  formation  of  local 
^emmittees  to  canvass  lor  sabacriben  ?-^Yours  laitfafally, 

"  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq."  (Signed)       ''  Tnosci^  Wii^MW . 


Ill  jttlioe  to  these  FeUowe  of  the  Boyal  Hoitienltaial  80- 
'<My  wtio  have  been  obliged  to  searah  out  for  themsehies  the 
inaosofades  in  Sir  D.  Ooeper's  dximlar,  Mr.  Geosge  Wiftson 
dbould  rndse  known  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  veiqpondble 
isor  that  spedmen  of  <•  speeid  ideading."  By  spedd  pkadiag 
me  wmtikf  imdentand  suppressing  that  whieh  is  true,  and 
onggmtiiig  that  which  is  fdae.    Fioai  the  flnt  mmaai  tfeftt 


I  read  the  circular  I  fdt  convinced  that  the  persons  who  signed 
after  the  first  three  intended  <mly  to  support  the  sixth  para- 
gKaph-^i.€.,  the  generd  propodtion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
both  parties  if  the  connection  between  the  B(^d  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Gommisdoners  of  1851  should  cease.  The 
Ceuncol  denies  the  assertions  of  the  circular,  the  Horticultural 
Ddenoe  Commitlee  i^pores  it,  the  Horticulturd  Club  knows  it 
not,  Dr.  Denny  repudiates  it,  Mr.  Turner  is  son^  he  signed  it» 
and  Mr.  George  Wilson  believes  in  it.  Who,  then,  wrote  it  i 
Mr.  Gteorge  Wilson  forgets  to  inform  your  readers  that  the 
Boyd  Horticulturd  Sodety  has  spent  over  £80,000  upon  the 
gardens.  This  at  5  per  cent,  represents  a  rentd  of  £4000  per 
annum ;  or,  taking  the  vdue  of  the  lease  of  thirty-one  years 
and  dlowing  for  the  £15,000  debentures  for  whicli  the  Gom- 
misdoners would  be  respondble,  it  would,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  computation,  represent  a  rental  of  nearly  £6000  per 
annum.  To  this  must  be  added  the  sum  of  £500  per  annum 
which  the  Boyd  Horticulturd  Society  is  bound  to  pay  to  tha 
Commissioners* 

The  public  dways  understood  that  the  Commissioners  of 
1851  were  established  for  the  improvement  of  science  (horti- 
culturd induded)  and  art,  and  not  for  building  speculations: 
but  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  right.  If  the  Boyd  Horticultural 
Sode^  is  moved  from  South  Kensington  on  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  argument,  how  will  it  fare  with  the  Boyd  Botanic  and 
Zoologicd,  and  other  learned  Societies  ?  As  a  fonr-guineft 
Fellow  who  lor  more  than  six  yeass  redded  entirely  in  the 
conntry,  I  would  point  out  to  those  who  support  the  one-guinea 
feUowship  that  many  country  Fellows  wiU  natarally  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  diange  and  pay  one  guinea  instead  of  two,  aa 
at  present.  The  proposed  power  of  voting  by  proxy  would  be 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  present  Chffftar,  but  might,  and 
]Nrobab&  would,  be  used  to  render  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticulturd  Sodefy  a  self-elected  body,  ^or  that  reason 
the  horticulturists  should  most  strongly  oppose  it. — A  Lira 
Fbllow,  B.H.S.  , 

Yon  must  permit  me  to  rq»ly  to  Mr.  Wikon^s  letter  iu  your 
Joumd  of  the  11th  inst.,  recor^ng  my  repudiation  of  the 
apped  contained  in  the  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Sir  Danid  Cooper.  Mr.  Wilson  states,  **  that  he  thought  I 
read  through  the  circular  before  signing  it,"  ignoring  the  fact 
of  my  distinetiy  stating  at  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  December, 
that  I  did  not  do  so.  Mr.  Wilson  fnrtiier  says,  "  that  I  most 
certainly  signed  it  with  the  utmost  wiUingness,"  which  is  per- 
fectiy  correct,  for  when  requested  by  Mr.  Ydtch  to  sign  it,  who 
in  reply  to  n^  questions,  informed  me  that  its  purport  waa 
simply  an  apped  to  the  Fellows  to  e:q»ress  their  opinions  upon 
the  desirableness  of  the  Society  giving  up  the  lease  of  the  South 
Semdngton  gardsas  to  Her  Majesty's  Commisdoners,  provided 
they  would  take  upon  themsdves  the  Society's  debenture  debt, 
and  come  to  satisfactory  arrangements  with  us  for  holding  our 
Shows  and  Committee  Meetings  there,  as  well  as  an  assurance 
from  Mr.  Yeitch  (who  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Ddenoe 
Committee,  I  considered  its  organ),  that  the  circular  had  been 
discussed  and  approved  of  by  the  Defence  Committee— I  did 
upon  the  good  fdth  of  aU  this  most  willingly  sign  it.  But  to 
my  surprise  when  I  read  in  print  the  text  of  the  circular  in 
question,  I  found  it  to  contain  in  addition  to  that  which  I  un- 
derstood it  simply  embodied,  severd  statements  whidi  appeared 
to  me  to  reflect  upon  the  present  Council,  statements,  too,  that 
if  not  directiy  false,  certainly  implied  by  insinuation  what  was 
palpably  incorrect,  for  the  present  Coundl  cannot  be  answer- 
able for  a  state  of  things  therein  pourtri^ed,  due  to  acts  of 
former  Councils,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  member.  Mr. 
Wilson's  kind  condderation  for  Mr.  Turner  being  in  the  same 
penitent  state  of  mind  as  myself,  shodd  have  been  extended 
to  Mr.  Cotbush,  and  others,  dso,  who  have  eomxessed  their 
regret  at  having  been  induced  to  sign  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  more- 
over, suggests  as  the  reason  for  my  withdrawd,  *'that  I 
appear  to  have  chaui^  my  mind."  I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Wilson 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  I  am  still  of  opini(m  that  if  some 
such  arrangement  eouM  be  come  to  with  Her  Ma|eBty*s  Gom- 
missioners  as  was  intimated  tq  me  by  Mr.  Vdtoh,  it  would  be 
most  deiixahlB.— JoBH  Dxnkt,  Stoke  Nevoxngtotu 


PHAJUS  GBANDIFOLIUS. 

Mb.  TaoKAs  Mnausr  axhibited  a  flower  <A  Bleti*  Tankor- 

viito  (PhajQs  graadiidius  of  some  aotlsMB),  in  whidi  the 

dorsd  sepal«  or,  as  eome  antbees  contend,  petd,  had  united 

with  the  eoluaui,  and  had  bean  muoh  rataidad  in  itadflyakp 
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ment  aooordingly.  He  said  that  he  had  Mereral  dozen  of 
flowers  prodaoeid  in  this  way  this  winter,  all  howerer  oonfined 
to  separate  spikes  from  those  which  bore  the  perfect  flowers. 
In  some  oases  flowers  were  prodnoed  which  had  two  of  the 
exterior  petals  united  together  perfectly,  in  which  case  they 
formed  a  hood  oyer  the  apex  of  the  colnmn.  As  changes  of  a 
similar  character  were  not  nncommon  in  orchidaceous  plants, 
it  was  likely  this  form  of  changed  stmctnre  had  been  seen 
before,  thongh  not  falling  within  his  own  observation.  It  was 
nsnal  to  pass  oyer  these  appearances  as  **  monstrosities,"  bnt 
in  trath  the  whole  Orchid  straotnre  was  little  less  than  a 
monstrosity.  If  we  except  the  character  of  the  position  of  the 
seeds  in  the  capsule,  there  was  little  to  divide  an  Orchid  from 
an  Iris,  beyond  the  power  of  combining  organs  which  are  free 
in  the  Iris— the  power  which  produced  the  *'  monstrosi^  "  we 
see.  The  stamens  were  entirely  coherent  with  the  pistil  in 
orchidaceous  plants,  and  free  in  the  iridaoeous.  He  had  seen 
in  a  ** monstrous"  Habenaria  the  lip  so  transformed,  that 
the  whole  flower  had  as  regular  an  appearance  as  a  Sisyxin- 
ohium  in  the  Iridaoee. 

He  did  not  think  as  much  had  been  made  out  of  the  changes 
of  structure  in  Orchids  in  the  study  of  evolution  as  might  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  impression  that  these  abnormal  forms, 
as  they  were  termed,  were  monstrosities,  or  the  result  of  culti- 
vation. There  had  been  already  on  record  aoeounts  of  changes 
in  wild  Orchids  more  remarkable  than  many  much  dwelt  on 
by  modem  writers  on  development.  Sir  B.  Schombuigk  de- 
scribed and  figured  forty  years  ago  in  the  "  LinnsBan  Trans- 
actions '*  (15th  vol.),  three  distinct  genera  —  Oatasetum, 
Machranthus,  and  Myranthus — all  growing  out  of  one  plant  in 
Demerara ;  and  seed  which  he  took  from  one  of  these,  and 
scattered  on  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  produced  plants  with 
flowers  of  one  of  the  other  genera.  All  these  facts  showed 
that  the  power  of  cohesion  of  one  organ  with  another  was  one 
of  the  leading  forces  at  work  in  formiog  the  orchidaceous 
structure;  and,  as  we  saw  in  the  specimen  exhibited,  this 
power  could  be  readily  obstructed,  so  as  to  produce  many 
variations,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  genera  were  founded  on 
any  absolute  law. 

He  further  remarked  that,  in  examining  closely  the  flowers 
of  Bletia  TankerviUis  early  in  the  momiog,  he  found  on  the 
outside,  at  the  base  of  the  three  exterior  petals,  a  liquid  exu- 
dation from  a  small  gland.  It  was  highly  probable  that  these 
glands  were  rudimentary  spurs,  and  that,  if  the  course  of 
nutrition  which  sustained  the  cohering  power  of  an  Orchid 
could  in  any  way  be  diverted  before  the  final  direction  of  form, 
each  of  these  outer  petals  might  take<on  some  of  the  labellate 
character  with  its  attendant  spur,  which  gave  such  a  peculiar 
appearance  to  so  many  orchidaeeous  plants. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Meehan  observed  that,  by  the 
mere  cohesion  of  one  of  the  dorsal  petals  with  the  column,  a 
flower  differing  veiy  much  from  the  general  condition  was  the 
result;  and  that  it  was  evidently  the  direction  of  nutrition 
towards  the  production  of  a  spur,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  labellate  petal  which  gave  such  a  distinguishing 
character  to  the  general  Orohides  flower.  At  that  time  he  had 
observed  that  very  early  in  the  momiog  a  very  small  secretion, 
from  what  appeared  to  be  incipient  glands,  might  be  seen  at 
the  exterior  base  of  the  outer  petals,  and  that  there  was  no 
improbability  that  in  time  an  Orchid  would  be  produced  which 
would  have,  from  these  glands,  three  spurs  and  their  petals, 
giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  an  Aquilegia.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  in  the  April  12th  issue  of  the 
Gardeners^  ChronieU,  notices  the  receipt  of  a  Phajus  Walliohii 
in  which  there  had  been  produced  tiiree  spurs  and  regular 
petals,  looking,  Dr.  Masters  says,  rather  like  those  of  a  Gladiolus 
than  of  an  Orchid.  This  confirmation  of  the  views,  suggested 
in  the  observations  referred  to,  indicate  that  we  were  on  the 
right  track  as  regards  idea  of  the  floral  structure.— (Proc^^d- 
ings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science*,) 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OP 
CUB  GABDENS.— No.  12, 
Manv  persons  strongly  object  to  having  Ivy  growing  upon  a 
dwelling-house,  resting  their  dislike  to  the  plant  mainly  upon 
the  assertion  that  it  harbours  insects,  which  cannot  well  be 
denied,  though  there  is  not  much  evidence  that  from  the  Ivy 
on  the  wall  these  insects  transfer  themselves  to  the  interior  of 
the  domicile.  Others  will  add  the  dictum  that  *'  the  smell  is 
unwholesome,"  which  one  rather  inclines  to  meet  with  a  flat 
denial.    Gardeners  share,  in  some  cases,  with  those  indivi- 
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duals  this  dislike  to  a  plant  which,  in  several  of  its  varietiee, 
is  an  ornamental,  and  may  be  at  times  even  a  useful  inmate 
of  ^e  garden.  Oertainly  no  one  admires  what  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  in  suburban  gardens,  a  wall  skirting  a 
flower  bed,  tiie  said  wall  beinf;  raggedly  clothed  with  Ivy,  with 
occasional  tendrils  drooping  m  a  languishing  manner  on  the 
soil,  or  grasping  some  shrub  in  an  awkward  embrace. 

flowering  late,  the  Ivy  serves  to  sustain  life  in  many 
creatures  of  the  insect  race,  for  its  green  and  rather  peculiar 
blossoms  are  rich  in  honey.  The  swarms  of  bees  and  flies 
besetting  it  on  sunny  days  are  particularly  noticeable,  and  this 
fact  possibly  leads  some  to  look  upon  the  Ivy  as  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  insects,  whereas  it  is  simply  a  source  of  food  to 
insects  bred  elsewhere.  And  a  very  sHght  amount  of  observa- 
tion would  show  anyone  that  few  of  the  insects  resorting 
to  Ivy  bloom  in  October  and  November  are  enemies  to  the 
gardener.  Such  moths,  it  is  true,  as  the  Gamma  (Plusia 
Gamma)  and  the  Angle-shades  HPhlogophera  meticulosa)  are  to 
be  seen  at  it  now  and  then.  The  easemess  with  which  some 
species  of  insects  resort  to  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  often  their  last  resort  ere  they  go  in  the 
state  of  hybernation.  Certain  species,  esnedally  of  the  Hy> 
menopterous  order,  will  at  times  be  observed  actuidly  biting  the 
not  yet  expanded  blossoms  in  their  search  for  food.  The» 
berries  of  the  Yew  have  a  like  fascination  in  autumn. 


Phtogophoia  metianloo. 

Many  of  the  autumn  moths  die-off  under  the  infloenoe  of  » 
frost  in  November  or  December,  though  some  rsapp€Haz|ui  th» 
spring.  Gardens  and  outbuildings  afford  shelter  in  the  winter 
months  to  a  proportion  of  these,  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
of  necessity  that  all  the  moths  ttie  horticulturist  in  his  "  dear- 
ing-up  times  "  dislodges  from  various  nooks  and  comers^must 
all  be  next  year  the  parents  of  broods  of  caterpillars  that  will 
work  him  injury. 

The  Green-brindled  Crescent  (M.  Oxyacanthffi)  is  a  moth* 
common  about  our  London  suburbs,  occurring  in  some  seasons 
late  in  the  antunm.  Though  not,  perhaps,  often  observed  by 
gardeners  in  its  preparatory  stages,  the  spedee  is  found 
throughout  these  islands,  often  passing  its  i^ole  existenoe 
about  or  in  cultivated  ground,  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only» 
food  of  the  caterpillar  is  the  Hawthorn.  But  it  has  never  yet 
been  so  far  abundant  in  our  Hawthorn  hedges  as  to  be  deemed 
a  hurtful  insect.  This  is  a  handsome  moth,  though  not  of 
large  dimensions,  the  wings  only  about  1}  inoh.  The  general 
colour  of  the  forewings  is  re|<ddish  brown,  but  over  the  surfaoe 
there  are  diffused  a  number  of  scales  of  a  metallic  green,  there 
are  several  black  streaks  and  dashes,  and  parallel  with  the 
hind  margin  a  broad  pale  band,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this, 
near  the  inner  margin,  there  is  a  white  crescent.  A  variety  is 
sometimes  taken  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wings  ar« 
of  a  dull  brown.  Some  old  entomologist  was  so  charmed  with 
this  moth  that  he  designated  it  the  "  Ealing  Glory,"  probably 
from  the  locality  in  which  he  took  some ;  but  as  this  name  was 
open  to  question,  and  might  apply  to  some  iq>lendid  young 
lady  of  that  district,  an  appellation  taken  frcmi  the  peculiarity 
of  the  markings  has  been  substituted  by  modem  writers.  The 
Latin  name  is,  appropriately  enough,  taken  from  the  food- 
plant. 

The  larva  exhibits  nothing  striking ;  unlike  most  of  the 
NootusB,  it  is  a  day-feeder.  Its  body  is  hxmiped  slightly  on 
the  twelfth  segment,  and  dotted  with  white,  the  general  oolour 
being  a  dark  brown,  the  legs  anddaspers  contrasting  with  this, 
as  they  are  green.  The  eggs  are  in  all  probability  invariably 
deposited  on  the  twigs  of  the  Hawthorn  in  autumn,  the  young 
caterpillars  hatching-out  in  April,  and  feeding  during  that 
month  and  the  following.    Descending  to  the  suzfaee  of  the 
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earth,  ihoT  there  spin  ooooons  of  silk,  interwoven  with  frag- 
ments of  leayea  and  partioles  of  monld,and  the  moth  emerges 
about  fonr  months  after.  M.  OxyaoanthsB  may  be  seen  at 
erening,  not  only  on  Ivy,  bnt  horering  abont  flower-beds  and 
greenhouses ;  and  should  a  by-passer  shake  tiie  bnsh  in  whieh 
it  is  reposing  by  day,  the  moth  comes  tardily  forth  and  flies  a 
short  distance  to  enter  some  coTert  again. 

A  yet  more  beantifal  moth  (also  antnmnal)  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  preceding,  and  it  is  one  of  our  few  green 
Lepidoptera.  The  Menreille-da-Jonr,  as  it  is  called,  bearing 
French  words  as  its  yemaoolar  title,  also  known  as  Agriopis 
Aprilina,  has  the  hfad,  thorax,  and  forewings  pale  green,  the 
latter  also  ornamented  with  black  and  white  markings  that 
sometimes  gather  themsdves  into  an  indistinct  band ;  the 
hindwings  are  smoky  black,  with  marginal  white  spots,  and 
the  abdomen  is  of  the  same  dark  hoe.  This  moth  has  a  par- 
tiality for  sweets,  that  draws  it  from  the  fields  and  woods 
towards  the  flower  garden,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  troop  that 
seek  l7y  bloom  on  mild  eyenings  in  Noyember.  We  haye 
records  of  its  capture  in  nearly  eyeiy  coxmty  in  England  or 
Scotland,  thongh  now,  to  appearance,  micommon  in  the 
▼ioinity  of  the  metropolis.  No  donbt,  when  extensiye  Oak 
forests  snrronnded  London,  A.  Aprilina  was  more  plentiful 
than  it  will  eyer  be  again  in  these  snbnrban  districts.  The 
oaterpillar  of  the  species  is  stout  and  yery  smooth,  remarkable 
for  haying  a  dark  mark  like  the  letter  X  on  the  head,  which  is 
Sieenish ;  the  body  is  a  little  deeper  in  colour,  with  lozenge- 
shaped  markings  along  the  back,  and  haying  a  pale  stripe,  or 
sometimes  a  series  of  white  spots,  aboye  the  feet.  During  the 
day  this  caterpillar  conceals  itself,  when  it  can,  in  oreyioes  of 
ihe  bark  of  trees ;  it  is,  I  belieye,  rarely  found  upon  saplings, 
ftnd  sometimes  ascends  the  Oak  to  a  good  height,  thus  escap- 
ixig  the  eye  of  the  entomologist.  In  June  the  insect  is  pre- 
pared to  undergo  its  transformation  to  the  chrysalis  state,  for 
whidi  purpose  the  caterpillar  goes  deepW  into  the  earth, 
making,  howeyer,  only  a  slight  cocoon.  The  speeific  name, 
'Aprilina,  points  to  a  spring  emergence,  as  wdl  as  an  autumn 
one,  at  least  when  the  insect  was  first  recognised  by  naturalists ; 
and  it  is  a  notable  and  rather  a  curious  fact  that  some  species 
haye  changed  their  habits,  more  or  less,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  fifty  years  consequent  upon  alterations  in  our  climate,  or 
through  their  haying  taken  to  a  different  food-plant  than  they 
formerly  resorted  to.  It  might  also  be  noticed,  en  passant,  that 
the  diminution  of  our  woods  has  forced  some  insects  to  take 
np  their  abodes  in  our  gardens. 

The  pretty  little  moth,  the  Sallow  (Xanthia  cerago),  may  be 
knooked-out  of  garden  hedges  in  ihe  autumn  when  there  are 
Bcaroely  any  leayes  left.  I  haye  not  obseryed  it  at  sugar  or  lyy 
bloom,  but  others  haye  so  taken  it.  If  a  bush  is  shaken  in 
which  an  indiyidnal  of  the  species  is  resting,  the  moth  gener- 
ally falls  with  legs  folded,  as  if  dead.  The  forewings  are  of  a 
delicate  yellow,  tiie  two  customary  spots  known  as  the  discoidal 
spots  are  brown,  and  there  are  other  brown  iwnrTrifigiy  slightly 
purplish  in  most  indiyiduals.  The  thorax  is  bright  yellow  and 
crested.  The  hindwings  are  silyery  white.  On  the  Continent 
specimens  are  taken  occasionally  with  all  the  surface  of  the 
forewings  yellow,  saye  one  central  spot.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  transformations  of  the  species  haye  been  ob- 
seryed in  England,  the  oateipiUar  lurki^  in  the  buds  of  the 
Sallow  during  spring.  This  is  dull  brown  and  striped, 
sharpened  towards  the  head.  After  it  is  about  half-grown  it 
generally  quits  the  tree,  and  betakes  itself  to  low  plants,  not 
being  particular  as  to  species. 

The  Qem  (Camptogramzha  fluyiata)  is  a  near  lelatiye  of  the 
ezcesBiyely  abundant  moth  (0.  Ulineata),  of  whieh  eyery 
hedgerow  in  June  and  July  furnishes  its  scores.  In  size 
O.  fluyiata  is  inferior ;  it  occurs  later  in  the  year,  eyen  in  mild 
seasons,  towards  the  dose  of  autumn.  It  is  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  species  (which  seems  to  be  more  common  near 
Iiondon  than  elsewhere),  that  the  two  sexes  present  such 
differences  that  th^  were  once  supposed  to  be  cUstinot.  The 
female  insect  is  the  more  handsome,  haying  forewings  of  a 
fmrpUsh  brown,  with  a  yerv  clearly-defined  white  spot,  and 
grey  hindwings  marked  with  wayed  lines.  In  the  male  the 
forewings  are  day-coloured  or  brown,  with  a  darker  band,  in 
which  is  endosed  a  light  spot  similar  to  that  seen  in  the 
female.  There  are  also  a  few  white  lines  in  some  indiyiduals 
of  both  sexes.  What  is  also  not  so  easily  explained  is  that 
there  are  two  yarieties  of  the  cateii»illar  of  C.  fluyiata,  but 
these  do  not  deydope  respeotiydy  into  males  and  females,  as 
might  be  supposed.  One  of  these  is  yellowidi  green,  and  the 
other  rather  greyish;  both  haye  been  taken  feeding  on  the 


common  Persicazia  and  the  Groundsel,  yet  not,  we  may  sup- 
pose, limited  to  these.  I  haye  found  the  perfect  insect  sitting 
on  garden  walls ;  it  is  also  addicted  to  immolating  itself  at 
gas-lamps.  From  its  rather  retired  habits  in  general  we  may 
coniecture  that  in  some  counties  its  being  unknown  arises  from 
its  being  oyerlooked,  and  not  actually  absent. — J.  B.  8.  G. 


BaaBPING  GRAPES  IN  WINTEE. 

We  haye  recently  recdyed  letters  from  yarious  localities, 
stating  that  Grapes  that  should  haye  hung  in  good  condition 
on  the  Tines  for  a  long  time  haye  moulded  and  dropped  from 
their  stalks.  In  one  case,  the  whole  crop  of  Muscats  was 
literally  lost.  Considering  the  general  dampness  and  want  of 
sunshine  which  characterised  the  Grape-iipening  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  the  heayy  rainfall,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  surprising  that  Grapes  should,  in  many  instances,  not 
keep  well.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  successful  keep- 
ing of  Ghrapes  throughout  the  winter  depends  yery  much  on 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  ripened.  At  the  same 
time,  yery  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  managed 
after  tiiey  are  ripe,  especially  from  the  middle  of  October  up  to 
the  time  that  the  Vines  shed  their  leayes  and  become  com- 
parativdy  inaotiye.  We  know,  from  the  loss  that  has  occurred 
to  seyeral,  that  this  is  a  subject  that  may  be  discussed  with 
profit  to  some  of  our  readers ;  and,  after  opening  the  subject 
with  a  few  remarks,  we  shall  be  yery  glad  to  haye  the  experience 
and  ideas  of  our  correspondents. 

Glancing  first  at  the  difference  which  certain  treatment  in 
the  ripening  of  Grapes  makes  to  their  hanging  for  a  length  of 
time  after  they  are  ripe,  with  the  greatest  possible  freshness 
and  the  least  possible  loss  from  damping  and  decay,  we  con- 
sider it  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  grown  and 
ripened  under  the  infiuence  of  as  mudi  light  as  possible,  and 
fzeely  subjected  to  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air.  The  cha- 
racter of  Grapes  grown  under  the  influence  of  a  moist,  steamy 
atmosphere,  with  a  less  amount  of  yentilation,  is  yery  different 
to  those  managed  on  the  drier  and  more  airy  system.  There 
is  not  only  a  flabbiness  and  dropsical  character  produced  in 
the  whole  growth  of  Vines  under  dose  moist  treatment,  but 
the  fruit,  as  all  experienced  Grape-growers  know,  partakes  of 
this  characteristic.  The  berries  may  perht^s  be  larger,  but 
they  will  be  less  fleshy  and  more  tender-skinned.  In  short,  a 
predisi>osition  to  ferment  and  rot  when  the  trying  season 
comes  is  imparted  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  culti- 
yated  on  the  dry  and  airy  system,  the  berries  are  firmer,  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  Vine  gets  into  a  more  matured  or 
ripened  state.  We  condder  it  of  much  importance  that  Grape 
crops — espedally  those  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  kingdom 
— snould  oe  completdy  ripe  by  the  first  week  of  October,  and 
finished,  too,  under  the  influence  of  a  droulation  of  dry  warm 
air,  produced,  if  the  season  render  it  necessary,  by  fire  heat. 
Unless  Grapes  are  thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  sugary  matter 
in  them  well  deydoped,  they  are  much  more  likdy  to  ferment 
under  the  infiuence  of  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  of  the 
Vines  or  in  the  air  of  the  yinery.  Grapes  ripened  in  a  light 
and  large  dry  yinery  are  much  more  likdy  to  be  ripened  off  in 
that  condition  which  not  oolj  constitutes  them  better  Grapes, 
but  also  much  eader  of  keeping  well  after  they  are  ripe. 

Turning  now  to  the  leading  points  of  management  in  keep- 
ing Grapes  after  they  are  quite  ripe :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  most  disastrous  failures  h^e  occurred  from  the  want 
of  studying  the  laws  of  heat  and  moisture  in  their  relation  to 
the  Grapes.  If  water  stagnates  about  the  roots  of  Vines  in 
winter,  tnat  done  is  enough  to  cause  the  Grapes  to  mould  and 
decay.  But  the  more  generd  cause  of  failure  arises  from 
moisture  settling  on  the  bunches.  The  drainage  of  the  border 
should  be  thorough.  Not  only  so,  but,  in  wet  localities  esped- 
ally, it  will  be  an  adyantage  to  throw  heayy  rains  off  the  border 
by  means  of  wooden  shutters  or  tarpaulins,  after  the  middle  of 
Chstober  at  the  latest.  Still,  and  dthough  this  precaution  of 
protection  from  rains  is  desirable,  we  could  point  to  many 
cases  of  the  most  perfect  success  where  such  protection  was 
neyer  adopted,  but  where  the  borders  were  well  drained. 

The  chief  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  yentilation  and  firing 
of  the  yinery ;  and  when  these  points  are  judidously  carried 
out,  Grapes  often  keep  well,  while  other  matters  may  only  be 
second-rate.  First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  berries  be  more 
seyerdy  thinned  than  for  summer  Grapes,  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  about  the  whde  of  the  berries ;  for  it  is  damp  settling 
on  the  berries  that  produces  the  mischief,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, this  is  the  thmg  by  all  means  to  ayoid :  hence  the  top 
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oommon  praotioe  of  TentilatiDg  freely  on  damp  foggy  days  is  a 
great  mistake.  This  is  simply  drawing  a  volmne  of  air  sur- 
charged with  moistdre  through  the  Tinery,  to  be  condensed  on 
the  bunches  and  Vines.  Fire  heat  in  conjunction  with  venti- 
lation on  such  days  does  not  mend  the  matter ;  it  rather  in- 
creases it,  by  causing  a  more  rapid  current  of  damp  air  to  pass 
through  the  vinery.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  houae 
dose,  especially  at  the  front,  during  foggy  damp  weather ;  to 
keep  the  temperature  about  45°,  and  just  a  chink  of  air  at  the 
top,  but,  if  possible,  In  such  a  manner  that  damp  does  not  fall 
into  the  house :  hence  the  value  of  wet-weather  ventilation,  as 
it  is  called.  The  time  to  fire  and  ventilate  Vines  freely  is  on 
bright  dry  days,  when  it  is  certain  that  in  the  circulation  more 
damp  can  be  expelled  than  there  is  admitted,  and  always 
dropping  the  heat  to  the  minimnni  of  A5f  to  50**  before  night. 
AH  inside  surfaces  should  be  dry  after  the  1st  of  October,  and 
never  moistened,  and  a  low  stagnant  temperature  should  be 
avoided.  The  result  of  having  &e  air  and  Grapes  inside  the 
vinery  as  cold  as  the  external  atmosphere,  or  nearly  so,  is, 
that  the  moisture  that  is  admitted  with  the  air  from  the  out- 
side condenses  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  berries; 
whereas,  when  they  are  warmer  than  the  external  air,  they  do 
not  act  as  condensers.  This  law  of  heat  and  moisture  is  veiy 
strikingly  exemplified  by  walking  into  a  moist  stove  with  a 
piece  of  smooth  cold  wood  or  slate,  or,  in  fact,  any  cold,  hard, 
smooth  substance.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  immediately 
covered  with  dewdrops.  The  cold  substance  has  condensed 
the  particles  of  moisture  in  the  warm  air->and  just  so  the 
Grapes  act  to  their  own  destruction.  The  temperature  should 
therefore  be  kept  steadily  above  that  of  the  external  air,  to 
prevent  this  destructive  result.  We  know  of  a  whole  vinery 
full  of  Grapes  being  lost  last  year  by  an  amateur,  simply  by 
his  keeping  the  front  and  top  ventilation  always  open  in  the 
dampest  weather,  and  so  subjecting  the  Grapes  to  a  cold 
vapour  bath. 

There  is  one  particularly  ticklish  time  or  stage  when 
Grapes  are  the  most  difficult  to  keep,  and  that  is,  just  as  the 
foliage  begins  to  change  to  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf.''  Some 
varieties  of  Grapes  are  then  very  subject  to  go  wrong  under 
the  best  treatment.  Small  white  stars  of  decay,  cutting  into 
the  skins  and  radiating  from  a. centre  like  a  star,  first  appear, 
and  soon  the  whole  berry  goes  wrong.  The  first  signs  of  this 
should  incite  to  more  vigilance.  The  affected  berries  should 
be  at  once  removed,  and  all  the  laterals  where  there  are  any ; 
and  where  there  are  not,  a  portion  of  the  foliage  should  be 
removed,  so  as  to  let  light  and  air  play  more  freely  about  the 
bunches.  We  have  knoiyn  the  progress  of  decay  arrested  by 
removing  part  of  the  leaves  while  they  were  comparatively 
fresh.  No  doubt  the  removal  of  part  of  the  foliage  helps  to 
paralyse  the  roots,  and  prevent  their  pumping  up  a  super- 
abundant supply  of  sap  to  the  Grapes  in  a  crude  state ;  at  all 
events,  it  admits  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  a  stagnant 
atmosphere  is  an  evil.  We  have  kept  Grapes  this  season  till 
very  lately  in  a  low  sunk  pit  under  obscured  glass,  and,  we 
nuty  say,  under  a  constant  downpour  of  rain,  by  simply  keep- 
ing the  pipes  constantly  warm,  and  surfaces  perfectly  dry,  so 
that  the  Grapes  were  alwavs  too  warm  to  condense  moisture. 
Out  of  three  hundred  bunches  under  such  conditions,  not  2  lb. 
were  lost  by  decay ;  while  if  the  fire  heat  had  not  been  con- 
stant, and  a  cold  stagnant  air  allowed,  we  are  certain  the  restilt 
would  have  been  the  very  reverse. — {The  Gardener,) 


BOWING. 

Ws  certainly  were  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  **  A.  F., 
Somerset,'^  asking  "  whether  seed  might  not  be  sown  very  deep 
so  as  to  avoid  the  need  for  earthing-up  ?"  In  reply  we  will 
quote  what  we  wrote  "  long,  long  ago."  '*  Every  kmd  of  seed 
has  a  particular  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  it  germinates 
most  vigorouslv,  as  securing  to  it  the  most  appropriate  degree 
of  moisture,  of  oxygen  gas,  and  of  warmth.  From  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  2  indies  beneath  the  surface,  appear  to  be  the 
limits  for  the  seeds  of  plants  usually  the  objects  of  cultivation ; 
these,  however,  must  vary  for  the  same  seeds  in  different 
grounds  and  countries.  It  must  be  the  least  in  aluminous 
soils  and  dry  climates.  In  general,  sowing  should  be  performed 
in  dry  weather,  especially  on  heavy  soils,  not  only  because  of 
the  greater  saving  of  labour,  but  because  it  prevents  the  seed 
being  enveloped  with  a  coat  of  earth  impermeable  by  the  air, 
'  which,'  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  *  is  one  cause  of  the  unproductive- 
ness of  cold  clayey  soils.'  Perhaps  the  time  at  which  any 
ground  may  be  raked  with  the  greatest  facility  is  as  good  a 


pactical  criterion  as  any  to  judge  when  it  is  most  fit  for  sow- 
ing. In  general,  if  clay  does  not  predominate  in  its  constitu- 
tion, a  soil  rakes  best  just  after  it  has  been  turned  up  with  the 
spade.  If  clay  does  predominate,  it  usually  rakes  with  ruost 
facility  after  it  has  been  dug  two  or  three  days,  and  then  im- 
mediately after  a  gentle  rain.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  sooner 
seed  is  sown  after  the  soil  is  dug  for  its  reception,  the  earlier 
it  germinates.  In  the  droughts  of  summer  water  is  often 
required  to  newly-sown  beds.  Such  application  must  not  be 
very  limited  or  transitory ;  for  if  the  soil  is  only  moistened  at 
the  immediate  time  of  sowing  it  induces  the  projection  of  the 
rootlet,  which,  in  very  parching  weather  and  in  clayey  caking 
soil,  we  have  known  wither  away,  and  the  crop  consequently 
lost  from  the  want  of  a  continued  supply  of  moisture." 

But  "  A.  F.,  Somerset;'  goes  on  to  observe,  "  I  prefer  broad- 
cast sowing,  because  I  can  sow  thinly  or  .thickly  as  I  think 
desirable."  To  which  we  reply  we  always  sow  in  drills,  not 
only  because  it  enables  us  to  sow  thickly  or  thinly,  but  because 
it  enables  the  plants  to  be  thinned  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
most  readily.  We  were  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  the  following 
in  the  Canada  Farmer — "  The  usual  method  of  sowing  seeds 
is  to  scatter  them  in  shallow  drills.  We  give  an  engraving 
showing  the  most  convenient  form  of  an  implement  for  makiog 
these  marks  or  drills.  There  are  two  sets  of  teeth,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  main  bar,  one  set  12  inches  apart,  liie  other 
set  9  inches  apart.  It  is  used  lyy  first  stretching  a  line  tightly 
across  the  bed,  then  set  the  outer  tooth  against  the  line  and 


draw  the  marker  steadily  along  the  line.  Having  drawn  it 
once  across  the  bed,  the  outside  mark  will  now  receive  the 
outer  tooth,  and  the  instrument  be  drawn  back  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bed.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  with  such  an  in- 
strument seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  either  9,  or  12,  or  18,  or 
24  inches  apart,  as  circumstances  require." 


CHBIBTMAS  BOSE. 

I  ENCLOSE  a  variety  of  Christmas  Bosa  which  I  received  some 
vears  ago  from  a  nurseryman  in  Brittany.  Its  pecxiliarity  is 
having  a  bud  as  well  as  a  bloom  on  each  stalk  (the  common 
Christmas  Bose,  Helleborus  niger,  having  only  tiie  single 
bloom),  as  well  as  the  length  of  tiie  stalk,  and  the  magnificent 
leaf,  so  different  also  from  the  common  variety.  I  have  several 
clamps  of  them  in  borders  round  and  adjoining  the  house,  and 
the  effect  is  most  beautiful,  the  buds  all  having  a  rosy  tinge 
outside;  and  for  ladies'  hair  they,  the  large  blooms,  are 
exquisite,  looking  like  Water  Lilies. — CsirrtTBioir. 

{It  is  Helleborus  niger  var.  major.  It  is  very  fine  and  not 
common.— Eds.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETINGS. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  thepresent  season  was 
held  on  the  17th  November  at  Borlington  House,  PiccadlQy,  in 
the  new  rooms  of  the  Linnean  Society,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanlni 
was  proposed  by  the  President,  Prolessor  Westwood,  for  their 
kind  permission  to  occupy  their  apartments  during  the  present 
term.  An  extensive  series  of  entomological  publications  received 
during  the  past  vacation  were  had  upon  the  table  of  the  JXMtHng- 
room,  and  thanks  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  yariona  donozB, 
including  most  of  the  Natural  History  Societies  of  Kngland  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Higffins  exhibited  some  splendid  specimens  of  the  Spurge 
and  Fine  Hawk  Moths,  Sphinx  Euphorbia  and  Pinastri,  reared 
from  larvBB  found  near  Harwich  in  June.  1872.  Mr.  Champion 
exhibited  Pachnobia  alpina  and  species  oi  Anisotoma,  Leiosoxna, 
and  Harpalus,  new  to  this  oountiT,  taken  near  BreBmar.  Mr. 
Boyd  exhibited  living  specimens  of  the  larvsB  of  Brachyoentma 
Bubnubilus  (a  species  of  Trichoptera),  residing  in  cuiionsly 
formed  quadrangular  cases  amongst  Pondweeds.  &o,,  which  liaid 
been  reared  from  the  egg  state.    Mr.  Albert  Miiller  exhibited. 
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Bpeoimeiui  of  the  Wisgleas  GaU-fly,  CynipB  ai>t6ra.  ordinarily 
bred  from  galla  at  the  roots  of  the  Oak.  but  which  Mr.  Masters 
had;  obtained  from  sails  of  the  Deodar,  being  an  interesting 
instance  of  acqnired  fiversity  of  habit.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that 
he  had  also  oStained  it  from  Horse  Chestnut  root-galls.  Mr. 
Gteorge  W.  Bird  exhibited  reared  specimens  of  the  rare  Moth 
Chilo  gigantelloB  from  Homing  Fen,  and  Mr.  Vanghan  speci- 
mens of  Pemnelia  Da^isella  reared  from  the  common  Ulex  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  some  rare  Lepi- 
dopter»recently  captored  on  the  south  coast,  including  a  singular 
variety  of  Hipparohia  GkJathea,  Leucania  L-album,  Cerastis 
erythrocephala,  AcontiA  Solaris,  &o, 

A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Weales  was  read,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the 
habits  of  Papilio  Merope,  with  a  description  of  its  larva  and 
pupa ;"  also  a  paper  entitled  "  Observations  on  Papilio  Merope, 
with  an  account  of  the  various  known  forms  of  that  Butterfly," 
by  Mr.  Trimen.  This  is  a  swallow-tailed  Butterflv  common  in 
Africa  and  Madagascar;  the  females  in  the  latter  island  re- 
sembled the  tailed  males;  but  on  the  African  continent  the 
females  are  tail-less  and  quite  unlike  the  males,  as  they  also 
differ  from  each  other«  having  been  described  under  several 
names  and  regarded  as  several  quite  distinct  species.  Mr.  Miskin 
also  sent  some  notes  on  Mynes  Querini  of  Wallace,  from  Queens- 
land, which  he  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  type  species, 
M..  Gkoffroyi.  He  also  described  the  curious  habits  of  the  ohry- 
salids,  which  are  suspended  dose  together  in  little  groups  of 
three  or  four  individualo  united  at  the  tails. 


'  The  December  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  of 
the  present  month,  N.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  being  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  a  hybrid  specimen  between  Olostera  cur- 
tula  and  C.  redusa.  Mr.  Weir  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens 
of  a  minute  Hymenopterous  inseot  which  he  had  observed  in 
the  month  of  June  last  on  a  Pear  leaf  in  his  garden.  Thev  were 
oongre^ted  together  on  the  leaf  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  though 
the  object  of  their  so  congregating  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Dunninff  read  some  portion  of  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  Mr.  Thomas  Nottidge,  enclosing  the  eighth  annual 
report  of  the  Canterbury  (New  Zealand)  AoclimatlBation  Society, 
and  stating  that  the  Bed  Clover  had  been  introduced  into  the 
colony,  but  that  they  had  no  humble  bees  to  fertilise  the  plant ; 
also  uiat  certain  Lepidopterous  insects  had  been  accidentally 
imported  into  the  island^  but  that  the  corresponding  Ichneu- 
mons were  wanted  to  keep  down  their  numbers.  He  would  be 
flad  of  any  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  introducing  both 
umble  bees  and  Ichneumons  into  the  oolony  as  might  be 
requisite. 

Mr.  Baly  oommunioated  a  paper  on  the  Phytophagous  Coleo- 
ptera  of  Japan,  being  a  continuation  of  the  paper  contained  in 
the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  1878,  page  69. 

Mr.  Bates  communicated  a  paper  on  the  Longioom  Beetles 
recently  brought  home  by  Mr.  Thomas  Belt  from  Chontales, 
Nicaragua,  being  supplementary  to  that  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions for  1872.  page  168.  The  additional  species  amounted  to 
thirty-seven,  whioh,  with  those  enumerated  in  the  former  paper, 
brought  up  the  total  number  to  309.  Mr.  Bates  remarked  that 
a  work  by  Mr.  Belt  would  shortly  be  published  on  Nicaragua, 
which  he  thought  would  be  of  great  interest  to  entomologists. 

A  paper  was  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Miskin,  of  Queens- 
land^ containing  strictures  on  a  oataloeue  of  the  described  species 
of  diurnal  Lepidoptera  of  Australia  By  Mr.  Gteorge  Masters,  q/ 
the  Sydney  Museum.  Mr.  Miskin  made  observations  on  the 
synonymy  adopted  by  Mr.  Masters,  showing  that  in  his  opinion 
important  errors  existed,  and  edso  that  many  species  known  to 
inhabit  Australia,  as  well  as  other  reputed  species,  were  entirely 
omitted  in  the  catalogue. 

A  fourth  portion  of  the  "  Oataloffue  of  British  Insects,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  was  on  the  table.  It  contained  the 
Hymenoptera  (Ozyura),  compiled  by  Bev.  T.  A.  MarshaUt 
M.A.,  F.ti.S.,  &c.       

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  the 
Onrator  of  tiie  Boyal  Botanic  Qardens  delivered  an  addbbss 
ON  THB  CHANGS  OT  OLIMATB  north  of  the  Tweod.  It  appears 
that  "Caledonia  stem  and  wild**  has  witnessed  much  dimi- 
nntion  of  the  summer  heat  during  the  last  fifty  years.  "From 
this  canse,  fruits  of  the  Plum  tribe  cannot  be  ripened  in  the 
open  air  to  the  same  perfection  as  formerly,  while  Tomatoes, 
AJsparagns;^  and  Mushrooms  are  gradually  disappearing.  The 
Bock  Bose  and  the  common  Myrtle  are  now  rarely  seen,  and 
the  Almond,  whioh  formerly  flowered  freely,  will  not  set  its 
flower  buds.  The  Larch,  in  spite  of  vast  quantities  of  seed 
imported,  is  declining  in  vigour,  and  there  is  a  talk  of  sub- 
stituting'for  it  the  Wellingtonia  as  a  nursery-tree.  Forty 
years  ago  the  Esperan  Grape,  the  Mulberry,  and  the  Fig 
ripened  on  the  southern  exposure  in  Edinburgh  as  well  as 
in  London,  but  now  flue  fizes  are  an  essential  condition  to 


their  attaining  maturity.  With  this  mttdifloation  of  oUmate, 
alterations  have  been  noted  in  the  types  of  disease,  but  au- 
tiientioated  data  are  lacking  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
has  taken  place.  Mr.  MoNab's  proposal  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  the 
change  of  climate  in  Scotland,  mH^  it  is  hoped,  be  carried  into 
eSeoL-r-lEnglUh  Mechanic.) 

Gabdsnsbb'  Boyaxi  Bbnxvolbnt  Ikstitution.— In  the 

Times  of  the  5th  inst.  there  is  an  announcement  that  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Bamett,  of  Macclesfield,  has  left  to  the  Gardeners* 
Benevolent  Institution  dglOOO,  payable  on  the  death  of  his 
widow.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  not  a  subscriber.-^ 
Edw.  B.  Outlbb. 

DRAYCOT, 

Thb  Seat  or  Eabl  Cowlet. 

Sous  four  miles  from  Chippenham,  a  quiet  old  borough  and 
a  market  town  greatly  resorted  to  for  cheese  and  cattle,  is 
Drayoot,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  notice.  Of 
its  history  before  the  Conquest  we  can  give  no  ottline,  but 
from  then  to  the  present  time  it  has  always  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  a  family  of  importance. 

When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled  the  manor  was  held  by 
the  warlike  Bishop  GteofEroy,  of  Coutances,  who,  <*by  his 
advice,  prayers,  and  arms,**  aided  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  in  return  gave  him  thiB  and  more  than  four  hundred 
other  EngUsh  manors.  It  passed  to  the  family  of  Ceme,  and 
from  them  the  village  was  distingulBhed  from  other  villages  of 
the  same  name  by  being  called  Drayoot  Ceme.  It  was  held  by 
them  of  the  Crown  bv  Petit  Serjeantie,  their  service  being 
acting  as  marshal  at  the  coronation. 

From  the  Cemes  it  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Longs,  of 
Wraxhall.  We  will  mention  but  few  of  this  family.  Sir 
Walter  Long,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  itnd  through  him  obtained 
tobacco  and  introduodd  it  into  North  Wiltshire.  "  In  those 
days,'*  says  Aubrey,  the  antiquarian,  who,  it  is  believed,  was 
buried  at  Draycot,  "the  gentry  had  silver  pipes.  The  or- 
dinary sort  used  a  walnut-shell  and  a  straw.  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  Lyte'  say  one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to 
man  round  the  table.  It  was  sold  then  for  its  weight  in  silver. 
I  have  heard  some  of  our  old  yeomen  neighbours  say  that 
when  they  went  to  Malmesbury  or  Chippenham  they  culled 
their  biggest  shillings  to  put  in  the  scale  against  the  tobacco.** 

In  1735  one  of  the  Longs  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Child,  Earl  Tilney.  The  family  then  became  known  as  the 
Tilney  Longs,  and  the  estates  devolving  to  a  female,  Catherine 
Tilney  Long,  she  married,  in  1812,  William  Wellesley  Pole, 
who  changed  his  name  to  Wffliam  Pole  Tilney  Long  Wellesley, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  present  branch  of  the  Wellesleys, 
Earl  Cowley. 

The  mansion,  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  gives 
a  faithful  view  of  the  east  front,  is  of  Bath  stone;  part  of  it  is 
three  hundred  years  old,  but  the  rest  is  more  modem,  a  portion 
having  been  added  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  some  of  it  is  of 
quite  recent  date.  Nestled  dose  beside  it  is  the  church,  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  which  is 
the  tomb  of  the  foxmder.  Sir  Edward  Ceme,  besides  other 
interesting  memorials  of  the  past,  including  many  of  the 
Long  family,  whose  descendants  have  held  the  estates  about 
four  hundred  years,  and  one  of  whom,  in  the  Civil  War, 
raised  a  regiment  of  horse  in  support  of  the  royal  cause. 

Standing  on  the  terrace  at  the  east  front,  with  the  church 
on  our  right,  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  approach  road  is  sin- 
gularly pleasing,  and  in  approaching  the  mansion  there  is 
nothing  to  distract  the  eye  from  the  building  and  the  green 
turf  save  two  circular  beds  of  Bhododendrons,  a  remarkably 
fine  Larch  and  Alder,  and  large  Beech  trees.  The  south  front 
overlooks  a  lake  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  the  west  a  small 
flower  garden  of  simple  desi^  in  two  paneLs  sunk  in  grass, 
each  having  a  large  raised  circular  bed  for  its  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  four  comer  beds  of  lees  size,  with  their  inner 
sides  curved  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  circumference  of  the 
drele.  This  flower  garden,  however,  is  of  very  limited  extent 
compared  to  the  importance  of  the  mansion,  and  we  believe  it 
is  intended  ultimately  to  extend  it  by  clearing  away  to  the 
level  the  terrace  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  which 
at  present  is  studded  with  standard  Bhododendrons  and  Por- 
tugal Laurels.  Passing  round  the  house  to  the  north,  on  that 
side  we  find  a  noble  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  100  feet  or  more  high, 
but,  unHke  the  grand  treeo  at  Stratfieldsaye,  not  forming  a 
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single  stem  bat  branohing  near  the  ground,  and  these  branohet 
again  snbdividing. 

Altogether  the  pleasure  grounds  ooTer  fourteen  or  fifteen 
acres,  and  thon^,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  statement,  not 
nearly  so  eztensiTe  as  those  at  some  other  places  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice,  they  are  agreeably  and  not  pre- 
tentiously laid  out,  and  at  yarious  parts  present  us  with  fine 
Poplars,  Planes,  Copper  Beech,  old  Yews,  and  there  are, 
besides,  numerous  promising  Conifers,  but  these  are  mostly 
yery  young.  The  beds  at  the  sides  of  a  walk  leading  eastward 
near  the  boundary  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  plimted  as  a 
winter  garden,  and  a  number  of  Thujas,  Deodars,  Picea 
Pinsapo,  <ko.,  are  also  here  introduced.  A  slice  has  likewise 
been  taken  out  of  the  park,  and  planted  with  shrubs,  but 


these  are  of  no  considerable  size  at  present.  We  may  also 
mention  that  the  old  kitchen  garden  has  been  done  away 
with  and  turned  into  pleasure  ground,  and  a  new  one  formed, 
connected  by  winding  walks  passing  oyer  rustic  bridges  across 
the  lake,  at  the  head  of  which  the  waste  water  is  carried  away 
to  the  Ayon  by  waterfalls,  one  of  which  looks  yery  pretty  when 
the  water  is  dandng  in  the  sunlight  oyer  its  rubbly  bed^ 

In  dose  connection  with  the  pleasure  grounds  is  the  paric ; 
this  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and 
has  an  ^i^d^iii^ting  surfaee  well  clothed  with  trees,  chiefly  Oaks 
and  Elms,  with  some  Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs,  and  Chestnuts. 
From  a  spring  in  one  part  of  it  the  mansion  can  be  abundantly 
supplied,  in  case  of  need,  with  water  carried  through  pipes  by 
grayitation,  but  the  ordinary  source  of  supply  is  from  two 


^^^jr^&,t£^^:iP-^' 


springs  in  the  pleasure  grounds  whence  the  water  is  eleyated 
by  an  hydraulic  ram. 

The  latchen  garden,  as  already  remarked,  is  entirely  new, 
haying  been  formed  only  three  years  ago;  accordingly  the 
12-feet  walls  enclosing  it,  with  one  exception  stone  faced  with 
brick,  and  proyided  with  a  broad  stone  coping,  are  as  yet  far 
from  coyered.  The  total  extent,  including  the  ouuide  slips, 
ia  about  four  acres.  There  are  two  defects  in  its  arrang^ment : 
the  one  that  there  is  a  less  extent  of  wall  with  a  south  aspect 
than  of  any  other  exposure ;  the  other  that  the  glass  structures 
run  across  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  present  their  backs  to 
the  yifiitor  entering  from  the  pleasure  grounds.  This  could 
be  altered  by  erecting  an  entirely  new  range,  which  is  much 
wanted;  but  the  other  defect  could  only  be  remedied  by 
extending  the  garden  from  east  to  west,  or  by  introducing  a 
cross  wall  running  in  the  same  direction.  The  soil  is  a  light 
hazel  loam  on  a  grayelly  subsoil,  which  naturally  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface,  but  its  depth  has  been  increased 
to  between  2  and  2j  feet;  all  kitchen  garden  crops  do  well  in 
it,  but  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock,  we  are  informed,  do  not 
thriye,  and  from  what  we  saw  of  it  in  another  place  we  should 
conclude  that  neither  Apples  nor  Pears  would  reach  any  great 
age,  or  proye  yery  productiye.  The  walks  are  edged  with  a 
double  row  of  rough  pieces  of  stone,  stuck  in  edgewise,  and  it 
is  intended  to  plant  Irish  lyy  between  so  as  to  form  a  neat 
eyergreen  edgfng. 

The  glass  houses  are  neither  numerous  nor  large.  The  first 
we  entered  was  a  yinery  35  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  the  Vines 
that  had  borne  their  crop  laid  down  outside,  and  the  brick  bed 
in  the  middle  deyoted  to  forcing  Boies,  especially  the  Tea- 


seented  kinds  as  Safrano  and  Souyenir  d'nn  Ami.  Among  the 
larger  plants  were  seyeral  excellent  specimens.  Draeinias, 
which  are  required  in  great  numbers  for  the  decoration  of  the 
house  and  other  purposes,  sweet-scented  Qeraniums,  and 
Gardenias  were  the  principal  of  the  other  occupants.  In  the 
stoye,  which  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  j>reoeding 
house,  two  plants  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  are  the  most 
noticeable  feature,  coyering  the  whole  roof,  too  densdy  indeed, 
and  as  many  as  1600  flowers  haye  been  cut  from  them  in 
one  day.  Beneath  were  Alocasias,  Dieffenbachias,  Begonias, 
both  omamental-leayed  and  those  cultiyated  for  their  flowers. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora  and  splendens  two  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  winter-blooming  plants.  Palms,  and  some 
Ferns.  In  the  greenhouse  again  were  two  plants  of  Stephan- 
otiB,  one  of  which  was  in  flower  and  in  fruit  as  well,  but  they 
cause  too  much  shade  for  the  success  of  many  plants.  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  ImantophyUnm  miniatum,  Justida  pur- 
purea, and  some  other  subjects,  howeyer,  contributed  to  keep  up 
a  gay  appearance.  The  Muscat  house  is  flue-heated  and  Uiat, 
it  would  appear,  not  Rufficiently  for  the  proper  setting  of  thst 
yariety.  There  is  likewise  a  conseryatiye  house  for  Camellias 
and  Orange  trees.  In  pits  we  noticed  Neapolitan  Violets  in 
quantity  (and  Violets  are  also  grown  by  the  thousand  ou(  of 
doors),  Bosee,  Azaleas,  Stephanotis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
Gsjdenias.  The  last  are  especial  fayourites,  and  a  whole  range 
of  pits  is  deyoted  to  them  alone.  G.  florida  is  the  species 
preferred,  but  G.  Fortunei,  radicans,  and  radicana  major  are 
also  fayourites.  Blooms  are  cut  all  the  year  round,  and  in 
what  numbers  xiay  be  judged  from  the  following  register  of 
the  numbers  out  in  the  present  year,  which  Mr.  Grten,  the 
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obliging  gardener,  has  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal : — Jannaiy, 
15;  Febmaiy,  36;  March,  816;  April,  2512;  May,  8831; 
jQne»  1290;  Joly,  2842;  August,  2602;  September,  1088; 
October,  814 ;  Noyamber,  684 ;  December  117— total,  15,396. 

In  concluding  this  notice  we  have  to  tender  our  thanks  to 
Mr.  Green  for  his  pains  in  pointing  out  all  that  was  note- 
worthy, and  to  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Awd^  for  much  information 
relatiTe  to  the  history  of  the  chorcb,  but  which  would  be  of 
more  interest  to  th#  antiquarian  than  to  the  gardmng  reader. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XITGHXN  OABDBN. 

Whzls  frost  continues  wheeling  may  be  more  expeditiously 
and  cheaply  carried  on  than  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
soft.  Cover  Celery  with  dry  litter  to  protect  it  from  frost ;  and 
CfoMlifloufere  planted  under  hand-lights  or  in  frames  should  be 
guarded  from  damp  by  admitting  air  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  slight  protection  from  frost  will  be  necessary, 
MurtioulaEly  where  the  plants  have  not  been  properly  hardened. 
Sndive  and  Lettuce  in  cold  pits  will  require  protection  from 
frost,  and  air  to  dispel  damp  whenever  oovermgs  have  been 
used.  Continue  to  pay  attention  to  Ottcumben  in  houses,  and 
above  all  things  keep  them  free  from  insects,  as  on  this  depends 
in  a  fireat  measure  their  well-doing.  At  this  season  take  care 
that  tney  are  not  over  watered,  if  they  have  a  sood  body  of  soil 
to  grow  in  they  will  want  but  very  little'  ^  JSerM  may  be  taken- 
up  and  planted  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  introduced  into  a  forcing 
bouse  as  wanted  for  use.  Horse  droppings  should  now  be  saved 
for  sprine  Mushroom  beds.  This  is  the  oest  season  for  saving 
them,  as  norses  usually  have  more  dry  food  than  during  the  sum- 
mer. Also  see  to  the  keeping-up  a  supply  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean9 
by  making  frequent  sowings  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Thoae  are  generallv  grown  in  pots  placed  in  vineries  or  plant 
houses,  but  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  renders 
them  dangerous  inmates  of  such  structures,  and  where  it  can 
possibly  be  done  they  should  be  planted  in  lines  in  the  bed  of  a 
pit  devoted  to  their  culture.  Attend  to  keening-up  a  supply  of 
Sea-kaZe,  B}mba»b,  Aeparagus^  &c.,  according  to  the  demand 
and  convenience  by  introducing  quantities  of  tue  roots  into  heat 
at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight. 

PBUIT  OABDBN. 

Wheel  dung  upon  vacant  ground,  zemore  old  decayed  borders, 
and  drive  good  oesh  loam  to  form  new  ones.  Mulch  all  fresh- 
planted  fruit  trees,  wroteot  with  fern  braiwhas,  ^.,  the  tops  of 
those  the  wood  of  which  is  properiy  ripened.  Clean  old  shreds 
not  too  much  wasted  for  use  by*  boiling  them,  and  out  plenty  of 
fresh  ones.  Deprive  nails  that  nave  beoi  used  of  adhering 
mortar,  &o.,  by  putting  them  red  hot  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  to 
prevent  them  nom  rusting  immerse  them  in  oil  befcce  they 
oooL  Anoint  aU  well  trees  and  bushes  that  are  pruned  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  cow  dung,  clay,  soot,  and  lime  made  to 
the  consistency  m  paint  with  strong  soapsuds,  urine,  or  the 
rich  drainings  of  the  dunghill,  aud  if  you  prune  at  all  in  such 
weather  let  the  wound  be  immediately  dauDcd-up  with  a  thick 
composition  of  the  same. 

riiOWSB  OiXDXN. 

Take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  the  weather  to  wheel 
fresh  soils  or  manxures  upon  the  flower  beds  and  borders.  Shrub- 
beries mav  also  be  thinned,  where  this  involves  only  the  cut- 
ting-out of  overgrown  plants,  or  loppdng  deciduous  trees,  but 
where  evergreens  generally  require  pruning,  that  is  best  done 
in  March,  for  oathough  when  the  winter  proves  mild,  such  work 
may  safely  bepezfozmed  at  any  time,  it  is  never  safe  to  depend 
upon  this,  when  the  hands  cannot  be  profl.tably  employed  at 
out-door  work,  get  a  good  stock  of  pegs.  Dahlia  stakes,  tallies, 
brooms,  and  such-like  things  prepared  and  stored  away  in  an 
orderly  manner,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted.  Should 
the  weather  continue  frosty  little  can  be  done  amongst  florists' 
flowers,  still  there  is  always  full  employment  even  in  unpropi- 
tious  weather  like  the  present.  I  last  week  stated  that  Car- 
nation  compost,  or  tuif,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  fre- 
quently turned.  When  the  outside  of  the  heap  is  frozen  it  may 
be  removed  so  that  another  layer  of  soil  may  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  frost.  Should  flie  hard  weather  continue,  this  in 
like  manner  may  be  removed,  and  each  successive  crust  turned 
evenW  till  the  whole  heap  has  been  frozen.  This  has  a  highly 
beneficial  effect  on  the  soil,  and  is  the  means  of  destroying  the 
eggs  and  larvae  of  many  injurious  insects.  Auricalas  when 
healthy  will  bear  frost  with  Impunity.  I  have  known  the 
soil  in  Auricula  pots  to  be  frozen  as  hard  as  marble  without  any 
apparent  injurious  effect  on  the  plants. 

GSEaNEOUSB  AND  CONSXBVATOBT. 

While  frosty  weather  continues  be  satisfied  with  as  low  a 
ni^ht  temperature  in  aU  plant  hoases  as  it  wiU  be  safe  to  keep, 
taking  advantage  of  bright  days  to  increase  the  heat,  and 
usmg  a  little  fire  heat  in  order  to  be  able  to  admit  fresh  air 
to  dispel  damp.  The  proper  night  temperature  for  conserva- 
tories very  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plants  they  ooutain. 


Where  Camellias,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  and  other  winter-blooming 
plante  form  the  principal  inmates  40''  will  be  sufladently  high, 
and  with  a  dry  atmosphere  it  may  safely  be  allowed  to  sink  a 
few  degrees  on  hard  nights,  but  in  cases  where  the  hardier  kinds 
of  winter-flowering  stove  plants  are  broucht  in  while  in  bloom 
4&*  should  be  considered  the  proper  night  temperature.  Let 
whatever  watering  may  be  required  be  done  early  in  the  day  so 
as  to  allow  advanta^  to  be  taken  of  sunshine,  whenever  such 
may  occur,  to  give  kir  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  foliage,  &c. 
Many  persons  appear  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  very  little 
attention  is  needed  to  supply  plants  with  water  at  this  season, 
and  they  only  look  over  their  stock  at  intervals  of  sever^  days. 
We  would,  however,  caution  young  gardeners  against  this  mis- 
take and  advise  Ihem  to  examine  every  plant  at  least  every 
other  day,  deferring  the  application  of  water  until  it  is  really 
required,  and  then  giving  a  liberal  soaking.  Attend  daily  to 
the  removal  of  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  and  directly  any  of 
the  flowering  specimens  become  shabby  remove  them  to  some 
of  the  out-way  places,  taking  care  that  they  are  put  in  proper 
circumstances  as  to  temperature,  ^.,  according  to  their  wante, 
and  supplying  their  places  with  others  in  full  beauty.  Where 
necessary,  the  leaves  of  plants  should  be  sponged  over  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  and  twiners  pruned,  trimmed,  and  put  into 
proper  order  for  the  spring.  Soils,  crooks,  and  charcoal,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  potting  should  be  got  into 
readiness  for  use  when  wanted. 

COLD    PITS. 

Where  the  stock  of  bedding  plants  has  to  be  wintered  in 
structures  of  this  description  the  present  will  be  found  a  trying 
time,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care  will  be  required  to 
preserve  the  plants  from  harm.  Apply  sufficient  covering  to 
the  glass  and  tuso  to  the  wslls  of  the  pits  or  frames  to  ward-off 
the  effects  of  the  most  severe  froste,  and  take  advantage  of  every 
chance  of  admitting  fresh  air  and  removing  decaying  leaves,  in 
order  to  prevent  damp  and  mould.  Too  little  water  can  hardly 
be  given  at  present  to  plants  in  cold  pito,  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  any  let  it  be  done  in  the  morning,  freely 
admitting  air  afterwards  in  order  to  dry-up  all  superabundant 
moisture  before  evening.  Plants  when  covered-up  for  several 
days  should  not  be  suddenly  exposed  to  bright  sunshine,  but 
should  be  partially  shaded  for  a  few  hours,  admitting  air  in  the 
meantime  If  the  state  of  the  extomsl  atmosphere^ will  admit  of 
it ;  this  will  dispel  damp,  &o.—- W.  Kzamb. 


DOINGS  Of  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

FBUIT  AMD  KITOHXM  OABDBN, 

Wn  take  advantage  of  suital^e  weather  to  forward  pruning 
and  nailing  fruit  trees.  In  some  districte  it  is  desirable  not  to 
prune  the  smaller  fruit  trees,  such  as  Gooseberry  bushes,  before 
tiie  buds  are  considerably  advanced,  as  the  birds  are  very  de- 
structive to  them.  We  do  not  suffer  from  their  attacks,  and 
can  prune  any  time  during  the  winter. 

In  many  gsfddns  Ghoeeoerry  and  Cti^raaU  btuhea  axe  treated 
with  neglect,  and  very  UtUe  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them 
at  the  time  of  pruning.  We  prefer  the  bush  form  for  both, 
each  bush  to  have  a  clear  stem  of  about  6  inches ;  the  wood 
should  be  well  thinned-out  in  the  centre,  otherwise  if  this  is 
allowed  to  become  crowded  very  little  fruit  wiU  be  produced 
on  that  part,  and  it  will  be  of  inferior  quality.  Both  aorto  of 
fruit  should  be  grown  on  moderately  rich  soU,  or  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  will  notbe  produced ;  but  with  some  sorte  of  Gtooaeberries 

A^i-    Jl^-.^    ^^    <«-.,A«.  •Ivn'm^tLnnA    ni§   rre\nrta  ^VA(>c[  •   all  that  iS  UOt 

the  old  wood,  the 


this  causes  an  over-abundance  of  young  wood ;  all  that  is  not 
required  of  this  must  be  cut  dose  baoJE  to  the  old  wood^  the 
shoots  that  are  allowed  to  remain  being  shortened  a  htUe. 


Gutting  dose  back  would  only  cause  another  thicket  of  wood  to 
be  produced  the  following  season.  Branches  that  are  trailmg 
on  the  ground  should  also  be  cut-off.  Red  Currante  xequire 
rather  dmerent  treatment ;  nearly  all  the  fruit  is  produced  from 
old  spurs,  so  that  if  the  bushes  are  as  large  as  it  is  desirable 
they  should  be,  nearly  all  the  young  wood  may  be  cut  back,  and 
any  leading  growths  which  may  be  required  shortened /to  8  or 
4  inches.  Black  Currants  do  not  require  much  pruning,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  look  over  the  bushes  once  a-year,  and  to  thin-out 
any  where  they  are  crowded.    .^^,         ^,  ,        ,_ 

Owing  to  frosts,  accompamed  by  the  densest  fogs  we  have  had 
for  many  years,  little  has  been  done  amongst  hardy  vegetables. 
Before  the  frosts  set-in  we  planted  Jertualem  Artichokes.  Where 
this  vegetable  is  esteemed  a  change  of  soil,  well  working  the 
ground,  and  manuring  heavily  are  desirable.  In  our  case  but 
very  few  dishes  are  required  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
same  out-of-the-way  corner  grows  our  supply  year  after  year. 
The  ground,  of  course,  is  deeply  worked  and  manured.  When 
the  tubers  are  dug-up  the  best  are  selected  and  stored  for  cook- 
ing, those  that  remwn  being  used  for  sets,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
is  always  obtained.  ,    ,      ,  a  i      :i 

A  mulching  of  moderately-dry  decayed  manure  was  placed 

I  round  the  hand-lights  in  which  the  Cauliflowers  are  pUmted ; 
this  keeps  the  frosc  out  of  the  ground  and  protects  the  plants. 
The  ground  was  getting  too  hard  to  be  trenched,  but  some 
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Httery  mumre  placed  on  the  surfaoe  prevented  any  more  froat 
from  getting  to  it,  so  that  the  work  was  not  stopped. 
FBuiT  Ajn>  roBcmo  housss. 

Oucumbera  now  require  curefol  management;  it  ui  easy  enough 
to  maintain  a  snfaciently  hiffh  temperatnre  to  keep  the  plants 
growing,  but  this  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  sun ;  indeed 
too  much  excitement  now  ia  injurious  to  the  plants  and  weakens 
the  growths.  In  very  cold  nights  it  is  better  lor  the  health  of 
X  JK^*"  ^  ^®*  ^^  temperature  faU  below  60**  than  to  have  it  up 
to  70  by  overheating  the  pipes.  No  insect  pests  should  be 
aUowed  in  the  house,  and  the  plants  being  free  Irom  red  spider, 
It  18  better  not  to  use  the  syringe. 

Strawherrieg  inpota  are  throwing-up  strong  trusses  of  flowers. 
The  vanety  we  use  for  eariy  work  Is  Black  Prince ;  no  other  is 
so  certain,  and  the  fruit  produced  though  only  medium-sized  is 
always  of  a  good  colour.  The  pluits  are  thoroughly  syringed 
every  forenoon,  which  keeps  red  spider  in  check.  They  iff? in 
5-inch  pots,  and  these  are  packed  quite  full  of  roots,  so  that 
copious  supplies  of  water  are  necessary  to  mftiTit^in  «  vigorous 
growth,  and  every  alternate  watering  should  be  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  The  composition  of  this  Is  of  some  importance ;  the 
best  we  have  tried  is  of  cow  and  horse  manure  in  equal  pro- 
portions steeped  in  water,  two  good  handf  uls  of  soot  to  be 
added  to  each  bushel  of  the  manure.  The  whole  is  soaked  in  a 
cask  toat  holds  thirty-six  eaUons  of  water,  and  after  it  has 
stood  twenty.four  hours  it  u  ready  for  use,  and  will  be  sbrong 
enough  if  diluted  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  rain  water. 
The  manure  water  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  flower  trusses 
appear. 

T     At.  1  ^^^  8T0VB  AKD  OaEBNHOUSE. 

In  the  cool  stove,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  from  60' 
to  66  as  a  minimum,  many  of  the  choice  PaUns,  Orchids,  Ferns, 
&c.,ttave  better  than  they  do  in  the  warmer  house.  Amongst 
Orchids  Odontoglossum  crispum  (Alexandrie),  blooms  continu- 
ously throughout  the  winter  months.  In  our  small  collection 
quite  a  dozen  spikes  are  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Slugs  and  green  fly  are  very  troublesome  to  them,  and  must 
both  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  any  trace  of  them  is  observed.  We 
have  fumigated  for  the  fly,  but  have  sometimes  found  the  cure 
more  disastrous  to  the  plants  than  the  fly  would  have  been. 
Itie  best  uid  safest  way  to  destroy  it  is  to  wash  uhe  plants  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  water  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved. 


an^»«?  *  ^®  ^^^^  7^^  carefully,  and  no  water  should  be 
aUowed  to  run  mto  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Slugs  must  be 
watched  for  at  night  with  a  Ueht.  We  have  fouSd  most  of 
them  about  t^  o'clock.  Bast  Indian  and  Brasilian  Orchids  will 
r^ffiiS?  <2»**?;*«  in  good  health,  such  as  Vandas.  Agrides, 
CatUeyas,  Ac.,  if  they  have  not  a  season  of  rest :  but  the  New 
Gxemidan  Odontoglots,  Masdevrilias,  &o.,  seem  iever  to  bS  5 
rest.  If  the  pots  are  aUowed  to  become  dry  the  plants  suffer, 
and  m  all  oar  experience  with  Orchids  requiring  copious  sup^ 
piles  of  water,  they  certainly  do  best  in  smaU  pots.  The  tteat- 
^5i  J^"^  "  ^  ?1?  Bimpieit  description,  fill  the  pots  three- 
ESf?  tS°X^^^  potsherds,  over  this  pUce  alayer  of  sphagnum, 
SwS^**"®  ?^*t*^  •  compost  of  equal  parts  flbrouiTpeat 
sphagnum,  and  broken  crooks.  A  dressing  of  fresh  sphagnum 
IS  then  placed  over  the  surfaoe.  This  is  dewed  over  aa  often  as 
It  is  necessary  to  do  so  with  a  fine  syringe,  using  rain  water 
y*l!^^^  standing  for  some  time  near  &e  hot-water  pipes. 
U  surrounding  circumstances  are  fikwurable,  the  plants  will 
r^7«i??K  *^'.  ^«n«_POtted  throw-out  thick  flSshy  roote 
^^SLr*  ^^h  fP^^S  ■phagnum.  The  house  should  be 
ventilated  every  day,  but  extreme  caution  is  necessary;  the 

fnSJ!!.?'Ii?l  f  "^  '**'  ^J*"*  ^>  *  draught,  which  is  very  in- 
junoua ;  the  top  ventilators  only  should  beopened, 

m.  ,    ;  OBEENHOUSl. 

„->Ting  and  training  specimen  plante  has  occunied  our  time. 
HJSjiA^  over  hardwooded  specimens  mildew  can  be  de- 
vectea,  austtn^  with  flowers  of  sulphur  is  a  safe  and  effectual 
remedy.  During  such  dull  cold  weather  as  we  have  had  recently 
2?-!!"  ^^®  not  opened  weU,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
move  a  few  plants  of  tree  Carnations,  Cyclamens.  &c.,  into  a 
house  where  thev  could  have  a  higher  temperature.  This  ought 
not  to^exoeed  66^,  otherwise  the  flowers  are  inferior  in  quaUty 


ture  of  65**;  thev  will  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time  in  the  green- 
house, and  the  flowers  will  continue  to  open.  B.  Vreelandii  is 
the  most  useful.  B.  lon^flora  is  pretty  as  a  plant,  but  the 
flowers  will  not  stand  so  well  after  being  cut.  Cuttings  struck  in 
the  previous  spring  or  early  summer  throw-up  the  best  trusses. 

rLOWBB  OABDEN. 

little  can  be  done  here  except  to  keep  the  grass  and  borders 
tidv.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  brush-up.  and,  if  there  is  time,  to 
roll  the  grass  once  a-week,  but  not  if  the  grass  is  frozen.  Flower 
roote,  simh  as  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias,  must  be  noticed  in  severe 
weather.  We  have  seen  bulbs  of  the  former  and  tubers  of  the 
latter  much  injured  through  not  being  stored  in  a  proper  place. 
A  dry  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded  is  the  best  place.  If 
there  is  too  much  heat  they  are  exdtod  into  growth  before  the 
proper  time.  The  Gladiolus  ard  best  packed  away  in  a  box  after 
Being  wrapped-up  in  paper,  each  sort  by  itself.— J.  Douglas. 


TBADB  OATALOGUE  BEOEIVED. 

Dickson  &  Boberteon,  SS,  Market  Place,  Manchester.— Oo^a- 
logiis  of  Select  Stove  and  Qreenhouee  Flanta,  Fema,  Orchida, 
Falma,  dc,-— Catalogue  of  Select  Boaea, 


TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

*,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondente  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Hortieoltiim,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.*'  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  nnjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioationB  should  therefore  be  addressed  aolely  to 
The  Editora  of  the  Journal  of  Hortieulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

N.B. — Many  questioDB  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week* 

Bm  OF  BosBS  (JramtflrfMt).— ThenisnoBoMof  apttlspfnkflokrarthat 
would  do  M  a  mateh  against  jwa  hoaae  with  Glotre  de  Dijoo,  «xoepl  it  ia 
ApoUine  (Boorbon),  which  ig  only  a  ahy  bloomw.  We  adYiaa  yoa  to  tar  a 
good  plant  of  Har^ohal  Niel  budded  on  the  Manetti  itoek,  and  planted  8  inohea 
below  the  Jnnotion  of  the  leion  and  bad.  Hie  aspect  ought  to  gnit  it,  and  In 
▼017  leTcn  weather  it  might  be  protected  with  a  few  epni  .e  branohee  fattened 
OTor  the  plant.  It  does  not  matter  abowtgettingyoarBoaes  from  nnneiTmen 
who  hare  the  lame  kind  of  eoU  ae  yoon.  Tonra  being  a  aand  ia  as  bad  for 
•B  ...  ,  ^  ^^^^  dUferent  kinds  of  Ghinar— 

nearest  approach  wonld  \iib—WhiU 

, — ,  _  .a*,  Common  China;  Salmon  PtnJt, 

LallTBDea;  B«4.  OkamoiaiaSapiileaM.  Plant  a  feet  8  inches  apart.  CSara 
Sylvain  is  a  pore  white  bat  a  weak  grower,  and  has  ui  sobatanee  of  petal 

PovATo  BuoHT  AXD  Oaao8oni.-r-It  is  vazy  important  te  asoartahi  all  tha 


woo  naTe  tne  same  jona  ox  sou  as  yooza.  xo 
Boses  as  anything  can  be.  There  are  nob  f 
white,  pale  Dink,  deep  pink,  and  red.  Thenei 
<mA  ZAgkt  BbwA,  ICadame  Boeaoooet ;  PinJt, 


and  wantog  in  colour.  Chinese  Primulas  also  make  a  (rood 
show,  and  weU  repay  us  for  the  little  attention  they  require 
dunng  the  summer  rtionths.  They  require  an  open  compost 
moderatelynoh,  one  part  of  well-rotted  leaf  mould  to  three  plrts 

themweU;  and  until  the  flower-trusses  haye  considerably  ad- 
TOiced  the  plants  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  the  houie  in 
w^ch  they  are  grown  freely  ventilated.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  very  hable  to  become  mouldy  round  the  neck,  especially 
Where  old  leaves  have  been  removed,  causing  a  WQUnd:  this.  & 
not  attended  to  m  time,  will  very  soon  destroy  the  plant,  ff  a 
little  dry  hme  is  appUed  to  the  wound  it  wiU  prevent  the  mould 

if  w*^Pf  *"^^1°'  r^  ^^^  ^^  progress  and^save  the  plant  if 
it  Has  not  ^one  too  far. 

4f  S^w  ?^  come  in  useful  as  a  variety  in'.the  greenhouse,  but 
it  w  best  to  grow  the  plants  tQ  tlie flowwin^ stamina  tem^^^ 


partioolars  respecting  the  experimaats  that  hava  been  made  for  tha  „ 
Btraotionof  the  spores  of  the  fongoa  eaosingthe  Potato  blight.  Peihapathtt 
Ber.  J.  Crawford  ooold  inform  as  at  what  period  of  the  growth  of  the  eye  of 
the  seed  Potato  ha  appUed  the  creosote :  probably  the  safest  time  woold  be  ba- 
Ipra  the  eya  began  to  be  developed,  as  when  dormant  it  woold  be  mostUkdy  to 
rsaisttheefleetaofthaersoaoteiifaBBdnndilated.  I  have  heard  of  ite  belns 
need  with  water  at  tha  rate  of  only  flya  percent,  of  eraoaota,  bat  then  the  aeed 
Potatoes  wero  steeped  in  the  mUtaze.  What  creosote  did  Mr.  Orawlocd  naa. 
and  did  ha  grow  hia  crop  on  infteted  soil,  or  on  fresh  groand  ?— OBaaaTxa. 

BiST  Eablt  ahd  hkTM  PoTATOBS  (J.  JSUiott),-'Kidn€V'»k^^d  :  Boaa'a 
Early  and  Flake.    Bouiuf :  Fenn's  Onwards  and  Beotor  of  Woodstock. 

BATna  NuaaaBTXAK's  GBBaNHOUSBS  (John  Carter).— In  oar  opinion 
thay  are  not  rateable,  bat  if  you  refer  to  oar  No.  (Ba,  page  183,  yoa  wilfaeea 
leogthaned  notice. 

Boasa  ni  Pore  (D.  Iftwraif).— If  yoa  enclose  fire  postage  stemps  with  joar 
address,  and  order  **Florl8tB'  Flowers"  to  be  sent  yoa  by  post,  yoa  wiU  in  that 
Uttia  pamphlet  find  foliar  dataila  than  we  can  span  room  fbr. 

Pback  Tbbbs  OB  Wall  and  ib  Lbab-to  (Ain).— Those  on  the  wall  will 
coBtiBaa  to  hare  hHstsrad  learaa,  and  rarely  bear  aniess  a  glass  aheltar  be 
pat  over  thsm.  Those  in  the  hooae  woold  be  injavsd  hv  boxning  efaaraoal  In 
abrasier.    The  learea  woald  tan  yaUow. 

MBT<iCAXDia  Uaokxbb.— I  saw  some  time  ago  a  qaeation  aaked  if  these 
were  any  netting  machinee.  We  have  serenteeo  at  work  making  herxiaK- 
nets,  weaving  on  an  average  90  yards  per  day,  of  fifteen  and  ei^tean  acoaw 
meshee  broad.  This  rather  beats  yoar  subscriber,  whose  winter  work  waa 
only  10  yarda,  and  I  suppose  perhaps  only  forty  meshes  deep.  Old  heRing- 
nets  aia  most  deabaUe  for  Btrawberxies  or  for  fralt  trees  of  every  deaexiptiaau 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  order  either  for  aneh  or  new  pieces.— D.  Mxthrat. 
OeUardyke,  N,B,  tr-"^'^ 

Eablt  OaAPBS  fob  Oboubd  VnoauBa  (4pero).— The  beat  eazhr  Oxapea 
yoa  can  have  for  a  groand  vineiy  aia  Madeleine  Boyala,  Xarly  White  iK 
vasia,  and  Early  Ascot  Frontignan.    All  of  theae  wUl  ripen  early  and  weU. 

Asphalt  ft,ooaiKO  (B.  H,  fl).— Tha  asphalt  cemented  over  aa  yoa  pro. 
pose  doing  will  not  injure  the  plants. 

Bulb  Oatalooub  {Wandarvng  IFtUte).— Write  to  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
florists  who  advertise  in  our  columna,  and  ask  each  to  send  a  catalogoe. 

FauxT-BOEDBB  Mabaobmbbt  {F.  J.),-'W6  only  hoe  oar  froit  bordecs 
when  it  is  neoesnry  to  dcetroy  weeds.  All  sorts  of  stone  frnita,  Applea. 
Peers,  and  Tines  like  a  hard  sorfaoe.  If  the  surface  of  the  bardera  is  oraoked, 
we  would  also  run  the  hoe  over  them. 

PBOPAaATiHo  GHBTBAjrrHBMTTMB  (T.  M.  ff.).— The  beat  mode  of  propsga- 
tlon  is  by  short  stiff  cuttings  about  8  inches  hi  length,  inserted  ain^lyiQ 
small  pots,  and  kept  in  a  house  or  frame  safe  from  frost  daring  the  winter. 
Sockers  taken  off  with  **  a  little  root "  are  also  good,  the  nudn  noint  beixur  to 
have  them  stiff  and  short-Jointed.  —o  gw«. «- ««n  pouw  oaow  lo 

PaoPAaATDia  Pbdculas,  Cdibbabias,  abd  Calcbolabzas  (Idem).— Exoepft 
tha  doable  and  a  ftow  other  kands  of  Pkimolas,  we  hava  given  op  tha  propa«m- 
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tion  of  the  Frimolft,  Cinonurift,  And  CaloeoIuriA  ofcherwiae  th«n  bj  aeod,  m  the 
flowers  of  eeedlizige  ue  now  so  maoh  improred,  and  so  mxiformlj  good,  »nd 
the  plants  are  of  so  much  better  eonstitntion  than  those  from  sndkers  or 
eattmgs.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  flowered  they  are  discarded,  and  fresh 
ones  ate  raised  from  seed  annnally.  Oar  Primnlas  this  year  are  almost  all 
doaUe,  and  the  seedling  Glnemrias  oompletety  eoUpeed  our  namdd  kinds  both 
in  siae  and  fo«n  of  flower,  as  well  aa  in  origb^ness  of  ooloor. 

Fbuit-xbu  PLAnmio  {An  Iriih  fiu&s eri60r).— We  have  often  seen  eon- 
siderable  expense  ineoired  to  ezeaTate  borders  for  fmit  trees,  to  be  flUed-np 
with  prepared  soil,  when  it  would  hare  been  better  to  have  trosted  to  the 
natnral  soil  of  the  garden.  We  adyise  you  to  trenoh  yonr  border  2  feet  deep, 
adding  a  little  manure;  rotted  frame  manure  is  good  for  the  poipose,  but  too 
mneh  of  it  eansee  a  gross  growth.  If  you  hare  rotted  tony  loam,  plaee  a 
baxTowload  to  the  roots  of  each  tree.  This  will  oaose  a  mass  of  fibrons  roots 
to  be  f (nmed,  wh&oh  will  give  the  trees  a  good  start  the  following  season. 

I>BBTBOYiRa  Bbd  Spidkb  {AiUBious  IitgutrtfT).— Thsn  were  live  red  spiders 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Strawbcories  yon  sent  us,  and  a  great  many  dead  ones. 
Placing  solphnr  upon  a  hot  plate  and  so  homing  it  wonld  prote  more  or 
lees  iDjnrioQS  to  Azaleas,  according  as  the  fumes  were  weak  or  stnmg; 
if  the  latter,  it  is  likely  the  plants  will  be  killed,  though  they  may  be  o^ 
experinusing  the  anniuU  fall  of  their  leaves,  but  quite  as  likely  these  have 
fallen  from  the  fqmM  of  the  sulphur.  We  do  not  think  the  Peach  trees 
have  suffered,  aa  thej  were  leafless,  but  we  do  not  advise  your  continuing 
the  burning  of  sulphur  in  the  house.  It  will  not  do  the  trees  any  good, 
and  the  red  spider  may  be  destroved  by  dipping  the  leaves  of  the  Strawbenles 
In  a  s(rft-8oap  solution,  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon. 

CoxBAXTUM  a&AHDZFiiOBUX  NOT  I^WBEiNO  (A  Oomtont  ifecufer).— Pro- 
hably  the  plant  does  not  flower,  owing  to  the  position  being  shaded,  so  that 
the  wood  18  not  thoroughly  ripened.  The  wood  of  the  previoosyear  should 
be  well  ripened,  growth  oeing  encouraged  at  the  sarir  pari  of  the  year,  and 
when  this  is  complete  apply  less  water— in  ftet,  keep  the  plant  dry,  so  as  not 
to  canse  the  leaves  to  flag,  and  in  winter  it  needs  to  be  dry  at  the  roots,  bat 
sot  dust  diy.  In  Pebnuoy,  or  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  it  shotdd  be 
pinned;  woeni-in  the  side  shoots  to  two  eyes,  and  shorten  those  zequlxed 
for  extension  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two-thirds  of  their  length,  according  to 
the  strength  and  ripeness  of  the  wood.    The  plant  is  enoouzaged  to  break  by 


keeping  it  moist,  spzinkUng  overhead  twioe  daily,  bat  only  keeping  the  sou 

moist :  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long 

the  soil  coming  away  freely  from  the  roots,  and  giving  a  mo 

10-inch  pot  is  much  too  small  for  a  plant  tfx  yean  6UL    Place  it  in  spring  in 
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an  11  or  18-inch  not,  using  equal  parts  of  llbrobs  loam  and  sandy  peat,  with  a 
fourth  of  leaf  soU,  and  a  mth  pari,  in  equal  proportions,  of  pieces  of  nharooal, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut,  crocks  broken  up  rather  small, 
and  silver  sand.  It  will  not  flower  against  the  back  wall  if  it  be  shaded  by 
plants  in  ftont  or  dimben  on  the  roof.    It  requires  light. 

Dioonco-nc  a  Chop  (An  (Hd  Sttftteridsr).— Tour  ground  would,  especially 
if  it  has  been  under  garden  crops  some  years,  be  Improved  by  takfaig-ofl  a 
grass  crop,  and  this  we  advise,  sowing  Italian  Bye<grass  in  April,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre.  The  grass  should  be  dug  under  before  it 
seeds,  or  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Jane,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  joa 
will  need  the  ground  for  the  Broccoli,  Ac  It  will  need  to  be  well  dug 
under.  We  shooM  have  liked  it  better  had  yoa  sown  the  grass  in  September. 
It  would  have  made  better  roots,  but  as  it  must  be  nov  sown  in  April  it  will 
be  a  fertiliser,  and  a  good  rotation  for'  the  Cabbage  tribe.  A  crop  of  this 
kind  is  much  wanted  in  gardens.  If  they  were  of  teoer  cropped  in  this  way, 
we  think  dub  wonld  not  be  so  pravalent  as  it  is. 

Heatzno-up  Betttrm  Pipks  (Iciest).— We  apprehend  you  have  no  valves 
on  the  return  as  well  as  the  flow  pipes,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  water 
heats-up  the  return  pipe,  and  often  as  far  round  as  the  valve  on  the  flow  frfoe, 
but  the  heat  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  when  the  flow-pipe  valve  is  open.  The 
water  ia  the  return  pipes,  when  the  valve  in  the  flow  pipe  is  shut,  is  liable 
to  be  heated  to  the  same  temperature  a«  the  water  in  the  boUisr  where  the 
return  pipe  joins,  the  whole  water  in  time  being  heated,  as  in  a  kettle,  to 
a  uniform  tempenture.  The  valves  may  not  shut  the  water  off  completely, 
but,  as  you  say,  the  heated  water  backs-up  the  retam  pipe,  and  is  as  hot  as 
in  pipes  that  have  the'valves  open,  we  think  they  do.  i9ur  remedy  will  be 
to  have  valves  on  the  return  as  weU  as  the  flow  pipes,  in  which  case  the 
heated  water  can  only  flow  to  the  valve  on  the  flow,  and  not  back-up  farther 
than  the  valve  on  the  return  pipe.  We  have  screw  valves  in  the  flow  as  in 
the  return  pipes  of  eveiy  house,  and  so  can  admit  or  dispense  with  the  heat 
at  wilL 

CLEHATiflxs  PDA  BouTH  YxKAiiDAH  (TT.).— Luole  Lemoinc,  Jaokmannl, 
Btandishi,  Mrs.  James  Bateman,  Star  of  India,  and  Henxyi. 

STBAWBSBmiss  HOT  SwxLLiica  (J.  D.)<— The  forced  Strawberries  which 
set  the  fmit  well,  but  do  not  swell  to  their  full  size,  aro  probably  not  sofil- 
eiently  watered,  as,  after  they  begin  to  swell,  if  a  proper  supply  of  water  is 
neglected,  and  the  plants  are  exposed  to  fierce  sun,  the  surftee  of  the  soil  is 
dried,  and  the  berries  do  not  swell  afterwards.  Never  allow  the  plants  to 
want  water.  Standing  the  pots  on  a  oool  bottom,  and  keeptng-np  a  suitaUe 
amount  of  moisture  m  the  honse,  will,  we  think,  cause  the  fmit  to  swell 
fully. 

LiFTiKO  YnnsB  (Idem).— Having  materials  to  cover  the  border  with,  both 
for  wazding-ofT  heavy  rains  and  fkosts,  we  oonsider  that  Just  as  the  leaves 
havefUlen,  or  saar  in  November,  Is  as  good  a  time  as  any  other  to  lift  Vines, 
quite  as  good  as  in  spring,  though  the  latter  time  is  to  be  pi^lsned  when  the 
border  must  remain  all  the  winter  exposed  to  wet  and  cold.  To  lift  the  roots 
in  autumn  in  the  latter  case  is  only  to  bring  them  more  sorely  to  feel  the 
eflbets  of  the  cold  and  wet.  The  soil  yoa  noad  with  the  border  will  answer 
welL 

Olimbbbs  fob  Vbbardah  AMD  WALL  (F.  L,  5.).— Of  the  plants  you  name* 
the  two  Boees  FeUdt^  Petpetne  and  Amadis,  Clematis  mnmana,  Plammula, 
Btandishi,  Jaekmanni,  Prince  of  Wales,  lanuginosa,  and  rataro-violaoea; 
Lonicen  bnohypoda,  flsacuoea,  and  grata,  wiU  be  mitalde  for  the  east 
verandah  and  for  the  west  wall  as  well,  on  which  you  may  have  the  Wistaria 
sinensis,  but  it  would  be  better  of  a  south  wall,  and  so  would  BIgnonia  xadi- 
eans  major. 

BhBUBS  POB  AHOTRBB  8BABON-~8HBVBa  rOB  SCBBBK  {W.  D.).— It  is  a 
capital  idea  to  procure  the  trees  and  shmbs  you  intend  plantiiig  in  their 
final  quarters  next  autumn,  and  plant  them  in  squares  In  the  kitchen  garden, 
lifting  them  with  balls  next  year.  They  would  become  acclimatised,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  ground  oould  be  thorougUy  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Considering  that  yoor  waU  is  only  7  feet  ugn,  we  should  not  have  the 
Austrian  Pines;  the  Portugal  and  oommon  Laarel.  Follies,  and  Lannufclnns, 


fto.,  wonld  be  suflleient.  If  you  wish  to  shut  out  the  view  beyond  the  wall, 
then  by  all  means  have  the  Austrian  and  Corsioan  Pines  at  back.  Unless 
the  old  forest  trees  are  thin  on  the  ground  Bhododendrons  will  not  suceeed, 
as  thsy  grow  up  long  and  spindling,  and  have  the  leavee  perforated  by  the 
caterpAUam  of  some  insect  Auoubas  do  well ;  common  Laurel  good,  also  tree 
Box.  The  best  kind  of  Bhododendron  for  planting  under  trees  is  B.  pontioum. 
QAB-HBATDia  Gbxbichousb  (B.).— By  all  means  heat  with  gas;  but  though 
admiring  your  ingenuity,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  bdler  and  pipes  being  of 
tin  or  Kino,  vriiicn,  although  answering  ^rell,  only  endure  a  short  time,  those 
materials  being  soon  corroded  through,  and  havlngto  be  replaced  by  a  man 
enduring  metaL  We  advise  you  to  have  a  gas  hot-water  boiler  and  2-inch 
tnm  pipes,  one  of  which,  up  two  sides  and  across  one  end,  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  exeluds  frost  Whilst  you  aro  building,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have 
your  house  wider?  Ilve-feet  in  width  would  almost  all  be  swallowed-up  by 
the  path,  leaving  you  very  little  room  for  plants.  We  should  have  at  least  as 
great  a  breadth  of  staging  or  shelves  for  plants  on  each  side  of  the  path  as 
the  path  Is  wide ;  In  fact,  say  a  a-feet-6-inoh  pathway,  and  stagey  or  shelves 
S  fset  6  inches,  or  better  8  feet  wide.  This  would  give  you  a  very  much  better 
house,  and  whilst  you  aro  about  it,  it  would  not  cost  vexy  much  more.  In 
this  case  you  wonld  need  two  S-inch  pipes  along  two  sides  and  one  end— ir., 
a  flow  and  return.  Write  to  the  manufaaturers  of  gas-heated  hot-water 
boileni  who  advertise  in  our  pages,  stating  what  you  require,  and  asking  for 


Marubzho  BHODOsBMDBom  (Sdw^rd  B.).— Cow  doag  Is  the  best  mannro 
for  Bhododendrons,  and  it  should  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing;  but  as  your 
land  is  veiy.stiff,  wet,  and  dayoy,  and  with  a  clay  subsoil,  we  fear  thephmte 
will  not  grow  satisfactorily.  In  moist  ground  Bhododendroos  will  thrive, 
providing  water  does  not  lodge,  but  they  like  an  open  surface  soil,  with  the 
sabaoU  ftee  of  stagnant  water.  Drain  the  ground,  therefore,  efficiently,  and 
top-dreas  with  cow  dung,  sandy  turf,  and  even  sand,  not  disturbing  the 
suxfaee,  only  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  now,  aa  the  surface  may  be  doee  and 

BBAiLnoBD'8  YBBHUf  Tbapi  (F.  p.).— Write  to  Ifr.  Bnilaibid,  Preseot, 
Lanoashize. 

Nambs  op  Fbuits  (W.  AnufarK—Tondante  da  Malioei,  given  as  a  syno- 
nym of  Winter  NeUs  in  the  '*  Arutt  Ifannal,"  is  ineoneet.  It  is  a  perftetly 
distinot  fruit  and  yours  is  comet  The  Orassane  d'Hiver  of  Broneaa  is  also 
eoneet,  bat  it  is  a  worthless  variety,  and  that  Is  the  reason  it  is  not  in  the 
•'Vmit  KanuaL"  (2*.  F.).— 1,  Blenheim  Pippin;  3,  Doteh  ITignonne; 
8,  Boston  Busset  (J.  r.,S«Aer).— Alfriston.  (It.B.B.).— Nonsuch.  IJ.P, 
CotUm),—Vo.  a,  Kentish  FUIbaaket;  8,  Winter  Oraening.  (fi.).— 1,  B<^ 
Busset;  8,  Pile's  Busset ;  4,  HaU  Door;  5,  Golden  Beinette;  6,  MarglL 

Nambs  op  Plaxts  (IT.  B.  B.).— We  cannot  name  plants  from  sooh  speei- 
mens.  (A  Oorutant  i9»ft«erider).— Cophea  strigUlosa.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  found  thero  by  Hartweg. 

FOULTKT,  BEE,  AHD  naEOI  OHSOBIOLE, 


COMMENDATIONS  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

I  DO  not  adyooAte  the  awttrding  of  a  greater  namber  of  highly 
oommendeds  and  oommeadeds.  From  my  own  observation  1 
think  jad^s  are  much  too  lavish  of  those  cheap  distinotions, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  would  benefit  the  poultry  fancy  by  with- 
holding prizes  where  there  is  Insufi&oient  merit,  for  you  fre- 
quently see  birds  unnoticed  at  Birmingham  that  have  been 
awarded  prizes  and  even  oups  at  small  shows.  I  know  these 
highly  commendeds  flatter  the  vanity  of  some  exhibitors,  and 
luring  them  on  bring  **  srist  to  the  mill,"  and  also  that  it  is 
with  that  object  that  the  judges  are  sometimes  requested  to 
a£ELx  them,  but  it  is  an  unworthy,  not  to  say  dishonest  motive. 

I  have  made  a  calculation  of  the  probable  amount  paid  for 
entry  fees,  and  I  find  that  it  exceeds  the  amount  offered  in 
prizes  and  cups  by  about  £200.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
think  the  Ooundl  might  be  more  liberal  to  the  Malays^  who 
have,  at  least,  on  this  occasion  paid  their  way  well,  and  will,  in 
point  of  numbers,  compare  favourably  with  some  other  classes 
that  have  received  more  encouragement.  Surely  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  they  are  as  weU  worthy  of  encouragement 
as  Bantams,  and  more  worthy  of  it  than  ornamental  waterfowl. 
— O.  P.  H.  Z.  

LIGHT  BBAHMAS. 
Havino  paid  a  visit  to  the  late  Birminghftm  Show,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  such  a  display  of  Light  Brahmas.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  noble  breed  if  kept-up  to  the  proper  standard  of  merit, 
but  one  finds  breeders  going-in  for  points  whith  bring  Light 
Brahmas  too  near  the  Cochin.  It  is  my  opinion  that  some  of 
the  prize  birds  at  this  Show  Jiave  been  crossed  with  the  White 
Coohin.  I  think  thev  ought  to  be  judsed  by  a  higher  Brahma 
standard  than  mere  size  and  heavy-feathering  of  leg;B,  the  latter 
point  one  finds  carried  too  far,  many  birds  shown  being  vulture- 
hooked ;  another  faxilt  is  that  many  prize  birds  are  Tery  yellow 
and  exhibit  the  Coohin  tail.  I  would  insist  on  having  prize 
birds  as  follows :— Blue  whiteness  of  feathers,  proper  pencilling 
of  haokle,  white  side  stripe  in  the  two  top  feathers  of  the  tail  of 
both  cook  and  hen,  plenfy  of  fluff,  cushion,  and  size,  a  perfect 
pea  oomb.  symmetry  of  fnune,  heayy  feathering  of  the  legs,  but 
dear  hooks.  These  points,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  a 
striped  saddle,  which  I  do  not  care  to  see,  are  generaUy  under- 
stood  by  aU  Light  Brahma  breeders  to  constitute  perieotion.  If - 
this  is  not  insisted  upon  it  makes  it  a  very  easy  matter  for 
breeders  to  put  a  pair  of  large,  heavy-feathered,  or  yulture* 
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hooked  birds  together  and  breed  a  number  of  birds,  and  then 
pick  ont  the  best  and  advertise  the  others  by  the  hundred.  It 
makes  the  art  of  breeding  a  matter  of  chance  with  no  honour 
attending  it,  and  diseasts  bnyers  who  have  a  taste  for  poultry 
breeding.  Ancestral  likeness  is  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  of 
ceproduotion,  and  often  the  young  birds  bear  a  mater  likeness 
to  their  grandfather  or  grandmother  than  to  tneir  immediate 
so  that  where  a  cross  with  the  Cochin  is  seen  in 


this  breed  the  birds  ought  to  be  disqualified,  to  protect  the 
amateur  and  uphold  the  purity  of  the  breed.^wiLLiAM  Fobd. 

LEEDS  BMITHFIELD  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  Show  was  held  on  the  0th  and  three  following  days. 
Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Swales,  the  Secretary,  the 
staff  of  attendants  carried  out  all  the  arrangements  well,  and 
the  birds  were  efficiently  attended  to.  Although  the  system  of 
showing  a  cock  and  two  hens  in  one  pen  is  still  carried  out,  the 
entries  were  Tery  good,  and  if  this  were  abandoned,  and  the 
light  and  ornamental  pens  of  Turner,  of  Sheffield,  were  used, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Leeds  Show  would  prove  the 
largest  north  of  Birmingham.  Li  single  Game  cocks  the  first 
prize  and  cup  went  to  a  fine  Brown  Bed,  good  in  style  and 
hand,  a  Brown  Bed  also  coming  to  the  front  in  cockerels,  the 
same,  we  believe,  that  took  the  first  prize  at  Birmingiuan. 
Game  jjsulleto  were  a  fine  lot,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  a 
nice  pair  of  Brown  Beds.  For  a  cock  and  hen.  Black-breasted 
Beds,  first  oame  a  very  stylish  pair;  second  good ;  third  mid- 
dling. The  chickens  were  only  moderate,  in  adult  Brown 
Beds  we  thought  the  prizes  well  placed.  In  chickens  the 
cockerel  was  a  splendid  bird,  except  that  his  head  was  after  the 
Malay  tjrpe.  Second  and  third  were  fair  samples.  Old  Duck- 
wings  were  only  a  moderate  lot,  and  we  preferred  the  second  to 
the  first.  The  Pile  classes  mustered  well  in  both  old  and  youn^ 
and  there  were  some  grandly  moulded  birds  among  them.  O] 
Dorkingt  had  five  entries,  the  first  being  a  grand  pen,  although 
the  gems  of  this  section  were  the  first-prize  chickens.  Spanish, 
both  old  and  young,  were^  as  classes,  only  moderate,  afthough 
we  noticed  some  fine  birds  among  the  winners.  Cochins 
were  very  good,  especially  the  old  Buffs  and  first-prize  Buff 
chickens ;  but  in  ola  Brahmas  only  onepen  was  cf  high  quality. 
The  prize  chickens  were  very  good.  The  Hamburghs  were  ex- 
traoroinary  classes,  and  among  them  were  some  as  good  as  we 
have  ever  seen,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  cajpitol  Silver-spangled, 
while  the  young  Gold-spangled  and  Pencilled  and  Blacks  were 
among  the  most  noteworthy,  but  the  light  was  so  bad  during 
the  judging  that  birds  were  left  out  tnat  would  have  stood 
differently  had  it  been  good.  Polands  were  good.  Gold  being 
first.  Silvers  second,  and  Blacks  third.  In  Bantams  the  entries 
were  very  large,  all  the  classes  containing  good  specimens,  there 
being  thirty  Dirds  in  the  single  Game  cock  class.  The  first 
prize  went  to  an  old  bird,  hard  and  gamey  in  appearance ;  the 
second  to  a  bird  a  little  short-legeed,  but  otherwise  good ;  and 
the  third  to  an  old  but  very  good  cock.  A  small  even  pen  of 
Black  Bed  chickens  won  the  cup  for  this  section,  one  pullet 
being  about  perfect.  Blacks  were  good,  and  the  first-prize  Whites 
were  one  of  the  best  pens  ever  seen.  In  the  Any  other  variety 
class  good  SUver  Sebrights  were  first  and  third,  and  Gold 
second.  ♦ 

The  Omss  and  Turkeys  were  very  good  classes.  Aylesbury 
Ducks  were  good,  as  also  Bouen ;  and  in  the  Variety  class  the 
prizes  were  all  carried  off  by  one  exhibitor  with  Mandarin, 
Carolina,  and  Easarkas. 

In  Pigeons  only  two  prizes  were  given  in  each  class,  but  the 
entries  were  pretly  good^  althouffh  of  Carriers  there  were  but 
three  entries,  the  flrst-pnze  Blacks  being  a  well-developed  pair, 
the  second  being  only  young.  All  the  Pouters  were  good,  and 
the  wixmers  Blue,  the  first-prize  pair,  which  were  most  peorfeot 
in  all  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  breed,  winning  the  cup 
for  the  best  pair  in  the  Show.  Tumblers,  Short-faced,  were 
very  poor,  while  the  Long-faces  were  a  very  good  lot.  Bed 
Mottles  beinff  first  and  Blue  Balds  second.  Only  the  first  in 
Owls  were  wnat  are  re<^uired.  and  these  were  Silver  English, 
while  a  fair  pair  of  Foreign  Blues  were  second.  Fantails  were 
very  good,  but  the  pens  too  small  for  a  proper  display,  and 
Barbs  such  as  are  rarely  seen.  Turbits  were  a  gooa  lot,  and 
numerous;  Blues  took  first,  and  Silvers  second.  In  Jacobins 
only  the  winners  were  of  high  merit,  but  these  were  very  fine, 
the  first  being  an  exquisite  nair  of  Beds,  and  the  second  Tellows 
Trumpeters  were  good,  and  Nuns  a  good  honest  lot,  while  the 
Dntfoons  contained  some  perfect  specimens,  the  first  being 
Tellows,  second  Blues,  which  varied  a  little  in  colour  on  tiie 
thighs.  In  Antwerps  a  nice  pair  of  Short-faced  Duns  were 
first,  and  a  good  useful  psir  of  Bed  Chequers  of  the  long-distance 
variety  second.  In  Magpies,  Yellows  were  first,  and  Bed  second ; 
and  in  the  Variety  class  apair  of  splendid  Pigmy  Pouters  were 
first,  and  spangled  Ice  Pigeons  second.  In  the  Selling  dass 
Blue  Eii^;lish  Owls  stood  first,  and  Bed  Dragoons  second,  and 
these,  with  many  others,  were  very  readily  sold. 
The  Lop-eared  BaJfbUs  were  a  display  saoh  as  is  nurely  seen, 


the  first-prize  doe,  to  which  the  cup  was  awarded,  combining 
all  the  grand  properties  of  the  breed,  and  an  exhibition  in 
herself,  the  secona  going  to  a  Sooty  Fawn  buck,  good  in  all 
points.  Angoras  were  very  ffood,  but  some  were  very  dirty ; 
Himalayan  of  fair  quality,  and  the  Silver-Greys  very  good ;  but 
the  gem  of  these  classes  was  the  Blue-and-White  Dutch  doe 
that  won  the  first  prize— neatness,  form,  and  activity,  all  com- 
bined with  the  most  perfect  marking.  The  second  award  was 
for  a  Belgian  Hare,  but  not  good  in  fur.  Both  Pigeons  and  Bab- 
bits were  well  placed  as  regarded  light. 

QAUT^—COfJi—h  E.  AjkrajA^  Itcclftihlll,    t,  t.  E.  Sattijrtlnrfcit*,  C«pUe 

8,T  Bf^rtnmlpy.  l*heJf.  BaUHx.  Punf.U.-h  T.  Djion,  Hum*!:  S^H.BbUW, 
Brndforft    B.  J.Muon*  Woroetter. 

QAV^.—Blitck^hTiifuUd  /Jed— 1,  W.  F«ll,  AdwtJUm.    2,  T.  B^ttcvmleT*    >,  J, 
OTiii'iiidrfi.vd.  Wlbiay.    ChicktJu,—],  O-  Ducker,  Stipletoa.    3,  B.  A'y)asf6. 

Oamb,— l?ro!PR-&r^ajiffrf  ajirf  otttrr  Jlird,  f;rrri>(  Biark.—^,  E.  Ajhrofd.    1*7. 
■       "  !-.-],  W,  dn         •  —    ■       ~   * 


Haii^rt.    flj  F.  Rul^fi,  Crnwie,    ChickeriM. 


[JrmcTod^  WAkidi^ELtTDliDordea* 


a,  J .  W.  T  It  or  n  to  n ,  Brad  ford .    A,  K,  Lund,  l.?CKwlitnn  bc,  fl  laglpy . 

Gan  K.— Duf  kirtitgj.— 1.  El.  H,  SUreleTr  Drlfflpld.    2,  P.  SwftleiU    B^  J,  MA«ofi« 
ChrekrnM.—l,  WUsoQ  4  Sod^tQn^  Ualifu.    %  E-  AyJtto^.    i,  J.  K.  H.  FlUnt, 


»    Gk^f—Ana  ofJirr  f?<irj>£y.— 1(  R.  WalfciSfi  Wflod  Nook.  GotnenftL    S,  B.  C- 
M»»ni3,  DJ^prbJihetPn-    3,  w,  J.  Msvori,  DriffhliuRton.    CM*#m.— 1,  Fnnme 


DontJN^ii.-l^  J.  TVblte.  W&TlHbr,  Nnrthi,1lertoD.  4.  T.  E,  K<^n.  Wi^ttbr. 
Chick/:n9.—l.  T.  E.  KelU    %  J.  White,    fl..  IL  W.  Rt<<hmrdtqD«  E«vcr]»|F'. 

fir-Aif  EBH,— U  Fameaft  A.  BodmlL  1,  J.  Powell,  Birk^rtrellT  Bri^ford.  S,  H. 
Beldon,  GoElnkxilu  Binfflej.  ChkktnM.—lEniif^,  PowelL  9,  H.  WUkiaioiir 
Karby,  Skjplnti, 

CociiifrCniifx.— 1  ftbd  S,  W.  Ai  Tiylnr,  MmcIi ester.  S,T.  Awwient  C&iuili. 
ChrrkrrLf.^},  W.  Hmfvpr*  Sb* ffl^Td.    i  W.  A-  TifloT.    S,  H-  Beldon. 

Bn4srsr4  Pootpjh*— L  D.  Mouiion,  BrtdfoH,  1.  W*  A,  TajLor,  C^idbnu;— 
J^  J*  Liftm.  St,  Helfln't    %W.A.  Tiylor.    8.  H,  WlJklnaoo. 

IlAiincrvniiA.— e3i?f4  flit4  SHj^^r^p€n^iUrd,—l.  H.  Bel  don.  !.  W.  DrlTef, 
KeiJthley.  B,  J.  RoLlmp^ii,  Lliid1«T,  OUey.  Gold- pf fit i Hid— Chic kmtr^l,  /. 
Walk w.  Btntwith,  111 piey,  0,  H.  B«ldna.  8.  J ,  RoUlnion.  Silvrr-pemem^d.— 
ChickfnM.-!,  H.  Smith,  Mortfin  Banki,  Ktigliler.  %  J.  Pteiton*  AJl6rtc»Dt 
Brmdfofdr    D,  H,  B^ldoD. 

HiuMntiMQns.—O^ld  nnd  BiJver'tipnnglrfi.^l,  Aphion  A  Bofltb,  Br4:)idtJotti:]i}i, 
Hottrarn.  J+ T.  Hfnn,  KeijrTilfxir.  R.  J.  Walker.  fhUd-^p^in^lM.^ChirJiftu.— 
1.  J^  pfpittrin.  IJ^  Hn1l.  ^Uclifibadm  Mjiiiehette:r,  t,  H.  K.  Broadlie&d,  HaIiji- 
flnh*  Silcirr-fpatinLfiL—vhirketu.^i.  H,  Beldon.  %  H^  Eobiniop,  Wette«t«. 
Bml  \AoTi .    3 ,  J  -  Bill  ]  in  noii. 

HAnnirRGJEii  —  Blur k.— I  and  S.  H*  Bitldoii.  a^  T,  Walker,  Jan.,  Denton. 
Chieken^.-l,'T.  W.  Holmei^  Billdou*  %  W.  Tmte,  CoUlngky,  Bin^ix,  t,  H. 
B'l^ldoD. 

PGi.4TJDi,-l  Bcri  %  H.  Bpldnu.  S,  H.  Shftfp*,  Shelf*  Hilifax,  0iiiksm.— 
I,  T.  Dc4in.    2,  H.  Btldon.    fl,  W.  A.  Taylor. 

Sr.LLi?cci  Hi.AsH  — U  C.  Burtlsm,  Blo'ckport.  i»  B»  Sliiw*  Plii  Wihuot,  O*- 
wDfllry,    %  D.  Muitlicia. 

(jAwr  UijfTAsr!!.— Corfei  — 1,  E.  Walton,  HomfUffe,  K«wl<niliilL  %  G.  NoMa, 
BiAliicliFTe,  DRWabary.    S,  W.  Baakerrlllis  MiDdheatar. 

Ba>;t&iei<i.— i7a»ifr,^1,  A>  ^ovdon,  Swinby,  CieekheatAD.  ^,  J-  BlaT^lrftt,  Oraftt 
HaHnu,  Bradford K  3.  G^  HftIL  Kondal.  C^frlt^iiu.—l,  f*.  Steele,  dtnmn  Gnm. 
BaLirax,    2,  Q,  NoMt.    S.  tV  HaU* 

IliNTiMa.-JIi*3rit.  ^1,  H>  flddoii.  3.  W,  A.  Tajlor.  B,  E.  Walton.  ff'*i>,— 
I,  H.  HoldiiD.  S.  H^  Sbartie^  s,  Kqv^  F»  TeArla  4akal«y  Vic«rm«e.  h'cTTii&rkel. 
Anjf  ofh£T  varicta  — l^J,  OeldeT,  I^M*.    1  E*  Waltfla*    I,  H.  BeJdi>n. 

rcHKiM^-l,  F,  E.  Rawfon,  Thorpe,  H»Uffct  a*  T.  P.  €arrer,  LangthaTpp. 
fi,  J,  W*l]ter,  Ildflhd*lff. 

GKtBE.-l,  J,  W*lkrr   %  F.  E.  Eiwion.    3,  J.  B,  BrilthwiJle.  Noflli  Ottar- 

Dv€KA.—AyU9biiTy—l.  T.  P.  CarTCj.  %  W.  Str>D<< bouse,  Whith*.  8,  J. 
Walker*  Bcuen,—!.  J.  Walker,  t.  J.  Newton,  Slledeii.  8,  E,  Ol«48kiD«>  Ion-, 
LlVM^ochl.    Jttv  QthtT  i!«trj>(p,— 1,  %  and  3,  W*  Bmni,  Pndeej. 

.   ,  -.                      PIGEONS. 
CAmaiSBS.— 1^.  Thompson,  Bingley.   S,  E.  Homer,  Htrewood. 
PouTSBB.— 1,  W.  Hftrrey.  Sheflleid.   1,J. "     —    -    —    - 


_,  _        _,  ^ .  B.  CrofU,  Birth,  Worfcaop. 

T\niBiMMM,^8horUfaeed,-h  E.  Horner.   «,  W.  ft  F.  Pickard,  Thorner. 
other  «arie(r--l  and  1,  D.  Riddion^h,  Jan.,  Bradford. 
Owls.— 1,  W.  Binna.   a,  E.  Homer. 
Faxtaiu.— 1,  S.  Homer.   S,  J.  F.  LoTenidse,  Newark. 
Baus.— 1  and  S.  J.  Firth,  Dewsbuy. 
TuKBiTB.— 1  and  %  W.  Orolt  KiUinchall,  Bipley. 
Jaoobikb.— 1  and  1  J.  Thompeon. 

TBUiinnM.--1,  W.  Barrey.   %  J.  Lederer,  Bootie,  UrerpooU 
Num.— 1,  B.  Homer.  1,W.  Oroft. 
Dbaomkb.— 1,  B.  W.  Biohardson.   a,  W.  Ellis,  Idle. 
▲HTWBBn.— L  J.  Croeslaad,  Ion.,  Wakefield,   t.  W.  ElUa. 
MAonns.- 1,  Merohell  ft  Ba%e,  Bramley.   a,  J.  E.  Gxoft9. 


Amy 


Art  oma  Vabistt.— 1,  W.  Harrey.   1,'J.  E.  i^fts.' 
w.  Bliuia. 


Sblldio  CiiAaa.— Silmr  Medal, 
Lowestoft 


Bronse  Medal,  A.  W.  Wraa, 


BABBITS. 


Lop>Biui>^l  and  S,  F.  Banks,  London. 
AxoonA.— 1,  S.  Ban,  BradftmL   1,  G.  0.  Hntton.  Bradford. 
HncAiiATAH.— 1  and  2,  J.  Batterworth,  Boehdale. 
8n.TnhOin.-l,  J.  Mason,  LowsatCL  HmlL  S.  B.  H.  Olew,  Wakefield. 
An  onuat  Vabott  —1,  J.  Mason.   1  J.  Boyle,  Blaekbwn. 
Sklluto  qx.Ass.-8ilTer  Medal.  M.  J.  Wharton.  York.   Bronze  Medal,  J. 
Rallas,  Hnddertfleld. 

JuDOBB.— PottWry:  Mr.  R.  Teebfty,  Fnlwood,  Preston;  Mr.  J. 
H.  Smith.  Skdlton,  York.  Pigeons  and  Babbits:  Mr.E.Hutton, 
Garden  Home,  Padiey. 

ASHPOED  POULTRY  SHOW. 

TfiiB,  the  East  Kent  Fonltry  Show,  was  held  on  the  15th  and 
16th  inst.  The  following  are  the  awards  :— 
^DoiuMoc— ColMtml.— Heiic— L  B.  ^eeseman'T  WestwelL  %  Mrs.  Bmsser, 
Nomianhnrst  Court,  he,  G.  BatoUffe,  WomeDswold,  Canterbury :  J.  Norwood, 
Mershani(S).  Codb.-!,  G.  W.  Greenhill.  Aahford.  i  B«  Cheeeemaa.  lh«,MiB. 
Brassey.   c,  E.  Bice,  Dane  Gonrt,  Sandwich. 

Doamros.— Coloitred— FuU«i>.— 1.0.WiOreenhiIL  t.  J.  H.PntDey,  Dorking. 
8,  B  Cheeseman.  he,  E.  Bice.,  Coeherel—l, C.  Batdiffe.  ftB.  CTjeeeernan. 
8  uidfce,  B.  B.  Cart«as, Tenterden.  0,F.  Morton.  Smeelh;  B.  W.Stratford. 
Addlnffton  Park,  MaUins. 

DouiMas.— iKtMi^drvv.— Heiu.— 1.  P.  Cheeseman,  Chart  Court  Aahfofd. 
1,  q.  BatoUffe.  ke,  Bev.  T.  E.  Cato.  Wye  Vioarage.  CMlb-1,  Bar.  T.  E.  Cato. 
S,  J.  B.  Plnmptre.  Ooodnestone,  Wfngham. 

DonKiMas.-J»iiH«toj-l  and  1,  Ber^T.  B.  Oato.  IL  T.  Feridaa.  he,  K.  Grsen- 
UU.    e,0.  Brown,  Maidstose;  F.  Gheeeemaa;  X  GsKteer,  Adi;  J.  Soott, 
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Blmi^d.   CoekmreL-l,  Ber.  T.  E.  Gate.  9,  F.  Ch«6seiiuui.  8,  B.  OxettnhiU. 
e,  O.  Brown ;  F.  Oheeseman. 

1^  r  .^  ^  1 .  K     I ,  J   1-  ] ;,  Ti  n  <>   H  ilaentrorDiul] .   S,  E.  W.  Stuatf orC    CAfefciHt,— 1,  E. 

L. ».  J.J,  -  k  j:i  .  r^*  &,— i,  ii-  i>.  B.  ^DodgutQt  Pemtury,  rxiabritfgo  TC^Df.    4,  C«pt. 
F.  a.  4;uJejnde«i  WBTgraTo.    C^i^riffw— 1,  G.  Dow¥m-.    a,  K.  S.  S.  WtK>Ebr«t«. 

EtjLiiU^  PoOTai,— I>tirit— h  It.  W*  CmUo.  KcnaiDiH'toQ,    ^,  J*  Huroy,  jim.. 


(joim.— jHtocfcferfiut^fJ  or  othrr  B<d*.—i,  J,  SmLiIiwiaift,  Aatford,  E,  O, 
ItrbAiKii.  Ac,  Jj,  A,  Hjinnt,  AHb/uTd:  J.  Jelen.  Eliboni;  G.  C!iiriiid.Aflhford. 
LVifi'trinr.— 1,  F,  W»Mfl»  WiiiS  Parlei^li.  a,  W.  Pointer,  Kipi]!«  Hutur.  Dc»L  8, 
J.  A.  HwTOi,    kffr  R.  Burton  ;  J.  JeJteo  j^  G*  H,  FiUb€Tber%  UflTeMftifl  itl 

(iiME^— jHir  (jffeT  tariily.— I,  G.  J,  Fluiaptre^  /u?.  R,  Bartan^  i>ov*r  ;  0*  J. 
Plnmtitn;  Ef.  hi<A  Chicken*.— I  mud  i,  J.  C^iek'ad«li»  WLlJoBliorgiwli,  Ujei. 
Ar,  £.  blije  |{I^    ^  0.  ht>if^  CbUtuua  ;  G.  H.  riizberburt 

<>i  M IL- 1  or  t.— I,  H .  U,  SilokinffB,  Aibrtird,  S,T,(J.  LoNj(?«r,F(Jlkeiton  a .  he, 
G.  ttr^bain  :  H*  Lee  :  F.  Warde.    d,  T,  KtnneU,  Wj-e  Ml  Ha, 

Uk^iwuaHH.—  Oiiiden-iipanfflM*—!.  w.  K,  Titkour*  Ipairleli.  9  ad4  Ji^,  O. 
BrDWTi.  SiivfT^iyaffoUd—i,  H*  H,  titlckiojii.  JJ,  J,  Cb^ptnaa,  Aahrori.  Gold- 
wn^iJM-UG.  J.  Lermy,  L*WM.  l^W,  IL  IMckoer.  /ic,  J,  Cbapmftii;  C.J, 
Fi-.j.^LL,,,  ".A  :..    .  ^m.    E,  J^  Ch»p[D&o  ISK  H*  H+  TfaompwQt  ColeibUl  j   t\  J. 

Mi^Sf LMd*  ^klScSi.^^*'***^   *** "'  '*  Beeves  Haywards  Heath ;  Xn. 
Cbbti^okub.— 1,  W.  Dring,  Favenham.   kc,  B.  J.  Fottar,  Epiom ;  T.  G. 

Hoo^Ljr.-!,  W.  Dring.  ktf,  Mn.  0.  Hlfl ;  E.  W.  Stratford  (2).  {Tfctefcfjw.-! 
and  ^ W.  Dring.  ke\W.  Peridns,  Braboorne.ABhfozd;  Mn.  C.  HiU;  B.  W. 
Stratford. 

BANTAM8.--j9aiiM.-*L  W.  Adama,  Ipawieh.  8. 0.  Oarrod,  Islington.  8,  W.  B. 
Marsh,  WinUand  Oaks.  DaaL  he,  J.  Long;  W.  &  Marsh ;  wTldams ;  E.  T. 
Hnghes.  PlaeU^r :  J.  Wa]sh«  Forast  HUl.  An^  voritfty.-l.  E.  8.  S.  Woodgate. 
S|Jirs.  Lister,  Walton,  Sandwich,   ke,  Mrs.  &M.  Bacon,  BiTer,  Dover.   e,MrB. 

l>vaK».—AyU$fmnf,—l  and  9,  C.  8.  Hardy,  Ohllham  Castle,  he,  F.  E.  Arter, 
Barham.  c,  J.  Hart,  Lympne;  E.  OreenhUl  (8);  Est.  T.  B.  Mayhew.  Ware- 
hone  Bectory.  BoiMik—l.  J.  Harvey.  Jan.  8,E;QreenhllL  Ac,  T.  L.  EUiolt, 
Ashford ;  F.  E.  Arter ;  C.  BatcUffe ;  F.  Cheeseman ;  J.  Hanrey,  Jon.  c,  T.  O. 
Ledger. 

Qiinn%.—Embden,—l,  B.  Plomptre.  Anv  other  variety,—!  and  he,  T.  PoweU, 
EastLenham.   e,  W.  H.  Mold,  Bethersdea. 

_  TuRXSTB.— L  F.  Warde.  %  O.  J.  Phnnptra.  he,  C.  8.  Hardy ;  Mrs.  Brassey ; 
C.  J. Plomptre:  J.  Fttord.  PomUm.—I,  G.  Dowker.  8,  a  J.  Plomptre.  he,  Mrs. 
Brassey :  W.  H.  Mold ;  F.  Warde  (8) ;  0.  J.  Pbunptre.  e,  Dowager  Gonntesa  of 
Aylesford,  Aylesford. 

Amt  otbsb  VAaiBTT.— 1,  Mrs.  O.  HiU  (La  Fltehe).  S^B.  8.  Woodgate.  he,  J. 
^y*  Lloyd's  Oreen  (Snanish) ;  Mrs.  8.  E.  Bacon  (La  FU«beJ ;  E.  W.  Stratford 

FIGEGNS. 

GABBixa8.-l  and  8,  M.  H.  GilL  Bamsgate. 

PoDTBas.-!  and  kc.  M.  H.  GiU. 

TuiiBLxaa.— 1  and  ac,  M.  H.  GQL 

Famtaxls.— 1,  J.  E.  Loversidge,  Newark,    he,  G.  W.  GreenhOl. 

AxY  oTfixB  VAaxBTT.— 1,  T.  G.  Ledger  (Bed  JacoUns).   8.  J.  Bady  (Bants). 

SBixpio  GUMS.-1,  B.  B.  Onrteis.  8,  F.  Gheesman.  8.  J.  A.  Harms.  he,Dt, 
Beet;  J.  Body  (8):  T.  L. Elliott;  O.  Browne :  G.  Wise j  0.  BatcHlfe:  F.  Ghees- 
nan  (9);  G.JOowker;  A.  Gardneif;  B.  B.  Gnrteis:  B.  GreenhUl:  <}.  H.  Flta- 
herbert ;  GoL  Groves,  Gharlng (2);  B.  Gheesman ;  T.  Perkins ;  F. Mnrton. 

ExTBA.— *e,  G.  8.  HttTdy  (Gold  and  SUver  Pheasants) ;  G.  Andrews  (8). 

Judges. — ^Mr*  J.  Martin  and  Mr.  F.  Esqnilant. 


CANTERBURY  POtLTRY  SHOW. 

This  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  Mosio  Hall,  on  the  12th  and 
ISth,  The  competition  was  confined  to  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  and  considering  the  very 
limited  accommodation  the  Music  Hall  offered  for  a  Show  of 
this  description,  we  think  it  wonld  have  been  wiser  to  have 
restricted  the  competition  to  one  connt;^  only,  or  to  have  made 
ft  less  number  of  classes,  as  it  is  verr  important  both  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors  and  the  birds,  that  the  organisers  of 
a  show  should  carefully  consider  the  space  they  have  at  their 
command.  The  classes  made  for  many  of  the  varieties  might 
xmder  the  circumstances  have  been  verv  judiciously  curtailed. 
For  example,  we  had  four  classes  of  Coloured  Dorkings,  cock 
and  hen,  cockerel  and  pullet,  a  class  for  single  cocks  or 
cockerels,  and  another  for  a  pair  of  pullets.  These  birds  could 
with  advantage  have  been  placed  in  two  classes.  The  entries, 
possibly,  miffht  have  been  a  few  less,  but  manv  really  good  birds 
which  were  lost  to  sight,  would  have  obtained  a  better  position. 
As  it  was,  924  penff  of  poultry.  Pigeons,  and  Canaries  were 
huddled  into  a  space  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  half  the 
number.  They  were  arranged  in  three  tiers,  the  first  being  on 
the  ground,  and  as  the  light  was  all  obtained  from  windows  on 
one  side  of  the  buUding  the  result  was.  that  only  the  rows 
facing  the  windows  on  one  side,  and  pernaps  a  few  on  the  top 
row  on  the  other,  could  possibly  be  seen,  and  we  had  great  fears 
that  some  of  the  birds  would  hardly  find  their  food. 

The  Dorkings  were  a  fine  lot.  In  the  chicken  class  the 
second-prize  bird  was  very  tender  on  the  feet.  In  the  cock 
and  cocKerel  class  the  first-prize  bird  was  very  superior.  In  the 
class  for  pullets,  three  pens  competed  for  three  prizes ;  they 
were  only  moderate  birds.  In  the  Silver- Greys  the  most  notice- 
able feature  was  crooked  breasts.  The  first-prize  bird  in  the 
cock  or  oockerel  class  was  the  most  perfect  in  this  respect.  In 
Whites,  tile  first-prize  pen  were  moe  birds,  the  others  very 
poor.  In  Spanish,  the  old  birds  were  generally  out  of  condition. 
In  the  young  some  tolerably  fine  specimens  might  be  found, 
Mr.  Brown  was  justiv  first.  The  second-prize  cockerel  was  a 
good  open-lobed  bird;  but  the  third-prize  pen  contained  the 
best  birds,  and  had  they  been  properly  prepared  they  must  have 


secured  the  first  prize.  The  Cochins,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
were  a  miserable  collection.  The  JBrdhma  classes  contained 
many  pens  of  merit.  The  first-prize  pen  in  the  old,  contained  a 
stout  cock  with  manv  good  points.  In  the  young  class  ^e  firsts 
prize  bird  was  neat  but  deficient  in  leg-feathering.  The  third- 
prize  bird  was  small  but  pretty,  and  had  a  small  comb  nicejly 
placed  upon  his  head;  his  companion  was  not  so  good.  In  this 
class  Mr.  Petter  showed  a  ffood  cock  (Pefi  142).  Had  he  been 
better  matched  we  have  little  doubt  he  would  have  secured  a 
place  among  the  winners.  The  light  old  birds  were  poor.  The 
cockerel  and  pullet  class  was  much  better.  The  first  and  second 
were  neat  birds,  good  in  colour,  tolerably  feathered,  and  well 
matched.  Pen  170,  highly  commended,  also  deserved  notice. 
The  Game  classes  followed.  In  the  old  Black  Beds,  the  first 
was  a  very  superior  bird.  Mr.  Foster  also  showed  a  good  pen 
(188),  very  highly  commended,  which  we  thought  should  have 
been  in  the  prize  list  in  this  class.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  pen  191  was  highly  commended,  the  hen  scarcely 
big^r  than  a  Bantam.  In  the  young  class  the  first  was  a 
spnghtiy  bird.  The  other  Game  classes  and  the  Hamburghs 
were  in  such  a  bad  position  for  light,  that  we  could  not  venture 
an  opinion  with  re^furd  to  their  merits.  The  French  fowls  caught 
our  attention  earher  in  the  day,  they  were  not  numerous.  In 
the  Houdan  class,  Mr.  Diin^  took  the  first  and  second  prizes. 
Here  the  Jud^e  reversed  his  Maidstone  decisions,  theposition 
of  the  first  and  second-prize  birds  being  transposed.  We  liked 
the  second-prize  hen  best.  The  CrdveCceur  class  contained  two 
or  three  moe  pens.  The  first-prize  hen  was  a  grand  bird. 
Bantams  (Beds),  secured  as  large  an  entry  as  usual,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  second-prize  pens,  we  could  find  no 
birds  worthy  of  mention.  The  nrst-prize  cook  was  fine  in 
colour,  a  good  shape,  but  a  littie  too  long  in  the  wing.  Anv 
varie^  Game  Bantams,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ana 
second-prize  pens,  was  so  poor  thai  we  thought  the  third  prize 
might  have  been  properly  withheld. 

The  Bucks  and  Geese  quite  surprised  us,  and  fully  deserved 
the  admiration  thev  received.  In  some  large  Selling  classes 
were  to  be  found  a  few  bargains. 

In  the  cock  and  hen  class,  the  first-prize  birds,  a  pair  of 
Cuckoo  Dorkings,  we  thought  the  finest  of  this  variety  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  at  any  show  for  a  long  time. 

In  Pigeons,  the  Carrier  classes  were  all  well  filled.  The  old 
classes  were  both  good.  In  the  young  the  first  prize  went  to  a 
very  handsome  pen,  well  matched,  and  good  in  colour.  Some 
exception  was  taken  to  the  cock  on  account  of  his  gullet,  but  in 
other  points  he  was  so  superior  that  we  quite  approved  of  th^ 
decision  of  the  Judge.  In  the  Pouters  a  few  good  birds  might 
be  found.  In  the  class  for  cocks,  a  White  belonging  to  Mr. 
Coombes  stood  clear  away  from  alL  Of  Barbs,  the  first-prize 
birds  were  moderate,  the  others  very  inferior.  Dragoons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first-prize  pen,  a  pair  of  Yellows — the  cock 
here  being  of  a  magnificent  colour,  thehen  not  so  good— were  not 
better  than  the  Barbs.  The  Homing  class  of  Antwerps  was  a 
large  one,  but  from  the  opinion  we  heard  expressed  bv  many  of 
the  exhibitors,  we  think  they  would  rather  have  their  birds'  pro- 
perties practically  tested  than  leave  their  merits  to  the  opinion 
of  a  Judge.  In  the  Selling  class  for  Pigeons,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  pen  containing  a  single  bird^  certainly  the  best, 
but  as  the  class  was  for  a  cock  and  hen,  this  must  have  been  a 
mistake. 

The  OanaHes  followed  and  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  lady  visitors,  who  were  very  numerous. 

liQRKiniie.—Cohmrtd.—l,  E.  Cbc^i^iziu],  Wa«twfill,  A^hfard,  %  B^  Rke, 
SflfiJi wiL'b.  EL.  Idra^  Brassev,  MonnoiihiLr*!  Court.  Chtcifnt^—lt  B.  CtiMseiziAa- 
8  and  \i,  C.  EiitpIiJT,  CiUitfitlsarj'. 

Xiifimivti^—Coliiurfd.^C^^^k  or  Ctw**r^sL— 1,  W*  8.  Manh,  WlnkliLDi  OitkM^ 


Deal.  S,  W.  J,  RiisBcll,  South  NorF(Hj4  HiU*  8.  R.  OhHrtaoaa.  he,  ti.  Obee**- 
mop ;  H.  H.  Voting,  SUplqion,  Uorkin^r ;  J.  amy,  TUmaDMone.  J'ui^t*. -l^  E. 
Bicu,    Ut  u:.  Hancliora.    if,  W.  Btidvea,  CiUttfiadtJi. 

DoifHiKtis.— fiifrrrftrey.— 1,  ReT.  T^  E.  GatOtWyo  BcatoiT-  S,  fi.  Hnmutra*. 
WL^^LLain,    S»  J-  E>.  StnuDocm.    ht,  J.  SattaDj  'WumftiuwoM  ;  0,  IE-  CiQiBWCll* 

IJOBOIHOV.— fiilcfr^ar^.— U  F,  Cheeaecitn.  9  and  A^:'^  EUv.  T,  E.  Cato.  $,  G. 
Batdlifc. 

DoBMKdi,— fiiii?«r^rtv»— CocJb  or  CoekernL—l^  J.  Banldlng^  PeUiaizi*  %  J- 
SoutE,  UiU  at,  £]iDat«d,  AaJUfurd,  £,  F.  Cli«u!inaD.  It!-,  Miss  M.  PlQnunar, 
GHjii>rl>Tif¥.  c,  U.  f*ge.  WKim^r  Cirasi,  PmUetH.—l,  t>.  Cx^art.  Chillingflen. 
8,  l^T,  T.  E*  Cftto.    8.  J.  IHOIt.    he,  F.  Beafd.  Hortox],.  UADtcrbary  ;  H.  P^e- 

iJoiiKiyaa,— ^tt[^  QtheT  varietn.—hO.  E»  OniSwaJi.  it,  £.  F.  4>tioksoti.  1S»E, 
W.  Stratford. 

Bpjk?fi«ii.— 1,  J«  Franclfl.  S.  H.  Brown.  B,E.  W^  St^ftUo'd,  Addisfton  Pu-1^ 
MaUSQ^.    ChUken*,-^!,  a^  Biovrn.    9,J.  FraacU.    a.  Mm,  Brmnac j.    ke,E.yt. 

C\>criif*-OntKii*— Bt4f  or  Cinnamon.— I  a&d  9,  W.  Wliita^  CaotarUtirT.  t  H, 
Eeniieti,€iiiat«rbEit7.  Ch/fluiA4.— l,tUr3.Lalte«Qaii,BituMii£i4np  3,  W.Wuia, 
8,  ^  ■  B4>um*j,  li9Jbe«n)ftia^ 

Cmi-fux  CMUfA.— ^F»i^  olk^  varUtji.—h  T.  W,  Aam,  Clapham-  a,  Mfa.  Bnjidf. 
C*if  JtcM,™l,  E,  S.  WuodgBle,  l'«mlmry,  TunljridK^  Wail*.  %  Sir  d.  lAlumaiu 
SfMiTf ,  Brftifley, 

Bauiu  ViteTB^.—  Dtirk.—  i,  H,  C.  Catile.  9  and  d,  F-  La1i«,  Blttlnjc- 
tioum  \i.  3t  J  ■  Harvc  J,  J  u  [I. ,  Thatmiiie^ii .  ite^Kar^F-TpScottiltn.  Bnflfay . 
Oh  fckrn* .  —1 .  Sir  3.  LaJi-uo ae  .  %  J*  Harvoy*  Jtm.  3.  W.  Jaool},  Sbaplienu  *elL 
DoTcr.    liC.S..  KvncitiEt;  J.  Hafvey,  ion*;  M.  i^iidiord;K  ^Dodwib;  Q.  Wl 

KiUHMA  i^ooTfiA.— ZiipAt,— i,  EfiT,  P.  T.  S«4it.  %  J.  "Long,  Broml«r  Cominan, 
8,  ii ,  liuxdy,  iibfrifberdB  Biuh.  kt,  Mn.  Itm^ie^H.  c,  MEb»  &*A.  Wmter.  Flam-^ 
Btead.  CM^kftit.^i  madSp  Mrm.  K  Ca^bJairep  Aetou.  i^J^  Long.  he.  Capt  W- 
Saviiio,  Wro  ;  Her.  ¥.  T.  Boott  (a);  E.  rvrry,  £ic!kl«r;  (*.  l^owket,  Wiseliam; 
MiiJii  tJalau*  t.:aBt«lftiry  (3} ;  Mrt,  F.  Ctmiliire,  -  ^r 

ijrAJiX,^.?Jaf  i^-trfiufetj  err  uitttr  Jicdii,—lj  J.  Jekofi,  Eltbain,    3.  M.  Suadtccd^ 
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1«%.   8,wrcW«r,DMl.   «»t.  L.»lloU.   «*«,J.JdMi.    *«,  J.  J«keB ;  a. 
E.FltBh«rb«rt. 

&An.— Bkiel»^i>«ai«ed  or  olMr  Betk.-^Coek  or  CoekenL—l,  J.  Jtikcn.  fl,  H. 
€.  Sutton,  Ottilwtary.  8.  F.Warde.    Im,  O.  H.  ntslMrbOTt. 

a  and  I,  E.  Rice.   9,  H.  Ln«.  Chilbam. 

BAanvan».--aold  or  BUoei^iwrnaML-l.  H.  8tt«keiii,  UhfOrd.  I,  J.  OtaapUn, 
'  O^^my.  OhieUns.-'h  J.  W.  C.  BBmAlan,  lUidaton*.  I,  F.  OkeM«Mn. 
8.W.O.  BlMkflium,Askford.    fccCBroim. 

Hm!j«OHB.-Odl*or «lr«rj)«i«fU«d.-l, J. ChApinMi, Aihfnd.  S^T.Manh, 

-  ??^"«;:i?» "; J-  R»2?i  H«ywM«»  BMttu  8,  Mzi.  &  C.  Bmob,  BiTtr,  D^wv, 
%  Mrs.  NfaAeL  Leadf  ,tUmidstOB«. 


Cms.CauA8.~l  and  9^  W.DrtBg.  8.J.Walt«B,€r»7d«B.  vfce,J.HigmD, 

CJanTT-Tr"— TV , 

BjkhTAiiik.-Bl^lnr^aitefi  or  othrr  Ited^.-l,  W.  S,  Muxk.  S,  W*  C.  Banna. 
OwiiaffeoTT,    t^.  w.  R.  Mumh ;  K.  Ut^ei^  Brldire,  Caakifbtirr  J  J*  Long;  W. 

BAMT*iiB,-Ga«w.-J?iv  ij*^r  i?ari>(#.— 1,  T.  W,  Aani,    S.  Hatttr  Qjwdfard. 

BjLKTiBift.-^jiy  otiu^  v(trietv.-\  R.  S,  WocHjffit*.  2,  ilf!i.  W.  V.  Llftar, 
Walton  L*atry.  8,  G.  P.  Lsdd.  fctf.  Lad?  OK«ndan,  GantcT^Qrv »  Mrs.  8.  C. 
Ba^A^Q  :J.Wi.r«;  (l.Ladd,  Cant  orbttry  (*)  f  «  « .  Braiiuf , 

A*fT  dttliP  ViHiiTV.~l.  S.  If.  Smith.  S,  R.  a.  WoortH»l#.  S,  J.  Lohb-  *«.  C. 
6,  II*f di^ ;  IL  H.  Woodtnte  ,  Vtl  9.  C,  Bacou  t  W.  A.  Winter,  Cantertinry. 

Hard>  ;  A.  lipdi^liill.    fur,  T  U.  flaadfOTd. 
Ddcks.  -J?^^w*r;i  -I,  W.  l\  Hirf#y.    8,  F.  Cta«eieaiati.    B,  R  E.  After,   vke, 

^^^"f***^  l^^*?;  »'»«'tf-'l.W.  HoBtcher.    t,  Mill  M.PtomiBffl-.    8,B. 

©JtEsm.-!,  B.  Piutnjptre.   5,  Mn.  BrtiBoy.   S.J.  RatcltC 

"TiTMT Hk— L  €.  J.  Pldinptr*.  H,  F;  WaHi?.  S.  Mire  M.  Plnmmer.  rftr,  C.  8. 
Bard>'.  ^w.  C.  J.  Pluniptre  ;  J,  M*rtilJ»  Chaham  ;  M.  Saudfonl.  roMlt*.-l,V. 
Vi  Rrd.    S,  Ch  J.  t^anmlTf ,    3.  G.  Dsmktt ;  iHir,  T.  W-  J  udo  :  O,  I»o^ker. 

Otjm*A  FowL.-L  G.  Dftwker.    2.  O.  E.  Cr^iiw^lU    &,  H.  B.  WoL>dgiit«. 

ftiBiftAiiTa.-<?fli4  CT  iH**#r.— 1  and  1,  C.  B.  Hardy.  B,  J.  H.  Ferrtor.  he,  W. 
G»  UaoiD,  Canter^iary. 

Sruj^d  Cl«sb^— Jhp  rarfc^,  dny  a^e,  aMy  nunbtr.^l^  B.  Nii>bl«,  Ctmi&r 
*iOTT»  «,  lllia  Hales.  S.  H.  KBUnBlL  ^c.  J.  AniitJMi;  Wma  Ch*«ywj  J.Har- 
™,  Jms. ;  J  Bouldiuif ;  ^'.  R.  PbiJtwtt;  J,  Uogmui;  MiH  Bales  :  J,  "  ' 
M.  Pii«« ;  Wk  HatabiiiEDu,  Cuietbafr 

SaLiiwfi  CUH.-CtK'A.-l,  G.  Court.  %  CoL  F.  Manard,  OB.,  ahHmaia. 
% O.  W. Petter,  r^r ,  J  Harrify.  3nB.  hr.  CftpL  W.  SaT±U  W;  J.  Harvey,  Jan. ; 
^.  BonliiiBjT;  W.  Janift.  Peiliaraj  R.  Cbe6(!«8Rn  :  E*  S.  Wc»d#ate  :  J.  tSlaep, 
^U^  vyiUiam  Stre*u  Uktidou}  J.  fiati^AUA,  CamterlHiry ;  R*  C.  B^ar;  Mist 
Ha]ca.CaBtflrh^ry  uu  Mi»ji  M.  Hilton.  CaisUrfcwj;  G.  Dowker;  Mrh  Oak*. 
Caol^rt^nry;  W.  J.  RnswU ;  fir.  Aanicr.  Tonbridftf* ;  J.  JmtierH  lJn'.tl«;  O. 
Court ;  K.  Bowttj,  Eocheflter.  jge*w  -I,  £.  Rice.  S,  Q.  Do^^r,  9.  Mits  M. 
JUioQ.    hi",  Ladr  Oxend«c  ;  J.  Haryt^T,  mn. ;  J.  Prancifl. 

Eircu  pKiZKH.-7/jHMf«nji.— 1,  Mm.  VaJlaDco,  ^iUiiifflionmc.  S.  M.  SaDdford. 
*f,  H.  B.  Ni  jimPp  Fsvflrtbun;  F.  Ijike  :  B.  Ftumptre  (2?,  Barn-dnot  &F  other 
4Jtost^ fj n d  Fuw U.^l,  Rev.  A.  W.  W j* i .L    ?.  W 1 1 h h Hi 

^    .  MOEOMB. 

••^^^reS!*-^^**^*^-**  '•  **•'»  "•^  BftifB.  1.COU  F.RaiMirt,C.B.  •*«, 
3f*  S  ^*S?  »•?"«*•.  *«.  H.  C,  teUon:  MTH.  dW.  H«».~l,  M.  H.  GiU.  S. 
.J'v^SKH"-  ^H'J'J^*'-  *«»  M.H.  601;  CoLF.  Haward,  O.B.  Young,- 
l,J.Bakar.   SLCol.  F.  Haantfd.   9Atf,M.H.dlU;  M. Mania. 

IH>uma.-Gboil;.~]«B.OiMnb«,N«wOioas.  •  Md  he,  J.  Bakv.  licn.~l,M. 
«aoUarblOT        ^™^   ^  J.  Biy«ir.    J<wfi9.-1,  IC  &  <UIL   %  91.  Mavtla. 

BABBa.-l,J.BaIrar.   9,M.Martfii. 

DK4«oora.-^J,J.Bakar.   S  aad  ke,  V.  Marlte. 

Ti7MBUK8.~l,]I.  Martin.   8,  Mn.  M.  H.  Offl.   A«.  OoL  F.  Baaaiwd. 

AiiTWMPB.-jgroininfl.-l,  S,  and  8,  J.  J.  SfMorow,  London.  vh%  W.  S.  Kanh. 
A«,  O.  J.  Lenny;  J.  ^  Cio«hidl;  M.  Pandfnd;  0.  M.  Hammond;  OaL  F. 
Baesaid;  A.  A.  Yan«erMeaiMh.LMrarToo«lng;  M. Martin;  J.J.Spwtow. 

Fahtaua-L  J.  Bakar.   8.  M.  Itertin.    *c,  OTlfUla ;  M.  Martin. 

Ant  othbb  Yasibtt.— 1,  J.  Bowes.  2  and  8,  M.  Martin.  4  and  vke,  J.  Bakar. 
•te,  A.  A.  Tander  Mearaah ;  M.  Martin  (8) ;  J.  M»r. 

^uavo  CLABa.-^!.  H.  C.  Battm.   9,  A.  A.  Yaador  Maaraeli.   8,  Ool.  F.  ~ 
•ard.   4  and  9k<;.M.  Martin.   k«.  W.H.CaaUe:  G.MiUa,  Doror;  A.A.V1 
Veerseh ;  a.  Chnmer,  Canterbury ;  M.  Martin  (6). 

CANABIS8. 

KoKwxoH.— C^or  YeUow.—\  and  9,  R.  B.  Newaom,  Bromley.  8.  C.  8endeIL 
3  extra,  J.  CapUn.  he,  B.  Kfee :  B.  J.  Pope,  Brighton  m.  e,  B.  J.  Fope.  OUor 
W.-l,  J.  Bateman.   9  and  8,  J.  CapUn. 

NoBwiOR.- FariMofetf  orMeirked  TeUow,-l  and  8,  J.  OapUn.  S.  R.  B. 
VewBom.  he,  J.  Caplin;  8.  T.  Deakin,  Cantertanr.  VarU^aUd  or  Marked 
^^CrlJ^^^^'^^^^'  9,  S.  p.  NawBom.  k«,  W. 0. Selkirk. Dorar.  «.T.M. 
FeUJagliam,  Brighton  :R.B.  Newaom. 

NoiKwiaii.-{7rMted  FeUow  or  Buff.-^l,  %,mAke,  J.Oayitai.  t,J.B»teiaan. 
^he,  W.  C.  Selkirk.  -w     **  -.         --.  *"    ^ 

^CnnuMpii.-l,T.M.Fe]]iairham.  S, Rot.  V. l^anLHythe.  8,  W. 0.  Selfciilc. 
1^?E^^*  <?OTden,  DavtfordL  k«,  Bar.  V.  Ward;  F.M.  FeHbicham;  W.  C. 
Selkirk,   e.  J.  Caplin ;  R.  B.  Newaom. 

^LixABDB.— <Md«fMMm«M.— 1,  Bbt.  Y.  Ward.  8.  T.  W.  FairkiaaB.  8.  J. 
Sateman.  he,  Rer.  Y.  Ward ;  T.  W.  FairbraBB ;  J.  Bateman.  ailtfer^mpamgUd, 
— 1. 9. 8,  and  e,  T.  W.  FairbrMa,  Gantertmry.  8  extra  and  h«.  Rot.  Y.  Ward. 
_Mui.KB  — .^ny  variety.— h  W.  C.  Selkirk.  8,  Dr.  O.  F.  Head.  Marnte.  8, 
Ber.  Y.  Ward,  vke,  B.  ColeaMa.  Canterbnry.  he,  W.  a  Selkirk:  K.  Aktaftt, 
miBHuiBtone,  Sandwieh.   e.  tTw.  FairbfaBB. 

Ai(TOTmutYAiusTT.-land8,J.0apHn.   »a«de,W.  C.  Selkirk. 

Bkitibh  ahd  Fobxioh  Bibdb.— 1  and  e,  W.  Coveney,  Petham.  8,  J.  OapMn. 
8.  Mrs.  8.  C.  Baeon. 

Sxzxnro  Ci.Aaa.-k«,  J. Caplin  (8).  e.T.  X.  FeUlagliam (1) ;  J.  Bat«MA(8); 
T.  Anderson. 

JjjDOfBS.—PouUry  and  IHgeom :  Mr.  B.  TMbay  and  Mr.  F. 
dqnilant.    Oanartes :  Mr.  G.  Billett. 


Wniiamson,  £i  la. ;  Mr.  Haines,  lOs.  6^. ;  Mni.  Popham,  10«. ; 
the  Ber.  N.  J.  Bidley,  10s. ;  Mr.  J.  Ohisiiuui,  6«. ;  Mr.  H.  Ling- 
wood,  105.  6(2. ;  Mr.  Kayner,  fo. ;  BeY.  J.  M.  Bice,  lOt.  6<2. ;  Major 
Madeay,  10b.  ;  Mrs.  HiU,  6«. ;  Miss  Eyton,  bt. ;  Mr.  H.  Hoare^ 
5». ;  Mr.  Creroe,  6«. ;  Mr.  J.  Long,  6«. ;  Mrs.  Yonzig,  6». ;  Mrs. 
Turner  Tamer,  Ite.  6^. ;  Mrs«  Tomer,  ISs.  For  a  aame  cop 
BeY.  G.  S.  Cmwys  subscribes  £2  a«. 

WATFORD  POULTEt  SHOW. 

Trb  annual  Exhibition  of  the  West  Herts  Agrieultoral  So- 
ciety was  held  on  December  15th  and  15tb,  in  the  Agricoltoral 
Hall,  Watford,  a  building  of  recent  ooBatmction,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  prizes  indoded  scTeral  £6  58. 
cops,  offered  by  Yarious  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is. 
thu  waj  exhibitors  who  might  haYe  competed  elsewhere  were 
induced  to  rest  content  with  the  substantial  honours  of  a  Show 
which  is  confined  to  those  liYing  within  a  eertain  area. 

In  Dorhinga  the  B«y.  E.  Bartrom  won  the  oup  with  a  pen 
which  would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  cock,  we  belicYe,  was  a 
winner  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  hens  kaYe  already  been 
honourably  mentioned  in  tnis  Journal.  Guxiously  enouffh, 
although  we  Show  is  essentially  an  agricultural  one,  and  the 
number  of  Dorkings  exhibited  is  large,  there  is  no  Dorking 
class  open  to  SilYcrs  or  Cuckoos.  The  Cochina  were  numerous, 
but  Yery  few  pens  were  noticed.  The  Brahmaa  were  not  so 
large  a  class  as  they  ought  to  be.  Some  Japanese  Baniamt 
attracted  much  attention.  The  Selling  class  (a  cock  and  two 
hens  at  a  price  not  exceeding  £Sj,  with  a  fint  priae  of  £3,  con- 
tained a  number  of  excellent  birds.  Lad  Cbesham  winning 
with  a  capital  pen  of  Dorkings.  The  Oeeae  and  Turkeya  con- 
stituted two  of  the  beet  classes  in  the  Show,  nearly  cYery  pea. 
being  noticed. 

I>OBaBroB.~Coloiir»d.— l,9,and  Oep.  Bar.  B.  Bcrtroa.  B«ikkaiaBtaad.,  he, 
C.  A.  BaneBiJ^horleyweod;  J.  H.  Janaa,  Watford ;  wTj.  Loyd,  Walfoid.  a» 
T.  KincBley,Tite«.    WJ^tt«w-l,  D.  Caraesia.  Watfotd. 

CocBiwB.— Portrid^tf.- 1  and  Cap,  Lord  Cheabam.  Cheebam.  t.  C.  ▲.  Baamaa. 
An^  otkervmtriet».—l,  T.  Clattartwwk,  RtotanaaBWortk.  8.  C.  F.  HoUlngBworth, 
St.  Alban*B. 

Brahma  PooTaA.-2>ark.-l,  Mra.  Q.  S.  Yiaor,  VOuUwa^  8,  W.  A.  Faal. 
Watford.   Li^hC-l,  9.  and  k«.  R.  Homfall,  Watford. 

Oamb.— 1  and  9,  T.  ^uramor.  Aldenham. 

Hambukohb.— 1,  T. 

Bawtamb.— (?a» 
White,  St.  Alban' 

CaBYB-CCBCaB  X 

Amy  othbb  Yahxbtt.— 1,  T.  Ohitieibaok.  I.  C.  A.  Bamea. 

Amr  YABfBTT.-l.  Lord  Chaaham.   9.  C.Snawlni^  Watford,   he, 


Bedfobdshibb  and  Hxbts  Poultbt  Show.— We  am  informed 
ihat  prins  will  be  giYen  ior  Dragoons,  single  birds.  Three 
claasss  Blue  and  SiiYer,  Yellow  or  Bed,  and  White.  The  first 
poM^^iSi  and  aecond  prise  £1  in  eaoh. 

PoBnncotrrat  Poultbt  Show.— The  fi^owing  sabsoriptions 
liaYe  been  eoUeoted  by  Mrs.  Turner  Tomer  for  two  fiYe-gmnea 
oups  for  conipetition  at  the  aboYe  Show,  on  the  6tfa  of  January 
next.    Mr.  S.  P.  Broad,  £2  29.;  Mr.  Maynud,  £1  It.;  Mra. 


W.  J.  JerrlB,  Pinner  (8).   c,  C.  A.  I 
BolliBgBWortti.    he,  C.  Snawteg  (8). 
Dve*M.—Aple9bury.—l  and  Cap.  L 


Snawlni^  Watford.   fce.C.  A.Bamefli: 
SB.    Codfe.-!.  W.  J.  JerriB.   2,  C.  F. 


ivle$burv.—l  and  Cap.  Lord  Chaafasm.   9.T.  Kkinlay.   Bouen.-^ 

L  9,  and  Ac  C.  A.  Bamea.   Am^  other  vartet^—l  and  9,  T.  oitteibneh.  _ 

aBxsB.-l.  9,  and  Cnp,  G.  A.  Bamea.  he,  T.  KincBley.  a,  T.  Kinctley ;  T. 
Panmor. 

TuBKaTB.— 1  and  Cap,  W.  Field.  Bemel  HemoBtead.  9.  A.  H.  Longmaa* 
Hemel  Hempetead.  he.  Lord  Cheabam ;  T.  Kimrsley ;  A.  H.  Longman ;  W.  J. 
.  _. r*      _        u.«  ...  •-        -^  di;i;W.FielI 


Loyd;  T.  Panunor.   «.  <3.  A.  Bamea (9^ :'Locd C 
JuDOE.-^Mr.  J.  Douglas,  The  AYiaries,  Worksop. 


CAMBRIDGE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  following  are  the  awards  made  at  the  third  annual  Show, 
held  in  the  Com  Exchange  on  the  lOth  and  11th  inst.  :— 

DoBKiHOB.— iiay  vanity.— Cop  and  1,  B.  lingwood,  BarUag.  I.  F.  Pailett, 
Qreat  Baddow.  8.  Rer.  C.  H.  Grosae,  Cambrfdye.  CMebna.— I.  T.  C. 
BomaU,  Stratton.  9,  T.  Aiterton,  Heath  aad  Boaah.  8.  fi.  Linfvood.  he,  W. 
Bateman,  Jan.;  T.  h H.  Heath;  W.  H. Daaiaon.  _  _ 

Cochxh-Ohinab.- CtnnoBion  or  B^F.— Cup  and  L  W.  A.  BoroelL  Notts. 
9,  Mrs.  A.  Ttaidal.  Ayle»bary.  8.  W.  MaBafleid.  Oamtefdia.  vhe,  J.  Brarati. 
e,  Q.  F.  Bentiey ;  H.  Lingwood. 

Coouh-Chxmab.- ilny  other  Bortely.— 1,  H.  W.  Beaetaay.  Under.  Sonth  Deroa. 
9,  T.  M.  Berry,  Oedney.  Wiabech.    8.  J.  Sleep,  North  King^and,  London. 


h«,J.L.Naeh.    Cfcidken«.—1,  J.  B.  Fowler,  Ayleebary.    _ 

»  «,   ^   ^  LiagwoM;  MaJpr  Biffield;  T.  Attsrton; 


(•>•- 


., , 1,  W.  A.  BnraelU    8. 

R.  W.  Beaehey.    ke,  H.  I                  -         -'■       -----.        —   — 
ftekl(S):MvB.E.Pryor;  C ,_  .    _, 

BBAH]CAS.-L<9ki.-1,  Horaoe  Lingwood.  Creettag.  9.T.A-  Deaa^lfaMeB. 
8,  Mrs.  Peet,  Shambnok.  he,  H.  M.  Mayaard;  Mra.  A. Thidal ;  W.  WkltaleT. 
c,  P.  Bainaa.  _  ^^ 

B«AH]tAB.-2>ark.-Capaad  1,  HeBaae  Lingwood.  9,  E.  PiitdMrd.  Tettcn- 
hall.  8,H.  W.  RevltIe,a.ondeB.  the.  J.  O.  B.  xkght ;  Mra.  A.  Tindal ;  J. 
Watta.  he.  Dr.  Holraea;  Bor.  J.  BiehMdaon;  T.  F.  AaadelL  CMalMwa.--^ 
Horaee  Lkucwoed.  9,  Bot.  J.  Blebardaon,  Sandy.  8,  W.  Manafield.  »Ac.W. 
Bronton;  E.  PritehaM;  T.  Sear,  he,  Mra.  Paet;  Dr.  Seines;  O.  Jonea (1): 
E.  Hafaiae :  Mra.  E.  Pryor.  , 

G'AiCB.-.maok  or  Brown  Bed»,-A,  8.  Matflbaw,  Slowmaiket.  8,  W.  Foster, 
Deal.   8,  R.  Han,  Caasbridaa.    k«.  Miaa  Nelaoa ;  H.  B.  Ma>tte.  ^     ^^ 

QAxm.—Aiw  other  varvety.^l,  8.  Matthew.   9.  H.  P.  Priee,  Braoon.  SoaUi 

Walea.   8,  W.  Foster.  A«,  E.  W.  Sonthwood ;  B.  Hall    *    " 

Ambroaden.    Biseater.    9.  B.  HaU.    8.  S.  J.  F.  -^ 
k«,  H.  B.  Martta. :  R.  HalU 

Hahbvbohb  — (7oU  and  BikKr-anangML-Oup  and  1,— Bide,  Hnrat,  Aahton- 
indeit.Lyne.  9.  Aahton  ft  Booth,  firoadbottom.  Mottram.  8,  T.  Waftcr.  J«^ 
Dwston.  ohcT.BlakaiiEaB.  *«.  J.Gae;  H.B.PUKMia.JaB.  e.J.WlBi8U»;  E. 
BIHb;  J.F.MiUer. 


H^iaioBaHB.-fiold  or  SOverpmeOML-l,  W.  Hyeakman,  OheAlra^  B- 
New^tt,  Bpwortti.  8.  J.  C.  N.  Bow.  Malfaad.  kB,j:B.L«flttr;  B.  Mawblett ;  A. 
Silw.   c,  £.  W.  BaMaaoB.  _.    .    »   t 


t  TarmoS! 


.  BeaOibT.  Lonth.  JL 

MewMtt  8,  T.  A.  Witeht,  teaat  TamKmtfa.  vhe,  T.  Walkei;  Kua. ;  B^-  « • 
Bidley.  he.  J.  O.  B.  Kaight ;  J.  K.  Fowler :  J.  P.  Caaa.  _  _^  ^_^^ 
BABTBwa.-«hMM.-Ovp,  1.  and  8,  Mias  M.  J.  Nelaan.  OaokataiB.  M«s^. 
BmbavlaiBd.  8.  J.  BbIob.  antatteas.  vAe.  B.  NewMtt.  k«rD.  Wawsa:  Q.  X. 
Porter;  8.  SattarrW.  6.  Jeffsciea ;  W.  Adama;  A.  Ashley,    e, T. Bdlt4m  ;  V. 
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ton  ;  P.  PMlett;  W.  CnllMk,  Ji 


r.  Hammook.  Young.— I,  F.  W.  Metemlfa,  CambrMpe.  a^MMitor  J.  W. 
By,  SsttUinf.  8,  W.  Baimer.  he,  G.  B.  GlMin;  W.  a.  HMomeek;  J. 
;  8.  Salter (^;  J.  0.  Ord  ;  F.  W.  Metcalfe. 


BuHTAun.-Blaek  or  ITfcWe^Medal  and  1.  W.  H.  ^ 

8,C.Reed,CambriAffe.   8,F.Tearle,aaseto7,  Newmarket.   fe«,  U.  &.  Aahk 
H.  tf.  Maynard;  T.  K. ThMlb. 

BAirrAMS.— ili^  oAmt  i)ori«<y.^l  and  S,  1|.  Leno,  Badferaihlra  (lAoed).  8, 
T.  J.  C.  Raokham,  Catton,  Norfolk  ( dilYer-laoed  S^bsighta).    he,  T.  J.  0.  iU«k> 
,  bam.    e,  *f,  Stringfteld ;  J.  W.  Poontney.- 

Suxuw  OiiAaaaa.— tfii^te  Ooek  or  (JochereL—l,  E.  SmJthp  Mnldea  i  ^iirit 
Brahma).  2.  W.  A.  Biuaeda<WlkttaOui;liLEb».  S,  F.  I^&rloU  iDorknitfi,  hc^Qu, 
Mandert ;  T.  M.  Derrr ;  W.  Bnmton;  O.  K.  creisweU ;  U.  Marmb&U :  U.  Barber; 
W.  Gatladc.  Jan.;  J.  J.  Maiden  (»);  M.  L  do  :  E£ey.  J.  H.  i^roBiie  I3|;  H.  ivw^re; 
T.  Sear;  W.  H.  Denlaoa;  G.Snnd«r«i  B.  SalK?!-;  IfV.  ^  Biini«iJ,  c,  R«v.J. 
Richardeoa;  £.  Britofaaid;  J.  i^reer.  P<iii'  <>J  il^n^  cxr  fnUa^.— Outt  and  1, 
W.  A.  BuraeU  (Wiiite  Coehip).  2,  W.  Sdansiieia  iDark  Mnbraaa).  K  Major 
_A„  /»__^_^_^    ^^^  jj  Y^  iiificiier.    ^le,  Mn.  F»et  J  T.  Atier- 

,.jaw(2);  A.  F.  FaiiiJmer:  Rev.  C.  H.  (JroiB;  & 

Powers;  W.  Bi^er.  e,  T.  Sear,  at*^^  Uro^,— 1,  W-  H.  D^nUon,  W4>bum* 
Sands.  2,  S.  WalUs,  Cambridge.  8,  F.  Pan^ij.  he,  h\  ¥.  Upuber  ;  J.  F.  Fetich ; 
H.  Dowsett:  J.  Hedges ;  J.  J.  Maiden,  r,  J .  K  in  p,  j  an . ;  J .  K.  to^  lar.  Pair  of 
Dueka.—l,  W.  H.  Denison.  2,  J.  N.  Wti  iU\  Yiu-moa^.  X  t.  F.  Uptliei-,  ^Uon. 
^.  H.  Dowseti ;  J.  Hedgea. 

DxjcKB.—Afiy  variety,—!,  T.  Holton,  Boekingham.  2.  J.  K.  Fowler.  8,  T.  F. 
Up^er.  vhe,  T.  J.  C.  KaelcteiB.  he,  H.  Cooper ;  S.  wJus :  Miss  M.  J.  Mdson . 
H.  Dowsett;  Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon;  Major  J.  8.  Hidl;  J.  Ifiilden.  1 

TcBKBrs.-^ny  variety,^!,  &.  Arnold*  WkUssfevi.  %H.  J.  Onraell,  MU 
ton.    8.  Major  Q.  S.  Hall.  Ely. 

Gnxsn.— J«y  variety.— 1,  Oapt*  Anron,  Gborlsy.  1,  T.  M.  I>«ivr.   %  1.  M. 
Waits.    h«,  M.  A.  Thornliili  t2) ;  D.  Harrey ;  J.  K.  Fowkr. 
PIQBOMS. 

GARBnas.— Cotfk.— 1  and  8,  W.  Q.  Hammook,  Pford.  ^W.  W.  HtuoOb  St 
iTOfl.    Ae,  F.W.  Metcalfe;  R.  Cant.   Hen.— Cup  and  1,  W.  Minson.   2 and 8, 

W.  G.  Hammock.    "  -    -    —  — ^  -.-     --.--      ~  —    .      ,   — 

Massey, 

Ford;  d   __  .  _    _         

CABanas.— £Iu<.-i,  F.  W.  Metcalfe.  2  and  8,  W.  Q.  SGHmneek.  he, 
G.  W.  Massey;  0.  B.  Onekwortta ;  G.  Ksmpton.  Fotm^^Medal and  1,  W.  G. 
Hammock.  2,A.B.  Doaglaa.  Boanstow.  8,  J.  Ord,PlmUeOb  Londem.  ^,G, 
Kempton* 

PouTaas.— Cock.— Cup  and  1,  H.  Pratt,  Knowle.  2  and  S»  W.  B.  Bose^  VorHtf 
amptonsMre.  he,  C.  Martin ;  C.  H.  Bytord :  L.  WatUn ;  F.  Gresham.  Sen.— 
LMtesLadd.  Cains.   2and8,F.Gresliaa,aaiefrord.   he, B.A8liton;0. Martin; 

'TtnKBLmnB.— Almond.— 1,  W.  G.  HarasKMk.  2,  J.  Ford,  London.  &  W.  R. 
Pratt,  Oxford.  ^,  R.  Cant,  ilny  ot/ter  voHcAv.— 1.  W.  G.  Hammock  (Agate). 
S.  W.  D.  Brown,  Cambridge  (Kite).  8.  A.  B.  2>oaglas  (Black  Mottled),  he,  W. 
I>.  Brown ;  R.  Barrett;  J.  Ford:  J.  Watts. 

Barbs.— Cnp  and  1,  H.  Yssdley.  Birmingham.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard,  Holme* 
wood, Hyde, Uls of ^Vlght.   8, E. Wild, Hyde^ Manchester.    ^, G.Mann. 

jAooBitrs.— 1,  C.  Martin,  Ksttering.  2,  G.  Mann.   8,  W.  Larkins,  Henlow. 

Dbaooohs.— 1  snd;;2.F.  Graham,  South  Birkenhead.  8,W.ljarkias.  he,  S. 
Salter;  W.  Larkins:  H.  Tsrdley. 

FANTAXLS.-L  J.  F.  Lorersedge.  Newark.   2,J.W.WHght.   8,Wllhbe>d. 

Tdbbits.— 1  and  2,  8.  Salter.   8,  J.  B.  Sntrths.  Caztoa,  Koyson. 

ANTwaaps.— Sfcor^/oced.— Cup  and  1,  C.  F.  Copeman,  Birmingham.  ^  H. 
Yardley.  8,  W.  Gamon,  Cbsster.  Homia^.— 1,  F.  W.  Metoaife.  2,  R.  Hall. 
8,  J.  Kobertshair,  Thornton,  he,  J.  Mantel;  Sparrow  ft  Cotton.  Any  other 
varietv.-l,  F.  WUd  (Blae  Owls).  2,  L.  AUen,  Smithwark  (Black  Beards).  8, 
Major  G.  8.  Hall  ^its  Owls),  he,  R.  S.  BTerleigh;  J.  Boberuhaw ;  E.  M.  L. 
Cocksedge.    e,  J.  Mann. 

Skjuuno  CLAS8.-1,  F.  W.  Metcalfe,  a,  S.  Salter.  8,  MastezJ.  W-Maasey. 
he,  J.  Ford (2);  W.  H.  Bakar;  C.  Bead;  W.  H.  James,    c,  —  Townsead. 

BABBrrs.— £(^l^«are<ir— Cap  aikd  1.  J.  Gmish,  St.  John's  Wood,  lioodsii.  1^ 
and  8,  F.  Banks,  Lwsdon.  Amy  other  variety^l,  J.  T^bbatt.  Morthampton. 
S.T.  Garner,  Kingsthorpe.  Mfrs.  Passlngham^  Millon.  aeMng  CUm^i,F. 
Doggett,  Cambridge.    2,  E.  Ererett,  Cottenham.    8,  T.  M.  Nash. 

LooAi.  PBizxs.—I>orMa9«.— Plate,  Rer,  C.  EL  Crosse.  OocMns.— Plate,  W. 
Mansfield.  BraJisMW.— Plate,  W.  MansiMd.  GooM.-Plate,  B.  HaU.  Ham' 
burght.-FlaA»,  E.  Hills.  Beet  Psno/Jlowta.— plate,  W.  Cntlaok,  Jon.  BoatosM. 
—Plate,  C.  C.  Reed.  l>a«k«.— Plate,  F.  F.  Upsber.  Carrier*.— Plate,  F.  W. 
Metcalfe.  Po»ter«.— Plate,  Major  G.  8.  Half.  Best  Pen  of  Pi^oiM.— ftote. 
W.  D.  Brown ;  F.  W.  Metcalfe.   BabbiU.-PUkie,  F.  i>oggett. 


BEIGATE  POULTBY  SHOW. 


This,  the  twelfth  annual  Exhibition,  was  held  in  conjonotion 
with  the  Agricultural  Show,  on  tiie  9th  and  10th  inst. 

.     DoBaoMMb— l,J.lWy*Sa«uBeiiKla.    2,  J.  B.  Gorbett,  Betdhwvsth.   8,F. 
May,  Reigate.    he,  G.  Bllisrfi«tohw>erth.    e,  Mrs.  B.  Chandler,  Baekbmd. 
CAteilwm.-irG.  BUia.   2 and 8,  F.May,   he,  J.  W. Taylor, Beigate. 
DoBXiNOs.—H^fcite.—l,W.  Chandler,  Bnckland.   2,P.Hiuamry.    CMcfeens.— 

1.  J.  Rldoa^  Woodhatsh.    2,  W.  Chandler. 

CoGHia  OB  BaAHiCA.- 1,  J.  Aldberry.    he,  3.  P.  Broad,  Haresroed. 

HAMBUMHS^l,J.Norris,Bletehingly.    he,  &  P.  Broad. 

GA]fB.-L  P.  Hanbozy.  2,  A.  J.  W.  Iken,  BedhilL  ^,S.  P.  Broad.  OkUkem. 
— 1,  P.  Hanbory.   2,  J.  Mew,  Bedfaill.    e,  J.  Giil,  Gatton. 

Bantams.— Game.— 1  and  he,  P.  Jianbnry.    2.  J.  Mew. 

PoDLTS.- 1  and  he,  Qt,  Simpson,  Wray  Piirk.  2,  Miss  A.  Seines,  Blabohte^. 
c,  W.  Chandler. 

OoBLiNOs.-l,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Baigate.   he,  J.  Glntton. 

I>vcK».—AyU9bury.—l,  W.  B.  Waterlow.  2,  Mrs.  B.  ClHmdlsr.  he,  S^  W. 
Boyes,  Chipsted.  Bouen.—l,  J.  W.  Taylor.  2,  G.  SimpMm.  he,  Capt.  C. 
Smith,  Upper  Gatton ;  J.  R.  Corbett  MaUmrdamdWiitL-UP.Hem^mty.  Any 
breed.— 1,  J.  Clatton.   2,  W.  B.  Waterlow. 

OuiMSA  Fowi.s.— 1,  P.  Hanbnry. 

Open  to  all  KvQUiVi>.—Doriang,  Brahma,  OoeMntHovdan,  or Crivo^mur, 
—Cap,  B.  8.  8.  Woodgate,  Tnnbridge  WeUs.  he,  J.  Cleft,  Dorking;  B.  May, 
Dorking;  J.  Long,  Bromley  Common,  e,  H.  H.  Yoang,  Dorkmg.  Turkeyt, 
J>hea8ant»,  Guinea  Foiols,  or  Toy  Fowls,  iueh  a$  Pantonw.— Cop  tmd  he,  S.  P. 
Broad. 

Babbits.— Xen^fh  of  ear.— I  and  2,  J.  Ellis.  Blaek-and-White  or  Blue-and- 
W1Ute.—l  and  2,  J.  Ellis.    Grey^nd^White  or  YeUow-and-White.—!,  J.  Ellis. 

2,  G.  Finob,  Reigate.  Setf-eolaured.—l,  J.  BUis.  2,  P.  Hanbary.  Foreiffiu—l, 
J.  ElUs.  2,  S.  W.  Boyes.  Special  prise  for  best  Rabbit  in  the  Show~J.  Ridr 
oat,  Woodhatch. 

Judges.— Messrs.  Hedley  and  Wood. 


Hanlby  Poultry  Show.— The  Committee  have  made  seTeral 
additional  olaueg  for  poultry,  Babbits^  Cats,  <S(o.,  alio  added  MiQO 
more  in  money  and  extra  prizes  making  a  total  of  J660O  for  com- 
petition. 

Aberdeen  Poultry  and  Piobon  Show.— This  is  likely  to  be 
excellent.  Owing  to  the  Glasgow  Show  being  a  close  one  for 
young  birds  this  season,  many  of  the  Pouter  Inreeders  will 


exUbii  at  Al>erdeen  where  there  are  twenty-two  classes  and 
four  silver  cups  for  Pouters  alone.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  highly 
respectable  parties  lilsaly  to  oairy  it  out  in  an  honourabla 
manner  in  every  zaspeet  There  are  fifteen  pieoes  of  plate  for 
poultzy.  

BUBSLKM  POULTRY  SHDW. 

The  first  Show  at  Burslem  of  poultiy,  Pigeons,  Babbits,  aiA 
Cage  Birds  was  held  on  the  lObh  and  Uth  inst.  For  a  first 
attempt  the  prize  list  was  pretty  good,  and  though  there  werft 
no  cups  or  extras,  the  entries  were  satisfactory.  Tumer-s  pens 
were  used,  but  the  Socie^  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection  o£ 
a  place  for  the  poultry,  the  butchers'  shambles  bein^  brought 
into  requisition  for  ^e  purpose,  proving  very  dingy  and 
dunp,  and  altogether  a  wretched  IjLaoe,  but  in  other  respects  the 
Show  was  well  managed;  and  the  Town  Hall,  in  which  were  the 
Pigeons  and  Cage  Birds,  was,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  most  excellent, 
place,  roomy,  well-lighted,  and  comfortable,  and  the  birds 
shown  were  a  credit  to  the  place. 

In  poultry  the  Spanith  was  a  good  class  and  large,  and  th» 
Dorkings  very  good,  but  not  numerous.  In  the  Variety  clasft 
of  Dornngs  good  SUver-Greys  were  first,  and  Whites  second. 
Buff  Cochins  were  also  a  good  lot,  but  the  Whites  shown  by 
Mr.  Whitworth  by  far  the  best  in  the  Cochin  classes.  Brahmas, 
Dark,  good  and  numerous,  and  the  winners  all  old  birds.  Light 
also  a  good  lot,  Mr.  Leno  first,  Mr.  A.  0.  Worthington  second, 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Deane  third.  Polish  were  ptfor,  while,  as  might  be^ 
expected  so  near  tJttoxeter,  the  French  were  very  fine;  Cr§ve- 
GcBurs  first,  Houdans  second.  La  Fldche  third.  In  Game  were 
some  good  birds,  but  these  were  the  exception,  the  best  being 
the  first-prize  single  Brown  Bed  cock,  and  the  first-prize  Black, 
and  Brown  Bed  hens.  Black  Hamburghs  were  periect.  Game 
Bantams  were  but  of  ordinary  quality,  but  the  Blacks,  and 
Whites,  and  varieties  proved  good.  In  the  latter  class  Pekina 
were  first.  Gold-laced  second,  and  Booted  Japanese  third.  The 
Selling  class  was  very  large  and  good,  the  winners  proving  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  In  Turkeys  and  aquatic  birds  Mr. 
Walker  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes,  winning  all  the  first 
prizes  with  capital  stock. 

In  the  Pigeons  we  noticed  among  the  Pouters  a  grand  Whit& 
cock  and  Blue  hen,  and  in  Jacobins  a  most  handsome  pair  of 
Yellows  were  placed  first,  and  Beds  second.  Carriers  were  good 
in  all  classes,  and  the  Dragoons  a  show  in  themselves,  while  th& 
Fantails  were  a  grand  display. 

SPiNtiH.-lt  R^TTowbtlt,  Ei» worth,  X  J.  F.  SilUtos,  WolTBrhainptoii,  8,  B, 
Jaduottr  Finol^ifield^  WolvertiamptuiL 

jyonKitf^B.—Colouftd.  -IhJh  Walker,  5.  J,  Watts.  B,  J.  mHAanoji,  Oaratanj?. 
Atiff  oi ker  va ruty, — I ,  W reft  ,t  Patra,  Lowftaic tt.    ^  Mra.  E .  W i lliama , 

teilo-w,  ModeleTt  NewcjaeLip.  s,  W.  ttnintou,  Eiat  DnrtfLam.  Any  other 
varixtjf.-  i  ajid^a,  W.  WiiLtworUi,  LoDifii^lit.    £.  K.  Kendncsk,  jtm.,  Llt^tificld. 

}ia.AUUAB.—lmrk.  —  I,  W.  H*  €rat*Lretj,  LtryeUHliuliae.  a,  T.  F.  Antaell, 
St.  Htl^^n  H*  Upki,—\y  af<  Lea  J.  iJtmstable.  %  A.  Q.  Wortbiu^a,  Bartoa,  a, 
T.  r\^  Dean,  M&ri-i^^ni  U^rerord^ 

jffjiLiui.  u  B^—  Ih  -^  H  Iti)  b  i  lu^u.    i,  P.  Un  sworth,  New  toa-le-WiUo ws, 

FBHSfcn.  -1,  K.  B.  SVood.    3.  W.  H.  Crftbtreo. 

Game.— Sfock-f^retut^id  Reds—CockA.—},  G.  Bi^nall,  Drayfatt.  2,  K»  Kaj-^ 
Tun^taU.  ilfHM.—l,  Duka  n\  bntberluid,  Trentbam  Hall.  1,  E.  Bb\h  UoTning- 
low.    3,  j^  Ore«Dvpf>dt  BarBJem. 

OiiL*.— £fr£prch  Ji£ds,—Coi^kt.—l,  W.  WfiLion,  Audlftrti.  %  G.  F.  Ward,  W«ii^ 
bnry.  3.  J,  Ju|i«9>  Njmtwieli.  E'en*,— I,  DiLke  of  Sathefland.  a,  W.  Wataaiu 
8,  ti.  F.  WAitL 

G*M1,— 4wy  varieiit.—\  (J,  F.  Ward.    2,  W.  Cfeprcb,  NiEtwIob*    S,  E.  BoU. 

1  [>Miiu flOH s.-Biat k.—l,  BoT.  W.  derj tantttOJW  44^l£ln  Biim«U.  3.  H*  MulEeryr 
Let^k,    3,  W.  Marlor.  Denton. 

SAMauBQum.—ifoideR-aimn^hd*  —  1,  Doka  of  Itniliarliind,  9,  J,  Webater^ 
Oolna.  3,  T.  Boulton.  Haaford.  Gi}lii£rtrpfTicilUd.—lt  Dnkc  ol  Sath«rlajid.  ^ 
W.  ypealniiiio7Nfttitwiclii, 

KkT4w:titinn*—ifilifi;r-»pa.7igleit^l  iud  S»  Dtilie  of  Snthei-lftbd.  E,  J,  Welnter. 
8ii rrnrpttu^iiU^d.—l,  J.  WauiUjr.    3,  Daka  of  StttheriaxiOU 

niHHUuMmm.^Anjt  variety,— %  J,  Jd.  Eoolbt  C^i««t«Taeld.  8<  G.  E.  SftlidODt 
Smtuu  CroBia  Hlliii. 

lUnTAUh.  —  Bluehbreaited  Bf^  Oajrt*.—!,  J.  HewHt.  Fre^pot.  2^  W.  T. 
BvArnnl,  ABlibjHle-lft^Zouafa.  Other  vmristic^,  Gavvc,— L,  ¥.  MELiEiaod,  Ked  Uiil^ 
Wort;t7ii£r.    X  A.  Aabbr,  Ked  Hill,  Woraealer.    3,  (i.  D.  Jubb,  N«Dtwicli. 

Bsyixii&.—Blti,k  or  Hlu  (*•►— 1,  W.  H,  Sbickletoii.  BrsidfoTfL  2,  T.  E.  Tlmftle^ 
Irowf  st*if  t.  H,  K*  W*  I  too ,  Hn  wieB  n  t%ll,  A  w^  o  i  )mt  mri  c  tjt  fio  t  Gami.—lt  H.  B  _ 
SmUh,  BrutiifkiiaA,   t,  JA,  Leato.    S,  K&r.  W^  ^p^jtsateoit. 

Hw-UNii  Clajs.-I,  J.  H.  Law,    JL  H  Fc^rdt  New<j»s4le.    a,  B.  N*f*ltt 

IH:t:K^^~-}itttten.—l.  J.  Wmlkt^r.    %  Duke  of  Unthefland^     ^  P.  UnBrvrOtth. 

DDCiLLiNCrH  —  L  J.  Walker.    ^.  Bot.  Vf.  Scrjeantflnn.    S.  3lrs.  H.  J.  BlrL«7. 

iJrcKft—  WiUU:  AuUittt^run.-l.J.  Vtolker.   3»  W.  H.  Cf evre^  ELwftiJ,   Any    " 
.-L  J.  Walk.        ^   '■    '■  '       "  - ■ 

__„t.-L  J.  W 
Crave. 


varirtti—l,  J.  Walker.    :£,  U.  B.  Smith.    ^  T.  J.  I^tiddeiif  Eiei^leHwiide. 
GiGS^£,— L  J.  WhUter.   %  Uta.  U.  J.  BjJler»  lioaadak,  TenbUFj.    3,  W.  H. 


TDuaKik*-l,J.W«lkar.  ^X^Keadfiol^jin.  8,F.H.BidUHrAK>B.BmiiMhaU. 

LOCAL  OLASBBB. 

HAMBuaaHar-l,  Kn.  Htm,  Qhxaok  LMrtea.  %  T.  Boalten.  %,  B.  BatHut* 
ToBBtaU. 

BANTAKs^l,A.Healh,Colirid«;«.   i.  E.  M atOftnd,  Hanley. 

AitT  Vaustt.-I,  H.  OarUeAge.  Bunlen.  t,  H.  Lowe,  Wolrtantock.  8,  J. 
Brant,  Oobri4ge. 

A  aiTev^pliiled  Coffee  Serrioiu  offered  by  Kr.  B,  Benrington  for  tti*  bast 
loeal  Bantam,  irae  won  by  Mr.  fiealfa. 

PIGEONS.  ,     . 

First  prizea  were  awarded  to  tbe  foUowinir  ezldbitora:— B.  Bemer,  Leeda 
(6) ;  H.  ivatt,  Kaowle:  H.  Yardley,  BinaiBghaiii ;  J.  FIMdiBS,  Jna.,  Boobdale; 
W.  ma.  Handferth :  i.  Fieber,  fiairow.iahFiimeiai  J.  Tkempeen.  Binfflej ;  F. 
Wild,  Hyde ;  Hev.  W.  Sezieaaison ;  J.  Walker  (t) ;  F.  Grakam,  Birkenhead ;  W. 
QamoB,  Oheiter ;  Q.  £.  Sandoa;  L.  Wren,  Lowestoft;  B.  Wmte,  Manebester  ; 
B.  Hart,  Newcastle ;  W.  TomMason,  SmaUtfaoitte.  .     , 

Tbe  foUowing  exbiUtors  oarried  off  aeeond  prlie»:-H.  Tardlev  (8);  J. 
Taylor,  CrewS;  B.  Heroes  (5);  Owen  &  Pearson.  Ketterine;  T.  Gbamben. 
NortbamptoB ;  J.  ThoBpsen ;  J.  F.  Lorenddge,  Ifewark  W.  OamonKS);  W 
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Hm,H«iidforfh(l):K.WUdUood,BiiTd«B;  R.  White,  Maaohettor ;  F.  BMob, 

Bonltin ;  J.  Walker ;  J.  Dabbt,  Hanley ;  W.  TomUnMm,  Smallthorae. 

CAQB  BIBDS. 

First  jprisM  were  awarded  to  the  following  exhiUtort  of  Oanaries  and  other 

~    ff  3irde :— Banting  A  Keyee,  Derby :  J .  Shatwell,  Maoeleafleld :  W.  Brammer. 

Uey;  Bemroee  A  Orme.  Derby  (t);  W.  Wateon,  Jnn^  Darlington  (t);  B. 

Pointon,  Old  Bassford,  Notte ;  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper ;  H.  Unwln,  Btrorla ;  J. 

The  folkrvnnff  exhibitors  of  Song  Birds  reoeived  second  prises:^.  N. 
Harrison;  J.  Joknson,  Bnrslem:  J.  Adams.  Coventry;  W.Watson;  Bemrose 
«nd  Orme ;  B.  Polnton ;  B,  Williams;  J.  Brongfa. 

Rabbits.— Lo]war«d.—l,  F.  Banks,  London.  I.  S.  Bntterworth,  Rochdale. 
Any  vari€tv.—l,  P.  H.  Oows,  Boston.   %  Owen  A  Pearson,  Kettering. 

The  Jadees  were— Poultry  and  Babbits:  Mr.  E.  Hatton. 
JPigeons  :  Mr.  Holt ;  and  Cage  Birds  : 


Mr.  Bameiby. 


BDINBUBGH  CHBI8TMAS  CLUB  POULTBY 
SHOW. 

"We  are  indebted  to  The  Scotsman  for  the  following  notes : — 
A  larger  Show  has  never  been  seen  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Judges  averred  that  it  excelled  any  on  either  side  of  the  border 
this  year  for  the  quality  of  the  birds.  Special  mention  in  the 
outset  must  be  made  of  the  improved  arrangements  for  showing 
the  poultry— the  pens  from  the  Boyal  Gymnasium  enabling 
fanciers  and  the  general  public  properly  to  see  the  carriage  ana 
build  of  the  birds. 

Spanish.— AH  of  the  classes  of  this  breed  were  verv  good., 
The  first-prize  yoxmg  cock's  wrinkled  face,  which  was  otherwise 
of  undoubted  quality,  found  disfavour  in  the  eyes  of  many 
judges.     The  second  prize  went  to  a  fine  strong-boned  cock, 
with  a  pure  white  face.    There  was  not  a  great  deal  to  choose 
between  the  three  prize  pens  of  hens,  all  of  them  being  clean  in 
the  white.    The  old  cocks  were  not  a  large  but  an  excellent 
<:lass.    Mrs.  Grade  again  headed  the  list  with  a  bird  whose 
wonderful  length  of  face  and  purity  of  colour  commanded  the 
adnuration  of  all.    The  old  hens  were  a  fair  lot.    Twenty-seven 
Coloured  Dorking  cockerels  were  penned,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
one  sees  such  a  splendid  array  of  young  cocks.    The  first  prize 
and  the  cup  in  the  section  went  to  a  young  bird  of  great  size 
and  stvle,  while  the  second-prize  cock  had  perhaps  abetter  head 
than  the  cu^  bird,  althougti  he  is  not  so  wide  in  the  frame. 
Equally  meritorious  were  the  youn^  hens,  although  their  num- 
bers are  not  so  great.    The  first-pnze  in  the  old  cock  class  was 
a  grandly-framed  bird,  whose  head,  comb,   and  hackle  are 
penect.    Not  much  inferior  was  the  second-prize  bird — ^long- 
breasted  and  shoit-legged.    The  first-prize  pen  of  old  hens  were 
beauties,  topping  all  the  others  in  size.     The  best  class  of 
Dorking  were  the  Silver  cockerels,  of  which  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  came  under  the  eye  of  the  Judges.    The  first-prize 
was  a  big  bird  of  his  age,  pure  in  colour,  and  jaunty  in  style. 
The  second-prize  bird  was  a  very  excellent  cockerel,  nicely 
marked,  and  strong  framed.  There  were  very  few  inferior  birdis 
in  the  class.     Although  the  pullets  were  less  numerous,  the 
quality  was  also  first-class.    The  first  were  a  pair  of  beautif  ullv- 
pencilled  hens,  large  in  bone,  and  of  neat  carriage.    In  the  old 
cock  class  the  first-prize  was  a  bird  more  stylisn  in  head  and 
comb^  but  otherwise  not  much  superior  to  the  second  and  third. 
Cochtn-Ohimu  were  a  splendid  section.    In  the  cockerel  class 
tiie  first  was  Buff,  which  has  never  been  beaten.  It  has  immense 
breadth,  is  very  shortly  coupled  between  head  and  tail,  and  is 
perfect  in  the  covering  of  his  legs.    The  second-prize  was  the 
same  style  of  bird,  but  not  so  broad  in  the  frame.    The  third 
ticket  went  to  a  Partridge-feathered,  strong-boned  cock.    The 
first  for  the  pullets  was  a  pen  of  Bu£b,  extremelv  rich  in  colour, 
hiwing  the  fluff  far  down  the  leg,  and  great  thigns.    There  were 
few  old  oocks,  and  the  lead  was  a  Buff,  whose  legs  were  beauti- 
fcQly-feathered,  and  frame  of  ffreat  breadth.    The  only  White 
Cochin  placed  was  in  this  class,  but  he  is  not  up  to  the  style  of  the 
first  bird.    The  old  hens  were  a  very  nice  lot,  but  not  superior. 
An  excellent  show  of  Brahmas  commanded  considerable  atten- 
tion.   The  cockerels  were  a  lai^j^e  olass,  numbering  thirty-five, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  lot  is  shown  by  the  numerous  com- 
mendation tickets.    The  flnt-prise  was  a  beautiful  ten-month- 
old  cock,  square  in  body,  with  a  capital  head,  and  perfect  fluff 
on  the  legs.    The  pullets  were  an  excellent  elate,  and  among 
the  old  cooks  there  were  a  number  of  splendid  birds.    Perhaps 
the  finest  section,  everything  considered!,  was  that  of  Game  birdii. 
It  was  the  largest,  and  would  appear  to  be  gaining  favour  in  Scot- 
land.  Among  the  thirty-one  Black-breasted  Bed  cockerels  tiiere 
was  not  a  bad  bird,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  twenty- 
nine  pullets.    The  old  cock  olass  produced  the  beet  bird  in  the 
Show,  to  which  was  awarded,  besiaes  the  cup  of  its  section,  the 
champion  seven-guinea  cup.    It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  bird  of 
the  breed  exhibited  for  many  years,  whether  quality,  colour,  or 
substance  be  considered.    Me  has  the  snake  head  so  much  de- 
siderated by  fanciers  of  the  Game  breed,  grand  symmetry,  and 
splendid  feather,  and  **  is  quite  fit  to  fight  for  his  life,"  as  was 
admirfllgly  said  by  one  of  the  Judges.     The  Hamburghs — 
Golden  and  Silver-spangled  and  Pencilled  varieties,  were  not 
placed  in  separate  classes.    In  the  olass  of  Spangled  cocks,  the 


three  prizetakers—all  Silver— were  magnificent  birds.  The 
Spangled  hens  were  also  a  capital  class,  although  not  so  nume- 
rously represented  as  in  previous  years.  Of  the  Pencilled  birds, 
both  oocks  and  hens,  the  quality  was  above  the  average,  although 
there  were  no  thoroughly  fine  oirds.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to 
place  all  the  Bantams  in  a  special  enclosure,  and  this  depart- 
ment was  throughout  the  day  a  source  of  ^preat  attraction.  As 
usual  the  largest  classes  of  these  diminutive  poultry  were  the 
Game.  The  cup  in  the  section  and  the  first  prize  was  the  Duck- 
winggem  which  secured  similar  honours  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Birmingham  Shows.  As  to  the  hens,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pair  of  wheaten  birds,  there  was  not  much  merit  in  the  class- 
The  Other  variety  classes  were  of  fair  quality.  Scotch-Greys 
were  few  in  number,  but  the  prize  birds  first  rate ;  and  there 
was  nothing  startlingly  novel  m  the  Any  other  distinct  breed. 

The  Dueies,  both  Bonens  and  Aylesburys,  were  a  splendid 
show— the  birds  being  large  in  size  and  excellent  in  quality. 
Turkeys  were  but  indifferent,  and  Oeese  the  worst  section. 

BrM.itinH.—CocktrttM.—l  aod  I,  Un,  Oncit,  CoUtnittoii^  1.  L,  WiUwTi  Kilmsx' 
nock.  PaihU.-U  W.  tiauLdbWorUi.  i,  tin,  I^J^JprnUi,  PeffettnLlL,  LU«rtAii* 
i,  A.  Walker.     '  „,  ^  .^ 

bi-iKiiH.— CorJtf.-l.  Mti,  QtuAb.  S*  W.  WnUftW^  MaucliUne.  I,  W.  BaibeVp 
ford,  Edinlmrjjli.  Bsn*.—1,  Mn.  ftldtisUi.  1*  W.  KaU^ejCofd.  S*  W.  Pitefaon- 
LSD^bolm, 

lJ<jiK,Kt!*i>i.— Cfttoured.  -CorfcrrtJIj.— l.Mri.  Moniian,  StirUag.  !*  T.  RkIubs, 
Btirliui;.  S.  Mri,  Difkl*,  Ailoa.  FulUtt.—l,  D.  Ueiliitl^%  MeLgJa.  H,  Tp  BminaM. 
8,  J*  £,  AnnUftt^^Ad^  Inc^mu'tiD,  iDchture. 

U oil  1  it [)i. —Goiou retL  - Gofk*.  -1,  Mrt.  A .  Brrite » AU Uo,  Maiile,  S*  0. 1,  Btohb, 
LeiLie.    El,  T.  lUinoB.    Htn*.—l  uid  S,  I>.  (JelUU;.    S,  f%  Hfioop,  Erral. 

DoiiKirtdra  —HUvfT—CaekertU.'-L  D,  Annan,  MqddxJ^,  CapHT  Flte.  4  aD4  B^ 
Duke  of  HDaolfluvh,  Dftlkeltlj.  Pulkta  —I,  T.  Haiai'v  t,  U.  l^rftporjon^  Fal- 
kirk.   S,  J.  Fotb«rinKLLi^Q>ii  PInui^  Stirling. 

ttotiititt^t  —Hi iPfT.  Cttcia.  — 1 ,  T .  fUin et.  9,  D.  DtMotr,  jwa^  I,  J.  U jUooJsi , 
Lit  n^Uk  a.    if ^fut.—i.  J,  M  iiico  \m.   i,l!.  Kala«i.    I,  D,  IJrmper*  J  on. 

{:m'ms&.—f:ocktfri!lM—l.  J.  I>rLuiK£L  ^IriLrta.  t.  W.  J&Cf*i  Blrtli'  9,  W. 
Bo  I  lb ,  Elaat  Ha  vporL  P  lUliU.—!^  Q .  IL  Froolor,  C  ubun.  %  i.  Driawu*  % 
J.  W>Tifi,  ralkirk. 

Cix  ni^a— L'wtai.— L  T,  Brtiue.  BotlibF.  S.  H.  t*»cj.  H»M«n  Bridf*.  »,  O. 
H  Procter.    £ffiM -1,  G-.  H.  Pruoter.    i,  H.  WliiU.  Dundee.    3,  H.  Laei'. 

BK.ifiil4  'Piii}tft%%r—Ci>cktrrU^—\,  T.  KaineH.  S,  J.  Stiurti,  HfllADabUlil.  t, 
J.  VoaniC.     PutltU^—X^  J.  ViLiiiEig.    3  and  3,  J .  mnart. 

BM4I1V1  PODTKA9,— c'cu-tj.-l,  H.  Wthc,  t,  J-  MilcbftU,  Drott^btj  Ferri.  », 
H.  Lacv.    FlenM.—U  U.  Laer^    t,  T.  Sake  p.    S.  D.  hnntA. 

GA^fL.-Biack'bT€mUd  Jtoihef  RtiU.—Cockir^U.-l,  W.  Allan,  Kami«lt«fgli, 
%  Mra.  n.  t'r«w,  Kirkcrald^.  S.  J.  Wiaiian,  I*uika,  KLrk.iald3r,  PiiUitt.—l,  J. 
Stark.  Murpeth.    2.  H.  Sto^Rri,  Blalf  Adam.    B,  W.  Chamban.  Lulia. 

i}.i.MZ.— Black  f>rr*ui^!tl  orothfr  £*di.— Coff ti.— 1,  J.  Aad«rtan,  S,  D.  H«Tle7i 
B  Inibari^tL.  3,  ti,  JftmLcAan,  Forfar,  Hsn*.^!^  K.  Siavut.  i^  J.  Wiabvt.  V, 
D.  HB^riej. 

i^AUK^^Anv  oiher  rariety.^Co<tk^reb.—U  J.  A.  Mltbtr»  Kttbvide,  CloiabariL 
I,  C  Jaml^aon.  Ik  W.  A.  tivan,  LeiUe^  Fife,  PulUU.—l,  J.  Crombia,  Laalic. 
S  acjd  3,  E.  Wai>dbiirD.  LTltarttati. 

GiME.— ^ny  t  "" 
flfjM.~l.  D.  Ha 


_Gmm—Anif  other  fari^ty,— Cm*!-— 1  imd  S,  D.   Hartar.    I.  C. 

hfarlfi^h    %  C.  /amieion.    S,  A.  S.  Brflviter,  |^itLbiiT||!h. 


- 1,  W.  E.  Pkft,  Abbota- 


-  tiQld  or  Siiwer^spanff led.  — Cork*. - 

iD,    I.  J.  Af.  CampbolL  B-Obaf  K^h\    _. 

,  J.  M.  Cwnpbail,    3,  W.  B-  Park,   h  W.  Maeklntaib,  Bl&ir- 


meatl«ir.  M*UotD,    I.  J.  H  CampbalL,  Boaaf  Kellj.    t*  O.  Stalker,  W«at  Slaak- 
buni.    Heiii.— 1,  i*  M*  dUApbail,    -    "-    "    -    -     -    ■■•    ---------    «.-j^ 

fltwrle. 


U^uucaauB.— £rofdE  or  Sdetr'ptnelUtd.—Cack*.—!,  O.  Lain^.  %  Mra-  W, 
Obalmen.  HallyburtoD*  CotipaT  Afi#di.  3>  O.  Hobtarti,  Jon^  k^tiricb  B-aufb. 
Brat—U  W.  Wallace.    S.  G.  HubertA.  Jua,    i,  J.  Nese.  P^Uiead,  IriU, 

Bixtjui*.  —  Odttic.— Ct>fk!i.— i,  R-  BmwftU«|  T<»waji«ud,  ]urko4ldr.  1.  U, 
Wtitetaw,  Dftlrrmpilo  hatna^  MaaielbmrBb.  $,  1.  lUinirt.  Mem.— It  B^  P.  Frair* 
%  A,  pre  v.    a,  H.  BrowQlie. 

fijL\'r&y4.".-ln|/  'tthfr  raf)>l|/.— OucJte.— 1,  Jr  Neabam,  Weat  SIe«kbim>  It'* 
Kll  Lhi'rf  d  r  J ,  Ni>clm  ari  e,  A  aol]  Isr  m  ac  htT»    3 ,  W.  J ,  H  noldairortb. 

BAMTiMM.—An^  oth^T  rnrir'iy^— tWl^f.— 1,  J.  M.  Frew.  S,  A.  Bob«rtKn,KJl- 
nanii>ck.    s,  B«  a^Abbtoo,  ^uLtrftBU. 

i^'*TC  a  Q jiEV  1.— 1,  J  >■  E,  Cocli  rao«i  SUuLbouuiSBlr.  %  J.  Tmrnff.  I«  T-  BaiUig  p 
Batbgfite^ 

Asi  oTHca  VAaimxr.-J,  Q,  Tbomsoo,  Palbhwd.  a*  W-  lU  P*ik.  t,  Kill 
Trutter,  Llberion. 

Di^caa.— JvLeihurur-l  and  S,  A,  Bobartaon,  9r  J.  B.  Coehrantt.  JSoiMfit,— ]« 
▲,  Rabartapti.  it  Lady  G*  Mantgomerj,  Stobo  datUe.  3,  Col.  0,  Kltic*  Edaowwod. 
Any  itihtr  varUty,  —  L  W,  Biimt,  Padae,n  1.  O.  H.  NloboU.  Waat  Fftrrr^ 
Dandflf,    Ip  A,  KooartaoD. 

Bt,lunli  OLLHfl.— CiM-if  —1,1.  WiiB,    1,  Mrs.  Rl'lpaLb.    &»  CoL  Bida^ 

T  t'  ui  B  V  B .  — 1 .  W.J.  Uoai  di  wortb.  %  WL.  Fu  liart.  j  [i.  Li>a  i>  a,  Troon,  Po  attf .— 1 , 
W.  H .  T b p in lod .    ^LH.  Am itie r  ^ om larlon .  B I ac kubl e la.    S,  W.  J.  Hoalda wortb , 

QaaiE,—!  acid 3, LurdKlDEiHtir  I.  !<''»>>'  Vt^'tj.  v,  Mkia  iLDDnglUrLtbvlon. 

8PB0IAL  PRIZES. 
Gap  for  the  best  p«B  of  ponltry  in  the  Show— J.  Andcnon. 
Onp  for  the  best  pan  of  dpaniah— Mn.  Oimoie. 
Cop  for  the  beat  pea  of  Dorkinin— M n.  Morrlaon. 
Cap  for  the  beet  pen  of  Ooehin-Chinaa  or  Bnhnin  Pooini— J.  Dxiaaan. 
Gap  for  the  beet  pen  of  Qune— J.  Anderaon. 
Gap  for  the  beet  pen  of  Bnmborghe— W.  Perk. 
Gap  for  the  beet  pen  of  Bantama— R.  Brownlie. 
Gap  for  the  beet  pen  of  Sootch-OreTi  or  other  breeds   J.  B.  Coehxaae. 
Gap  for  the  beat  pen  of  Daek— A.  Bobertwm. 
Cap  for  the  beat  pen  of  Torkeya  or  Oeeae— W.  H.  ThoouMm. 

The  Judffee  were  Mr.  Dou^Us,  Clumber;  Mr.  Stratton,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Mr.  Paterson,  Airdrie. 


MONTROSE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thx  following  awards  were  made  at  this  Show,  held  on  the 
6th  and  6th  inst.  :— 

DoBxnroi.— L  Mrs.  W.  Chalmen,  Halhrbnrton.  I,  B.  Boyle,  Oamooetia.  S, 
D.  OeUatly,  Meiffle.    he.  A.  Bnmett,  Montroee.   e,  D.  (Jmoie,  atonehnTen. 

Spamish.— Cop,  1,S,8.  and  he,  Uxt,  W.  Sterena,  Montroee.  0,  O.  Stewart, 
Forfar. 

Cooanrs.— 1,  fl,  and  Cnp,  A.  Bunett.  8  and  he,  Mrs.  Aimiteteed,  Luehmartine. 
e,  Mra.  W.  Chalmera. 

Bnamtaa.— 1  and  Cnp,  A.  Burnett.  %  and  e,  J.  Smart.  Gamoaitie.  8,  W.  G. 
Dnnonn,  Dandee.   he,  Mra.  W.  Mteren. 

Gami.—I  and  Cap,  Mra.  Toah,  Forfar.  S,  J.  GoUd,  ForUx,  8,  A.  Banett 
hCf  J.  Reoeh,  Forfar,   e,  J.  Maokar,  Lnnan. 

FoLAWDS.— 1.  8,  Cap,  and  he,  J.  Taylor,  Montrose.  S,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Taylor 
Montroae. 

HMMMjnaBa^SUver'Spangled.'-l,  %  and  Gap,  J.  91.  GsmpbtU.  Boaaykelly. 
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S,  J.  Maokaj.    he,  L.  Andrew,  Oarnoattie.    0,  H.  Oibson,  Maryton.    Golden- 

spangUtL—l,  H.  Qibson.   S,  J.  Forbes,  StonehaTen.   8,  J.  Low,  Caraoaefcle. 

e.  J.  Taylor.    Oold  or  8ilver-peneilU<L—h  Mra.  W.  Chalmers.   «,  G.  Caithness, 

Camooatie.  8,  J.  Taylor,     he,  A.  Ooarlay,  Old  Chance  Inn.   o,  A.  Smart. 

Bedoastle. 

_  HouDANS.— 1,  W.  C.  King,  Aberdeen.   8.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Taylor.   8,  A.  Bobertaon, 

Camoastle.    he,  W.  Grabb,  Montrose.    0,  Mrs.  DsTidson,  OilrlTie. 

AntotubYamktt.— landa,J.Smart   8,W.Crabb.   %«,  Miss  Arklay,  Don- 
ninald.   e,  R.  Ross,  Montrose. 

Oame  Bantams.— 1,  W.  Fisher.  Dundee.   8,  T.  Bitchie,  Arbroath.   8,  J>.  Kerr, 
Waalc  Mills.    ft0.W.aray.   c,  J.  Soott,  Bronghty  Ferry. 

BAurAuu.— Sebright— I  and  Cup,  J.Dallaa,  Montrose.   8, 8,  and  fcc,J.Ma^ 
shall,  Montrose,    e,  J.  Taylor. 

^  BAMTAM8.-ilny  other  variety.—!,  8,  and  he,  J.  Taylor.    8, 0.  J.  BeU,  Dundee, 
e,  J.  Marshall. 

bBLUNo  CLASS.-1,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Taylor.   8,  A.  Lowson,  Forfar.  8,  J.  Marshall. 
he,  w.  a.  Duncan,  Dundee,   e,  J.  Taylor. 

DuoKs.— ily<e«bury.— 1  and  8,  A.  Bumeit.  8,  Miaa  Falconer,  BogendoUo. 
0,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  Dunninald. 

DvoKs,—Any  other  varUtu.—l,  M.  Garland,  Caimton.  8,  Miss  L.  R.  Tallyour, 
Dabton.   8,  Mrs.  Mitchell.  Bnrnton.   he,  Mrs.  C«B.  Taylor. 


H.K. 


L^aoton.   8,  Mrs.  Mitcneu.  Bnrnton.   Ac,  Mrs.  C«B.  Taylor. 

Gbssb.— 1,  Mrs.  CroU.  SpearmiU.   8,  Miss  M.  Garland,  Caimton. 

Tuw«Ts.-l,  Mrs.  MitchelL   8,  A.  J.  Lyall,  Old  Montrose.  8,  Mrs.  W. 
Brftkine.   Ac.Mrs.  CrolL   0,  Blrs.  Lindsay. 

BABstTS.— S,  D.  Dorward. 

PIGEONS. 

PoOTXBS.— Cock.— 1,  M'G.  SUnner.  Edinbursh.  8.  J.  C.  Lyall,  Monifleth. 
31,  J*  K.  K.  Spenet.  fiFouFbty  FoJ-ry.  he,  J.  Mumnt*  Psfth.  c,  ¥.  M'Crae,  Aber- 
deen, ifen.—l,  M'O.  Skinner,  i,  r.L.Jabaittiii,MoatiQie.  8andc,H«Gibaon, 
M^Fyton.    hi  J  T,  U'Crac. 

Cmsmie:«f.— 1,  F.  M'Orm«. 

Ti nitLHin— ir;i(jr(/nr.'(f,— 1,  M'(J.  Sklimer.  a.  A-  M'NijIl,  Coupar-Angos.  8, 
W.  J:  K.  UavidftiiA,  aiuDlrotD.  hc^  Rev.  W.  J.  Steren,  M«>atrose.  c,  J.  0.  LyaU. 
Common.^l.  W-  &  Bh  Divldtoa.  %  J.  M.  Rodgarm^  Mantrose.  8,  U.  Smith, 
Mi:»ntroie.    ii^^  J.  BEitobart  MoQlraee.    c,  J.  ^mart. 

B^aii^.— J  Aiitl  ^ed4l,  A.  C.  M'NeiL  3.  J.  Day,  Edlcbuvh.  8,  M'G.  SUnner. 
Ac.  W.  k  R.  Darlflstin.    tr,  Hnv,  W.  J*  Sleveu, 

KAffTAiLs— 1  and  e,  A.  Smithy  Brtmfthtjr  tfirry.  g<  J-  E,  Spence.  8,  W.Hendry, 
AberdetDi.    hr.  a.  HalkatI,  Uuntrute. 

J ACLiBt>4.—  Yellow  or  lled.—\,%  &ii(I  IffldaL  W^  Ji  Kp  Pnvilson.  8,  J.  E.  Spence. 
he.  O.  SI  lie  lia  II,  B  am  toD .    c ,  O.  H  b  I  k  eti.    Wh  iU  or  Blot^k.—l,  T.  L.  Johnston. 

TatTM PKT Rjts^^l,  2^  and  B,  T.  L.  J c»huatD|i.    ko^  J.  3m ift.    o,  A.  G.  M'Neil. 

Tii£iiLTa."l  mid  i,  T.  L,  Jolm^tan.  8,  O.  Law*  Montrose.  8,  W.Hendry. 
hCt  C.  B.  TAylof,  MoiitraK. 

UWLB.— 1  ana  %  Bpv.  W.  J.  ^teTsn.    B.  W.  &.  R.  BsTidBod. 

NcrvH.— If  %  A,  aad  hr,  A.  Dathie.  SContrata.    c,  J.  Brovro,  Aberoaimey. 

MiariKfl.^J.  a.  BalS(e(L    S^  J.  Day.    3.  D.  UlLchfllL    !uf,  J.  Crabb,  Montrose. 

A:ft  utJtEh  VAUiMTif  -I,  T,  L,  JfrhBiton.    2,  J-  M.  Bodges. 

3K£.Lur(j  CLABa.-J,  W.  &  B.  DAv^.h.  n,    ^.  J.  E.  SpCD<]e.   8,  T.  L.  Johnston. 
CAGE  B1RD3. 

SooTOR  FAiroT^7«Uoi9.~Co0k.— Medal,  W.  A  B.  DaTidson.  1  and  MedaL  D, 
M'Donald.  Forfar.  8,  J.  Shanks,  Arbroath.  8.  D.  Stewart,  Forfar.  Hen.— I,  J. 
Shanks.   8.  A.  Dunn,  Montrose.   8,  D.  M'Hardy,  Montrose. 

Scotch  FAVOT.-BttJT— Cock.— 1,  W.  Clyne,  Forter.  8,  J.  Kerr,  Forfar.  8,  F. 
Batchelor,  Dundee.  Hen.— 1,  T.  LeaUe,  Arbroath.  8,  J.  Shanks.  8,  W.  Fexgu- 
aon,  Forfar. 

Scotch  Fawot.— Orcen.-!,  J.  Boath.  Forfar.  8,  D.  Clyne.  8,  T.  LesUe. 
^Scotch  FAircT.-Ptebaldf.— FcUow.— Cock.— 1,  D.  Watson,  Brechin.    8,  J. 
Shanks.  8.F.  Batchelor.  H«i».— 1,  J.Beith.  8,  W.  Hntcheon,  BreChin.  8.  J. 
JKerr. 

Scotch  FA3roT.-PMbaidt.-Bu^.-Co0k.-l.R.ManToy.  Dundee.  8,  J.  Boath. 
8,  J.  Adam.  Arbroath.   Hen -1,  jT Adam.   8,  D.  M*Dona1d.   8,  W.  Ferguson. 

B«LOUK.-Cocfc.-1.  W.  Ferrier,  Brechin.  %  W.  M'Leod.  Aberdeen.  8,  D. 
Welch,  Brechin.   Hen.— I  and  8,  W.  M'Leod. 

FoT7X/-rnATHJUtBj>.  or  FoBaaona  Cxassns.--<7ock.— 1,  J.  Kerr.  8,  W.  Smith, 
Brechin.   8, T.Leslie.   Atfii.—i, G.  Stewart, Forfar.   8,  W.Smith.   8»A.Dann. 

SBLLiKa  Class.  —  Ooek.  —  LA.  Dunn.  8,  W.  Clyne.  8,  D.  Langlands, 
Montrose.   Hen.— 1,  J.  Smith,  Jun,  Montrose.   8^  W.  Hntcheon.   8,  A.  Dunn. 

OoMMoir.- FeUoic.- Cock.- 1.  W.  ft  R.  DaTidaon.   8.  W.  Gray,  Lunan. 

Common.— BhIT.— Cock  — L  J.  Monnn  Montroae.  8,  W.  Scott,  Montrose.  8, 
D.  Clyne,  Montrose.  Hen.— 1  and  8,  J.  Dorward,  Montrose.  8,  W.  Peters, 
Montrose. 

CoMMoir.-PiebaId.—Co0k.-L  A.  Craik,  Montrose.  8,  D.  Welch,  Brechin.  I, 
J.  Monro.   Hen.— 1,  W.  Smith,  Brechin.   8,  W.  Gray.   8,  W.  Head.  Montrose. 

CoMMOM.— (Treen.— Cock.- 1,  W.  Smith.  8,  W.  Peters.  8,  D.  Clyne.  Ben.— 
1,  W.  Smith.  8,  D.  Clyne.   8.  A  Harris,  Montrose. 

OoLDTiKOH.— Cock.— 1  and  8,  W.  M'Leod.  Aberdeen.   8,  J.  Dorward. 

OoLDvnrcH  Maui.— Cock.- LD.  Beattie, Montrose.   8, D.  Wilkie, MontroM. 

BuLurnroH.— Cock.— 1  and  8,  D.  Clyne.   8,  J.  Ta^r,  Montrose. 

SxsKnv.- Cock.- 1,  Miss  N.  Bnmess,  Seatob  of  Usan.  8,  R.  Mills,  Montrose. 
8,  W.  Bnmess. 

SxsKxir  MuLB.- Cock.- L  8,  and  8,  W.  Anderson,  Montrose. 
LnriTBT.— Cock.— L  J.  Dorward.   8l  J.  Smart,  Montrose.  8,  J.  Taylor. 

LurniTMuxji.-Coek.— I,  O.  Low,  Montrose.   8,  J.  Smart.  8,  J.  Taylor. 
Pabbots.— 1.  R.  Lindsay,  Montroae.  8^  Mrs.  J.  Smith,  Montrose; 
Pabboqdbts.- 1.  W.  Johnstone,  Montrose.  8,  Mrs.  Hughes,  Montrose. 
8TABLiMO.-Coek.-l,  J.  Milne,  Montrose.  8,  J.  ClarOControse.   8,  P.  Doff. 
Montrose. 
IjABX.— a,  D.  Middleton,  Montrose. 

CoLLBGTXOH  or  BxBDs.— L  J.  Monro.  8,  J.  Dorward.  8,  D.  Beattie. 


EOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  POULTRY  AND 
PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  9thin8t.  and  following  three  days  in  the 
Society's  Agrionltoral  Hall.  The  entries  were  extremely  nnme- 
reus,  and  many  birds  of  high  merit  were  exhibited. 

DoBrafO^-^arer^atrey.-l,  G.  N.  Pnrdon,  Limabin.  Kilhican.  8,  8.  Mow- 
IS^J!  i*^\,¥*"  h^  Wartmrton.  KID,  Strafban ;  G.  N.  Pnrdon.  OMckene.-l, 
W.  G.  Mulligan.  Springfield.  Belfast.  8,  &  Mowbray,  he,  J.  C.  Cooper:  Misa 
A.M.Warburton^/5).   c.Miss  A.M.  Wa/burton;  G.ft.Punlon.    "'"'^>^*  »*" 

DoBKi]fOS.-0tker  Coloured.— LG. A.  Stephens. Dublin.  8, Hon.  J. Maasey. 
Aa  J.  0.  Cooper;  8.  Mowbray ;"Hon.  J.  Maasey,  Lfanerick;  Mrs.  B.  Green, 
^kiekene.-!,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  8,  G.  A.  Stephena.  kc,  S.  Mowbray,  e,  J.  C. 
Cooper. 

^SPAinsB.- L  R.  P.  Williams.  Glaslinn,  ClonUrf.    8,  W.  G.  MuUigan. 
CMcfcene.-l,W.G.  Mulligan.   8.  J.  O.Coop«.  Limerick.  ^  ^*^ 

Sbahmas.— LiffkC.- L  J.  O'Brien,  Kingstown.  8  and  he,  Capt.  Downman, 

» ,- „. _     ^.,  .^     .     •—"'*—' Forrest, MUton.   8, Hon. J. 

Mrs.  TaalTe,  Tulsk;  D. 

-r^*^"^"?^^-l^*«l<^^^  8,Mrs.R.Sarglnt,Cahir.    he, 

JLF^^W?.»'-9iv<^,2^-„.^*<<^**«--l»'C.  Cooper,   a,  G.  A.  Stephena.   he, 
W.G.MulligM7t);T.Mamnson.GaeahlU(8).   0.  JTBarlow;  L.F.Perrin. 
S^>,*K"/-T5?i^?*^5Jy3«^BCy^^^     Cj^  Copper^  a,^D.  SulliTan,_Black. 

Taaffe ;  Mrs.  Taylc 


B«echgroTe,  Kingstown.  Ohieken$.—l  and  Cup,  J.  Foi 
y*«»«y-  •*«,&.  A.  Stephens,  he,  L.  F.  Penin.  e, 
SQUiran,  Blackrock ;  L.  F.  Perrin. 


^^T.  ??y^*?"i  ^-  Mabony,  Bau£>yle.  8.  Mrs.  TaaiTe.    vhe,  F.  Robert- 
»«m,  Belfast    kcairs.  Taaffe;  Mrs. Taylor, Balbriggan. 
CooHiMs.— Poririii^e  and  Brown,-!  and  Cup.  J.  K.MiIlner,  Blackrock.   8, 0. 


A.  SteptionH.  rN^rfetfjuL— L  M.  Mahtmy.  Baldoyle.  8,  R,  P.  WmianiH,  Glas- 
llnD,  CToDtarf. 

Cocm^s.-  Bltirk.— I,  %  «ifl  Cal^  Mrt-  lA&ff^H  Chiektnj.—l,  T,  A,  Bond, 
Luiidcjndcrrj.    2,  R.  A.  Mj)u:i<Iuq&1i:1„  BAUyarcietti  Landandftrry. 

Qkuv.— Black  OT  Bro\rn^breasted.—l,  £.  J,  l^ar,  Umeriak.  %  J.  G.  Cooper. 
he.  a.  A*  Pefrln.    Chickrna.—V,  J.  €.  CtHip^r, 

Qam  ■.— 4n^  mripiv—U  ti.  A.  Feirin,  t.l.  C.  Coo^ar.  hit  E.  J.Poer,  L[me- 
ric  k.    Ch  iek^nu,— i  *  Jh  c: .  C^i  oper.    8^  B.  J*  Poer, 

HAMHLTjtQixB.  —  Pfjy:illf4.  —  1,  W.  G.  MaLU^an.  Chirkfnt.-l,  J.  Bwlqw, 
Caatlekiioclc.    3.  W.  G,  HuUigaJl. 

n*3iH^tiaus.—l}pa7ighd.—k,J.  C.  Cooper.  8,  S,  Mowbray.  Ch^kenM.^l  aad 
2,  L,  Stoney. 

l'oi.imi.-GoUl  or  Sltrer.-l  mad  d,  R.  P.  Williams.    S.  J.  K.  Mtlluar.    he.  Capt* 
DowDticLan,  Kluh^Iowh.    Gkif.ftem.—l,  J*  K.  Uitlner.  if  M.  Batlow,  CaaUekcock. 
Li  Flschj!.-  1(  G.  a.  StepbeDH,  Dublin.    J,  J.  C.  Oouper.    CMicttf n*.— I,  (J. 
A.  £}teplii3n&,    %  J,  Ch.  Cooper. 

HoirDiNB.^lf  Q.  A.  Stepbene.  S,  J^  C.  CaontiT.  ke,  E.  3.  He&dnLui,  tltra- 
bat]i« ;  £,  UDrriiOD,  FarBonntown  ;  L-  A.  BevnLKh,  Uu,  Uork.  Chichsiu.—i,  J.  C. 
Coci£»i.;F.    2,  L-  A,  Beamifih.    he,  G,  A.  St&pheni.    f,  E.  T.  HardEuaD. 

Ckavi  C(*:ift---l»J.  <;.  CodpOT.  4,  U.A.  ^tepbeui.  Ac,  T.  Mallls&D.  Chickens, 
1,  G,  A.  Step  he  D  4,    2,  J,  C\  CoapEjr. 

AKV  DTHUM  VAau-rr,— i  vid  ^,  R.  A,  Ifncdonald,  Derry.  9,  S.  Mowbray. 
ChiekeAi.—^,  W.  G.  Mulliffui.    %  3.  muwbr&y,  KUtiaay,  Mountrath. 

SetiUira  CLiSi— JVir«  not  to  fxre^d  JJt— J,  M^  MabuHT.  3h  J,  Barlow,  CaaUe- 
knijcit.  S,  Jlffl.  MarroioD,  he,  M.  Mahf^by  ;  J.  K.  Mlilqer;  Miia  A.  M.  Warbnf- 
ioii.  f  t  E.  J,  Poer*  Ci>t^kt.-Pnte  nwi  ia  e^ctfd  Hi  10*.— 1,  Mrj.  Taaffe.  XJ-C, 
Ciioper.  S,  a.  N.  PardLjii*  he,  <j,  A.  SlepliQiiit  {ir,  J.  C.  Cooper ;  Hon.  J. 
MaHi^y  :  D.  SaUiTui :  a.  tt.  Purdon  ;  U.  1^.  (iarde^  UftthaJifaD. 

FiT    FawL!.-!.  Mua  M.  Hilliard,  Ciimiart.    8,  B.  pTWilllaiDS.    c,  J.  K. 
Jiiltoer;  a.Moiibrmj. 
CxpQsa.—i,  T,  M.  HUUard,  ClODtarf. 

Bj.NTi^fl.—GaiKr,— 1,  Q.  K»i|f49,  Ralbmlnfli-  %  G.  A.  BtephDiiB.  /i(f,E,J. 
Pocr;  J,  K.  MMdot:  <i«  KntgRSf  J.  C-  Cauper.  c^  Mn.  Giltrap,  Dundnmt. 
Anv  tjfh€T  ttxrieiy,—i,  Q.  A.  3i4p&uDB.    2.  Maftter  M.  HiiUArd,  CWotarf. 

TiritKJEva.— 1.  J,  C.  hooper,  a,  CM.  I>odd,  CmBlLcmoata.  Clufllitaoj  Drum- 
COD  dm.  ;ic,  S.  Uo^bray;  A.  S.  Lilians,  Dldtavu,  Co.  Imblin;  bOm  L.  King, 
OuoBlim  m-  PiiiiUt,-\.  J.  0.  Cooper.  %  UUi  L*  Klarf-  fcc.  Miaa  L.  King; 
AIlftB  U.  3i-Urmitb«  CMhit  {il    Cock.— If  3.  Mowbray,   t,  J.  C,  Coopar. 

Geeir.— £;rn':>ci«n,— i,  J.  C.  Coojipe.  %,  EEou,  J.  MuHe;,  h^,  S,  Mowbny. 
rr>(i^llJ«e.— 1,  J.  0.  Cooper.  8,  R.  P-  William m.  Any  oth^  brrfd,—U  R.  -P. 
Widiama.  he,  W.  0.  Mpllig an  r  C.  M.  Dodl.  Any  other  ttreoL-l  and  a,  E.  P. 
WiUiains.  OoilMffi.-^l  and  Cup,  S-  Uowbray.  2»  J.  0.  Cooper.  Fut.^l,  B« 
Mowbray.  %  B.  P^  Willi  Am  a.  ^,  J.  C.  C<iuper.  Fat.-l,  E.  P,  WMiami.  2,  B» 
Mowbray. 

DucrKi,—£o  14^.-1^  E.  p.  Willimma.  %  Mrs*  Tailfe,  he,  Mra,  TufTe  :  G.  A. 
StepheiiB;  J.  C.  Cooper;  B.  Afowbray;  W.  Q.  MuUigJui ;  E.  J.  t'oer^  jl^ffir&urv. 
— 1,  li.  P.  Willlami.  t,  W.  G,  Mdi)i}?aa,  he,  P.  Watson  :  S-  Mowbray.  .^ffUtiti; 
€^ui/L/r  iir^iJ^.^Price  mi  to  exceed  .£i.-l,  B.  P^  Wiliiaois.  a,  U rt.  Taaffe* 
V,^.  C.  Cooper. 

FAKar*  GaitAauKTix,  oa  Wi^i^aa  Fowl.— 1  acid  %  R.  P.  William  a.  hf ,  Hon. 
J,  Massey. 

PIGEONS. 

PoLTKaB*— Ctx:^.— 1.  F.  W.  Zurfaortt,  Donny brook,    1,  F.  Bolieitioa.  BelEasl. 

he.  W.  tt,  Henry,  Banilvm^onl :    F.  W.   Znrhorst;    E.  A.  8*ilA,  Kilgobbln. 

Co.  Dublin.    i£«!fi.— 1  and  Cutr,  F,  W.  Zurhorati    2^  J*  Hawleri  BradlonU    %0, 

W.  «.  Henry ;  F.  W.  ZurhQfit ;  E.  A.  a«Jil*  (S),    rottflfl.- 1  and  1.  K.  A.  Snla. 

CiRttiBfts.— C^o^Jt.— 1  and  Cup,  J.  Hciwley.  %  F*  W.  Zurborat  he^J.  3Unla]r, 
Blaekhum ;  Jt  Frame.  Comber  Cd.  Dowii.  liiii.— L  J.  sjtanJiir.  I.  G-  A.  Wber. 
Uod,  Cork-  Ac»  J*  T.  Purdon.  Beilaat  *,  J.  Ha wley.  Yauno.—l,  G.  A.  Wiicriuid. 
2;  J.  H.awiej', 
Tl M BL EBB  —1  and  2,  E.  A.  Seale.  he,  3.  Framfl ;  £ .  A.  S« ale .  f .  J«  Ha wlaj. 
IiLU^i,— I,  J.  Hawlftj.  2,  J.  Stanloj.  ho^.  Dowliii^:  J.  Frame ;  G,  A.  WimX- 
laui].     y^un^r.— 1  and  <I,  J.  Dawiinf .    i,  J,  Hawl«y. 

FATfTAtLN.— IL  aod  2,  E.  A.  aeale.  hf,  J.  K.  Miilner^  W.  O.  Hsorr  (11  i  E.  A* 
Seale  ;  J.  Waters,  BeJraft. 

JJkc^^»lt^t.^Ilctl  or  iYeltoit.^l.  J.  fiaivldy.    2,  E.  A*  Beala.    r^.  J.  Frame' 
Anv  otlur  toiuuT.^l  mnd  ^,  E.  A.  »eala.    A<f,  R.  W.  UmtUiH  Cahir  (21 ;  E.  A.  Ueala. 
TETaniTi.— £:Jiu<  or  ,^iIl^^.— I  and  a,  E,  Ah  Se^ie,    4^cr,  J.  Doiriini;;    Wh,  Q. 
Hnenr;  ;  E..  A.  Eioale,    ^n}ir  of/ter  eolour.^-X,  J.  Hawloj.    2  and  ^^  E.  A.  S«al4t. 

Tai7MFaT£&a.— 1,  J.  Uawlej^     S^  J.  Frame.     Ac«  J»  Dawlin^;    J.  WatarSi 
Belfast, 
tjwi4i.— 1,  J,  Hawle7.    S*  J,  DowUdr.    A<?,  E.  J,  Poer» 

Hoicixa.-l,  F.  W.  ZnrJiorst.  %,  J,  HawIST.  he,  J.  K.  Millner;  W,  <>, 
H^Tf  {£) ;  F.  Vtr.  Zojbarat  (Ij  W,  Btanley  (an  J,  Haw]«v. 

l>uai>oya.^l,  J.  StanJDy.    ^  J.  Dowling,    he^  Jh  K.  MUlnerj  £^  C-  Stra^, 
Ormekirk  :  W.  G.  Henry  m.    c,  W.  G.  Henry  ;  J.  Eawley, 
a  dn  s.~l,  J.  K.  MllUier.    2,  E.  A.  Beale.    h^nE.  A.  a«ale  ;  J.  HAvrlej. 
Aht  CTHia  V^MXTT.-'l,  K*  A.  H^eale.    a,  J^  Hawlef,    he,  J,  K.  Mlllner;  E.  A. 
Sefrle;  E.J.  Poisr, 
MjiOpie^.— 1,  J.  DowlLn^,   1^  J,  Ha^rler^    he,  Bh,  Cowman. 
SaLuxa  Cuaa.— 1  and  3,  E.  A.  SeAle.    %»  M.  O'HAlUjr  X>aalatk.    ^4?,  J*  K. 
Miitner;  E.  A.  Seals  [tr,  J-  Bawley  li>. 

Judges.— Mr.  0.  F.  Stauntoxiy  Sandymount,  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Merry,  Besmton. 

{From  a  Oorre$pond&nt,) 

Pi^MfM.— Though  only  two  caps  were  offered  for  competition 
yet  151  pens  were  shown,  and  in  qoality  the  birds  greatly  sur- 
passed those  shown  under  the  **  limitation  system^'  in  April. 
Very  few  faults  oould  be  found  in  the  awards,  which  do  Mr. 
Staunton  the  greatest  credit,  as  he  had  to  judge  over  860  pens  of 
poultry  before  he  looked  at  the  Pigeons,  and  this  in  Deoember 
may,  indeed,  be  called  "  cruelty  to  judges." 

In  Pouter  cocks  a  badly-shaped  White  was  first,  with  a  good* 
coloured  Blaok-pied  second.  A  very  fair  Blue-pied  hen  took 
first  and  cup,  with  a  nice  little  Black-pied  hen  second.  Mr. 
Scale  WAS  almost  unopposed  for  his  own  cup  for  ^onng  Pouters, 
and  so  took  first,  cup,  and  second.  The  cud  Oarzier  cock  was  a 
medium  bird  with  xmeyen  eyes,  and  the  only  unnoticed  bird  in 
the  class  (pen  899)  was  the  pick  of  the  lot.  Only  four  poor 
Carrier  hens  were  exhibited,  and  if  the  Jud^  had  disqualified 
all  the  young  (?)  Carriers  no  one  could  have  blamed  the  decision. 
In  old  Barbs  a  good  pair  of  Duns  were  first,  Blacks  second. 
Young  Yellow  Barbs,  Tcry  sound  in  colour,  beat  a  neat  pair  of 
Blacks.  There  were  nine  pairs  of  White  and  one  pair  of  Blue 
Fantails ;  the  Whites  took  first  and  second  and  the  Blues  were 
highly  commended.  One  of  the  only  two  unnoticed  pens  in  this 
cIms  contained  the  cup  birds  of  April  last,  so  your  correspon- 
dent's opinion  of  them  then  was  now  practically  endorsed  bv 
Mr.  Staunton  himself.  The  winning  Jacobins  were  Beds,  and, 
though  large,  were  good  in  all  pomts;  an  unnotioed  pen  of 


ra) 
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T«Uow»  («g)  flbfiild  ham  bean  SMond  iniiMd  of  &  luUUy^ 
matohed  pair  of  Beds.  There  were  Bix  pairs  of  Bhu}k  Jaoohiaa ; 
the  ^nen  wera  atitiez  mooi^-faoed  bat  otherwite  flnt^nvte ; 
^?i  «ot^?  ^«^J  ?<>"M?«»ded  pens  was  very  ahorl^faced  and 
weu  matched,  and  should  haTs  been  plaoed  nsst  to  tha  winnew. 
The  wtomag  Blue  Tnrbits  Witre  shelf  ojowned.  In  the  TarWfte, 
Any  other  0Qhnir«  sheU-orowned  Blacks,  clean  and  thidk^  headed! 
were  mVand  rather  coarse  peak-headed  7eUowB  second.  The 
winning  Trmnpeters  were  Blacfcniottled,  and  the  oodk  is  tnob- 
Y  T?^?^'^^  ®^''*^">^  ^^'^^^'ii^*  In  the  Honing  olaof  a 
w  "T^*?^  ■**?^  Antwerp,  with  ambbishy  hon,  took  fint, 
^a  2^b«tter  pair  were  in  pen  488.  The  flyers  shown  in  this 
r^  ^^^  look  like  workmen,  almost  lOI  of  them  haidag 
amewflighis  and  heads.  B3u;ept  being  a  trifle  long  the  winning 
Blue  pw«pona  were  perfection :  good-colonred  TeUows  were 
second,  but  the  cock  was  of  the  heayy  and  the  hen  of  the  light 
▼ariejy.  Nuns  were  poor,  and  the  hen  in  the  winning  pen  was 
about  the  worst  in  the  dass.  Short-faced  Tumblers  were  nothing 
'^f^'  ;whole-oolo«»d  TeUows  first,  and  all  five  pens  badly 
matched.  The  Any  ottier  Tariety  cUss  was  the  wont  in  the 
Show.  Runts  Ami,  Gherman  Toys  second.    The  winning  Magpies 

^?».^^^***?^^^'8^^^"^»d-  Somnrilie&dB 
m  the  Selhng  class  were  cheap  enough,  but  the  quality  was 
wtherwKw.  Ljwt  and  least,  in  tteOwk,  White  foreiners  were 
first  and  seeond,  and  a  lorsly  Uttle  BUie  hen  in  flie  Mghly  oom. 
manoed  peo* 

TREDEQ-AJ;  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  wm  held  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst..  at  %wnort.  If <m. 


aiiJon,N«inHrt;  J.  A.  SimUps,  Newport;  J.  MeOauMll, Enyas HaroU (8)- 
S.BIIis:  J.O.L.  Boeto,  Aabton-on-Olon;  E.  X«p,  Newport;  J.  BTer.Psa 
ooed,  Bridgend  ;M«.W.I^0B,  Newbury;/.  A.  l3Sfc 

Sbluho  Glass.— DucXmi—I,  E.  Pouting.    9,  Mi8a  M.  SUxumt.    8, 7.  Btt^ 
xison,  Newport,    he,  D.  Jeaklne,  Uelndee.    e,  H.  YeitUay,  Binniiigham. 


he,  H.  Tacdiirs  T.  A 


J. 


PiaSONS. 

Oiwnaas.— 1  and  9,  B.  B.  Beddelor,  Herafoid. 
Deeo.    e,  PoweU  A  Cnne,  Oxford ;  wTg.  DaTies,  neeima 

Founat.— 1,  B:.  Terdlej.    l.T.AI>enD.    fi,  W.  O.  BavieiL 
,J[A|0^n>B*-l,H.  Yvdlqr.    i,W.  0.  Bwdes.    e,  T.  F.  Phelps,  Boss;  Mhi 

Tcioiiaas.— 1,  H.  Taxdler.  a,  H.  BaOton,  Newport,  he,  W.  a.  DwIm. 
c,  W.  Fletcher,  Gloaoeeter;  T.  ETens,  Newport. 

Faiitiils.— 1  aad  9,  W.  H.  TendizuMn,  Newvk-on-TMnt.    vhe, 
MUw«nL    %<;,  W.  Fletcher ;  W.O.Daviee;  J.  F.Lowrid8e,N0wuk. 

TavMsmas.— l,J.Ledirar,Ll«iHpooL    2,X.A.Deeik. 

Aky  othbb  Vabiety.— 1,  H.  YudUfj,  9.  T.  A.  Desa.  8  end  4^  J.  WaMi. 
tJ<?,C.F.Hertleff,  Banbui7;H.  Ysrilef.  Ao.H.Dni7cott,  IieieeBfeer;^G.F. 
HexTieff;  T.  F.  Phalps:  W.  Monie,  Bora;  E.  L.  Listor,  Oetn  Da,  Uik;  A 
BamataU,  Xaeter  (9);  Wherier  A  Bone ;  B.  Lane ;  T.ABeen;  W.a.Bavies; 
T.  F.  Phelps  (2).  e,  H.  Brajeott;  A  J.  BMnee,  GloQeeetar;  A.  a  Pliillipi. 
Newport;  A.  Waldxon,  LUndaff ;  J.  Wheeler  A  Sons  (9). 

Cop  for  greatest  nnnber  of  pointo—H.  Ywdley. 

JuDoas.— PottZ^  and  Pigtom :  Mr.  B.  Hntton,  Pndiey. 
Leeds;  and  Mr.  B.  H.  NiohohM,  Newport. 


LTVBIUPOOL  CANARY  SHOW. 

This  wm  held  on  the  Idth  and  18tti  inst.  The  Belgians  mn 
tiie  finest  collection  I  ever  saw.  The  Norwich  I  think  scarcely 
firvtk}lass ;  some  of  them  bacought  out  under  the  new  feeding 
system  did  not  obtain  sny  prize  in  either  class,  and  thit- 
caused  a  Uttile  dissakisfkotion.  The  Lizards  were  a  really  fine 
collection,  the  winners  in  this  olass  and  in  both  Clear  Bel- 
gian classes  haying  taken  many  first  prizes  in  this  disttiot.— 

J.  H.  BOOBBS. 


v,OaKlijt. 


1?  wJS:li"^^2fi;  wwjy.-i,  H.  Browne.    2,  J.  P.  Moeee,  Uaadaff.    he 
?Th?^BrJ2S?*^--''^^^-^    a.  £  Browne.    wiJSlTi).  wl 

iJj^ttSiBSiS!^-""^  "^^^  T.  Jloo.^    2,  Mm  E.in«vp, 

H2SfBJ^7^''%^*'^T*^T^'-^«V»'0ate*-    a.  J.  Watts.  King's 
H«rtb,Btoingham.    <^^^  T^^S^I^^,,^^ 

A«MEt  EiwaBeea.    c;A«eaefu.--l,  J.  Watte.  _9,  J.  Kitchen,  OSidifl.    he\  " 


aMoieton,TortworthCoiirt.Fa6ldd;  Mr^^BSSktipMS^t^StjlJ^ 
gjta;-    **»'-Woodeodc.Eaitiagtoo.'8toBeh^?!TG£Si^^ 

BaAfflU  Poonu.— i<^«i— 1  aad  9,  T.  A  Beaa.    Ihe.  J  watte*  mm  1! 

Oyw,  HajT.    «,  W.  W.  Connick,  LlanW  S2S'«)-  O^SShS^SI' 
gafod,IJandaff,  ^^S^^^^h^.  ^^^'  jS^wSSh^ 


POOL   Bi  —  Knowlee.' 
J.  Hoghee,  LlTerpooL 


|Ulow.->l,B.  Foster,  Uv«ifO(d.  1LW.  B.  Jaeobe,IiTe» 
ae.    Ticked  Bujr»-ltiaA%l,Bmii3^0rmMkixk,  B» 

noipw--l,J.G«loe,LlveipooL  l,J.H.Bemra.  B,F.Bar- 
r.XoGregor.  e^J.  Boole j,  liiverwooL  cUarB%Jr.—l,J. 
*r,    8,  F.  Barbone.    he,  J.  H.  Bogere.    e,  — FroeUn* 


ton.    vhe,  H.  B.  MorreU. 


PMter.  Chdtenham;  J.  Etani,  M^iid^^T,  K^^^^  %&£^'w  W 
'-    '   * '   Stans;  U.  B.^lSinKL 


e,  J. 


, ,.iiiiifn  ;  a,  J&Tai 

ItoBOT^l,  H.  VMwt.   %  n.  Lane,  Btedafak,    8.  W  BjbI..  timiIiI 

^Plate,  B.  H.  Aehton,  TtfimnheetoT     ^  - 
J.  W^;  H:Feaet.S«  """"^ 
S,H.FeaeL    8,  J.  Watte. 

^jG2~^~-^.M.s.Bolto,Mo«^    •.Ool.F.0.1fc.gsa,B«pe..a 
BooKar-^lffartufy.— 1,  Mrs.  H.  J.  BaUiv,  Besedala   9.  J.  WhMi«>  .lui 
^•'.^^P*^-.  a.B.Pontli»,BoddSBrnmrFtoBi    ic  awStSS 
lekCr.  Mootj  Cardiff,    c, TE  Podc,  ChxMbvS^yu^'^^^^ 
~  Oaerleon.    Bm^-1,  fey.  J.  J.  Etans,    i^on^  -* 


^  ^J.  Btmis,  Oaatleff  BeetoTy.  Biwooo. 
y  oMer  MrJe||f.~i,  J.  W.  Uosrd,  Kia^! 


Bedwiek 


€,  W.  Bt 


,--.    vfcc,  S.  Homfraj/Otai  Uak.    hi\ 
-to|fo«»«rtwr«e<r^l,j.Watts.    2,M^ 

^iMIesM. 


»»'--^«^«.iH».--'jF9ww.--x  ana  s,  u.  Bloo«woi 
5?^*  ?SS?-«*»  y-  ^^"^  Penjftd,  Bridgnd 
H.  J.  BanM,  Bondsrwea,  ItowportTr.  wTto 


WiOiame,  Breeo. 


N^wiGB^CI««r  ralloww- 
uone,  UTeipeol.   fcc^J.r^ 
Grlce.   a.  J.  MoOregor. 
UTerpooU  -  - 

LMABPifcr-^oMiii  •BBiif te<-i, J.  B.  Bogevs.  9 andke,  -  HaHie.St.  Helen'e. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  MESSRS.  BEMBOSB  AND 

OBMB. 

.  lAxmxM  that  aUCanaayfandezs  and  breeders  wiU  hail  with 
immense  satisfaotion  a  proposal  which  has  oome  to  me  from 
several  anarters,  to  present  Messrs.  Bemrose  A  Oxme  with  a 
substantial  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  the  yalne  of 
thew  discovery,  and  the  frank  way  in  which  they  hwve  made  it 
public  after  ronnin^  the  ganntlet  of  public  opinion,  and  assert- 
ing tiieir  integrity  in  the  face  of  so  much  opposition.    I  feel 
satisfied  that  ewen  their  bitterest  opponents  will  now  join  in 
the  common  ezptession  of  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  oome  oat  of  the  severe  ordeal  to  which  it  may  be,  in 
some  directions,  a  well-intentioned  opposition  has  snbjected 
them.    It  was.  perhaps,  too  muoh  to  eiq^eot  that  such  a  re- 
volutiott  oould  be  effected  quietly.    How  that  such  an  impetus 
has  been  given  to  Canary  breeding  by  their  announcement  ol 
last  week,  and  competition,  which  has  been  ahnost  paralysed^ 
will  flow  in  a  broader  channel  than  ever,  it  can  require  no  argu- 
ment of  mine  to  influence  fanciers,  one  and  all,  in  uniting  to- 
present  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme  with  a  mark  of  their  esteem. 
If  I  may  suggest  any  scheme,  I  should  like  to  receive  the 
namoB  of  representRtiTe  fanoierB  in  the  various  towua  and  dis- 
tricts where  the  Canazy  finds  a  home,  who  will  undertake  to 
collect  subscriptions  from  the  clubs  to  which  they  may  belong,  or 
from  the  f anoierm  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  if  the  Bditors  of 
the  «  Jouznal "  wiU  kindly  undertake  the  office  of  Tzeaaurers^ 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  full  stream  of  subscriptions  flowing 
into  their  oofiers.    Meanwhile  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the 
yme"  of  All  willing  to  co-operate  in  this  matter  with  any  sag- 
gestions  for  the  efl^tual  cazxyiug-out  of  the  object,  and  will  be 
only  too  hMpy  to  act  as  Secrete^  pro.  ««»,— W.  A.  Bi^aimto^, 
6,  Douro  Terraee,  QtindmrUmd, 

BEES  IN  PEACH  HOUSES, 
AToBKSKiM  BBB-KUPBB,  "L.  A.  H.",  sooks  advioe  on  Mu» 
point,  or  rather  asks.  Is  it  desirable  to  winter  bees  under  glass  ? 
For  the  sake  of  experiment  I  am  tiding  to  winter  an  exceedingly 
weak  stock  of  bees  in  a  vinery.  The  great  diflonlty  in  nmhiua 
ei^ziment  is  to  accustom  the  bees  to  live  in  confinement.  On 
"•^.OJ^  *^^  ^M«  they  fly  against  the  gUw,  become  quit» 
oewiiaerea,  and  seldom  retcm  to  the  hive.    They  peiiah  on 
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iihe  bSIb  and  sashes  by  hundredfl  and  €hotiBandfl.  I  therefore 
adyise  "L.  A.  H."  to  let  his  stocks  remahi  In  the  garden. 
Being  anxious  to  preserve  his  bees  he  shonld  not  expose  them 
to  the  danger  of  confinement  in  a  greenhouse. 

Still  bees  oan  be  preserved  un^  glass.  Some  years  ago  I 
visited  the  Earl  of  Mllesmare's  gardens,  at  Worsley  Hall,  and 
tiiere  found  a  weak  stock  standing  in  an  early  Peaoh  house,  and 
the  bees  bosy  at  work  impregnaang  the  flowen  of  the  Peaoh 
and  Nectarine  trees.  The  gardener  said  ttiat  tbey  nevBi:  failed 
to  set  the  Imit  on  his  Peaoh  trees,  and  that "  a  small  Mtb  of  bees 
was  worth  more  for  this  work  than  ten  nraa  with  eamel-hair 
brashes."  I  saw  the  bees  go  straight  from  their  hive  to  the 
blossoms  and  return  with  their  loads  in  the  same  way.  As  I 
had  no  flowais  in  my  vinery  for  the  bees  to  work  on  I  took  the 
precaution  to  plaoe  about  8  lbs.  of  broken  honeyoombs  in  fnmt 
•of  the  hive  before  the  bees  oame  out  in  the  morning.  As  soon 
as  they  oame  out  they  smalt  the  honey  and  began  at  onoe  to 
oarry  it  home.  They  were  so  fewin  'ttombera  toat,  though  the 
honeycomb  was  within  6  feet  of  their  own-ftoor,  they  took  three 
weelffl  to  carry  it  home  to  their  hive.  They  were  thus  trained 
to  work  under  glass  and  return  to  their  hive  whenever  they 
came  out.  A  plant  of  Tropsolum  and  another  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  flower  were  placed  in  the  vinery.  The  little  bees  were 
soon  at  work  on  thQ  flowers,  I  ptesume  !n  search  of  pcAen. 
The  qn^een  began  to  lay  and  two  patches  ol  brood  about  the  sise 
of  a  watoh  were  hatched.  I  now  think  it  will  survive  the  winter 
and  do  well.  It  will  be  placed  out  of  doors  about  the  middle  of 
March.  As  I  generally  nave  a  pet  hive  in  my  numerous  family 
I  will  let  this  nursling  have  the  plaoe  of  honour  naxt  spriog.-^ 
A.  PsTnaaxw. 

THE  ART  OF  STJPSRING.— No.  4. 

ISAVB  now  come  to  the  conoluding  chapter  of  thissubjeot. 
Owing  to  a  desire  to  make  it  oompnAiensive  I  ma^  have  been 
somewhat  tedious,  yet  one  gentleman  asks  for  a  luUer  descrip- 
tion of  the  **  process  of  puttmg  one  hive  under  another  for  we 
bees  to  oarry  the  honey  up  to  the  super  of  the  top  hive ;  and  if 
it  is  necessary  to  unseal  the  combs  in  the  bottom  hive."  He 
adds,  "I  consider  this  method  exceedingly  valuable,  and  an 
easy  one  of  storing  honey  ttom  old  hives  without  the  great 
trouble  of  breaking-up  combs  and  draining."  la  answer,  I  have 
"to  say  that  I  have  a  common  floor-board,  with  nine  large  holes 
through  it  This  board  is  placed  over  and  on  the  honey  hive, 
and  the  hive  of  bees  is  plaeed  on  it.  A  strong  swarm  wul  soon 
«mpty  the  bottom  hivo.  If  I  wish  to  pieaerve  the  combs  in  the 
-bottom  hive  I  lot  the  bees  do  aU  the  work  of  unseaking,  hot 
when  the  combs  are  not  to  be  used  again  they  are  generally 
broken-up  a  little  with  a  table  knife.  If  the  combs  in  the 
bottom  hive  be  sweet  and  perfect  in  form  the  bees  may  adopt  it 
as  an  additional  wing  to  their  mansion.  When  they  do  this 
they  are  not  in  a  huny  to  oarry  the  honey  in  it  aloft.  It  is  of 
importance  to  get  the  bees  to  do  this  work  rapidly.  I  have 
sometimes  placed  large  dishfuls  of  broken  combe  and  impure 
honey  in  the  bottom  hive.  Without  any  pretensions  to  aoouraoy, 
1  should  say  that  a  strong  swarm  will  oecry  up  about  12  lbs.  m 
twenty-four  hours  if  it  has  room  for  it  in  its  own  hive.  Much 
depends  on  the  strength  oi  the  swarm  and  the  number  of  empty 
oombs.  Such  is  our  mode  of  adrndnistering  surplus  honey  for 
eupers.  But  the  honey  hive  plaeed  side  by  side  with  the 
aupered  hive,  and  a  good  roadway  open  between  them,  will,  I 
^resay,  answer  quite  as  well.    Bees  are  great  barglars. 

On  a  visit  to  mv  native  place  some  years  ago  I  explained  to 
some  intelligent  bee-keepers  there  the  modes  I  had  adopted  of 
filling  supers  rapidly.  They  were  acquainted  with  glass  supers 
and  open  lids.  I  advised  them  to  tzy  what  I  then  intended  to 
try  myself— viz..  to  put  large  aeoond  swarms  or  turn-outs  into 
empty  hives  with  large  crown  holes,  and  large  lids  to  cover  them ; 
the  hds  to  have  bits  of  guide-comb  fastened  to  them,  and  the 
tuves  to  have  no  ^ross  stieks.  In  ^out  three  days  such  swarms 
will  have  suspended  from  the  crowns  combs  enough  to  fill  a 
^oderate-sizea  super.  By^  lifting  the  lids  gently  up  with 
oombs  and  bees,  and  dropping  all  genuy  into  glass  supers  on 
other  hives,  the  bees  woi^  thus  have  the  supers  full  of  oombs 
to  beffin  with.  In  favourable  weathertfae  supers  would  be  filled 
with  noney  before  the  queens  would  b^n  to  lay ;  and  in  un- 
favourable weather  artificial  feeding  might  be  applied  as  already 
described.  I  have  nevw  earned  my  resolution  into  execution ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  practieabUify,  and  therefore 
mention  it  hem. 

As  I  am  now  beyond  the  border-land  of  my  own  praoUoe.  I 
may  here  moot  another  point  or  question  pertinent  to  toe 
aubjeot,  and  which  I  intena  to  put  to  the  teat  some  day-^vis., 
whether  bees  will  fill  a  super  on  a  hive  in  which  the  queen  is 
<>afed  and  confined  with  so  much  brood  comb  beside  her.  The 
wnres  of  the  cage  thus  to  be  employed  to  be  wide  enough  lor  the 
bees  to  go  in  and  out.  This  experiment  will  enable  me  to  aseer- 
tarn  also  if  the  bees  would  take  the  eggs  from  the  inside  of  the 
oaj^  and  set  them  in  combs  on  the  ou^de. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Soot- 
land  informing  me  that  he  '*  has  had  glasses  of  honeyoomb 


worked  to  the  pattern  of  flowen  on  the  inriOe,"  and  adds  that 
'*  it  is  easily  done  and  of  little  value."  On  reading  this  I  could 
not  but  think  that  the  Thistle  is  in  advance  of  the  Rose ;  or  that 
Sootchmen  *'beat  us  hollow"  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping.  If 
flowers  are  to  be  copied  in  honeycomb  the  reader  should  leave 
my  elemental^  school  and  go  to  a  higher-class  one.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  induce  a  swarm  to  write  "  God  Save 
the  Queen  "  in  honeycomb  in  a  shallow  wood  super  about  22  or 
24  inches  wide.  By  placing  pieces  of  wood  in  certain  positions 
in  such  a  super,  so  as  to  form  these  words  by  the  cavities  or 
interstioes  between  the  wood,  the  bees  could  be  induced  to  bmld 
tiieir  combs  in  the  oavities.  Of  course  the  wood  would  have  to 
be  removed,  leaving  the  insorintion  written  by  the  bees  in  beau- 
tiful virgin  honeycomb.  Suon  a  super  would  be  worth  a  plaoe 
in  the  Briti^  Museum,  or  even  in  Buckingham  PaUce.  Will 
some  of  our  young  lady  apiarians  attempt  the  accomplishment 
of  this  feat? 

Supers  should  be  out  from  tiieir  hives  by  a  piece  of  brass  wire . 
B  the  wire  out  throu^^h  any  honeycomb  the  supers  should  be 
raised  about  half  an  mob  by  wed««s,  and  left  in  this  position 
for  about  one  or  two  hours,  to  let  the  bees  lick  the  honey  from 
the  brdton  eells,  and  make  all  dean  and  dry.  I  have  had,  in 
thirty  years,  only  three  supers  that  had  brood  in  them  when  cut 
oif .  I  cut  out  uie  brood  and  placed  honeycomb  in  its  place, 
replaced  the  supers  on  their  hives  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  finally  taken  off,  the  patchwork  could  not  be  discovered. 

The  only  question  now  is  how  to  drive  the  bees  out  of  the 
super  down  into  the  hive.  I  generally  succeed  by  blowing 
smoke  from  fustian  rags  into  the  top  hole  of  the  super  with  aU 
my  miffht.  If  this  is  suddenly  and  vigorously  done  the  bees 
run  helter-skelter  out  of  the  super  into  the  hive  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  cold  weather  they  are  mmre  difficult  to  drive.  Some« 
times  I  have  had  some  dimoullQr  to  get  them  to  run  by  using 
fustian  smoke  only,  but  when  I  have  placed  a  small  bit  (n 
brimstone  na  amonkst  the  fustian  I  have  never  failed.  Let  ma 
warn  the  reader  of  the  danger  of  using  brimstone  in  this  work, 
for  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  destructive  to  bee  Ufe  if  not  given 
in  the  smallest  possible  doses.  The  smallest  taste  of  it  is 
enough  to  make  them  run  for  their  lives.  There  are  slower 
methods  of  driving  bees  out  of  supers,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
ingenuity  of  your  readers  will  not  fail  them  in  this  work. 

in  eonolusion,  let  me  say  that  in  going  through  my  task  I 
have  found  the  subject  inexhaustible  by  reason  of  its  expansi- 
bility. I  have  simply  tried  to  imprint  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  niy  own  practice.  It  gave  me  a  surprise  to  see  that  my 
friend  Ifr.  Breen  came  forward  to  object  to  my  methods,  and  i 
am  sorry  he  has  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  say  that  I  have 
taken  two  of  his  ideas,  for  no  statement  could  be  more  inoorreot. 
When  the  exoitement  of  his  success  shall  have  subsided,  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Breen,  more  than  anybody  else,  will  regret  the 
diaooturteay  of  his  eondaet  in  this  matter.--^  pBTnoBaw. 


BEE  FABinKG. 


I  HAVE  been  very  much  pleased  and  instructed  lately  with  the 
articles  appearing  in  your  bee  comer,  and  feel  somewhat  tempted 
to  relate  my  experience  and  ask  a  few  questions  on  bee  farming. 

In  1870 1  was  passing  a  friend's  house,  about  three  and  a  h&a. 
miles  from  home,  when  I  was  informed  there  was  hanging  in  a 
plum  tree  a  seoond  awann  of  bees,  whioh  I  might  have,  as  the 
owners  had  no  hive  to  put  it  in.  I  oame  home  and  borrowed  a 
hive  of  a  neighbour  (for  I  had  none,  and  never  thought  of  keep- 
ing bees  at  that  time),  and  went  and  brought  it  home,  placing  it 
on  a  slate  slab  on  a  single  post  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Dunng 
the  winter  I  happened  to  meet  with  the  **  Hand-book  on  Bees," 
and  was  so  strucx  with  the  plain  common  sense  of  the  praotsoal 
part  of  it  that  I  read  it  through  and  through  again,  and  was 
very  anxious  for  spring  to  arrive  that  I  mwht  becnn  to  try 
experiments  in  artificial  swarming,  &o.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  known  about  here  or  had  been  neard  of  before,  and  the  old 
bee-keepen  said  it.weulfl  not  answer  at  all. 

May,  1871,  came,  and  I  commenced  blowing-in  smoke  and 
making  examinations.  Early  in  June  the  hive  became  full  of 
bees,  so  on  the  16th  I  tried  my  hand  at  artificial  swarzning  for  the 
ilrst  time,  and  had  auite  a  sueoess.  On  the  80th  ttie  hive  cast-off 
a  second  swarm,  and  both  did  pretty  welL  I  bought  two  swarms 
at  lOf .  eaoh,  and  put  them  in  16-inoh  straw  hives,  resolvins;  never 
to  uae  a  less  slse.  With  one  of  these  swarms  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  looaen  the  eombs,  and  though  the  bees  appeared  to 
work  very  hard  all  the  summer,  they  did  not  gain  much  in 
weight.  In  September  I  found  out  wliat  had  occurred,  but  too 
late  to  amend  it.  so  I  drove  them  out  and  united  them  to  another 
stook.  The  other  purchased  awaim  gathered  me  28i  lbs.  of 
honey,  whioh  I  sold  at  Is.  per  lb.  .  ,       _ 

Ihada  seoond  swarm  given  me  on  ttie  IMh  of  July.  Two 
friends  ofloed  to  give  me  their  bees  that  they  were  goinff  to 
destroy  (it  being  the  custom  here  to  destroy  the  bees  when 
taMng  honey)  iFl  liked  to  take  them,  so  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember I  took  three  swarms,  and  united  them  in  one  empty  hive 
and  commenced  sugar-feeding.    The  hive  took  in  fourteen  days 
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80  ll>s.  of  wagta  boiled  in  80  pint!  of  water,  which  wintered 
it  fiist-rate,  and  on  the  5th  of  Ootober  I  put  fonr  swarmi  in 
another  hive,  this  one  takins  28  Ibi.  of  engar  in  lixteen  daye^ 
these  two  Bugar-f  ed  stocks  oeinff  equal  to  any  I  had.  so  that  I 
had  Atc  good  stocks  to  winter  and  commence  1872  with.  These 
five  stocks  I  artifloiallv  swarmed— one  on  Jone  7th,  one  on  the 
14th,  and  three  on  the  28th.  I  took  them  to  the  moon  on 
Aagost  ISth,  and  fetched  them  back  on  the  14th  of  September, 
when  I  obtained  from  those  five  swarms  and  one  old  stock— 
one  glass  snper,  7  lbs.  nett ;  ran  honey,  271  lbs. ;  pressed  honey, 
40  lbs. =818  lbs.  of  honey,  and  lOi  lbs.  of  was,  out  of  six  16-inoh 
straw  hiyes,  and  the  only  feeding  had  been  about  2  or  8  lbs.  of 
sugar  each  at  swarming  time.  I  united  my  driven  bees  into 
three  sugar-fed  stocks,  as  in  1871,  which,  with  four  old  ones, 

eve  me  seven  stocks  to  commence  1878  with.    I  would  like 
ask  Mr.  Breen  and  all  the  wranglers  for  wood  hives  if  they 
had  equal  success  with  a  like  number  of  wooden  hives  in  1872. 

I  am  afraid  if  I  went  through  the  eventful  season  of  1878  it 
would  make  my  letter  too  long ;  I  will  therefore  leave  it  to  a 
future  opportunity.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  be  glad  if,  throu^ 
your  columns,  Mr.  Breen  will  give  his  reasons  for  selecting  a 
straw  hive  to  endeavour  to  win  the  first  prize  in  Class  A  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  if  he  had  such  un- 
bounded confidence  in  wood,  and  if  he  will  also  favour  us  with 
his  balance-sheet  for  1878  showing  a  profit  of  JEIO  on  seven 
hives,  also  stating  where  he  purchased  his  honey  jpur  et  Hmple, 
and  how  much  he  gave  to  his  famous  wood  hive  that  yielded 
him  such  a  grand  super,  for  it  really  was  the  grandest  I  ever 
saw. — Thomas  BAassA.w,  Longnor,  near  Bttxton, 


Balds,  Beabdb,  akd  Mottlbs.— I  have  read  the  letters  of 

"  WlLTSHIBB     ReCTQB,"      "  WoULD-BE     EXHIBrrOB,"      "  TuBXSY 

Quill/'  and  **  Sbcbbtabt,"  and  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  differ 
from  them  alL  If  committees  do  not  think  fit  to  have  classes 
for  these  birds,  as  at  Birmingham,  I  shall  keep  mine  at  home. — 
W.  Woodhoubb,  King's  Lynn. 


DUB  LETTER  BOX, 

Gaulbhikls  Show  (F.  F.).— It  vm  a  loeal  shorn  not  AdvortiMd. 

Eoa-PBOTBcrnio  Nsbt  (&  Barrett).— It  i«  in  YoL  XVIL,  n«w  Mies,  pege 
4S7. 

LxoBT  Brahxas  (Subienber).—Tht  BzahuM  differ  aaij  in  ookmr.  In 
qnality  one  i«  aa  good  as' the  other. 

Whztb  Baxtams  DntTT  (H.).— Youjnur  vsah  your  fowls  irith  mmp  anl 
vater,  naing  a  pieoe  of  flanael  for  the  opeianon.  Wipe  the  featherb  downward! 
gently.  It  la  onlr  the  nu^aoe  of  the  feather  that  U  dirty.  When  cleaneed, 
file  f eathen  ahomd  be  wiped  aa  diy  aa  poudble  with  a  oleaa  flannel,  and  the 
Uid  pot  in  an  open  taaahet  filled  with  ■oftatraw,  and  placed  befora  a  good  lire. 

Ulcbratid  LrvaBS  (iVemo).— Tite  only  explanation  we  can  offer  la,  that 
monltlng  is  a  trying  time  to  a  f oid  and  a  drain  on  the  stiength.  Moeh  ia 
taken  oat  of  a  Urd  in  the  fomation  of  new  plnauige,  and  an  extra  mpply  of 
food  of  a  nooriahing  eharaoter  ahonld  be  freely  given.  We  are  not  mendly 
to  maize  at  that  time,  and  the  beet  food  we  bow  ia  groond  oata  given  night 
and  motning,  alaked  with  milk  if  possible,  if  not,  iKth  water ;  good  heavy 
barley  being  the  midday  meal,  yaried  with  table  aerapa.  Where  fowls  are 
nndwfed  or  improperly  jtad,  at  moulting  or  in  great  changes  of  weather,  they 
sicken,  and  always  suffer  from  lirer  complaints.  At  snch  times  avoid  stima- 
lating  or  spiced  foods. 

HABKiHa  Fowls  (f.  B.  X,), — ^Toa  may  mark  your  Brahmas  hr  eattJng  off 
one  wing  feather  half  way  down.  The  feather  will  remain  till  the  moolting 
n.  Ton  may  mark  different  broods  bj  catting  different  feathers,  each 
i  having  the  same  feather  eat.  Thas :  First  brood,  second  feather  in 
right  wing:  second  brood  third  feather,  and  so  on.  Or  yoa  may  sew  a  piece 
of  coloured  doth  roand  the  leg,  the  diitoent  broods  bong  denoted  by  different 
coloors.'  Or  Toa  may  make  a  small  steel  rod'red  hot  ud  perforate  the  web  of 
the  wing,  different  perforations  or  devices  marking  the  afferent  breeds.  If 
yon  ose  the  cloth  it  most  be  removed  before  they  are  *»>>iKitiwi,  gg  g^j  oat- 
ward  mark  is  a  disqnaHflnatlon, 

Oaoanxo  Dobkimos  axd  Bbahxas  (Linda),— TbB  flxst  etoes  is  the  best 
and  should  be  made  with  a  Brahma  cock  and  Doling  hens.  The  coek  used 
should  always  be  ptkre. 

YuLTUBB-HOOXBD  Bbahxa  {O.  J.  ir.).~Yaltare  hocks  ai«  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, and  often  a  disguallflcation.  Thagr  are  always  hsreditary,  and  we  strongly 
advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  bird  as  a  stock-getter.  We 
never  recommend  dealers,  and  we  advise  yoo  to  consult  oar  columns  for 
persons  to  whom  you  can  apply  for  a  proper  Urd. 

OoosB  Dvnfo  8T7BDEHI.T  (O,  M.  B.).— We  cannot  in  any  way  account  for 
the  death  of  the  Qoose.  It  did  not  die  from  the  fasting.  They,  like  other 
things,  sometimes  die  suddenly  without  any  appuent  cause. 

Atlksbtot  Ducb  Ponrrs  (J.  D.).— An  Ajrleeboiy  Duck  shooH  be  perfectly 
white  in  plumaoe,  have  orange  legs  and  flesh-white  bilL  It  ia  deairaUe  the 
head  should  be  large  and  the  bill  broad.  We  fear  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  your  Spanish  chicken.  It  ia  overgrown,  weakly,  and  <i*»<Mlmt  In  con- 
stitution. Leg-weakness  is  a  zmw  but  a  very  bad  disorder.  IV)w]s  that  were 
up  fattening  were  always  subject  to  it,  being  forced  by  crsmmiog,  but  it  was 
not  general  as  it  ia  now. 

Bbahicas  BoosTDia  (Imir^r).— There  la  no  objection  to  yopr  Brahmas, 
roosting  on  the  ground.  We  keep  Iwge  numbers :  some  roost  on  the  ground, 
some  on  perches— an  do  weU  alike.  Where  they  roost  on  the  ground  you  wifl 
have  fewer  crooked  breasts.  The  only  way  to  make  them  pereh  ia  to  go  in  at 
night  and  put  them  on  the  perches. 


lets  possessing  larsely  the  points  laakiag 
ention,  you  should  pat  heavily-faatheanad 
never  recommend  dealers.    Look  at  oar 


Yoa  ask  for  the  Bmanest  ipaoe  and  w 
give  it.    If  you  can  increase  it  the  foiris  will  do  better. 

Bbahxa  Oogkbbbl  Dbvxgzbbt  in  Flufv  (B.  S.).— Where  a  cock  Ib  de- 
ficient yoa  should  chooee  hens  or  pullsts  pose 
in  the  cock.    Thns  to  the  bird  you  mention,  3 
hens,  but  avoid  vulture  hocks.    We  never  re 

advertisementB.   There  ia  a  aale  at  Btevena's,  88,  King  Strset,  Covent  Oaxden, 
eveiy  alternate  Tuesday.    They  wiU  send  yoa  a  catalogue  on  applicaUon. 

Oboicb  of  Bbahxa  Oogkbbhls  (L.  /.  F,  0.).— We  have  no  hssitation  in 
desiding  ia  favour  of  the  second. 

Naxh  or  BmD.—" NatmraUit*'  aaks  for  the  name  of  a  bird  whieh  oamea 
in  the  aatumn  and  stays  during  the  winter  months:  same  sise  as  the  Ghaf- 
finch,and  Uke  one  when  feedmg  with  them,  only  the  breast  is  a  nraeh 
blighter  cokrar;  the  head  is  marked  with  black  and  a  Unish  gr^.  Instead 
of  the  white  feathers  in  the  wing  it  has  yellow  or  gold  colour.  Its  call  note 
ia  theaame  aa  a  Oanary  or  Linnet.'  Itia  eaUed  by  aome  the  French  OhalBnfih. 

Wax  Moths  {G,  W.  D.).— We  do  not  know  any  plan  to  prevent  moiha 
entering  hives.  Li  summer  ni^^,  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset,  many  moths 
m«y  be  ssen  flying  about  the  doors  of  hives,  and  sometimes  going  Into  th» 
hivee  when  the  watdhmen  are  off  their  guard.  We  have  never  found  aaotfaa 
do  harm  In  a  healthy  hive. 


MBTBOBOLOaiOAL  0B8BBVATI0NB, 

Oaxdbh  Bquabh,  Lohdoh. 

Lat.  gl'  Sa^  40*  N. ;  Long,  y  8^  (T  W. ;  Altitade  111  feet. 
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BBICABXS. 
IOOl— Very  foggy  all  day,  and  very  cold  at  nls^L 
mh.-~Fog  in  the  morning;  dearandverybnghtforashort  time ahoot  noon. 

but  soon  as  foggy  as  before, 
lath^— ftoety  and  bright  till  about  8  P.X.,  then  rather  dun  and  warm  tlierea 

of  the  day,  with  less  fog  than  the  previous  days. 
18th.— Dark  and  very  foggy  morning;  clearer  at  noon,  dull  afternoon. 
14th^-6tiU  tftir  and  rather  thick:  very  dark  a  drart  time  before  noon,  eke 

by  8  P.X.,  and  so  w*»tf*»"^i 
Uth.— y«>T  dark  with  slidlit  rain  lathe  early  part  of  the  day,  and  ocoasionaQj 

during  the  whole  day. 
18th.— Mach  warmer,  and  tfaoogh  there  was  a  strong  wind  and  slight  rain  ia 

the  morning,  the  after  part  ci  the  day  was  ramazkabfy  fine. 
The  night  tempecature  needy  9°below  last  week;  sll  theothertemperatmns 
about  6°  below.  F<^s,  at  times  very  denes,  have  prevailsd  mora  at  less  neez^ 
aUtheweek.  Barometer  stiU  very  hlsh;  it  had  fs&en  below  80  ins.  this  (Toes- 
day)  morning,  but  has  risen  rapidly  during  the  day.  A  great  rise  in  tempeni- 
ture  after  the  middle  of  the  day  on  ISth,  a  difference  of  19P  between  tha 
9  AJC.  reading  on  that  day  and  the  fdlowing  one.— G.  J.  Btxohs. 


007SNT  GABDBN  MABKBT.— Dbgbxbbb  17. 
Trb  doee  approach  of  CSiristmas  has  not  influenced  the  markets  here  to 
any  extent,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  notloed  in  the  presence  of  Holly  and  other  ever*' 
greens,  and  the  many  varied  and  beautiful  dieplays  of  dried  Mosses,  brasses,  and 
flowers  that  have  come  so  much  into  use  during  the  past  lew  years.  Frendli 
Lettuces  are  now  oomingfrom  Paris  in  good  condition,  accompanied  by  a  few 
bundles  of  Asparagus.    The  Potato  trade  is  heavy,  with  large  stocks  on  hand. 


Onesta 

Orapes,  hothoose , 

Filbertf 

Cobs 


Melons.. 


FBUXTi 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
ft  sieve  1  etol  6 
bushel  10   0   80   0 
"       ~   0     7   0 
0     16 
6     0   0 
0    19   0 
0     6   0 


...lb.  9 

...lb.  1 

...lb.  1 

.  riOO  8 

..each  1 


B.d.  s.  d. 

^100   6  OtoU   0 

doa.  0   0  00 

,   dos.   10  9   0 

.  dos.   9  0  8   • 

Pine  Apples lb.  8  0  6  0 

Walnuu bushel  10  0  16   0 

ditto ^100   9   0  9   9 


Orangee 

Qoiaces......  ••. .« 

Pears,  kitchen.... 


Artichokes doi. 

Asparagns ^100 

French  

Beans. Kidney....   ^100 

BeetTBed dos 

Broccoli handle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums •   ^108 

Carrots banch 

Canliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworte. .  dos.  bunches 
Caeambers each 

pickling doa. 

Bnmve.. ............  dos. 

Fennel bnneh 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs 

Horseradish.... 


VBOXTABLBS. 
B.d.    S.d. 

8  0to6   0 
6   0     8    0 

IS    0     0   0 

9  0     0   0 

li 

0  0 

0  0 

6  0 

9  0 


1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
1  6 

0  6 

8  0 

1  6 

9  6 
0  6 
0  0 
9  0 
0  8 
0  6 
0  8 
8  0 

0  8 

1  0 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 
Onions boshel 

pioUing quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas qoart 

Pototoee boshel 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Radishes.,  dos.  bunches 


■.d.    B.d. 

1  0te9  0 
0  9     0  0 


9  0 

0  6 

0  0 

0  9 

0  0 

8  0 

0  0 

0  0 


aanoHTu.  •. dwwv 

Balsafy handle 

Bavoys dos. 

Beorsonera handle 

Beapkale basket 

BhaUots lb. 

Bpinaoh bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Tomipe bunch 

Vegetable  Harrows 
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CALENDAR. 

Month 

Weak. 

DEOEMBEB  26-81, 1878. 

ATermg 6  Temoeni- 
toranMur  London. 

Main  In 
48  7«nn. 

Bon 
Blaea. 

£S. 

Moon 
Biaea. 

Moon 
Seta. 

•sss" 

doek 
before 
Son. 

Tear. 

35 

Th 

0HBI8TMA8  BAT. 

S3- 

•SfS^ 

Mean. 
86.4 

Daja. 

m.    h. 
8af8 

m.     h. 
68af8 

m.  h. 
58    11 

m.    h. 
60    10 

D.J.. 

m.  a. 
0    28 

869 

96 

V 

48^ 

81.4 

87.8 

16 

8     8 

54     8 

after. 

mom. 

> 

0    58 

860 

87 

IS 

48.0 

20.7 

86.4 

16 

8     8 

55     8 

21     0 

98     0 

8 

1    28 

861 

98 

Sun 

SxnxoAY  AWTEM  OHaunuB, 

42.6 

20.6 

86.0 

18 

9     8 

65     8 

86     0 

46     1 

9 

1    68 

862 

29 

M 

48.9 

88.0 

88.5 

20 

9      8 

66     8 

64     0 

10     8 

10 

2    27 

868 

80 

Tu 

Wtener  died,  1005. 

44.4 

81.7 

88.1 

17 

9     8 

67     8 

16     1 

85     4 

11 

2    66 

864 

81 

W 

BoexliMveboni,168& 

48.9 

82.4 

8a2 

15 

9     8 

68     8 

45     1 

68     5 

12 

8    24 

866 

Mod  28th,  1855 ;  and  the  lowMt  oold  8»,  on  tho  28th,  1863.   The  greateet  faU  of  rain  was  OM  indh. 

HEATING— FUEL. 

Anticipating  that  some  of  your  many 
readers  and  correBpondents  wonld  have 
favoured  ns  with  their  experience  of  heat- 
ing greenhouses  by  hot  water,  gas  instead 
of  coal  or  coke  being  used  as  fdel,  I  have 
deferred  reverting  to  this  subject,  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  done  at  an  eai^er 
date.  As  there  has  been  no  response  to  my 
inquiries  in  voL  zxiv.,  pace  237, 1  have  con- 
cluded that  no  one  has  thought  the  subject 
of  such  importance  as  to  keep  an  account  of  the  expense 
of  heating  ffarden  structnres  by  gas.  ^e  comparative 
value  as  foel  of  coal,  coke,  and  gas  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained  without  statistics  such  as  these,  and  only  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  arrived  at.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  repeat  the  queries — ^viz.,  1st,  How  many  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  abstracted  from  a  ton  of  coal,  its  value 
per  thousand  feet,  and  the  gallons  of  water  heated  by  a 
thousand  feet  to  a  temperature  of  212° ;  or  given  the  size 
of  the  house,  feet  of  piping,  and  feet  of  gas,  what  is  the 
cost  of  keeping  it  at  a  certain  temperature  ?  2nd,  The 
ooke  produced  from  a  ton  of  ooal  after  the  gaa  >ifm  been 
taken  from  it  ? 

It  is  a  common  idea,  and  not,  I  think,  an  altogether 
erroneous  one,  that  of  fdel  in  ordinary  use  coke  gives  off 
the  most  heat.  This  we  should  not  expect  to  be  &e  case, 
as  before  we  have  coke  the  gas  from  the  coal  is  extracted. 
Now,  it  might  be  reasonablv  expected  that  coal  would  give 
ns  the  heat  of  the  ooke,  and  that  of  the  gas  taken  from  the 
coal  from  which  the  coke  was  made.  This  is,  however, 
altogether  erroneous,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  the  heating  power  of  various  combustible  sul^ 
stances  **  exhibiting  the  utmost  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated by  the  given  weights,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
capable  of  producing  total  combustion." 


ComlmaUUe. 


Perfectly  dry  wood 

Wood  in  its  ordinary  state  . 

Wood  charcoal 

Pit  coal  

Coke    

Turf    

Torfcharooal   

Carbnretted hydrogen  .... 

Oil    7 \ 

Wax I 

Tallow     j 

Alcohol  of  tiie  shops 

Specific  gravity  0.888 


Fmindaof 

water  vhid^ 

a  pound  can 

hMtfzomO** 

to  212". 


85.00 
26.00 
78.00 
60.00 
66.00 
80.00 
64.00 
76.00 

78.00 

62.60 


Pounds  of 
boQing  wata 
eraporatad. 


6.36 
4.72 
18.27 
10.90 
11.81 
6.45 
11.63 
18.81 

14.18 

9.66 


Walght  of 
atmoaphaile 
air  at  42°  to 

bom  lib. 


6.96 
4.47 

11.46 
9.26 

11.46 
4.60 
9.86 

14.68 

16.00 
11.60 


According  to  the  preceding  table  gas  stands  second  in 
heatuig  power,  being  only  surpassed  by  oO,  wax,  and  tallow, 
which  we  may  leave  out,  and  then  ^  takes  the  first 
place,  followed  by  charcoal,  then  coke,  tuif  or  peat  char- 
coal fourth,  and  coal  fifth.    Let  us  see  what  tnis  means 
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in  heating  gallons  of  water  (weight  10  lbs.).  Their  heat- 
ing viJues  would  appear  as  follows : — Gas,  76.00  lbs.  =  7.60 
gallons;  wood  charcoal,  78,00 lbs.  =  7.80  gallons;  coke, 
65,00 lbs.  =  6.60  gallons;  tnrf  charcoal,  64,00 lbs.  =  6.40 
gallons;  coaJ,  60.00 lbs.  =  6.00  gallons.  Coal,  therefore* 
with  its  gases  unextracted  stands  lowest  of  the  five  in 
heating  power,  and  if  we  include  oil,  wax,  and  tallow, 
sixth.  Its  TnaxinniTn  heating  power'  is  nearly  half  a 
gallon  less  than  turf  charcoal,  less  by  half  a  gallon  than 
that  of  coke,  less  by  a  gallon  and  a  quarter  tiian  that  of 
wood  charcoal,  and  less  by  a  gallon  and  a  half  than  gas. 
This  difference  may  not  seem  great,  but  it  will  be 
ffreater  than  at  first  sight  appears  if  we  represent  it  by 
feet  of  piping,  say  2-inch,  heated.  Coal  with  6  gallons  is 
represented  by  45  feet ;  turf  charcoal,  6%V  gallons  =47  feet ; 
coke,  6}  gallons  =48  feet  9  inches ;  wood  charcoal,  7^  ffal- 
lons  =  54  feet  ^  inches ;  and  gas,  7i  gallons  =  56  feet 
8  inches.  The  heating  power  of  gas  may,  therefore,  be 
safely  considered  to  be  the  highest  of  all  ordinary  com- 
bustible substances ;  wood  charcoal  is  from  the  limited 
supply  of  wood  this  conntry  affords  not  purchasable  at 
a  price  calculated  to  lead  to  its  adoption,  coke  must  con- 
sequently take  second  place ;  turf  charcoal,  inasmuch  as 
it  excels  coal  in  heating  power,  the  third  rank ;  and  coal 
lowest  of  all,  except  wood,  which  may  give  an  average 
heating  power  equal  to  that  of  turf— viz.,  80.00  lbs.=  8  gal- 
lons, or  22^  feet  of  2-inch  pipe. 

Turf  and  wood  can  never,  firom  their  low  heatine 
power,  compete  with  coal,  or  its  products  coke  and 
gas,  unless  they  are  converted  into  charcoal,  and  then 
uie  heating  power  of  wood  charcoal  fax  surpasses  that 
of  coke,  wmlst  that  of  tmrf  charcoal  considerably  exceeds 
coal.  Is  it  not  worth  while  in  these  days  of  dear  coal  to 
draw  attention  to  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of  turf 
in  the  country,  and  what  a  boon  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  proprietors,  it  would  be  were 
the  turf  ^  made  into  charcoal,  and  consequently  fiiel  of 
high  heating  power  ?  As  it  is,  tm'f  is  of  no  use  to  the 
country  or  its  owners  beyond  affording  pasturage  for  a 
few  sheep  and  herbaee  for  grouse.  Bailways  would  be 
needed  to  convey  the  mel  to  our  towns,  they  would  brinff 
lime  and  other  requirements  of  agriculture,  the  land  would 
be  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  tnrf,  and  enough  of  the 
charcoal  could  be  left  on  the  ground  to  render  it  fertile 
T^hen  assisted  with  the  other  substances  that  would  be 
brought  by  the  scientific  agriculturist.  The  exodus  of  our 
very  sinews — our  agricultural  brethren — ^would  not  be  to 
Canada,  but  to  our  moors ;  the  manufacture  of  the  charcoal 
would  give  a  profit  that  wonld  meet  the  cost  of  draining, 
making  roads  and  homesteads,  as  well  as  pay  a  good  per- 
centage on  capital,  and  whilst  adding  materially  to  the 
extent  of  our  food-producing  land  would  bring  down  the 
price  of  coal.  This  would  be  another  stride  in  continuing, 
if  not  increasing,  our  manufacturing  superiority,  to  whion 
it  will  not  be  duputed  our  present  unparalleled  prosperity 
is  mainly  due.  However,  the  introduction  of  tnrf  char- 
coal or  other  descriptions  of  fuel  may  affect  the  consump- 
tion of  coal,  it  is  certain  that  this  will  not  for  many  years, 
if  ever,  be  superseded.    Coal,  and  its  products  gas  and 
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ooke,  will  in  the  future,  as  at  present,  be  the  great  heating 
power,  and  on  these  I  ehall  remark  separately  as  tbey  anpMr 
■Qited  or  otherwise  for  the  heaiini^  of  hortiealtnral  strootores. 

09al. — ^The  heating  power  of  this  not  being  eqnal  to  gas  or 
ooksv  though  it  is  eontended  by  some  that  "  ooke  is  but  eoal 
minus  its  Tirtne  " — t.e.,  gas ;  and  beeaose  eoal  is  nsed  in  the 
ftunaces  of  loeomotive  and  stationary  engines,  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  for  which  ooke  was  only  a  few  years  ago  em- 
yloyed,  from  its  being  considered  to  haye  a  greater  heating 
fowev,  it  has  been  concluded  that  as  it  is  used  for  pur- 
fosss  for  which  ooke  was  fcmnerly  employed,  eoal  must  neces- 
sarll^  be  superior.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  oTsrIooked  that 
doal  is  cheaper  from  being  the  material  from  which  coke  is 
made,  therefore  entailing  no  cost  of  manufacture,  and  owing 
to  its  taking  up  leas  room  being  easier  of  transit.  Besides, 
doal  as  used  in  most  engine  furnaces  is  so  consumed  that  the 
smoke  is  also  burnt,  the  gas  not  wasted,  and  therefore  in  this 
ease  eoal  may  haye  a  greater  heating  power  than  coke.  It  is 
sotirBly  different  with  our  hotwater  boilers.  Bone  that  I 
know  are  smoke  and  gas  consuming,  or,  at  least,  a  portion 
•odly  of  the  gas  is  consuned,  the  rest  escapinB  with  the  smoke 
«p  the  chimney.  Ck>al  as  used  in  hot-water  boiler  furnaces  is 
■04  so  ettcient  nor  so  economical  as  ooke;  such,  at  least,  has 
been  my  experience.  When  oosl  is  nsed  the  snrlaca  of  the 
bailer  soon  becomes  coated  with  soot,  and  this  forms  one  of 
the  worst  barriers  to  keep  the  heal  of  the  fire  from  the  water 
in  the  boiler.  How  it  would  be  were  the  smoke  consumed  is 
another  matter.  Hot-water  boilers,  as  well  as  those  for  the 
generation  of  steam,  ought  to  consume  in  their  furnaces  the 
smoke  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  coal  or  other  fueL 
0ntil  this  is  the  case,  the  fire  acting  directly  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  indirectly  through  a  coating  of  soot  on  the  boiler 
surfaces,  I  cannot  admit  coal,  with  its  "yirtoe,'*  to  be  so 
great  in  heating  power  as  coke,  espedaOy  as  experience  has 
shown  me  the  contrary.  Besides,  it  is  abeord  to  hare  the 
eharooel  of  eoal— that  is,  cokCi  of  less  heating  power  than  eoal« 
ehaieoal  having  more  than  double  the  heating  power  of  wood, 
and  turf  charoosl  double  that  of  ttie  tuif  from  which  it  hat 
bee*  produced. 

A  boiler  that  wiU  consume  coal,  coke,  or  wood  may  be  a 
desideratum  with  some.  I  haye  not  seen  a  boiler  furnace  that 
would  not  ooDBume  any  or  all  of  these  substances,  but  they  do 
not  do  so  with  the  same  result.  Bome,  as  the  upright  tubular- 
boiler  furnaces,  are  not  suitable  for  consuming  small  or  slack 
coal,  though  they  bum  a  mixture  of  small  coal  and  coke,  or 
dnder,  yery  well.  The  horizontal  boilers,  or  rather  their 
furnaces,  will  consume  anything,  and  I  haye  ohen  put  their 
eapacities  in  this  respect  to  the  test ;  bat  then  boilers  which 
eonsume  all  kinds  of  fuel  are,  as  a  rule,  posseased  of  no  gnat 
heating  power,  and  as  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of 
boilers,  may  safely  be  exdnded  as  calling  for  any  special 
Mmarks,  for  all  boilers  ought  to  haye  suf&eient  dranght  which 
ean  be  regulated  to  eonsume  eyety  description  of  combustible 
matter. 

Ooke  is  in  most  instances  a  superior  fuel  to  oosl,  but  as 
some  of  our  boiler-furnaces  are  constructed,  and  so  ill-pro- 
yided  for  insuring  a  dranght,  they  do  not  hold  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it  nor  of  sir  to  insure  free  ignition  and  thorough 
combustion ;  but  where  they  are  properly  constructed  I  haye 
not  found  coal  equal  to  coke  in  heating  power,  nor  so  economical. 
Ooke  does  not  giyo-off  smoke,  the  surfaces  of  the  boiler  do  not 
beoome  coated  with  soot,  the  beat  of  the  fire  haa  consequently 
fall  play  on  the  boiler's  surface ;  the  heat  does  not  pass  along 
the  fines  to  the  chimney,  but  is  absorbed  by  the  water  inside, 
and  is,  in  fact,  all  heat ;  whilst  coal  has  a  black  surface  iox 
a  long  time  after  feeding,  and  the  smoke  and  the  gas 
liberated  along  with  it  are  often  not  consumed.  If  the  gas  be 
not  consumed  (and  when  the  fire  has  a  dull  surface  it  is  not, 
as  it  cannot  be  ignited  without  contact  with  flame  or  great 
heat),  it  must  be  lost,  and  on  this  account  I  contend  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  take  from  coal  its  gas,  employing  it 
iRith  coke,  but  separately,  for  the  same  heating  purposes  as  coal 
now  is,  and  I  am  sanguine  enongh  to  consider  that  the  heating 
power  would  be  doubled,  or,  in  other  words,  double  the  heat 
would  be  obtained  that  is  at  present  secured. — G.  Annnr. 


PANSY  BLUE  KING. 

In  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  there  is  a  descriptiye  list  of 

bedding  Pansies  by  Mr.  Shenton,  where  he  describee  Blue 

King  as  of  <*  rather  a  straggling  haUt,  a  late  bloomer,  and  a 

yaiielgr  that  will  not  stand  the  sun  welL**    The  Blue  King  of 


Hale  Farm  Nurseries  must  be  a  yeiy  different  and  much  in- 
ferior yariety  to  the  Blue  King  of  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries 
(the  true  Blue  King),  as  here  it  begins  flowering  yery  early  in 
the  season,  and  continues  to  bloom  profusely  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  and  yery  late  into  the  autumn-— in 
fact,  it  is  almost  perpetually  in  bloom,  haying  commenced 
flowering  at  the  beginning  of  last  March  and  continued  in 
flower  eyer  since  (it  is  in  bloom  now).  It  is  a  sj^endid  blue, 
of  good  substance,  and  as  a  mass  there  is  no  other  blue  bedding 
Psnsy  to  compare  with  it.  Mr.  Shenton  has  eridently  grown 
a  spurious  yariety.— B.  B.  Wbioht. 


OBNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  18. 

Aucoss  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  remored  with 
much  less  risk  of  failure  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
and  become  more  quickly  established,  by  a  judicious  use  of 
the  pruning  knife,  sometimes  to  the  roots,  and  sometimea 
to  the  branches — to  the  roots  when  the  tree  has  remained 
stationary  sofiiciently  long  for  them  to  become  **  lusty,  stout, 
and  strong/'  with  yery  lew  fibres  near  the  bole.  It  is  there- 
fore neeessaiy  to  cut  asnnder  all  the  laige  roots  one  year  before 
the  remoyal,  putting  sufficient  rich  e<^  about  the  whole  of 
them  to  induce  the  formation  of  abundant  fibres,  staying  the 
tree  with  wires  to  peyent  its  being  blown  oyer;  then,  when 
it  is  lifted  in  the  following  season,  the  ball  is  one  mass  of 
hungry  mouths  that  quickly  seize  upon  the  fresh  soil,  spread- 
ing in  it  with  surprising  rigour  and  rapidity.  The  knife  may 
be  used  to  the  branches  at  the  time  of  remoyal,  in  order  to 
shorten  all  long,  slender,  or  immature  growth  so  as  to  check 
exeessiye  eyaponitioB,  andto  lessen  that  strain  upon  the  qrstem 
whieh  so  frequently  proyes  fataL 

This  pruning  of  both  kinds  is  so  important  and  inyaiiablj 
beneficial  that  it  may  be  well  to  explain  somewhat  more  fully 
why  it  is  so.  Alihoui^  our  present  knowledge  of  the  meaninga 
and  uses  of  the  yanous  organs  in  yegetshle  physiology  ia 
imperfect,  yet  we  do  know  that  the  yitality  of  a  tree  principally 
depends  upon  a  healthy  and  rigorous  root  action.  When  a 
shrub  is  transplanted  it  sustains  a  certain  shock  or  check,  the 
effects  of  whien  are  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  plant's  fit- 
ness for  and  the  manner  of  its  remoysl.  As  has  been  already 
stated  this  fitness  consists  in  its  baring  numeroua  rootlets  and 
fibfM  upon  th«  rooti  that  ar»  nearest  the  Stem,  BO  that  as 
many  of  them  may  be  retained  as  possible,  and  the  ehief  nbn 
of  the  planter  is  to  transplaBt  it  so  carefully  that  the  roots  ss 
well  as  tiie  brandies  may  sustain  no  damage.  Then  whence 
soft  temperatvre  of  spring  induces  fresh  growth  nothing  is 
wrong  in  the  economy  of  the  phmt,  no  wasted  growth  nor 
exhauated  tissue  ensues,  but  all  is  in  readiness  for  its  natural 
requirements  during  the  season  of  growth — the  roots  yery 
frequently  V«u)g  elready  spreading  in  the  fresh  soil,  thus  the 
sap  out  of  whieh  eyeiy  part  of  it  is  formed  is  abundantly 
supplied  to  eyery  swelling  bud,  snd  branchlet,  and  leaf,  and  it 
is  to  insure  this  that  the  tips  of  any  long  branches  are  pruned 
off.  But  tills  is  not  sJways  necessary,  and  when  there  is  no 
risk  of  drooping  or  exhanstaon,  it  is  genecally  best  to  retain 
them  intact. 

The  treatment  of  the  roots  cannot  be  too  tender,  no  turf  or 
flowers  should  be  suffered  to  eidianst  the  soil  near  them  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  nor  should  it  be  subjected  to  the  effects 
of  drought,  or  frost,  or  eyen  become  water-logged. 

A  word  or  two  more  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  a  portion  of 
shrubbery  border  in  page  19.  The  shrubs  in  the  front  row 
should  be  6  feet  apart,  increasing  the  distance  to  9  feet  for 
those  of  larger  growth  in  the  next  row,  and  to  12  feet  for  the 
occupants  of  the  third  row,  which  last  distance  would  be 
ample  for  the  trees  of  the  sheltering  belt  behind.— Kdwajbd 

LUCXHUBST.  

PBIMROSEB  AND  POLYANTHUSES. 
I  Hiyx  more  than  once  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  thrum-eyed  Polyanthuses  do  sometimes  change  to  pin- 
eyed.  This  I  haye  only  foond  in  seedlings  of  the  first  year ; 
but  I  haye  no  recollection  of  an  establiahed  flower  changing 
its  dtaraeter  in  that  respect.  Two  or  three  times  last  season 
I  was  especially  puzzled  by  some  plants  of  Pantaloon  Polyan- 
thus, which  were  labelled  the  prerious  year  as  being  thrum- 
eyed,  proring  to  be  pin-eyed  and  vice  vend.  This  winter  a 
fine  large-flowered  common  Primrose  which  I  took  from  the 
woods,  and  which  hss  been  labelled  thrum-eyed  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  just  flowered  with  a  pin-eyed  flower.    I  can 
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hardly  imaginA  th»t  I  osn  hsve  made  a  miitake  in  all  thteae 
instanoes,  bo  doaely  aa  I  luiTe  kept  an  eye  on  eTeory  plant  in 
my  eolleetion. 

I  wotdd  take  it  very  kin^  if  '*  J.  B.  Q."  or  «ny  other  raader 
ironld  oblige  me  with  a  plant  of  the  trae  Bardfield  Ozlip,  to 
eompare  with  that  which  is  not  antreqnently  found  in  Snaaez, 
and  whieh  ia  Teiy  different  from  a  eanleBoent  Pximroae. — 
PniLijfTBoa. 

ADIANTUM  FABLBYBNSB. 

Many  Bay  that  they  cannot  make  this  queen  of  Adiantnma 
grow,  and  that  instead  of  ita  growing  larger  it  becomes  smaller, 
yet  not  the  slightest  difficulty  is  expenenced  in  producing  a 
free  healthy  growth,  while  with  others  soooeas  seems  impos- 
sible. I  am  sure,  however,  that  it  will  always  be  a  rare  plant, 
and  my  reasons  for  thinking  so  aie-4irst,  as  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  it  does  not  produce  spoies,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
raised  from  seed ;  secondly,  many  who  buy  it  have  ^t  a  proper 
house  for  it,  and  consequently  it  soon  dies.  No  doiSbt,  as 
«  Old  Fbund  "  says,  propagation  has  been  conducted  under 
high  pressure,  and  the  planta  am  in  some  places  kept  in  green- 
houses,  at  others  in  Cucumber  houses,  and  at  others,  again,  it 
is  planted-out  in  the  fernery.  It  is  yery  seldom  to  be  seen  in 
perfection  in  such  places,  for  it  is  truly  a  stoye  Fern,  and  one 
that  will  not  be  played  with— no  draughts,  no  syringe,  no  hot 
dry  pipes,  and  it  does  not  like  to  be  taken  into  the  house  for 
decoration ;  for  althou^  it  may  not  be  noticed  that  the  plant 
has  been  injured  by  being  taken  from  its  proper  home,  still  a 
good  gardener  can  soon  see  that  his  plant  has  reeeiyed  a  check 
which  it  will  take  some  time  for  it  to  recoyer.  These  are  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Adiantum  f arleyense  will  always  be 
a  rare  and  choice  plant. 

Another  piece  of  adyice  is  yery  good— yiz.,  to  haye  slate  for 
the  plants  to  stand  on ;  and  if  anyone  is  under  the  necessity  of 
haying  open  wood  stages,  let  them  be  eoyered  with  common 
roofing  slate  or  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse ;  for  if  hot 
pipes  are  beneath,  it  will  be  worse  than  the  bottom  heat  *'  Old 
Fbixnd  "  speaks  of. 

Another  good  hint  is  that  with  respect  to  potting,  which 
I  find  to  be  quite  true.  I  have  two  plants  in  24  pots ;  one 
is  potted  rather  high,  and  it  produces  large  strong  fronds,  and 
has  quite  a  crown  or  stool ;  the  other,  which  is  potted  low, 
has  the  fronds  much  smaller  and  is  spreading  fast  towards  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Your  correspondent's  remarks  on  watering 
are  likewise  truly  practical — '*  Careful,  thoughtful  watering  is 
the  secret  of  success  with  other  plants  besides  Ferns." 

I  will  here  giye  a  few  hints  which  must  be  strictly  acted 
npon  if  success  ia  expected.  Be  sure  and  crock  your  pots  well ; 
let  there  be  no  worms  in  the  soil;  be  carefiU  not  to  oyer- 
water  your  plants,  for  if  your  drainage  is  defeotiye  your  pots 
will  become  waterlogged.  If  there  be  worms  in  the  soil  they 
will  soon  stop  the  drainage,  and  the  soil  will  become  sour. 
Water  should  always  be  given  by  the  same  person ;  for  a  man 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  all  plants  under  his 
care.  I  am  certain  that  the  treatment  recommended  by  your 
oorrespondent  for  f arleyense  cannot  be  beaten  for  all  Adiantums. 
There  are  also  a  few  other  Adiantums  which  when  grown  to 
perfection  are  really  magnificent. 

I  wish  that  '*  Old  Fbibnd  *'  would  giye  us  a  little  adyice 
respecting  Pteris  tricolor ;  it  is  so  seldom  that  we  see  a  godd 
plant  of  it,  but  when  it  is  so  it  is  fit  to  shine  in  any  collection. 
— Jamss  B.  Pocock,  The  Garden,  Bromborough  EaU,  Cheshire, 


JUDGING  BOSES. 
Mr.  Gaiem  has  brought  this  subject  forcibly  belore  your 
readers,  page  469.  As  he  justly  states,  hardly  any  two  judges 
eyer  agree  as  to  the  yaloe  of  a  certain  number  of  Teas  amongst 
the  Bybrid  Perpetnals  on  the  exhibit  stands,  and  when  we 
bear  that  the  stands  would  be  made  up  differently  to  meet  the 
Tiews  of  different  judges,  who  should  be  such  men  as  Keynes, 
Paul,  Cant,  or  Turner,  the  answer  to  his  question  comes 
readily.  This  certainly  should  not  be.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
altered  f  Mr.  Camm's  idea  of  a  perfect  box  is  to  haye  a  Tea  in 
eaeh  row  (as  I  suppose)  of  a  twenty-four  stand,  and  no  one 
would  nueij  question  the  enhanceid  beauty  of  the  same  by 
their  insertion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  judging  Boses 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stands  should  be  the  last 
point  considered.  The  object  of  Boee  shows  is,  I  take  it,  to 
enoonrage  the  production  of  the  finest  possible  indiyidual 
hlooms.     When,  therefose,  aaoh  authoxitifls  as  Mr.  Oaaun 


quotes,  are  likely  to  haye  different  opinions  about  the  preaence 
or  absence  of  Teas,  I  should  agree  with  him  in  preferring  to 
see  them  excluded  from  the  stands  of  Hybrid  Perpetnals  al- 
together. It  is  certain,  howeyer,  that  we  cannot  lose  these 
most  loyely  of  Boses  from  the  exhibition  table,  and  now  that 
the  yariatiee  of  Teaa  and  Noisettes  are  so  multiplied,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  committees  of  Bose  shows  to  offer  separate 
prizes  for  them?  Such  an  arrangement  would  yery  much 
simplify  the  work  of  judges,  and  would  also  preyent  the  loud 
questioning  of  their  decisions,  so  frequently  heard  in  the  after- 
noons of  show  days,  oftentimes  to  the  annoyance  of  yisitors. 

This  plan  would  alao  be  likefy  to  encourage  the  oultiyation 
of  these  classes  of  Boses,  as  well  as  the  production  of  new  ya- 
rieties  of  better  quality,  so  that  in  a  few  years  we  might  haye 
our  Tea  Charles  iK^ebyres,  Alfred  Colombs,  &o.,  in  quantity. 
The  more  the  meizier. — ^F.  W.  Coorsa,  Htmtingdon, 

Mb.  Cawe  has  started  what  ought  to  proye  a  yery  interesting 
discussion.  Many  of  your  eidubiting  reiEiders  will  haye  felt  the 
same  difficulty.  Dare  I  yenture  a  Tea  Bose  in  that  box  or  no? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  the  leading  judges  will  fayour  us 
with  some  remarks  on  his  article.  On  the  whole  I  incline 
against  inserting  Tea  Boses  amongst  Perpetnals.  One  of  the 
most  approyed  canons  of  judging  giyes  substance,  colour,  size, 
distinctness,  and  noyelty,  as  the  fiye  principal  points.  A  Tea 
Bose  could  hardly  help  failing  by  comparison  in  substance  and 
size.  Mar4ohal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and,  perhaps,  Deye- 
niensis,  being  exceptions.  But,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  compare  Tea  Boses  with  Hybrid  Perpetnals.  It  is  something 
like  the  old  mathematical  puzzle  of  haying  to  multiply  the 
poker  and  tongs  together,  and  then  diyide  by  the  shoyel.  As 
Mr.  Camm  remarks,  th^  are  infinitely  the  most  difficult  to 
grow  and  to  show,  I  incline  to  think  that  yarying  the  situation 
would  best  meet  his  second  difficulty.  Mar€ohal  Kiel  for  ex- 
ample on  an  eastern  or  western  wail  would  be  likely  to  eome 
in  later  than  those  on  tbe  6outh.  X  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
subject  of  r^pret  that  there  is  not  more  opportunity  for  show- 
ing Tea  Boses  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  Except  as  Yellow 
Boses  they  haye  but  little  q|>portunity  of  coming  to  the  front. 
— ^Alin  Chbalbb,  Brockham  Vicarage, 


FAILURE  OF  PEACH  CKOPS  IN  UNHEATED 

HOUSES. 

SxyxBiL  cases  of  the  failure  of  Peach  crops  in  unheated 
houses  haye  come  under  our  notice  this  season.  Considering 
the  yery  sunless  sunmier,  and  especially  autumn,  of  1872,  in  a 
great  many  districts  such  a  failure  is  just  what  might  haye 
been  predicted ;  and  any  gardener  who  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  apply  artificial  heat  to  his  Peach  trees  in  the  October  of 
1872,  cannot  reasonably  be  blamed  for  the  want  of  fruit  this 
year.  Under  such  circumstances,  ti^e  fruit  buds  neyer  get 
properly  deyeloped,  nor  the  wood  ripened.  The  foliage  dung 
to  the  tree  unnaturally  late ;  and  when  the  time  of  blossoming 
arriyed,  not  only  were  the  blooms  and  their  sexual  organs  weak, 
but  the  whole  trees  were  in  such  a  condition  that  Uie  blooms 
were  thrown  entirely  off  before  they  set.  This  result  is  none 
the  less  likely  to  occur  to  Peaches  in  spring,  on  account  of 
their  being  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  but  the  reyerse.  Hence 
in  come  cases  there  were  outdodr  crops,  while  in  unheated 
cases  there  were  none  or  next  to  none.  Trees  under  glass 
are,  from  the  effectb  of  bright  suns,  more  likely  to  be  excited 
at  a  pace  which  outdoor  trees  are  not  subject  to ;  and  the  more 
yiolent  the  fiow  of  sap,  the  wood-buds  are  more  likely  to  take 
the  fiow  and  start  into  growth,  while  as  a  consequence,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  fiower-buds  are  actually  thrown  off 
altogether,  and  the  crops  are  thus  lost.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  where  there  are  less  chances  of 
thorough  ripening,  late  Peach-cases  should  haye  some  means 
of  being  artificially  warmed,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood  in  such 
autumns  as  1872,  and  of  this  year  also,  when  we  haye  had  sucfti 
sunless  and  wet  seasons.  It  does  not  matter  how  healthy  the 
trees  may  be ;  no  power  at  the  command  of  the  gardener  ean 
insure  a  crop  if  the  bods  and  the  wood  are  not,  to  say  the 
least,  moderately  well  ripened.  We  saw  seyeral  houses  near 
the  yery  centre  of  England,  where  strong-growing  Peach  trees 
had  not  produced  any  fruit,  and  from  no  other  cause  than 
that  of  the  want  of  ikying  or  having  the  power  to  ap|^, 
fire  heat  to  ripen  the  wood  and  '*  plnmp  up  "  the  buds.  And 
after  the  yezy  sunless  and  wet  seaaon  we  haye  this  year  ex- 
perienced oyer  a  great  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  if  like  reioliB 
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follow,  employers  ehonld  not  blame  their  gardenen  tmlesB  it  be 
where  they  have  the  means  of  firing  the  treee  in  antunn  and 
have  neglected  to  do  bo.  Peaoh-oaseB  ehoald  all  be  heated,  to 
enable  gardeners  to  oope  with  the  effects  of  a  doll  season  in  the 
ease  of  the  Peach  crop,  as  well  as  render  such  straotnres  avail- 
able for  wintering  half-hardy  plants,  in  many  oases  where  sneh 
accommodation  is  of  the  worst  description. — (The  Gardener,) 


THE  BOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT'S 
EXHIBITION  AT  BATH,  1878. 
Siatement  ofBeceipU  and  Expenditure, 
Dr.  £     $,    d,    £      8.    d 

To  Sale  of  tickets 1868  16    0 

Cash  taken  at  gates   2106    2    8 

Special  prize  fund 1101    7    6 

"Veitch  Memorial  prizes    80    0    0 

Royalties  for  printing,  supply  of  re- 

freBhmentfl.  &o 118    2    0 

Space  for  implement  department  . .      298    4    0 

AdvertisementB  22  18    6 

Special  donations   17  12    0 

Sale  of  pipe  and  sundry  receipts  . .        16    9    8 

Interest  allowed  by  bank 29  18    6 

6106    6    6 

^106    6    6 

To  balance  brought  down    £1248  17    8 

£1248  17    8 
Or. 

By  Laying  out  and  restoring  exhibition  £    $.  d.     £    8.    d 

ground 248  10  8 

Fencing  ground  and  erecting  glass 

pavilion    416    6  10 

Rent  of  ground    180    0  0 

Prizes  and  medals 1812    9  6 

Judges'fees 119  14  0 

Hireoftents 212    8  0 

PoUce 112  18  6 

Printinjg  and  stationary    168    7  8 

Adyertising 227    9  9 

BillpoBting 60  16  7 

Bands 214    Oil 

Secretary's  remuneration  and  agents' 

commission  on  sale  of  tickets    .  •  154  11  8 
Trayelling  expenses,  board,  lodging. 

wages,  &o. ;  the  iLondon  Coxmol 

and  Society's  staff,  &o 247    2  6 

Judges'  and   exhibitors'   luncheon 

and  breakfuts ;  refreshments  for 

police,^ 78  17  4 

Carriage  of  tents,  parcels,  Ac 62    4  1 

Postages  and  telegrams    49    9  6 

Microscopical  soiree 27    1  2 

Painting 6  18  0 

Law  costs  and  auditor's  fee 6    6  0 

Hire    of    chairs,     photograph    of 

Sound,  Abbey  bell-ringers,  and 

ddental  expenses 28    6  8 

Balance  carried  down  ..••  1248  17  8 

£6106    6    6 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  one  moiety   624  6  8 

Bcnral  Literary  and  Sdentiflc  Institution  Ghur- 

dens,Bath  20  0  0 

Royal  Victoria  Park,  Bath 802  4  4 

Hanorerian  Band  and  Floral  F6te  Committee . .  802  4  8 

£1248  17    S 

GRAPES  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

[Mb.  B.  Fkhn  hat  sent  ns  the  following,  reoeiTed  by  him 
from  Bonth  Australia.] 

I  HAYS  just  been  reading  your  article  on  British  wines,  but 
I  felt  more  particularly  interested  and  somewhat  amused  at 
your  aocount  of  Grape  wines  made  by  yon.  I  haye  had  my 
pleasant  home  in  this  good  land  oyer  twmxtj  years,  and  know- 
ing how  luxuriantiy  the  Vine  flourishes  and  ripMis  its  fruit 
here,  I  felt  surprised  to  read  your  statement— that  it  is  tiie 
practice  in  many  foreign  yintage  districts  to  add  sugar  and 
water  to  the  Grapes  to  make  wine.  I  pan  assure  you  that  in 
our  yineyaids  such  deceit  is  neyer  practised,  and  the  wines 
made  here  and  exported  to  London  are  purely  and  simply  the 
juice  of  the  Grape,  and  most  of  our  wines,  without  any  forti- 
fying with  spirit,  contain  from  24  to  30  per  cent,  of  pure  spirit. 


Ton  will  belieye.my  statement  about  the  purity  of  our  wines 
when  I  tell  you  that  in  the  fruit  shops  in  Adelaide  (our  capital) 
you  can  buy  glorious  Grapes  of  all  lands,  of  such  a  luscioos 
ripeness  that  you  neyer  yet  tasted  in  England,  at  Id.  and 
2d.  per  potmd,  while  if  you  liye  in  a  yillage  like  Norwood  your 
friends  giye  you  as  many  Grapes  as  yon  like  to  haye  for 
fetching.  From  the  middle  of  Januaiy  to  the  middle  of  May, 
notably  in  February,  March,  and  April,  the  great  abundance 
of  all  kinds  of  the  most  beautiful  Grapes  would  astonish  you, 
and  in  the  public  market  you  can  buy  them  at  £4  to  £6  per 
ton  weight,  and  the  wine-makers  buy  as  low  as  £2  lOs.  to 
£4  per  ton,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  our  wines  being 
adulterated.  We  haye  all  other  fruits  in  equal  profusion — 
Peaches,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  Pears,  Apricots,  Loquats,  and  in 
the  winter  Oranges,  and  our  gardens  are  filled  witii  flowers  in 
the  open  air  aO  the  year  round,  such  as  many  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  February  Joubral  ov  Hobticultube  as  requir- 
ing in  England  great  oaie  and  trouble  to  bring  to  perfection. 
This  is  indeed  a  glorious  land  of  beauty  and  of  plenty.  The 
warmth  of  our  summers  you  like  after  the  first  year  or  two, 
while  the  loyely  scenery  arotmd  Adelaide  would  charm  you. 

I  suppose  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  gardens  and  flowers 
so  generaUy  onltiyated  as  here,  and  it  would  be  worth  a  journey 
to  Adelaide  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  loyely  flowers  exhibited 
at  our  October  Show,  and  the  glorious  fruits  in  the  Februuy 
or  March  Show.— -E.  Edwabbs,  Norwood,  South  Auetralia^ 
June  Uth.  

A  CENTURY  OP  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 
GROWERS.— No.  16. 

OTPBIFEDIUIL 

Thb  Lady's  Slipper  family.  The  yeiy  name  of  this  genus 
should  be  sufficient  to  render  it  a  great  fayourite  witib  all 
amateur  growers  of  the  masculine  gender,  quite  independent 
of  the  beautiful  colours  and  markings.  There  are  now  a 
great  many  species  of  Cypripediums  in  onltiyation,  a  few  onlj 
of  which  can,  howeyer,  be  introduced  into  these  pages,  be- 
cause one  of  my  chief  objects  is  to  select  those  plants  whioh 
afford  the  greatest  yariety  in  a  giyen  quantity,  and  thereforo 
any  of  my  readers  who  may  feel  disposed  to  commence  the 
eultiyation  of  this  order  wilh,  say  a  htmdred  plants,  certaii^y 
would  not  approye  of  one-fourtii  being  members  of  this  genos. 
This,  then,  must  be  my  excuse  for  omitting  many  yery  beau- 
tiful species,  not  only  of  Gypripedixmis  but  of  many  other 
genera.  With  the  permission  of  the  Editors  I  hope,  howeyer, 
at  some  future  time  to  say  something  upon  those  species  and 
yarieties  which  haye  been  left  out  of  this  enmneration. 

Cypripediums  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  peouHar 
pouched  or  ealceolate  labellum'.  There  are  some  American 
spedes  which  haye  been  separated,  and  a  new  name  coined  for 
them— yiz.,  Selenipedium.  These  are  distinguished  hj  haying 
a  three-celled  oyary ;  but  the  whole  family  is  such  a  natural 
one  in  all  outward  appearance,  that  it  seems  to  me  nnneoes- 
sary  to  sepumte  them  in  this  place. 

The  Cypripediums  are  plants  of  easy  eultiyation,  th^  flower 
yery  freely,  and  last  a  yery  long  time  in  flower ;  eyen  as  cat 
blooms,  if  a  littie  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them,  they  will 
last  three  or  four  weeks.  The  compost  should  consist  of  Rood 
peat,  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  and  sharp  silyer  sand,  in  abont 
equal  parts.  The  drainage  must  be  good,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  is  necessary  both  in  summer  and  winter,  beeauae 
these  plants  haye  no  pseudobulbs,  or  any  thick  or  fle^  leayee 
to  support  them  through  a  period  of  drought,  neither  should 
thmr  be  raised  aboye  the  rim  of  the  pot  like  other  Orchids. 

C.  CAUDATux. — This  yoiy  handsome  qpaeies  produces  bright 
green,  earinate,  distichous  leayes.  Tb»  scape  is  prodnoed 
from  the  centre,  is  erect,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height, 
usually  bearing  three  of  its  extraordinary  and  attraetiye 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  tawny  yellow,  snifused 
with  brown.  The  petals  pioduce  the  most  wonderful  appear- 
ance, as  they  continue  to  grow  for  seywal  days  after  the  bloom 
is  expanded,  until  they  reach  a  length  of  upwards  of  2  feet. 
The  pouched  lip  yaries  much  in  colour  in  the  different  yarie- 
ties ;  the  flnest  forms  haye  the  upper  portion  dMp  rose,  suf- 
fused with  yellowish  brown.  It  blooms  from  Apnl  to  June» 
and  lasts  seyeral  weeks  if  the  flowers  are  lumi  dry.  Natiye  of 
Quito. 

C.  BiBBATux  oBAnnmiOBniL — ^There  are  numerous  forms  of 
C.  barbatum :  that  which  I  haye  selected  wHl,  undoubtedly, 
please  all  who  grow  it.  The  leayes  are  broad  and  obtuse, 
arranged  in  two  ranks,  and  producing  a  terminal  soape,  which 
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im  this  instanoe  is  single-flowered.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large 
anid  broad,  the  upper  portion  pnre  white,  pnrplish  brown  at 
tibe  basal  part  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  a  deeper  shade ; 
petals  standing  at  right  angles,  oblong,  furnished  on  the  upper 
edge  with  numerous  blaok-bearded  wart-like  protuberances, 
and  purplish  brown  in  colour;  labellum  a  large  dark  brown 
pouch,  resembling  the  toe  of  a  shoe.  It  blooms  from  April  to 
the  end  tof  July,  and  continues  nearly  two  months  in  beauty. 
Native  of  Malacca. 

C.  Lowu.— This  fine  species  is  a  native  of  Borneo.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  thick,  oarinate  below,  from  12  to  18  inches 
long,  and  2  inches  broad.  The  scape  usually  bears  three 
flowers,  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  six ;  this,  however,  is  very 
cnusual;  dorsal  sepal  large,  pale  green;  petals  oblong,  the 
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basal  portion  greenish,  with  purple  spots,  the  ends  wholly 
rioh  purple,  with  eiliated  edges.  Lip  large,  light  brown,  suf- 
fosed  with  purple.  It  blooms  at  various  seasons,  and  oon- 
tinues  a  long  time  in  full  beauty. 

0.  HiBsuTissiMUM. — ^lu  this  spedes  the  foliage  somewhat 
leeembles  that  of  the  flne  old  winter-blooming  kind,  O.insigne. 
The  leaves  are  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  about 
1  inch  in  breadth,  of  a  uniform  dark  green,  saving  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  sUghtly  stained  with  dull  purple.  The  scape 
is  erect;  flowers  solitary;  sepals  greenish  brown;  petals  of 
title  same  colour  at  the  base,  but  the  upper  half  is  wholly 
purple.  The  lip  is  moderate-sized,  greenim  brown,  but  having 
in  addition  a  faint  tinge  of  purple.  It  blooms  during  spring 
and  early  summer.    Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

G.  suPEBBixNS. — This  truly  beautiful  vpmBB  is  the  last  I 
shall  introduce  into  this  enumeration.  The  leaves  are  from 
6  to  10  inches  in  length,  about  2  inches  in  breadth ;  ground 
colour  light  yellowish  green,  being  reticulated  with  mottlings 
of  dark  green,  rendering  it  very  handsome  and  distinct. 
Scape  erect,  bearing  only  a  single  flower,  but  that  is  a  vezy 
large  one ;  doisal  sepal  large,  white,  streaked  with  flne  lines 
of  greenish  brown ;  petals  broad,  ground  colour  white,  spotted 
and  lined  with  purplish  brown  on  the  edges ;  lip  large,  sEdning 
brown,  with  just  a  tinge  of  rose.  It  blooms  from  l£iy  to  July, 
and  continues  in  full  perfection  a  voiy  long  time.  Native  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

GETSIS. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  plants,  most  of  which  well  deserve 
ilie  attention  of  the  amateur,  and  the  spedai  here  introdaoed 


is  quite  indispensable  to  even  a  small  collection.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  thick  fleshy  pseudobulbs,  which  are 
covered  with  membranous  sheaths,  and  by  their  lateral  spikes 
of  thick  waxy  flowers,  which  are  furnished  with  eight  pollen 
masses.  The  species  of  Chysis  are  easily  grown ;  indeed,  so 
are  most  plants  when  an  interested  party  has  charge  of  them. 
They  should  be  potted  upon  a  cone  of  peat  and  sphagnum, 
and  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Daring  the  growing 
season  give  them  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  but  when  at 
rest  place  them  in  a  cool  house  and  keep  dry.  Their  thick 
fleshy  pseudobulbs  enabling  them  to  withstand  a  long  season 
of  drought  with  impunity. 

C.  BKA.CTESCERS.— This  is  the  only  species  I  can  introduce 
here.  The  pseudobulbs  are  from  6  to  12  inches  long,  covered 
with  scaly  sheaths,  and  bearing  thin,  ribbed,  light  green  leaves, 
which  fall  away  daring  the  period  of  rest  after  growth  is  com- 
plete. The  spike  comes  up  in  spring  with  the  young  growth, 
and  bears  flve  or  six  flowers,  which  measure  nearly  3  inches 
in  diameter ;  sepals  and  petals  broad,  thick,  waxy,  and  pure 
white;  lip  aJso  white,  stained  in  the  centre  with  lemon  or 
light  yellow.  It  blooms  in  April  and  May.  Native  of  Guate- 
mala.—Expebio  Gbeds. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  answer  to  your  anonymous  correspondent,  ^'A  Lifb 
Fellow,  B.H.S.,**  his  first  paragraph  should  have  run  thus : 
"  The  old  Council  was  caused  to  retire  by  a  veiy  small  number 
of  votes,  and  most  of  them  local  ones."  I  bdieve  that  there 
is  great  writing  power  in  the  new  Council  (it  is  one  comfort 
that  we  shall  have  no  slovenly  papers),  and  ex|>ect  that  the 
fortiicoming  report  will  be  a  masterpiece,  putting  the  very 
best  possible  face  on  a  bad  case ;  but  that  the  Council  can 
pay  £2400  a-year  rent,  according  to  the  Charter  (and  rent  has 
a  way  of  coming  due),  and  pi^  their  way  without  starving 
horticulture,  is,  I  believe,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  show, 
even  on  paper.  I  wish  I  cocdd  think  otherwise ;  it  would  give 
a  hope  that  our  country  ^ow-fund  money  has  not  been  spent 
after  all. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  large  sum  spent  on  the  gardens  affects 
either  my  argument  or  myseU.  Though  on  the  Council  eight 
years  ago,  it  was  spent  long  before  my  time,  and  I  fear  its 
results  would  n^w  be  only  considered  as  a  tenants  improve- 
ments at  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  time,  and 
therefore  as  worth  nothing  like  the  £6000  a-year  suggested 
by  *<  A  Lite  Fellow.''  He  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
suggested  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  should  make 
building  land  of  the  garden.  What  I  said  was  that  either  the 
garden  should  be  made  of  more  use  to  the  public,  or,  if  it 
were  to  be  kept  private,  as  at  present,  that  the  rich  neighbour- 
hood should  pay  its  value,  about  five  times  the  present  rent ; 
this  sum  to  be  applied  to  public  purposes. 

If  "  A  Lm  Fellow  "  inquires,  he  will  find  that  the  two 
BodetieB  he  names  are  on  a  totally  different  footing  from  ours. 
The  Crown  is,  I  believe,  the  great  landlord  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  I  do  not  know  what  rent  the  two  gardens  pay  directly; 
they  pay  a  very  large  one  indirectiy,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  at  the  Botanic,  and  the  continuous  show  and  other 
attractions  at  the  Zoological,  must  greatiy  add  to  the  rental  of 
the  vast  number  of  houses  owned  by  the  Crown  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  answer  to  the  next  objection,  what  I  sng- 
gested  was  that  a  guinea  should  be  our  subscription,  and  that 
this  should  admit  only  to  the  Show  and  Meetmg  part  of  the 
gardens.  For  the  recreation  part,  those  interested  would 
make  their  own  terms  with  the  Commissioners. 

From  **  A  Lnv  Fellow's  "  point  of  view  he  is  right  in  op- 
posing proxies.  If  the  Eenfldngtonian  rule  is  io  be  kept  up, 
clique  voting  must  be  continued,  and  the  country  stiU  pre- 
vented from  expressing  its  opinion.  Seeing  through  my  hor- 
ticultural spectacles,  I  warmly  advocate  voting  by  proxy. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Denny,  I  have  only  to  say  that  he  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  Society's  difficulties  are  due  to 
the  *'  acts  of  former  Cotmcils,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
member."  Dr.  Denny  is  rather  a  new  Fellow  of  the  Sodety. 
If  he  inquires  of  an  *'  old  Fellow,"  he  will  find  that  the  source 
of  the  difficulties  was  long  before  my  time,  and  that  the  Council 
I  joined  about  eight  years  ago  inherited  them  as  the  new 
Council  has.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Denny  will  stick  to  the  opinion 
contained  in  his  last  paragraph,  that  it  is  wise  to  give  up  the 
lease  of  the  gardens  for  a  fair  consideration.  I  wish  every 
horticulturist  could  be  brought  to  feel  as  strongly  as  I  do,  that 
•0  long  as  our  home  is  in  Egypt  we  shall  be  in  bondage ;  as 
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long  as  we  are  more  than  lodgers  at  Eensingion  for  rooms  and 
gpace  for  committee  and  other  meetings  and  shows,  we  shall 
never  have,  what  the  country  is  in  want  of,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent purely  horticultural  Society ;  and  that  the  only  wsy 
to  make  a  really  successful  national  Society  is  to  bring  in 
Fellows  all  over  the  country  by  reduction  of  the  subscription 
to  a  guinea. 

It  has  been  said,  upon  seemingly  good  authority,  that  the 
new  Council  is  negotiating  with  H.M4  CommissioBers  for  the 
admission  of  Exhibition  visitors,  if  not  forgiving  up  the  lease ; 
or  in  the  language  "Which  was  lately  fashionable,  is  trying  its 
hand  at  **  seUing  the  Society  to  the  Commissioners."  I  doubt 
any  body  of  gentlemen  so  soon  doing  that  for  which  they  so 
loudly  condemned  the  late  Council,  and  which  they  wese  placed 
in  office  to  prevent.— Geoboe  F.  Wilson. 


BELGIAN  HORTICULTURE.— No.  6. 

U.  LOUIS  VAl^  HOUTTE'B  NUB8EBT. 
Ab  wen  as  memory  enables  me  I  will  venture  an  outline 
description  of  the  last  and  greatest  trade  establishment  visited 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.    I  think  I  may  well  call  it  the 
"  last,"  as  being  the  fa^t  visited  tmd  iAte  last  to  describe,  and 
if  I  am  oorreotiy  informed  it  is  the  latest-establilhed  of  the 
principal  nursery  businesses  in  Belgium  ;  and  certainly,  so  far 
as  I  saw,  is  not  only  the  greatest,  but  larger  than  all  the 
others  put  together—i.^.,  than  the  four  previously  described. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  monument  of  perseverance,  ability,  and  enter- 
prise of  the  energetic  head  whose  name  and  fame  as  a  hor- 
ticulturist is  a  household  word  in  all  civilised  nations.    This 
is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  as  M.  Van  Houtte's  business  con- 
nections reach  not  only  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  but  also  to 
North  and  South  America,  China,  and  Japan.    This  sounds, 
perhaps,  rather  grand,  and  readers  may  possibly  imagine  the 
place  grand  tooH-a  place  of  imposing  approach  and  noble 
entrance,  a  place  where  some  grand  external  is  provided  to 
represent  its  internal  importance ;  a  place  where  glass  struc- 
tures caU  up  crystal  palaces  ornate  with  domes  and  minarets 
glistening  in  the  sun,  and  attractive  by  elaborate  ornamental 
architectural  appendages  telling  us  ^<how  rich  it  is."    But  no. 
Think  of  nothing  of   the  kind.    It  is  not  common  for   a 
healthy-minded  man  to  parade  his  wealth,  or  a  thoroughly 
able  man  to  proclaim  his  knowledge  from  the  house-tope. 
Well,  at  Van  Houtte's  there  is  no  dazzling  show — ^no  fang- 
dangs.      There   are  no  palaces  of  glass,  nothing,  in    this 
respect,  out  of  the  ordinary  way  except,'^  perhaps,  one  like  a 
railway  tunnel  and  another  like  a  hand-light  highly  magnified. 
Tet  if  men  of  great  acquirements  do  not  revel  in  display  they 
work  in  every  legitimate  way  to  achieve  success  with  indomi- 
table perseverance,  and  with  skilful  planning  take  care,  above 
all  things,  that  what  they  have  for  the  world  the  world  shall 
know  about.    "  Of  what  use,"  said  a  successful  florist  to  me, 
"is  my  having  this  good  thing  if  the  world  does  not  know 
about  it  ? — ^it  is  my  duty  to  let  all  know."  He  was  then  a  small 
gardener,  he  is  now  fast  rising  to  be  a  large  and  esteemed 
nurseryman.    But  the  simple  making  known  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  honesty  and  faithfulness  governing  all,  or  suc- 
cess will  be  flickering  and  transient.    It  is  necessary,  to  realise 
substantial  and  lasting  fame,  to  do  as  did  Hugh  MiUer*s  stone- 
mason, who  *'  put  his  ccmsdence  into  every  stone  that  he  laid." 
"And  what,"  I  ventured  to  ask  M.  Van  Houtte,  "what  is 
your  governing  gnnciple  in  conducting  so  large  a  business  ?" 
"My  plan,  Mr.  Wright,  is  this :  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  my 
friends  abroad,  and  the  best  I  can  for  my  friendci  at  home  and 
my  men  in  my  nursery,  and  when  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  all 
these  I  do  the  best  for  myself."    That  ib  a  liberal,  honourable, 
and  right  principle  and  such  as  our  best  firms  at  home  act 
upon  or  they  would  not  have  become  great  as  they  are.    Having 
no  idea  that  the  distance  from  here  was  two  miles  we — self  and 
protegS^TUtihed  through  the  cab  line  intending  to  find  our 
rendezvous  on  foot  in  about  ten  minutes.    But  landing  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  taking  our  bearings  we  were  the  next 
moment  in  a  state  of  siege,  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  in  blouses 
— commissionairee — clustering  round  us,  assailing  us  with  sneh 
incomprehensible  jabber  that  my  friend  could  only  answer  by 
a  fit  of  laughter.    This  was  the  signal  for  losing  his  bag  and  a 
dozen  fellows  wrangling  over  it  like  a  pack  of  hounds  at  a  fox. 
It  was  only  by  the  expressive  interpretation  of  a  stout  waUdng- 
fftick  that  the  bag  was  recovered,  when  we  took  refuge  in  an 
"eetaminet"  (having  learned  what  that  meant)  and  holding- 
up  two  fingers  and  uttering  the  solitary  word  **  cognac,"  when 
aSoHi  two  fidmblefols  were  put  beforo  its,  and  we  were  entitled 


to  "  rest  and  he  thankful."  The  next  step  was  to  write  the 
address  of  M.  Van  Houtte  by  way  of  seeking  direction,  but 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Deciding  that  their  eduoation 
was  in  fault  the  same  words  were  printed  in  round  eharaeterB, 
which  resulted  to  our  mutual  satiBfaetion,  and  a  guide  was  it 
once  procured. 

After  walking  about  half  an  hour  with  nothing  at  an  in- 
viting on  either  side  we  turned  into  what  looked  lilft  a  bye> 
lane  to  the  left,  we  came  to  a  group  of  tall  Poplars  through 
which  the  glass  shimmered,  and  this  we  found  to  be  Yan 
Houtte's  celebrated  nurseiy.  Judging  it  by  oompaiison  with 
our  great  home  establishments — as  Yeitch's,  Williams's,  the 
"Pine  Apple,"  Ac,  first  impressions  were  not  favourable. 
There  was  no  semblance  of  attempt  made  to  strike  the  mind 
and  give  effect  at  once,  but,  what  was  to  us  of  more  moment^ 
there  was  a  porter  at  the  gate  who  could  speak  English. 
Before  leaving  home  I  was  repeatedly  told  by  friends,  who* 
thought  they  knew  all  about-it,  "  Oh  1  when  you  get  there  you 
will  find  almost  everybody  able  to  understand  you."  Never 
was  a  greater  mistake.  Certainly  there  is  plenty— too  much — 
of  the  "  vulgar "  tongue  on  the  quay  at  Antwerp.  In  first- 
class  hotels  and  at  railway  stations  a "  one  language"  traveller 
has  no  difficulty,  but  out  of  these  not  one  person  in  five  hun- 
dred can  understand  you  or  you  him.  It  is  as  well  just  to 
mention  this  fact  for  the  information  of  gardeners,  like  myself » 
who  have  not  quite  reached  the  degree  of  professors  of  lan- 
guages, and  who  may  venture  from  home  a  wee.  At  the  left 
of  the  entrance  to  tiie  nursery  is  the  porter's  lodge,  and  on 
the  right  the  spacious  and  comfortable-looking  residence  of 
the  proprietor.  Awaiting  an  answer  to  "the  Dr.'s"  kind 
letter  I  was  taking  stock  of  the  immediate  surroundings.  I 
could  see  on  my  left  a  vast  array  of  glass  houses,  or  more 
properly,  perhaps,  brick  pits,  for  nearly  all  have  brick  sides^ 
are  span  roofed,  and  have  slightiy  sujoken  pathways.  They 
are  erected  for  use  and  not  ornament.  The  outer  walls  are 
coated  witib  ship-tar  and  for  years  together  need  no  repairs  as 
to  painting.  Over  these  the  English  and  Belgian  flags  were 
flying,  it  being  about  the  time  of  the  volunteer  fStes,  and  a 
"  royal  nursery  "  minus  the  "  royal  flags,"  at  such  a  time^ 
would  have  been  a  misnomer.  On  the  right  is  arranged  a 
long  line  of  buildings  as  offices,  printing  house,  packing 
sheds,  &o.  Straight  ahead  is  the  nursery  with  a  group  o# 
choice  Conifers  at  the  entrance,  standing  like  sentries  or  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  greater  army  beyond.  In  the  line  of 
vision  is  the  bulb  warehouse.  Above  wire — lines  of  wire  from 
all  directions  converging  into  a  comer  of  the  dwelling,  which 
at  this  point  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  telegraph  ter-> 
minus,  which  I  suppose  it  is,  M.  Van  Houtte  being  able  to 
communicate  to  any  part  of  his  establishment  without  leaving 
his  bureau  or  even,  I  believe,  his  chair.  Not  that  he  is  indolent 
as>-as  will  be  dearly  seen — ^few  men  work  harder  than  he. 
But  the  answer  comes  that  M.  Van  Houtte  will  see  me  in  an 
hour,  and  meanwhile  an  English-speaking  guide  is  provided  to 
conduct  us  through  the  houses.  It  was  a  rush  through  fron^ 
house  to  house,  a  glance  at  everything  yet  seeing  nothing.  At 
lengtii,  with  watch  in  hand,  the  guide  intimated  that  it  was- 
within  two  minutes  of  M.  Van  Houtte's  time,  and  to  the 
second,  perhaps,  the  door  opened  and  the  renowned  hortioul 
turist  stepped  out  with  tottering  step  to  welcome  us.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  tottering  welcome  but,  on  the  eontraiy,  bo 
robust  as  not  only  to  make  a  man  at  home  in  a  minute  but  to 
startie  him  by  its  earnestness. 

"  Mr.  Wright  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  am  glad  to  see  yon» 
Come  into  my  house.  All  good  gardeners  are  welcome  here. 
Let  us  refresh  and  talk ;  then  you  dine  with  us,  yon  sleep  with 
us,  you  go  into  my  nursery  and  house  when  you  like,  you  have 
all  you  want.  My  son,  who  speaks  English  like  you,  will 
attend  to  you,  and  I  go  and  attend  to  my  business.  You  stay 
as  long  as  you  like,  you  and  your  friend,"  and  then  with  definite 
emphaeiB,  "  you-  stay  a  month."  That  was  enough  and  to 
spare,  lor  instead  of  a  month  I  could  only  afford  a  twentieth 
part,  or  a  day  and  a  half. 

What  I  saw  during  this  short  visit  I  will  attempt  to  narrate. 
But  first  I  should  hke  to  describe  the  man  and  his  mode  o£ 
business.  Pen-and-ink  sketches  of  those  who  are  not  strangere 
in  name  have  in  someway  a  relish  to  most  people.  We  hear 
of  them,  we  read  about  them,  we  almost  seem  to  know  theni^ 
yet  we  have  never  seen  them.  "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ^ 
Is  he  old,  young,  genial,  communicative;  or  what  is  he?"  is  a 
very  common  query  relative  to  representative  men  who,  by 
their  position,  works,  and  ways  have  made  themselves  more 
than  private  individuals. 
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M.  Van  Hontte  is  a  gentlfiman  who  liaa  evidently  tarned  the 
leaf  of  three  seoire  years  bat  is  not  yet  grey  with  time,  and  if 
2u8  st^  has  lost  its  spring  it  is  dne  to  a  sUjght  affliction  common 
to  seduitary  habits  rather  than  innate  physical  weakness.  He 
is  of  robust  physique  and  vigorons  intellect,  and  subjected  to 
his  penetrating  yision  a  nervous  man  might  feel  himself  the 
subject  of  stock-taking  and  being  read  all  through.  He  has 
col  mubh  time  for  polished  oexemony  or  to  press  courtesy  to 
.an  nnpleasant  extraae.  Like  many  another  eminent  man  he 
as  a  great  listener  and  seems  content  for  his' friends  around 
^im  to  do  the  conyentional  talk,  himself  sifting  and  speaking 
<only  to  the  point.  His  charaoteristio  is  soon  seen  to  be 
matter-of-fact  exactitnde,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  acquSsi- 
4ion8  any  man  can  inherit  or  acquire,  and  which,  in  the  end, 
will  serve  him  the  best.  Van  Houtte's  is  a  house  of  work.  Each 
•<me  haa  his  or  her  duties  in  conducting  this  great  business, 
^ven  the  danghters  of  the  household~-of  charming  manners 
and  gemal — ^have  their  share  in  foreign  correspondence,  their 
osatemal  pwent  being  ohief  cashier.  Van  Houtte  spends  his 
whole  time  in  his  business  bureau.  He  has  not  been  all  round 
iiis  nmsery  for  three  years,  yet  is  cognisant  of  evraything  in 
•«very  part  of  it.  From  five  to  eight  every  morning  is  occupied 
dn  arrangements  with  different  fqremen,  and  if  it  is  never  seen 
there  the  governing  head  is  felt  in  every  comer  of  the  estab- 
lishment* Surrounded  by  a  large  staff  of  clerks  every  detaQ 
•of  management  is  arranged  here,  the  chief  himself  com- 
toencoBg  work  between  one  and  two  o^clock  every  naming  and 
working  incessantly  until  d  p.m.  with  less  than  one  hour's 
jntensiBsioQ.  And  this  not  at  imy  particular  season  but  con- 
:<rtaiit]y  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  this  extraordinary  fact  and  will  frankly  confess 
lelt  myself  humiliated  thereby.  What  a  lesson  it  teaches 
that  there  is  no  royal  load  to  success,  and  is  one  more  example 
ihat  those  who  have  won  have  worked — ^worked  with  rare  zeal 
and  perseverance  irresistible  in  pressing  to  the  goal  of  success. 
So  it  has  ever  been,  so  it  will  ever  be.^.  Wbioht. 


VINTAGE  IN  HUNGARY. 

Bt  looking  at  a  book  of  comparative  statistics  you  will  find 
that,  after  France,  Austria-Hungary  is  the  greatest  wine-pro^ 
•ducing  country  in  Europe ;  and  again,  that  to  the  wine-pro- 
duction of  Austria-Hunga^,  whicn  is  estimated  to  reach  in 
a  good  year  above  three  hundred  million  imperial  gallons, 
Hungary  contributes  about  five^eighths.  These  figures  alone, 
without  any  further  eooment,  show  the  importance  of  this 
i>ranch  of  agriculture  for  the  country.  It  is,  Uierefore,  natural 
that  the  vintage  should  constitute  quite  an  event,  and  be 
looked  forward  to  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  the  harvest 
itself.  If  a  good  vintage  can  never  quite  make  up  for  a  bad 
harvest,  it  may  go  far  to  mitigate  the  evil,  for  the  670,000 
Austrian  acres,  equal  to  about  one  million  English  acres,  on 
which  the  Vine  is  cultivated  are  more  or  less  spread  all  over 
the  country,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  mountain 
regions  in  the  north  and  east,  there  is  scarcely  a  county  which 
does  not  in  some  measure  participate  in  the  productioiu  It  is 
•bove  all,  however,  round  those  isolated  heights  which  rise  up 
«t  various  points  of  the  alluvial  basin  which  constitutes  Hun- 
gary that  the  Vine  is  cultivated,  forming  a  series  of  wine  dis- 
tricts and  regions  more  different  in  the  character  of  their  pro- 
duce than  almost  any  other  country  can  show.  Thus,  the  dis- 
trict of  Busth  in  the  west,  that  of  Carlovitz  in  the  south,  that 
of  M6nes  in  the  south-east,  produce  wines  allied  in  flavour  and 
strength  to  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  hills  of 
Villany  in  the  south,  the  slopes  of  the  Matra  range  at  Visonta, 
and  the  mountain  slopes  round  Buda  yield  wines  which  even  a 
connoisseur  might  take  for  Burgundy ;  again,  the  hills  along- 
<side  Cater  Balatar,  the  environs  of  the  isolated  hill  of  Somlo 
in  the  west,  the  valley  of  Kiikiillo,  in  Transylvania,  and  many 
others,  produce  wines  having  all  the  characteristics  of  Bhine 
wines,  only  with  more  body,  while  the  detached  range  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians  boasts  of  its  Tokay,  with  its  own  dis- 
tinctive bouquet,  and  a  combination  of  mellowness  and  strength 
which  is  probably  unrivalled. 

Of  course,  with  such  a  variety  of  Grapes  as  is  implied  by  the 
Tariety  of  wines,  the  vintage  extends  over  a  considerable 
period,  so  that  while  with  the  lighter  sorts  it  begins  towards 
the  end  of  September,  the  gatiiering-in  of  stronger  sorts  rarely 
begins  before  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  owners  of  the 
Tineyards  of  Tokay  wait  for  the  first  hoar  frosts  in  November, 
whidi  are  deemed  essential  to  develope  fully  the  flavour  and 
that  onusaal  quantity  of  sa|^  and  aloohol  whioh  distingpishiB 


their  wines.  It  may  seem  strange  in  a  free  country  that  the 
period  of  vintage  in  each  district  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  owners  of  the  vinevards,  but  it  is  the  local  authorities  who 
fix  not  only  the  beginning,  but  actually  the  period  within 
which  everyone  must  have  finished  his  vintage.  This  is  an 
old  custom,  which  arose  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  vine- 
yards in  the  country  were  not  the  freehold  property  of  those 
who  cultivated  them,  but  had  to  pay  tithes  to  the  landlord  who 
owned  the  soil.  As,  however,  the  tithes  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  State,  and  the  cultivator  has  beconie  likewise  the  free 
owner  of  tiie  vineyards,  this  restriction  is  not  likely  to  be  main- 
tained  much  longer.  Indeed,  this  very  year,  the  small  wine>- 
producers  in  the  district  of  Buda,  who  wanted  the  vintage 
earlier  than  the  time  fixed  by  the  authorities,  remonstrated 
and  carried  their  point.  It  will  not  be  to  their  advantage, 
most  of  the  large  wine-producers  say,  for  the  weather  has  been 
unusually  hot,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  would  have  made 
a  notable  difference  in  the  quality.  Ton  will  say.  Those  who 
thought  so  might  have  waited,  and  thus  shamed  their  foolish 
neighbours ;  but  this  is  more  difficult  than  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  for  they  would  thereby  have  been  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  self-constituted  tithe-gatherers.  Like  game,  fruit  of  every 
kind,  but  above  aQ,  Grapes,  have  somehow  or  other  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  the  character  of  a  riM  mdtitu.  No  one  would 
think  of  taking  even  one  Wheat-ear,  Potato  bulb,  or  head  of 
Indian  Com  from  his  neighbour's  field,  but  somehow  or  other 
the  orchard  or  vin^ard,  although  protected  by  ditch  or  hedge, 
is  not  considered  as  sacred.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Grapes 
begin  to  ripen  a  number  of  special  guardians  are  set  over  the 
vineyards  by  the  authorities.  They  have  their  elevated  stands 
from  which  they  watch  by  day,  while  at  night  they  prowl 
abootf  keeping  up  a  communication  between  each  other  by  the 
sound  of  horns  with  which  they  are  provided.  In  some  of  the 
small  towns — ^for  instance,  the  one  t  am  writing  from — ^there  is 
a  special  functionary,  usually  himself  the  owner  €i  a  vineyard, 
who  manages  this  vineyard  police.  His  sign  of  office  is  a  horn 
larger  than  the  others,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  call  occa- 
sionally, so  as  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  his  subordinates, 
who  have  to  answer  the  call.  Well,  this  improvised  police 
ceases  when  the  period  fixed  for  the  vintage  is  over,  so  that 
everyone,  whether  he  thinks  the  Grapes  ripe  or  not,  must 
finish  his  vintage  within  that  period,  miless,  indeed,  he  likes 
to  establish  a  police  of  Ms  own. 

With  the  burgher  of  Sz6kes-Feh6rv&r  (whence  this  is  written) 
the  vineyard  forms,  as  it  were,  a  necessary  part  of  his  existence 
and  position.  To  possess  a  bit  of  vineyard  is  the  ambition, 
therefore,  of  everyone,  and  he  would  rather  deprive  hims^  etf 
many  other  things  than  resolve  to  sell  it.  Almost  as  much  as 
the  vineyard  itself,  some  sort  of  building  on  it  is  equally  a 
social  necessity  of  any  man  of  standing.  With  those  of 
humbler  fortunes  it  is,  indeed,  only  a  ceU  and  a  shed  of  some 
kind  for  the  wipe  press ;  but  in  many  instances  it  has  grown 
into  a  snug  rustic  building,  where  not  only  friends  may  be 
received,  but  where  a  night,  or  may  be  some  weeks,  may  be 
passed  without  too  much  inconvenience.  The  vintage,  and, 
mdeed,  the  whole  cultivation,  is  a  work  of  love  which'  everyone 
Ukes  to  superintend  himself ;  so  whatever  may  be  the  stress  of 
business  in  the  shop  in  the  town,  especially  on  the  two  weekly 
market  days,  when  the  country  people  all  around  come  in  to 
make  their  purchases,  the  master  or  the  good  wife  always  con- 
trives to  find  time  to  look  after  the  vineyard.  If  nothing  else, 
it  is  an  occasion  for  an  outing,  even  if  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  walk  of  a  couple  of  miles. 

But  when  once  the  vintage  itself  approaches  it  engrosses  all 
attention.  There  is  first  a  good  deal  to  do  before  it  begins ; 
there  are  the  vats  to  be  cleaned,  as  well  as  the  casks ;  the  press 
must  be  set  all  right  and  cleaned  of  the  dust  of  a  twelvemonth ; 
then  vintagers  are  to  be  procured— men  who  squeeze  the  Grape 
by  trampling  upon  it  in  the  old  fashion  with  their  heary  boots. 
Nor  are  the  cares  of  the  mistress  of  tiie  house  smaller.  All 
these  people  have  to  be  fed  while  the  work  lasts,  besides  pre- 
parations made  to  keep  open  house  dwing  the  time.  Im- 
patiently as  everyone  has  waited  for  the  day  fiaed  for  the 
opening  of  the  vintage,  on  the  first  morning  a  regular  emigra- 
tion sets  in  from  the  town,  and  all  is  aMve  and  astir  in  the 
vineyards,  ^ncfa,  of  course,  depends  on  the  weather,  for  if  by 
chance  the  autumn  rains  should  begin  just  then,  the  vintage 
becomes  a  misery  rather  than  a  pleasure.  The  dusty  road  is 
converted  into  a  quagmire,  the  few  hackney  eoacdies  are  all 
bespoken  and  ailmost  mtraetable ;  while  that  open-air  amuse- 
ment, visiting  of  neighbours,  dispensing  of  hospitality,  and  the 
many  other  ple'asnxea  oooen^ted  with  thbi  sort  of  i^psy  lif e»  are 
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marred.  Whoever  would  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining oooaaions  for  seeing  old  Hungarian  hoipitality  mast 
oome  here  for  the  vintage.  I  have  been  told  of  an  officer  who 
arrived  with  a  transport  of  reomits  to  pass  the  night.  He 
found  the  town  qnite  empty ;  it  waa  vintage  time,  and  his  com- 
rade, who  waa  on  gnard  bemoaning  hia  own  fate,  advised  the 
new  oomer  to  go  and  amuse  himself.  On  the  observation  of 
the  latter  that  he  knew  no  one,  he  was  told  to  go  in  at  the  first 
vineyard  where  he  saw  a  light  and  heard  the  sound  of  musie. 
He  did  so,  was  wannly  welcomed,  and  danoed  till  morning. 
Some  peoide  complain  that  of  late  the  old  free  and  easy  way  of 
going  and  coming  is  rather  on  the  dedine,  and  that  set  visits 
are  becoming  the  fashion  more  and  more ;  but  from  all  I  saw, 
I  think  strangers  would  not  fare  worse  now  than  formerly. 
Tou  can  scarcely  pass  a  house  where  you  are  not  asked  to  step 
in,  and  where  eveiy  pains  is  not  taken  to  show  that  you  are 
welcome ;  but  I  should  not  advise  foreigners  to  go  there  unless 
they  are  blessed  with  a  strong  constitution  and  unlimited 
powers  of  imbibing. 

As  the  period  fixed  for  the  vintage  is  usually  a  week,  there 
must  be  a  Sunday  in  it,  and  this  is  really  the  grand  day.  Not 
a  soul,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  who  can  in  anyway  contrive 
it,  will  remain  then  in  the  town,  so  that  you  may  pass  a 
muster  of  the  whole  population  in  the  open  sir.  Every  house 
in  the  vineyards  down  to  the  poorest  is  full  of  friends  who 
come  out  for  the  early  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  and  spend  the  after- 
noon and  evening  there  till  late  in  the  night,  winding  up  with 
supper,  dancing,  fireworks,  singing,  flirting,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  pastimes  for  young  and  old. — {Times,) 

POBTBAITS  OP  PLANTS,  FLOWBBS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

PissiTLOBA.  (Tacsonu)  ihsionib.  Nat,  ord,,  Passiflors.  Linn., 
Monadelphia  Pentandna. — ^Native  of  Peru.  "  T.  insignis  is 
without  question  the  finest  spedes  of  the  genus,  whether  in 
foliage  or  fiower,  owing  to  the  bright  glossy  deep  green  of  the 
rugose  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  the  gigantic  sizse  of  the 
flower,  the  sepals  of  which  are  violet  crimson,  and  the  petals 
of  a  deeper  and  redder  hue.  Dr.  Masters  observes  that  it 
belongs  to  the  section  Poggendorffia  of  Passiflora,  characterised 
by  the  filamentous  corona.  Its  affinity  with  T.  Yan-Yolxemi 
(Ub.  5571),  T.  quitensis  (tab.  5676),  T.  eziantha  (tab.  5750), 
and  T.  mollissima  (tab.  4187),  is  evident ;  but  in  ail  these  the 
corona  is  reduced  to  glands,  and  the  leaves  are  lobed." — (Bot, 
Mag.,  t.  6069.) 

Gaulthsbia  ivbipida.  Nat,  ord,,  Ericaoes.  Linn.,  Octan- 
dria  Monogynia.— "  A  pretty  little  half-hardy  shrub,  of  which 
the  old  leaves  in  autumn  assume  a  most  beautiful  rich  red- 
brown  or  claret  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  which  bean, 
at  the  same  time,  a  profusion  of  pearl-like  white  fruits,  each 
with  five  crimson  spots  on  the  crown,  answering  to  the  lobes 
of  the  baccate  calyx,  which  are  scarlet  in  flower.  It  is  appa- 
rently a  common  plant  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  and  New 
Grenada.  It  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Hall  at  7000  feet  ele- 
vation, near  Camino  Beal  in  the  valley  of  Loa.  I^ofessor 
Jameson  next  sent  it  from  woods  on  Pilzhum  and  Pichincha, 
at  elevations  of  9-10,000  feet.  Goudot  gathered  it  on  the  peak 
of  Tolima,  to  the  westward  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  New 
Grenada;  Hartweg,  near  Quito ;  and  Weddell,  in  the  jftrovinoe 
of  Pasto.  The  above  localities  embrace  a  range  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  miles  of  the  Andes.  The  fruit  is  described  as  eatable, 
but  tasteless."~(IMd.,  t.  6070.) 

Alob  (Aficbi)  nxLTomxA.  Nat.  ord.,JMMem.  Lifm.,Hex- 
andria  Mono^nia. — ^Native  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  greenish 
white.  "  This  singular  succulent  belongs  to  the  same  section 
of  Aloe  with  A.  foliolosa  (tab.  nost.  1852),  pentagonia  (tab. 
nost.  1338),  spirella,  imbricata  (tab.  nost.  1445),  spiralis,  <&c., 
of  Haworth,  which  are  all  dosebr  allied,  havmg  5-fariuusly 
densely  imbricating  leaves,  that  dothe  the  stem  throughout, 
and  terminal  raceme  of  erect  flowers,  with  an  oblong  tube  and 
short  segments.  .  It  diflers  from  the  first-named  of  these  chiefly 
in  size,  and  in  the  leaves  not  being  spirally  disposed  except  on 
the  young  shoots,  though  I  should  much  doubt  this  character 
being  of  any  value.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  B^al 
Gardens,  where  there  is  no  record  of  its  introduction.  The 
peiieot  regularity  with  which  the  leaves  are  superposed  in  flve 
series,  and  the  columnar  stem,  render  it  a  very  striking  object 
in  the  greenhouse.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  is  easily  propagated 
by  ofishoots  from  the  base  of  the  stem."— (I5u2.,  t.  6071.) 

SiBDvooDBA  PULCHXLLA.  Nat.  ord.,  IridacesB.  Linn.,  Tri- 
andxia  Monogynia. — ^Native  of  South  Africa.     Flowers  lilac. 


'*  Syringodea  pulehella  is  one  of  Mr.  Harry  Bolus*  interestmg 
discoveries,  and  was  found  in  plains  amongst  the  Sneeuwberg 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  4600  feet  above  the  sea,  flowering 
in  April.  He  sent  bulbs  to  Eew,  which  flowered  in  September 
of  the  present  year.  The  name  is  derived  from  synngodes, 
flstular,  in  allusion  to  the  slender  perianth-tube." — {Ibid,, 
t.  6072.) 

Aquileou  LXFTOGBXis  voT.  CHsifiiiTrHi.  Nat.  ord.,  Ba- 
nunculaceas.  Linn.,  Polyandria  Pentagynia. — Native  of  New 
Mexico.    Flowers  pale  yellow.— (Jbid.,  t.  6073.) 

CvtBsata— Early  Riven  and  Monstrotu  Heart. — ^The  first 
was  some  time  since  described  by  Mr.  Bivers  in  this  JoumaL 
"For  some  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
raise  early  Oherries  which  would  supmede  the  old  Early  Purple 
Gean,  which  is  notoriously  a  bad  one  to  propagate,  and  in 
addition  has  a  bad  constitution.  The  early  quality  is,  how- 
ever, so  well  developed  in  this  varie^,  that  Mr.  Bivers  selected 
it  as  a  basis  on  which  to  work,  and  After  many  attempts  lie 
raised  a  seedling  from  it,  which  combined  its  early-ripening 
habit  with  a  hardier  constitution. 

**  The  Monstrous  Heart  Cherry,  or  Bigarreau  Qroi  Cceuret, 
is  a  very  old  variety  of  Cherry,  having  been  deecribed  by 
Duhamel,  Mayer,  Kraft,  and  all  the  noted  pomologists  of  the 
last  century.  Its  great  size,  flne  colour,  excellent  flavour,  and 
generally  handsome  appearance  commend  it  as  a  variety  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  The  tree  bears  abundantly,  and  grows 
to  a  large  size,  with  a  spreading  habit.  The  sort  is  admirably 
adapted  for  orchard  planting,  where  the  fruit  is  sent  some 
distance  to  market,  as  it  bears  carriage  well,  and  will  keep 
fresh  for  several  days,  provided  it  is  gathered  dry.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  large  size,  as  broad  as  high,  of  a  regular  heart-shape, 
and  marked  with  a  well-defined  suture,  which  is  rather  deep 
towards  the  stalk,  but  shallow  and  faint  at  the  apex,  where  it 
is  marked  with  a  distinct  style-point,  which  is  rather  promi- 
nent. The  stalk  is  greenish,  from  2  inches  to  2}  inches  long, 
set  in  a  wide  but  not  deep  cavity.  Skin  rather  thick  and 
membranous,  adhering  dosely  to  the  flesh,  smooth  and  shining, 
changing  as  it  ripens  from  yellowish  white  to  golden  yellow, 
splashed  and  streaked  with  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  crsiokling, 
yellowish  white,  with  a  few  faint  stains  of  red  next  the  stone  ; 
juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  It  is  ripe  in  the  middle  of  July.** 
^{Floritt  and  Pomologitt,  8  s.,  vi.,  265.) 

HOLLY,  IVT,  AND  MISTLETOE  IN  THE 
LONDON  MARKETS. 

TowABBs  Christmas,  Covent  Garden,  and  other  markets  of  th« 
metropolis,  are  glutted  with  Christmas  evergreens  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  three-million-peopled  dty.  "  The  boughs  with 
clustered  berries  bright,"  and  the  Laurel,  Ivy,  and  Box,  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  in  rural  and  less  populous  places,  suddenly 
become  in  London  important  artidea  of  commerce,  and  the 
poorest  households  are  willing  to  pay  in  coin  for  a  spray  of 
HoUy  and  liistletoe  to  welcome  Christmas.  Dark  as  it  is  on 
a  December  morning,  long  before  daybreak  Covent  (harden  and 
the  adjacent  streets  and  approaches  to  the  market  are  thronged 
with  heavy  waggons,  some  from  the  railways  end  some  from 
the  country  turnpike  roads,  and  all  laden  with  Mistletoe,  Laurel, 
Ivy,  Box,  and  Spruce  Firs  for  Christmas  trees.  Here  are 
waggons,  piled  up  with  the  festive  evergreens.  Many  laden 
with  at  least  a  ton.  The  procession  is  at  a  standstill,  for  the 
market  is  already  full.  Eveiy  market  morning  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  this  is  the  aspect  of  Covent  Garden ;  and  Covent 
Garden  is  only  one  of  the  great  markets  at  which  Christmas 
evergreens  are  received,  in  order  that  they  may  be  retailed  in 
all  the  squares,  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  of  London.  Where 
does  this  vast  supply  come  from  ?  These  waggons  of  IGstletoe 
are  not  from  the  turnpike  roads,  but  from  the  railway  sta- 
tions— from  the  South- Western  and  Great  Western  termmL 

English  liistletoe  for  the  London  market  comes  abnoai 
exclusively  from  the  cider  and  peny  counties — ^from  the  Apple 
and  Pear  orchards  of  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Glon- 
oestershire.  The  Apple,  and  not  the  Oak,  is  the  tree  whioh 
yields  the  Mistletoe  m  abundance.  In  the  western  and  south- 
western counties  of  England,  where  a  moist  climate  and  a 
warm  summer  produce  the  juicy  fruit  for  making  dder,  not 
unfrequently  50  per  cent,  of  the  Apple  trees  are  infested  witl^ 
the  MuBtletoe.  So  important  a  commodity  has  the  Mistletoe 
become,  that  the  quantity  despatched  from  Hereford  alone  every 
December  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Bull  to  exceed  100  tons. 
From  Worcester  even  a  greater  quantity  is  supplied.  The  Lon- 
don supply  IB  despatched  from  Gloucester,  whilst  the  northern 
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towii0  xeoeiT8  their  proportion  from  Hereford  and  WoroeBter. 
Tke  orehardfl  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  too,  supply  large 
qnantitieB  of  Mistletoe  to  the  London  markets  at  Christmas 
time.  Large  tracts  of  oomitry  in  western  France,  as  in  western 
England,  are  devoted  to  Apple-growing.  In  Normandy  alone, 
the  tree  whioh  the  Mistletoe  most  delightb  in  has  been  so 
widely  enltivated,  that  as  many  as  five  hnndred  varieties  of 
the  add  or  Bitter  Apple  are  known  in  the  district.  The  French 
Mistletoe  finds  its  way  to  St.  Malo,  and  is  thence  shipped  to 
England  by  steamer.  From  the  Channel  Islands,  too.  Mistle- 
toe is  shipped  for  England,  although  orchard  culture  in  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey  has  of  late  years  been  decreasing. 

Arrived  at  Govent  Gburden  or  its  precincts,  the  Mistletoe  is 
offered  for  sale  in  bulk  or  in  small  lots.  Even  in  the  off-streets, 
too,  where  the  cargo  can  get  no  farther  on  its  way  to  the  head- 
quiyrters  of  the  market,  the  sales  begin  and  are  often  com- 
pleted on  the  spot.  The  waggon  is  converted  into  a  shop, 
and  the  sales  are  legally  effected,  for  they  take  place  withm 
the  market  predncts,  and  the  dues  are  collected  as  though  the 
transactions  had  occurred  in  the  Piazzas  of  the  market  itself. 
As  we  stand  here,  l^tletoe  is  selling  all  around  us  from  Is.  6d. 
a  branch  to  £5  and  £6  a-ton.  But,  great  as  are  the  quantities 
of  Mistletoe  which  find  their  way  to  the  London  markets  at 
Christmas  time,  the  various  kinds  of  Holly  are  still  more 
plentifully  supplied.  Holly,  however,  is  not  so  peculiarly  the 
growth  of  certain  districts  as  BCistletoe,  and  the  sources  of  its 
supply  are  more  various,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  more 
questionable  as  regards  the  law  of  meum  and  tuum.  All  around 
London  the  festive  season  is  one  of  uneasiness  and  trepidation 
to  the  owners  of  evergreen  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  not 
seldom  it  is  regularly  signalised  in  such  cases  by  the  employ- 
ment of  watchmen,  night  and  day,  to  protect  the  grounds 
against  marauders.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  Holly 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  London  markets  is  come  by  in  a 
casual  but  not  necessarily  dishonest  manner.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  several  loads  whioh  have  been  brought  in  rail- 
way vans  from  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station.  We  learn  that 
some  railway  works  in  progress  in  Surrey  are  being  carried 
through  a  thick  jungle  of  wild  Holly  and  underwood.  The 
Holly  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  ganger  and  his  men,  and 
is  found  to  be  well  worth  transport  to  Covent  Garden  Market. 
Many  other  consignments  have  a  history  which  tells  of  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  trade. 

Much  of  the  evergreen  supply  for  Christmas  purposes  is 
offered  by  itinerants,  who  may  or  may  not  have  contracted  for 
the  goods  they  possess,  and  it  is  hardly  doubted  in  Covent 
Garden,  Spitalfields,  the  Borough,  and  Farringdon  Street  that 
many  a  load  of  Holly,  which  looks  as  honest  as  its  neighbours, 
has  been  obtained  surreptitiously.  But  the  great  Holly  supply 
of  the  London  markets  comes-in  in  the  form  of  consignments 
to  order  from  well-known  business  clients  in  the  country. 
Stewards  of  great  estates  are  wont  to  sanction  the  dipping  of 
the  plantations  at  Christmas  time,  and  some  valuable  patronage 
of  this  kind  is  fredy  exercised.  Gardeners  at  gentlemen's 
seats,  too,  are  allowed  to  lop  the  evergreens  and  to  treat  the 
spoil  as  thdr  perqnidtes,  or  they  sub-let  the  privilege  to  the 
local  market-gardener,  who  well  knows  where  to  find  a  customer 
for  his  wares.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Holly  still 
maintains  its  aboriginal  hold  on  the  common  lands  of  Surrey, 
Hampshire,  and  other  counties  near  enough  to  London  to 
repay  the  expense  of  carriage  and  yidd  a  profit  to  the  vendor, 
besides  putting  an  honest  penny  in  the  way  of  the  villager  far 
away.  Some  of  our  finest  native  Hollies  are  found  in  the  New 
Forest,  but  Sevenoaks  and  Cobham  and  Hohnwood  are  equally 
well  known  to  the  purveyors  of  Christmas  evergreens.  We 
find,  too,  that  it  even  pays  to  bring  Holly  from  Shropshire,  and 
that  large  quantities  are  being  brought  from  the  environs  of 
Shrewsbury  year  by  year.  At  Covent  Garden  it  is  sold  to  the 
retailers  in  bundles  from  6(f.  upwards,  whilst  the  same  quantity 
of  variegated  Holly  often  fetches  from  5«.  to  68.  and  upwards. 
A  load  of  weU-bcoried  variegated  Holly  sometimes  fetches  as 
much  as  £20.  So  at  Covent  Garden,  before  daylight  on  a  De- 
cember morning,  the  trade  goes  on  in  glistening  broad-leaved 
Laurd ;  Ivy,  glossy  and  black-berried ;  Holly, "  with  its  thorny 
leaves  and  benies  like  crimson  drops,"  as  the  symbolical  writers 
love  to  describe  it ;  and  round  toppling  bushes  of  the  white- 
berried  Ifistietoe.— (L^iture  Hour.) 

Gabdbhxbs*  BoTiL  Bkhevolxnt  Institutxoic.—- We  ask  sub- 
scribers to  eondder  the  case  of  Mrs.  Edlington,  widow  of  the 
late  John  Edlington,  who  died  in  October  last,  leaving  her 
and  dx  children,  three  of  whom  are  totally  unprovided  for. 


The  mile  has  suffered  for  twenty  years  £rom  disease  of  the 
heart,  which  has  not  only  prevented  her  doing  any  kind  of 
hard  work,  but  also  necesdtated  the  husband's  earnings  being 
spent  in  medicd  and  other  attendance,  and  she  is  now  quite 
incapable  of  earning  her  own  living.  Mr.  Edlington  was  at 
the*time  of  his  death  gardener  to  Sir  M.  Cholmdey,  Bart., 
Easton  Hall,  Grantham,  and  previously  he  had  lived  with  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  Wrotham  Park,  Bamet,  the  Earl  of  Erne, 
&G,  He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Institution,  having 
been  seven  years  a  subscriber,  and  never  having  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  advocating  its  daims  asaongst  his  friends. 


THE  CATHCART  PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  THE 
POTATO  DISEASE, 
Mbssbs.  Chablss  Whitehbad,  John  Algernon  Clarke,  William 
Carruthers,  and  H.  M.  Jenkins,  the  Judges  appointed  by  the 
Boyd  Agricultural  Sodety  to  examine  the  essays  competing 
for  the  £100  prize  offered  by  Lord  Cathcart  for  the  best  essay 
on  "  The  Potato  Disease  and  its  Prevention,"  presented  their 
report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sodety's  Council.  Among 
ninety-four  essays  not  one  has  been  found  worthy  of  an  award ; 
in.  fact,  had  anybody  really  succeeded  in  combating  the  disease, 
he  would  probably  have  done  better  with  his  discovery  than 
by  describing  the  modus  operandi  for  £100.  The  causes  most 
f requentiy  set  forth  in  the  manuscripts  were  degeneration  of 
the  tuber,  fungus  on  the  tuber,  superabundant  moisture  and 
wet  weather,  Peronospora  infestans  attacking  the  leavee  and 
stems  of  the  plant,  electrical  action,  and  unhedthy  condition 
of  the  plant,  induced  by  the  use  of  certain  xnanures.  The 
principal  remedies  recommended  were  the  cultivation  of  new 
varieties,  use  of  disease-proof  sorts,  employment  of  lightning- 
conductors,  application  of  lime  as  a  manure,  avoidance  of  sped- 
fled  manures,  steeping  or  kiln-drying  the  tuber  before  planting, 
dressing  the  haulm  with  Mphur,  chlorine,  &o.,  cutting  off  the 
tops  on  the  first  appearance  of  disease,  growing  the  Potatoes 
in  small  dumns  or  hillocks,  bending  down  the  haulm  so  as  not 
to  drip  over  the  roots,  and  tying  up  the  haulm  to  stakes,  or 
cultivating  sorts  having  erect  stalks.  Evidence  in  son^e  essays 
contradicted  in  nearly  all  cases  alleged  results  stated  in  others. 
The  Judges  have  recommended  ihe  Society  to  grant  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  some  compe- 
tent mycologist  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  life-history 
of  the  Potato  fungus  (Peronospora  infestans)  in  the  intervd 
between  the  injury  to  the  Potato  plant  and  the  reappearance  of 
the  fungus  in  the  following  year.  Also  that  vduable  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  disease-proof  early  and  late  Po- 
tatoes, the  awards  to  be  made  after  testing  the  competing  sorts 
and  their  produce  during  three  seasons. 

Death  of  Mb.  Chabz4BB  Lawbon.— We  regret  to  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Lawson,  head  of  the  late  firm 
of  Peter  Lawson  A  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  and  latdy  Lord  Provobt 
of  the  city,  which  took  place  on  Sunday  night,  the  21st  inst.  ^ 


THE  YEW  AT  CROWHURST,  IN  SUSSEX. 
Cahdbm  observes  that  **in  times  past  the  whole  country 
(Sussex)  throughout,  by  reason  of  the  woods,  was  hardly 

Passable,  for  the  wood  Andradswdd  took  up  in  this  quarter  a 
undred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth." 
Evidence  of  this  remains  in  the  number  of  places  in  the 
names  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  hurst,  a  wood,  was 
applied,  and  is  still  retained.  Within  ten  miles  round  Hast- 
ings are  Hurst  Wood,  Cowhurst,  Maplehurst,  Coghurst,  Crow- 
hurst,  Piddlehurst,  Penhurst,  and  Bathurst.  Other  parts  of  the 
county  are  similarly  characterised.  Wadhurst,  Bricklehurst, 
Hawkhurst,  Tioehurst,  Bellhurst,  Sdehurst,  Hurst  Green,  and 
Ewhurst,  are  all  in  close  vioiniiy  to  the  South-Eastem  Bail- 
way  between  London  and  Hastings.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Tews,  dl  the  trees  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  days  have  passed 
away,  but  of  the  Tews  many  are  still  existing.  I  know  nb 
county  in  so  many  of  the  churchyards  of  whioh  ancient  Tews 
lure  remaining  as  in  Sussex.  ^ 

Bay,  the  botanist,  I  believe,  was  correct  in  considering  that 
our  forefathers  so  placed  them  because,  being  evergreen,  they 
symbolised  the  immortdity  that  triumphs  over  the  grave. 
The  peasants  of  Ireland  wear  sprigs  of  Tew  in  their  hats 
during  Eastertide,  the  season  that  commemorates  the  assur- 
anoe  of  immortality;  and  Evelyn  tells  that  in  his  days  the 
I  Tew  sprigs  were  called  *'  Palms."    The  durability  of  the  wood 
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of  the  Yew,  eyen  when  dead,  is  bo  prolonged,  that  the  men  of 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  say  '*  a  pott  of  Tew  will  outlast 
a  post  of  iron."  Some  have  thonght  that  the  Tew  was  planted 
in  eaeh  parish  chnrohyard  to  famish  how-staves  for  our 
arehers,  but  foreign  wood  was  preferred  for  the  purpose,  and 
no  aneient  Tew  I  ever  saw  shows  anv  traoe  of  being  lopped. 

One  of  these  giants  in  age,  durability,  and  size  is  in  the 
ehurehyard  of  Orowhurst,  in  Sussex,  about  five  miles  from 
Hastings,  and  fully  realises  Wordsworth's  Terse,  being 

"  Of  TMt  drsozuftKenoa,  uid  gtoom  pnfoond, 
TbiBsolitazytrMl    AUvingthlxig 
Fiodaoed  feoo  dowiT  eTer  to  dOMy, 
Of  fonn  and  aspeel  too  magnifleent 
To  be  destroyed." 

I  measured  its  clustered  trunk  a  few  weeks  since,  and  found 
it,  as  Mr.  Cater  Band  states  it  was  in  1735,  "  33  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  groun|,  and  27  feet  at  4  feet  from  the  base.*' 
At  about  7  feet  from  the  ground  the  trunk  divides  into  four 
main  limbs,  and  these  have  produced  branches,  covering  a 
circle  full  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  hollow,  and  to 
prevent  the  leverage  of  the  side  branches  breaking  down  its 
sides,  strong  bands  of  iron  have  been  appli^  to  hold  the 
trunk  together.  The  extremitieB  of  the  branches  are  dead, 
and  the  highest  of  the  top  are  stag-headed.  De  Candolle  ad- 
judged its  brother  tree  at  a  village  similarly  named  in  Surrey 
to  be  fourteen  centuries  and  a  half  old,  and  if  so,  which  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt — ^Mr.  Lower  says  some  think  its  age  is 
3000  years  I— then  William  the  Conqueror  may  have  rested 
Iwneath  its  tomches,  for  when  he  landed  at  Bulverfaythe  it 
was  six  hundred  years  old,  and  he  must  have  passed  near  it 
when  advancing  to  plant  his  standard  on  Telham  HiH,  just 
beyond,  on  the  eve  of  that  battle  in  which  Harold,  his  rival, 
f  eU.  ThBt  brave  and  rash  rival  also  nmst  have  been  beneath 
the  branches  of  this  Tew  tree,  for  Domesday  Book  tells  us 
that  Orowhurst  was  his  domain,  and  by  the  Normans  was 
devastated,  *'  vastatum  fuit." 

In  eourse  of  time  Orowhurst  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  John  Pelham,  and  his  crest,  known  as  **the  Pelham 
buckle,*'  is  still  remaining  in  the  church  tower.  That  buckle 
is  said  to  have  been  assigned  him  by  heralds  as  indicative  of 
his  aiding  in  the  capture  of  John,  King  of  France,  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers.  That  he  did  so  aid  is  certain,  but  we  think 
that  the  crest  was  assigned  in  acknowledgment  of  his  general 
title  to  such  a  distinction,  for  heraldic  authorities  tell  that 
the  buckle  was  intended  to  represent  power,  fidelity,  and  firm- 
ness. Near  the  church,  on  the  south  side,  are  the  remains  of 
Court  Lodge,  the  manor  house;  they  are  only  a  pointed 
arched  window  and  part  ol  the  walls  of  the  east  gable.  The 
PapHlons,  connected  with  the  Pelhams  by  marriage,  now  re- 
«ide  in  Orowhurst  Place. — G. 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KXTOBBK  OABDSH. 

DtTHO  should  be  prepared  for  forcing  the  various  culinary 
vegetables  which  are  required  early ;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
leaves  may  be  used  with  it.  If  the  autumn  sowing  of  Oauli- 
fiow€T9  failed,  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow  in  a  box,  -tdiieh  may 
ne  placed  in  a  forcing  house,  and  when  the  plants  are  of  a  suffi- 
cient size  prick  them  out  in  a  frame  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Celery 
trenches  may  now  be  dug  out,  so  that  they  may  receive  the 
henefit  of  the  frost ;  in  the  spring  Caulifiowers  may  be  planted  in 
them,  and  dwarf  Peas  or  Lettuce  between,  which  will  be  off  by 
the  time  the  trenches  are  wanted.  A  seed  bed  should  now  be 
made  to  raise  young  Cucumber  plants  for  the  hotbeds ;  a  one- 
light  box  is  generally  of  sufficient  sisefor  this  purpose.  After 
the  bed  is  made  and  the  heat  is  up  the  dung  should  be  forked-up 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  every  other  morning  until  the  burning  heat 
has  subsided.  Eartti-up  Dwarf  Kidney  Beana  as  they  advance  in 
flrowth ;  never  allow  them  to  grow  to  too  great  a  height  before 
this  is  done ;  water  them  before  doing  it  if  they  are  at  all  dry. 
If  young  Potatoes  are  wanted  very  early,  some  Early  Frame, 
or  any  ox  its  varieties,  may  be  planted  on  a  slight  hotbed.  If 
it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  them  inunediately,  they  may  be 
laid  in  a  forcing  house  till  they  begin  to  shoot.  A  second  crop 
of  Badiahee  may  now  be  sown  in  a  similar  situation  to  the  last 
—that  is,  on  a  slight  hotbed. 

VBUIT  OABDBN. 

As  there  is,  comparatively,  not  much  of  importance  to  attend 
to  at  this  season,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  for  renovating 
old  borders  and  forming  new  ones.  The  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  after  removing  unfavourable  soil,  is  to  render  the 
border  dry  by  forming  a  drain  in  front,  the  top  of  the  drain 
being  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  border,  giving  that  bottom 


a  good  inclination  frpm  back  to  front,  and  then  rendering  it  im- 
pervious to  the  roots  of  trees  by  ax^y  of  the  methods  usually 
employed,  of  which  we  would  prefer  grouting  with  lime  and 
gravel,  as  tiie  best  and  cheapest.  The  forming  of  this  hard 
bottom  might  be  dispensed  with  in  favourable  circumstances, 
particularly  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  cropping  the  borders, 
and  then  by  mulching  the  surface  the  roots  would  be  encouraged 
to  rise  to  the  top.  From  1^  to  2  feet  would  be  depth  enough  of 
good  soil  where  healthy  fruitful  trees,  in  opposition  to  mere 
luxuriance,  were  the  object,  nving  the  greater  depth  to  Pears, 
Plums,  Vines,  &o.,  and  the  less  depth  to  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines. The  next  thine  is  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  haz^- 
coloured  loam,  if  it  can  oe  procured,  which  will  answer  admir- 
ably by  itself  for  Apples  andPears ;  for  Plums  if  kept  somewhat 
adhesive;  for  Cherries  if  sand  or  road-grit  be  added  for  the 
tender  sorts ;  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  with  the  addition  of 
about  one-tmrd  of  road  drift  or  sandy  matter,  and  a  little  leaf 
mould  if  the  soil  is  naturally  adhesive ;  and  for  Apricots^  with  less 
sand  than  for  Peaches,  and  of  a  greater  depth.  For  Fies  it  will 
hp  advisable  to  restram  the  extension  of  the  roots,  to  keep  the 
tree  growing  from  one  stem  instead  of  suckers,  and  to  supply 
necessary  nourishment  by  mulching.  For  Vines  the  same  soil 
wiU  suit  well,  but  it  must  be  incorporated  with  calcareous  matter, 
such  as  lime  rubbish,  &c.,  and  well  manured  with  broken  and 
bruised  bones  in  preference  to  hotbed  or  other  manure,  as  beine 
more  lasting  in  their  effects,  and  because  the  latter,  when  buried 
deep,  becomes  effete  for  all  useful  purposes  by  being  placed  be- 
yond the  decomposing  infiuence  of  atmoBpheric  agency.  The 
addition  of  brickbats  and  large  lamps  of  porous  sandstone, 
interspersed  in  the  border  so  as  to  keep  it  open,  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

FLOWKB  OABDXN. 

Where  any  of  the  beds  or  borders  require  a  dressing  of  fresh 
soil  this  should  be  provided  in  order  to  have  it  in  readiness  to 
wheel  on  while  tms  favourable  weatiier  lasts.  Fiesh  soil  in 
most  oases  is  preferable  as  a  dressing  for  fiower  beds  to  manure, 
which  is  apt  to  cause  too  luxuriant  a  growth  for  a  first-rate 
display  of  flowers.  On  soils  that  are  naturally  poor,  however, 
and  where  neither  fresh  mould  nor  decayed  leaves  can  be  had,  a 
moderate  dressinp'  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  will  be  use- 
ful; bufc  this  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  mould  the  full 
depth  of  the  bei,  and  not  carelessly  tumed-in  and  left  in  lumps 
near  the  surface,  for  in  this  case  a  gross  habit  ol  growth  would 
be  promoted  early  in  the  season,  and  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  roots  would  be  near  the  surface  in  the  manure,  the  plants 
would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  dry  weather ;  whereas  if  the  ma- 
nure is  well-incorporated  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  about 
.18  inches,  no  ordinary  amount  of  dry  weather  will  injure  ^he 
plants  after  they  once  get  fairly  established.  After  the  severe 
nrost  we  have  had,  the  cultivators  of  CamationB  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  advice  we  have  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate, that  of  the  paramount  importance  of  potting  layers 
early,  so  that  they  may  withstand  frosts  like  the  one  we  have 
had  without  the  frame-lights  being  constantly  dosed.  Take 
care  that  Auriculas  get  no  drip,  and  that  the  ooverixig,  whether 
glass  or  prepared  calico,  is  perfectly  water-tight.  Tulips  wUl 
now  each  succeeding  week  be  getting  nearer  the  surface,  some 
slight  protection  will  be  necessary  where  they  are  grown  for 
exhibition  in  order  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  injury  to  the 
embryo  bloom.  Pinks  may  be  sheltered  with  small  pieces  of 
spruce  fir  boughs  round  the  beds. 

STOVE. 

If  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  plants  next  May,  a 
portion  of  the  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  wnich  have  been  the 
longest  at  rest  may  be  started  p.t  once,  as  also  a  few  Cleroden- 
drons.  The  latter  should  be  cut  back  to  the  lowest  eyes  so  as 
to  secure  having  busby  specimens  and  the  pots  covered  with 
foliage,  and  when  they  fairly  start  into  growtn  the  balls  should 
be  reduced  sufficiently  to  allow  of  giving  a  good  shift  of  fresh 
SQil  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  pots.  A  few  Allamandas 
may  also  be  pruned  and  placed  in  heat  provided  the  wood  is 
well  ripened.  Where  there  is  not  a  house  that  can  be  kept  at  a 
rather  nigh  temperature  for  such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to 
push  into  growth  at  this  early  season,  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  80^  or  85*^,  which  will  encoura^  the  roots  and 
render  a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  or  overdriving  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  less  necessary. 

OBEXKHOUSE  AND  C0N8EBVAT0BT. 

Any  specimens  in  pots  of  the  more  valuable  hardwooded 
plants  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  winter  in  the  conservatory, 
should  be  frequently  examined,  turning  them  partly  round 
every  week  to  expose  the  foliage  equally  to  light ;  when  in  un- 
suitable quarters  they  are  sure  to  suffer  from  the  slightest  neg- 
lect. Let  Cytisuses  and  other  early-flowering  greenhouse  plants 
occupy  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  where  air  can  be  admitted 
on  favourable  opportunities.  Early-iorced  bulbs  should  now  be 
introduced  to  ta^e  the  place  of  Cnrysanthemums.  These  will 
make  a  fine  show  until  the  forced  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  Watch 
for  the  appearance  of  green  fly,  and  as  soon  as  observed  smoke 
the  house. 
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PITS   AMD  FRAXB8. 

If  any  dampneBS  is  observed  among  the  plants  eo  oyer  them 
and  remove  all  dead  leaves,  moss,  and  everything  likely  to  cause 
damp.    Give  water  very  sparingly. — W.  Kbamb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK, 

FBUIT  ▲NB  KITOHBN  OABDBN. 

Althouob  we  have  had  a  few  frosty  4ft7>>  ^^  weather,  so  far, 
has  been  mild,  and  many  trees  and  roots  are  in  a  forward  state. 

On  unoovering  a  large  "  clamp  "  of  Potaioea  of  the  Begent 
second  early  class,  the  whole  was  a  mass  of  growths  from  1  to 
3  inches  in  length.  The  crop  was  extensively  diseased  at  the 
time  of  lifting,  and  it  has  Hi>een  suggested  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  such  an  early  growth.  Though  quite  half  of  them  were 
diseased  when  the  crop  was  taken  up,  nearly  half  of  those  that 
remain  are  also  bad,  and  from  accounts  sent  from  Scotland  it 
appears  that  in  many  cases  quite  half  of  what  have  been  stored 
by  some  farmers  for  the  winter  are  also  diseased.  Those  who 
have  the  largest  portion  of  their  winter  supply  stored  in  *'  clamps  " 
(or  pits,  as  it  is  called  in  some  parts)  should  look  them  over,  so 
that  the  diseased  portions  may  be  removed,  and  also  the  growths 
from  those  that  have  sprouted. 

Celery  has  kept  better  with  us  this  year  than  it  has  usually 
done ;  many  sorts  have  been  tried  in  our  kitchen  garden.  Major 
Clarke's  Solid  Bed  was  planted  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
seems  to  be  the  best  keeping  red  sort.  For  several  years  the 
ridges  have  been  slightly  thatched  with  wheat  straw;  this  is 
merely  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ridfe,  and  bent  down  on  each  side, 
so  that  nearly  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  straw  is  carried  down 
between  the  ridges,  when  the  straw  can  be  removed  in  fine 
weather  to  allow  the  ridges  to  dry.  It  is  a  most  efficient  pro- 
tection both  from  rain  and  frost. 

We  have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds;  Dutch  hoeing  was  of  no  use  whatever,  as,  instead  of 
destroying,  it  only  transplanted  them.  Loam  which  contained 
grass  seeds  was  used  to  place  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
Strawberry  plants,  and  not  approving  of  digging  amongst  the 
roots,  it  was  necessary  to  handplck  the  beaJs ;  this  was  done 
during  mild  weather. 

It  is  highly  necessary  for  those  who  have  the  management 
of  gardens  to  select  a  time  when  the  weather  is  most  suitable 
for  the  different  operations.  Men  will  make  but  little  progress 
at  hand-weeding  or  nailing  wall  trees  if  the  thermometer  is  not 
much  above  the  freezing-point.  Digging  should  also  be  done 
when  the  surface  is  comparatively  dry.  Trenching  may  be 
reserved  for  a  time  of  frost,  or  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for 
the  surface  to  be  dog  with  advantage. 

We  have  been  digging  between  the  rows  of  a  plantation  of 
Rcupherriea.  This  fruit  delights  in  rich,  deep,  moist  soil. 
Before  planting,  the  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched,  working- 
in  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  bearing  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  is  essential 
every  year.  A  plantation,  when  well  managed,  will  continue 
in  fml  bearing  for  very  many  years.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
active  rootlets  are  near  the  surface,  and  not  far  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  stool,  so  that  in  digging  a  little  manure  may  be 
worked-in  over  the  roots  by  slightly  moving  the  surface,  but'on 
no  account  should  the  roots  be  dsjnaged.  If  stout  sticks  have 
been  used  to  support  the  plants,  they  must  be  examined  to 
ascertain  if  any  are  unsouna,  so  that  they  may  be  replaced. 

Nailing  has  also  been  forwarded.  This  is  an  operation 
wherein  our  amateur  friends  who  manage  their  own  gardens  do 
not  excel  as  a  rule,  and  even  in  large  gardens  the  young  men 
do  not  take  so  much  pride  in  their  trees  as  used  to  be  the  case 
in  the  old  times.  But  this  may  be  all  the  better  for  the  trees. 
We  would  rather  see  a  shoot  not  quite  straight,  than  that  it  and 
the  wall  should  be  damaged  to  get  it  into  a  line.  Our  rule  is  to 
drive  as  few  nails  into  the  wall  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  much 
strain  upon  the  shreds  by  pulling  the  shoots  into  their  place. 
Supposing  a  tree  trained  on  the  fan-system  has  to  be  nailed  to 
the  wall,  all  the  main  shoots  should  be  nailed-in  first  at  the 
proper  distances  apart,  the  intermediate  spaces  to  be  filled-in 
with  the  smaller  fruit-bearing  wood.  The  method  of  training 
one  shoot  will  suffice  for  all.  Begin  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  by 
doubling  a  shred  round  it,  and  driving  the  nail  so  that  there 
will  be  ample  room  for  the  wood  to  swell.  The  next  shred 
should  be  doubled  the  opposite  way,  and  so  that  the  shoot  is 
gently  pulled  into  its  place.  This  is  continued  all  through  untij, 
the  tree  is  in  its  place.  Trees  that  have  been  managed  as  de- 
scribed in  previous  "  Doings  "  will  require  but  little  pruning. 
Should  any  growths  be  too  much  crowded  they  may  be  cut  out, 
it  is  always  better  to  baye  too  few  than  too  many.  All  wottd 
that  shows  traces  of  gumming  should  be  removed, 
nivrr  and  fobcing  housbs. 

In  early  vineriea,  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  without 
much  artificial  heat.  Keeping-up  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  cause  the  vines  to  break 
regularly.    A  bed  of  leaves  in  the  house  throws  out  a  steady 


moist  heat,  which  is  wholesome  to  tender  plants.  Stable  ma- 
nure heats  more  violently,  and  will  throw-out  steam  which  wiXt 
be  injurious  to  the  leayes  of  plants.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
mixing  it  with  old  manure.  Koses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or,  in- 
deed, all  sorts  of  earlv-flowering  shrubs  and  roots  may  be  forced 
on  such  beds.  The  bottom  heat  promotes  root  action,  and  thfr 
gradually  increasing  temperature  requisite  for  the  Vines  Buits 
them  well.  In  the  late  vineries  all  the  leaves  have  been  re- 
moved so  that  the  Grapes  will  keep  better.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber a  worse  season  for  them  than  this  has  been ;  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  have  good  firek  in  the  day,  and  yentUate  wheneyer 
the  weather  is  fine.  The  bunches  require  looking  over  twice 
a-week.  Bemoved  another  batch  of  Black  Prince  Strawberries 
to  the  forcing  house.  Those  so  far  advanced  that  the  tnuses 
can  be  readily  observed,  are  removed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
60^  at  night,  or  65<*  in  fine  weather.  Abundant  syringing  and 
copious  supplies  of  water  are  necessary  to  yigorous  aeydfopment. 
The  batch  which  has  been  removed  from  a  cold  pit  has  been 
placed  in  a  house  where  there  is  very  tittle  artificial  heat 

The  orchard  house  has  been  deared-out  for  the  reception  of 
trees  in  pots.  Strawberries  have  been  removed  from  cold 
frames  to  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  same  structure.  Straw-  , 
berries  in  pots  plunged  in  cold  frames  do  not  succeed  nearly  so 
well  as  they  do  in  an  airy  house,  but  damp  is  so  destructive  to- 
the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
more  pots  to  water  than  absolutely  necessary. 

The  recent  dense  fogs  have  been  most  destnictive  to  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  owing  to  the  filth  which  was  held  in  suspen- 
sion for  three  or  four  days,  the  roofs  of  our  glass  houses  are 
covered  with  a  black  substance  resembling  a  mixture  of  soot 
and  grease.  This  has  been  washed-off  Cucumber  houses  and. 
places  where  much  light  is  necessary.  Our  country  friends 
have  no  such  infliction  as  this  to  deal  with. 

STOVB  AMD  OBEBNHOUSB. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  fogs  on  all  delicate 
hothouse  flowers,  such  as  the  different  species  of  Orchids.  We 
have  usually  during  the  winter  months  had  Phalaenopsis  grandi- 
flora  in  flower.  There  were  two  spikes  of  P.  amabilis  with 
flowers  wholly  and  partially  expanded.  As  the  fog  increased 
the  sepals  collapsed  as  if  the  flowers  had  been  impregnated,  and 
before  the  fog  deared-off  all  the  flowers  were  shrivelled-up. 
The  same  effect  was  produced  on  L»lia  autumnalis  In  ;a  cool 
house. 

In  the  greenhouse  department  the  seeds  of  mould  have  been 
sown,  so  that  Cyclamens  and  other  subjects  that  are  densely 
covered  with  flowers  and  foliage  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  all  decaying  parts  removed. 

VLOWBB  OABDBN  AND  bHBUBBBBY. 

The  weather  has  been  suitable  both  for  digging  herbaceous 
borders  and  amongst  shrubs,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to 
have  some  of  the  work  forwarded  in  this  department.  In 
digging  herbaceous  borders  great  care  is  necessary  in  order  thai 
none  of  the  more  delicate  species  which  aie  as  yet  nndergronnd 
may  be  injured  by  the  dig^ng-fork-— a  spade  should  not  be  used. 
All  labels  that  have  the  writing  defaced  should  be  replaced  with 
new  ones.  We  find  wooden  labels  which  have  been  covered 
with  two  coats  of  white  paint  the  best  for  our  purpose.  Terra- 
cotta was  tried,  but  the  paint  peeled-off  the  first  year,  and  many 
of  the  labels  are  broken  and  useless.— J.  Douolas. 
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James  Vick,  Bochester,  New  York.— FicAr's  Floral  Guide  for 
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F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Prussia.— iS[p0cta2  Trade  List  of 
Flotoer  Seeds. 

W.  Barron  &  Son,  Blvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  n«ar  Derby. 
— Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  dc. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B. — ^Many  qaestions  most  remain  unanswered  antU  next 
week. 

Books  {W,  H,  i>.).~*'Th«  Anuktaiu's  BoMrinm,**  by  the  B«t.  B.  W.  Thom- 
80X1.  It  is  an  uoeUcmi  book,  too  little  known,  pabliihed  in  Ijondon  by 
Hamilton,  AdAUU,  ft  Ck>.  "  The  Canftiy,"  bj  Brent,  which  you  ean  hare  free 
by  post  from,  onr  ofRoe  if  yon  eneloee  Is.  Id.  in  postage  stamps  with  your 
address.  (J.  S.).— **  Pearson  on  the  Yhie  "  will  salt  yon.  It  maj  be  kad  frae 
by  post  from  our  offlee  if  yon  enclose  1<.  Id,  with  your  address. 

Grapes  SHuraLLnca  (O.  B.  17.).— The  portion  of  aboneh  of  Mrs.  Pino» 
Or»pe  was  smAshed  flat  in  coming  through  the  post,  bot  there  were  a  few 
berries  left  to  show  how  good  the  sample  is.  We  do  not  detect  any  shrivel- 
ling, and  we  doabt  much  M  there  is  any.  Is  it  not  that  thsy  are  withering 
through  want  of  molstars  t  as  being  planted  inside  s  house  *'oa  a  high 
position  and  abondantly  drained,"  th^  may  reqoin  water.  Frait  win  "  flag,** 
as  well  as  leaves,  through  %  lack  of  nuHStore. 

(ULAimn  VaxTCHn  {Uiu  C.  IFiii^ate).— Toor  flower  is  a  garden  hybrid 
Onliid,  for  whieh  plant-growers  have  to  thank  Hi.  Domiay.  It  is  andonbtedly 
one  of  the  very  fiiMst  of  winter-blooming  plants,  added  to  which  its  opltivar 
tion  is  of  the  simplest.  It  eaJo]!%  a  good  heat  when  growing,  bat  when  at  rest 
may  without  injory  be  placed  in  the  drawing-room.    In  potting  tadn  well 
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and  use  a  eompofli  oozuUting  of  pM^  loam,  ]ml  xnonld,  «nd  dry  eow  mtmire 
in  eqaal  parts,  and  while  srowing  give  abondanoe  of  water.  Do  not  pot  them 
upon  a  oone  of  Boil,  hat  a  uttle  below  the  rim,  as  with  ordinary  plants.  It  maj 
be  propagated  by  breaking  the  old  pieadobalbe  into  two  or  three  pieeea,  when 
eaeh  will  make  a  shoot. 

CrcLAMSNS  WoBM-BATXN  (A  Towig  Beffiwfter).—ThB  ereatoxes  sent,  whioh 
yon  say  are  destroying  your  Oyelamens,  are  a  small  white  qpedes  of  hair- 
worm, and  not  the  lanrae  of  some  small  gnat.  They  generally  attack  theroots 
of  plants  already  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  are  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
~~i»  o.  w» 

CUBBINT-SBOOT  GBUB   AHD  QoOSSBBKBT  CATXBPILLAm  (J.  M.  8,),— We 

repeat  what  we  have  before  often  pablished.  Eyery  one  acquainted  with  old 
gwdens  must  haye  frequently  noticed  that  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the 
Currant  trees  tenanting  them  haye  suddenly  withered  and  died  without  any 
apparent  cause.  In  such  cases,  if  the  wood  of  the  branch  be  split  down  the 
centre,  the  pith  will  be  found  all  consumed,  the  tube  where  it  had  been 
blackened,  and  nothing  remaining  but  ib»  excrements  of  a  caterpillar,  whioh 
may  also  be  can^t  at  his  work  of  destruction  if  the  examination  is  made  so 
soon  as  the  brandi  first  shows  symptoms  of  withering.  ThiscatendUarisfleehy, 
whitith,  with  four  yellowish-brown  spots  near  its  head.  It  is  the  lanra  of  the 
Currant  (Sphinx  tipuUformis,  Sesia,  or  £geria,  or  Bombeda  tipullformls. 
The  parent  moth  is  Deautiful,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  May  sod  early  in 
June  dnziag  hot  lanshine*  either  settled  on  the  leayes  of  the  GazKint,  or 


flying  around  the  flowers  of  the  Syrinoa  and  Lilae.  It  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  acroes  the  wings  when  these  are  quite  opened;  tbe  prevailing 
colour  is  bluish  black,  with  yaxious  parts  yellow ;  the  snteinnm  black ;  the 
breast  with  a  yellow  line  on  each  siae;  the  abdomen,  or  lower  part  of  the 
body,  hafe  three  yellow  rings  round  it  in  the  females,  and  four  in  the  males; 
the  fore  winm  are  barred  and  yeined  with  blaok;  it  has  a  brush  of  fine  scales 
at  the  endox  its  abdomen,  which  fan  it  can  expand  as  it  pleases.  The  Bed, 
White,  and  Black  Currant,  and,  we  think,  the  Gooseberry  are  aU  liable  to  its 
attacks.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  April  in  openings  of  the  bark  of  a  young 
shoot,  and  the  caterpillar  immediately  it  is  hatched  penetrates  to  its  pith, 
and  eats  its  wsj  down  this  until  it  reaches  the  pith  of  tne  main  branch.  The 
only  secnritlye  measures  are  to  kill  the  moth  wheneyer  seen,  and  to  split  open 
the  withered  branches  and  serye  the  caterpillars  similarly.  The  green  cater- 
pillars which  so  soon  strip  off  a  OoosebeRy-bush's  leaves,  are  the  larm  of  a 
Saw-fly.  The  cross  lines  show  the  natural  sixe  of  this  Saw-ftr*  This  insect, 
which  has  been  named  by  entomologists  Nematus  trimaoolatus,  Nematus 
Bibesii,  Tenthredo  Grossularis),  and  Tenthredo  yentricosa,  comes  forth  in  the 
course  of  April  Its  body  is  yeUowish-brown ;  its  sntennm  nine-Jofaited  and 
brown;  the  crown  of  the  head,  eyes,  three  large  spots  diyidedb7  a  light  line  on 
the  back,  add  a  large  spot  on  the  breast,  are  idl  black;  the  body,  or  belly,  is 
orange;  the  wlngsrefleet  the  eoloun  of  the  rainbow;  and  theirnerret,  with  a 


large  spot  on  the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings,  are  brown;  the  lega  are  brown 
also.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  along  the  principal  nerres  on  the  underside 
of  the  Gooseberry  leaves,  and  less  frequently  on  those  of  the  Bed  and  White 
Currant.  The  engs  are  hatched  within  ten  days ;  and  the  anival  of  the  catet^ 
pillars  may  be  known  from  the  leaves  being  eaten  through  into  numerous 
small  holes.  These  caterpillars  are  pale  green,  with  one  ring  at  each  end 
yellow ;  the  head,  tail,  feet,  and  rowsof  spots  on  their  sides,  being  Uack.  Suc- 
eessional  broods  are  hatched  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  October,  but  it 
is  during  May  and  June  that  they  are  uraally  most  abundant  and  destmotive. 
Some  of  these  descend  into  the  earth  ttcm  cocoons,  and  taring  forth  fresh  flies 
at  the  end  of  the  summer ;  but  the  later  broods  of  caterpillars  remain  in 
their  cocoons  throughout  the  winter,  and  ^tre  birth  to  the  earliest  spring- 
swarm  of  Saw-flies. 

Pkjlch  Tbxbb  BBPormra  (Bob  Boy).— The  Peach  trees  in  18-faich  pots  we 
should  not  repot,  at  least  not  now,  nor  remove  the  surface  soil  until  the  fruit 
is  set  and  begins  to  swell ;  then  top-drees  with  equal  parts  of  twrtj  loam  and 
fresh  sheep's  droppings,  removing  only  the  loose  old  surface  soiL  If  the 
sheep's  drivings  cannot  be  had  horse  droppings  msy  be  substituted.  The 
top-dressing  may  be  repeated  after  the  fruit  is  stoned.  Potting  is  best  done 
when  the  leaves  are  berinning  to  falL  We  should  not  increase  the  size  of  pgt, 
bat  reduce  the  ball,  and  xepot  in  the  same  size.    Bather  tiutj  loam  two  p«rts 


half  a  pact  eaeh  rotten  manure  and  maxl,  are  a  good  potting  ebmpost  for  the 
Peaeh. 

Obohidb  BspoTTiNa  (Id«m).~Eeep  them  in  the  pots  as  thqr  are,  rather 
dry,  until  March,  and  then  repot  than,  using  clean  pots  extra' well  drairwd, 
and  a  oompost  of  flbrous  brown  peat  and  rough  or  lumpy  chopped  sphagnum 
and  broken  pots;  of  these  materials  empk)y  equal  parts,  with  a  sixth  part  of 
pieces  of  charcoal,  and  a  like  proportion  of  silver  sand.  Pot  firmly,  keeping 
the  ^ants  high  in  the  centre  of  the  pots.  All  do  well  in  pots  except  the 
Stannopeas,  wnloh  should  have  a  basket. 

WxBTBB  Tbbatubxt  OF  SHOW  Panszbs  (J.  S.).— The  plants  ought  to  have 
been  potted,  and  placed  on,  or  better  plunged  in  coal  ashee  in  a  cold  frame.  This 
we  should  do  now,  admitting  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  but  shielding  from 
heavy  rains,  when  the  light  should  be  tilted  at  the  back,  and  in  frosty  weather 
have  the  protection  of  mats  over  the  lights.  It  will  not  do  to  place  them  in 
the  greesmouse.  If  you  have  no  frame,  protect  them  where  they  are  in  severe 
weather  with  mats  on  sticks  arched  over  the  bed.  The  kinds  mentioned  in 
our  pi^er  were  bedding  ones,  yours  are  show  vazleties. 

Vbobtablbs  fob  Sownro  now— Mbloh  amd  Cuoumbbb  (P«tite).— Begrond 
Peas  and  Broad  Beans  the  present  is  not  a  suitable  time  for  sowing  the  seeds 
of  vegetables.  Blue  Peter  and  DiUistone's  Early  Peas,  Early  Long-pod,  and 
Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Beans.  Sow  them  on  a  warm  border. .  .It  is  too 
early  to  sow  Kidney  Beans.  The  middle  of  April  is  quite  soon  enou^  Sow 
Carrots  early  in  that  month.  Bead's  New  Hybrid  Melon,  scarlet-fleehed,  and 
Blue  Gown  Cucumber  will  suit  you. 

PniBS  HOT  Fbuitiho  {A  8u$9etB  Bub$efiber),—Yc/ai  plants  which  were 
suckers  last  December  have  done  very  weO.  The  bottom  heat  is  rather 
high,  8SP  should  be  the  maTJmnm,  and  76°  to  80°  would  be  the  hi^^iest  we 
should  give  at  this  time  of  year.  The  plants  would  have  been  better  potted 
early  in  August  instead  of  September.  All  th«y  want  is  time,  and  th^  will 
probably  show  for  fruit  early  in  spring. 

KzDNBT  Bbah  Lbatbs  Spottbx)  U^ims).— Thelcavcs  sent  are  spotted  from 
being  kept  in  a  dose,  moist  atmos]^here,  and  too  low  a  temperature.  Give  a 
temperature  of  56°  to  00°  at  night,  and  66'' to  75°  b7  day,  admitting  air  freely, 
and  they  will  do  well,  the  pods  not  failing  off  but  swelling  freely.  December 
and  January  are  the  worst  two  months  in  the  year  for  Kidney  Bean  growing. 

PBUMiBa  Vdib  Bods  (H,  JST.).— The  canes  having  reached  the  top  of  tho 
house  th^  should  be  cut  back  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  rafter,  which  on 
16  feet  of  rafter  will  be  to  6  feet.  From  the  rod  at  the  bottom  of  the  rafter 
you  will  need  to  traiik-up  another  shoot,  and  take  it  up  alongside  the  last 
year's  cane,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  stopped  until  it  has  grown  6  feet,  and  take 
another  cane  from  the  main  or  centre  one  to  the  top  of  the  house.  The  other 
ejes  will  give  shoots  that  are  to  carry  the  crop  of  next  year.  Next  autumn 
the  centre  rod  is  to  be  cut  back  one-third  its  length,  or  one-half  the  growth  of 
the  current  year,  and  the  side  rod  shortened  to  6  feet.  The  year  following,  on 
the  other  side,  yon  will  need  to  let  a  shoot  grow,  not  stopping  it  until  it  has 
grown  6  feet,  and  this  is  to  be  out  back  to  6  feet  Your  Vine  will  then  be 
formed;  the  centre  oane  will  beat  one-third  its  length  at  the  top,  the  first  side 
oane  will  bear  the  middle  third  part,  and  the  cane  on  the  other  side  will  bear 
on  the  lower  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  rafter.  This  is  the  long-rod 
system ;  in  the  shorl*rod  system  the  canos  are  annually  shortened  to  six 
eyes.  Neither  system  we  consider  suited  for  Vines  in  a  greenhouse.  Spnr- 
pmning  is  much  preferable,  and  in  this  case  we  should  shorten  the  canes  to 
six  or  eight  eyes  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or  trellis,  and  so  on  annnany 
until  the  top  of  the  house  is  gained. 

Tbbb  VioLBTSd— Can  any  of  your  readers  ten  me  where  to  procure  pots  of 
tree  Violets,  either  double  Neapolitan  or  any  other  kinds  t  A  lady,  a  friend 
of  mine,  is  in  want  of  some.— C.  P.  Pbach. 

Chioobt  Fobozno  ( /.  B.).—The  roots  should  be  taken-up  now,  or  better  in 
November,  and  have  the  tops  cut  off  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  rooter 
When  wanted  to  force  they  should  be  placed  in  soil  level  with  the  crown,  and 
set  in  a  Mushroom  house  or  other  daric  plaee  having  a  temperature  of  56°  to 
etP.  The  roote  may  be  potted  and  covered  with  an  inverted  flowet^pot 
having  the  hole  in  the  bottom  stopped  with  moss  to  exclude  air  and  light, 
and  placed  in  a  house  with  the  temperature  named.  Ther  also  do  well  in  a 
cellar.  A  fresh  lot  of  roots  should  be  introduced  at  intervals  of  ten  days  era 
fortnight  so  as  to  keep-up  a  sue^easion  of  blannhed  leaves  for  salads. 

Hbatzro  a  Small  Gbbbnhousb  {Amateut).—A.  gas-itove  and  hot-water 
pipes  1  inch  in  diameter  would  not  give  sufficient  heat  A  large  Shrewsbury'a 
apparatus  mi^t,  but  the  fumes  of  the  gas  must  be  conveyedinto  the  open  air. 
Gbapb  Cbacxdio  {Corutant  Beader),—Jn  all  raobability  your  Grape  is 
Chasselas  Musqn^  It  cracks  Just  as  you  say.  We  know  no  such  Grape  as 
Toki^  RfnmtJgnan.  To  prevent  cracldng,  ihe  border  where  the  roots  are 
should  be  moderately  dry  at  the  time  of  ripening;  pioeeive  also  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house;  and  as  a  further  precaution  eut  a  notch  on  the  branch 
to  which  the  bunch  is  attached,  between  the  bunch  and  the  main  stem,  this 
wUl  eheek  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  berries.  Plant  the  old  Ash-leaved  Kidn^ 
Potato  at  once  and  force  gently  at  first. 

PLABTDia  Wall  Fbitit  (WeUnf).— On  the  east  wall  plant  Apricots  and 
Pears.  On  the  west  aspect  Plums  and  Cherries.  The  followiiw  is  a  good 
selection.  2fpH«ot«.—Hemskeric,  Moor  Pai^,  and  Peach.  P«ars.— ^Bergamotte 
d*Esperen,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurr6  Bose,  Beurr6  Did,  Easter  Beuxr6, 
Beorr^  Hardy,  Williams's  Bon  Chrdtien,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Glou  Mor^eaa, 
Marie  Louise.  Ck^rrtM.— Archduke,  Bigaxxeau  Napoleon,  Blaok  Tartsiiai», 
Elton,  Knight's  Early  Black.  PIusu.— Blue  Gsge,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Golden 
Esperen,  Green  Gage,  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  Jefferson,  Transparent  Gage, 
Victoria  (Denyer's),  and  Washington.  Maiden  trees  of  the  above  would  cost 
from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  but  they  will  succeed 
if  planted  at  the  end  of  Febniazy  or  begiiming  of  March.  Wall  trees  msj  be 
planted  16  feet  apart.  ^ 

Vdib  Maiuobhbmt  (B,  X).~PlaDi  oat  your  Vine  in  the  usual  war,  bat  9p 
not  eoU  any  part  of  the  stem  in  the  ground.  Prune  the  young  wood  back  to 
two  eyes.  We  hare  deetzoyed  seals  on  the  old  branches  of  frait  trses  by 
drssstng  them  with  boiled  oU. 

Pbab  Tbbbb  hot  BBABxxa  (K«HUm&rtk).^AB  your  trees  blossom  freeh[  and 
produce  XK>  fruit  your  dimate  must  be  too  cold  for  the  sorts  you  have.  Every 
district  has  its  spedal  sorts  whidi  succeed  better  there  than  they  do  at  other 
plaoes.  Could  you  not  obtain  grafts  of  the  sorts  that  succeed  best  in  your 
neighbours'  gardens?  With  us  Marie  Louise  is  a  moderatdy  free  bearing 
sort.  Mszie  Louise  dIJcde  bears  freely.  WilUams's  Bon  Chrfiiien,  Louise 
Boime  of  Jersey,  Triomnhe  de  Jodoigne,  Napoleon,  Beuiri  d'Aremberg,  Benzr6 
Boec,  Madame  Treyve,  Beuzr6  d'Amaialis,  Wmter  Nells,  and  Ziphirin  Grigoiro 
are  amoogit  the  moat  certain  bearers.   We  once  erected  a  framewozk  of  wood 
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miiMtmetory.  We  get  the  beet  fruit  of  Loolee  Bomie  of  Jmej  from  traee 
vcvked  on  the  Qnloeeb  Did  70a  pUat  yoo*  treee  deep  enough  ?  Th^  ought 
4o  hem  the  onloB  of  the  Btoek  irith  the  ee&on  juet  eovend  vlth  nlL 

Bfomaw  loa  («.  IT.).— Stanttvhile  frwalBi. 

Kambi  ov  Ffetrtm  (Cm<iirio»V— 1,  FmaiBgtaa'e  WeellnB :  i,  Qm^eneleln ; 

JDokeof  Defooifain;  ^^NotkBOfvn;  B.lknUla'feCkilAnPlMiB;  6,B«nd 
AreiBMig* 

NAine  OF  PLAim  (Leiio).— The  StmvlNnT  IVee,  Aitatoa  Uneda  (H.  0.  N., 
aotitK— AU  AdhmtuB  Cttlltae  Yenirie.  {E.  D.).— 1,  PdlM  heetetft;  S,  Ae- 
nldSuBfeleetnni;  SorS,  AepidinmeBfatai«,fer.t  4, Althernenthwe ;  Sort, 
Trndeeeentfai  ep.;  0,  SMtoUm  or  Aehillee.  (#.  W.  P.k— a,  foljpodfaui 
nymetodee,  or  e  doie  iUr;  b,  Plerie  ereMeB;  o,  WefhieleBle  eoidlfeUB; 


'  ghymetodee,  t 
s»Pl«leaoiid 


FQULTBTi  BEE,  AID  PlCQSOI  OHBOIIOLB. 


MUSEUM  OF  STANDARD  8FSCIMEKS 
OP  POULTBT. 
I  H4cva  bean  zeftdiog  with  oongidenble  intoxait  Um  wotrovertj 
Is  oor  Joomal  on  JiidM  #.  Ponltrj  StandMrds,  Ac.  I  really 
liBd  iniended  to  foloot »  Droed  of  lowla  and  tnrmy  hBnd  at  priae- 
tekiag.  hat  the  lani^t  I  hiffe  thus  obtainea  hm  kBookea  my 
intenuon  on  the  head.  It  is  all  very  eaay  for  a  man  to  write  a 
deeoription  of  a  fowl,  and  append  a  oatalogne  of  Eng^xah  and 
Tanhee  pointa,  bat  it  ia  nest  to  impoaiible  for  me,  by  myflre- 
«ade,  toaee^amymind'a  eye)  the  bird  he  haa  deecribed.  what 
liYiaf  man  can  write  "ahi^?'*  Who  oan  write  "colour  to  a 
ahade"ao  that  I  can  lanoT  it?  From  what  I  gather  poultry 
iHreeding  is  left  a  ^real  deal  to  the  imagination  m  the  breeder. 
He  breeds  to  his  standard,  his  fowls  are  judged  aoeording  to 
another  man's  standard,  and  that  judge's  awards  are  commented 
«n  in  the  papers  by  hatf-a-dosen  corresvondents,  each  possessinff 
•  priyaitB  standard  of  his  own  1  The  wnde.  in  mj  inexperienced 
«yes,  is  a  tangled  network  of  orotchets  and  fancies  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  the  winner  has  moae  laok  than  good  judgment 
io  contend  against. 


I  wish  to  breed  for  showing  bnt  cannot.    I  hare  plenty  of 
ime  on  iny  hands  but  cannot  spare  a  day  to  attena  a  show, 
though  if  I  did  I  should  be  as  wise  as  ever.    The  standard,  in 


Mty  humble  opinion,  ought  to  be  settled— but  not  on  paper.  Let 
4t  ffoed  bird  of  every  kind  be  purchased,  let  him  or  her  be  sden- 
tineally  killed,  stuiled,  coloured  if  necessary,  and  made  perfect. 
I  would  ffladly  give  a  crown  to  go  oyer  an  exhibition  liie  that, 
and  would  find  the  time  to  do  so.  I  should  then  know  what  a 
perfect  bird  ought  to  be.  I  should  do  my  best  to  breed  birds  as 
good  in  shape  and  colour  and  to  excel  it,  if  poestble.  in  that 
nameless  grace,  elesance,  and  carriage  which  one  perfect  bird 
yoseessss  over  another  perfect  bird,  and  which  is  akin  to  that 
gentlemanly  bearing  whkh  raises  a  man  ao  much  abore  his 

Perhaps  some  one  with  mors  esperienoe  will  point  out  a  way 
4)f  organising  an  exhibition  of  stufFed  perfect  birds,  which  would 
isess  far  more  charms  in  the  eyes  of  true  fanders  than  the 
It  efthihitian  aver  did.— Gallus. 


poesess 
(istez] 


MINGLING  TABIETIES. 


Bleek  fowls— Bed  fowls^ 
White  fowls  end  Qrej— 
ICisgle  fowls— mhi^e  tii, 
Wn^  while  fOB  msr. 

Hatino  reeeifed  a  jmsent  from  ^rmingham  of  a  splendid 
Dark  Bed  Gamecock  I  want  to  kaowwhattodowith  it.    I  have 

two  yards  of  fowls,  one  contatas  two  thoroughbred  ]>ovking 
cocks  with  twenty-eight  Dorking  hens  and  one  Brahma  cock. 
Tard  No.  2  cantams  Golden-spangled  hens,  Cuckoo  Dorkings, 
Minorca,  and  Crdve-Cosurs,  with  a  Crdve-CoBur  cock.  I  have 
cent  my  Game  cock  to  yard  No.  2,  Is  this  right  ?— J.  8. 

[The  only  place  where  you  oan  put  your  Game  cook  will  be  in 
Tard  No.  1.  Me  will  do  you  good  among  the  Dorkings  as  you 
•do  not  care  for  pure-bred  birds.  His  blood  will  make  them 
hardier.  He  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  yard  2.  We  should 
1^  curious  to  see  some  ol  the  chickens  bred  there.  It  is  always 
«  mistake  to  put  sitters  and  non-sitters  together,  you  cannot 
improve  either  and  may  lessen  the  good  propetties  of  both.— 
Xdb.]  

GUILDFOBD  POULTBT  SHOW. 
Tng  was  held  on  the  15th  and  16th  inst. 
^I>0BxniM^^«¥ey.-l^ Riffle, Portfay  HJ. B. Pirtaer.  1 


Dorkiac.    C7MelMW.-i.  C.  PhaBell.  O 
«.  J.  N.VtoMr-    *e.akCNBBW>dl. 


of  the  Ute  H.  D.  Bereler,  Eaetwlek  Perk.   Jn^  other  colow,—l  end  8, 0.  B. 
CMnewitll.    he,  C.  J.  Webber,  Wonersh  <l)k 

Bbahkas  -Dork.-l  end  %  O.  ■.  GTeeewelL  LIf M.-1.  J.  Pane.  %  Mrs. 
WlUeher,  Ovlldftwd.     he,  J.  DreSehew^  Oraatoich.    «,  Mrs.  M.  M*r»halJ. 

Oaxb.— JBIeeh-trwuted or  other Bede  —U  9.  T/EMitntt.  Wonerah.  S,  Ber.  J. 
Mfrrlman.  Onmleich.  Aim  other  poriefy.— 1,  W.  Balnhtn,  Famham.  t,B.B. 
Baker.  Tyiing. 

BASBOBOBe.-l,J.W.Trowtoklfe.  i  — d  e,  O.  B.  Ci  ees wiill 

BAman.--Omme.^h  T.  BeBdell.  Jaa..  Oidldford.   1  and  vte.  Bev.  O. 
OwHdfosd.  Jmvothervmriei^^ltnAlLj. " 


te,O.B.Gneew«U. 

the  late  H.  D.  Berdar.    2,  Mrs.  M. 


1>vfmM—4^le$bwry,—l, ^ 

MarahalL   Rouen,— U  Mrs.  M.  MarahaU.     t,  E.  Harrison.  Bael  Otaadoa.   e,  E. 
HiMer^okipg;  J.  Pares;  B.  Haniseo.   2iiy  oM«r  vorMy.-l,  Withheld,  t. 


Tdbkbvs!— U  a.  B.  Laagford.  AlboiT.   L  W.  Meseeagar.   he. 
[«oT»laee ;  B.  BarriMn.  i^ailt.— I,  B.  BatneoB.  1  and  me,  W.  II 


D<>aaivee.-irA6sb-],0.B.Qresswaa  S.  dw  CrnhUt,  I>eBUes.  BbM.-laad 
%  W.  VeeaeiMrer,  Woaenh.  t»  B.  OaBBM^  XKnfctBg;  Mrs.  Mayo;  B.  B. 
Yoaogi  Doridag. 

BTAirisM.— 1.  J.  W.  TiuwIwWge,  PasMag.   1^  W.  BeMria,  f^waBaai. 

Cocanrs.-BHyaad  Ciaaesisw^—l aad  s^  J.  Vum,  fllBBisia.  ^BassirtstB 


O.  B.  Plaehard;  Conateee  of  Lftrelaee. 
AwT  oma  TAanvr.-l,  T.  Moore,  Patersteid  (SOtsv  DotUagsL    S,  A. 
r  (Malays),    te.  Bar.  O.  GhUtoa  (Cr«TM3(Bar):O.B.G»ee». 

(Jaasaisi  BlihleeK   e,  W.  6.  Bodgse,  Bafshot  (Oolden  Menda);  T. 
.  _ .  e  (SwMT  Doshtoesk 

MxnA  SvooiL-^  W.  Ward,  Waylea  (WMte  Aamim  Babhit);  G.  J< 
Braaley  (Spaaieh  Babbit):  J.  Colee.  Batehlaadi  (Ta^eye). 

JunaB.— Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Fulham. 


SELKIBK  POULTBT  SHOW- 
Voluhtbbb  drill  haUs  in  aU  parts  of  the  ooontrv  are  well 
adapted  for  omithologioal  ahows,  and  that  at  Selkirk  proTed 
sufficiently  commodious  for  the  Bzhlbition  held  on  ^e  17th  and 
18th,  although  the  entries  were  much  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious show.  The  arran^mentSy  with  one  ezoepilon,  were  good ; 
the  Bantams  being  exhibited  in  bell-shaped  peaas  were  in  fuU 
view  of  each  other,  and  the  Game  did  not  show  to  advantage. 


the  adult  class  a  grand  Sihrer-Grey  cedk  was  mated  with  a  dark 
Grey  hen,  and  in  consequence  left  out.  The  chickens  were  well 
shown  and  very  good,  as  also  the  CodWm,  the  winners  in  which 
were  Buff.  Only  the  first-prize  BraJinuu  were  of  note,  but 
these,  an  old  cock  and  a  pullet,  were  good  in  all  respects.  Ham^ 
hurgha  were  very  good  in  all  except  the  Silver-pencils,  snd 
many  of  the  pens  were  noticed.  In  adult  Gtime  a  very  perfect 
pair  of  Black  Beds  stood  iirst,  with  good  Brown  Beds  second. 
Brown  Beds  were  flrst  aaiong  ddckens,  and  Black  Beds  second. 
There  wen  but  four  entries  in  the  cottagers'  class,  but  these 
were  aU  noticed.  The  Any  other  variety  class  was  one  of  the 
beet;  Golden  Polands  were  first,  Silvers  second,  and  Cambridoe 
Turksya  third.  The  Selling  class  was  poor.  Aylesburv  Ducfa 
very  good,  but  the  Bouens  were  even  better.  Bed  Game 
BanUvmg  formed  a  very  large  daaa,  and  the  quality  waa  dose 
throughout,  the  winners  being  about  perfect ;  the  second-pTisa 
pen  contained  the  best  pullet  we  ever  saw.  In  the  next  class 
capital  Piles  stood  first,  Duckwings  second,  and  Pilee  third;, 
mile  in  single  ooeks  a  Dnckwiag  was  first  and  a  Pile  aeoond, 
with  a  Black  Bose*combed  third.  In  the  Variety  daaa  cmly  the 
two  first-named  pens  wen  of  anv  quality. 

Figeoru  were  a  much  larger  snow  than  has  ever  been  seen  at 
Selkirk,  and  among  the  spedmens  were  many  of  the  highest 
quality.    In  Tamblers  Almonds  won  the  prizes,  but  the  best 

Sdr  came  too  late  for  competition ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Mr. 
nle's  birds  onlv  arrived  after  the  adjudication.  FantaUs  were 
very  good,  also  the  Pouters,  Blues  being  first  and  Whites  second. 
Nuns  were  good;  while  En^^h  Owls  wen  one  of  the  best 
classes,  Blues  being  first  and  third,  and  Powdered  Blues  second. 
Turbits  seem  to  be  well  understood  here,  the  class  being  a  good 
one.  Blue,  Silver,  and  Blue  winning  respectively.  In  the  v  ariety 
dass  Barbs  were  first.  Black  Lets  second,  and  Bed  Magpies 
third.  The  Selling  dass  for  Pigeons  was  much  better  than  that 
of  the  poultry. 

There  was  also  an  excellent  show  of  Canarie9,  where  the 
Sootch  fandes  prevailed. 

Bpaxxsh.  -1.  H.  Wilkinson,  Eetrby.  Skipton.  t.  W.  Petersoa,  Laa^olm.  8,  J  * 
Oatms.  Oalathiele.    he,  O.  F.atittor.  Bioomhall.  Carlisle. 

DoiuuMoe.— 1  and  S.  B.  Bel4,  HolUnliirst,  Caaonbie.  %  W.  Esekie,  Carterhaui^ 
Selkirk.  CAidkeiu.— 1,  W.  Harrey,  Sbeffleld.  S,A.M*Kie,Hawiek.  t,O.ABioe, 
Metreee.   e.B.Beid. 

Cooimi-CaxKA.— 1,  W.  Barvar.  X  a.  P.  Stattsr.  8,  W.  B.  Park.  Melroee.  e^ 
B.  8.  Mevhaaeoa,  TUlyerala,  Whitebooee ;  P.  G.  Bm«e,  Ediabarsh. 

BsABMA  Poota^— 1,  B.  Browalie.  Towaasnd,  Xirkeaidy.  1.  G.  B.  1 
Dalkeith.  I.  T.  Barker,  Bl.la&d,  Banley.  vhe,  LieaA^CoL  Blee,  C 
«,  B.  Raid ;  B.  S.  8tot>heneon.__ 


,  C^par-Flfa. 


BAnBoasB».-aold«n««n«a]ed.-l.  B.  IMeksoa.  Salfclrk.  t.  Lady  M.  Boott. 
BowbUl,  SelUik  8.W.B.P8rk.  vSe,  O.  Bobarts.  jn.,  Bttri&baagh.  I^aUdrfc. 
O.  Dodtf,  Paik  Miltoa.  Carlisle.  BUieei^pettBiOed,-^  J.  Btefheneoa.  Aiidiie. 
8.  A.  Btotfdart.  SaiSbk. 

BAmoaoBS.-gflMmipawgled.~l.  B.  Diekaoa,  Selkirk.  1  aod  8. 0.  Stalker, 
Weet  Sleekbara,  BedUagtoa.  ehe,  B.  Caaainsham,  BUwertoa.  aU/eer^pemgled. 

-1,  W.  B.  Park.   S,B.  Cameson.  Btewartoa.  8.  G.  L  CamiM].  r" •" 

New  Pitellso.    vke,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Boaay  XeUy,  Mew  Uyth, 
Btolker. 


auBB.-l,  W.  Teaagheebead,  Darilastoa.  I.  J.  Neleoo,  Ooehshalr.  Bohaau 
LJ.  A.Mdhw,BlS2dercioMbaiB.  vAe.  J.  BroaiA, Carlisle,  hs.^.  Jonas; 
Bebeida,  Moip^.  CMekene.-U  G.  C  WUaoa.  MSothorpeu  %9.  A.  Mather. 
8,  J.  NeleoB    vhe,  J.  Broagb. 

GoTTAoaa^  Class.— iliiy  varie^f— 1. B. Dieksoa, Selhiilt. 
feitk.   8,W.Oeutts,8elklrL_^B.Liatoa,Seihbk. 

Airr  ouBBS  TAatBTV.— 1.  W.  Barvey.    %  J.  MeleSB.    l;  J 
(Tirt£aye>^fc^A.  WyBeJjnhaslna  <Polasiii);  9,  T.  I — "  ~ 


,  B.  8. 
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Snxiwo  Chkm,^Coek  m»d  Hem  or  Drake  amd  Due1:e.—1, 0.  Patksr.  BIMeU 
(Dorkings).  8.  J.  £hftw,  Hanfcbridge,  Milnthorpe  (Brown  Red  OaiiMt).  8.  W. 
Linton,  vhe,  W.  Pairbairn,  Whitanidr,  Selkirk  (Ooikings);  F.  L.  Bow,  Neat- 
bom,  KelM  (Blaek  Red  Bwitoma  and  Dark  Brahmae) ;  K.  Dickson  (GoUab- 
peneiUed  Bambonhs):  W.  linton.  e, Q.  DrTden,  Balkirk;  a.  btaVbMr ;  F.  L. 
soy  (SUrerjipangled  Hunbnrgbs). 

DvoKB.— White  AyUebwry.^l  and  %  G.  Ovydea.  8.  J.  QrianoB.  Oamptown, 
Jedburgb.  vke,  P.  U.  Biuee.  Sdinbax;^.  e,  e.  Aoaoa.  Helroee.  AaiMi.— 1.  <l. 
ir.  sutler.   S.  J.  Nelson.   8.  J.  A.  Matber.   vA^.  H.  S.  Ste^benaon. 

BAJiTAii«.-0aMe.  UtatflE  or  i)rmim£Mt.—LH.  Boiler,  Bradford.  S,B.Ke«blfct 
Epwortk.  8,  W.  Atkinson,  Kendal,  vho,  jTMekon.  he,  T.  Backer ;  F.  L.  Boy ; 
R.  Brownlie.    e.  Miss  B.  P.  Frew,  Sinolatrtowa,  KirkoaldT. 

Bantams.— OosM,  any  oifc«r  vorMy.—JU  T.  Barker.  8.  Ifaatar  ▲.  Fnv,  Kirk' 
oaldy.  8.  R  Irving.  Kirkboose,  Milton,  vhe,  R.  Brownlie.  he,  J.  C.  Steenman, 
Jeoborgb;  J.  Soott,  Jedborgb. 

Baktams.— ilny  van«ty  ot^^  than  Oame.—l  and  8.  B.  H.  Ashton.  Mottram. 
8,  W.  H.  Sbaokleton,  Brad/ord.    he,  MisS/T.  Bf.  F^w,  Kirkoaldy.    c,  W.  Harvey. 

BAjfTAMs.— ilnv  variety.— Coefc.— It  A.  Hatebinaon,  Orabamatooe,  Falkirk. 
%  E.  Newbit'.  8.  R.  H.  asbtoa.  rke,  W.  Atkiaaon,  KendaL  he.  T.  Barker ;  F. 
£.  Boy;  G.  M'MiUui,  Jedburgh,  c,  J.  PaienonTSeUdrk;  Met.  R.  Frew,  iMa- 
olairtown,  Kirkoaldy. 

FXGEONS. 

TuMBLSBB.— 1,  W.  Harvey,  Sbeffleld.  8  and  8,  W.  Brydone,  Longtown  Mains, 
Danse.  he,  S.  D.  Baddeley,  Hereford;  J.  Gardener,  Preston;  M'Oill  Skinner, 
Bdinborgb.  c,  J.  Gookborn,  Selkirk;  J.  Day,  Edinburgh;  W.  *  R.  Davidson, 
Montrose. 

Faittaiia— 1,  J.  F.  Lovertidge,  Newark.  2,  A.  GrosUe,  AMwtiMeadow,  Mel- 
rose.  8,  A.  Smith.  BroagbtyCBrry.    ke(W.Barvej. 

PouTSBS.— 1,  M*QiU  Skinner.  8.  J.  Dye,  Hezbam.  8,  W.  Brydone.  ke,  W. 
Batberford,  Edinborgb  (8);  M'GiU  SUnner:  W.  Harvey,   c.  J.  Day. 

Jaoobdcs.— 1,  W.  Brydone.   8  and  8,  J.  LamUe,  Patbfaead,  New  OBaMMwk 
he,  W. Brydone:  W.  ft  R.  Davidson,   e,  J.  W.  Wttson,  TboEagarth, Leeds 
Harvey. 

NvNB.— 1,  A.  H.  Imri^.  Ayr.   %  J.  Lederer,  Boofile,  liverpooL   8,  J. 
e,  R.  Lawrie,  Melrose  (8) ;  tt.  Ireland,  Melrose. 

OwiM  r-EngUeh.-h  R-  Lawrie.  8,  J.  W.  Watson,  Leeda.  8.  W.  LeKbead. 
Tisnis,  Selkirk,  vhe.  J.  Dye.  he,  J.  Gardener,  Preston ;  W.  ft  R.  Davidson ; 
M*Gill  bkinner.  e,  A.  Lelthead,  Hartwoodmyres,  Selkirk;  W.  Brydone;  A. 
Oresble. 

TDBBin.—l,  R.  Lawrie.  8,  W.  Brydone.  8,  G.  OnilerrOrooks  Moor.  BhelBeid. 
9he,  A.  Oiosbie.  he,  J.  Smith.  Selkirk :  J.  Gardener ;  W.  Harvey ;  R.  Lawrie. 
e,  J.  Nash.  WalsaU;  A.  G.  Lanf,  Belkiric  (8). 

AXT  OTHBB  Vabxbtt.— 1,  tt.  D.  Baddelev.  8,  A.  Grosble  (Letal.  8,8.IrelMid. 
*e.  J. Day,  Bdinborgb  (Barbs);  J.  Dye;  J.  Garduier;  A.  uroeue  (Swallows). 

Abt  Yabxbtt.— 1,  J.  Day  (Ponteni).  8,  «*.  D.  Baddeley.  8,  J.  Dye  (Bine 
Tnrbite).  ke,  M*GU1  Skinner,  c,  A.  Leithead  (Tarbito);  J.  Dye  (Poofters); 
Miaa  ^.  M.  Fkew ;  A.  OnMUe. 

GANABIBg. 

TsLvtw.  —  Ooek,  —  1,  R.  Hnnter,  Kirkbrae.  Galaahlela.  1,  O.  Laidlaw, 
Galashiels.  8,  T.  Darling,  BawijL  Jffeo.-!,  R.  Haatcr.  8,  J.  Hardie. 
8,  T.  Darling. 

Bvrr.-Coek,-!,  B.  Hnnter.  8,  J.  Hardie,  Galaahiels.  8,  J.  HeatUa,  Selkirk. 
Hen.—!,  A.  Mason,  GalatbfelB.  A,  R.  Hnnter.   8,  P.  M arshaO. 

FuKJKBD  YBU.OW.— Geefc.— 1,  T.  Hawkins,  Galasmels.   %  T. 
Hardie.   Aeii.—1.  R.  Hunter.   8  and  8,  G.  Park. 

FutCKBD  Burr.— Coek  -1,  G.  Park.  8,  G.  Bitehie,  Selkirk.  8.  W.  Mlrtle, 
Galashiela.   Hen.— 1,  J.  Hardie.   8,  R.  Honter.   8,  A.  Armstrong,  Hawiek. 

MULB8.— 1  and  8,  G.  Spiers,  Selldrk.   8,  T.  Hope,  Selkirk. 

Nativb  Bisoa.-!,  A.  Fowler.  Selkirk.   8,  W.  TnrnbnlL   8,  J.  Heatlie,  Selkirk. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  le.  each  for  the  bMt  Gage  of  Birds,  fiontaining  not  less 
than  four.-],  P.  Msrshall,  Selkirk.   8,  T.  Ewart,  Selkirk. 

Jxji>aisa.— Poultry  and  Pigeons :  Mr.  E.  Button,  PiLasey, Leeds. 
Canaries :  Mr.  BobertBon,  BomtifiUnd. 


w. 


«,J. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT  POULTRY  SHOW. 

An  ezoellent  little  Show,  which  was  more  of  an  experiment  in 
connection  with  the  Canary  Show,  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall 
on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.  This  Hall  is  well  lighted  and  showed 
the  birds  to  advantage,  and  with  a  large  sohedole  of  prizes  we 
tliink  the  Committee  woold  find  it  pay. 

Dorkings  were  poor  bat  the  Buff  Cochin*  proved  good,  as  also 
did  the  nrst-prize  pen  of  Partridge.  Of  Light  Brahmas  the 
entries  were  large,  a  two-guinea  cup  having  been  offered  by 
Mr.  A.  O.  Worthington.  The  first  and  second  nrizes  went  to 
old  birds,  and  the  third  to  chickens.  Dark  Brahmas  were 
also  numerous,  the  winners  being  weU  formed  and  good  in 
colour  and  pencilling.  French  were  of  fair  quality.  Black  or 
Brown  Bed  Oame  proved  a  very  irregular  class,  many  pens  con- 
taining one  good  bird  with  a  bad  one.  Brown  Eeds  were  first 
and  Black  Beds  seoond.  The  gems  of  the  Game  classes  were 
the  first-prize  Pile  chickens,  which  were  stylish,  hard,  and  close- 
feathered,  the  second  beLog  good  Duckwings.  The  winners  in 
pencilled  JSambwgJu  were  first  Ck)ld  and  second  Silver ;  and  in 
spangled  Gk>ld  won  the  prizes,  all  the  winners  being  reallv  good. 
Scmtams,  Game,  were  poor,  except  the  winners,  which  were 
Black  Beds,  the  same  remark  f^plyin^  to  the  Variety  class, 
where  only  the  Blacks  were  good ;  and  m  the  Yarieti'  class  for 
large  fowls  a  pair  of  Spanish  were  first,  and  a  good  pair,  but  the 
hen  (a  dangerous  oannioal)  had  to  be  parted  from  the  cock,  which 
she  had  h^  eaten.  Hazidsome  Malays  were  second,  and  very 
good  Black  Hamburghs  highly  commended. 

DoBKnoB.— 1,  J.  Watts.  Birmingham.   8,  W.  H.  Orewe,  Etwall. 

CooHXNS.— Ciifnanum  or  Buff—l*  Mrs.  Alisopp.  Worcester.   8,  H. TomlinBon, 


Birmingham,    he,  T.  Mogers,  WalsalL   Any  other  vaHety.— 1,  T.  Rogers.   8, 
W.  B.  Deatoa.  Gioneeeter.    ke.  W.  Whiteley,  Sheffield. 

Bbahmas.- Light— 1,  A.  O.  Worthiagtoa,  BBrton-on-Treot.  8,  H.  Chawaer, 
Jan.,  Uttozeter.  8,  C.  Grayea,  Chesterfield,  vhe.  W.  Whiteley.  he.A.  O. 
Worthington:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bnoban.  Leek;  J.  T.  Hinoks,  Hnmberstone; 
H.  Chawner,  jnn^  J.  F.  Smith,  Shelneld ;  W.  Ford,  Hnmberstone  (i).  e,  G. 
WaU,  BnrtoaKm- Trent;  Rot.  N.  J.  Ridley;  Mrs.  Ailsopp.  Darfe.--1,  J.  Watts. 
8.  Dr.  Holmes,  Chesterfield,  he,  E.  Pritch«rd«  Wolyerhampton ;  J.  Wlddowson, 
Derby ;  Dr.  Holmes ;  W.  Whiteley ;  H.  Chawner, Jna.  (8).  e,  MIbb  A.  FraneiB, 
Binnlagham;  W.J.  Oooper,  Burtoa^m-Treat;  T.  Rogers. 
^  FaavoH.— L  G.  W.  Bibbert,  Maaoheater.  8,  Rev.  V.  J.  Ridley.  Kewbary. 
he,  W.  Tong.  Borton-on-Trent;  J.  Frenoh,  Melton  Mowbray,  e,  J.  T.  Hineks. 
,  Gaxb.— Bloefc  or  Brown  Be(ls.—l,  J.  Lane,  Bnrton-on-Treni.  8,  D.  Hnhaei, 
Alnwaa.  he,  R.  Bell.  BartonKin-TreBt ;  B.  Clayey.  BnvtoB'0»Trcot  (8);  Lerd 
ManohUn,  Derby;  Mrs.  Ailsopp;  J.  Tylec,  Loegaboroagh ;  J.  Aadrews,  Wor- 
eester.   e,  J.  Tyler.  An^  other  vorieiy.-l,  Mn.  AIlBopp.  8  and  8,  R.  Bell. 


hr.  a  MaUhfwa.  Bartotn-on-Tro^^;  ^-  Wllniot,  BrtrtaB^D^Trofil;  T.  BTonrit 
Ablibj^te  lii'7A\tich*r  II*  R*  StMTT^tey,  Dfiflluld;  J  ADdT<Jwa  \  J.  Lbd*, 

1 1  AM  h  r  Ni  H  iH .  -  Oolfi  or  ft  Ue  pf-p^  neii  ltd.— 1  and  St  ^r-  B  kl  i^  Bartnti-aii-TFfB'L 
he.  W.  sUh^iikm&u.  K*titwiuh.  e<  W  Nk  iitatofi,  Sinu>ij-oii.Ti'Mit  liV,  J.Lowt^ 
Burtiii!)^«n-Tre0t^  Qi}ltt  &r  i^itter-tpa.a.fftf4^—i^  c.  Uawea,  l^urt(ift-cm*TT(!Bt+  t, 
J.  Wiifd,A^lib>-il<>lji-Zmcb.  h^,  G.  H^wiett.  Maltou  Ko«-br4>^;  J.  Watta  ;  T. 
N('Wl>aklt  Uiartnu-^n-rrmit.    ?^  J.  Mnjirl^Btof),  Biutivn-Qii^rt^mtt 

Eantaha,— (fasu.— 1,  Et.Wmtrtli'^ld.  SVi^iret^htor,  if.J.i^Ek«^  Ac^Laftd  Mabsfalls; 
J.  vv.  Uro  br.  WaJaall:  C.  H.  K^K  NottiDffbaTn,  My  vwi^iif  not  Oamf-— 
1,  K.  U.  Afehicm,  Hdn^bfljiEcif.  v,  H-  Wingteld.  c*  Uf«.  A.  O- WarlhibgtMi;  W. 
H.  Crewe ;  J  T.  HiackA ;  J,  W&tt*.  ,  ^ 

A^rotMBEVlllrtTT.-^,l^r•.  Al  Isopp,  8,  J.  8.  Kooth,  Cb^ster  il*  Id,  v  iys.  Dn 
HaI  I.  ^p  C.  €  r»  n  JT  ni .  Pu  rton  n  n  r rrnt ;  N .  J .  Bidit? j  :  J ,  W  atW.  fl  ►  J  r  EBralcy 
Buninii-ufl'Tr*n  t ;  "■' .  J  : :.  ■. :. ,  "V .. :  „  .U I  ■ " :  - 

OAVARIRf  AND  OTHER  CAGE  BIRDS.  ^  _^ 

NoBWiCH.-Clear  YelUno.-l,  T.  Newbold.  8,  W.  Jaoksoa.  e,  A.  Oortis 
Clear  Buff.-h  C.  Pratt.   8,  A.  Civtia.   8,  W.  Jaoksoa.  ^    „    .   ^ 

NoBwicH.-Marfc«d  TelUne.—l,  W.  Holmes.  8,  T.  Bates.  8,  W.  Port,  aforfce* 
BMiT.-l,  W.  Holmes.   8.T.Batea.   8,W.Bioe.  ^        „  ^    u^ 

KoBWiOH.-Fari«[a<e<l  TeMoie.-l,  W.  Holmes.  8,  W.  Port.  8,  W.  Oretton» 
Bortoa-oo-Tfeat   Fori^vatedBiif.— L  W.JaekBoa.  8.A.Carti8.  iW.Orettoa. 

NoBwicH.— Green.— Bh^  or  Tetlow.— I,  T.  Newbold.   8,  W.  Gretton.   8,  W. 


NoBwiaK.-aree<e<f  7ettow.-l«  A.  Cartls.  Crested  Bh/T.-],  T.  Bates.  8,  W. 
Holmes.  8,  P.  A.  Parker.  ,     «    ^  « ^ 

Gozj>rofaHBs.— L  A.  CortfB.  8,  F.  A.  Parker,  he,  B.  Mayas,  Bmhtm<n- 
Trent;  T.NewbokL  ^ 

GoLDrxNOH  Muuis.-!,  A.  Curtis.   8, W.Holmes.  8,  W.  Gretton,   ^,  .  ^    ^ 

Bbxtibh  BmD8.—ili^  variety .—L  H.  Heath.  BortonKm-Treat  ^'V^^k-^ 


Mrs.  Poag;  Barton'Oa-Trent  (tbnisb).    he,  J.  Cowley, 

flaoh) ;  W.  Risen,  BoTton^nrTrent  (Tfamsh).  _    ,  .^    x 

PABBOW.-Orey.-l,W. Austin, Bnrton-on*TMnt.  8,  T.Pegg,  Burton-on-Trent. 

YOUNG  BIRDS. 

BBLexABS.— Clear  Btdf.— 1,  R.  Cowley,  Bnrton-on-Trent.  ^ ,^^_^    « 

NoBWioa.-CIear  FeSoie.-l,  T.  Ne^^bold.  8,  R.  Heath.  Barton-oa-TreBL  8» 
B.Cowley.  Otoor BHf.— 1,  W.  Jaehsen, Barton-oft-Treat  8,  R.Oowley.  8,T. 
Newbold.  _      x    -  —  ^,     ..  .« 

NoBwioH.— aforked  7eUo«.— 1,  W.  Holmes,  BuTtonK>n.Tront.  8,  T.  Newbold. 
8,W.Jaekson.   Jf arfcerf  Bh^.-1,  T.  Newbold.   8,  W.  Port.   8,  W.  Rlee. 

No«wia«.-rar«e^ai«d  FeUow.— L  Wi  Port.  Burton^a-Trmt.  8,  R.  ^wley. 
8,  W.  Hobnes.  Variegaied  Bvff^,  W.  JAokson.  8,  J.  Fean,  Burton-on- 
Trent.   8.  T.  Newbold. 

NoBWioHUr-Grsea.- Buf.— 1,  W.  Jaekson.   a,J.  Feara.    _  _  »._    ^    « 

Noswi<n.-OfwstedFeaow.-l.W.Hobnee.  8.  A.Oartl8,Baxton-o%TMat  8. 
W.  Port.  Greeted  Bujf.-l,  T.  Bates.  Burton-on-Trent  8,  A.  CurUs.  «^  Cowley. 

NoawicH.-Hear<5-»ariega<ed  Feltoie.— 1.  W.  Jsdkson.  8,  W.,Fo«i.  ».  »• 
Bamea,  Burton-on-^nt.  HeaoH^^wxriegated  BhF.-I,  W.  Jaekson.  8,  A. 
Curtis.   8,  W.  Rioe,  Bnrton*on«TreBt. 

LnuBDs.-(7o{den-f]KinaIe<l.-l,  J.  Laeey,  Burton-on-Trent.  8,  W.  Jaokson. 
i9iloetvfpanaIed.— I.  W.  Jaokson.  S,J.Laoey. 

Ci2iMAMoNB.—B«#.— 1,  F.  A.  Parker,  Burton-on-Trent      ^ ^ 

G<uj>nMOH  MuLBS.— Jon««e.— 1,  A.  Curtis.  Jleoly.— ],  A.  Curtis. 

MoLBs.— Jny  variety.- 1,  A.  Curtis.  ^   .^  ^  « .     

BBBBDXKa  B1BDS.-I,  T.  NewboML  8,  W.  Jaoksoa.  8,  0.  Pratt,  Borle»oii* 
Treat 

Judges.— Pou^ :  Mr.  E.  Lowe,  Comber! ord,  and  Mr.  E* 
Hutton,  Pndsey.    Cage  Birds  :  Mr.  J.  G.  Bamesby,  Derby. 

TREDEGAB  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  annual  Show  was  held  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  in 
one  of  the  sheds  of  the  extensive  Cattle  Market.  On  this  occa- 
sion Turner's  pens  were  used  in  place  of  the  wickerwork  baskets 
heretofore  in  use,  and  this  was  a  great  improvement.  An  excel* 
lent  staff  of  attendants  was  present,  and  the  fowls  entrusted  to- 
their  care  could  be  little  the  worse  for  their  two  days'  detention. 

Li  Red  Oame  fowl  some  of  the  birds  were  good,  but  there  was 
not  a  really  good  pair  in  the  lot  except  the  winners,  the  first  of 
which  were  Brown  and  the  second  Black  Reds.  In  old  Gam» 
of  Any  other  variety,  first  were  Duckwlng  and  second  Pile, 
but  this  order  was  reversed  in  chickens  where  a  perfect  pair  of 
YeUow-legeed  Piles  stood  first.  Spanish  were  good  in  both 
classes,  and  the  cup  for  the  Section  was  awarded  to  the  chickens. 
Old  Dorkings  had  mostly  bad  feet,  but  the  chickens  were  very 


which  were  Boifs.  Light  Brahnuu,  old  birds,  were  a  Uir  lot» 
the  winners  being  very  good,  but  a^  a  class  the  chickens  were 
somewhat  faulfy,  still  the  winners  very  good  in  both  shape  and 
marking  and  the  seoiion  prize  was  awarded  here.  Brtkhmas, 
Dark,  old  birds  were  a  heavy  lot,  some  grand  oocks  being  among^ 
them ;  the  hens  being  also  well  developed  birds  and  good  in 
pencilling.  Chickens  were  very  fine  and  many  birds  were 
noticed,  Sie  winners  being  very  good  in  all  respects.  A  prize  of 
£2  was  offered  by  L.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Hampton  Court, 
for  the  best  three  Dark  Brahma  pullets,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  these  were  not  up  to  uie  previous  classes  in  pomt  of 
quality.  Hamburghs^  as  a  section,  were  inferior  to  some  we 
have  seen  at  this  Show,  but  the  firftt-prize  and  plate  winners  in 
Silver- spangled  were  iust  perfection,  and  the  Gold-spangled 
were  very  good,  and  Poiands  very  fine.  French  were  also  of  fair 
quality,  the  fijnt-pnze  Grdve-CoBurs  being  good.  BarUams^ 
Game,  were  moderate,  if  we  except  the  first-prize  Black  Beds 
and  second-prize  Duckwings,  the  latter,  however,  being  too 
bronzy  on  tail  and  wing.  Bantams,  Black,  were  some  of  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen,  tiie  first-prize  pair  being  perfection, 
the  second  being  old  birds  and  also  good.  In  the  Any  other 
variety,  Silver  Sebrights  were  first  and  Japanese  second,  and  in 
the  general  Variety  class  ef  fowls  Sultans  were  first.  White 
Dorlungs  second,  and  White  Leghorns  third.  Aylesbury  Duck9 
were  an  improvement  upon  previous  years,  the  Rouens  were 
also  good,  and  though  the  Qeete  and  Turkey  were  not  in  large 
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numbers  yet  they  were  of  great  size  and  good  in  feather  and 
condition.  In  both  Scsllinf  clasieB  were  large  entries,  and  there 
were  some  good  cheap  birds. 

For  Pigeons  there  were  but  six  classes  but  some  of  these  were 
Tery  well  filled  and  the  birds  were  mostly  noticed.  In  Carriers 
good  Blacks  were  first  and  Dons  secona ;  the  first  in  Pouters 
White  and  ffood,  but  the  rest  poor.  In  Jacobins,  Beds  stood 
first  with  Yellows  second,  and  the  fllrst  in  Tumblers  were  a  nice 
pair  of  Almonds.  Fantails  were  a  good  class,  and  Trumpeters 
moderate,  but  the  Variety  class  a  most  extraordinary  one.  Black 
Barbs  bein^  placed  first.  Nuns  second.  Yellow  Dragoons  third, 
and  Blondinettes  fourth.  The  point  cup  for  Pigeons  was  won 
by  Mr.  Yardley. 
^  We  published  the  price  list  last  week. 


BIRMINOHAM   PHILOPERISTEBON    SOCIETY. 

Fob  eleven  years  this  Society  has  held  its  annual  ezhibitionsi 
and  the  continuous  and  inoreanng  success  of  these  meetings,  are 
oondusiye  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Society  Ib  held  by 
the  most  noted  of  our  breeders  of  Pigeons,  On  tiie  eve  of  this  year's 
Show  (held  on  the  18th  inst.),  consignments  from  very  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  received  by  rail,  but  the  majoriW  of 
^  the  birds  were  sent  in  early  on  the  morning  of  the  Show.  The 
arrangements  were  most  effectiye,  and  notning  could  be  more 
energetic  than  the  attention  paid  to  the  birdsoy  the  executive 
Committee.  An  especial  amount  of  interest  is  excited  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  Snow  the  majoriW  of  the  best  young  fancy 
Pigeons  bred  during  the  season  are  nrst  exhibited ;  and  a  care- 
fulexamination  of  the  birds  proves  how  difficult  even  with  the 
best  strains,  it  is  to  breed  entire  perfection.  With  so  much  on 
all  sides  richly  deserving  unqualified  approval,  it  somewhat 
forcibly  struck  us  that  some  few  of  the  specimens  shown  as  the 
produce  of  1878  looked  a  little  antiquated.  An  unquestionable 
cock  Pigeon  was  entered  for  a  hen,  and  several  Mottles  among 
the  flying  Tumblers  had  beeti  reduced  to  "  Bosewings  "  by  the 
careful  application  of  scissors ;  but  as  these  birds  failed  to  secure 
any  position,  we  presume  the  Judges  were  not  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

Of  266  pens  shown  eighty-one  were  birds  of  this  year,  and 
ooUectiveiy  were  perhaps  as  fine  a  lot  as  could  be  wished  for. 
Dragoons  and  Antwerps,  the  especial  favourites  of  the  neighs 
bourhood,  mustered  very  strongly;  and  the  colours  were  of 
unusually  good  quality  both  as  to  the  Blues  and  Yellows  of  the 
Dragoons,  and  again  as  to  both  plain  and  Chequers  of  the  latter 
variety.  Tumblers  of  all  kinds  were  of  the  highest  quality. 
A  very  handsome  silver  cup,  the  gift  for  competition  of  Mr. 
Mapplebeck,  was  won  by  the  donor  with  six  remarkably  fine 
mun-legged  Pigeons.  Jacks  were  exceedingly  good,  the  cup, 
first,  and  second  prizes  being  secured  by  Mr.  Boyds,  of  Boon- 
dale,  who  unfortunately  lost  another  very  valuable  Jaoobin  by 
being  smothered  through  careless  packing  when  on  transit  to 
the  Show. 

s^^fGttt  YoxmQ  bjhds. 

04Aiu«H.--A£(tr)t--K  i,  liDd  htr  n.  F.  WMLftbaiL*e,  Etiw'i  BuUi.  Birmis*. 

F*^xT^nj*—lt  i-  W,  Ed^e*  ErdiDirUm,  Biiramghuzi.    %  Ka  ooisp«titlDn. 
Bahdb.-I  ud  1  J.  Pmcc.  Bmrtov  on  Trent 
Almovuii.^I  uid  I,  H.  AdAin»»  B«r«rlej'^ 
Rat. ft*  AkD  Bxifljii.— I  and  i,  W.  Woudbfliua. 
Smaa-JAcmn  —An^  athrr  vitriftv.—l  juiil  t,H*  Ad^nib 
Owu^^RnalUh.—l  iind  i,  J.  W,  Cd(f*.  f 

Tcr*»iT»*— Lj  W.  Ede«,    s.  No  DornftetSMoit. 

T^itAii(Knin.—biuf.—Luii,  ],   ttid  '1,  W.    a&mon,  Cbeitdf.     fl  tnd  4,  W.  T. 
NJelkDUA«  KunhlleJld.    S,  W,  H«  MiLcbi^U,  Uoular,     he.  J.  Pitu«:  C-  Mi 
lirlflnJ       ' ?  -   -     ...     — 


BrDmtfTKTQ.    JeUnif^— i^  W.  Grahurip  Birkflofaokd.    %  W.  H«  Hit^^elL    Wmu. 
—I,  F,  OmbjUE^    a,  No  MS}p«titlau.    Anj^  other  col&ur,~U  F-  Grthjua*   ii»  W. 

AHTWi*rn.—Dun.—l  ua  t*  f?.  Megg,  %  ini4  c^  J,  F.  WliJl«^  Blrmlagliftin. 
Hun-rKfiturretL^l  KDtf  S^  C.  W^m*  Bfuf^— l^  J^  F^  Wbil*.  %  W.  Oimon. 
Bluf^iUfluerftL—l.  J.  F.  Whila.    3,  W.  llAmoiL. 

TvmnLEme*  —  Mvjf-Ufffffd.  —  Btark  Badoft.-^l.  WiikhwU.     1    F-  Bowlwr. 

Frii*.  W.  THd,  ErdfcnRioa,    Anjf  oth^  rarMf^  —1  jusd  a,  W^  Tadd- 
T'cuBLKutu-Ci^ntit^ftL-BaiiU  und  Zf dar<b.  —  Priif »  J.  F,  WMle*    dMf 

SINGLB  BIBD8  OF  ANT  AOB. 
OkmaxmMM^B1aeh^^oek$.-Cvp,  1,  2,  aad  ko,  O.  F.  Whttthoue.  H«im.-1 
and  8, 0.  f .  WbltohooM. 
PouTSttk— L  J.  Wftlkir.  Ntwark.  ]L  No  oomMtitioB. 
FAMTAiLa^-Cnp  and  1,  J.  Walkar.   %  O.  Whfl*.   he,  J.  Wslkw ;  J.  W.  Bdgt. 
AuioiiM.— Cup,  1,  and  te,  H.  Adsms.   t,J.  "* 


BA1.M  AVD  Bbabm.— 1«  1,  and  kc,  W.  WoodhooM. 

'     other  v0tittM^laakA%.mAdi 

W.WoodhonM.   laade,  J.W.Bdge.  8,W.T«4d. 


taonT>VAOSi>.— ilMf  other  voHetM^l  and  S,  H.  Adams. 

-      ■.-AMUa*.-7, W.WoodhonM.   land 

W.  T.  Nieholdt. 


OwiA- 


.  Bd«e.  a,W. 


he, 
T.  Nioludda.  t,  J. 


TvwBn%,—Bed  or  TeUow^l  aad  e. 
Paaee.   Ang  other  eolcur.—i,  J.  W.  Bi 

jAOOBX](s.-BIadk  — Onp,  1.  and  I.  BTTI.  M.  Boydt,  Itochdalo.  Bed.—!,  B.  B. 
M.  Royda.  1  and  he,  B.  O.  Sandara.  Jsur  other  eokmr.'-l,  B.  O.  Saadm.  % 
B.  B.  M .  BoTda. 


S,  No  oomMtttioB. 

'     >5***»^ftlt,    B«d.— 1,B. 


TauMraTBaa.—!,  B.  O.  Bandtn.  f,  No  oompatttion. 
DBAoooiia.— filM.— 1,  a,  and  8,  W.  H.  MitebaU.   4,  W.  Oa 
Whitahonsai  F.  Graham.    TeUow.—Cwa,  L  and  I.  F.  Graham. 


ha,  G.  F. 

laadAc.W.H. 


rVIMWMVHSV.     Km  ^trmMHU 

IfitohaU.    White,-U  W.  B.  MttohalL   1_G.  F.  Whitahooaa.    he,  F.  Graham. 
^nyoM^eoIoar.—l. F.Graham,   t, W. H. MitohalL    kc^W.Gamon. 

AjmrBBM.-filiM  —1  and  1,  W. 
Oamon.   t.  J.  F.  Whila.    he,0. 1' 
ha,  J.  F.  Woila.   Chequered,  any 
O.Mnirg. 

MAonn.— 1,  J.  Walkar.  2,  No  eompttttknu 

SwALbovB.— 1  sad  %  W.  Ttdd. 


W.  Gunoa.  he,  G.  Whila.  Dmh.— 1  and  9,  W. 
I.  Mncr.  Btme^hetuered^LWnQtOMm.  land 
ny  other  eolour^-Cnp,  1,  and  1,  W.  Gamon.  he. 


Tmm;EnB.-Mnf'UffQed.^Anv  colour  Bod^M.— 1. 8,  and  6.  G.  While.  8  and 
4.  W  B.  MapplebMk  Jnn^  Mayflald,  MoMloT.  Binnfngham.  8.F.Bowker.  Aim 
eolour  8adMe».—l, t, •.and 4.  J.  W. Rdge.  Black  Jfottte».-Cnp.  1, and 8,  W. B. 
MapplebMk.  jnn.   iF.  Bowker.   BoeeufinQn.—l.  i,  and  8.  F.  Bowkar.    Bed. 


SfuhLSS?**^*" V" '^'''^^  ^'^' *•  Mapplebeak,  JunT  Any  'other'eolow,-l, 

SxLUKO  CukM^-^arrier,  Pouter,  Barbtpr  Short-faced  Tumbler.— Cnp  and  1, 
G.  F.  WhitehoQM  (Canlar).   8,  J.  Peaoa  iBarb).   8,  H.  Adams  (Tnmblar). 

Ainr  onna  yABxsTT.~l,  8,  and  he.  J.  W.  Edge  (JaooUn,  TorULand  FaataO). 
8.  J-  ^^  ^nmpatar).  8.  J.  F.  WhUa  (White  Trampeter).   4,  G.  Mnfg  (Bed- 

Mr.Mapplebeek,tho8aTerOBp  for  the  aizbeat  Baff-laned  TnmUars  ia  the 
Show. 

The  Judges  for  the  whole  of  the  Fancy  Pigeons  were  Messrs. 
E.  Hewitt,  H.  Yardley,  and  H.  AUsopp ;  and  for  the  flying 
Tumblers,  Messrs.  W.  Beardmore  and  E.  D.  Careless. 


LEWES  POULTRY  SHOW, 
The  second  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry,  Piffeons,  and  Bab- 
bits wa^held  at  the  Com  Exchange,  Lewes,  a  building  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  purpose,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last. 
Well-managed  shows  are  sure  to  be  supported,  and  the  admir- 
able way  in  which  the  first  Show  was  conducted  no  doubt  in- 
duced many  breeders  to  send  their  birds  on  this  occasion,  for 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  entries. 

In  Dorking  cocks  Mr.  Cheeseman  showed  a  very  fine  speci- 
men, but  very  much  out  of  condition,  and  consequently  only 
secured  the  second  place.  We  should  not  have  complained  had 
the  Judge  passed  him  entirely,  as  the  bird  would  have  been 
better  at  home,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  a  specimen  of  this  descrip- 
tion risked  for  the  chance  of  winning  a  prize.  The  classes  for 
hens  contained  some  good  birds,  the  first-prise  pair  taking  the 
cup  from  the  cocks.  The  White  Dorkings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  iir8t>prize  pen,  were  poor.  The  Brahma  classes  were 
the  best  in  the  Snow.  Amonff  the  Dark  variety  six  or  eight 
pens  all  worthy  of  a  prize  comd  have  been  found.  The  cup 
pen,  bdk>ng^ng  to  Mr.  Lingwood,  contained  a  very  fine  Black- 
Dreaated  cock,  matched  with  a  hen  of  clear  pencilling  and  plenW 
of  leg  feathers ;  the  second-prize  birds  were  rightly  piaoea. 
Pens  62  and  66  were  also  good.  In  nen  68,  v.h.o.,  a  very  superior 
hen  was  to  be  seen,  and  in  62  anotner  was  to  be  found,  but  the 
cock  in  this  pen  was  very  faultv  in  comb,  consequently  they 
were  not  noticed.  The  Light  class,  thougn  not  equal  to  the 
Dark,  was  much  above  the  averM^.  Mr.  Maynard  was  an  easy 
first,  the  second-prize  pen  a  good  one,  and  the  third  pretty  but 
smAll.  In  Coehina  the  Buffs  were  a  miserable  collection ;  k  the 
Crystal  Palaoe  they  were  much  below  our  expectations,  and  we 
have  not  seen  a  deoentlv-filled  class  at  any  of  the  shows  in  the 
south-eastern  counties  since.  What  is  becoming  of  them  ?  The 
Any  variety  class  was  a  much  superior  one.  The  Partrid^ 
cock  that  won  the  cup  at  the  Palace,  mated  with  a  hen  not  quite 
equal  to  him,  was  first,  and  obtained  the  cup.  Some  very  hand- 
some Whites  were  second  and  third.  The  Haenburgfu  were 
moderate,  and  not  great  in  numbers.  The  Spaniah  class  was  A 
peculiar  one.  The  best-faced  cock,  matched  with  a  grand  pullet, 
was  found  to  be  crooked-toed,  otherwise  they  were  far  superior 
to  everythinff  else.  The  second-prize  hen  was  up  in  the  oaoky 
a  perfect  deformity;  this  must  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Judges,  as  it  is  more  important  than  the  crooked  toes.  The 
iint-prize  pen  was  good  and  in  fine  condition;  we  thought 
pen  1^  should  have  been  second.  Oams — ^in  the  class  for  Beds, 
tiie  first-prize  pen,  which  also  obtained  the  cup,  contained  a 
very  large  Brown  Bed  cock  with  many  good  points,  but  we 
thought  him  coarse,  and  think  we  should  have  preferred  the 
second-prize  pen.  Tne  Any  other  varietv  was  a  poor  daM.  The 
French  class  was  good,  Cxeve-Cosurs  winning;  and  a  splendid 
pair  of  Houdans  were  second.  The  Any  other  varied  was  very 
interesting,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  usual 
rubbishwnich  is  generally  exhibited  in  this  very  oomprehensive 
class.  The  Bantam  classes  were  large  ones,  but  we  could  find 
no  very  remarkable  birds.  The  Selling  dassea  were  also  large, 
and  contained  some  bargains. 

The  daM  for  "  residents  in  Sussex  "  was  deserving  of  special 
attention,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  breedem  m  the 
county.  Here  we  found— if  we  said  the  best  pen  of  Buff 
Cochins  in  the  Show  it  would  not  be  a  fpreat  compliment— but 
here  we  found  one  of  the  most  promising  cookMels  we  have 
seen  this  year,  beautiful  throughout  in  colour,  good  tail,  well 
feathered,  a  trifle  too  much  como,  but  generally  so  good  that  a 
rudi  was  made  after  him  by  many  experienced  breeders  at 
£10  lOi.    Many  other  fine  specimens  were  also  entered  in  this 


The  Duek  classes  were  satisfactory ;  among  the  Blacks  Mr. 
Eelleway's  pen  was  decidedly  best. 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  those  for  poultry, 
but  the  competition  was  in  many  cases  very  close.  In  Carriers 
Mr.  Maynara  had  all  the  honours  for  a  number  of  very  superior 
birds.  The  classes  for  Pouters  and  Tumblers  were  not  great. 
In  Barbs  Mr.  Maynard  repeated  his  CaixitrviotOEias.    TheDra- 
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ffoon  class  we  thought  the  best  of  the  Pigeons,  and  the  distri- 
bation  of  the  prizes  could  not  haye  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  those  of  Mr.  Peroivall ;  YeUows  were  first,  a  beautifnl  pair, 
And  Bines  second.  In  Jacobins  an  extraordinarily  pretty  pair  of 
Whites  were  first,  but  we  liked  a  highly-commended  pair  oetter 
than  the  second  pen.  In  Fantails  the  first-prize  pen  was  in 
snperb  condition,  and  here  we  liked  a  highly-commended  pen 
better  than  the  second  pen,  bnt  the  difFerenoe  was  not  great. 
The  classes  for  working  Antwerps  were  large  ones,  the  Brighton 
and  County  of  Sussex  Pigeon  Club  contributing  a  great  number 
of  entries.  The  "objectionable"  point  cup,  over  which  we 
hear  such  a  variety  of  opinions,  went  to  Mr.  Yander  Meersch, 
he  beating  Mr.  Maynard  by  three  points. 

Three  classes  for  Babbita  completed  a  most  pleasing  Exhibi- 
tion, which  was  well  arranged,  and  promises,  under  the  sui>er- 
intendence  of  Mr.  Lenny,  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Shows  in  the  south  of  England. 

DoETT^r-  Jl-.-j  r-^^r*;-  r^^fj^t  m/U^-Coek  or  CookereL—1.  H.  Lingwood. 
%  R.  CJ^iuedtiiiiui.  a,  t  -  l-4tlt:U.  i^/^r  Vlaocuat  Turaonr.  he.  Ifn.  Shaw ;  B. 
OhMEemm.  Iff iu  or  Pulif £«,— Gmp,  G.  LinjrwoD^.  ^Mn.BnMM7.  8, O.K. 
CreMWeU.    **,a.  Steed. 

J^ossumit.—Wlittf.—lt  O.  E.  Creaswbll,    S,  Kin.  E.  WilUuni.    8,  Lady  A. 

BauEKjji.— i>(irJi£.— Da[t.  H,  LinswDDd.  I,  RfcT.  L.  Vw  StmbenzM.  SpBey. 
J.  D.  FeiLkd.  rhe.  Mri.  Eraine^;  Rey.  T,  TochraiiQ^  H.  W.  Berille;  Mrs.  J. 
<a*  BepbuTDH,    he,  Mfb.  E*  Prv^r '  Mn,  J.  G*  HepbDm.    e,  T.  Hairis. 

Bbajimu,— Lij^M.-l,  B.  M,  MArEiurd.    1,  M.  Lena.   t»J.  Bndahaw.    k£.W. 

Cinmisiik,"anHamoji  or  BvJ^.'^Cock  m  £fi-ii,— K  C,  M.  BtloUniTB.  2,  G.  J. 
I>Diiir«  bi^  H.  lAn^fwood,  Any  oihtT  variety. ^i  khJ  Cup,  O.  Shrimpton.  %  B. 
W.  fi«ADhA7.   8,  Q.  fi.  CreatweLL    he,  E.  3-  9.  "Woa^^aU;  Bey.  A.  W.  Warde; 

RAM&L-afiii9-t—fJoMt:n-pfncilletL,~'CtiptV(\SpeiktBim.  ^  O.J. Lenny.  t,H. 
H.  TtflTjiptvufl*    Silrer-peneitUd.—^,  M.  Lexio.    i  luid  S,  B.  Morton. 

RAm.hVmam.-'tti^nQiffL  —  Ciii>.  N.  Kurior,  i,  W.  B.  Tiekner.  8,  H.  H. 
BticklDg*^    hiiuL-l,  H,  3.  3.  Wood£Qto.    fi,  N.  Marlor.   8,  W.  Oatlaok,  Jon. 

B^iitiBHk— Cntt.F.^tiif^Afl,   3»Mi-],T&iiklTi.   S.H. Brown,  he, Miss B. Brown. 
Pi>Ltsii.-!,    I    Ki-r!-T!.    *,'.  *:•"-.-*    l\  a,  f^-.^r.r.^:--.    8,  T.  D«an.    he,  E.  J. 

QAMM.^Blaek  and  other  Bede.—l  and  Onp,  H.  Bitehie.  S,  F.  Warde.  8,  J. 
Jeken.  he,  W.  Foster;  B.  HaU;  G.  H.  Fitxherbert;  BarriB  *  BlUott.  Any 
o<A«rvari«(y.-l.  W.Foater.  9  and  8.  B.  HaU. 

FasMCH.— 1  and  Cup,  Ber.  C.  0.  Ewbank.  9  and  8«  W.  Dering.  vhe,  J. 
T7alton ;  G.  W.  Hibbert.   he,  J.  Walton ;  Key.  M.  J.  Bldley. 

Amr  OTBSB  YAmaiTT  Bxanrr  BAmrAMS.— 1,  Bey.  A.  G.  Brooke.  8,  W.  Wildey. 
^  B.  8.  8.  Woodgate.  i,  J.  Blnton.  «fcc,  Miae  P.  L.  Bleneowe ;  A.  Ward,  he, 
E.  Branford;  J.  P.  Poyer;  T.  H.  Smith;  8.  P.  Broad;  O.  E.  Creeewell;  J. 
Walls. 

Gaxb  BAWtuta.— Black  amd  other  Rede,— I  and  Cap,  W.  Bontefaer.  %  G. 
Ganod.  8,  W.  O.  Hanree.  he,  T.  Bandalljan. ;  B.  H.  B.  Smith ;  F.  James ; 
W.  8.  Marshy  Ann  other  variety.— I,  T.  W.  Anna.    8,  B.  J.  Symonda.   8,  B. 


Oams.—l,  M.  Leno.  8,  J.  B.  Thirtle.   8.  B.  S. 
'-  8.  Tnmoor.   he,  J.  O.  Pearson,   e,  Mrs.  J. 


VoUett    k<;,B.HaIl. 

BkKTAMM^—Amyvar.^ 

8.  Woodgate.   vhc,  M.  Leno ; 
G.  Hepban. 

8ax.Lzxe  Glass.— Cock  or  CToeftsrvL— 1,  O.Howard.  B.B.Cheeseman.  8.  G. 
fOirlmpton.  4,  Bey.  G.  Chilton,  vhe,  M.  Leno;  J.  m.  he,  T.  Gates;  H. 
Hnmplure/;  F.Harris;  E.  Hampton;  G.J.Lenny;  0TB.Cre8Swell;  Gapt.F. 
O.  Coleridge ;  J.  Jeken.   e,  T.  Brown. 

SaxxiMo  Oxass.-A«iM  or  P»Uete.—l,B.W.  Beaebey.  t^Yisoomit  TniBonr. 
8,  M.  Leno.  i.  G.  J.  Lenny,  vhe,  G.  Ellis;  T.  Gstee;  B.  Perry.  he,0, 
Thomas :  P.  OgHyie ;  Mrs.  Hey;  G.  CaryiU;  M.  Leno ;  Capt  F.  G.  Coleridge ; 
B.  H.  B.  Smith. 

Sbllzxo  Glass.— C7oefe  amd  Hen.— I  and  Cap,  Ber.  T.  Ooehrane.  8,  H.  8. 
JPraser.  8,  O.  HowelL  4,  J.  B.  Laolher.  ^,  Yisooant  Tamoor;  Ber.  J.  D. 
Peaks;  P. OgUyie ;  W. H.  Garnish ;  0.  Howell;  G.J.  Lenny;  B.  W.Beaehey; 
M.  EdffUl;  JTMarlee :  Bey.  G.  Chilton.  " 

Ainr  YAman.-BsMbited  by  a  reetdent  in  Sueeem^l,  C.  H.  Ibtthews.  8, 
'Vlsooant  Tnmovr.  8.  E.  J.  Beeyes.  fce.O.OoA:  T.Brown;  G.J.  Lenny;  Mrs. 
Brassey.  EvMbited  by  a  reHden^  in  Leves.— 1,0.  Beard,  lands,  G.J.  Lenny. 
he.  A,  Booker. 

DuoKs.— JtoiMii  and  J^Uebury.—l,  J.Harrey.  Jan.  t.  T.  W.  Cowan.  8,F. 
Harris,   vhe,  T.  E.  Arter.   he,  r,  OgQyie:  M.  Leno;  Bey.  T.  Ooehrane;  M. 
*  —    Any  other  variety.— h  J.  W.  Kelleway.    %  J.  W.  Bonteher.   8,  M. 
Mr,,J.  W.  Kelleway;  G.  8.  Sainsbary.   he,  Mn.  W.  Beeny;  J.  W. 


vhe^  _.  .. 

Taylor;  ILLeno. 


PIGEONS. 


Gabusbs.— L  %  and  8,  H.  X.  Maynard. 

PouTBaa.-!, H. Steed.  8,Mrs.Ladd.   8.H.T«rdley.  Ae, B. T. BaiMtt 

TUMBLBBS.-!,  B.  Pratt.   8.J.Fofd.  8,H.Tardley. 

BABBa.— L Stands, H.M. Maynard.   VM, A. Yander Meerseh. 

DsAOooMs.— 1  and  8,  F.  Graham.  8.  H.  Dwelly.  he,  F.  Graham:  F.  G. 
Moore;  A.  Yander  Meerseh;  J. Philpoil 

_AiiTWBBW.-l.  E.  F.  WUson.   %  Capt.  G.  Bdwardes.    he,  H.  Yardley;  A. 
^  Vender  Meerseh;  J.  T.Theobold:  Capt.  G.Edwaides. 

Jaoobms.—I  and  8,  a.  Yander  Meerseh.  he,  T.  G.  Ledger ;  H.  M.  Maynard ; 
G.Boper. 

FjivTAirn  — I,  J,  p.  I^T«nrii|i^.  %  A.  Vaudor  Mfursoh,  kc^  J*  WaOcor;  A. 
Vandcr  Bddorioh  ;  H.  H.  MAyn^rd. 

Amt  ornis  V^in-rv— 1.  H.  YMxUey.  i  Aiid  S,  A.  Yabder  Moeneh.  he,  E.  F. 
Wtliob:  itif.  W.B.  Tdmliiuaii;  E.  W.  Van  ^dui ;  C.  Koim;  A.  Yander 

A?fY  ViiraTt.— Sin^^  Bira.^t,  G.  J,  Lenny.  %  H.  DwiDj.  8,  B.  F.  WUsoo. 
^,  Q,  J.  hennj  ;  Mra.  I^ild ;  W.  Gamble  ;  J.  Jtead ;  fi.  Dwelly. 

Saiinrn  CiiM.-J.  Up  and  ft,  E.h\  WilsQB.  hc,C,  Cork;  J./oid:  J.  D.  Boss: 
Iff.  GeinU* ;  O.Le^j^ntL 

A»twaw*H— jFimr  Wfrrkins.^Judgfd  irretpfctlvt  of  eohur  or  $em,  exhibited 
by  a  retidf^t  in  Sit$M^r  or  Kfrrt—1,  Capt.  G  EdwsrduB.  t,  Q,  J.  Lenny.  8.  W. 
KeuedT.  4,  E.  F.  WUmh.  he,  J.  LcniirhHrstr  3.  J.  Ki&l^y ;  A.  Stenning;  0. 
Thomnt ;  W,  K*iiedw ;  W.  S.  Mar^h*  Judprd  irrrtpfctite  of  eolour  or  eex, 
^fiibiieti  by  a  MfmhiTo/the  BriifiiU^n  and  Coi^ntv  of  if}i*3t£  United  Pigeon 
pjfinif  qiuh.^l.  E.  F,  WilMu.  1  C&tl.Q.  Edwaniaa.  Jj  and  1.  G.J.Lenny. 
he,  J.  OUvtO' !  J.  WocnUuuau  *  W.  AlfcUeon ;  Ca^L  (i.  EdwanJin;G.  J.Lennyi 

Lop-BABBD.— L  J.  Cranoh.  9,  F. 
Banks,  F.  Parser  *  W.  J.  Maydl. 
,  Anr  OTBBB  YABiBTr.— r 

J.P.*B.Haokett; 

^Sblubo  Class.- 

Smith  «  Sbmmonds;  J.  ComliDrd:  H.  Haneoe 

Parser  «  W.  J. MayeU;  Miss  F. d  Bleneowe. 


BABBITS. 

.Banks.   8, F.  Fnner  ft  W.  J. MayeU.   he,F. 

BUii.   he, 

F.  Banks. 
Dow8;F. 


th^sKr^y^'B^K^^^     ^"*'^'  ^-  ^^^ 


THE  NORTH  BRITISH  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY'S 

GBAND  ANNUAL  SHOW  AT  GLASGOW. 
A  JOUBNZT  from  London  to  Scotland  is  a  solemn  thing  now-a- 
days,  not  to  he  undertaken  without  divers  serious  misgivings, 
ana  an  insurance  ticket,  while  one's  hetter-half  insists  upon  a 
telegram  the  very  moment  of  arrival,  with  an  earnestness  never 
known  before.  As  to  the  journey  itself,  that  is  how  you  take  it. 
Wearv  and  long  it,  of  course,  must  be  any  way,  and  to  catch  the 
morning  express  from  Euston,  one  has  to  get  up,  if  living  in  the 
suburbs,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  one 
can  eat  no  breakfast,  and  feels  badly  prepared  for  tne  fatigues 
of  a  long  day,  durinff  which  little  time  for  food,  and  less  for 
recreation,  is  allowed  to  the  victim  by  the  thoughtful  direptors 
of  the  North-Western  BaUway.  Such  was  our  case.  Among 
the  numerous  errors  of  our  long  and  eminently  useful  life,  no 
one,  we  honestly  believe,  can  justiy  charge  us  with  ever  having 
"got  up  early" — voluntarily.  WeU  has  our  great  humorist 
pourtrayed  the  nameless  horrors  of  that  fearful  piece  of  humbug, 
so  falsely  called  a  virtue.  Well  has  he  descrioed  the  starting 
from  sleep  to  see  "  if  it  is  time  to  get  up ; "  the  gloomy  miseries 
of  the  cold-bath  by  candlelight,  tne  wretchedness  of  dressing, 
the  hurried  breakfast,  the  fear  of  losing  the  train,  tiie  stealing 
from  one's  house  like  a  thief  in  the  mght  (our  suburb  has  no 
cabs),  and  numberless  other  minor  miseries  which  need  not  be 
told.  It  makes  us  feel  that  Charles  Dickens  was,  indeed,  a  man 
and  a  brother.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  we  did  it,  for  poultry 
and  Pigeon  fancy  alike  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  And 
titiere  were  alleviations.  On  a  journey  like  that  a  man  may  puU 
the  trigger  of  his  pocket-pistol,  not  shamefacedly  as  at  other 
times,  Dut  with  digxufied  and  o]^n  candour^-we  did.  Then 
there  was  an  interesting  si>eculation  as  we  neared  every  great 
junction,  as  to  whose  particular  coal-waggons  were  shunting 
out  of  our  way,  and  a  fearful  joy  as  eacn  in  turn  was  safelv 
passed.  There  was  the  deep  and  almost  personal  interest  with 
which  the  fatal  Wigan  points  were  approached,  and  a  curious 
observation  of  the  precise  amount  of  oscillation  as  they  were 
passed  over  (they  are  in  good  order  now).  There  was  Hkb  country 
— ^muoh  of  it  beautiful  country  too.  The  game  which  could  at 
times  be  descried  from  the  tram ;  and  what  we  never  remember 
to  have  seen  from  a  train  before,  a  big  barn-owl  slowly  flapping 
his  way  along  within  easy  pistol-shot.  Night  was  coming-on 
now,  and  as  it  fell  we  enterea  the  country  of  pig-iron,  and  were 
struck,  as  on  our  last  visit  to  GlasgoWj  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
glowing  furnaces  oa  either  side.  Out  into  the  night  shone  those 
yawnin|(  gulfs  of  fire  with  a  brilliancy  the  eye  could  not  bear, 
suggesting  many  aalmage  from  many  a  poet,  and  especially  some 
which  toll  of  horrid  German  legends,  and  of  nameless  deeds 
done  by  the  rude  forgemen  of  the  Harz  mountains.  And  so — 
even  an  express  train  must  oome  in  at  last— we  get  to  Glasgow, 
and  are  taken  oharge-of  by  our  old  friend,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Society. 

Next  day  at  six  o'clock  was  the  dinner.  Sootohmen  like  a 
dinner  as  well  as  their  southern  brethren.  Of  what  passed  at 
this  one  we  shall  say  but  little.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  of 
course,  was  Mr.  Montgomery's  denial  face,  flanked  on  eitner 
side  by  Mr.  Jones  (one  of  the  Judges),  and  Mr.  Wallace.  What 
we  ate  and  what  we  drank ;  how  various  toasts  led  to  various 
other  toasts ;  how  Mr.  Buchanan  (the  Secretary),  being  called 
on  for  a  song,  delivered  one  which  purported  to  record  the  ex- 
peiienoes  of  an  unhappy  wight  who  partook  of  a  bottle  of  the 
oeet  Day  A  Martin  under  the  impression  that  he  was  imbibing 
soda  water ;  how  Mr.  Jones  being  similarly  pressed,  did  favour 
us  with  one  which  must  have  been  specially  written  for  a  Pigeon 
or  poultry  judge,  since  it  consisted  of  divers  encouragements  to 


how  Mr.  Hnie, 
ton's  tenor  vol 


<*  Do  one's  datv  manfoOj, 
And  nerer  nlnd  the  rest ;" 


I,  being  struck  with  the  fine  quality  of  Mr.  Fnl- 
ice,  did  indite  a  message  to  the  President,  and 
pass  it  to  him  by  the  vezr  hands  of  that  unsuspecting  brother 
Soot,  which  resulted  in  "  Bob  "  being  next  called  upon ;  and 
how  the  said  Bob,  after  carefully  adjnstins;  the  tension  of  his 
waistoottt,  sung  a  medley,  which  terminatea  with  the  inevitable 

**  Shoold  aold  aeqaaintanoe  be  foKgot 
And  nerer  brought  to  mind  ?  " 

a^d  what  followed  thereupon ;— all  this  will  live  in  our  memory « 
but  need  not  be  repeated  here.  We  need  only  say  that  Mr. 
Matthew  Stuart,  the  Treasurer,  reported  a  strong  list  of  mem- 
bers, and  a  most  satisfaotonr  financial  condition,  and  added, 
that  if  every  member  would  during  the  next  year  introduce 
another  member,  the  Society  and  we  cash  in  hand  would  be 
better  stilL  The  astounding  character  of  this  latter  piece  of 
information  naturally  caused  it  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm. 
If  anybody  think  that  was  the  finish,  however,  he  is  much 
mistaken.  The  Show  was  at  least  two  miles  off,  but  we  '*  loaded- 
up"  a  tram— they  have  trams  in  Glassow— and  adjourned  to 
the  birds  for  an  hour's  *' private  view,"  till  at  ten  o'clock  we  were 
turned  out.  They  would  not  separate  even  yet.  Back  to  the 
hotel  went  we,  and  into  the  small  hours  sat  and  talked  of 
Pigeons,  poultry,  and  other  matters  dear  to  the  fsnoier— of  the 
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next  day. 
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"  And  10  Uw  WadnMday  night 
SAwThnndaj] 


We  hvn  always  admired  Glasgow.  It  Is  a  ffra&d  citv,  and  tiie 
Scots  have  a  good  right  to  be  proud  of  it.  Miles  ana  miles  of 
streets  which  rival  Oxford  Street  are  there,  and  nowhere  do  tiie 
shops  present  such  a  high  average  of  appearance.  Far  away  to 
the  west  end,  at  the  ena  of  the  noble  City  Bead,  are  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  in  which  stands  the  "  Kibble  Crystal  Art  Palace,"  in 
which,  again,  is  held  this  year  the  far-famed  Pigeon  Show  of 
the  north,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  kingdom.  We  think  the 
name  a  mistake.  Mr.  Kibble  is  deservedly  respected  in  Glasgow, 
bat  it  does  not  soond  grand,  and  a  simple  "  Crystal  Palace  " 
would  be  better  every  way.  But  the  building  itself  surpasses 
lor  its  sixe  every  nlaee  we  have  ever  seen  as  the  site  for  an  ex- 
hibition. It  is  all  glass,  the  light  unobstructed  from  a  sin^e 
squAre  foot  Fancy  a  noble  dome,  or  rotund*,  150  feet  in  di- 
ameter, connected  by  a  corridor,  also  glass,  86  feet  long  by 
26  feet  wide,  with  a  second  smaller  hsll  some  65  feet  in  diameter, 
and  vou  have  all  that  bare  words  oan  give  of  it.  But  the  effect 
words  cannot  give.  We  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it. 
In  the  smaller  hall  is  a  cool  fountain  surrounded  by  shrubs  and 
moss,  and  leading-out  of  one  side  is  what  they  oall  a  '*  mossery," 
or  a  series  of  arches  and  bowers  covered  with  bright-green  moss, 
surrounding  miniature  pools  of  water.  Bound  the  large  hall 
are  plaster  oasts  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptures— one  or  two, 
perhaps,  rather  questionable  in  taste— intermingled  with  shrubs, 
and  in  this  large  hall  were  the  Pigeons,  not  so  numerous  as  at 
the  London  Crystal  Palace,  but  in  many  classes  even  superior 
in  qualitvp  many  winners  there  having  now  to  retire  before 
more  i^rfect  qpeoimens.  As  a  Pisreon  Show  it  was  simply 
perfection. 

With  all  this  the  place  was  almost  empty,  and  it  was  reallv 
painful  to  see  such  a  Show  so  little  cared  for.  We  were  not  al- 
together suTjprised,  for  all  through  Glasgow,  so  far  as  we  went, 
we  saw  TM>thing  whatever  to  acquaint  the  punlic  there  was  such 
a  thing.  A  very  small  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers  was 
all.  ana  this  very  advertisement  was  a  curiosity  m  its  way, 
informing  the  public  that  the  celebrated  ''English  Letter- 
Oarriers  "  (I)  would  be  on  view.  No  large  bills  about ;  nothing 
at  the  stations;  nothing  on  the  omnibuses — ^failure  was  inevit- 
able. We  question  if,  even  had  it  been  advertised,  a  Pigeon 
Show  alone  would  ever  attract  a  numerous  public :  but  if  the 
Glasgow  folks  could  see  their  way  to  get-up  a  poultry  show  of 
equal  rank  with  their  Pigeon  oollection  (for  which  there  is  ample 
room  in  the  great  iiall),  and  add,  perhaps,  a  show  of  Canaries 
and  c«ge  birds  in  foe  smaUer  halL  which  seems,  with  its  foun- 
tain and  its  moss,  as  if  designed  mr  the  very  purpose,  the  total 
would  form  an  exhibition  impossible  to  surpass,  and  which  we 
can  hardly  think  would  pass  unheeded  if  well  advertised  and 
carried  through.  With  these  observations  we  may  proceed  to 
our  remarks  on  the  collection  of  Pigeons  itself. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  London  Committee  had  invited 
two  of  the  best  Scotch  fanciers  to  judge  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  North  British  Committee  returned  the  compliment  by 
requesting  the  services  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  acted  with  Mr. 
Charlton.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  these  gentlemen  gave 
very  general— even  marked— satisfaction.  Exceptions  to  Uieir 
awards  were  taken,  and  we  shall  state  such  as  general  opinion 
pointed  out— but  such  must  always  be  the  ease.  Critics  have 
time — that  all-important  item  in  judging ;  many  birds,  too,  will 
not  show  when  fust  put  into  the  pens;  and  some  classes  were 
terrible  work  to  judge.  In  spite  of  all  such  exceptions,  the 
general  verdict  was  as  we  have  stated. 

The  first  fourteen  classes,  of  some  eighty  odd  entries,  were 
confined  to  members  of  the  Columbarian  Society.  The  first 
dass,  for  Blue  Pouter  cooks,  contained  nothing  veir  extra,  the 
cup  bird  being  rather  thick.  The  Black  cocks,  though  only 
three  entries,  were  better,  first  prise  going  to  a  bird  H  in  limb 
and  raven  black,  but  rather  heavy-umbed.  The  third  prise 
went  to  the  bird  first  at  the  Palace,  rather  bad  in  colour,  but  a 
splendid  Pouter.  The  three  Bed  cooks  were  all  a  poor  colour, 
and  in  Yellows  there  were  no  entries.  Both  first  and  second 
White  cocks  were  splendid  birds,  with  as  little  to  choose  between 
them  as  could  well  be ;  third  was  but  middling.  In  the  Blue 
hens  the  onp  was  a  splendid  bird ;  very  young,  but  will  be  almoat 
perfect  when  grown.  In  the  Black  hens  the  first-prise  was 
nothing  partioular,  and  secMd-priae  was  most  decidedly  the 
best  in  all  essential  points.  Bed  hens  had  but  two  entries : 
ftrst-priae  beinc  a  neat  little  bird,  bat  decidedly  small,  and 
aeoond  very  miadUng  all  round.  Yellow  hens  were  but  three — 
moderate  in  quality  and  well  judged.  White  hens  wen  a  better 
elass  of  nine,  most  of  the  birds  Seing  mentionedi  In  this  class 
we  oonsider  seoond-priie  should  have  been  first,  both  second  and 
third  being  hslf  an  ineh  longer  in  limb  than  tJiie  first-prise  bird. 
In  the  Carrier  and  Barb  society  olssses  botti  sexes  eompeted. 
Black  Gamers  were  an  extra  class,  nearly  all  the  birds  being 
zeally  (|ood.  The  priae  birds  were  well  plaoed,  but  a  very  young 
Tory  highly  eoBunevded  bird  (pen  fifij)  was  in  our  opinion  the 


moat  promising  of  tho  whole  lot.  Duns  were  also  a  good  class, 
and  well  jud^d,  the  first-prize  being  a  very  youo^  but  in  every 
respect  magnificent  cock.  Second  was  a  good  bird,  but  rather 
down-faced ;  third  a  grand  hen.  Mr.  Massey's  birds  were  fairly 
distanced.  The  class  for  Blue  cocks  or  hens  contained  four  birds, 
and  the  prizes  were  well  placed;  the  third-prize  was  a  Silver 
Dun  hen,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  Carrier  m  the  whole  class, 
but  not  beinff  the  standard  colour  could  not  win ;  it  is  indeed  a 
question  if  she  should  have  had  her  third  prize,  the  class  being 
for  Blnes^  but  it  was  hard  to  pass  such  a  bird  over.  Barbs  were 
rather  middling,  the  cup  bird^only  being  really  good. 

The  open  classes  formed  the  real  strength  of  the  Show.  Not 
so  numerous  as  at  London,  there  were  many  more  really  first- 
olaas  birds,  which  made  many  classes  a  rare  treat  to  fanciers 
and  the  reverse  to  the  Judges.  First  oame  Blue  Pouter  cooks — 
not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  but  a  grand  class.  The  first-prise 
was  the  Palace  winner,  and  showed  the  same  grand  form  he  did 
then.  Second  was  a  mistake,  nen  92  being  worth  half  a  dozen 
of  him,  though  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  vezv  difficult  to  get 
this  bird  to  show.  Pen  06  contained  a  bird  decidedly  bad  in 
colour,  but  one  ol  the  very  best  Pouters  in  the  elass,  and  wiiich 
we  believe  took  first  at  Birmingham.  Pen  M,  also,  was  a  bird 
which  would  be  invaluable  for  stock.  In  Black  cocks  the  Palace 
cup  bird  was  here  discarded  for  his  bad  colour,  the  flrat-priae 
being  a  ra^psn  black,  but  not  so  good  a  Pouter.  Seoond-prize 
was  also  a  good  colour,  and  the  Judges  are  evidently  **  going 
in  "  for  this  quality,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected  hitherta 
in  this  splendid  varietv.  Bed  cocks  were  mostly  wanting  in 
colour  too,  an  unnoticea  pen,  110,  being  about  the  only  genuine 
red,  thou^  bad  in  other  points.  In  all  else,  however,  llr.  Huie'a 
first-prize  bird  left  scarcely  anything  to  desire,  and  deservedly 
took  the  cup  for  tiie  best  Pouter  in  the  Show.  Second  was  also 
a  gorgeous  bird.  Yellows  were  a  small  class  of  three,  and  well 
judged.  The  cup  White  ooek  was  a  good  bird  enough,  seoond 
prize  going  to  the  first-prize  bird  at  Newcastle.  Thud  was  the 
largest  bird  in  the  class,  and  also  longest  in  feather  and  limb, 
but  too  stout.  A  highly  commended  pen,  124,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Boss,  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  either  first  or  seoond ;  but  it 
is  merely  right  to  say  that  he  only  srrived  just  before  the  judging 
of  the  class  was  completed,  and  got  no  fair  ohanoe,  as  he  oonld 
not  be  induced  to  '*  show."  As  soon  as  he  had  fairly  yrhad 
himself  up  it  was  nothing  to  ehoose  between  him  and  the  winner. 
Blue  hens  were  a  grand  class  very  hard  to  judge  (nearly  all 
were  mentioned),  and  the  awards  could  hardlv  be  deemed  oorrect 
alter  a  mature  seiutiny.  Mr.  Fulton's  cup  bird  was  no  donbt 
fine,  but  not  slender  enough  in  girth ;  and  either  Mr.  Qreaham*s 
highly  oommended  pen  140  or  Mr.  WaUaoe's  146  ought,  we  thiiJ^ 
to  nave  had  her  poeition,  140  being  a  very  extra  bird  indeed  in 
all  essential  points.  In  Black  hens  Mr.  WaUaoe's  first  and 
second  were  about  equal*  firat  being  superior  in  oohmr  (though 
both  were  lovely  in  this  respect),  while  seoond  was  a  little  hea.^ 
in  limb.  InBedhens  the  judging  wss  at  fault;  first-prize  bnsg 
a  fine  hmg  bird,  but  deficient  both  in  crop  and  ooloar.  Mr. 
Fulton's  seoond  was  on  the  whole  better ;  but  the  best  bird  waa 
<< Bob's"  highly  commended  pen  164,  which  was  first  at  the 
Palace,  and  ought  to  have  been  first  here.  Yellow  hens  were 
uncommonlygood  and  well  placed,  Mr.  Huie  again  coming  to 
the  front.  White  hens  were  an  extraordinary  class— one  of  the 
beet  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Montgomeiy  was  first  and  third,  but 
third-prize  was  the  best  and  should  have  been  first.  Second 
has  been  a  fine  bird,  but  is  now  getting  rather  too  matnmly  for 
a  strong  competition,  and  should  have  been  displaced,  giving  in 
our  opinion  first  and  second  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  third  and 
first,  Mid  third  prize  to  a  very  highly  oommended  pen,  173,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Xadd.  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  the  wkole 
olass  was  unusually  even  lor  one  of  Pouter  hens. 

In  Black  Carrier  Cocks  Mr.  Montgomery  won  with  a  bird 
tremendously  wattled,  but  rather  heavy  in  neck.  The  winner 
at  Birmingham  was  here  third,  being  gone  quite  out  of  order, 
and  apparently  cankered.  Both  these  birds  were  **  prodigious"' 
for  the  stated  ages  of  one  year,  which  were  probably  intended 
in  a  strictly  parliamentary  sense.  Mr.  Stuart's  bird  No.  190 
wants  age,  but  had  this  been  allowed  for  by  the  oatah^ue,  in 
real  earnest,  must  have  won:  the  stated  Mee  in  Carriers  have 
always  been  a  standing  mystery  to  us.  In  Dun  Cooiks,  tbe  cop 
was  of  course  won  by  Mr.  Montgomery's  champion  bird  (again 
entered  as  "  one  year"),  whioh  is  too  well  known  now  to  need 
description :  the  same  gentieman  took  third,  Mr.  Fultim  winnii^ 
second  with  a  cock  uncommonly  good  all  round.  The  Any 
other  colour  cocks  were  well  judged,the  prizes  ol  course  going  to 
Blues.  In  Black  hens,  Mr.  Fulton  won  with  a  bird  known  aa 
the  best  black  hen  out :  second  was  a  hen  of  capital  shape,  but 
very  bad  in  wattle  and  too  much  trimmed :  third  was  good,  but 
we  thought  the  same  gentleman's  pen  ^8  better,  had  she  not 
been  out  of  condition ;  but  for  this  we  would  have  put  Ler 
second  in  fact.  The  onp  Dun  hen  was  an  all  but  perfect  model 
in  beak,  wattle,  eye,  gullet,  and  skull :  second  also  a  fine  bird. 
though  some  way  benind,  and  we  question,  tsking  points  all 
round,  if  Mr.  Fulton's  third-prize,  which  would  have  looked 
nearly  periect  but  for  the  enp  bird,  should  not  have  i ' 
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^  with  ber.  The  Any  colour  bens  ^rere  all  Blaes,  and  w^  placed, 
the  ^nt  and  second  only  being  flnt-rate. 

Zhe  Almond  Tnmbler  cocks  wonld  have  pnzzled  any  judge, 
^ere  not  being  one  bad  bird  in  the  whole  class :  it  was  indeed 
the  remark  both  of  Jadges  and  fanciers  generally,that  the  whole 
collection  of  Short-faces  was  the  best  eyer  seen  together,  the 
jkYeraga  quality  being  truly  extraordinary.  Mr.  Yardley  won 
fairly,  but  by  no  means  easily.  Hens,  too^  were  a  wonderful 
class,  all  three  prizes  going  to  Deptford.  Mr.  Stuart's  pen  248 
was,  however,  tne  best  head  and  beak  of  the  lot,  and  only  wants 
age.  The  Any  oUier  colour  especially  bore  out  our  remark,  such 
«  collection  never  having  been  seen  in  the  memory  oi  anyone 
present.  The  gem  of  the  whole  lot  was,  bowevev,  the  ilni-prise 
bird  in  the  hen  class,  both  Judges  remarking  that  they  had 
never  seen  a  more  perfect  short-faced  bird  than  this  exquisite 
Kite  hen  at  any  time.  We  were  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Stuart  "  come 
out"  so  strong  in  his  old  character  of  a  Short-face  fancier. 

All  three  prizes  in  Black  Barb  cocks  went  to  Mr.  Firth,  the 
cup  being  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Barb  in  the  world ;  his 
width  of  skull  being  extraordlmary.  In  oecka  of  Any  other  colour 
Mr.' Fulton  won,  Mr.  Firth  being  only  second;  but  Mr.  Baily 
showed  a  very  young  bird  (293)  which  held  out  unusual  promise 
for  a  later  date.  Hens  were  both  grand  classes,  Mr.  Firth  again 
winning  in  Blacks,  with  a  l»rd  some  wi^  behind  the  cook,  how- 
ever: indeed,  no  fancier  can  ba  expeoled  ta  show  two  soeh 
birds  as  the  cap-winner. 

In  Black  Trumpeters,  first  and  second  were  imported,  and  third 
«  home-bred  bird,  the  diiTerence  being  very  xnarked.  In  hens 
all  the  winners  were  foreign  birds. 

Jacobins  were  a  wonderful  elass.  One  or  two  of  the  awards 
were  perhaps  a  little  doubtf  nl,bui  both  sexea  and  all  oolouja  com- 
peting together,  there  was  much  room  to  differ.  The  cup  bird, 
however,  was  in  our  opinion  weU  selected. 

Fantails  were  not  well  judged,  the  first-prize  being  decidedly 
out  of  place.  The  bird  had  no  motion,  and  was  too  lare[e  in 
l>ody.  Tile  first-prize  bird  at  the  Palace  was  here  unnotioed, 
but  ought  to  have  been  first  again :  this  opinion  was  general. 

Turbits  were  very  weU  judged  indeed;  the  cup  bird—- a  Blue 
cock—being  all  that  could  be  desired. 

EngliBh  Owls  contained  some  grand  birds,  and  the  awards 
met  general  approval.  In  the  foreign  class,  ^t,  second,  and 
third  were  all  inown  winners  and  first-class  specimens. 

Nuns  were  a  poor  class  as  a  whole,  and  trimming  waa  heavy 
as  usual. 

Dragoons,  Any  colour,  oontained  some  wonderfhl  birds,  and 
the  class  was  very  heavUy  scored  by  the  Judges.  We  could  not 
belp  being  struck  with  the  resembluioe  between  he  Draeoon, 
and  the  Game  fowl  of  the  poultry  world,  a  oospariaon  we  have 
often  heard  made  by  fanciers. 

The  class  for  common  fljring  Tumblers  was  of  rare  quality, 
and  many  good  judges  remarked  that  they  had  never  seen  so 
many  ^d  specimens  in  one  dees,  which  wo  believe  was  also 
the  opmion  of  the  Judges  themselves.  Several  birds  were, 
however,  too  near  the  Short-faced  character. 

The  Any  other  variety  class  seemed  most  attractive  to  the 
ladies,  and  contained  some  very  rare  specimens.  The  cup  went 
to  a  pair  erroneously  termed  ''Laced"  Fantails,  there  being 
no  lacing  whatever  on  the  pure  white,  but  the  plumage  resem- 
bling that  on  the  Silky  fowl :  we  think  thev  should  be  called 
Silky  Fantails.  Mr.  Fulton  won  second  with  an  exquisite  pair 
of  novelties,  first  imported  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  which  won  first 
at  Birmingham;  they  form  the  prettiest  Toy  Pigeon  we  have 
seen  a  long  time,  and  have  received  the  name  of  Egyptian  Tur- 
biteens.  Third  were  Archangels,  and  a  good  pair  too.  We  were 
eorry  to  see  no  Antwerps  at  the  Show.  We  know  Scotch  fanciers 
do  not  care  for  them,  but  ^ere  are  plenty  who  do,  and  it  is  "a 
pity  to  overlook  so  popular  a  Pigeon. 

There  were  two  Selling  classes,  the  price  in  one  being  limited 
to  £2  and  in  the  other  to  £5,  Both  contained  some  really  good 
specimens,  which  we  observed  were  mostly  sold.  Sales  were 
rather  heavy  in  the  other  classes,  many  birds  changing  hanote  at 
6uch  prices  as  j£10,  Jgl5,  £90,  and  £25, 

Taking  the  Show  as  a  whole,  the  rare  anality  of  the  birds  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled.  The  one  drawback  is  the  want  of 
interest  displayed  by  the  public,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
by  combining  otiier  attractions,  and  judicious  advertising,  this 
may  be  overcome.  With  such  a  building  available,  surely  a  city 
like  Glasgow  would  support  a  combined  show,  if  rightly  managed 
as  regards  the  advertising ;  and  with  the  hope  that  this  may  be 
the  case,  and  that  we  may  be  there  next  year  to  see  it,  we  con- 
clude our  notes  ci  the  North  Britiih  Oolumbarian  Society's 
maeting  for  1873. 

MEMBERS'  CIJISSES. 

PoOTB«8.— BIii«.-Coc3la.— 1  and  Gup,  J.  Wbite.  Aberdeen.  1  and  »,  J.  WalUoe. 
^^£?^J^^  ^  ^-  Batherford,  Edinburgh.  Hem  —1,  Gup,  and  8,  J.  Wallace. 
«» W.  fcitbertoWI.   c,  A.  Frame.  Larkhafl:  J.  Wallace.  •»"■** 

P0TOaa.--BfcMfc.— CTocfcf.— 1  aad  8,  J.  WallMe.   8,  W.  B.  Boie,  CrsnaUv  HaU. 

PouTeM.~iiwi.-cocfci.-l,  W.  Rntherrord.  I,  J.  Ofaat,  Edinbush.  t.  J. 
^ii?5^   ff^.-l,  W.  R.  Roee.   S^J.enmU  -"""WHi.  ■»  #• 

£?™"*"~Si'*>*--ff«»»»--^  ^-  ^  «•«•  «  ""d  8,  J.  Grant. 
Pouna8.-rMte.-CteilM.-l  aa4  lb  J.  WMte.  8  aaA  c,  W.  Boilt^MQ^   »«• 


J.WaBaca.  B^m.-!  anA «,  W.  Sntherf ev«.  I  and 8,  J.  Oraat    ke,  7.  Whites 
jr.  Grant. 

O^Raraas.— Sloefc.— Cock  or  Hen.— U  Cun,  and  2,  J.  Mintffomery.  Belfaat. 
B  aadvktf,  M.  Stuart,  Heleaeburc.  he,  J.  Montfomery;  W.  Maaaey.  SpUdiog. 
OiM.— Coefc  or  H«n.—1«  M.  Stosri.  8.S.andk6,  J.Monkgomerr.  o.  W.  Maeser. 
Bkte.—Ooek  or  Hen.—l  and  e,  J.  G.  Ord,  FUniieo,  London.  %  W.  Q.  Hammond, 
Dford.   8,  Bf.  Stuart.  _ 

B^nsa.— 1  and  Gap,  J.  MonlrnMiT-  %  H.  Patenon,  Oambiidaa«.  8,  W. 
Maaaaj.   e,  J.  Montgomary ;  ▲.  Frame. 

OPRN  €LA3Sm3. 

P*iuTan9,-SJUi?.-0JJcJb.-L  N.  HUl,  a.  A-  Vnme.  B.  R*  FaltoTi,  Sew  Croai, 
Lot]  i\  g  u.  hCr  J .  llniiet  Cra  Mhill,  O  i  aasow  1 3  h  R,  F  al  '..>ti ,  c  ^  J,  M  t  u  h.^\  I .  Q  laa^u  vr ; 
R.  Fttlt.nn:  T.  RaLo.  OlUwntfl.  Darlbhni.  H*?nt— 1  ftn!  Cq^i.  II-  Fu'ton.  'i,  S, 
Hill.  3,  M'QiU  ^kiimflr*  EdtabarKb.  kc,  F.  Greabam,  ahefTord  ;  J.  W^aJJAO^  [i} ; 
jr.  Huio;  K.FaUoii.    ff.  R   FalWn. 

TonTMRB.—Blfick—^ockt-h  J*  Willftce.  t,  R.  FnUon*  %  H,  Thamaon, 
GUoEtEiw.  ^,  J.  WhSt4  ;  Jh  WalUo^.  ffitiu.— I  and  %  J.  Wallaee.  A,  A.  Frunn. 
he.  B   BeQhwUb,  BoB:n6r5fltild+  3midftrL*nit  ^  ^  ^    „  ., 

JijaTeas.-Jl<e£-f7ocfca.-l  anl  Clij>  J.  Hiiia.  3.  J,  White.  8,  E.  Fnllon. 
Vh-.  M.  H.  Gill.  Ricaiirftte.  ^c.  W  Nottme,  Northampton,  tf,  J.  MitthaU, 
Hemf.^1,  W.  Kidliy.  1,  E.  Fallon.  3,  J.  Hiiio.  !k*  M'Siii  akinimr;  R.  Falton  ; 
J.  ^aUaccu  „    ^.  „ 

FutJTBfti.— rffWaw.-Cootf.-l,  J.  WitchftlL  f,  W.  R.  Boie.  1.  W.  Eidler* 
n^-^hitm.  BtnM.—l,  J,  Uuifl.  i  I.  WalLue.  3,  N.  HllL  Ae,  J,  While,  c,  B. 
Pol  ton. 

Pud tK RS, "  T7Mi*.-C«^— I  ani  Gnp,  E-  Fulton.  1  W.  Ridley.  8. J.  WallMj. 
lUy  J.  White  ;  W»  a  Eos^^  J.  WiiUnco.  e,  M  Gill  Skloner.  Ben*.— I  and  8,  W* 
A.  P.  MontffOTroTr,  Bfll^nt.  2.  W.  Ridley,  b^,  Mra.  I*»dd,  VM.hi6.  he,  M.  H. 
Oiil^  Mm.  ladd  ;  J.  Wbite  :  W*  R.  R^se  :  E.  Fulton. 

Ciaataas.— £Efa<?*— C<Mti.— I  and  8,  J.  Maatgomefy.  8.  R,  Fullon*  Hctw.— 
1, K.  FaltOft.  %  W.  3i<Idcm&,  eea.,  AalOP*  Birmingham.  5  and  he,  J.  Sloalgomary. 
0,M  Slumrt;  T.  Mootjf*m'»rr.  .    „    „  ,. 

CiftftiEHB.—Dutn. —£?£»<■*».— 1.  Clip,  a,  and  h^,  J.  MontoomBiy.  S,  R.  Pulton. 
He^.-l.  Cnp,  and  a,  J.  Montgomorj.  &,  IL  Faltan,  h£,  fi-  Fulton  ;  W.  Siddoiii, 
BCD. :  Jr  MaDlfi-^merj-.  ,    .„ 

CkRHiERs—Afitf  olhfY  c^Uur.—Cockt.—l  and  Cup,  C.  G.  Duckworth.  WaT«^ 
ti*a,  Lirerppol.  3  md  c.  R.  Falton.  S  and  ^,  W.  aiddoaa^  sen.  Heru^-l  and 
C  R*  Fiiltoa.    a.  G,  Unpkwortb.    8.  W.  Maiaey.  „   „     ,.  .    _ 

TtTWTU.Kiw.— ^/KM-f/o^frf  Almondi.^Cttcia—l  and  nmp,  S.  YaH'er.  3*  fL 
Pultofl.  S,  J.  Ford,  ho,  B.  rnitrni  (2):  J.  MaTOnN.  Wifhaw  Statian;  J.  Fori; 
M.  atuiTL    Bena.—l.  2,  and  S,  E,  Faltoti.    e,  J*  Furd- 

TcisKULEaa.— ^;tp  oth^r  colour  or  Matlanij.^Cac^a.—l.  H,  ^IfciSi.  BeTarlBT. 

SE.  pDlion.  3.  W,  G,  Hunitnoet.  he.  W.  BrydonOj  [>iiii«e ;  W.  E  *  H.  0* 
kntjnsnp,  N^ewct^itle-an-Tjfais ;  M.  Stunrt  Heja.—l,  M.  iituf t.  S,  J.  Wallade. 
8,  H.  A>lftu)».    hiit  W'  B*  A  EI.  O.  BlitnlimiMjp  ;  M.  Stuatt. 

B^nn.^.  -Blark  or  D\Lf^.—Cocks.—l.  Cup.  3  and  E,  J,  Firth,  Dswahufy-  vh^^  E. 
Fulton,  h",  E.  Pulton:  J.  WalliOTj^k.  Stjt*,— I,  J.  Firth.  1,  R-PnHin-  8*  W, 
A.  P.  Uontiromsry.  KCf.  W.  A.  P.  MoiitgaQiair  >  ^*  Bailfr  Jan.,  ^gimt  Btr^t« 
LondoD  ;  J.  Wallaan,  ,„^ 

Bj^Rdi.— .-liiy  oihir  colour.— Covkn.—l  ojlA  I,  K  Fnltoa.  StJ.  Firth,  fttf,  W. 
A.  P.  ■vtontff'Tincr/*  e,  J.  Waltace.  Hnu.— 1,  H.  Yafdley.  3  wd  <;,  E-  Folton. 
8,  J.  Bmly.jaQ.  _ 

TaoMPaTi!ii!^-Birt(?fc.— Cocfc  or  Ben^\.  Cup^nd  %  E.  Fntton.  3,  J.  FTama. 
*«..T.  Daily,  jEiE.  Atqf  athrr  rQlour.^Gock  ar /Ten. -I.E.  irullon.  %  T.  Enle* 
8,.T.  tiO-t-rer.  Bc»otle,  LiT*rprjol,    he,  J<  L&d«rer;  T,  EnJo. 

^ ACom^^,-€ofk  or  Hfn.—l  and  Cap,  T.  Eule.  %  and  c^  A.  Framo.  3,  ^ 
Falton.    JtP.  a.  Fa  I  ton  IJJ;  J*  Ffana*. 

FAfitATLS.— Cur^fc  or  Ben.— I  and  3,  T.  Enle.  %  J.  Giiitlt,  KQbLrnje.  ftp.  A, 
Smith.  Birc]Q.ghty  W^njx  R.  Blair,  Thiirne.  .Tohnstobe  42)^ 

TufitiiTa.-CocJt  or  Htfn— 1  and  Cap.  W*  Orotl,  Ki'Unirbatt,  RitileT.  %  R. 
Faltfin.    8.  J.  G,  Orr.  Beltb.    he,  G.  Rapet.  Cfwyd'Jn  :  W.  Cro  t ;  R,  Fulton, 

OiTLi.— ^Kfffi*»t.— PtJUfifirifd  Bf  w  or  mi^fT^  vp>th  Sarw  —Coi^K  or  Ben—l  and 
Onp.  H,  Vard^n.  LiTwnwoL    t,  F.  EaaiUant,  Briitun.   S,  T*  W.  Townaon.    hc^ 


J.  WftLia^e  :  E.  htA,  Nan'^ch  i%). 

Ovft.n^—F*}r€i^/n  —  Ooei  or  Brn^—i  MJia  ljuBj   i.    w*   jowuBon,  Duwauu, 
Chf'Bbire.   t  and  |^  E.  Fdlt^n,    he^  J-  Bowu,  Eerna  Bajr;   T.  RuIq  ;  T.  W. 


TowrmoD, 

Ni;^»  —Cock  $r  Bin.—'^.  and  kc^  W.  Croft.    9  and  3,  A.  H.  Imils.  Ayr, 

DflAaorvTH.  -Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  Cap,  W.  Gnm'in.  (Ihesior.  %  S*  C  Betty, 
Carn^lcn  T-jwa.  hfmion*  3.  F.  Gfah»m,  Blfkonhi^md.  hP,  F.  ijrahnm  {Hi  &.  0- 
Be^ly;  R   Fa! ton  :   F,  Ssauitont ;  J.  Walluse;  G.  South. 

TvxHt.K^L^r—Com/Riin  Fiffirtg,  not  Short  foArvd.—Paira^-l  and  Cap.  R.  Folton. 
8.J.FurdtLi:jndi:iii.  3,J.Gifen,Cambaalanff-  fir.W,  M'KiT)UT.Kkkaiamo£'k:J, 
Ford.    f.  A.  U.  Imrke;  F..  R«ckwilh  ;  Btlas  Y.  J.  Rftkl-d,  G4iloo  ;  J.  ataart  {A 

Ahv  GrnEB  ViatiTr.-PdCfJ.—l  and  Unp,  J*  WaHaca  (I^i*2B  Fa&taila^  2,  B. 
Fulton,  tu  J.  Bowps  i^rchauirelsU  he,  F,  Wall**'*  (Lftborei) ;  H.  Yardley ;  W. 
0.  DawBon,  OUej  (toe) ;  T.  W*  TuWd.-ion  (Puree Sain »}.  e,  G.  Hollovr<iy  i  Pii^tny 
Pouters). 

SsfcUNO  OLAMk— PHc«  not  to  eaeead  4D».^Coek  or  Htn^l,  J.  Grant  ( Pouter}. 
9.  J.  Frame.  Gomber,  Gonnty  Down,  Ireland.  8,  A.  Frame,  he,  R.  Fulton 
(Carrier) ;  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery  (Tmmpeter) ;  J.  Frame.  0,  R.  Fulton  (Oarrier) ; 
W.  Bf^lone  (FaataH);  J.  ttnmt  (Pout«r). 

SnixuM  Gt.a8a.-Prfe«  mot  to  0»ee§d  Ui.-^Pmir.—l  and  2,  W.  A.  P.  Mont- 
gomery  (Trumpeters).  8,  E.  Fulton  (Barba).  h<,  A.  Frame ;  W.  A.  P.  Mont- 
gomery (Trumpeters).  e.T.  Rule  (Jaoobius);  R.  Fulton  (TamUera);  W.Bry^ 
done  (Btae  FanUUa) ;  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery  (Barbs)  (B). 

JuDOBS.— Mr.  J.  T.  Ckarlton  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Jonas. 


THE  LATE  DABLINGTON  BIRD  SHOW. 

Dablinoton  has  not  stnltifled  itself.  This  direct  contradiotion 
to  an  assertion  made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston  in  Thb  Journal  ov 
HoRTicuLTUBB,  of  December  11th,  we  deem  necessary,  owing 
to  the  reflections  he  has  cast  npon  the  proceedings  of  oar  recent 
excellent  bird  Show,  and  those  who  had  the  management  of  it. 
Mr.  Blakston  sa^s,  "  I>arlington  lost  its  head,  and  quite  forgot 
its  '  earnest  desire  to  procure  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour '  in 
supplementing  its  schedule  with  an  addendum  stating  that  no 
<  unnatural  colours '  wonld  be  staged." 

The  Oommittae  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Blakston  that  they  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  issuing  of  the  slip,  and  that  they  were 
not  **  advised,"  as  he  asserts  by  any  individual,  either  Meetly 
or  indirectly.  He  farther  remarks,  "  had  Darlington  adhered 
to  its  programme,  however  ona-sided,  less  injustice  would  have 
been  done  than  by  violating  its  covenant."  That  the  prop^ramme 
was  adhered  to  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  as  to  **  less  injustice," 
we  challenge  Mr.  Blakston  to  name  a  single  instance  of  injustice 
having  been  done  to  anyone  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  to  any 
promise  or  pledge  being  made  respecting  anv  class  of  birds,  it 
u  simply  imtrue.  Thkt  we  issued  a  slip,  and  also  advertised,^ 
stating  that "  no  unnatoral  colours  would  be  staged,"  is  oorreot, 
aaA  we  Me  htfpy  testate  that  the  lai«&  BBmber  eldSS  eatdmi 
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were  the  satiflfaotory  zesiilt  of  our  endeavoon  to  keep  ihe  Show 
honest. 

Ab  Mr.  Blakston  has  brought  hito  question  the  now  iamons 
coloured  birds,  of  which  several  were  exhibited  at  Dsrlinffton. 
can  Mr.  B.  assert  that  any  exhibitor  of  Norwich  birds  delated 
the  profframme  issned,  either  by  exhibiting  birds  not  their 
bond  fide  property,  or  of  nnnatnral  colonr  ?  As  to  ns  (the 
Darlington  Oommittee)  listening  to  bad  eonnsel,  or  that  an 
"  organised  attempt  was  made,"  we  look  upon  these  as  unwarrant- 
able assertions,  we  oonsider  ourselves  quite  eaual  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  duties  of  a  bird  show,  and  notwitnstanding  the  re- 
proaches of  Mr.  Blakston,  we  are  happy  to  say  our  late  Show 
was  conducted  alike  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  and  exhibitors 
generally,  and  in  a  manner  to  encourage  us  to  further  exertions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  we  must  assert  that  the  programme 
givinff  '*  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  "  was  strictly  maintained, 
and  that  the  Judges  (of  whom  Mr.  Bamesby  has  been  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Blakston)  received  the  thanlcs  of  the  Committee. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme's  assertion  that  '*  those  narrow  and 
exclusive  committees  (naming  the  Dsrlington  as  one)  who  have 
endeavoured  to  burke  our  endeavours,  who  have  been  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  advancement,  and  who  have  shielded 
themselves  behind  a  restriction  they  cannot  define,"  we  (the 
Committee)  look  upon  as  an  untruthful  and  flimsy  vituperation. 
Of  course,  we  answer  for  ourselves,  and  no  doubt  other  com- 
mittees can  equally  meet  the  censure  so  onjusUy  cast  upon 
them. 

As  to  a  "stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  advancement,"  we 
have  only  to  oompaie  the  632  birds  entered  for  Darlington 
Show  against  the  number  entered  for  Derby,  which  amounted 
to  109,  and  of  this  number  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Orme  entered 
forty-one.  In  the  first  eight  classes,  Norwich  birds,  there  were 
only  forty-five  entered  at  Derby,  and  out  of  that  number  Messrs. 
Bemrose  Ss  Orme  exhibited  thirty-six  I  So  much  for  the  asser- 
tion of  a  "  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  advancement." 

Our  aim  and  endeavours  on  behalf  of  our  recent  Show  were 
to  make  it  worthy  of  the  town  of  Darlington,  not  studying  the 
interests  of  any  individual  fancier,  but  the  interests  of  all  who 
miffht  patronise  us.  The  issue  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judges— men  of  long  practical  experience,  and  who  performed 
their  duties  satisfactorily.— W.  "Watson,  juh.,  W.  J.  Stbwabt, 
Hon,  Beeretaries. 


with  well-sweetened  milk  porridge,  as  re 
correspondent  "  A.  T.  W.,'^  is  something 
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new 


BEE  FOOD. 

FsBDiNO  bees  with  well-sweetened  mUk 
mended  by  your 

even  in  the  north.  The  moat  appropriate  iood  for  bees,  next  to 
honey,  is  the  beet  "  crush  "  or  loaf  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
breakssst-cupful  of  pure  water  to  every  pound  of  sugar,  boUed 
between  two  and  three  minutes.  Beer,  ale,  or  any  farioaceous 
additions  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  the  remains  of  a  former 
barbarism,  causing  the  bees  extra  labour  in  getting  rid  of  them. 
—A  Benfbbwshzse  Bsb-xsbpbb. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


BuBSLBM  Bhow.— The  flnt  prise  in  th«  Any  otiMrtiito^  diss  wis  svarded 
to  the  Ber.  A.  Brooke,  Bhnwudine,  for  Melaje. 

FsBDiNa  Yonxo  GmcxBRS  (Don  Quixote).— Tb»  "saBsUboy"  Is  not  ab- 
■olately  neoeoMrj.  Ton  nn  feed  twioe  before  elghl  o*elook  in  the  morning. 
Yon  een  then  pat  before  the  ehlekene  breed  enunbe,  bmlaed  wheet  on  the 
fpmmd,  some  breed  end  miik  in  e  aanoer.  Between  twelre  and  one  the  JnTe> 
nile  can  gire  a  little  chopped  egg  and  iome  of  the  lerape  from  the  lonoheon 
table  chopped  fine.  Th^  might  have  eome  dry  fbod  befon  then  ae  beftne, 
and  yon  eoold  feed  on  yoor  retnxn  at  fiva.  This  oomtant  oaze  is  neeesaety 
only  duing  the  flnt  six  weeks. 

fliLTsa-aPAiioLBD  Hakbubohb  (S,  F.  (7.).— Hen  tails  have  bean  oat  of 
date  for  yean.  We  woald  not  breed  from  any  bird  likely  to  prodaee  them 
The  progeny  of  the  eoek  with  the  defonned  eomb  woold  loxely  take  after  him. 
'White  lege  woold  dleflnalJily  any  Hambori^  fowl,  and  from  yoor  deacripiion 
m  ihoQld  hardly  conndar  yoor  Uzda  as  Spangled  Hamboighs. 

Fowu'  OoMBS  (Oonstant  BMul«r).~The  eingle  eomb  in  a  Hamboigh  is  a 
fatal  defeet  in  exhibition,  and,  like  most  other  defeete,  more  likely  to  be 
tnumnitted  than  any  good  pcdnt.  In  oor  ezperienoe  of  breeding  we  have 
hardly  erer  bred  a  single  eomb  from  doable-oombed  parents.  Thii  role  holds 
good  as  to  Hambarghe.  In  Bebright  Bantams  it  is  not  onosoal  to  haTS  one 
or  two  single-oombed  ohiekens.  They  are  generally  Teiy  well  marked,  and 
for  that  reason  we  hare  sometimes  bred  from  them ;  hot  we  always  repented, 
for  the  single  oomb  is  always  rsprodnoed.  Dorkings  stand  alone;  they  may 
hare  doable,  sln^,  or  oop  eombe,  withoot  even  the  sospiolon  of  any  bat  the 
porest  p4rentege.  In  Spanish  none  bat  a  single  eomb  Is  admissible,  and  a 
doable  one  is  never  seen.  The  cook's  comb  most  be  npiight,  and  the  hen's 
drooping.  These  reqairemente  are  easily  met  by  all  good  bre 
again  most  haye  single  eombe ;  th^  are  nerer  seen  with  doable, 
moat  be  doaUe,  and  we  shoold  not  care  to  breed  itom  any  soeh  as  yon 
We  ahoold  not  beUere  th^  were  from  good,  moch  man  lint-rate  Uxda. 

BsAHMA  Hsv  Uhablb  TO  Staxd  (17.).— Boch  appeannoM  aometimes 
resolt  from  a  hen  being  sgg-boond  and  sometimes  from  an  injozy  to  the  back, 
eaasing  to  the  Uzd  some  sach  pain  as  the  homan  sobiect  fe^  from  a  ahaip 
attack  of  lambago.  She  shoald  at  once  be  treated  with  a  tabIe>spoonfol  of 
castor  oil,  and  pat  in  a  small  place  on  the  floor  filled  with  hay  or  rery  soft 
straw.  Too  may  repeat  the  ou  erery  alternate  day  till  then  is  relief,  and  give 
wonnwood  water  to  dxiak  on  the  intenrening  days.    The  lattsr  xnay  be 


Spooring  bolUng  water  orer  the  wormwood.    Oamamile  flowva  taaj  be 
yantageoosly  oaed  for  the  same  poxpoee. 

PuixsTS  xoT  LiTnra— SacuEziro  ▲  Goxbtaxt  Eoo-supplt  (GaUiu>r— 
Toor  fowls  have  been  laving  badly,  bat  they  have,  we  think,  laid  more  ema 
than  yoo  mention.  At  uiis  time  of  year  von  eaonot  expect  continooos  laymg 
soch  as  yoo  have  a  right  to  look  for  in  the  spring  and  sammer.  We  do  not 
moch  spproye  yoor  feeding.  The  eariy  morning  meal  shoald  be  of  ground 
oats  or  barley  meal  mixed  with  water,  milk,  or  pot  liquor,  the  ersaing  meal 
shoald  be  the  same ;  at  midday  yoo  may  give  some  whole  com,  or  too  may 
sobetttote  any  scrape  yoo  have.  Baw  potatoes  an  wortUen  aa  food,  and 
three  meals  an  absorately  neoeesary  at  this  time  of  year.  ICaixe  is  not  food 
for  hiying  fbwls,  its  tendener  to  fatten  is  too  great  To  get  eggs  from  Jane 
to  Janoaiy  yoo  most  depend  on  yoor  hens  in  Jnne,  July,  and  Aogosi.  Aftsr 
that  yoo  most  have  pollete  anivlng  at  pobsr^  month  after  month.  Yoo  will 
have  to  allow  a  moath  for  weather.  Tl^s,  If  yoo  expect  a  pollet  to  lay  la 
November  yoo  will  do  weU  to  choose  one  that  shoald  lay  in  October,  and 
so  on.  Toor  Docks  will  do  better  on  oate  than  on  main.  Yoo  ahoold  hava 
named  the  breed.    Iliey  will  in  all  probability  lay  in  Febraaxy. 

P0UI.TBT  EnpiHO  WITH  Paorrr  {A  Female  Reader).— too.  may  keep  pooUiT 
profltablT  on  the  conditions  given  at  length  by  us  a  short  time  since.  Yoo 
must  not  spend  moch  oo  yoor  hoosea,  yoo  most  not  give  too  moch  for  yoor 
stock,  and  yon  most  give  some  peraonai  soperintendenee  not  only  to  the 
feeding,  hot  to  evvy  matter  of  oaUar.  (JZ.  A,  A).— In  aU  ponolls  when  it 
is  sooght  to  make  money  by  the  prodoeUon  oC  fbod  of  any  kind,  it  li  eesen- 
tial  to  prodnn  it  at  the  most  remonemtin  time.  For  instance,  egpi  in  the 
winter,  chickens  la  the  spring.  Fnm  November  to  the  middle  of  Jei 
should  make  at  least  Sd.  each.  Ohiekens  In  May  should  make  8t.  each, 
would  alter  yoor  acconnt.  AH  allowancing  in  food  ends  in  dieappofaitttent. 
Thon  who  feed.ehonld>be  able  to  apportion  the  food,  and  it  waa  pobUahad, 
many  yean  ago,  by  OQS  of  oor  oldest  anthoritiM,  that  fowii  shoald  have  food 
thrown  to  them  only  as  long  as  they  ran  after  it.  If  yoo  have  few  soft  eggs 
yoo  do  not  want  the  brlcUayen'  rabblsh.  If  they  an  kept  In  first-rate  con- 
dition on  Ifii.  per  week,  yoo  ban  nothing  to  Icani  in  the  way  of  keepfaig 
pooltry.  They  cannot  be  kept  for  lees,  onlees  thay  ban  fadUtlM  for  finding 
food.  Yoo  will  see  that  thne  eggs  per  week  if  they  made  6d.,  and  they  miidxt 
often  make  more,  woold  soon  pay  the  eoet  of  keeping  for  a  long  time.  Th» 
rest  might  be  paid  at  any  time  1^  the  same  pallet  reanng  a  brood  of  chiekens. 
ThoM  who  breed  for  super-excellsnce  in  cnickens  brsed  from  hens  with  » 
yoong  cock,  bat  thon  who  wish  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  realin  their  profit 
as  they  go  on,  shoald  keep  almost  an  pollets.  They  lay  earlier  than  hens  but 
thi7  an  affected  by  weather,  not  neceesaribr  frost,  hot  eontanoed  damp,  east 
winds,  and  abeenn  of  son.  Thsy  shoald  have  thm  meala  per  day,  gnmnd. 
food,  oata  or  bailsy  slaked  with  vftter  or  milk,  flunning  and  evening,  whoia 
com  or  kitchen  eorspa  at  midday. 

Ths  Bxbd  Gausb  (G.  J.  B.).— Yoo  most  write  to  Mr.  Blakaton  if  yoo  need 
aa  explanation.    We  cannot  insert  men  personal  recriminationa  and  aboaa. 

HiOH-ooLOUBBD  Oaxauxs  (IF.  27.).— Thcn  is  no  need  to  occupy  mon  speee 
on  the  subject.  Thecaunof  highcokNuisnowpabUahed,and,if  itwaaknown 
before,  it  seems  sozprising  that  no  one 'employed  the  feeding  except  Meesrs. 
BenuoM  ft  Orme. 

Embobsbd-wax-srsst  MACHnrc  (Jfovice).— I  am  not  awan  that  plates  for 
casting  emboesed  wax  sheets  an  procanble  oat  of  Germany.  Thon  of  my 
madhine  wen  maaofSetored  specially  for  me  by  an  inffeoioos  private  friend 
in  Scotland,  from  one  of  the  eariint  sheets  of  embossed  wax  which  foond  it* 
way  to  this  country.— A  BniiracwsHinn  Bsa-rsspss. 
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BEMABKB. 
nth.— Ftlr  morning,  and  moderately  fine  all  day ;  very  bright  son  at  timea. 
18th.— The  morning  qolte  spring-Uke,  hMting  till  aboot  1  fjc.  when  it 

doaded  over  for  die  remainder  of  the  day. 
19th.— Fine  f onnoon ;  hot  nther  doll  afternoon  and  evening. 
90th.— Doll  early ;  very  fine  aboot  noon ;  nther  lees  bright  afterwards.  / 
91st.— Fine  forenoon,  very  bright  in  the  early  part,  but  dooding  over  soon 

after  1  p.m. 
S9nd.— Beaotif ally  bright  tlU  11  aji.,  then  dark  and  a  Uttle  rain,  bat  f^, 

thoooh  not  bright,  after. 
A  week  with  fine  mornings  and  dondy  afternoons.    Temp( 
above  laat  week    aboot  10°.    The   rainisll  continoee  : 
O.  J.  Stxovs. 

007BNT  aABDXN  MABKIT.— Dbouebu  M. 
Pbigbs  ztile  the  same  as  laat  week,  with  aa  opward  tendency,  and 
is  brisk. 

FBUIT. 

S.  d.    S.  d. 

Apples tsicfre  1  Otol   6 

CheetnoU boshellO   0  M   0 

Onpes,hothoose lb.  9  0     7   0 

FUberts lb.   1   0     16 

Gobs lb.   1   6     0   0 

Lemons ^100  8  0   11  0 

Melons each  10    6  0 


Oranges 

Quinces  ••.■•.. 
Pean,  kitchen., 

dessert 

PIneApplee.... 
WaUoia 
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